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Foreword to First Edition 


While members of the Board of Editors of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research participated in 
the organization of the project from its inception in 
1936, the Board was officially appointed by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association after the latter 
had agreed to become the sponsor of the undertaking 
and when the preparation was well under way. After 
its appointment the Board met with the Editor, re- 
viewed the proposed organization of materials, the in- 
structions to contributors, and the tentative plans for 
publication, helped to formulate criteria for accepting 
and editing manuscript, and recommended procedure 
for distributing copies to contributors and others. 

‘The publication of this Encyclopedia is a milestone 
in the progress of research as a factor in American 
education. Whatever shortcomings the Encyclopedia 
may have are due in some measure to limitations in 
the development and application of research tech- 
niques; but its virtue is to summarize the results of a 
generation of effort on the part of men and women 
Who have labored to apply the methods of science to 
the study and improvement of education. In authoriz- 
ing its preparation, the American Educational Re- 
search Association has in effect said, “Thus far we 
have come; on this the future will build.” 

Quite as significant as the Encyclopedia itself is the 
cooperative effort that produced it. This is an achieve- 
ment of which all engaged in education may be proud. 

The Encyclopedia is a tribute to the vision and zeal 
of its Editor, Professor Walter S. Monroe. For five 
years its preparation has been his first professional 
love. When others faltered and gave up, he moved 
steadily onward. To it, he has given his holidays and 
vacations. To the work he brought not only intelli- 


gence and knowledge of the literature of educational 
research, but patience and persistence without which 
the work could not have been accomplished. 

In pursuance of his work on this project, the Editor 
inevitably drew heavily upon the time and resources 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Without the support and approval given 
freely by the University, the project could not have 
been launched nor carried to completion. That the 
support came from a state university supported almost 
wholly by public funds augurs well for the future of 
research as a method in man's continuing search for 
truth. 

As in the production of the Review of Educational 
Research, the Association has again demonstrated its 
capacity to produce on a large scale through the co- 
operative endeavor of its members and others inter- 
ested in educational research. More than two hundred 
persons, out of their desire to help in a work worth 
doing, have contributed to the writing, editing, or re- 
viewing of manuscript. 

Nor would this review of cooperative achievement 
be complete without acknowledgment of the encour- 
agement and assistance of the publisher, The Mac- 
millan Company, whose reward will come not in 
financial profit but in the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to the advancement of education. 

To the publisher, the University of Illinois, the con- 
tributors, and the Editor, the American Educational 
Research Association and all interested in furthering 
educational research are indebted. 
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Foreword to Revised Edition 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Research is a con- 
tinuing project of the American Educational Research 
Association. At its annual meeting in 1941, the Asso- 
ciation voted to use the royalties from the sale of the 
Encyclopedia “for the purposes of its revision." In 
1942 a plan was adopted for initiating a revision im- 
mediately following the close of the War. In accord- 
ance with this plan, in the autumn of 1946 a board of 
editors for the revision of the Encyclopedia was named 
and Walter S. Monroe, Distinguished Professor of 
Education and Editor of the First Edition, was selected 
as Editor. 

Again, the University of Illinois has made the 
preparation of the Encyclopedia a major project of its 
Bureau of Research and Service and has proved a 
generous contributor to a great cooperative project in 
the service of education. 

The wide acceptance of the first edition of the 
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Encyclopedia indicates that it satisfied a real need in 
education. The enthusiastic cooperation of hundreds of 
persons in contributing to the preparation of the re- 
vised edition is proof of the continuing capacity of the 
American Association of Educational Research to pro- 
duce on a large scale through cooperative endeavor. 

That the Encyclopedia has proved a financial suc- 
cess as well as a professional contribution to education 
does not lessen the Association’s indebtedness to the 
publisher, who has been most cooperative and encour- 
aging through every stage of this enterprise. 

To the Macmillan Company, the University of 
Illinois, the contributors and the Editor, the American 
Educational Research Association continues to be 
indebted. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
July 1, 1049 


PREFACE 


The first edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, published in 1941, presented a critical 
synthesis and interpretation of reported educational 
research up to about July 1939. This revision extends 
the coverage of reported research up to about January 
1948, and the scope is increased by the inclusion of a 
number of new articles. There are certain other 
differences, but the general purpose and the general 
plan of the volume remain the same. 

General purpose. The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research was conceived as a critical evaluation, syn- 
thesis, and interpretation of reported studies in the 
field of education. This concept was elaborated in the 
statement prepared for the guidance of the contribu- 
tors to the 1941 Edition. Two paragraphs from this 
statement are reproduced here. © 

“The purpose is to prepare a general reference work 
in the form of an encyclopedia in which a student, a 
teacher, a supervisor, an administrator, a professor of 
education, or even an interested layman can con- 
veniently find what educational research has revealed 
relative to the various questions that have been studied. 
From another point of view, the work may be thought 
of as a comprehensive inventory or survey of the 
results of educational research. However, it is not 
the purpose merely to catalog the research that has 
been done. This task has been done by the Review 
of Educational Research and by the compilers of 
bibliographies published elsewhere. It is also not the 
purpose to present critical reviews of individual studies, 
although it will probably be desirable to describe some 
studies for purposes of illustration. Instead, it is the 
purpose to tell what the findings of educational re- 
search ‘add up to’ after critical evaluation and what 
this synthesis of findings means relative to educational 
theory and practice. 

“A secondary purpose is to give direction to re- 
search activities by calling attention to problems that 
need to be studied and to the crucial difficulties that 
must be overcome in dealing with these problems.” 

The general nature of the work was further defined 
by the space limitation. It was deemed desirable to 
have the work bound in one volume and hence it was 
necessary to restrict the length of the several articles. 
In planning the 1941 Edition the Editor estimated that 
a total of 1,000,000 words would be sufficient to deal 
with the accumulation of educational research, and 
space allocations were made for the several articles on 
the basis of this estimate. The several contributors 
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were instructed to be as concise and brief as seemed 
appropriate and to minimize overlapping with other 
articles. Although an author was expected to examine 
all pertinent published research and unpublished 
studies insofar as feasible, it was pointed out that the 
limitations of space made highly selected bibliogra- 
phies imperative. The contributors were advised as 
follows: “In general, a bibliography should include 
(a) the better bibliographies on the topic, (b) the 
outstanding studies, and (c) such other studies as are 
mentioned for purposes of illustration. References to 
unpublished studies should not be included unless they 
are highly important. As a rule, the bibliography 
should not include any items that are not referred to in 
the article.” 

In spite of the efforts of the several contributors to 
conform to the wordage allocated to them, the rather 
severe editing of the manuscripts, and the utilization 
of abbreviations in bibliographies and other means 
of saving space, the length of the published work 
approximated 1,100,000 words. However, consider- 
ing the great accumulation of research to be dealt 
with (100,000 studies was one estimate), this total 
Wordage represents a rather highly condensed treat- 
ment. For the revision The Macmillan Company 
agreed to accept a manuscript of 1,500,000 words, 
but since some twenty-five new articles were projected 
the opportunity for expanding the articles of the 1941 
Edition was limited. Hence in the revision, as in the 
Original work, brevity of treatment was stressed. 

The volume is not a general encyclopedia in the 
field of education and hence numerous topics that 
Would appear in such a work are not included. The 
title, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, implies 
restriction to topics or general problems on which there 
is sufficient research literature to justify an article. It 
will be noted, however, that the restriction extends 
somewhat beyond this criterion. Local and state 
school systems, individual colleges and universities, and 
educational leaders are not dealt with, although in 
many instances there are studies, especially of an 
historical character, upon which an account might 
have been based. The inclusion of such items would 
have tended to transcend the purpose of. the present 
Work because research on such matters is primarily of 
local value. Furthermore, the size of the work would 
have been materially increased and this in turn would 
have prevented the realization of the handbook type of 
reference work envisioned. 
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A few topics are dealt with only in general terms. 
For example, HISTORY OF EDUCATION as a field of 
research is not analyzed. The article which appears 
under this head is intended merely to direct attention 
to this area of research and to indicate in general 
terms the accomplishments relative to education in the 
United States. A somewhat similar statement may be 
made with reference to COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. It 
may be noted, however, that a considerable number 
of articles include mention of historical studies in 
particular areas, and in a few cases comparative 
aspects are included. 

General organization of the volume. A basic 
problem in planning an encyclopedia is the determina- 
ton of the type of unit of treatment, i.e. the nature of 
the topics on which articles are to be prepared. The 
purpose of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
implies that for each problem which has been suffi- 
ciently studied the pertinent research will be evaluated, 
the findings synthesized, and the resulting generaliza- 
tion (summary) interpreted. Thus the problem is 
suggested as the organizational unit. However, the 
problems with which research workers have dealt are 
not isolated identities, many are subordinate aspects of 
larger problems, some are sub-subaspects. Further- 
more, a major problem tends to be related to other 
major problems. The use of the problem as a unit of 
treatment would fragmentize the compilation and 
Would obscure the interrelationships among the prob- 
lems. In other words, the synthesis of research find- 
ings would be carried only to an intermediate level. 

Another possible unit of treatment is an area of 
educational practice such as adult education, elemen- 
tary education, colleges and universities, general edu- 
cation, Negro education, arithmetic, music, social 
studies, spelling, school plant, business administration 
of schools, teacher personnel, and student personnel 
Work. The advantage of such an area as the unit of 
treatment is that the several problems of the area are 
dealt with as an organized whole and the author has 
the opportunity to plan the internal organization of the 
article so as to make apparent the interrelationships 
among the several problems. Another advantage is 
that the account of the research on a detailed problem 
is more adequately understood when it is read in the 
context of the treatment of closely related problems. 
For example, the research on the “project method” is 
more adequately understood if read within the context 
of the treatment of the more general topic, “methods 
of teaching.” Likewise, a detail of test construction, 
such as the effectiveness of the true-false exercise, is 
more adequately understood if read in the setting of 
the consideration of the several types of test exercises. 

For the reasons indicated, the area unit was chosen 
as the basis of the general organization of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research. A reader who ex- 
amines the volume relative to its general organization 
will note some deviations from this plan. For exam- 
ple, “transfer of training” designates a general research 
problem rather than an area of educational practice. 
Another type of deviation is represented by such titles 
as COMPARATIVE EDUCATION and EDUCATIONAL Psy- 


CHOLOGY, which designate areas of research rather 
than areas of educational practice. However, in gen- 
eral the organization of the volume is in terms of 
areas of educational practice. 

It is recognized that frequently a reader will be 
interested in the research relative to a detailed problem 
Or in the research on a group of closely related prob- 
lems. The paragraph headings within articles will 
assist a reader with such a purpose in locating the 
material in which he is interested. Further assistance 
is provided by the Index, in which detailed topics 
(problems) are listed in their respective alphabetical 
positions. 

Determination of article topics. The determination 
of the topics under which the synthesis and interpreta- 
tion of educational research was to be reported was a 
major problem in planning the 1941 Edition. The 
problem was one of developing a list of topics and 
subtopics coextensive with the field of educational 
research. A preliminary list was compiled mainly 
from Bibliographies and Summaries in Education by 
Monroe and Shores, the Education Index, and the 
indexes of the volumes of the Review of Educational 
Research. In organizing the items obtained from these 
Sources, an attempt was made to group closely related 
topics under a general head so that a reader would 
find the treatments of such related topics in a continu- 
ous article or in a sequential series of articles rather 
than in several separate articles, each appearing in its 
respective alphabetical position. For example, the 
article on SCHOOL PLANT includes fourteen major divi- 
sions, each of which might have been treated in a 
separate article placed in its alphabetical position. 
In a few cases, e.g. TEACHER PERSONNEL, it seemed 
desirable to have a series of separate articles as a 
means of capitalizing specialized competence, but these 
articles are arranged in a logical sequence under the 
general head. 

The preliminary list of topics, including cross refer- 
ences, was mimeographed and submitted to a large 
number of persons for criticism. The Editor conferred 
with many persons; others responded by letter. One 
outstanding experience deserves specific mention. 
During a period of three days the Editor conferred 
with practically all members of the staff of the College 
of Education of Ohio State University. The criticisms 
and suggestions’ received from the various sources 
resulted in a number of changes both in the topics 
included and in their internal organization. 

The lines of interest and competence of the con- 
tributors resulted in further modifications in the list 
of topics. A few changes were made to avoid what 
appeared to be undesirable duplication of content. 
Hence the final list of topics was the product of many 
influences and represented the results of a persistent 
attempt to effect a comprehensive outline of the field 
of educational research. It is, however, doubtless im- 
perfect. At the present time any determination of the 
boundaries of the field of educational research must 
be arbitrary. There are no authoritative criteria on 
Which to base decisions regarding how far to go into 
Such related fields as psychology, statistics, sociology, 
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architecture, and poltical science. Another difficulty is 
created by the lack of adequate specifications of what 
constitutes research in the field of education. It is 
frequently asserted with reference to a particular area 
that there is no “real” research and yet examination of 
the literature discloses some findings or at least some 
writings based upon investigation, sometimes of a 
scholarly character but not involving objective tech- 
niques. Hence, for these and other reasons, another 
attempt to develop a comprehensve list of topics in 
the field of educational research would doubtless result 
in a compilation differing from the topic outline of 
the 1941 Edition. 

The large-unit organization has been continued in 
the revision but certain changes are to be noted. The 
1941 Edtion included a number of short items on 
details of statistical methods. These have been 
replaced by a major article under the title STATISTICAL 
INFERENCE. In the 1941 Edition STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WoRK was a subdivision under COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. In the revision this general topic is placed 
in its own alphabetical position. In the 1941 Edition 
ATYPICAL CHILDREN Was employed as a general head- 
ing covering four subarticles—Gifted children, Mental 
defectives, Problem children and delinquents, and 
Physically handicapped. These articles now appear 
in their respective alphabetical positions. A few other 
similar changes have been made. Certain article titles 
have been expressed in a different phraseology in 
conformity with current usage. 

The most significant characterstic of the revision is 
the Index, which is printed on light-green paper and 
placed near the middle of the volume. Article titles 
are printed in boldface all caps. These are followed 
by subdivisions corresponding to the paragraph head- 
ings within the respective articles. Thus the Index 
provides an analytical Table of Contents as well as 
references to details of the research. The 1941 Edition 
included numerous cross-reference items, placed in 
their respective alphabetical positions. These items 
now appear in the Index. 

In comparison with the amount of educational 
research reported during the past fifty years and the 
number of specific problems studied, the number of 
articles in this volume is small (241). However, the 
large-unit plan of organization might have been carried 
to a higher level. For example, the article on LEARN- 
ING, one of the longer ones, is limited in scope and 
several aspects of learning are dealt with in other 
articles. There is no article under the title ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM, the various aspects of this 
area being dealt with under school-subject titles— 
ARITHMETIC, HANDWRITING, SOCIAL STUDIES, and the 
like—and in certain other articles such as GIFTED 
CHILDREN and PRIMARY EDUCATION. The Index, how- 
ever, includes “Learning in school subjects” and 
“Elementary-school curriculum” as major headings, 
with subitems giving specific references to details. 
Other broad areas not appearing as article titles are 
similarly treated. 

‘The divisions of any analysis of the field of educa- 
tion are interrelated and hence the determination of 


the scope of an article tends to be a matter of judg- 
ment. There is some overlapping between related 
articles. The several authors were instructed to bear 
in mind the presence of related contributions and to 
minimize the duplication of content. In a few instances 
the Editor deleted a section of an article which dupli- 
cated material appearing in another article and inserted 
a cross reference. Cross references were also inserted 
When it seemed desirable to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to a related article. Thus the cross references 
within articles together with the Index should enable a 
reader to locate the research findings pertinent to any 
broad area in which he may be interested. 

Planning the revision. In planning the revision it 
seemed desirable to obtain a sampling appraisal of the 
1941 volume. In October 1946 the Editor addressed 
the contributors of the 1941 volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, soliciting suggestions 
relative to the revision. A little later, Ernest Horn, 
President of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, addressed a more detailed solicitation to 
members of the Association. At the invitation of the 
Editor, Earl U. Rugg addressed an inquiry to librarians 
in educational and psychological libraries. The Edi- 
tor's research assistant, Gale E. Jensen, interviewed a 
number of graduate students and staff members at 
the University of Illinois. 

The need for an index was reported by a large pro- 
portion of the respondents. Beyond this item, the 
criticisms and suggestions were varied. Some respond- 
ents reported that many graduate students experienced 
difficulty in reading some of the articles. Other re- 
spondents suggested that several articles would be 
improved by a more effective introduction, especially 
by including an account of the development of research 
in the area being dealt with. A few respondents sug- 
gested that the implications of the results of research 
for educational theory and practice were not made 
sufficiently clear, especially the implications for edu- 
cational practice. 

These criticisms and suggestions, and preliminary 
plans formulated by the Editor, were considered by 
the Editorial Board at an all-day meeting in J anuary 
1947. It was unanimously agreed that the revision 
should include an index. Certain organizational 
changes were approved and a number of new articles 
were proposed. A preliminary draft of instructions to 
revision contributors was reviewed. 

Instructions to revision contributors. In the instruc- 
tions prepared for the guidance of contributors to the 
revision, the general purpose of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research was noted. Mention was made 
of the criticisms and suggestions received from the 
Sources noted above and revision contributors were 
urged to bear them in mind. The secondary purpose 
of giving direction to future educational research was 
stressed. A pertinent paragraph is reproduced here. 

“In retrospect many of our research efforts of the 
past do not seem wise investments of time and other 
resources. Although our ‘mistakes’ may have been 
excusable on the grounds that we were Pioneering, we 
should plan future research more wisely. Revision 
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contributors have the opportunity to render a signifi- 
cant service through their suggestions and comments 
relative to needed research. These needs will vary 
among the several topics. It has been noted that there 
has been relatively little research for the purpose of 
verifying reported findings. Such research may be a 
significant need in certain areas. In some cases there 
is a need for a redefinition of the problem or even the 
identification of new problems. In some areas there 
is need for more effective research instruments and 
techniques. Whatever the need, an author has the 
opportunity to contribute to the direction of future 
research in the area of his topic.” 

The publication agreement with The Macmillan 
Company specified 1,500,000 words as the maximum 
length of the total manuscript, and within this limit 
the Editor made tentative space allocations for the 
Several articles. This information and suggestions 
relative to specific articles were transmitted to the 
respective contributors. In addition, the Editor con- 
ferred with a number of contributors for the purpose 
of developing plans for the articles to be produced. 
Such face-to-face discussion was especially helpful in 
the case of new articles and those old articles in which 
extension of scope or other major changes were 
considered. 

In the written instructions relative to particular 
articles the person revising an article of the 1941 Edi- 
tion was asked to consider certain specific questions 
Which seemed pertinent. The general points toward 
Which these questions were directed are indicated by 
the heads under which they were grouped: (1) Intro- 
duction; (2) Selection, Evaluation, and Synthesis of 
Research Findings; (3) Implications of the Research 
for Educational Theory and Practice; (4) Exposition 
of Needed Research; (5) Effectiveness of Presentation. 

Internal organization of articles. The internal 
organization of the several articles Varies, largely 
because of the scope of the area and the amount and 
nature of the pertinent research. Many of the articles 
begin with an introductory section in which the gen- 
eral outline of the article is indicated. The revision 
contributors were asked to characterize the amount 
and kind of research in the area and, if it seemed 
appropriate, to sketch the development of research. 
Most articles conclude with comments on “needed 
research”; in other cases such comments are made in 
connection with the summary of research related to 
particular problems. 

Modification of the articles of the 1941 Edition 
Varies. Several articles were completely rewritten; 
others were brought up to date by the insertion of 
mention of new research. In a few cases the scope 
of an article was modified in order to fill in minor 
aps or to improve the articulation with other articles. 
A few articles of the 1941 Edition do not appear in 
the revision; in most such cases the area dealt with is 
included in some other article. 

Relativity of research findings. When a research 
Worker seeks general facts relative to teachers’ salaries, 
he recognizes that the salaries teachers receive vary 
with level of instruction, size of community, geo- 


graphic location, training and experience, and other 
factors. The average intelligence level of freshman 
students in a college is affected by the admission re- 
quirements of the institution; the per-pupil cost of 
school bus transportation is influenced by the popula- 
tion density of the district, the type of bus route, and 
other factors. In such cases the “principle of relativity 
Of research findings” is apparent and tends to be recog- 
nized either explicitly or implicitly. For example, 
average teachers’ salaries are reported separately for 
rural schools, for population groupings in case of city 
schools, and the like. 

The principle of relativity applies to a wide range of 
research findings and in many cases its operation is 
less Obvious than in the illustrations cited above. Fre- 
quently research workers, and especially consumers of 
educational research, have appeared to be unaware of 
the principle of relativity, or at least they were not 
punctilious in keeping it in mind in reporting research 
findings or in applying them to particular situations. 
For example, it is well known that the magnitude of 
the coefficient of correlation is affected by the range of 
talent of the sample population from which it is com- 
puted. The coefficient of correlation between intelli- 
Sence-test scores and the scores yielded by achieve- 
ment tests will be materially greater, other factors 
being equivalent, for a sample population including 
pupils from grades 4 to 8 than for a similar sample 
population including only sixth-grade pupils. How- 
ever, a report of research seldom includes specific 
mention of the range of talent in connection with a 
coefficient of correlation, and consumers of educa- 
tional research typically cite coefficients of correlation 
without any apparent realization that their magnitude 
is relative to the range of talent. A typical statement 
is that the reliability of a particular test has been 
found to be .85. This factual finding can have no 
precise meaning apart from the range of talent of the 
sample population from which it was computed, and 
an application of this finding to a particular situation 
is hazardous unless the range of talent and other 
conditions are considered. 

The principle of relativity is noted in many of the 
articles in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
frequently as a Warning against uncritical application 
of reported findings or generalizations to particular 
situations. However, the limitations of space made 
it impossible to mention the principle in every connec- 
tion where it is pertinent and, hence, a reader of the 
volume should be alert in applying the principle of 
relativity in his interpretation of the findings and 
generalizations reported. 

The findings of a status study are relative to the 
date of the survey, If they are accepted as reliable and 
valid as of the date of the study, they become outdated 
(i.e. not Correct) as essential conditions change with 
the passage of time. For example, the average intelli- 
Bence-test score of the draftees of World War Il is 33 
percentile points higher than that of the draftees of 
World War I. This finding makes clear that the 
average intelligence-test score of the draftees of World 
War I was not applicable to the corresponding popula- 
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tion of World War 11. With the passage of time the 
finding had become out of date, due to changes in the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by the two genera- 
tions, differences in their experience with tests, and 
probably other causes. 

The findings of many types of studies are relative to 
the tests and other techniques employed in collecting 
data. The fact that each of a group of measuring 
instruments is referred to as an achievement test in 
arithmetic does not mean that all measure the same 
achievement and that the findings from their adminis- 
tration may be considered comparable. In the de- 
termination of the frequencies of words used in chil- 
dren's writings, the findings are relative to the rules 
adopted in regard to prefixes, suffixes, and inflected 
forms. 

A major motive of research in the area of methods 
Of teaching has been the desire to determine the rel- 
ative effectiveness of pattern methods and instructional 
techniques. There is now an accumulation of evidence 
supporting the thesis that the effectiveness of a given 
pattern method or a particular instructional technique 
is relative to the total teaching-learning situation. If 
this principle is valid, it follows that the focus of the 
research in this area should be the advancement of our 
understanding of the conditions under which a given 
pattern method or a particular instructional technique 
is effective in contributing to the realization of the 
accepted objectives of a school. Thus the principle of 
relativity should be recognized in planning research as 
well as utilizing reported findings. 

Comments on the use of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research. Many persons will doubtless con- 
sult the volume to obtain a general understanding of 
research contributions in areas such as audio-visual 
materials, general education, learning, counseling tech- 
niques, or spelling. Other readers will be interested in 
research findings relative to particular questions such 
as birth rates, per-pupil costs of bus transportation, 
tenure of superintendents of schools in large cities, 
changes in number of one-room schools, origin of the 
Carnegie Unit, and the like. Article titles and other 
designations of research areas appear in the Index as 
well as items referring to details. Thus a reader 
should be able to locate the page or pages dealing with 
the item in which he is interested. As the reader 
studies the account, there are certain things he should 
bear in mind. 

‘There is some overlapping between articles. For 
example, there is a general article on VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION in addition to the ones on AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS EDUCATION, HOME-ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION, and INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Graduate 
Work in education is mentioned under GRADUATE 
SCHOOL and also under TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CUR- 
RICULUM. In addition to such overlappings two or 
more authors have utilized the same research, typically, 
for somewhat different purposes but sometimes relative 
to the same point. In other cases, different authors, 
dealing with essentially the same detail, have utilized 
different studies. It has not been considered necessary, 
perhaps not desirable, that there be complete agree- 


ment in such duplicate treatments. Interpretation of 
research findings is a matter of judgment, and an 
author is entitled to express his own judgment. Even 
in what appear to be statements of fact, there may be 
differences due to differences in definition or inter- 
pretation. 

An illuminating illustration is afforded by two sum- 
mary statements in regard to the age limits of the 
compulsory education laws in the several states. In 
the article on COMPULSORY EDUCATION (page 295) 
the author makes a summary statement which appears 
not to agree with a similar statement by the author of 
the article on SCHOOL LAW—I. CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
STATUTORY ASPECTS. Inquiry into the matter revealed 
that the first author based his statement on a publica- 
tion of the United States Office of Education, which 
makes one interpretation of the statutes; the second 
author was guided by the interpretation of the Division 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor. Thus, 
both statements are correct in the light of the respec- 
tive interpretations of age limits specified in the statutes 
on compulsory education. 

This case illustrates an obscure operation of the 
principle of relativity; a statement which most persons 
probably would categorize as a simple enumeration of 
facts is revealed as being relative to the interpretation 
of statutory enactments. The case also serves as a 
warning to readers not to accept even factual state- 
ments without inquiry into the underlying definitions 
of terms and other pertinent matters. As a reader 
notes an apparent inconsistency between statements by 
different authors, he should not conclude that one of 
them is in error until he has inquired into the bases 
for the respective statements. The two authors may 
have reviewed different research findings or may have 
been guided by different definitions of basic terms. 

The limitations of space made it necessary for 
authors to be highly selective in the mention of re- 
searches and to minimize the description and appraisal 
of those mentioned. The date of a study is frequently 
mentioned, especially where the passage of time may 
be presumed to affect the validity of the findings. In 
many other cases the relativity of research findings is 
noted or implied. However, the imposed brevity of the 
articles made it impossible for authors to deal with 
every instance. Hence the user of the volume is urged 
to consult the reference cited when the conditions 
pertinent to a finding are not apparent. This sugges- 
tion is especially pertinent in the case of a reader who 
is contemplating a research of his own. In this con- 
nection the reader should note what an author says in 
regard to needed research. In several articles it is 
pointed out that studies along certain lines will con- 
tinue to be superficial until certain basic research has 
been done. 

In a considerable number of the articles the author 
has mentioned the number of reported studies, which 
is impressively large, and then has hastened to say 
that only relatively few could be considered as research 
of significance. During a pioneer period of endeavor 
it is inevitable that many undertakings will appear 
later as being of little or no worth. Now that we are 
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in a more mature period of educational research, at 
least in most areas, we are increasingly in a position 
to plan more wisely. It is hoped that the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research will function in directing 
research workers of the future along more fruitful 
lines. 

The Review of Educational Research as a supple- 
ment. The coverage of educational research in this 
volume is to about January 1948, and by the date of 
its publication there will be an accumulation of nearly 
two years of production. As a source of information 
in regard to the research of this period, as well as the 
research of future years, the Review of Educational 
Research, publishéd by the American Educational 
Research Association, is recommended. This periodi- 
cal is planned in terms of three-year cycles, and thus 
during a three-year period it presents a comprehensive 
survey of recent educational research. The list of 
general topics has been modified somewhat from cycle 
to cycle, but the plan and scope of the publication are 
indicated by the list of titles of the numbers of the 
seventh cycle, 1949-51, which may be regarded as a 
first supplement to this revision of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. 

1. Social Framework of Education, February 1949 

2. Language and the Fine Arts, April 1949 

3. Teacher Personnel, June 1949 
4. Organization, Administration, and Supervision, 
October 1949 
. Mental and Physical Health, December 1949 
. Educational and Psychological Testing, Febru- 
ary 1950 
J. Finance and Business Administration, April 
1950 

8. Adult Education, June 1950 

9. Education for Work, Citizenship, October 1950 

10. Growth and Development, December 1950 

11. School Plant and Equipment, February 1951 

12. Guidance and Counseling, April 1951 

13. Curriculum: Learning and Teaching, June 1951 

14. Science and Mathematics, October 1951 

15. Methods of Research and Experimentation, 

December 1951 

Authorship. All living contributors to the 1941 
Edition were invited to participate in the revision. A 
number declined the invitation, because of commit- 
ments which occupied their time or for other reasons. 
In such cases, another person was solicited for the 
revision. As a means of giving credit to the original 
author, his name, followed by the explanation “1941 
Edition,” is appended to the article where the revision 
was prepared by another person. In several cases the 
author of an article in the 1941 Edition participated 
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in the revision with the assistance of a collaborator. 
In such cases the two persons appear as joint authors 
of the revision. 

Acknowledgments. ‘The contributors to this revision 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research are 
listed on the following pages. On behalf of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, and also per- 
sonally, the Editor acknowledges their services. In 
several cases it was apparent that promises were kept 
at considerable personal inconvenience; in a few cases 
a contributor responded to an SOS call, thus relieving 
an emergency situation; in all cases the writing was 2 
“labor of love.” As the Editor has read and reread 
the several articles in manuscript and in proof, he has 
been increasingly convinced that the authors have 
rendered a distinctive service in the area of educational 
research. 

Certain cases of editorial assistance deserve men- 
tion: E. G. Williamson planned the revision of the 
articles under STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK and solicited 
contributors for several of the articles. He also read 
the manuscripts submitted. Somewhat similar services 
were rendered by Earl W. Anderson for the area of 
‘TEACHER PERSONNEL, by Charles W. Boardman for 
the field of SECONDARY EDUCATION, by Lloyd A. Cook 
for a group of articles in the area of EDUCATIONAL 
SocioLocy, and by Arch O. Heck for the field of 
PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. 

The support and cooperation of The Macmillan 
Company should also be mentoned. Helpful sugges- 
tions were offered by Miss Aurelia Habekost, Associate 
Editor, who read both the manuscript and the proof 
and contributed much to the details of form. 

In preparing articles of the sort presented in this 
volume authors necessarily include citations of findings 
and conclusions from various reports of research. In 
some cases citations from other writings, especially 
summaries, seemed desirable. It has been the editorial 
policy to minimize the use of direct quotations, espe- 
cially lengthy ones. In some cases, however, an author 
has drawn upon his own writings and occasionally 
material has been quoted from other sources. The 
documentation of an article is intended to express an 
author's acknowledgment of his indebtedness for the 
use of direct quotations and other citations. Due to 
the limitations of space no attempt is made here to list 
the various publishers who granted permission to 
quote, but on behalf of the cooperating authors the 
Editor wishes to make a general acknowledgment of 
the courtesies extended by these publishers. 


WALTER S. MONROE 
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the convenience of the reader a list of abbreviations 
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which appear only once or twice are given in full. 
The reader should bear in mind that some periodical 
titles have been changed. In a bibliographical refer- 
ence the title of the periodical is that of the date of the 
reference, even though it now is known under a dif- 
ferent title. 
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ation Journal. 
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Mich Ed J—Michigan Education Journal. 
Minn J Ed—Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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merly Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
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Nat Univ Ext Assn B—National University Extension 
Association Bulletin. 

Neb Ed J—Nebraska Educational Journal. 
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Parents’ M— Parents’ Magazine. 

Peabody J Ed—Peabody Journal of Education. 
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Personnel J— Personnel Journal. 

Physiol R—Physiological Reviews. 

Political Sci QO—Political Science Quarterly. 

Progres Ed— Progressive Education. 

Psychol B—Psychological Bulletin. 

Psychol Clinic—Psychological Clinic. 
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Psychol Rec—Psychological Record. 
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QO Am Assn Health and Physical Ed—See Res QO. 
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R Ed Res—Review of Educational Research. 
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Res B— Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. 

Res Q— Research Quarterly of the American Associ- 
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(formerly American Association for Health and 
Physical Education Research Quarterly). 

Rural Sociol—Rural Sociology. 


Sch— School (Toronto). 

Sch and Col Placement—School and College Place- 
ment. 

Sch and Com— School and Community. 

Sch and Soc—School and Society. 

Sch Executive—School Executive (formerly School 
Executives Magazine). 

Sch Manag—Sthool Management: Administration, 
Equipment, Maintenance. 

Sch Music— School Musician. 

Sch R— School Review. 

Sch Sci and Math—School Science and Mathematics. 

Sci Ed— Science Education. 

Sec Ed— Secondary Education. 

So Assn Q— Southern Association Quarterly. 

Sociology and Social Res—Sociology and Social Re- 
search. 


Teach Col J—Teachers College Journal. 

Teach Col Rec—Teachers College Record. 

Texas Outl—Texas Outlook. 

Train Sch B—Training School Bulletin, Training 
School, Vineland, N. J. 


Univ Calif Pub Psychol—University of California Pub- 
lications in Psychology. 

Univ H § J—University High School Journal, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Univ of Pittsburgh Sch Ed J— University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal. 


Voc Ed—Vocational Education (see Ind Ed M). 

Voc Ed M— Vocational Education Magazine. 

Voc Guid M— Vocational Guidance Magazine (now 
Occupations). 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury — Abingdon -Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Abingdon Press—See Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

Allyn and Bacon—Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

American Association for Adult Education, New 
York. 

American Bk.—American Book Company, New York. 

American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

American Library Association, Chicago. 

Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Appleton—D. Appleton & Company, New York (now 
Appleton-Century-Crotfts, Inc., New York). 

Appleton-Century — D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York (now Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York). 

Association Press, New York. 


Barnes—Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York. 

Barnes (A. S.) and Co.—A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

Boni— Albert and Charles Boni, Chester, Vermont. 

Boni and Liveright—See Liveright. 

Bowker and Co.—R. R. Bowker Company, New York. 

Bruce Pub. Co.— Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Burgess Pub. Co. — Burgess Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis. 


Carnegie Corp.—Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
New York. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, New York. 

Cattell (Jaques) Press (now Cattell & Co.), New 
York. 

Century—The Century Co., New York (now Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York). 

Clarendon Press—Oxford University Press, New York. 

Commonwealth Fund, New York. 

Cooperative Test Service, New York. 

Cordon Co.—The Cordon Co., Inc., New York (Pub- 
lications acquired by Dryden Press). 

Covici-Friede—Covici, Friede, Inc. (For most titles 
inquire of Crown Publishers, New York). 


Craftsman Press, Syracuse, New York. 

Crofts—TF. S. Crofts & Co., New York. 

Crowell—The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 


Day—The John Day Company, New York. 

Ditson (Oliver) Co.—Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.; 
Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia, Distrib- 
utors. 

Dodd, Mead— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Doubleday—Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York (now Doubleday & Company, 
Inc.). 

Doubleday, Page—Doubleday, Page and Company, 
Garden City, New York (now Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc.). 

Dryden Press—The Dryden Press, Inc., New York. 

Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York. 

Dutton—E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


Educational Records Bureau, New York. 


Faber and Faber—Faber & Faber, Ltd., London. 
Farrar—Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York (now 
Rinehart & Company, New York). 


General Education Board, New York. 

Ginn—Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Gregg Publishing Co.—Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Grosset and Dunlap—Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 

Grune and Stratton—Grune and Stratton, Inc., New 
York. 


Harcourt—Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New 
York. 

Harper—Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Heath—D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 

Holt—Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New York. 

Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


International Textbook—International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


King’s Crown Press, New York. 
Knopf— Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
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Lippincott—]. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Little, Brown—Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

Liveright — Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 

Long (Ray, and Smith (Richard R.), Inc.—Ownership 
acquired by Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 

Longmans—Longmans, Green & Company, Inc., New 
York. 


McGraw-Hill — McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. 

McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 

McMullen Co.—Declan X. McMullen Company, New 
York. 

Macmillan—The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Meador Publishing Co., Boston. 

Modern Age—Modern Age Books, Inc., New York 
(business discontinued). 

Morrow— William Morrow and Sons, New York. 

Mosby—The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis. 


N.E.A.—National Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 
DLC: 

Nelson—Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 

Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co—Nervous & 
Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York. 

Newson and Co.—Newson & Company, New York. 

Norton—W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Oliver and Boyd—Oliver & Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh. 


Payne Fund (The) —The Payne Fund, Inc., New York. 

Pestalozzi Press—Pestalozzi Foundation, New York. 

Philosophical Library — Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York. 

Pitman—Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York. 

Prentice-Hall—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

Principia Press — The Principia Press, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Psychological Corporation, New York. 

Public-Sch.—Public School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 


Putnam—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Rand, McNally—Rand, McNally & Company, Chi- 
cago. - 

Raymond Rich Associates, New York. 

Rinehart—Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York. 

Riverside Press—See Houghton. 

Ronald Press — The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. 

Rosenwald (Julius) Fund, Chicago. 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 

Ryerson Press—Ryerson Press, Ltd., Toronto. 


Saunders—W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 

Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Scott—Scott-Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

Scribner—Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Silver— Silver Burdett Company, New York. 

Simon and Schuster—Simon & Schuster, Inc., New 
York. 

Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation, Inc., New York. 

Stokes—Frederick A. Stokes Company, Philadelphia. 


Teachers Col.—Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Twentieth Century Fund— Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc., New York. 


Van Nostrand—D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. 
Viking Press—Viking Press, Inc., New York. 


Warwick and York—Warwick and York, Inc., Balti- 
more. 

Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

Williams and Wilkins—The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. | 

Williams Press—Williams Press, Inc., Albany, New 
York. 

Wilson (H. W.)—The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. 

Winston—John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

World Bk.—World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 
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ACCREDITATION. The accrediting of secondary 
schools and institutions for higher education in the 
United States is the responsibility of both state and 
independent cooperative agencies. The state authority 
maintains some type of machinery for inspection, but 
such official activity is limited very generally to the 
inspection of public secondary schools. Some states 
carry out routine inspections of independent schools 
that desire a place on state-approved or accredited 
lists. Little attention is given by state agencies to in- 
spection of higher institutions. The dependence of 
the armed services upon existing schools and higher 
institutions as preparatory agencies for candidates for 
entrance to officer-training and specialist-training pro- 
grams early raised the issue of acceptability of the 
school or institution. Since many schools, both new 
and old, found it advantageous to seek accreditment as 
a preliminary step to securing recognition by the 
armed services, practically all states were faced with 
the necessity of securing sufficient evidence to approve 
Or reject such schools. The publication of approved 
lists of schools and higher institutions was the 
result. 

This article will present the main lines of develop- 
ment of accreditment and the problems involved, in 
two parts. The first part deals with secondary schools 
and the second with higher institutions. 

A. Secondary schools. Atpresent atleast four types 
of agencies perform the function of accreditment of 
secondary schools: state departments of education; in- 
stitutions of higher learning; state associations of 
specialized schools, such as schools of business (some- 
times with the cooperation of state and regional 
agencies); and regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. 

The University of Michigan (1872) was the first 
agency in America to establish a plan for accrediting 
secondary schools as a basis for the admission of stu- 
dents. The Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
(1873) was the first state department to develop an 
accrediting system for its public high schools. More 
than a quarter of a century later the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1902 was the first regional association to establish 
standards for accrediting secondary schools. Within 
the next quarter of a century standards were formu- 
lated in three other associations—Southern Associa- 
tion (1912), Northwest Association (1918), and 
Middle States Association (1923). Although the New 


England Association has published standards for sec- 
ondary schools, it has no program of accrediting; in 
this area the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board maintained until recently a list of approved 
schools, admission to the list being determined by the 
college records of graduates of the school. Since the 
discontinuance of this list there is none except the ap- 
proved lists of each of the states in the area. The 
Western Association has no standards and no list of 
accredited secondary schools; the function of accredit- 
ing such schools in that area is performed by the Uni- 
versity of California. 

PROBLEMS OF ACCREDITING. The scope of the stand- 
ards for secondary schools is such that practically all 
aspects of secondary education are of concern to ac- 
crediting agencies. This is more true of state accredit- 
ing agencies than of higher institutions and regional 
associations, particularly within recent years, because 
of the expansion of the functions of the public high 
school and the development of the comprehensive sec- 
ondary school. 

The secondary-school standards set by state depart- 
ments are more varied than those of regional associa- 
tions, according to studies by Hill (1930) (13), Griz- 
zell (1928) (10), and Cook (1929) (2). Hill's study 
of state high-school standardization, in which the 
standards of four-year high schools were considered, 
deals with a variety of specific legal requirements as 
well as with the more conventional aspects of second- 
ary education. The areas that have been emphasized 
most in secondary-school standards of regional asso- 
ciations, according to Grizzell and Cook, are the fol- 
lowing: (a) definition of unit, (b) graduation require- 
ments, (c) length of school year, (d) length of class 
period, (e) size of staff, (f) program of studies, (2) 
pupil load, (Ah) preparation of teachers, (i) teaching 
load, (j) records, (Kk) salaries, (1) library and labora- 
tories, (m) plant, and (n) general efficiency. 

‘Three of the regional associations that accredit sec- 
ondary schools continue to emphasize specific stand- 
ards or requirements. The Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, at its annual meet- 
ing in November 1946, adopted nine general stand- 
ards representing seven major areas: the school’s 
Philosophy, the educational program, the library, the 
school staff, school plant, administration, and school 
and community relations. These new standards were 
greatly influenced by the Evaluative Criteria (6). The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools is at present discussing a complete revision 
of standards to be expressed in terms of criteria and 
regulations. The revision has not yet been accom- 
plished but reveals the unmistakable influence of the 
Evaluative Criteria. 

The major problems that have arisen in connection 
with the development of standards and accrediting 
procedures have been concerned chiefly with the valid- 
ity of existing standards relative to the use of the Car- 
negie unit, graduation requirements, length of the 
school year (in private or parochial schools), pro- 
gram of studies, preparation of teachers, teaching load, 
library, and procedures for judging the efficiency and 
spirit of the school. It is freely admitted that the 
present traditional standards have not been scientifi- 
cally tested by the associations themselves and that 
they are largely the outgrowth of the first standards, 
four in number, adopted by the North Central Asso- 
ciation in 1902. 

TYPICAL RESEARCH STUDIES. Although the several 
associations have lacked facilities for conducting 
studies of all the problems indicated, considerable 
progress has been made in the field of curriculum by 
the Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula of 
the North Central Association (18, 22). The Southern 
Association has through a similar commission carried 
out a long-term cooperative study (14) by selected 
schools and colleges, with the objective of improving 
their educational programs in terms of the peculiar 
needs of the pupils and of the community served by 
each school. A number of special studies, such as a 
general survey of North Central Association sec- 
ondary schools (9), success of secondary-school grad- 
uates in college (16), preparation of secondary-school 
teachers (12), General Education in the American 
High School, Unit Studies in American Problems, and 
Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools, 
have been made by committees appointed by the 
North Central Association (20). In general, however, 
the several associations have promoted studies by 
other agencies. Examples of such studies in the 
North Central Association are the reports on the 
Social studies by Monroe and Foster (17) and on the 
Validity of standards by Yaukey (24); in the Southern 
Association a study of beginning teachers by Camp- 
bell (1) and a study of private secondary education 
by Wilcox (23); and in the Middle States Association 
2 study of teacher load by Stocker (21). A number 
of field studies have also been carried on from time 
to time by the Northwest Association (19). 

An examination of these studies reveals that with 
the possible exception of Yaukey’s summary study 
none has contributed significantly to the solution of 
the troublesome problems in the areas of standards 
and accrediting procedures listed above. In 1934 
Yaukey (24) summarized the evidence from approxi- 
mately forty studies, mostly independent investigations, 
dealing with general principles of accrediting, teacher 
qualifications, instructional procedures (mainly in sci- 
ence), class size, college success, program of studies, 
teaching load, school plant, and pupil load. His con- 
clusion was: “Such studies as have been conducted 


suggest definitely the need for further study of the 
validity of the standards it has been the practice of 
regional associations in the past to set. There are 
also some standards which have not been the subject 
of investigations. They are more or less traditionally 
accepted and have never been seriously questioned.” 
He suggested, however, that the latter standards may 
soon be subjected to investigation also. 

The need for a comprehensive investigation of the 
problems of accrediting was the basis for the coopera- 
tive attack of the six regional associations upon the 
whole problem of standards and accrediting proced- 
ures. This study was first outlined in 1933 by repre- 
sentatives of the regional associations and carried to 
completion during the six years immediately following. 
The full report in five volumes was published in 1939. 
The details of objectives, committee procedures, and 
results are fully presented in Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools—General Report (4). Supplementing this 
official report is a volume, Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools—Supplementary Reprints (5), containing 
twenty-nine short technical reports dealing with spe- 
cific problems, such as bases for accrediting, educa- 
tional philosophy and objectives, scholastic ability of 
pupils, curriculum, guidance, library service, staff 
qualifications and functions, and college success. The 
evaluative criteria organized in a form for convenience 
in evaluating a school as a unified institution and the 
graphic scales with nation-wide, regional, and other 
norms are published as Evaluative Criteria (6) and 
Educational Temperatures (3). The recommended 
procedures for using the evaluation instruments as 
developed in the study’s extensive field program are 
presented in How to Evaluate a Secondary School (7). 

The following are the significant characteristics of 
the study and its products: (a) The study was con- 
ducted cooperatively by the six regional associations 
with the advice and assistance of many national, 
regional, and state organizations and several hundred 
individual collaborators in the field. (b) The data 
of the evaluative criteria were drawn from the wealth 
of existing findings and recommendations to be found 
in more than two thousand sources dealing with all 
aspects of secondary education. (c) The theoretical 
measure of the secondary school as an institution was 
validated by experimental tryout in two hundred 
representative secondary schools. (d) The resulting 
instrument is diagnostic with reference to the strengths 
and weaknesses of the school as an institution. (e) A 
technique was developed for evaluating a secondary 
school in terms of its philosophy and objectives. 
(f) The instrument for evaluation and the procedures 
recommended place the emphasis upon stimulation to 
growth by the school rather than upon standardization 
of institutional characteristics and functions. (g) The 
procedures for evaluation by committees of qualified 
educators—teachers, principals, superintendents, state 
department representatives, professors of education, 
and other specialists—provide significant opportunities 
for improvement in professional knowledge and under- 
standing among educational workers. (h) The study 
recommendations provide for regularly recurring Te- 
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visions of the evaluative criteria and evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

‘The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards has not solved for all time the problems of 
secondary-school standards and accrediting procedures, 
but it has demonstrated the need for continued co- 
operation of all agencies concerned in the improvement 
of instruments and procedures for institutional evalua- 
tion which is so essential to both accrediting and the 
continuing improvement of the secondary school. 

During the eight years since the publication of the 
products of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, a variety of reactions from schools 
that have been evaluated, members of visiting com- 
mittees, and regional associations have been collected 
and analyzed for suggestions as to desirable improve- 
ments. A number of studies of the application of 
Evaluative Criteria in the appraisal of secondary 
schools have been made by independent investigators. 
For example, Hawkins (11) studied the reliability of 
secondary-school evaluations in twenty-five selected 
schools with a double-committee technique. This and 
other studies will no doubt be given careful considera- 
tion in any future revision of procedures. As a result 
of the nation-wide interest in the use of Evaluative 
Criteria the general committee is engaged in a two- 
year revision program. The plan is to publish revised 
evaluative criteria and procedures in 1950. An essen- 
tial feature of the revision is a review of the research 
literature and the reports of deliberative committees 
that have appeared since 1934. 

The only general studies relating to state standards 
and accreditment are those by Manahan (1918) (15) 
and Hill (1930) (13). There is little evidence that 
these investigations and other studies have found solu- 
tions for the major problems indicated above. It is 
apparent that, regardless of the agency responsible for 
the accrediting activity, the standards and procedures 
employed are being seriously questioned and that. if 
accrediting agencies are to retain the confidence of 
educational leaders, the adoption of a program based 
upon scientifically valid measures and procedures is 
imperative. In this connection the postwar problems 
of providing education for large numbers of veterans 
in schools of secondary grade have placed a heavy 
burden upon state education authorities. The lists of 
approved schools need careful scrutiny as a matter of 
protection to the veteran and the governmental agen- 
cies responsible for his further education. Criteria 
and procedures for appraising such schools are needed 
if valid accrediting practices are to be established and 
maintained. 

NEED FOR COOPERATIVE RESEARCH. The major 
problem now confronting regional associations and 
state departments is that of developing programs of 
service in which accrediting shall become chiefly an 
official action in the more important process of pro- 
moting the continuous growth and development of the 
secondary school. If such a service program is to be 
maintained, it is essential that a continuing program 
of research such as that suggested by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards shall be carried 


forward by all agencies concerned. The major aspects 
of this problem involve the systematic revision of the 
measuring instruments and the procedures to be used 
in appraising secondary schools. The cooperative ap- 
proach is of such significance that every effort should 
be made by the regional associations and their affili- 
ated agencies to maintain some kind of coordinating 
group for planning and promoting the activities in- 
volved. 
E. D. GRIZZELL 
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B. Institutions of higher education. Colleges and 
universities are social institutions and as such are 
subject to social control in one form or another. The 
higher institutions of the United States operate under 
charters from state legislatures, and their boards of 
control have wide latitude in the formulation of pol- 
icies and practices. In spite of such legal guarantees 
as their charters provide, all higher institutions are 
influenced by the criticisms and pressures of many 
agencies—the press, the platform, and political, re- 
ligious, economic, and social agencies—that fre- 
quently have little understanding of the requirements 
of institutions for higher education. Moreover, inter- 
institutional relations, both secondary and higher, 
make it necessary that standards be maintained and 
that good practices be promoted in higher education 
throughout the country. 

The term “accreditation” or “accreditment” as used 
in the United States is defined by Zook and Haggerty 
(29) as follows: “Accreditment is the recognition ac- 
corded to an educational institution in the United 
States by means of inclusion in a list of institutions 
issued by some agency or organization which sets up 
standards or requirements that must be complied with 
in order to secure approval.” 

Functions such as are implied by Zook and Hag- 
gerty have generally been performed in other countries 
by the government. The first list of collegiate institu- 
tions in this country was compiled by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1870 and was 
maintained until 1911. Although this was not an 
accredited list, it gradually developed a rough classi- 
fication of higher institutions in the United States. In 
1911 the Bureau of Education specialist in higher 
education developed in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Universities a classification of 
American collegiate institutions based upon the scho- 
lastic records of their students in graduate courses 
leading to the master’s degree. This list failed to 
receive the approval of the President and was never 
published. This was the only real effort on the part of 
the federal education authority to establish a national 
list of accredited higher institutions. 

Other national agencies that had some interest in 
the accreditment of higher institutions during the 
quarter century 1898-1923 were the National Educa- 
tion Association (1898), Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (1906), National Associa- 
tion of State Universities (1908), and the Association 
of American Universities (1914). j 

‘The early participation of the Association of Amer- 


ican Universities in accrediting higher institutions was 
somewhat fortuitous. It came about as the result of a 
communication in 1905 from the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Berlin relative to the future 
policy to be followed by that institution in accepting 
American students from member institutions of the 
Association. The reaffirmation of this policy in 1912 
led to the adoption by the Association in 1914 of a 
list of American colleges whose graduates were rec- 
ommended for admission to German universities. This 
was the first national list of accredited higher institu- 
tions, and it is still maintained. In 1924 the Associa- 
tion abandoned its policy of accrediting a higher insti- 
tution solely on the basis of the scholastic record of 
its graduates pursuing courses for the master’s degree 
and adopted the standards recommended by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in 1922. 

While these national agencies were struggling with 
the problem of establishing common standards and 
practices throughout the nation, the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools set to work to 
solve the problem in their own areas. The North 
Central Association established the first standards for 
higher institutions in 1909 and published the first list 
of accredited higher institutions in 1913. The stand- 
ards adopted in 1909 were primarily for liberal arts 
colleges; standards for junior colleges and teachers col- 
leges were adopted in 1918. Other regional associa- 
tions followed the North Central Association in the 
development of standards and accredited lists: North- 
west Association (1918), Middle States Association 
(1921), and Southern Association (1921). The New 
England Association and the Western Association 
have no accredited lists. The several regional asso- 
ciations have maintained informal contact in the de- 
velopment of their programs of accreditation, and as 
a result standards and procedures tended to be simi- 
lar until the North Central Association embarked 
upon its new accrediting plan in 1934 (29). 

The early activities in accrediting were mainly con- 
cerned with the general college and university, but in 
time specialized higher institutions as independent 
schools and as departments or schools within univer- 
sities received special attention. According to Marsh 
(21) “standards in a given field of professional edu- 
cation are largely set by the practicing members of 
the profession whose judgments are implemented 
through an association of schools offering training for 
that profession.” It is difficult to secure adequate and 
up-to-date information concerning the accrediting ac- 
tivities in all the important specialized fields. As an 
indication of the scope of the movement the following 
developments in a few major areas are noted. In 
1907 the Council on Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals of the American Medical Association began the 
classification of medical schools on the basis of in- 
formation concerning personnel, equipment, and ad- 
ministration secured by questionnaire and inspection 
and the standing of graduates in various state licens- 
ing examinations. This venture of the American 
Medical Association into the field of accreditation 
encouraged many other similar efforts such as the 
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accrediting of law schools by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation (1921), schools of music by the National 
Association of Schools of Music (1925), library 
schools by the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association (1925-26), 
teachers colleges by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges (1927), and engineering schools 
by the Committee on Engineering Schools of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
(1935-37). 

Two agencies that participated in the early years in 
the promotion of better practices in accrediting higher 
institutions were the National Conference Committee 
on Standards and the American Council on Education. 
The Conference Committee grew out of a resolution 
adopted by the National Association of State Universi- 
ties in 1905 and continued to function from 1906 to 
1923. It then turned over the functions of coordina- 
tion of the activities of accrediting agencies to the 
American Council on Education, whose standards, 
published in 1922, influenced the standards of regional 
associations, church boards, and state departments of 
education. More recently the Council’s Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures in Higher Institutions has 
functioned in the promotion of discussion of problems 
of accreditation (2, 4). At the same time, pressure 
from certain higher institutions gave rise to the Joint 
Committee on Accrediting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities and the National As- 
sociation of State Universities (1938). The function 
of this committee is to promote a reduction in the 
time, energy, and expense involved in meeting the 
requirements of the increasing number of accrediting 
agencies, as well as to restore responsibility to the in- 
dividual institution and to the state (17). 

As a rule the state functions to a limited extent as 
an accrediting agency at the level of higher education. 
Thirty state departments or state boards have either 
standards or guides to be used in the process of accred- 
iting Or have a list of approved institutions. Eighteen 
states and the District of Columbia have no provisions 
for accrediting or are dependent upon some other 
agency of the state for this service. New York State 
Board of Regents has been the most active of the 
state agencies in maintaining a program of accredit- 
ment within and without the state (8, 9, 10, 12, 21). 
Since 1944 most states have assumed some responsi- 
bility for policies concerning the evaluation of war- 
service experience and the use of the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests (1). 

PROBLEMS OF ACCREDITING. The major criticisms 
of the present tendencies in accrediting practices are 
directed at the complexity of procedures, duplication 
in reports required by general and special agencies, 
dictation by groups outside the educational field, and 
the usurpation of responsibilities which belong to the 
institution or the state authority. These criticisms are 
not aimed at appropriate regulation by democratic and 
voluntary associations that provide for controls not 
provided by federal or state authority (2, 4, 17). 

The following problems are now generally recog- 
nized by accrediting agencies: (a) how to reduce 


excessive labor and expense in preparing reports; (b) 
how to promote the most effective relations among 
higher institutions, the professions, state agencies, and 
accrediting agencies; (c) how to provide for more 
emphasis upon qualitative rather than quantitative 
standards or criteria; (d) the value of student per- 
formance as a basis for accrediting an institution; (e) 
how to coordinate the activities of all agencies con- 
cerned with accreditation of higher institutions. 

TYPICAL RESEARCH STUDIES. It should be observed 
at the outset that the problems inherent in accrediting 
involve policy and therefore conference and delibera- 
tion of representatives of interested parties. Because 
of this fact, research has been neglected. Some fun- 
damental research reveals the need for more intensive 
study of specific problems. In a study of the develop- 
ment and present status of accrediting of higher insti- 
tutions Bethel (8) reveals the existence of much con- 
flict and criticism, some of which might be eliminated 
or appreciably reduced by cooperative action on the 
part of the several parties concerned. He advocates a 
central agency as a medium of research which could 
conduct studies of accrediting procedures, promote 
experimentation in higher institutions, and organize 
visitation in higher institutions, using representatives 
of both general and specialized accrediting agencies as 
needed and thus reducing the duplication of demands 
upon the institution concerned. Davis (11) provides 
the best study of the development of an accrediting 
agency, revealing clearly the problems of the volun- 
tary accrediting association and its opportunities for 
leadership. 

Perhaps the most significant and productive study 
is that of the North Central Association (29) which 
in preliminary form in 1934 suggested “a point of 
view and a preliminary framework of procedures” of 
evaluation which were gradually developed and re- 
fined. “Implicit in the proposal was the intent to se- 
cure flexibility in accrediting activities and to inaugu- 
rate a plan that would stimulate continuous growth 
toward ideals of educational quality in institutions of 
higher education.” The study as finally reported 
includes: (a) A Statement of Policy (29); (b) A 
Manual of Accrediting Procedures (23); (c) The Eval- 
uation of Higher Institutions—a series of seven vol- 
umes dealing with principles of accrediting higher 
institutions (29), the faculty (16), the educational pro- 
gram (15), the library (28), student personnel service 
(14), administration (25), and finance (26). Other 
studies (24) by special committees and by the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities deal with cur- 
rent problems or the investigation of practice in par- 
ticular fields or areas. In this category should be 
mentioned studies that are being conducted regularly 
by special committees and commissions in the South- 
ern Association (27). Among the agencies for accred- 
iting specialized institutions, the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development (13) has been most 
active in the promotion of research useful in the pro- 
gram of accreditation. 

Student performance as a basis for accreditment has 
been used in accrediting medical schools, and in the 
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early years it was an important basis for determining 
the institutions to be included on the list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. The most recent 
extensive study of the achievement of the college stu- 
dent was the Pennsylvania Study (20). The results of 
this study are valuable to accrediting agencies in call- 
ing attention to the need for greater care in selection 
and classification of students and false assumptions 
regarding the standards of achievement required for 
graduation. An interpretation of the functions of 
examinations and processes of accreditation as devel- 
oped in the United States is presented by Kandel (18); 
the major emphasis, however, is upon examinations 
and their uses. 

Although accreditation has generally been defined 
in terms of institutional accreditment, the problem of 
accrediting courses and service experiences of veterans 
led to the preparation of a cumulative manual (5) for 
the use of schools and colleges and to the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences (6, 7, 22) “to act as a central clearing- 
house to cooperate with educational institutions, asso- 
ciations, and organizations concerned with the evalua- 
tion of military training and experience.” 

In recent years there has been increasing interest in 
regional and national agencies in promoting institu- 
tional study on a cooperative plan. Two significant 
studies in this category have been published. The 
Southern Association Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research (27) directed a seven-year study 
involving 33 schools with the following major pur- 
pose: “To plan and direct a cooperative study on the 
part of both high school and college designed to de- 
velop an educational program that will more ade- 
quately meet the needs of our youth.” The important 
outcome of this study that should concern agencies for 
accrediting higher institutions that educate teachers is 
“that teacher education in a situation where the 
method of the Study is to be encouraged would need 
to depart from the conventional patterns of study” 
now dominating higher institutions. Another study 
sponsored by the American Council on Education is 
the Cooperative Study in General Education (3). The 
22 cooperating colleges were distributed from Pennsyl- 
vania to California and from Minnesota to Alabama. 
“By common agreement the primary purpose of the 
Study was to effect desirable changes in educational 
practice.” The outcome that should be of particular 
interest to accrediting agencies, aside from many im- 
plications concerning standards or criteria, is the great 
Value in cooperative study of educational problems as 
a means of continuous improvement. 

NEED FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND IMPLEMEN- 
TATION. Tf the major functions of accrediting agencies 
— maintenance of standards and stimulation of higher 
institutions to continuous improvement—are to be 
performed effectively, research on such problems as 
have been indicated must continue. Moreover, better 
implementation of the findings of research is impera- 
tive. It is as an implementing influence that the ac- 

crediting agency may render its greatest service. 
Much of the research will continue in the universities 


and in field studies of individual and cooperating 
higher institutions, but except for the few institutions 
that cooperate in field studies the results of research 
tend to remain unknown and unused so long that their 
findings cease to have real value. The problem of 
implementation is difficult because it involves contin- 
uous attention and a high degree of cooperation on 
the part of all the agencies involved in accreditment. 
Much of the cooperation will be concerned with re- 
search in the development of instruments and proce- 
dures for utilizing what knowledge now exists as well 
as new knowledge to be derived. 

The solution of the twin problems of promoting re- 
search and of implementing research findings calls for 
a high degree of cooperation and coordination of the 
resources and activities of accrediting agencies. The 
history of accrediting in this country clearly reveals a 
felt need in this direction, as indicated by the several 
coordinating committees that have existed during the 
period of the accrediting movement. 

E. D. GRIZZELL 
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ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL. In the 
Dictionary of Education administration is defined as 
“the direction, control, and management of all mat- 
ters pertaining to school affairs.” “Direction” is to 
be interpreted in the sense of leadership within both 
the community and the school system. Within the 
community “direction” is accomplished through the 
various activities of public relations (q.v.). Within 
the school system “direction” centers in curriculum 
development (g.v.), supervision (q.v.), and in-service 
education of the teacher personnel (g.v.). 

The direction function is basic; “control” and “man- 
agement” are means to the realization of the purposes 
defined in the educational planning. Since education 
is a function of the state, certain controls are at the 
state level in the form of constitutional provisions, 
legislative enactments, and executive actions of the 
chief school official of a state. Further control is 
exercised by the local board of education and by the 
superintendent of schools as the executive officer of 
the board of education. “Management” designates a 
broad function, including not only business adminis- 
tration (g.v.), but also responsibilities relative to the 
school plant (g.v.), pupil personnel work (g.v.), 
teacher personnel (g.v.), and other affairs of the edu- 
cational enterprise. 


In this volume the treatment of administration is 
distributed among several articles. Some of these are 
indicated above. Others are specified in the Index. 
This article includes three topics: A. Distinctive as- 
pects of administration in city schools; B. Boards of 
education; C. Superintendent of schools. 

A. Distinctive aspects of administration in city 
schools. In cities, especially in the larger cities, the 
administration of schools tends to be distinctive in the 
sense that certain problems which are infrequent or 
even essentially nonexistent in rural areas and small 
cities become major concerns in large cities and that 
the magnitude of the administrative task is so great 
that a staff organization with distributed responsibili- 
ties is required. For example, providing substitute 
teachers in cases of temporary teacher absence is a 
task requiring a formal administrative provision in a 
large city, whereas in rural areas and even in small 
cities the matter is handled informally or the class 
may be dismissed. Certain problems created by the 
“slum” areas of large cities are essentially nonexistent 
in rural communities and small cities. As a basis for 
delineating more adequately the distinctive aspects of 
city school administration certain facts about the 
modern city will be noted. 

The city, as it has come to contain an increasing 
percentage of the people of our society, has taken on 
added significance. It probably has a significance far 
beyond the proportion of the people it represents be- 
cause it embodies the promise and problems of the 
industrial revolution through which we are living 
more acutely than other areas of the nation. In num- 
bers it is striking enough. In the twelve largest cities 
one sixth of the population is found; cities of over 
50,000 population contain 34 per cent of the popula- 
tion. These figures of course involve only those who 
reside in the cities and do not include the additional 
hundreds of thousands who are partial citizens of the 
cities, spending their working lives there but residing 
in suburban areas which are parts of the cities in all 
ways except the legal. 

Tyler (36) lists as the unique characteristics of the 
urban community the following: (a) continuous and 
chaotic stimulation resulting in confusion, (b) mech- 
anization, (c) impersonality, (d) commercialism, and 
(e) complexity of organization. These characteristics 
he states have implications for the educational pro- 
gram, school-community contacts, and staff organi- 
Zation. 

The city is characterized by extremes. It has a 
highly heterogeneous population—heterogeneous eco- 
nomically, racially, culturally, educationally, reli- 
giously, occupationally. Other communities or areas 
are heterogeneous also but not to the extent that the 
large city is. The very size of the city, let alone its 
organization, makes it difficult for the people to be 
a part of a city community; they are likely to be more 
intensely a part of some neighborhood within the city, 
or of some occupational or economic group, or of a 
number of organizations and groups which may not 
be marked by unity of purpose. The urban popula- 
tion is characterized by fragmentation—endless group- 
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ings and yet a lack of the unity which is essential for 
effective functioning. Social action thus is difficult. 
The city is characterized by stratification, economi- 
cally and socially. 

The city is also characterized by mobility—some 
through the class structure but more by movement 
from one city to another or to other parts of the city 
on much the same economic or social level. Social 
controls of great strength in smaller communities and 
rural areas are less powerful here. The city is a 
product of industrial growth and change, and conse- 
quently economic insecurity or fear of it takes its 
highest toll. On the other hand, because of the 
greater need and demand for action in fields such as 
recreation, housing, and hospitalization, the greatest 
strides have been made. Yet here much (perhaps 
most) remains to be done, for the need and demand 
are large and growing. Thus a most diverse people 
have become a most interdependent people and the 
end of their interdependence has not yet appeared. 
Their problems are difficult not only because there 
are so many of them, but also because they are more 
acute, because the people sense them more keenly, 
because many of the people, especially of certain so- 
cial and economic groups, live outside their legal 
boundaries, because of the massive size, because of the 
diversity of the people, and because of the desperate 
need for planning and the little of it which has been 
done. For these reasons it can be argued with point 
that the large city differs from the other sections of 
the nation not only in size but also in kind. 

What then of the school and the administration of 
the school in this epitome of opportunity and diffi- 
culty? Should the urban school be viewed as one 
essentially different or rather one in which the prob- 
lems and opportunities may be both greater and dif- 
ferent from those in other local areas? The author is 
inclined to accept the latter view, and with it in mind 
turns to an examination of some of the more pressing 
problems of the administration of city schools—not 
that they may not be found in other local areas in 
some instances but rather that they tend to be more 
pressing in the city. 

1. School administration in the city, especially in 
the large city, has a different relation to the state than 
school administration in rural areas and small cities. 
Of course, the city school system is similarly a part of 
the state school system, but because it frequently ex- 
ceeds the minima set up by the state and because it 
frequently has administrators of greater competence 
than the state administrators, it Operates to a striking 
degree beyond the state provisions which are only 
minima. Furthermore, because of its special prob- 
lems, the city school system frequently is in a class of 
school district which separates it from others, and in 
effect it, therefore, is the subject of much special legis- 
lation. This may be necessary and desirable; how- 
ever, it also subjects the city school system to the 
restrictive controls of a legislature which may be dom- 
inated by representatives from smaller local units who 


may view the wealth and educational provisions of the 
city with some envy. 


2. The number of children and the density of the 
population constitute special problems and opportuni- 
ties for the city. Some of the larger cities have a 
school population far exceeding that of a considerable 
number of the states. The problems of providing 
buildings, instructional staff, equipment, and other 
facilities are thus very great. The density of popula- 
tion reduces transportation costs, but it may result in 
exceedingly large schools with entirely too little recre- 
ation area and opportunity for the less formal aspects 
of education. The numbers of children, however, 
make it possible to provide economically for the spe- 
cial needs of groups of children. For this reason, pro- 
Visions for the atypical in cities far outrun those in 
other parts of the state. Because of the problems of 
the community, it is in the city also that provisions 
for education upward and downward are likely to 
exceed considerably such provisions in other parts of 
the state. 

3. The mobility and heterogeneity of the people 
and the tensions of the city are greater, and they are 
brought into the school more significantly than in 
other areas. Here the demand for intercultural edu- 
cation is greatest. Here the traditional social controls 
of the community are weaker than in other areas, and 
consequently the challenge to the school to develop 
young people who can exercise control in accord with 
the principles of democracy is greater. Brameld (2) 
has presented a picture of policies and practices re- 
garding minorities in a number of cities. 

4. The problems of finance are somewhat different 
from those in other areas. The educational services 
demanded and needed exceed those in other parts of 
the state. The provision of each service is likely to be 
more costly than in other areas of the state. Yet de- 
mands upon the city for other types of service result 
in the expenditure for education of a much smaller 
percentage of tax funds locally raised than is true in 
other areas. The city has the wealth to make these 
provisions, but in many instances it is severely limited 
by legislative act in its power to do so. Here more 
than in other areas real estate is an inadequate index 
of tax-paying ability, and yet it continues to be 
heavily employed. In cities the problems are so large, 
the demands and the inability of the people of the 
city to come easily to grips with the problems so 
great (because of vested interests and pressure groups, 
as well as because of their lack of understanding of 
the problems and of how to overcome them) that 
action lags far behind need and demand. 

5. The complexity of the city demands much more 
cooperative planning and action by the city school 
administrator than is true of his counterpart in other 
areas. As Holy (14) has pointed out, the city and 
the school must establish an intimate relationship if 
either is to accomplish its end. In the city public 
housing has made most progress. Some public agency 
must accept responsibility for a wide variety of rec- 
reational opportunities. Other social agencies arise 
in large numbers, and they too are engaged in edu- 
cation. Health agencies exist, and of some of their 
services the schools may avail themselves rather than 
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make all provisions independently. The city school 
exists in a community marked by problems and ac- 
tivity pointed toward their solution. The city school 
administrator is thus almost inevitably involved in the 
strains and strife from which growth occurs and the 
city school cannot long exist as far removed from 
life outside as schools may in other areas. 

6. The number of children, the number of schools, 
the varied types of schools and programs, and the 
Varied services and relationships require an adminis- 
trative organization which in size and complexity is 
unknown in smaller administrative units. The size of 
the administrative organization brings with it many 
problems. It may produce bureaucratic controls of an 
undesirable type. Lubera (15) examined the position 
of intermediary school officers, and Reavis, Bolmeier, 
and Stumpf (30) studied the relations of school prin- 
cipals to the central administrative office. Conform- 
ity and uniformity may come to be valued more than 
individuality, initiative, and variety. Advancement 
may be based more upon willingness to conform than 
upon ability to lead in the solution of problems. 
Principals of schools thus may become clerks who 
carry out administrative details and orders with pre- 
cision, rather than being educational leaders. 

Teachers may become far removed from adminis- 
trators. Communication between teachers and ad- 
ministrators is less free and misunderstandings may 
grow. The very number and dispersion of teachers 
may result in the creation of many organizations with 
jurisdictional disputes characterizing their attack upon 
problems, rather than unity and understanding. The 
problems of personnel administration are surely 
greater than in other areas of the educational enter- 
prise. Teachers in the city tend to be more highly 
trained, more interested in democratic participation, 
yet possibly more individualistic and more frustrated. 

The whole area of the role of the administrative 
officers who stand between the superintendent and the 
teachers is more acute in the city than in other local 
areas. Some believe that because of the problems 
touched upon here the city schools are no longer in 
the forefront in American education as they were 
fifty years ago. To decentralize these vast organiza- 
tions and to release the powers of administrators and 
teachers for creative work is one of the major prob- 
lems confronting city school administration. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. Large areas for research 
remain in the field of problems and opportunities per- 
taining specifically to the administration of schools in 
cities. Among these are: What is the most promising 
relation of the large city school system to the state 
and to the municipal government? How can the 
wealth of the city be more effectively brought to bear 
upon educational needs? How can the richness which 
comes from variety and heterogeneity in many things 
be unified and employed more fully in urban educa- 
tion? What is the best type of internal organization 
for the large city with its specialization of personnel, 
and how can it be attained? How can the potential 
contribution of all personnel be brought to bear more 
fully upon the educational problems of the city? How 


can essential unity and necessary decentralization in 
administration best be effected? How can the city 
regain the leadership in American education which it 
once had? How can the essential cooperation with 
many other agencies involved in planning and carrying 
on education in the city be best achieved? What pro- 
cedures are most effective for informing the people 
regarding the educational needs and for enabling them 
to participate more effectively in the solution of edu- 
cational problems? These are suggestive only. As 
indicated in the preceding paragraphs, there are large 
numbers of problems confronting the city school ad- 
ministrator which are of sufficient significance to war- 
rant an attack upon them through various research 
procedures. 

For a complementary article see RURAL EDUCATION 
— IV. SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

B. Boards of education. SIZE. During the second 
half of the nineteenth century, many boards of edu- 
cation were extremely large, but within this period 
there was a growing recognition of the desirability of 
smaller ones. During the last decade of the century, 
situations such as the following were found: Mil- 
waukee had a board of 36 members appointed by the 
aldermen of the several wards; Philadelphia had a 
board of 37 members appointed by the judges of the 
court of common pleas by ward; Pittsburgh had a 
central board of 37 members elected by wards by the 
several boards of directors of the subdistricts; Cincin- 
nati had a board of 30 members, one elected from 
each ward; Brooklyn had a central board of 45 mem- 
bers and a local committee of 3 members appointed 
for each school; New York (now boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx) had a board of 21 members 
and was divided into 35 inspection districts for each 
of which the mayor appointed 5 inspectors. 

Deffenbaugh (5) reporting on boards of education in 
more than 50 cities indicated an average size in 1902 
of 14.2; 1917, 10.5; 1927, 8.2 The National Educa- 
tion Association (26) reported in 1945 an average of 
7.3 for cities over 100,000 and of 6.6 for cities of 
30,000 to 100,000. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation (37) reported an increase, in cities of 100,000 
population and over, in the proportion having nine 
members or fewer from 79.4 per cent in 1917 to 87.2 
per cent in 1940. The National Education Association 
(26) reported 89.0 per cent with nine or fewer mem- 
bers in 1945. Thus the trend toward smaller boards 
continues, although they are now, on the average, a 
size that is generally regarded as desirable. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION. When central 
boards of education were first established, many cities 
had the members represent the various former districts 
or wards of the city. The undesirable effects of this 
practice were soon apparent, and it is now generally 
agreed that a member should represent the educational 
interests of the whole city rather than any subdivision 
of it. Since 1890 much progress has been made in 
the direction of bringing practice into accord with the 
accepted theory. In 1936-37, of 75 cities of over 
100,000 population 62 chose board members at large; 
9 chose them to represent wards, boroughs, or local 
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school districts; and 4 chose part from the city at large 
and part from wards or local districts. In cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 a slightly larger proportion chose 
members at large (19). In 1945 in cities having a 
population of 30,000 and over, 89 per cent chose mem- 
bers at large (26). 

METHODS OF SELECTING BOARD MEMBERS. In the 
nineteenth century, appointment by either the city 
council or the mayor was a common practice, but 
the trend has been toward independent boards elected 
by popular vote. In 1937, of 75 cities of over 100,000 
population reporting, the boards of education of 55 
were elected by popular vote, while 12 were appointed 
by the mayor, 1 by the mayor and city council, 3 by 
the city council, commission, or aldermen, and 4 by 
judges (19). In 1945 approximately 78 per cent of the 
cities of over 30,000 population elected members by 
popular vote. This percentage has not changed greatly 
since 1917 in the case of the cities of 30,000 to 
100,000; in the case of cities of over 100,000, a defi- 
nite and recent shift toward election appeared (26). 
When the board is elected by popular vote, the more 
common practice is to hold the election at the time 
of the general city election, although a slight trend 
toward separate school elections has appeared in re- 
cent years (26). 

There is some disagreement among authorities as 
to the best way of selecting a board of education. The 
weight of opinion, however, leans toward popular elec- 
tion. Some authorities are not opposed to appoint- 
ment by the mayor, especially in very large cities. 
The manner in which candidates are nominated for 
election or appointment may be as important as the 
technique of selecting them. A comprehensive study 
to determine the quality of the members of the boards 
selected in different ways, the efficiency with which 
they serve, the organization and administrative proce- 
dures found under each type, and the general effi- 
ciency of the school systems for which they legislate 
should be made. It should be more than a surface 
survey, for some of the most important effects of 
boards of certain types may not become apparent until 
the boards have been in operation for many years. 

LENGTH OF TERM. A century ago board members 
were frequently elected for one-year terms. In 1902 
Rollins (33) reported that the term of office of board 
members was generally 2 or 3 years. In 1937 the 
median length of term in cities over 100,000 as well 
as in smaller cities was 4 years. Nearly a third of 
each of these population groups provided terms of 
5 years or more. In 1945 the average term in cities 
over 100,000 was 4.5 years and in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 it was 4 years (26). Both of these averages 
represent Slight increases over earlier years. The 
election or appointment of board members is generally 
conducted in such manner as to insure overlapping 
of terms. With longer terms has come longer tenure 
of members. Authorities in general agree that the 
election or appointment of a school-board member 
should be for a term of at least 5 years, with subse- 
quent reappointment or re-election dependent upon 
ability to serve efficiently. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when boards of education were large and the 
educational service was rapidly expanding, large num- 
bers of committees were formed by most boards of 
education. Administrative work had not yet been 
turned over to administrative officers. In 1890 there 
were boards of education with as many as 70 standing 
committees. Under these conditions the board of edu- 
cation became a body which approved committee 
reports, frequently with little or no consideration of 
them. Thus various committees acted for the board, 
and no one body formulated policy. With the recog- 
nition of the weaknesses of this system and with 
smaller boards and administrative officers with larger 
powers, a movement for fewer standing committees 
got under way. Deffenbaugh (5) states that in 1917, 
of 41 cities of 100,000 or more population, 3, or 7.3 
per cent, had no standing committees, while in 1927, 
of 55 cities of the same population group, 21, or 38.2 
per cent, had no standing committees. The National 
Education Association (26) reports that in 1945, 48 per 
cent of cities of this size had no standing committees. 
In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population in 1917, 9 
per cent had no standing committees, while in 1927, 
25 per cent were without standing committees. The 
National Education Association (26) reports that in 
1945, 41 per cent of cities of this population range 
had no standing committees. At the same time there 
had also been a movement toward decreasing the 
number of committees by boards which have retained 
the standing-committee principle. Thus in cities of 
100,000 population and over in 1917 almost 10 per 
cent had 10 or more committees, while in 1927 less 
than 2 per cent had this number of committees. A 
similar trend exists in the case of the smaller cities, 

Some superintendents contend that a few com- 
mittees are essential for the best administration of 
their schools. Through these committees they find 
that board members can utilize their particular 
strengths and that certain matters can be handled with 
less public criticism. Most authorities hold that pub- 
lic interest needs to be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged and that the utilization of the strengths of 
board members through having them serve as chair- 
men of certain committees is almost certain to lead 
to interference in matters which ‘should be handled 
by the administrative officers. The strengths of all 
members can exhibit themselves in the regular board 
meetings. Morehart (17) proposed that the school 
law should prohibit standing committees but permit 
the appointment of special ccemmittees for specific 
purposes, the accomplishment of which should dis- 
charge them. Authorities in general regard the elimi- 
nation of the standing-committee system as a decided 
step toward the simplification and improvement of the 
administrative machinery of city school systems. 
Some authorities also oppose special committees. 
There is probably need for study of the effectiveness 
of boards with committees compared with boards 
which have no committees, to determine whether a 
limited use of the committee system has any contribu- 


tion to make to excellent school administration. 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATION. Morehart (17) reported, 
and there is general agreement among authorities, that 
meetings should be held monthly or at least not more 
than bi-weekly and that special meetings should be 
called when necessary, but that the practice of hold- 
ing special meetings should be discouraged. The 
National Education Association (26) reported in 1945 
that cities of over 100,000 had an average of 21 
regular meetings and 6.6 special meetings; and that 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000 had an average of 14.7 
regular meetings and 6.5 special meetings. At the 
first meeting in July, new members should begin their 
duties. At this meeting the board should elect its 
officers. ‘The secretary should serve for a long period. 
The board needs also to decide upon the general pro- 
cedures to be followed at its meetings and to have 
clear definitions of a quorum and a majority and of 
the order of business. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND POWERS. Early school com- 
mittees or boards of education were frequently with- 
out broad responsibilities. They were committees 
appointed to inspect and supervise the teachers and 
the general conditions of the schools. They then re- 
ported back to the town meeting or to the selectmen 
or council, which bodies had power to act. Today a 
city board of education is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the schools. It is an agent of 
the state and answerable in many ways directly to the 
state. The board cannot lawfully perform any serv- 
ices which have not been set forth and defined in the 
charter or statutes or which are not clearly implied 
by them. A long period of years, however, has seen 
an extension of the powers of city boards of educa- 
tion. There was a question in the last half of the 
nineteenth century in many states whether they could 
establish secondary schools, but today they have in 
many instances power to establish, in addition to ele- 
mentary schools, special schools and services, sec- 
ondary schools, and collegiate and adult educational 
opportunities. Although they were at first responsible 
to the city council without tax power, today in many 
cities they act as agents of the state, independent of 
the municipal authorities, with the sole power to levy 
school taxes and to expend the income thereof. 

As late as the beginning of the twentieth century, 
in several cities control of school plant remained in 
hands other than the board of education. This type 
of situation has now largely disappeared. Several 
decades ago in thé case of most cities the board of 
education was both a legislative and an administrative 
body. In recent years there has been a slight tend- 
ency toward making the board less administrative and 
more definitely legislative through giving definite legal 
status to administrative officers. The board, however, 
in general still can legally engage in the direct admin- 
istration of many aspects of the educational service, 
but in the large city the size of the enterprise impresses 
upon board members the desirability of securing able 
administrators, giving them large powers, and holding 
them responsible. Through selection of an able super- 
intendent, through devoting attention to policy pointed 
toward the advancement of education, through ap- 


praising the educational service and courageously 
participating in its improvement, board members have 
found their largest opportunity for service. Their 
responsibilities are large, their opportunities almost 
unlimited, and both are likely to be met best if partici- 
pation in administrative detail is avoided. 

LEGAL LIABILITIES OF BOARDS AND MEMBERS. Ed- 
wards (9) indicates that as long as boards of education 
act honestly and in good faith within their legal rights 
they are not held liable to an individual for injuries 
which result from error of judgment. The board of 
education is in general well safeguarded from liability. 
The school district is an involuntary subdivision of 
the state, and the state cannot be sued in its own 
courts without its consent. Therefore, the courts 
have held in the absence of permissive legislation that 
a damage suit against the school district cannot be 
brought without its own consent. It has also been 
pointed out (24) that the courts have held that the 
school board can levy taxes only for specific purposes 
and, if these funds were diverted through damage 
suits, the board might not be able to carry out the 
service which it was created to perform. Despite these 
opinions damages have been allowed more frequently 
in recent cases than in earlier ones, and legislation 
permitting suits has increased. 

Boards of education have frequently been held 
liable where injury has resulted from an act in which 
the board exceeded its authority. Also, when injury 
or loss resulted from an act of trespass or through 
the maintenance of a nuisance by the board of educa- 
tion, the board has been held liable. 

Members of boards of education who act in good 
faith without fraud are not held personally liable on 
contracts even though through mistake they may have 
exceeded their legal authority. However, school- 
board members will be required to reimburse the dis- 
trict for funds paid out for acts or things expressly 
prohibited by the constitution or statute. See also 
SCHOOL LAW. 

QUALIFICATIONS POSSESSED BY MEMBERS AND THOSE 
DESIRABLE FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE ON A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. Counts (3), in 1927, described the typical 
city board of education. The median age of members 
was 48.3 years, with members of appointive boards 
on the average older than members of elective boards. 
He reported that 14.3 per cent of members of city 
boards were women and that in regard to occupation 
the largest number were merchants, while lawyers, 
physicians, manufacturers, and bankers followed in 
the order named. The outstanding conclusion was 
that the control of education and the formulation of 
educational policy were entrusted very largely to 
representatives of the more favored classes. The 
National Education Association (26) reported that in 
1945, 35 per cent of city school-board members were 
proprietors and executives, while 20 per cent were 
professionals, 7 per cent housewives, and no other 
occupational group had more than 6 per cent. It is 
agreed that board of education members should be 
drawn from various occupational groups because of 
the resulting different points of view but that interest 
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in the education of all the people is essential in any 
case. 

Arnett (1) in 1932 reported that, in the cities of over 
50,000 population which were studied, the school- 
board members had educational qualifications on the 
average considerably above the average citizen of the 
respective communities. In 1945 the National Educa- 
tion Association (26) also found this and noted that 
the larger the city the higher was the educational 
level of the members. 

There is general agreement concerning the qualities 
which board members should have regardless of sex, 
occupation, or formal education. These qualities 
have been well presented by Edmonson (8) somewhat 
as follows: conviction that public education is impera- 
tive in a democracy, background of experience to 
insure understanding of general educational needs 
and resources, high intelligence, sound judgment, per- 
sonal honesty, genuine cooperativeness, recognition of 
necessity of employing (and not interfering with) ex- 
perts to administer the system in terms of policies 
adopted by the board, willingness to devote time and 
energy essential for rendering significant and high- 
quality service, and a loyalty to community service 
that will prevent the seeking or acceptance of any 
favors for himself or friends and associates which are 
not extended to all patrons. The American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators (22) valued educational 
interest, fairmindedness, common sense, and per- 
spective. 

RELATION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO THE 
STATE AND LOCAL MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES. During 
the colonial period and during the early years of 
nationhood local municipalities met the problem of 
education in various amounts and ways. As the in- 
terest of the state in education increased, the point of 
View developed that education was too important a 
service to be entrusted to a municipal council. There 
Was the belief that it could be more adequately handled 
by a board responsible directly to the people of the 
municipality and to its creator, the state. Throughout 
the nineteenth century this point of view gained 
ground, with more cities securing boards of education 
independent of the city council and with larger inde- 
pendence coming to those already enjoying some 
measure of. independence. 

During this period the state began to participate in 
the education Of its children. At first this participa- 
tion did not take the form of financial assistance. 
More recently it has meant financial assistance and 
the assumption by the state of increased responsibility 
for the actual provision of educational opportunity. 
This point of view has also been greatly bolstered by 
decision after decision of the courts emphasizing that 
education is a state service and not a municipal one. 
Educators and the public generally accept the view 
that school systems are agencies of the state, inde- 
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the municipality with local responsibility for edu- 
cation. 

Frasier (10) and McGaughy (16) both approached 
the problem of whether the board of education should 
be dependent or independent of the municipal gov- 
ernment through a study of school finances. They 
hoped to determine whether schools are more effi- 
ciently and economically run if fiscally dependent or 
independent. Of course, it should be kept in mind 
that there are varying degrees of dependence and in- 
dependence. These studies arrived at the conclusion 
that on the whole the independent cities showed a 
slight superiority over the dependent ones insofar as 
educational efficiency was reflected by matters such 
as the distribution of the school dollar. The out- 
standing weakness of the studies insofar as the larger 
problem is concerned is that they had no adequate 
measure of the efficiency of the respective systems 
studied. 

Henry and Kerwin (13) attacked the broad problem 
of the schools and city government. They reported 
that city officials are frequently members of the board 
of education; that there is wide variation in the 
amount of control exercised by municipal officers over 
the educational budget, from practically complete con- 
trol in a few cities to absolutely no legal powers in a 
considerably larger number; that in more than half 
of our largest cities certain school employees are under 
the jurisdiction of the municipal civil-service commis- 
sion; that school health programs are generally subject 
to some degree of control by officers of the city gov- 
ernment; that schools and city governments frequently 
cooperate in providing recreational facilities; and that 
many administrative services, such as tax collection 
and auditing, are rendered the schools by city officers. 
These investigators found that opposition of educa- 
tional officers to fiscal dependence was more pro- 
nounced among those who are officers in independent 
cities than among those in dependent cities. They re- 
ported politics in education in independent cities as 
well as in dependent ones. They concluded with the 
view that it is difficult to understand the strong plead- 
ing for complete separation of school and municipal 
functions and noted that there is increasing coopera 
tion between the cities and the schools. 

There appears to be no conclusive evidence that if 
education is a function of the state, local school sys- 
tems must be independent of municipal authority. 
With the development of public housing, recreation, 
programs for meeting juvenile delinquency, and other 
Social services, education may grow less effective if 
it remains too far removed from the government in 
charge of these services and of the community which 
the schools serve. Many problems call for an attack 
by both the schools and city government if a signifi- 
cant measure of success is to be attained. There is 
need for considerably more study in many of these 
areas to determine the best relationship of the school 
to the city government. If the development of the 
city managership will professionalize municipal ad- 
ministration as city school administration has been 
professionalized through the development of the super- 
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intendency, essential coordination of the schools and 
city government will be facilitated. See also BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 

NEEDED RESEARCH. Most authorities believe popu- 
lar election is the best method of securing a city board 
of education, but there is need for research to deter- 
mine the educational results under elected boards as 
compared with appointed boards. A study of the 
manner in which candidates are nominated for mem- 
bership and of the results of different procedures 
would be a contribution. The standing-committee 
system is generally not approved and is found less 
and less frequently, but there should be studies to 
determine the efficiency of schools in cities with stand- 
ing committees in comparison with those with none. 
Studies to determine the value, if any, of special com- 
mittees would also be desirable. There is need for 
research to define more clearly the work of the board 
of education. Further research in connection with the 
legal liabilities of boards and their members is also 
needed. 

Board members have educational qualifications con- 
siderably above the average citizen of the respective 
communities. They are drawn largely from the repre- 
sentatives of the more favored classes. Further re- 
search might indicate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this situation and point the way toward 
guarding against the disadvantages. The board of 
education is a creature of the state. This does not 
mean that it cannot be closely coordinated with or 
even responsible to the municipal government. Prac- 
tice in regard to coordination or cooperation of 
schools and city government varies widely. Con- 
siderable research is needed to determine what rela- 
tionship should exist if the largest service to society is 
to be rendered. The need for studies along this line 
is being accentuated through the expansion of social 
services, such as housing, public health, adult educa- 
tion, and recreation which have large significance for 
both the schools and municipal governments. 

C. Superintendents of schools. DUTIES AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. In the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, a period when both cities and edu- 
cational provisions were expanding, the superintend- 
ency of schools was established in some American 
cities. Buffalo and Louisville both established the 
office in 1837. Other cities followed, and the move- 
ment spread until in 1883 Philadelphia, the last of 
the large cities without a superintendent, established 
the office. 

In understanding why the office was established, it 
is helpful to recall how the schools were administered 
before this provision was made. Various procedures 
were employed: members of the board devoted full 
time to the educational service; the school committee 
employed an agent to represent them in regard to 
various special phases of their work; subcommittees 
were given the responsibility of administering the 
various phases of the educational service; and the 
principal of one of the secondary schools was asked 
to exercise a “general superintendence” over educa- 


tional affairs. 


The early responsibilities of the superintendent were 
determined by local problems. Thus in some cities 
the superintendent was asked to devote his energies 
only to the supervision of instruction and the exam- 
ining of pupils. In other cities he served as a general 
manager and gave most of his energy to the collection 
of tuition from out-of-town pupils and to the purchase 
and distribution of wood and other supplies. In gen- 
eral, the heaviest burden was that which pertained to 
the supervision of educational procedures. As the 
years passed, this came to be almost the exclusive 
role of the superintendent. Frequently the board 
secured a secretary to care for the purchase of sup- 
plies and another officer to be in charge of buildings. 
The superintendent thus became a superintendent of 
instruction. It was generally agreed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century that in the large cities at 
least two coordinate officers were necessary, One in 
charge of business affairs and the other in charge of 
instruction. The “Cleveland Plan,” under which the 
School Director (Business Manager), who was popu- 
larly elected, appointed the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, was the culmination of this movement and was 
generally approved by educators in the late nineteenth 
century. 

The development of administration in the twentieth 
century has opposed sharply the previous trend. 
Through the study of procedures and practices in ad- 
ministration it became apparent that the dual or 
multiple-headed organization was not generally effec- 
tive. Then, too, it became clear that, if there was to 
be one chief executive officer, that officer would nec- 
essarily be the superintendent of schools, for all other 
aspects of the service exist only to facilitate instruc- 
tion. The last decades have witnessed a movement 
toward unitary administrative responsibility with the 
superintendent of schools serving as the chief execu- 
tive. Despite the acceptance of this theory, much 
practice contrary to it continues. Reller (32) reported 
in 1936 that, of the cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, fewer than 50 per cent had a unitary adminis- 
trative system. 

In considering the development of the responsi- 
bilities of the superintendent of schools, it must be 
kept in mind that boards of education were not eager 
to turn over many of their responsibilities to the 
superintendent or other executive officers. The entire 
history of the superintendency may well be regarded 
as a struggle for significant responsibility (12, 31). In 
some cities it was won in the late nineteenth century 
by an outstanding superintendent who commanded 
the respect of the board of education and the com- 
munity. In other cities the struggle for a clear defi- 
nition of the duties of the superintendent and for an 
opportunity to exercise real leadership still goes on. 
While many would like to give the superintendent 
through law the opportunity to exercise leadership in 
connection with every aspect of the educational 
service, this appears to be too easy a solution to be 
thoroughly sound. Part of the problem may be met 
in that manner, but surely also it is essential that a 
public opinion be developed which sees the board of 
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education member as a legislator of policy and not an 
administrator of schools. Public opinion, legislation, 
and able administration are all essentials. 

The superintendent of schools has come through a 
gradual development to occupy a most significant 
place in many American cities. He has come to be 
the chief executive responsible for every aspect of 
administration, both business and educational. The 
tendency is to delegate more and more responsibility 
to him. Not only is he an administrative officer 
called upon to administer efficiently a budget fre- 
quently running into millions of dollars, not only is 
he in charge of the selection and improvement of 
teachers, of what is taught and how it is taught, but in 
addition to these phases of administration he is in- 
creasingly looked to as the professional adviser of a 
policy-forming body and the leader of a city in 
developing its educational system. The extent of pro- 
Visions for education for various groups and to meet 
Various needs depends in no small measure upon the 
Vision of the superintendent and the ability which he 
has to serve as a leader of his board of education and 
city. The vital significance of educational provisions 
for the city, state, and nation being recognized, it is 
easy to see the large influence which the city super- 
intendent has in determining the direction which will 
be taken by a changing society. The opportunity for 
a superintendent of educational enterprises, rather 
than for a superintendent of instruction or of schools, 
grows constantly larger as our societal organization 
continues to grow more and more complex. In the 
judgment of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (21) it constitutes a challenge to all the 
resourcefulness, intelligence, patience, tolerance, and 
tact an individual has. 

‘TRAINING, EXPERIENCE, AND CERTIFICATION. Dur- 
ing most of the last half of the nineteenth century, 
When the superintendency was coming into general 
practice and its duties were being defined, there was 
a Shortage of qualified men for the positions. Reller 
(31) reported that early superintendents were drawn 
from membership on the board of education, from 
principalships of elementary or secondary schools, 
from professorships in colleges and universities, and 
from various other Sources, generally local, such as 
the legal profession or business. However, the trend 
through the years has been toward employing some- 
one Who has been trained as a teacher and has had 
experience in teaching and generally as a principal or 
assistant superintendent. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the number of superintendents in office who 
had advanced by another road were few. The super- 
intendents of the large cities had come to be drawn 
largely from the Superintendency of a smaller city or 
from an assistant superintendency or principalship. 

£ Training Programs for service in administrative po- 
Sitions were not developed before the opening of the 
twentieth century. During the first quarter of the 
century the practice of superintendents’ pursuing train- 
Ing in summer schools became common. The mas- 
ter's degree with a major in administration came to 
be considered desirable, and in recent years essential, 


for even a small city superintendency. In more recent 
years an increasing number of superintendents have 
taken work toward or have achieved a doctorate and 
an increasing number of communities expect it of 
applicants for the superintendency. 

Douglass (6) reported in 1923 that superintendents 
of schools were usually college graduates and that in 
26.8 per cent of the cases they had had continuous 
graduate work for one year or more. He further re- 
ported that 73 per cent of them had had teaching 
experience, the middle 50 per cent having had approx- 
imately from 2.5 to 6.5 years of experience in teach- 
ing. Forty-five per cent had served as elementary- 
school principals and 67 per cent as high-school prin- 
cipals at one time during their careers. Sixty per cent 
entered the superintendency from a high-school prin- 
cipalship and 18 per cent from an elementary-school 
principalship. The middle 50 per cent reported ex- 
perience in principalships of from 4 to 10 years. 

The Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence (23) reported that in 1933 the usual 
superintendent was a graduate of a four-year liberal 
arts college and that he had taken 24 hours of grad- 
uate work. Sixty per cent of the superintendents then 
held a master’s degree. The superintendency, as in 
1923, was most frequently entered from the high-school 
principalship, although the typical superintendent had 
had teaching and administrative experience in both 
elementary and secondary schools. More superin- 
tendents in 1933 than in 1923 had entered the super- 
intendency directly from classroom positions, fewer in 
1933 had entered from nonschool positions, relatively 
fewer in 1933 had entered from the elementary- or 
secondary-school principalship, and the average length 
of the educational service in 1933 was two years 
longer. 

With the development of a comprehensive training 
program for administrative officers and of a more defi- 
nite conception of the responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent of schools, there has been less emphasis upon 
the need of long years of experience as a teacher. 
There has come a recognition that the superintendency 
calls for a high order of administrative ability, an 
ability not essential for successful teaching. Some 
people urge the establishment of a program which 
would provide an internship for the individual hoping 
to enter administrative work. Whether superintend- 
ents in the future are trained through an internship 
Or not, one of the largest problems confronting those 
interested in the education of administrative officers is 
the selection of people for training. This was empha- 
sized in the report (29) of the first meeting of the 
Association of Professors of School Administration in 
1947. Selection before training, thus eliminating many 
of the unfit who become technically qualified, would 
be a large step toward the improvement of school 
administration. Research which will point the way 
in meeting this problem is much needed. More of 
What is known about qualities essential for success in 
the superintendency needs to be put into practice. 

Closely related to the problem of the training and 
experience of superintendents is the question of their 
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certification by state departments of education. 
Throughout the nineteenth century no attempt was 
made by states to regulate the entrance of persons 
into the superintendency through certification laws. 
In a few cases there were acts of the legislature re- 
quiring, for example, that certain city superintendents 
be college graduates. In 1906 Cubberley (4) proposed 
that each state should issue administrative and super- 
visory certificates. At that time Wisconsin alone 
issued any certificate of this type. In 1937 Peterson 
(28) reported that 33 states were issuing superintend- 
ents’ certificates. The American Association of School 
Administrators (20) in 1939 reported 33 states issuing 
certificates in administration or supervision or both, 
with 19 states requiring such certificates of all local 
superintendents. Although the increase in state ac- 
tivity in this regard is encouraging, it should be kept 
in mind that the requirements of many of these states 
are exceedingly meager. Peterson (28) pointed out 
that, according to standards which he tentatively ac- 
cepted, the states issuing certificates for superintend- 
ents required a sufficient number of years of profes- 
sional experience and in general required a bachelor's 
degree, but they required no training in fields closely 
related to education, and only a very few required 
sufficient educational training or sufficient work in the 
area of educational administration. At the present 
time there is no uniformity of opinion or practice in 
regard to the nature of administrative certificates or 
the amount and kind of training and experience basic 
to their issuance. Studies in this area should con- 
tribute much of value in determining future develop- 
ment. 

METHOD OF ELECTION. In the early years of the 
city superintendency many methods of electing the 
superintendent were employed, among which are the 
following: by popular vote, by city council, by the 
director of schools (business manager) who was 
elected by popular vote, by the state board of educa- 
tion, by the mayor with confirmation by the city 
council, by the board of education and city council 
in joint convention, and by the board of education 
(31). These methods were tried in various cities dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and gradually all were 
discarded as widespread practices except election by 
the board of education. Thus there has developed the 
principle of school administration that the adminis- 
trative officer of the board of education must be 
elected by it and responsible to it if effective school 
administration is to result. 

An outstanding feature of some of the methods of 
electing the superintendent employed in the past was 
that they required the election of “home talent.” Pop- 
ular election required this, as did usually election by 
the city council. Some boards of education did and 
do elect “home talent,” but no longer is it required 
by law or custom nor is it popularly demanded. One 
of the significant moves ahead in city school adminis- 
tration was the development of the practice of search- 
ing the country for the very best superintendent avail- 
able. 

In recent years, with the development of the city 


managership and in many instances a corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of local government, the 
question has been raised as to whether or not the 
superintendent of schools might not be appointed by 
the city manager. Such a proposal envisages the abo- 
lition of the board of education. Future develop- 
ments, of course, are unknown, but the general tem- 
per of the people appears today to be against such a 
move. Research in regard to the best relation of the 
city manager and the superintendent of schools is 
desirable in order that a more certain answer to this 
problem may be arrived at. The present method of 
selecting the superintendent of schools came about 
only after years of experimentation and may be ex- 
pected to be retained unless definite advantages of 
another method are clearly demonstrated. 

TERM OF ELECTION AND TENURE. The term of elec- 
tion for the superintendent in the early years of the 
office was generally one year. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century it had come to be in general two years 
in the larger cities, with a few outstanding cases of 
a longer term and, in at least one city, election for an 
indefinite period during satisfactory service. Douglass 
(6) reported in 1923 that the contract of the city 
superintendent was usually an annual one in the very 
small cities but considerably longer in the larger 
cities. The Department of Superintendence (23) re- 
ported in 1933 that the superintendent usually has a 
contract for either one, two, or three years. It is 
generally agreed today that the superintendent must 
have an initial contract of at least three years to make 
such changes as he advocates and to determine the 
results of his work, this contract to be followed by a 
contract of five years or more or for an indefinite 
period. 

Related to the term of the contract is the tenure of 
the superintendent. In a large number of cities the 
turnover of superintendents has always been so great 
that potential educational leadership, even if present, 
has had no opportunity to accomplish anything sig- 
nificant. Even among the large cities there were those 
which throughout the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had a new superintendent on the average of every 
two years. Douglass (6) in 1923 reported that the 
middle 50 per cent of superintendents had held their 
present positions from two to six years. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (23) in 1933 reported that the 
average superintendent had been in his present posi- 
tion six years. This represents a substantial gain in 
tenure over 1923 and is in accord with the general 
tendency of longer tenure of superintendents. Spald- 
ing (35) reported in 1947 that a decrease in the years 
of service of superintendents of large cities had oc- 
curred in recent decades. This constitutes a challenge 
which should be met. Why is this development taking 
place? Does it apply to small cities also? 

The permanent-tenure laws which have been de- 
veloped for teachers have, in general, not included the 
city superintendent. Some people are of the opinion 
that permanent tenure would not be desirable for the 
superintendent of schools because of the nature of the 
functions he discharges and of his relationship to the 
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board of education and the community. Others con- 
tend that he needs permanent tenure more than any 
other educational worker. Research is needed in con- 
nection with the problem of permanent tenure for 
superintendents. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS. If the beginnings 
of the city superintendency are recalled, it is easy to 
picture the meager social and economic status of the 
position. The superintendent was not an officer of 
the board of education in the sense that he had signifi- 
cant responsibilities. The board members wanted a 
superintendent in order to be relieved of certain rou- 
tine matters, but they themselves wished to retain 
direct controls over everything possible. Reller (31) 
has shown that, in 1870, in 35 of the largest cities of 
the country which had city superintendents, the median 
salary was $2500. By 1900 the median of these same 
cities had risen to $3500. Douglass (6) in 1923 in 
considering superintendents from cities of all popula- 
tion sizes reported that the middle 50 per cent of 
Superintendents were receiving $2876 to $4050 with 
a total range from $1000 to $12,000. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (23) reported that the median 
Salary of city superintendents was $4000 in 1930-31 
and $4200 for 1931-32. The National Education 
Association (25) reported medians as follows: for 
cities over 100,000: 1930-31, $10,000; 1940-41, 
$8605; 1944-45, $9150; for cities of 30,000-100,000: 
1930-31, $6758; 1940-41, $6116; 1944-45, $6750; for 
cities of 10,000-30,000: 1930-31, $5149; 1940-41, 
$4693; 1944-45, $5250. 

This improved economic position, combined with 
the growth in training and responsibilities of the 
Superintendent and with the increasing importance of 
public education in American life, has made him an 
outstanding figure in his city today. He is a member 
Of a service club and of the Chamber of Commerce 
and holds an office in one of these organizations. He 
attends educational conventions within his state yearly 
and once in two years attends national educational 
conventions with expenses paid by the board of educa- 
tion. The typical superintendent was reported (23) 
in 1933 as having had no foreign travel during the 
previous ten years. He is frequently the highest-paid 
Public servant in his city and has a responsibility to 
discharge far beyond that suggested by his salary. 

LEGAL STATUS. The city Superintendency did not 
come into existence as a result of action by state leg- 
islatures. It was a product of local forces and needs. 
In some instances before a Superintendent of schools 
Was appointed a special act of the legislature was se- 
cured authorizing such action. Later there was gen- 
eral legislation authorizing the position. In many 
cities the Superintendency was established by the local 
authorities without legislative action but with implied 
authority. 

Morrison (18) stated that the law recognizes the 
Superintendent as a state official. This is shown by 
State control of qualifications for the office, by specific 
duties placed upon the Superintendent by state action, 
by assigning to the superintendent certain duties over 
Which the board of education has no control, and in 


some instances by holding the superintendent liable to 
penalty for nonperformance of certain duties. In 
some instances the central state authority has the right 
to appoint and dismiss the local superintendent under 
certain conditions. The duties and responsibilities 
which have been placed directly by law upon the 
Superintendent, however, have in general not been 
those through which leadership in an educational sys- 
tem is shown. Morrison (18) reported that those 
things which are done independently of the board of 
education relate frequently to the preparation of cer- 
tain reports, keeping of certain records, issuance of 
transfer cards and work certificates, and other rather 
routine matters. Those areas in which the board can 
act only upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools deal largely with the general super- 
Vision of the schools and with attendance laws. In 
a few states they pertain also to such matters as the 
appointment of teachers, attendance officers, and other 
employees; suspension of pupils; purchase of text- 
books and supplies; and the transfer, promotion, sus- 
pension, and dismissal of teachers. Seyfried (34) in 
his study of the contractual status of California super- 
intendents presented a somewhat similar picture. 
Thus it becomes clear that the more significant duties 
and responsibilities of the superintendent of schools 
have been largely extrastatutory. Laws making him 
the chief executive officer, which exist in too few 
States, constitute an important step in giving him 
larger statutory powers. 

While the superintendent of schools has thus been 
largely an extrastatutory officer, there has been a 
tendency in recent years to give him larger statutory 
Powers. This trend has provided more frequently that 
board action on more matters can be taken only upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent of schools. 
Geissinger (11) in a study of the legal status of the 
city superintendent in four states finds the Ssuperin- 
tendent gaining in strength through this power of 
recommendation and through his power of counter- 
Signature in many official reports such as the budget. 
While many favor these trends, some question them. 
Dudley (7) believes that the responsible executive who 
has powers delegated to him by the board of educa- 
tion rather than by law may in the long run contribute 
more, since he depends more largely upon public 
understanding and thus would be more likely to foster 
the development of intelligent public opinion. On the 
other hand, there is much evidence that many super- 
intendents have had to work under conditions which 
have greatly reduced their potential effectiveness. It 
is clear that additional research is needed on the 
question of the legal status of the superintendent and 
on the conditions essential for effective discharge of 
his responsibilities and acceptance of his opportunities. 
This is especially true if the superintendent is to be 
given exclusive powers to act independently of the 
board of education. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. The office of the city 
superintendent of schools has been increasingly filled 
by people drawn from a Principalship, an assistant 
Superintendency, or the superintendency of a smaller 
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city. It has also increasingly been filled by people 
with teaching experience. During the twentieth cen- 
tury superintendents have come to pursue graduate 
work in administration, and a larger and larger per- 
centage hold the master’s degree with a major in that 
area. In recent years there has been less emphasis 
upon long years of teaching experience than formerly 
and more emphasis upon the training program. There 
is some advocacy of an internship for the training of 
superintendents today. Careful selection of those to 
be trained is essential if larger progress is to be made. 
Closely related to the problem of the training of the 
superintendent is that of certification. More than half 
of our states now issue certificates for superintendents 
which require certain experience and training. The 
standards of these certificates in most states remain 
regrettably low. Studies along the line of the most 
valuable training and experience which could be 
afforded superintendents and of certification practices 
which would contribute most to the advancement of 
education are needed. 

After experimenting with many methods of elect- 
ing the superintendent; cities have come to the practice 
in nearly all cases of having the superintendent elected 
by the board of education. The practice of boards of 
education is to attempt to secure the outstanding man 
available. Local residents are rarely given preference 
because of that status. In recent years with the de- 
velopment of the office of city manager some have 
urged that that official should appoint the superin- 
tendent of schools. Research to determine the best 
relationship between the superintendent of schools and 
the city manager is desirable. Superintendents, until 
half a century ago, were generally elected for a one- 
year term. Frequently their tenure was not more 
than a year or two. In recent years the contract, 
especially in the larger cities, has been considerably 
longer. It is generally agreed that the initial contract 
should be for at least three years, to be followed by 
contracts for at least five-year periods or for an indefi- 
nite period. The question of permanent tenure for 
superintendents has been raised, but no satisfactory 
answer appears to have been reached. Studies in this 
area might contribute to the solution of this problem. 

The social and economic status of the superintend- 
ent was meager in early years. Today, however, he 
enjoys a fair economic position and is looked to for 
leadership not only in the schools but in the life of 
the community. The office of city superintendent of 
schools came into existence as a result of local forces 
and needs. In some states action of the legislature 
then provided for the office. In others it was extra- 
statutory. Today, while the existence of the office is 
recognized by law in all states, there is little definition 
of duty and responsibility in many states. These 
things have been determined extrastatutorily—by ac- 
tion of the board of education. Duties which are pre- 
scribed by law are frequently of a routine nature and 
are not the most significant aspects of the superin- 
tendent’'s work, although laws indicating that he is 
the chief executive are not of this type. This extra- 
statutory status means that there has been and con- 


tinues to be much variation in duties from city to city 
and within the same city at varying times, depending 
upon the characteristics and abilities of the superin- 
tendent in office and upon the conception of duties 
held by the board of education. In recent years 
there has been some trend toward giving to the super- 
intendent by law considerably broadened responsibili- 
ties. Much research is needed to assist in the solution 
of the problem pertaining to the extent to which the 
duties of the superintendent shall be prescribed by 
law. 

The superintendent has come to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the board of education in many cities. 
Authorities in general agree that this is the desired 
situation. The superintendent has ceased thus to be 
thought of as a superintendent of instruction or even 
of schools narrowly conceived. Rather he is being 
thought of as the leader of the educational life of his 
city. How he may exercise leadership of the highest 
order and contribute in accord with the trust and con- 
fidence reposed in him necessarily will vary from 
community to community. Studies which would bring 
out the major difficulties he encounters in his work 
and which would more specifically suggest the broad 
leadership responsibility and ways of meeting it more 
adequately, however, would be of large significance. 

THEODORE L. RELLER 
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ADOLESCENCE. Adolescence is traditionally de- 
fined in Physical terms as the period of growth 
beginning with puberty and ending with adulthood. 
However, for purposes of education, guidance, and 


research a more inclusive concept is desirable. In 
our society, adolescence is both a biological process 
and a sociocultural phenomenon (10). 

The physical aspects of puberty were observed and 
recorded at least as early as the days of ancient 
Greece. Even the prepuberal growth spurt, a signifi- 
cant forerunner of physiological maturing, was men- 
tioned as early as 1749 (7). But a consideration of 
the psychological characteristics of adolescent devel- 
opment was prompted chiefly by the work of G. 
Stanley Hall. As the result largely of extensive 
questionnaire and autobiographical data, he published 
his monumental two volumes, Adolescence, which 
painted the period as one of “storm and stress.” He 
dealt vigorously and extensively with the biological 
aspects of adolescence and with such psychological 
concomitants as religious conversion and adolescent 
love (12). By including such topics as social instincts 
and institutions, adolescent girls and their education, 
ethnic psychology, pubic ceremonies, and juvenile 
faults, he staked out a broad field in which to view 
the adolescent. His contribution is well summed up 
in the statement, “G. Stanley Hall knew that adoles- 
cence was important and he knew why” (27). 

How far have we come since Hall’s contribution in 
1904? Just 40 years later, the Forty-third Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the Study of 
Education bears the title Adolescence. The introduc- 
tion states, “We have considerable knowledge of the 
biological process and some understanding of the 
social growth of the individual which we can and 
should utilize in our homes, schools, and community 
programs” (10). Presentations of research findings 
in some areas of biological and psychological develop- 
ment substantiate the claim of “considerable knowl- 
edge” gained since 1904. The inclusion of chapters 
on the adolescent in technological society, the adoles- 
cent peer culture, and the adolescent and the family 
suggests new orientations since Hall discussed “social 
instincts and institutions.” An evaluation of the 
Yearbook, while crediting the authors with using the 
best methods available at present, nevertheless ex- 
presses the hope that at some future period a volume 
can be written which will be less statistical and com- 
parative and which will embody new experimental and 
analytical methods beyond those on our present 
horizons (27). 

Such a statement suggests that research on adoles- 
cence is itself in an immature state with data of 
uneven merit, methods in flux, and disciplines un- 
coordinated. Growth needs to be, and promises to 
be, in the direction of greater interrelatedness of 
research on various phases of adolescent growth and 
more complete integration between the developmental 
and the cultural aspects of the phenomenon of 
adolescence. The focus needs to be increasingly upon 
problems significant for the enrichment of personal 
living and for more constructive interpersonal relation- 
ships. However, there is at present a volume of 
knowledge available on adolescence (physiological, 
psychological, cultural) which, if put into general 
educational practice, would undoubtedly create better 
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learning situations and more constructive teacher-pupil 
relationships. Some of this material is discussed 
below, 

Biological changes. Preceding and accompanying 
sexual maturation, the individual experiences growth 
changes which result not only in rapid gains in height 
and weight but also in changes in body form and 
organ dimensions, in increased glandular activity, and 
in the appearance of secondary sex characteristics. 
Following a period of rather slow growth, some time 
before puberty, a period of rapid growth occurs which 
is commonly referred to as the prepuberal growth 
spurt (29). 

The phenomenon of acceleration in growth is ac- 
companied by differential rates of growth for different 
parts of the body. This condition often leads to 
awkwardness in handling the body. The arms and 
legs, for example, become relatively longer in early 
adolescence, leading to an apparent disproportion in 
body build. In later adolescence, however, the trunk 
grows, giving the body its adult proportions. Increase 
in strength (16), in hip width in girls, of shoulder 
width in boys, and sex differences in fat distribution 
occur along with growth of the trunk, arms, and 
legs (11). 

Unevenness of growth rates of the internal organs 
may temporarily put a strain upon one or more of 
them. The heart characteristically enlarges before an 
equivalent growth is made by the arteries, thus push- 
ing the heart to greater exertion. Due to glandular 
changes (perhaps an excess of male hormones), 
“adolescent acne” develops in many youngsters and is 
a temporary but often disturbing handicap. 

Another phenomenon of adolescent growth is the 
development of secondary sex characteristics which in 
turn depend upon stimulation from endocrine secre- 
tions. In girls the budding of the breasts, the appear- 
ance of pubic hair, and finally the menarche are 
initiated and controlled by endocrine factors. Similar 
changes occur in the boy. Growth of the penis and 
of pubic and facial hair, voice changes, and discharge 
of motile spermatozoa are characteristic (29). Such 
dramatic alterations are likely to be accompanied by 
heightened sensitivity, Shyness, or exuberance, by a 
succession of moods, and by newly awakened attitudes 
toward the self. 

In addition to the factors which function in the 
growth of an individual, we have the condition of 
unequal rates of maturing of individuals as related to 
the group. Shuttleworth (26) in his study of early- 
and late-maturing girls points out that some girls 
experience the beginning of puberty as early as 8 years 
of age, while others are not so stimulated by internal 
secretions until 12 years of age. In regard to the 
sexes it is a well-known fact that on the average girls 
mature more than a year earlier than boys; so for a 
period they are taller and heavier on the average, as 
well as sexually more mature. 

Differences in time of maturing may have social 
as well as biological consequences for the individ- 
ual (15). It is probably largely for social reasons that 
early-maturing girls and late-maturing boys (at ex- 


treme positions in regard to the group) sometimes 
show less desirable social patterns and are somewhat 
less acceptable to their peers. 

Behavior changes. Behavior changes in adolescence 
find expression in shifts in interests, attitudes, and 
values. Many of these changes may reflect the indi- 
vidual’s endeavor to adapt himself to behavior which 
is expected by society of a more mature individual. 
However, some (such as interest in the opposite sex) 
undoubtedly have a biological origin (30). 

Changes in interests. As might be expected in the 
field of reading, stories of adventure are most popular 
with boys and girls in early adolescence. Increasingly, 
however, adult fiction, including romantic novels and 
mystery stories, occupy the attention. Girls report 
this shift in interest first, and, although boys also 
indicate a tendency in this direction later, the change 
is not so pronounced. 

Similar changes occur with regard to preferences 
for motion pictures and radio programs. Juvenile 
movie and radio stars and slapstick comedians give 
way to the glamorous adult stars, to more subtle 
comedy, to crooners and dance bands (13). Although 
high-school boys and girls are reported to attend 
movies about once a week on the average (23: 250), 
this attendance is less than that of fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-grade children. Presumably a greater amount 
of social activity and more serious concern with 
studies and jobs (as well as the increased price of 
attendance for “adults”) account for this decline. 

Social activities. The change in preferred activities 
at 10, 15, and 20 years of age by boys and girls 
reflects the increasing interest of both sexes in hetero- 
sexual contacts. 

At 10 years of age boys list as their preferences 
football, baseball, boxing, playing catch, and riding 
a bicycle—all strenuous activities confined to like- 
sexed groups or solitary participation. By 15 years 
of age driving an automobile is preferred to riding a 
bicycle, and tennis and football are preferred to 
“catch” and boxing. All the team games, such as 
basketball and baseball, are more organized than at 
the earlier level. By 20 years of age some of the 
strenuous games have dropped out in favor of “having 
dates,” watching athletic games, and listening to the 
radio. 

Girls at 10 years of age are content to play the 
piano, go to the movies, look at funny papers, play 
with dolls, and roller-skate—much less violent activi- 
ties than those preferred by boys. By 15 increased 
preferences are shown for such activities as “social 
dancing” and “riding in an automobile.” By 20 years 
of age such activities as “having dates,” “taking 
walks,” and “going to entertainments” take precedence 
over “reading” or “going to the movies.” The decline 
of interest in active games in favor of “spectator 
sports” is also evident (8: 59; 24: 84). 

Observations on a group of California junior-high- 
school students (28) indicated that girls show a drive 
toward social activity with the opposite sex earlier 
than boys and more intensely. Since boys and girls 
in the same classrooms are of the same chronological 
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age approximately, they are not well matched in early 
adolescence in regard to social activities and inter- 
ests (21). 

Vocational interests. In childhood vocational inter- 
ests reflect wishful thinking or a docile acceptance of 
parental ambitions. Boys of 8 to 13 years like the 
idea of being cowboys or detectives and surround such 
occupations with romantic daydreaming (17: 81). 
Even in early adolescent years vocational preferences 
tend to be unrealistic because of the traditional idea 
that boys should excel their fathers in vocational 
status and that girls should marry above the parents’ 
station in life. 

Kroger and Louttit (18) reported a questionnaire 
study in which nearly all of five thousand high- 
School boys indicated a choice of occupation at a 
higher level than their fathers’. Seventy per cent of 
the boys indicated a desire to enter occupations in 
which at present only 35 per cent of the population 
are employed. Studies in Ohio, Indiana, and New 
Jersey showed from 29 to 37 per cent of young people 
preferring professional occupations. In 1930, how- 
ever, only 6.7 per cent of all persons gainfully em- 
ployed were in the professional class (24: 26). One 
Of the favorite choices at this period is for some field 
ef engineering. Maturity of occupational attitudes 
comes rather late in adolescence, apparently develop- 
“ing toward the end of the high-school career when 
the student is faced with the necessity of taking a 
next step either toward finding a job or toward 
planning a college course. 

Adolescence in the American culture. Many writers 
have pointed out the fact that a prolonged adoles- 
cence as a social phenomenon is relatively recent. 
Primitive societies may recognize the coming of age 
of their youth in brief puberty ceremonies, but the 
step from childhood to adulthood is relatively abrupt 
and uneventful. Two generations ago in this country 
girls and boys were frequently married at 16 or 18 
and were established in homes of their own. In 
1880 only 5 per cent of young people of high-school 
age were in school (4). In 1936 it was estimated that 
65 per cent of the population of high-school age 
Were attending school. (See PoPULATION GROWTH.) 
For the majority of boys and girls there is a period 
of from 5 to 10 years between the time when they 
are physically mature and the time when they are 
permitted to take their place in adult society. 

This long period of adolescence, which is due 
largely to socioeconomic causes, creates problems of 
adjustment in regard to the school curriculum, family 
relationships, heterosexual activities, and community 
participation. 

Family relationships. One of the problems which 
an adolescent in any society faces is that of becoming 
increasingly able to direct his own behavior. In the 
early stages of this growth process it becomes neces- 
sary for the youth to begin to sever the ties which 
have bound him so closely in dependence upon his 
family. This release may be accompanied by resist- 
ance to adult authority and a conviction on the part of 
Young people that they are misunderstood and un- 


sympathetically treated by the adults. When the cus- 
toms of their group of contemporaries conflict with 
those of the parents, the adolescent tends to accept 
the dictates of his group and to reject parental dic- 
tates. 

Some writers have described a “negative phase” 
during which the resistant behavior is pronounced 
(3: 397). Stolz, Jones, and Chaffey (28) in describing 
the behavior of a group of junior-high-school students 
reported that “those boys and girls who were in the 
throes of establishing themselves socially were the 
most antagonistic toward adults.” 

When this natural tendency to break the bonds of 
childhood is frustrated to some extent by a social 
order which requires youth to remain economically 
dependent upon the family, acute conflicts may de- 
velop in the relationship of parents and children. In 
the study Middletown (20) the following problems 
were reported to be most frequent between parents 
and children: When should a boy or girl make his 
or her own social engagements, decide upon the 
hours he will get in at night, choose his own friends 
and his own clothes, and spend his own money? (See 
also FAMILY AND EDUCATION.) The desire for inde- 
pendence may alternate at times with anxiety about 
self-sufficiency, sending the adolescent scurrying back 
to parental shelter. 

Peer relationships. Perhaps of equal or greater 
importance than the family in providing personal 
security to the adolescent is the peer group. Whether 
the age mates are one or a few close friends, a gang 
Or a social clique, they are of vital influence in shap- 
ing the young person’s values. With them he can 
practice behavior related to his emerging concept of 
his masculine (or feminine) role and to the pattern 
Which he is setting for himself as a maturing individ- 
ual. Adults who are aware of the molding power of 
the peer group are in a better position to offer coun- 
sel to individual youngsters (32). 

Heterosexual adjustment. A major orientation to 
be made by young people in their teens is that of a 
satisfactory adjustment toward the opposite sex, As 
the interests of these youngsters indicate, they prefer 
activities which enable the two sexes to mingle 
Whereas formerly such activities were forcefully re- 
sisted, especially by the boys. 

In addition to the appearance of new interests there 
are exhibited new behavior patterns which reflect the 
youth’s inner conviction that it is manly to conduct 
oneself in this fashion or, on the other hand, feminine 
to react in that way. One of the most universal sym- 
bols of masculinity in this age is the boy’s ability to 
own and drive a car. The girl likes to show her 
newly awakened maidenhood in a preoccupation with 
clothes, cosmetics, coiffures, and other aspects of 
personal adornment. 

In a less industrial society such superficial evidences 
of the coming of age tend to be short-lived and to be 
rapidly superseded by the manly and womanly cares 
of adulthood. In the present world order, where 
homemaking and jobs are relatively inaccessible to 
Young people, where even the future of mankind is 
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uncertain, a number of problems arise concerning the 
satisfactory development of sex behavior and sex 
attitudes. 

Urgent questions are asked by young pcople as to 
what premarital sex practices are acceptable and 
wholesome. Often the answers are contradictory, 
uncertain, or impractical. Recent studies have re- 
vealed a tendency toward the relaxation of the older 
moral and religious taboos upon intimacy before mar- 
riage (24: 140). But sex education above the physio- 
logical level—what sex means in everyday living, its 
relationship to companionship, love, and homemak- 
ing—is of greatest concern to adolescents. 

The school. High schools have had the tradition of 
preparing bright young men of the upper socioeco- 
nomic class for cultural colleges. The phenomenal 
increase in the proportion of adolescents attending 
school has made necessary curriculum changes to meet 
the demands thus created (3). See SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION—I]I. STUDENT POPULATION and IV. CuR- 
RICULUM. 

Schooling for the bulk of adolescents still fails to 
provide the degree of incentive necessary to create 
good students and satisfied participants (5). Since 
young people have a desire to “belong,” this drive 
can be more fully utilized by the school in providing 
an atmosphere where the student feels useful, wel- 
come, and successful (34). For the socially oriented 
youngsters who need a balance-wheel, or for the 
student who finds his major satisfactions in a non- 
social environment, the school can be a haven. Jt 
can help him to preserve a nucleus of his interests in 
things and ideas while working out his relationship 
with people and to channel his newly awakened sensi- 
tivity and curiosity into productive and creative en- 
deavor. 

The community. Youth’s relationship to the com- 
munity has been the basis of a number of investiga- 
tions in recent years. Due to a declining birth rate 
the number of young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 is steadily decreasing. While in 1870 there 
were 57 youths between 16 and 24 years of age to 
every 100 people between 25 and 59, in 1935 the 
number of young people had been reduced to 40, and 
the prediction is that further decline will reduce the 
figure by 1955. 

Among other things this means that youth will 
have more difficulty in finding occupational opportuni- 
ties and that they will have less voice in political and 
industrial decisions (1). But if society comes to 
realize that the strength of the nation depends upon 
the training of these young people, it is possible that 
their position in the culture will become increasingly 
favorable (9). 

Present surveys, such as that of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation (1), indicate that young people are concerned 
about jobs, about more adequate educational facilities, 
and about finding a place in the community. The 
plight of rural youth and of minority groups, such 
as the Negroes, is especially to be noted in regard to 
these conditions. 


Closely related to the lack of opportunities for 
young people to earn a living, to work out personal 
relationships with others of their age group, and to 
pursue a steady purpose in life, is the problem of 
delinquency and crime. In 1933, 40 per cent of the 
persons committed to prisons or reformatories were 
between the ages of 15 and 24. A report by the 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission (1: 160) of a 
police district where delinquency was unusually high 
revealed that of 592 boys arrested only 5 per cent 
had any supervised recreational facilities. 

Studies of the attitudes of young people toward the 
community, war, international relations, government, 
races, and mores indicate in general that educators 
cannot depend upon the acquisition of information 
alone to improve the attitudes of high-school and 
college students but must definitely seek to develop 
such attitudes (14, 22, 31, 33). See also JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY; YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Research suggestions. There is need for more long- 
time studies of adolescent groups, especially with ref- 
erence to their adjustment to our present culture. 
Such studies should include the cooperation of investi- 
gators from anthropology, physiology, psychology, 
medicine, sociology, education, and perhaps other 
fields. 

It is only within recent years that the techniques 
have become available for measurement of puberal 
indices other than body dimensions and weight. With 
assessments of skeletal age (2) and of endocrine fac- 
tors (25), research is now in a position to relate 
puberal development not only to the immediately 
preceding prepuberal changes but to early childhood 
on the one hand and to adulthood on the other. For 
example, the effect of early or late adolescent matur- 
ing undoubtedly has its counterpart in the growth 
pattern before puberty and in the physical status of 
the mature adult. 

Behavior must be understood in terms of biological 
changes and in relation to individual and group evalu- 
ations of these innovations. Here again, to realize 
this aim, techniques for probing into fundamental 
aspects of personality development need to be created. 
Those newcomers to the field (i.e. projective tech- 
niques) need to be improved and related to other 
significant aspects of the total growth pattern. In this 
wider context, research becomes the ally of education. 

Experiments which seek to analyze the forces at 
work within adolescent social groups and the relation 
of these subcultures to the surrounding adult society 
promise a fruitful field (19, 32). Likewise, investiga- 
tions into the influences upon behavior and personality 
of social class, ethnic background, and similar cul- 
tural variables (6) are opening avenues worth explor- 
ing by those interested in the education and guidance 
of youth. 

MARY COVER JONES 
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ADULT EDUCATION. What adult education es- 
sentially is and what it comprises are not clearly and 
uniformly defined by any considerable group of in- 
vestigators or leaders in the various associated move- 
ments. 

One of the reasons for this lack of unity of point 
of view and the confusion of both fact and theory is 
primarily the neglect of basic research in the social 
sciences by specialists in certain areas of anthropology, 
Sociology, and social psychology. These areas were 
tentatively opened by such pioneers as Ward, Sumner, 
Durkheim, Thomas, Znaniecki, Gumplowicz, Wallas, 
Ross, Dewey, Cooley, and Mead. The work of this 
group is still essential, but it has been ably supple- 
mented by a larger group too numerous to list here. 
They are cited in the textbooks and monographs of 
such authors as Young (62) and Klineberg (35). These 
Social scientists recognize an elementary fact too often 
only dimly perceived by adult educators, namely, that 
education itself is another name for the basic proc- 
esses of human development, indeed that man as 
human is a social product, a result of group inter- 
action and cultural compulsives. 

A corollary is that the scope and character of adult 
education are coincident, if not identical, with social 
controls of every sort as described in the social sci- 
ences. It follows also that, although adult education 
as a conscious, sophisticated movement or as an ac- 
tivity of leaders is relatively modern, all peoples at 
all times, from primitive to modern, have had folk- 
Ways, customs, mores, and institutions which served 
to pass on their culture to adults as well as to children 
and youth. 

The full meaning of the cultural-sociological point 
Of view is still in doubt, but it is clear enough and im- 
portant enough to demand the attention of students 
of adult education. The point of view raises ques- 
tions that must be answered if the philosophies, objec- 
tives, and programs of adult education are to be 
adequately developed. Some of these questions as 
phrased by the Social-psychologists are: 

1. What are the relations of personality to society 
and culture (10, 16, 27, 29, 33, 40, 41, 45)? Directly 
pertinent to adult education are problems concerning 
drives and emotions, learning, language, the self, the 
nature of personality, patterns of culture, social- 


cultural Teality, stereotypes, symbols, myths, and lead- 
ership (35, 62). 
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2. What is the nature of human conflict and mass 
behavior? Here belongs research in such areas as 
prejudice, revolution, war, crowd, audience, fashion, 
attitudes, public opinion, and propaganda (35, 42, 47, 
48, 55). 

3. What are the primary associations and their sig- 
nificance for adult education? What are the roles of 
the family, tribe, neighborhood, play groups, com- 
munity? The basic researches here are to be found 
largely in general education and political sociology 
(45, 49, 51, 60). 

4. Where are the sources of the motivations to 
learning? They often are assumed to be located in 
that nonexistent abstraction called the individual, when 
the true reality is the socially developed person who 
gets most of his drives, attitudes, interests, ideas, 
opinions, roles, and courses of action from the culture. 
Indeed the very content and direction of the emotions 
arise largely from culture and group contacts. Such 
a conclusion, if scientifically verified and documented, 
would revolutionize not only educational philosophies 
but also the content and method of adult education. 


Significant changes in the content of adult educa- 
tion and in the goals or aims of educators are taking 
place; they are reflections of basic changes in modern 
cultures, especially in their social, economic, political, 
and technological aspects: Current literature in adult 
education stresses some of these changes. However, it 
has not yet drawn heavily on the findings recorded in 
such important documents as the reports of the various 
United Nations organizations, the Beveridge Report, 
the British Education Acts, the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s Commissions on Higher Education and Civil 
Rights, and the findings of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press (3, 10, 13, 23, 27, 29, 43). 

Scope and definitions. In the United States de- 
scriptive lists include adult-education activities in the 
public schools, libraries, agricultural extension, col- 
lege and university extension, distributive occupational 
training, training programs of business and industry 
and government, proprietary schools, correspondence- 
study agencies, technical institutes, museums, and 
various extension activities in the fine arts. 

The list can be still further extended by enumera- 
tion of a few of the group activities of adult education 
and their specialties: adult education for parents, 
workers, armed forces, immigrants, Negroes, Indians, 
prisoners, consumers, the unemployed, urban and 
rural groups; men’s and women’s associations and 
clubs, fraternal agencies; recreation, rehabilitation, 
vocational guidance and counseling programs; audio- 
visual education; dramatics, community theater, arts 
and crafts; economic cooperatives, family welfare 
agencies, settlements; religious education; corporate 
philanthropy; political and citizenship education; the 
press, pulpit, radio, forum, and entertainment indus- 
tries (2, 9, 16, 20, 26, 28, 39, 50). 

Some authorities include not only such groups, 
agencies, and activities but also advertising of many 
kinds, numerous types of propaganda, and institutional 
controls; and also traditional factors in toto that make 


for the status quo or the stabilization of cultural 
patterns. 

Such comprehensively inclusive lists and the broad 
points of view are often compressed into arbitrarily 
limited definitions. Bryson (15) defines adult educa- 
tion as all activities with an educational purpose car- 
ried on by people in the “ordinary business of life" 
who use only part of their time and energy to acquire 
intellectual equipment. Others, like the authors of the 
“Regents” Inquiry” (54), declare that adult education is 
any purposeful effort, not a major pursuit, toward self- 
development without legal compulsion. 

Research in numerous other educational areas re- 
lates to aspects of adult education. ‘The articles under 
the following heads should be consulted for sum- 
maries of the research on the aspect suggested by the 
respective titles: ADULT INTELLIGENCE; AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION; ART EDUCATION; CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION; COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES; CONSUMER EDU- 
CATION; EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY; EXTENSION EDUCA- 
TION; FAMILY AND EDUCATION; FEDERAL RELATIONS TO 
EDUCATION; GENERAL EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
ATION; INTERGROUP EDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION; LIBRARIES, PUBLIC; PARENT-TEACHER RELA- 
TIONSHIPS; PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH; PUBLIC 
RELATIONS; RADIO EDUCATION; RECREATION; READ- 
ING—I. SocioLOGY OF READING; RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION; RURAL EDUCATION—I. SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS; 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS; SOCIAL EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION; SUPERSTITION AND 
EDUCATION; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; YOUTH OUT OF 
SCHOOL. 

The literature. The range of publications in the 
field of adult education is enormous because of the 
long history of cultural transmission and the tremen- 
dous volume of visual and written materials produced 
for adult consumption. The latter materials are 
themselves documentary data constituting varied at- 
tempts at propagation of ideas among mature persons, 
a source of experimental research in methods of adult 
education. Here we should not overlook the work 
of James Harvey Robinson, H. G. Wells, and others 
engaged in “humanizing knowledge,” or the recent 
ventures in producing cheap booklets * in attractive 
forms, or the growing use of pictorial methods, includ- 
ing visualization by isotypes. 

The descriptive monographs on adult education per 
se, however, are relatively few in number. Besides 
the handbooks and proceedings mentioned later in 
this article, there is the notable series of publications 
by the World Association for Adult Education (Lon- 
don) (61) and of the American Association for Adult 
Education (New York) (6, 7, 8). The latter include 
the earlier series, Studies in Adult Education, and the 
more recent series, Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education in the United States. The first 
series includes more substantial research treatises than 
does the second series; the latter are short monographs 
containing no extensive data but, rather, illustrative 
material tending to illuminate the findings of the 


* See, for example, The Small Community, by Arthi 
E. Morgan. Harper, 1942. 2 Bs 
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author arrived at by intensive study. They represent 
research rather than present it (9, 18). 

The Report of the Regents’ Inquiry and the publi- 
cations of the Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute are examples of basic research. The book, The 
Extension of University Teaching, by Creese (17) is a 
Significant interpretative monograph on adult edu- 
cation. 

The Literature of Adult Education (9) is a compila- 
tion of selected lists of books and articles available up 
to 1940 and including some of that year. It is not 
only a bibliography but also an explanation and 
analysis of studies, investigations, and research reports. 
It is confined to American publications except for a 
few British references. 

General development. Historically there have been 
special developments of adult education more or-less 
peculiar to certain countries. Thus in Europe the 
Danes developed in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a functional program designed to educate 
themselves as farmers and citizens in order to reor- 
ganize their economic and social life. In England 
and in nearly all European countries industrial 
Workers promoted in varying movements their own 
education as workers, unionists, and citizens. 

In the British Empire there are several kinds of 
Workers’ education, tutorial classes, university ex- 
tension, Left Book Clubs, army discussion groups, 
Orientation programs, and recently a revival of study 
and discussion groups which utilize booklets produced 
by distinguished authors and specialists for that par- 
ticular purpose (3, 13). 

In 1931 Percy (53) suggested a national system of 
adult education thus: Secondary schools and univer- 
sities should be paralleled by courses of part-time 
education to provide opportunities for all students to 
change from one to the other at any stage, and “higher 
education” should mean not only advanced studies 
for which only a minority are fit but also “a certain 
refinement and tempering of the mind.” He conceived 
of the “true universities” as mediators between the 
schools and the outside demands, which in general are 
for mental keenness. 

In Germany and Denmark there were the folk 
schools or people’s colleges for younger adults, with 
predominantly cultural aims; in Holland, the People’s 
University movement and the Institute of Workers’ 
Education; in Sweden, the People’s High Schools and 
Study Circles; in France, the Ligue de Enseignement 
and Popular Clubs; in Czechoslovakia, the network 
Of libraries; in Japan, tutorial classes, correspondence 
schools, and university extension; in Mexico, workers’ 
classes organized by unions and extensive government 
aid to community schools in the service of adults as 
well as children. 

In the United States early special forms of adult 
education were the New England town meeting, the 
lyceum, the Chautauqua Institution (16), community 
public libraries, university extension, commercial or 
Proprietary schools, and Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. The last four were 
established in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury and still continue; the former have been largely 
submerged. During the decade following the end of 
the war in 1918 the adult-education movement took 
On form and developed national conference, advisory, 
survey, research, and publication services under the 
auspices of several national organizations, especially 
the American Association for Adult Education organ- 
ized in 1926 and financed largely by the Carnegie 
Corporation (6, 7, 8, 39). 

In 1929 the first International Handbook of Adult 
Education was printed in London for the first World 
Conference on Adult Education. The first handbook 
in America was published in 1934 by the American 
Association for Adult Education. At that time the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education was organ- 
ized. The National University Extension Association, 
Organized in 1915, now comprises 68 institutional 
members, a majority of the largest and most important 
colleges and universities. The Proceedings of this 
Association, 1915 to date (50), constitute the longest 
annual series of reports on discussions of adult edu- 
cational enterprises and problems. 
Sion is closely associated with many phases of the 
American adult-education movement (58). 

During and since World War II several agencies 
and organizations developed which made significant 
contributions to adult education: the Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management War Training (ESMWT) pro- 
gram; the war information services of colleges and 
universities; the United States Armed Forces Institute; 
the Educational Film Library Association; the Amer- 
ican Film Council; radio round-tables; community 
councils; state, regional, and national conferences on 
adult education; expanding university courses and 
training programs for adult-education specialists and 
lay leaders (30, 50). 

Purposes and objectives. Some students and leaders 
of adult education insist that attempts at definition of 
purposes tend to obscure the dynamic nature of adult 
education, to crystallize old forms, and to obstruct 
new movements. Many writers emphasize that edu- 
cation is continuous, “lifelong learning”; it “extends to 
each shifting matter of life’s concerns.” Lindeman 
insists that “general educational philosophy is forever 
in flux” and that adult education needs to be alert to 
a wide range of motivations, personal and social. 
The confusion in regard to Objectives is due in large 
part to inadequate attempts, or rather to lack of real 
attempts, to identify the cultural compulsives and the 
conditions that warp them in the present situation; it 
is due especially to failure to distinguish between what 
is the actual condition of disjointed schemes of adult 
education and what might be accomplished in a future 
coordinated plan (27, 32,37), 

There are, however, two fundamental purposes— 
individual intellectual growth and expanding social 
control. Adult groups may provide opportunities for 
their members to improve themselves as persons; they 
may define the purposes of such education in terms of 
knowledge, skill, effective thinking, or in terms of 
Obedience, cooperation, refinement, prestige, or what 
not of feeling and action. Frequently the definition 
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of aims in terms of action becomes dominant. Charles 
A. Beard in a foreword to Adult Education in Action 
(24) sees adult education as a symbol of a universal 
that lifts a person “above the beasts of the ficlds, 
above the grinding routine of life, into a higher realm 
of intelligence, competence, goodness, and beauty." 
But when the purposes of adult education are defined 
in terms of individual development, it is almost in- 
variably done in a setting that implies social goals, 
and the proponents insist that adult education is an 
essential part of any effort making for a more desir- 
able social order and that those who participate must 
be made into planners of the future (37). 

Since World War I the question of what the social 
goals are, or should be, has come more than ever 
into dispute. Who should control and to what ends? 
Whose “way of life"? Whose culture? However, 
crucial inquiry has not penetrated deeply in the ap- 
praisals of aims and purposes of existing activities 
(4, 23). On the contrary, the prevailing functions of 
adult education are usually thought of as remedial for 
the individual or small groups: to fill gaps in previous 
schooling; to help the handicapped; to improve citizen- 
ship; to facilitate adjustment in family relationships; 
. to promote health and safety; to develop recreation, 
appreciation, and self-expression; to provide explora- 
tory experience and instruction for the purpose of 
widening interests and knowledge; and finally to meet 
vocational needs—selection, preparation, increase of 
proficiency, or retraining. Several other objectives 
might be singled out, but they would overlap in part 
with this catalogue. Consumer education and pro- 
vision for social contact to avoid isolation and the 
monotony of work are generally considered to be 
peculiarly necessary in industrial societies (29, 49, 54). 

Responsibility and control. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission has declared that adult education 
should become an integral part of the public-school 
system. The Commission recognizes that one of the 
issues to be met is determination of the limits within 
which the school should operate, but it fails to fix 
those limits precisely. It lays down general prin- 
ciples of cooperation between the school and other 
agencies in the community and specifically opposes 
the possible establishment of a separate national sys- 
tem of education for youth and adults who are no 
longer in the old units of the public-school system 
(23, 49). The Regents’ Inquiry insisted that it is dan- 
gerous to allow new movements to grow without 
direction by the Regents of the State of New York 
(54). More recently New York has made further 
recommendations of wider import. Cartwright (6) 
and other leaders fear (somewhat less than formerly) 
the possibility of narrowed and centralized control 
in the trend toward federal and state support for adult 
education. But whether such a trend will actually 
limit the diversity of content, narrow or restrict the 
types of method, or stifle local effort remains to be 
proved. 

The Harvard Committee on “General Education in a 
Free Society” and the first volume of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education are significant 


affirmations of the growing responsibility of the 
American university for adult education and public 
Services. 

In the totalitarian states and in revolutionary move- 
ments the problem of responsibility is obviously set- 
tled, at least temporarily, in favor of the exigencies of 
action necessary to the power and persistence of the 
political-military control. Accordingly in Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, and in other European and American 
countries with little or no democratic challenge to 
constituted authority, adult education was for the most 
part distinctly subordinate to the political state and 
was clearly integral with propaganda aims. Never- 
theless, some of these countries have had industrial, 
trade, and vocational education as well as health and 
recreation programs more widely extended and occa- 
sionally more intensively developed than have the 
western countries. 

The tendency to provide vocational education 
through public taxation is widespread, and private 
training survives in fewer and fewer categories. In 
England the principle followed is that the school pro- 
vides the theoretical training and the occupation or 
industry the practical training; only a few voluntary 
continuation schools survive. For older persons tech- 
nical schools and colleges provide both full-time and 
part-time courses. In Russia, where vocational edu- 
cation is coordinated with a planned economy, all 
education except primary has been largely vocation- 
alized or warped to fit the prevailing ideology and of 
course maintained by the state. Students of the 
American scene do not overlook the comparable fact 
of attempts to warp adult education in the western 
nations (32, 61). 

Need for adult education. Population composition 
and trends are obviously productive of both quantita- 
tive and qualitative needs. The fact of “total war” 
presents a major area of need for training enormous 
numbers of persons, civilian and military. So too the 
planned economy programs, whether national or re- 
gional, and in a different way the cyclical exigencies 
of “free” capitalist societies, pose problems of deter- 
mining needs for readjustment and retraining or edu- 
cation for whole populations. 

The presence of large numbers of unemployed per- 
sons is generally accepted as indicating a major need 
for adult education. Many employed persons also 
need adult education. Those employed in occupa- 
tions in which the working conditions are segmented 
and monotonous need training directed toward the 
wholesome use of leisure time; many workers need 
further education as a means of improving their voca- 
tional competency. Members of professional groups 
—law, medicine, theology, engineering, teaching, and 
borderline occupations such as nursing, music, library 
work, banking, insurance, business administration, 
accounting, social work, laboratory work, and gov- 
ernment service—afford an opportunity for adult 
education both as a means of increasing vocational 
competency and for the purpose of raising scales and 
standards of living to higher levels. Training pro- 
grams by special schools and by college and university 
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extension are available for these groups, but they are 
utilized by a very small proportion of those needing 
continued education. 

Physically handicapped adults are generally recog- 
nized as a group requiring special types of adult 
education. 

A neglected group is that of the prisoners in penal 
institutions. The great body of prisoners generally 
have no genuine vocational education, much less 
“adult” education in a wide sense. Before World 
War II about one fifth of the state prisons in the 
United States had no schools of any kind; a larger 
number had educational facilities of little value; about 
one fifth offered “fairly extensive training” (57). 
Studies by Caldwell, Elliott, Merrill, Hurley, and 
others showed that only small percentages of prisoners 
have any appreciable amount of education. For in- 
stance, of 6670 prisoners in Ohio State Reformatory 
73 per cent had a common-school education, 23 per 
cent high-school, 1 per cent college; 3 per cent were 
illiterate. These percentages reflect similar degrees 
of occupational training. There has been little im- 
provement since the war. 

‘Vocational guidance, counseling, and placement are 
all closely related to basic problems of adult voca- 
tional education. Diagnostic methods used by occupa- 
tional analysis clinics for unemployed as well as for 
employed persons show the need for adjusting study 
programs for adult individuals. Aptitude tests and 
personality profiles are being improved and effectively 
used (34). 

Sociological and economic changes, as well as modi- 
fications of the concept of the purposes of adult edu- 
cation, make the problem of determining specific needs 
a continuous one. For example, the shortened work- 
ing day has increased the need for education for 
leisure-time activities. (See RECREATION.) The un- 
employment of youth out of school (q.v.) and the 
increasing proportions of our population at the upper 
age levels (see POPULATION GROWTH) affect specific 
needs for adult education. 

‘Types of adult-education activities. A compre- 
hensive enumeration of these activities (see 9, 13, 25) 
is not possible in this article, but certain facts will be 
Suggestive. The numbers of persons in the United 
States participating in the various fields of adult edu- 
cation run into the millions and are constantly in- 
creasing. Cartwright estimated the number at 14,000,- 
000 in 1924, 22,000,000 in 1934, and over 27,000,000 
in 1939. In the postwar period the estimates run 
considerably higher because of a remarkable increase 
in the number of local discussion groups, as well as 
council meetings, conferences, and institutes, and the 
Proliferation of both national and local interest and 
Pressure groups. Another reason is the development 
of immense programs for veterans’ education not only 
in full-time but also in part-time study. A third sig- 
nificant trend is the increase in the number of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel promoting adult-educa- 
tion activities (36, 49). 

‘The age of persons reached by adult-educational 
agencies may be characterized as relatively low. 


When the educational program is predominantly vo- 
cational, the age levels are usually lower than when 
the programs are nonvocational. In formal university 
programs the age range is largely between 23 and 35, 
but the numbers of persons aged 35 and above have 
been increasing. In informal adult-education activities 
still older groups predominate. Persons in the upper 
social and economic strata, having reached retirement 
ages of 55 and above, are in higher proportions than 
formerly pursuing hobbies and “cultural” studies. As 
to status, in general the great majority of students 
belong to upper economic and social levels. For in- 
stance, the Agricultural Extension Service usually 
reaches landowners rather than tenants. Probably 
only occasionally special ventures such as those of 
unions and settlements reach deeply into middle and 
lower levels. 

The Americanization and literacy movement which 
began to develop soon after the turn of the century 
Was an expression of the belief that adult education 
is necessary in a democracy. This was a reversal of 
the historical policy of permitting a passive assimila- 
tion of newcomers. Recently in the United States 
attempts have been made to re-examine the thesis that 
education is essential to the democratic process and 
to discover especially how the theory may be imple- 
mented among groups of adults. Many new organiza- 
tions are working to reduce tensions, to strive for 
unity and understanding of group differences. Publi- 
cations of the United States Office of Education and 
other books and articles in connection with the re- 
vived forum and community-council movements pre- 
sent somewhat diffuse but stimulating results of 
extensive experimentation. To be sure, these results 
relate to practical procedures rather than to funda- 
mental issues. They tend to improve technique with- 
out answering the basic question as to whether the 
forum and the council as such are essentially safe- 
guards of democracy. As the result of phobias en- 
gendered by World War I and the subsequent pro- 
longed depression and the present postwar period of 
tensions, many types of adult-education activities are 
being promoted under the labels of democracy, 
Americanization, interracial cooperation, and citizen- 
ship training. Genuinely objective research would 
probably expose fallacies in some of these projects. 
Partial studies of the effect of Fascist, anti-Communist 
and “hate” propaganda movements and of “loyalty” 
drives are numerous but probably none is a definitive 
research report. 

There were, in the thirties, an estimated 100,000 
forums and discussion groups in the United States, 
among which were local film councils, radio listeners’ 
groups in connection with the “Town Meeting of the 
Air,” farmer groups, neighborhood forums, and sev- 
eral government-sponsored projects. Organizations 
like the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, the American Film Council, 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
have enthusiastically Sponsored forums of various 
types (1). The development of the forums organized 
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under the United States Office of Education was 
designed to test out principles of cooperative local 
responsibility, to provide training for lay counselors 
and leaders, and to develop techniques of disseminat- 
ing factual information especially through linkage 
with universities and libraries rather than through 
the older method of semiprofessional speakers. The 
workers’ education movement is marked by several 
types of activity (26). See index of reference 9 for 
bibliographical lists. 

About a million adults in the United States are 
participating in the production of plays as an avoca- 
tional interest. According to Carter and Ogden there 
were, before the war, 300,000 amateur groups ranging 
from the well-organized little theater to the rural 
dramatics club (6, 7, 8). Recently there has been 
further development of amateur dramatics. Increase 
in the reading of plays is considerable. Dramatic 
organizations are receiving increasing assistance from 
educational organizations, schools and libraries, and 
university extension. Other types of “cultural” activi- 
ties include the fine arts, the “Great Books,” and crafts 
and hobbies of innumerable variety—a sort of renas- 
cence of the pattern and spirit of Chautauqua initiated 
as far back as 1874 (16). 

Women’s organizations with some educational values 
or objectives have a membership estimated at over 
three millions. Their significance is chiefly found in 
their reflection of the historical rise in the status of 
women in the United States and their increasing influ- 
ence in educational and social reforms. Men's organi- 
zations that have some share in educational work have 
a fluctuating membership of about two millions. Most 
of their educational effort is not exacting, but occa- 
sional lectures, papers, and fact-finding reports are of 
high quality (8). 

Health education for adults is conducted by many 
federal, state, county, and city agencies as well as by 
private efforts of many kinds. *'The programs lack 
coordination; there is much duplication. This in- 
adequacy is a reflection of the confusion and lack of 
integration in the United States in the organization 
and distribution of medical care as well as of laissez 
faire policies toward activities of persons and busi- 
nesses exploiting the public's interest in health for 
private gain. See reference 9: 176-180 for evaluation 
and references. 

Parents, as students, have been variously organized 
over a period of fifty years. Recently they have de- 
veloped leadership that reaches deeply not only into 
adult family life but also into community agencies 
for developing child-care programs. In parent educa- 
tion there are discoverable, as Lindeman and Brunner 
show, aspects of a genuine folk movement emerging 
in the emphasis on lay leadership. Another important 
result of investigations, by Osborne and others, is the 
gradual acceptance of the conclusion that the dis- 
tinctly modern problem, in contrast to the old one of 
finding educational materials and opportunities for 
parents, is that of selection from a vast array of re- 
sources and of wise choice and guidance. Home- 
making is the largest single occupation; nearly 30 


million women were s0 “employed" according to the 

1930 Census. Large numbers are in national, state, 
and local associations, agencies, and educational 
projects. 

Large numbers of adults living in rural areas are 
reached by various types of adult education. The 
cooperative Agricultural Extension Service of the 
federal and state governments, the extension services 
of state colleges, and the rural schools have provided 
a core of permanent and pervasive adult educational 
resources. These continue to be supplemented by 
private or voluntary agencies. The numbers of ex- 
perienced, volunteer local leaders increased during the 
depression and still more in the postwar period. The 
vocational character of rural extension service is 
dominant, but there are significant trends toward 
greater cultural contributions by such social projects 
as local conferences, public-affairs discussions, parent 
education, and numerous leisure-time activities. The 
weakest link in the chain of rural adult education is 
the village. The chief failure of rural adult education 
as a whole is insufficient coordination and coopera- 
tion of agencies in the local communities. See 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Social settlements serve individuals and groups in 
limited urban areas successfully in free experimenta- 
tion with educational programs that contribute to the 
economic well-being and personal happiness of under- 
privileged adults. a 

Unemployed persons have only occasionally and 
inadequately received either educational services Or 
the attention and study that their importance war- 
rants. A substantial research work was published in 
1938, that of the Pilgrim Trust (London)—Men 
Without Work, describing and evaluating the English 
combinations of education, recreation, and work 
through voluntary agencies. The reports of the sev- 
eral United States relief administrations, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National Youth Com- 
mission are valuable. 

It is estimated that $70,000,000 a year are spent in 
the United States for correspondence courses sold by 
proprietary schools, principally to students with voca- 
tional objectives who choose the courses largely on 
impulse stimulated by exaggerated advertising. About 
50 per cent of correspondence courses by university 
extension are vocational, judged by the purposes of 
the students (9, 50). Also there have been fluctuating 
night-school curriculums and shopwork opportunities 
for urban workers. College and university evening 
classes are in part vocational and appeal to employed 
persons who want to improve their occupational 
status. The postwar technical institutes organized by 
engineering extension, after the remarkably successful 
ESMWT program, have not yet been adequately 
appraised. 

The federal agricultural and home-economics ex- 
tension service is one of the best examples of informal 
adult education. Federal grants now authorized to 
vocational education in home economics, agriculture, 
trades and industries, distributive occupations, and the 
training of teachers in these fields amount to over 
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$45,000,000, and about two million persons are 
served (9). See VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Relatively little in-service training has been devel- 
oped for public-service groups. The United States 
Department of the Interior reports the need for more 
of it because of the complexity and magnitude of 
governmental functions and because of the rapidity of 
change. Several of the federal agencies, such as the 
Department of Agriculture, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Social Security Board, are develop- 
ing training programs. There are great gaps in train- 
ing in the fields of building inspection, highway main- 
tenance, street repair, sewage disposal, fire control, 
Waterworks, police work, and other local govern- 
mental enterprises. See index of reference 9 for 
bibliographies. 

The adult who wishes to understand the modern 
world and to obtain impartial and accurate knowledge 
of facts of social importance necessary to effective 
behavior as a citizen and as a fully developed normal 
person is usually poorly guided and ill-served (46). 
There are not enough courses in the social Sciences; 
coverage by forums and discussion Eroups is thin and 
ineffective. Other subject fields, such as those of the 
Vocations and professions, are generally rendered 
sterile in contributing to understanding of social im- 
plications by overemphasis on specialization. 

Even “cultural” opportunities are not easily acces- 
sible to large groups of citizens except in a few urban 
centers where, moreover, the offerings are usually 
utilized by individuals rather than by cohesive groups. 
Similarly, recreational and self-expression activities, 
although rapidly expanding above or beyond com- 
mercialized interests, are Poorly integrated with pro- 
Erams or purposes of socialization and citizenship, 
partly because educational institutions usually lack 
either adequate resources or operative zesponsibilities 
for adults. Opportunity to establish social contacts 
and to escape from isolation and monotony would 
Seem to be widespread in modern urbanized Society, 
but there is much evidence of unsatisfied need espe- 
cially for assistance in developing personal ability to 
engage in social life (9, 54). 

Libraries steadily increase in importance as aids to 
adult study. The original adult-education purpose of 
libraries was partly lost in the trend toward extension 
Or maximum coverage (in spite of the persistent idea 
of book sequestration) Plus the theory and practice 
of neutral supply. Both city and rural libraries are 
increasingly assuming certain types of educational 
leadership, notably to develop reading interests 
through advisory services and through cooperation 
with other adult-educational agencies. On the other 
hand, the library’s duty to provide readers with access 
to all points of view and to resist censorships is in- 
creasingly in danger.* Waples, Carnovsky, Gray, 
and Monroe have done excellent research in read- 
abilities. See index of reference 9 for bibliographies. 


* See “Book-banning and Witch-hunts,” in A.L.A. Bul- 
letin, 42: 204-07, May 1948; and “Library Bill of Rights,” 
33: 60-61, October 1939. 


Adults who profit by use of the educational Oppor- 
tunities of museum education form a very small part 
of the total population. Communities generally fail 
to respond to improved techniques, which are excep- 
tionally well advanced in a few instances. Probably 
not more than a score of American museums do an 
excellent job of continuously utilizing the best tech- 
niques in adult education (7, 9). 

Audio-visual materials and techniques have been 
developed with increasing precision and their use dur- 
ing the war stimulated marked attention from educa- 
tors; yet there is still a dearth of studies of the use 
and application of the various mass media in adult 
education (19). A notable advance has been made in 
programs of graduate study and training, especially 
at the state universities of Indiana and Wisconsin, and 
several dissertations will soon be available (50). 

Radio as a means of communication is generally 
accepted as a modern instrument of tremendous im- 
portance, but how effective it is for adult education 
remains to be determined. Most of the studies cover 
chiefly who and where the people are who listen to 
radio, not why they tune in nor how they are affected. 
It is generally agreed that the radio has increased 
interest in music sufficiently to warrant the con- 
clusion that it has resulted in educational progress 
in this area. Not so clear are the supposed gains 
from the other types of “educational” broadcasting, 
although considerable numbers of adults do listen to 
them with satisfaction (9). 

Churches of various denominations utilize adult- 
educational methods and content supplementary to 
religious exercise—discussion of public-welfare and 
World problems, lectures, drama, music, handicraft, as 
well as recreational activities. A few denominations 
make special effort to promote study and discussion 
Of universal ethical elements apart from ritual, and to 
promote tolerance and to further understanding of 
secular subjects (9). See also CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION. 

A few trade associations not only provide voca- 
tional education for their employees with the aid of 
schools and universities but also prepare teaching 
materials and guide courses for their members in 
Subjects only indirectly related to occupations. 

Content and methods. The content of adult edu- 
cation is determined largely by interests and activities 
growing out of what may be a universal pattern or 
culture complex of communication Which results in 
“a margin of liberty granted gifted individuals to add 
to the perceptions, ideas, facts, rituals, and judgments 
thought beneficial to a society.” In this context, 
method is not easily distinguished from content, al- 
though perhaps “there is nothing in any method or 
medium of communication per se that guarantees an 
‘educational’ outcome” (9: 26, 109). 

In the United States the content of adult educa- 
tion is extremely varied, as has been suggested by the 
lists of participating Eroups and of fields of organized 
effort. The range of Subject matter is growing wider, 
as evidenced, for example, by the differences between 
the old and the new evening schools and extension 
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centers. The former were formal, stereotyped. and 
limited in their curriculums. The new are much 
more informal and the number of subjects offered is 
larger. 

Traditional academic subjects are numerous, but 
many more classes are provided for study of current 
affairs, social and political problems, philosophy, the 
social sciences, and subjects developed to meet avoca- 
tional interests. Among the courses frequently listed 
with largest enrollments are: public speaking; Eng- 
lish; social, civic, and economic problems; psychol- 
Ogy; book reviews; languages; interior decoration; 
homemaking; gardening; typing and shorthand; wood- 
and metal-working; art; photography; contract bridge; 
dancing; and recreation. Such lists can be duplicated 
in practically every field of organized adult education, 
demonstrating that the administration is catering 
more fully than formerly to the wants of clients in 
relatively pleasant circumstances. 

Foreman training in industry has yielded results 
in determining successful methods. They may be 
summed up in the discontinuance or modification of 
textbook and routine classroom procedures and the 
substitution of the conference plan, with emphasis on 
the use of actual reports, self-activity, and concrete 
subject matter. The conference method is not effec- 
tive if the purpose of foreman education is to impart 
technical information; it serves best to help the fore- 
man to think clearly on a wide array of problems for 
which there are no standard solutions—such as 
absence, accidents, understudy, cooperation, discipline, 
hiring and firing, safety, rewards, self-improvement, 
and loyalty (9, 50). 

The successful teachers of adult vocational educa- 
tion are masters of their craft or art and of the special 
fields of related knowledge; they must know tech- 
niques that differ from those used in adolescent teach- 
ing— including informality, flexibility, discussion, 
demonstration, the use of compact units or elements 
of subject matter, and emphasis on self-activity and 
on individual needs. Research into the exact effects 
of these varying techniques is widely scattered and 
fragmentary. Bryson (15), Thorndike (59), and others 
have emphasized the complexity of “interests” as a 
factor to be taken into account in determining teach- 
ing methods. Bryson also called attention to the lack 
of exact knowledge of the nature and effect of the 
practical dialectic of discussion. Discussion tech- 
niques involve not only intellectual elements but also 
other elements imperfectly understood by specialists 
in the psychology and sociology of communication. 

Thorndike emphasized a number of principles: for 
example, the teacher needs to know not only the 
persons he teaches (their abilities, interests, pecu- 
liarities) but also the instruments to be used ‘in the 
teaching (59). Failure in both these instances leads 
to the commonest errors: assigning too much to be 
learned at once; presenting generalizations without 
the facts necessary to vitalize them; expecting under- 
standing without familiarity and practice; and teach- 
ing pedantically instead of developing integrated abili- 
ties, skills, and knowledge. The project method 


widely advocated by teachers of adults is not neces- 
sarily better than a properly organized lecture-discus- 
sion or other combinations of methods, and it often 
takes much time; the important thing in any method 
for adults is that they be taught what they really want 
to learn for their own purposes. The dilemma in a 
free society as to who should teach and what should 
be taught, dictated by educators or chosen by the 
taught, can be solved only partly by the principle of 
cooperation (9). 

The teacher-student relation in adult teaching needs 
to be far more that of friend to friend than of master 
toward pupil. Lectures and discussions and other 
methods as such must be subordinated to the simple 
rule or principle that the class time should be used as 
economically as possible to help the students to learn 
what they need from the best sources. Diagnosis of 
individual needs is still dependent upon accurate 
knowledge of the significant meaning of data in case 
histories and of the value of specific achievement, 
aptitude, and interest tests. 

Investigators (e.g. Chase, Darley, Jones, Miles, and 
Sorenson) have compared younger with older adults 
in various types of tests and found that age has an 
effect on test performance. However, the reports on 
effects or influences of age do not agree except to 
throw doubt on the tendency of many personnel 
administrators to assume that workers uniformly 
tend to decline in usefulness after arbitrary ages such 
as forty or forty-five. Individual differences are more 
striking than differences of ability with age; changes 
in early life may be in one direction and in later life 
in another direction; but the rate of change is not 
constant, and different abilities follow unlike curves. 
The problem becomes more and more specific. Be- 
cause of these facts broad generalizations about 
methods geared to age are not reliable guides to 
vocational education and training (52, 56, 57). 

It is generally held that rehabilitation is best con- 
ducted on the case-work basis and that most of the 
disabled or handicapped require courses of instruction 
that include placement training or apprenticeship on 
the job. Frequently correspondence courses are used 
as supplements to cover theoretical aspects of the 
vocation or trade. Correspondence courses are espe- 
cially effective with tutorial assistance. But no partic- 
ular system suffices, for the main principle followed 
is utilization of any resources suitable in the par- 
ticular case. 

Sutherland (57) says the problem of prison educa- 
tion is essentially that of socialization, modification 
of the general attitude, and sublimation of special 
attitudes and interests to bring about conversion, “a 
transference of allegiance from one group to an- 
other.” The process requires many methods, as Mac- 
Cormick (44) has shown—academic, vocational, cul. 
tural, and social—with treatment that is individual- 
ized and sparing of compulsion. The obstacles are 
overwhelming, but the results of actual use of such 
diverse methods or resources as university-extension 
classes, correspondence courses, motion pictures, ethi- 
cal instruction and religious exercises, libraries, indus- 
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trial and craft work, and self-government are good 
evidence of possibilities in development of an adult 
education for prisoners that would reflect the scien- 
tific findings of criminologists. 

Propaganda. Research has not succeeded in deter- 
mining precisely in what essential ways education is 
to be distinguished from propaganda. Consequently 
there are large areas of adult study that are influenced 
and directed by spoken, written, pictorial, musical, 
and other symbolical forms of propaganda which are 
frequently indistinguishable from those supposed to 
be educational. ‘The majority of writers in this field 
attempt to characterize as propaganda those activities 
Which manipulate misrepresentations or partial repre- 
sentations for the advantage of special interests. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis defines 
Propaganda as any expression of Opinion or action 
deliberately designed to influence others toward pre- 
determined ends. Other students observe that adult 
education and propaganda have many common char- 
acteristics: each purports to have a modicum of fact 
as a base, a regard for Seeking as well as affirming 
“truth,” a tendency to impose conclusions, and a 
conviction of reasonable finality and of general rather 
than factional ethical values. Lasswell (38) points 
out that, even when education is conceived of as 
transmitting techniques, nevertheless Values are in- 
volved; and certainly a large part of education is in- 
culcation of traditional value attitudes or Value dis- 
Positions, such as opposition to or approval of persons, 
groups, ideas, and policies. Nor can educators be 
absolved from spreading novel or debatable ideas or 
even “subversive” doctrines. Misleading, distorted, 
and partial presentation of facts, ideas, and policies in 
the interest of special groups is not confined to what 
is usually regarded as Propaganda in a bad sense (12). 

This dilemma cannot be solved by appealing to 
Symbols, such as the spirit of education, greater or 
less disinterestedness, openmindedness, opportunity 
for discussion, and freedom for competition of new 
ideas and practices; for these Symbols have emotional 
content, are subjective valuations that tend to beg the 
question. However, the matter of emphasis is a clue 
fo practical measures that serve as tests of the validity 
Uf education within certain frames of reference. Thus 
it is possible to find more of the clearly educational 
methods and objectives present in a relatively free 
area of radio broadcasting than in one of strict “vol- 
untary” or governmental censorship; in publicity by a 
welfare agency than in advertising by a dubious 
commercial enterprise; in public night schools of 
democratic countries than in the adult schools of 
autocratic nations; in general University-extension 
Programs than in religious education; in agricultural 
extension than in workers’ colleges. 

It should be clear, however, that education by 
itself cannot insure its own superiority. Such insur- 
ance is ultimately to be found largely in other institu- 
tions; in economic, social, and political mechanisms 
and traditions that make for freedom of the mind and 
Telease from the tyrannies of emotions; in the untram- 
meled development of scientific method, of science 


itself; and in a full measure of liberty to artistic 
creative abilities (49). Adult education itself has still 
to learn the possibilities of using certain propaganda 
techniques, not to “put something over” but, as Lass- 
well says, to discover what will “stay put” in practice 
and to devise symbols and techniques that will lead to 
creative, salutary action. 

Needed research. The previous sections of this Ire- 
port have included a number of references to unsolved 
problems. Any attempt here to project a rounded 
program of future research would be presumptuous 
because the field is too great; the educational interests, 
needs, and activities of adults are illimitable. The 
following paragraphs present a few samples of fields 
of inquiry needing research. For a more compre- 
hensive outline the reader should consult reference 31 
The report of the exploratory study made by the sub- 
committee of the American Council on Education 
(1938) emphasizes the need for new studies in the 
field of regional cooperation. A number of state-wide 
Surveys of higher education (e.g. 14) include valu- 
able leads to research on adult education, particularly 
in its relation to other areas. 

Studies of the characteristics of adult students are 
needed to determine much more precisely than hereto- 
fore the nature of the groups, the interest and aptitude 
profiles of the individuals, and their personal reactions 
to particular educational processes. . Existing studies 
(such as those made by councils of adult education 
and by university-extension centers) (49) are limited 
largely to data assembled from questionnaires, and 
the coverage is‘too thin. 

Since adult education is usually part-time and the 
teachers are largely recruited from the personnel of 
day schools and from men and women in regular 
Occupations, there are several special problems not 
covered by the numerous studies of teacher education. 
How much does the training of teachers of adults 
Share in the widespread trend of increased require- 
ments of teacher preparation in the fields of both 
professional subjects and general education? What 
are the effects of Professionalization? The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of part-time employment, of 
lay and professional recruiting, have not been thor- 
oughly investigated. 

The studies of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute and other studies of vocational and 
adult education show clearly the need for further 
research in the following areas especially: the area of 
management and social Planning, where there is con- 
Spicuous failure to Provide adequate cushioning for 
the shocks of dislocation in business, industry, and 
employment; the area of semiskilled Work, where 
Changes are most rapid and where job analysis with 
appropriate types and lengths of job training need 
Cooperative action based on accurate knowledge. The 
Workers subject to most of the risks of the open 
market need, like the employers, a continuous adult 
education in such neglected fields as insurance, social 
legislation, unionism, government, economics, and 
Other social sciences. It Temains to discover what the 
best content and best methods of such education shall 
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be. The newer experimental activities in workers" 
education have not been adequately studied (1, 26). 

An important basic research problem that has had 
scant attention is presented by the supposed antithetical 
question of individual versus group work and the 
allied question as to how new patterns of community 
organization may develop adult education in action 
through leadership groups as well as through indi- 
vidual leaders. For instance, Lindeman's conclusion 
that the type of community organization which arises 
from the neighborhood is the best type as a means for 
democratic adult education and action needs to be 
tested and refined. 

Research is needed to evaluate the results of the 
recent revival in community organization for adult 
education, particularly an examination of the work 
of community councils and exploration of the nu- 
merous experiments in servicing small communities 
(36, 51, 60). 

A neglected area of research is that of the relation 
of emotion to the educative process as applied to 
adults. There are many studies on the physiological 
bases of temperament, changes in physiological re- 
action with intensity of emotion, the influence of 
intensities upon iearning, and the role of feeling in 
artistic experience, but they are not adequately de- 
veloped or synthesized even for primary education. 
Scales of emotional or social maturity have been con- 
structed, but they cover too many overlapping areas 
of behavior to serve for particular problems of 
adjustment. There are numerous formulations of 
conditions and experiences that warp attitudes and 
personalities, but none of them sets forth positively 
the needed conditions for normal adults in terms 
usable for classroom and other educational methods. 

The relation of psychiatry to emotional maturity is 
extensively treated, but no conclusive, strictly scientific 
research is available to authenticate the principles of 
successful practice; the various schools of psychology 
and the social sciences have not resolved the many 
controversial issues. Too many books on the prob- 
lem of “psychoneurotics,” now especially conspicuous 
because of the “nearly three million men either re- 
jected or otherwise lost to the United States military 
services,” are diffuse, vague, and often sentimental. 
It is doubtful if the principles of mental hygiene are 
sufficiently well established to be reliable guides in 
adult education. 

New research is needed—new in the sense that it 
must be redone after every major war—to determine 
what are the bars and blocks to freedom of study and 
discussion and to other democratic freedoms related 
to vital education. What are the effects of thought 
control, witch hunting, loyalty purges, hate groups 
(5, 11, 21, 22, 55)? 

Similarly new appraisals are essential to determine 
the reliability and effectiveness of new as well as old 
types of guides to the best sources of study and in- 
struction: reading courses, study guides, digests, pack- 
age libraries, contests, debating manuals, radio and 
film forums, pocket editions, etc. (50). 

Studies of adult education probably will remain 


something other than pure research, continuing to be 
largely descriptive, derivative, and philosophical, partly 
because of the complexity and rapidity of change but 
even more because of failure to understand scientific 
method and cultural relativity. But relatively pure 
research in the sciences gives aid to adult education 
in both content and technique; content will increase 
and complicate the problems of policy, and technique 
will become more elaborated and effective. 
W. S. BITTNER 
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ADULT INTELLIGENCE. The testing of adult 
intelligence is now almost fifty years old. Excellent 
reviews have been made by Weisenburg, Roe, and 
McBride (25) up to about 1935 and by Brody (4) up 
to 1941. These reviews have been extended in the 
Review of Educational Research (11). Cattell (5) 
has written a provocative critique of the status and 
difficulties in constructing adult intelligence tests. 

Psychologists tend to agree that intelligent be- 
havior is evidenced by an individual’s ability to adapt 
to his environment, by his capacity to learn in the 
Process of such adaptation, and by his ability symbol- 
ically to think about and to have available such learn- 
ings. Tests and tasks for the measurement of intelli- 
gent behavior are devised and selected, insofar as 
possible, to accord with this principle. 

The crucial difficulty in the study of the change in 
intelligence during maturity and later is one of inter- 
preting the test scores obtained. As will be noted 
presently, it appears that during this period intelligence 
changes qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Insofar 
as the change is qualitative, the evidence (test scores) 
is subject to variation in interpretation. Thus much 
of the research in adult intelligence has been focused 
on the question of interpretation. 

The estimation of adult intelligence from the test 
Scores is conditioned in part by the nature of the sub- 
tests in intelligence-test batteries. Among the current 
widely used intelligence tests are such individual ex- 
aminations as Wechsler’s Bellevue Intelligence Tests 
(24) and Babcock and Levy’s Revised Examination for 
the Measurement of Efficiency of Mental Functioning 
(2), and such group examinations as Shipley’s Hartford 
Retreat Scale (16), the Army Alpha Examination, and 
its successor in World War II, the Army General 
Classification Test (17). The nature of the subtests 
in these examinations is indicated by Wechsler’s eleven 
and Army Alpha’s eight. In the former, the subtests 
are comprehension, information, digit-span, arithmetic, 
Similarities, Vocabulary, picture arrangement, picture 
completion, block-design, object assembly, and digit- 
symbol; in Army Alpha, the Subtests are oral direc- 
tions, arithmetical problems, common sense, opposites 
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(vocabulary), dissected sentences, numerical comple- 
tions, analogies, and general information. 

The results from tests are a function not only of 
the sampling of tasks but also of the sampling of in- 
dividuals and of the conditions under which the tests 
are administered. In most inquiries, the test scores are 
collected from cross sections of the population being 
studied. Jones and Conrad (9), for example, gave the 
Army Alpha to unselected subjects in New England 
villages. The data were treated for different age- 
groups by separate years of age from 10 through 18 
and in broader groups for ages 19 through 59. The 
limitation of the cross-sectional sampling is that the 
implicit assumption of homogeneity of background of 
the subjects is undoubtedly false. The 1940 Census, 
for instance, shows a negative correlation between 
highest school grade completed and age; the younger 
the adult, the greater the quantity (and possibly the 
quality) of schooling. The other method of sampling 
the population 4s to select a group at an early age and 
follow their intellectual careers through maturity. 
Such a genetic or longitudinal study was made by 
Freeman and Flory (7) and by Terman and Oden (18). 
The environmental effects on the longitudinal method 
may be somewhat better controlled than in the cross- 
sectional procedure. Most of the available findings, 
however, are based on cross-sectional samples. 

The different subtests tend to show different patterns 
of growth and decline through the age range from 18 
to 60 and beyond. In the Jones and Conrad study, for 
instance, two subtests, “opposites (vocabulary )” and 
“general information,” show an increase in scores for 
successive age groups up to the early twenties and 
maintenance of level up to age 60. The other six 
tests, however, show a peak score around age 18, with 
decline at various rates throughout the remainder of 
the age range. 

In general, vocabulary increases steadily up to the 
early twenties and continues to maintain itself even 
up to the late sixties. Shakow and Goldman (15) 
show a slight increment in vocabulary scores up to 
and beyond age 50 and a slight and insignificant de- 
cline after age 60. Christian and Paterson (6) sur- 
mised a steady increase in vocabulary from 18 to 40, 
with the possibility that superior adults will continue 
to rise in score to age 70. On the other hand, RAL: 
Thorndike and Gallup (21) administered the I. E. R. 
Intelligence Scale CAVD Vocabulary to a representa- 
tive sampling of the population of continental United 
States and found some decline in vocabulary from 
age 20 to 60. Their results, however, were not cOor- 
rected for the differential schooling of the older 
groups. 

On other verbal tests, such as the “dissected sen- 
tences” of Army Alpha or “memory” of the Babcock- 
Levy, decline has been reported. Nevertheless, the 
usual results are somewhat ambiguous. Wechsler 
(24) suggests that the tests in the Bellevue battery 
which “hold up” with age are information, compre- 
hension, object-assembly, picture-completion, and vo- 
cabulary. Of these tests, three are verbal. 

On nonverbal or performance tests the results sug- 


gest decline in successive age groups after age 20. 
Wechsler lists as tests that “do not hold up" with age: 
digits forward and backward, arithmetical reasoning, 
digit-symbol, picture arrangement, block-design, and 
similarities. The fact of little or no decline on vocab- 
ulary and general information subtests and of signifi- 
cant declines on nonverbal and performance tests has 
raised the question of interpretation of the results. 

Some authorities, such as Jones and Conrad (9), 
interpret the differential decline in terms of more or 
less basic intelligence. They claim that tests of “anal- 
ogies” and “common sense” may be considered “to be 
the best in the Alpha for the measurement of basic 
intelligence" and that the tests of vocabulary and in- 
formation indicate acquired intelligence. 

The responses to intelligence-test items undoubtedly 
represent the resultant of the interaction of heredity, 
environment, and maturation. The interaction is of 
inheritable potentialities for adjustment, learning, and 
thinking, of environmental opportunities to develop 
such potentialities, and of maturational development 
and decline of neurological and physiological struc- 
tures. Performances of adults will depend upon de- 
velopmental changes in physiological status in hearing, 
seeing, and speed, and upon environmental changes 
in amount of schooling and remoteness from school- 
ing. 
Norris (14) administered a series of intelligence and 
achievement tests to children and adults. The per- 
formance of the adults was compared to the norms 
corresponding to those of the highest grade they had 
reached in school. The pattern of so-called forgetting 
indicates the lack of permanence of school learning— 
“there is only loss, gain, or modification in adult life.” 
The gains were in tests of geographic information and 
of vocabulary, the losses were in arithmetic computa- 
tion, algebra, geometry, physics, and chemistry. The 
pattern, however, depends upon whether the groups 
use the skills, facts, and knowledges. Clerical and 
technical workers lose less of the arithmetic than do 
other categories of employed men. Thus, remoteness 
from schooling and the use made of the learned 
material affect scores on achievement tests. Since 
many of the so-called intelligence subtests are quite 
similar to those of achievement tests, differential de- 
cline is related to remoteness from schooling. 

Lorge (13) studied the intelligence-test scores of in- 
dividuals at age 34 as a function of their intelligence- 
test status at age 14 and the number of years of 
schooling subsequent to the eighth grade. The multi- 
ple correlation between the intelligence-test scores at 
age 14 and the best weighted composite of intelli- 
gence-test score at age 34 and the highest grade 
completed was about .78. The groups with the greater 
number of years of schooling completed, though 
matched for intelligence score at age 14, made larger 
intelligence scores than did their 14-year peers. 

Not only does recency of schooling and the amount 
of it affect adult intelligence-test scores, but also the 
conditions under which the test is given. In general, 
the timed tests of all intelligence batteries yield scores 
showing declines with increasing age. Some re- 
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searchers argue that because single- and double-timed 
tests are highly correlated, speed is not a factor. 
Lorge (10), however, dissents. He tested 143 adults 
with timed and untimed intelligence tests. On the 
timed tests there was a ‘decline in scores with increas- 
ing age. On the power tests there was less decline. 
The total sample was broken into three age groups, 
20-25 years, 27%2-37% years, and over 40 years. In 
each age group, the individuals were matched per- 
son-to-person on the basis of an untimed “power” 
intelligence test. Although the individuals in the three 
groups were equated for power ability, the older age 
groups showed declines in test scores based on such 
speed tests as Army Alpha, the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Mental Ability, and the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High-School Graduates. Fur- 
thermore, Lorge estimated a correction for the penalty 
that age places on speed tests. Application of this 
correction to published data on decline indicated no 
decline for the age range 18 to 60 or that of 18 to 80. 
He concluded that “the inference of mental decline 
with age is an unfortunate libel upon adults.” 

' The variety and ambiguity of results with intelli- 
gence tests indicate that the interpretation depends 
upon the test. Anderson (1) has emphasized the ap- 
parent inconsistency between measures of infant intel- 
ligence and subsequent tests of children’s intelligence. 
R. L. Thorndike (20) has shown that the correlation 
between repeated administrations of the Stanford Re- 
Vision of the Binet-Simon Scale declines from .89 
When the test is repeated in the same month to about 
.70 when the test is repeated after a five-year interval. 
Test intelligence is not homogeneous from infancy to 
maturity. Either the functions measured at different 
ages are different or the same functions are measured 
with different emphases. This is generally true even 
When the same test is administered. 

R. L. Thorndike (22) reports the correlations at or 
near high-school graduation between the College En- 
trance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and well-known intelligence tests taken previously. 
‘The correlations are reported for each year of remote- 
ness from the taking of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
He concluded “that there is no relationship between 
time interval and accuracy of prediction of the ter- 
minal test over the range from 0 to 8 years.” For the 
Binet, however, fully utilizing the Sketchy data, Thorn- 
dike indicates that scores obtained ten or more years 
prior to the Scholastic Aptitude Test correlate about 
‘40, which is clearly a decided drop as contrasted with 
the results from group tests given during the last 
grades of the elementary school or all grades of high 
school. 

Factor analysis has been suggested as a partial solu- 
tion for the complications. Balinsky (3) made a factor 
analysis of nine of the subtests of the Wechsler Belle- 
vue. He concluded: “Mental traits change and 
undergo reorganization over a span of years.” Hence 
a test given to persons of different ages may not 
measure_the same abilities, and in interpreting test 
Scores one should consider the age of the individual 
tested. Lorge (12) reworked the Balinsky data with 


a Hotelling component analysis. He isolated four 
factors which in no single age group account for the 
total test variance. Moreover, the factors are not 
consistent from age group to age group. The first 
component is most like Spearman’s g. In the 9-year 
group, it accounted for 44 per cent of the total test 
Variance; in the 12-year group, for 41 per cent; in the 
15-year group, for 31 per cent; in the 25-t0-29-year 
group, for 27 per cent; in the 35-to-44-year group, for 
38 per cent; and in the 50-to-59-year group, for 50 
Per cent. These findings corroborate Jones and Con- 
rad in the finding that different subtests make differ- 
ential contributions to total score as age increases. 

Part of the difference in the Way older individuals 
perform on different intelligence subtests may be due 
to the fact that the process of arriving at the response 
may differ at different ages. At younger ages, the 
response may involve abstraction and generalization 
to arrive at the answer; in mature groups, the answer 
may be a learned response; and in aged groups the 
response may involve return to earlier methods of 
responding. Goldstein and Scheerer (8), for instance, 
describe such tests as the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube test, 
the Gelb-Goldstein Color Sorting test, the Gelb-Gold- 
stein-Weigl-Scheerer Color Form Sorting test, and the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Stick test. These tests are designed 
to evaluate qualitatively the mental functioning of the 
individual as to whether his solution is concrete or 
abstract. Goldstein and Scheerer are not concerned 
with the score but with the process by which responses 
are made. 

Currently, a principal use of adult-intelligence tests 
is in clinical practice for the appraisal of mental func- 
tioning and mental deterioration. Since vocabulary 
maintains itself on samples through the age range 18 
to 60 years, it has heen theorized that the vocabulary 
Score is an estimate of basic functional intelligence 
before impairment by either physical or psychical 
trauma or by whatever declines are associated with 
age itself. The procedure is to give, for instance, the 
Stanford-Binet vocabulary test and estimate a level 
from it. The Vocabulary-level score, then, becomes 
the reference against which declines in level on other 
tests (and functions) are estimated. The decline 
from basic level is considered to be a measure of men- 
tal efficiency. 

Babcock (2), basing her notions on the apparent 
stability of vocabulary, appraises both age and psy- 
chotic deterioration as the deviation of level between 
Vocabulary and other tests. Yacorzynski (26), how- 
ever, points out the fact that the process of scoring 
may affect the vocabulary level. He suggests that 
since the Terman vocabulary subtest is crudely scored, 
the total vocabulary score is an ambiguous measure. 
Vocabulary responses in terms of synonym, descrip- 
tion, explanation, or use are given the same credit, 
although such Tesponses may represent different levels 
of intelligent behavior. The notion of deterioration 
as a difference in level is also used in the Hartford 
Retreat Scale in distinguishing between speed-vocabu- 
lary and speed-abstraction (mental-set) tests and in 
the Bellevue in distinguishing between various combi- 
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nations of tests that hold up with age and those that 
do not. 

The clinical value of estimated declines or deteriora- 
tion will depend upon the test purity of the subtests, 
their internal consistency, and their reliability. Obvi- 
ously, purity, consistency, and reliability are related. 
Difference scores, however, will be less reliable than 
the reliability of either reference measure. The num- 
ber of tests of adult intelligence or of intellectual 
traits is increasing. Most of these represent attempts 
at brief or short tests. To the degree that short tests 
are used, clinical judgments tend to be biased by less 
reliable measures and differences, notwithstanding the 
fact that such judgments should be bolstered by mea- 
sures of maximum reliability and validity. 

In the measurement of adult intelligence, the various 
tests are functionally impure. The scores reflect the 
operation of many factors, e.g. physiological changes 
in vision and speed, environmental consequents of 
schooling, remoteness from schooling, occupational 
use, habitual versus creative processes in responding, 
and content variability in nonverbal performance and 
verbal subtests. These factors are further complicated 
by the ambiguity of the scores. Except for the I. E. R. 
Intelligence Scale CAVD, no adequate metric exists 
for the estimation of intelligence in the range from 
early childhood to the period beyond maturity. Tud- 
denham (23) has indicated that the median Alpha 
score of draftees of the Army of the United States in 
World War Il was at the 88th centile of World War 
I draftees. This difference is due partially to the ad- 
vantage of the World War I group in more education, 
better adaptation to the testing situation, and more 
rigorous methods of sampling inductees. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that no conclusion about the stability 
of measured intelligence can be made for the past 
twenty-five years. The lack of a uniform metric, not 
only quantitative but also qualitative, limits the inter- 
pretation of genetic studies. Terman and Oden (19), 
recognizing the need for the study of mental aging 
from a theoretical and biological point of view, indi- 
cate the current need for a metric comparable at 
successive years of age. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Agricultural ed- 
ucation is conducted in the United States through 
agricultural colleges maintained in every state, through 
the agricultural extension services of these colleges, 
and through public secondary schools. The programs 
of less-than-college grade conducted through the agri- 
cultural extension services and through the schools 
are administratively separate. Each of these programs 
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is aided with federal funds appropriated under distinct 
legislative acts. Cooperation between these two types 
of agencies is voluntary. Some assistance in securing 
cooperation in their activities is rendered by the agri- 
cultural colleges, since these institutions administer 
the agricultural extension programs and also train 
most of the teachers of agriculture employed by the 
schools. This article is concerned only with those 
forms of agricultural education maintained in the 
public schools. 

History. The history of agricultural education in 
the public schools has been reported by True (81) and 
by Stimson and Lathrop (78). Developments in the 
teaching of agriculture in the secondary schools may 
be summarized as follows. The first course in agricul- 
ture in a school of less-than-college grade was appar- 
ently taught at Gardiner, Maine, in 1821. Fora 
generation there was sporadic teaching of agriculture 
in private secondary schools. In 1865 the Morrill Act 
Was passed, authorizing the establishment of land- 
grant colleges with provisions for teaching agriculture. 
There was a general belief that these new institutions 
Would provide adequate agricultural education, and 
efforts to teach agriculture in the secondary schools 
were largely abandoned. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, skepticism began to develop as to 
Whether the land-grant institutions could, by offering 
campus courses and providing occasional meetings 
for farmers in various parts of their states, meet the 
needs of agricultural education. Two programs for 
reaching more of the farm people developed in the 
early part of the twentieth century: an extension serv- 
ice provided by the agricultural colleges and the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the public secondary schools. 
The former program was stimulated by federal aid 
granted under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914; voca- 
tional education in agriculture in the schools received 
its first federal assistance under the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. Additional federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture was provided under acts passed in 
1929, 1933, 1936, and 1946. 

Although the teaching of agriculture in the second- 
ary schools was greatly stimulated by federal assist- 
ance, a great deal had been done by the states and 
communities prior to the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. In 1916, the year before this Act was passed, 
3675 secondary schools reported to the United States 
Bureau of Education that they were teaching agricul- 
ture. 

Since 1917 there has been a steady extension of the 
teaching of vocational agriculture, interrupted only 
by the depression of the early thirties and by World 
War Il. However, even depression and war contrib- 
uted to the growth of certain phases of the program. 
It was during the depression that the teaching of adult 
farmers first became extensive. World War II occa- 
Sioned the provision of a “war-training” program for 
adult farmers in which more than a million persons 
were enrolled in 1942-43 and the establishment of a 
program for farmer veterans in which more than 
200,000 veterans are currently enrolled. Federal 
funds were provided to pay nearly all of the costs of 


the war-training program and the subsequent program 
for farmer veterans. 

Some of the principal trends in public-school educa- 
tion in agriculture have been the following: (a) de- 
velopment of vocational education in agriculture and 
gradual reduction of courses not vocational in pur- 
pose, mainly because federal financial assistance is 
extended to vocational courses only; (b) extension of 
teaching to increased numbers of adults; (c) elabora- 
tion of practical cooperative relationships among the 
federal government, the states, and the local schools 
in conducting agricultural education; (d) adaptation 
of instruction to communities; (e) provision of super- 
vised practice in farming related to classroom instruc- 
tion; (f) establishment of the Future Farmers of 
America as an important national organization for 
high-school boys enrolled in vocational agriculture; 
(2) development of specialized training for teachers 
and prospective teachers of agriculture in 72 collegiate 
institutions; (Ah) formulation of objectives and im- 
provement of means of evaluating progress toward 
these objectives; (i) the provision of rather adequate 
facilities for teaching agriculture in several thousands 
of high schools. 

Present status. In 1946-47 the enrollments in fed- 
erally aided classes in a total of 7730 departments of 
Vocational agriculture in the United States were as 
follows: 


All-day students (high school) 290,697 
Evening-school students (older farmers) 262,118 
Part-time students (young farmers) 24,751 
Day-unit students (high school) SSS 


In addition, as of October 31, 1947, 221,621 farmer 
veterans were enrolled in classes taught or supervised 
by teachers of vocational agriculture. 

In 1946-47 the federal government, the states, and 
school districts jointly expended $22,893,463.63 for 
Salaries and transportation costs of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Of this amount the federal govern- 
ment supplied $6,903,854.30, the states $5,553,539.84, 
and the school districts $10,436,069.49. Costs for 
buildings, equipment, and other purposes for which 
federal funds were not available were met by the 
states and communities. No recent data are available 
regarding the number of schools teaching agriculture 
without federal aid or the expenditures for agricultural 
teaching by these schools. 

The Future Farmers of America had a membership 
in 1946-47 of 427,530, including 238,269 active mem- 
bers, 165,110 associate members, and 24,151 state and 
local honorary members. 

Although nearly all agricultural education in the 
public schools is federally aided and certain federal 
regulations govern the use of these funds, there are 
wide variations in practices among states and com- 
munities. Such standardization of practice as there is 
seems to be derived more from communication among 
states and communities than from uniform national 
OF state regulations. The federal government has done 
much to facilitate communication among the states. 
Organizations have developed among teachers of those 
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vocational subjects which are financed in part from 
federal funds, and these organizations have promoted 
communication among the workers in the various vo- 
cational fields. 

A committee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion has undertaken to indicate the nature of a mod- 
ern program of agricultural education in a community 
school in a publication entitled Evaluative Criteria for 
Vocational Education in Agriculture (64). This publi- 
cation lists the following, and others, as desirable 
characteristics of such a program: (a) long-time plan- 
ning of an educational program to meet the needs of 
a community; (b) well-developed programs of super- 
vised farming conducted by the individual students; 
(c) a course of study in which supervised farming and 
related activities are central; (d) a chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America organized so that all mem- 
bers participate effectively; (e) instruction for young- 
farmer groups; (f) instruction for adult-farmer 
groups; (g) teachers qualified as to farm experience 
and agricultural and professional training; (h) teach- 
ing based largely on problems found in the farming 
programs of the students; (i) students who are inter- 
ested in farming and who have reasonable prospects 
of becoming established in farming or a closely re- 
lated occupation; (J) rooms and equipment adequate 
for teaching that is related to the important local enter- 
prises and problems; (k) provisions for following up 
students after graduation and assisting them in estab- 
lishing themselves in farming. 

The most recent statement of possible objectives in 
agricultural education, formulated by another commit- 
tee of the American Vocational Association in 1940 
(63), suggests that vocational education in agriculture 
be concerned with developing abilities in the following 
areas: (a) making a beginning and becoming estab- 
lished in farming, (b) producing farm products effi- 
ciently, (c) marketing farm products advantageously, 
(d) conserving soil and other natural resources, (e) 
managing a farm business, and (f) maintaining a 
favorable environment. 

A Handbook on Teaching Vocational Agriculture 
by Cook (24) is the most comprehensive single source 
of information regarding current programs in agricul- 
tural education. 

Research in agricultural education. Research in ag- 
ricultural education has been summarized in two pub- 
lications prepared by a committee of the American 
Vocational Association in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education. The first volume (4), 
issued in 1935, listed 373 titles. The second volume 
(5), issued in 1943, listed 384 additional titles. Few 
of these studies have been published. Approximately 
90 per cent were reported in masters’ theses; about 
90 per cent involved the use of survey procedures. A 
third summary of research in the field will soon be 
published. Brief summaries of research in agricul- 
tural education by Smith (72) and by Martin (60) were 
published in the October 1944 and June 1947 issues. 
respectively, of the Review of Educational Research. 

Studies in agricultural education considered on the 
following pages are organized under (a) community 


study, (b) objectives, (c) evaluation, (d) program 
planning, (e¢) relationships, (f) guidance and place- 
ment, (g) course planning, (h) teaching procedures, 
(1) supervised farming, (J) student organizations, (k) 
young-farmer education, (1) farmer-veteran educa- 
tion, (m) adult-farmer education, (n) teacher educa- 
tion, and (0) buildings and facilities. 

Community study. It became evident very early 
that communities vary widely in their needs for edu- 
cation in farming and farm living; there was early 
acceptance also of the principle that school programs 
of agricultural education should serve the needs of the 
communities in which the schools are located. Proce- 
dures were evolved for determining community needs 
and changes in community situations. 

A series of studies conducted in cooperation with 
Iowa State College (6) provides a good example of the 
data useful in planning a program of agricultural edu- 
cation derived from community study. Although the 
area studied was one of the most advanced agricul- 
tural regions of the world, it was found in 1920 that 
in one community within ten miles of the state agri- 
cultural college only one acre in eighty was in legumes, 
although it had long been considered desirable to have 
one fourth of the land in this area in legumes. Only 
5 per cent of the farmers had tested their soils for 
acidity, though it was later found that 85 per cent of 
the land in the community was acid in reaction. 
Fewer than 2 per cent of the farmers were raising 
alfalfa, one of the most valuable crops which could 
be grown in the community. Only one herd kept for 
dairy purposes had been tested for tuberculosis. In 
another community, also near the agricultural college, 
in which hog-raising was a major enterprise, it was 
found in 1928 that the range in the production of 
pork per sow of 33 farmers attending an evening 
school was from 286 to 1567 pounds, that the per- 
centage of pigs lost because of diseases and parasites 
ranged from 9 to 55, and that the average weights of 
the hogs produced ranged from 90 to 194 pounds at 
6 months of age. In each instance the individual 
farms were distributed rather regularly between the 
extremes cited. 

Data from the United States Bureau of the Census 
have been useful in community study in determining 
types of farming, land use, crop yields, and livestock 
production (68). A study by Hamlin (45) illustrates 
the possibility of studying communities to determine 
relationships between school programs and agricul- 
tural changes. Hall (42) and others have investigated 
the needs of persons engaged only part-time in 
farming. 

Objectives. The chief approach to objectives in 
agricultural education has been a philosophical one, 
illustrated by the reports of the National Committee 
on Objectives (63) to which reference was made above. 
Community studies have been used to refine the objec- 
tives in particular communities. Hamer (43) at- 
tempted to throw light upon the objectives of agricul- 
tural education through a study of the careers and 
opinions of 389 “Master Farmers” in 28 states. 
Though their own education in agriculture had been 
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limited, these “Master Farmers” were strong advo- 
cates of extended agricultural education. However, 
they urged a redirection of the current program and 
suggested more attention to the managerial and eco- 
nomic problems of farmers, to farmers’ organizations, 
to father-son partnerships, and to the improvement of 
farm living. The same broad approach to the objec- 
tives of agricultural education was implied in a State- 
ment of Objectives for Agriculture, adopted by the 
faculty of the Agricultural Division of Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1933 (23). This report emphasized the edu- 
cation of farmers for their place in the social order 
and stressed the recognition of the interdependence of 
rural and urban interests, the need for a more favor- 
able economic environment for agriculture, and the 
inadequacy of social and educational provisions for 
farm people. Hamlin and Sanford (50) have dealt 
with the purposes of agricultural education in the 
total program of a secondary school. 

In recent years there has been a growing belief that 
general statements of objectives, such as those which 
have been cited, are only suggestive and that the 
actual objectives of agricultural education must be 
developed by communities and by individual students. 
Hamlin has given an illustration of the community 
approach to objectives in his report of a study in pro- 
gram planning and evaluation involving six Illinois 
communities (48). Increasing attention is being di- 
rected to the development of objectives and goals with 
the individuals who receive instruction. This is 
usually a type of planning done jointly by teacher and 
students. For objective standards in setting these 
goals, summaries of actual accomplishments of similar 
groups in the particular enterprises of farming are 
being utilized with increasing frequency (29, 31, 
51, 52). 

Evaluation. The early approaches to evaluation 
were summarized in 1933 (47). They included studies 
of community changes related to school instruction, 
the occupational distribution of graduates, the success 
Of graduates in farming and in college, the use of 
achievement and attitude tests, and the rating of de- 
partments and teachers. 

Three nation-wide studies, made in 1922, 1927, and 
1932, determined the occupational distribution of per- 
Sons who had completed two or more years of high- 
school vocational agriculture (59). The general con- 
clusions from these studies follow: 

1. Approximately 60 per cent of the persons studied 
engaged in farming for a time after leaving the high 
school. 

2. There was a regular decrease in the percentage 
of persons engaged in farming with each year follow- 
ing high-school graduation. Only 40 per cent of the 
group longest out of school (12 years) were engaged 
in farming. 

3. Approximately 15 per cent were absorbed in 
agricultural occupations other than farming. 

Other more recent studies (32, 41, 57) tend to cor- 
roborate the above findings, although some show 
Slightly greater percentages who enter farming in the 
period immediately following high school. Wright 


summarized a large number of these studies of occu- 
pational distribution of former students of vocational 
agriculture (88). The earlier studies as well as some 
of the more recent ones indicate rather conclusively 
that village and city boys enrolled in classes in voca- 
tional agriculture do not often engage in farming or 
in other agricultural occupations. In no case were 
more than 10 per cent of these boys engaged in farm- 
ing. Under the section on “Guidance and placement,” 
attention is given to research which deals with factors 
associated with occupational distribution of former stu- 
dents and with progress in establishment in farming. 

A comparison, using a pairing procedure, made by 
Newman (65) indicated in a small-scale study that 
persons with high-school education in vocational agri- 
culture materially excelled in farming efficiency those 
Who had not received such education. The method 
used by Newman is well adapted to further studies of 
this type. Starrak (74) found similar and quite con- 
sistent differences in favor of vocational training, al- 
though some of the differences found were not highly 
significant from a statistical standpoint. 

The college records of at least 10,000 students with 
and without high-school courses in agriculture have 
been compared (47). Samples were taken in many 
parts of the United States. The persons studied en- 
rolled in colleges and curriculums of many types. The 
findings are consistent in indicating that those who 
have studied agriculture in high school do as well as 
other students in college. 

From time to time, efforts have been made to de- 
velop tests suitable for wide usage in measuring 
achievement in vocational agriculture, but the differ- 
ences in the types of agriculture among states and 
communities have handicapped this movement. Deyoe 
developed and standardized some tests in animal hus- 
bandry; these tests, available in equivalent forms, are 
designed to measure understandings and problem- 
solving ability (30). The same author had previously 
carried on research which indicated that tests which 
measure the acquisition of factual information in agri- 
culture are not valid instruments for measuring the 
ability to apply information to problem situations in 
farming (28). A few other tests have been published, 
several of which place a strong emphasis on the ..reten- 
tion of isolated facts. For the most part, in vocational 
agriculture tests are developed by the teachers them- 
selves. 

‘Two measures of individual achievement in special 
Phases of farming which are being used in local de- 
partments with increasing frequency are the number 
of approved practices adopted for the first time and 
the level of efficiency attained (29, 31, 51, 52, 85). 
Scaled standards based on data showing actual accom- 
plishments, for specific phases of farming, by persons 
Who receive instruction in vocational agriculture are 
being developed (29, 31, 85). These are useful as 
guides in setting goals and as “yardsticks” in evaluat- 
ing the level of efficiency attained. 

The first detailed, quantitative study of individual 
differences and growth among students of vocational 
agriculture was reported by Deyoe (27). Marked indi- 
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vidual differences were found with respect to level of 
achievement at a given time and percentage of growth 
over a period of time, with a general decrease in rate 
of growth for students at each successive grade level. 
Wiseman (86) reported a study somewhat similar in 
type. 

Arceneaux (9) evaluated programs of local chapters 
of Future Farmers of America and concluded that 
provisions for experiences in leadership, certain types 
of cooperation, and community service were generally 
good. These chapters rated much lower in provisions 
for organized recreation and the conservation of soil 
and other resources. 

Following the conclusion of World War Il, a study 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education 
provided an evaluation of the food-production-war- 
training program based on official reports and studies 
in selected communities (82). For all types of courses 
in this program, the greatest participation was reached 
in 1943-44, with 1,340,886 enrollments. For the 5 
years of operation, the enrollments exceeded a million 
in each of 3 years, with highest participation in the 
production, conservation, and processing of food and 
in the repair, operation, and construction of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

A few plans have been developed for comprehensive 
evaluation of vocational education in agriculture. One 
of these, developed by Frutchey, Deyoe, and Lathrop 
(40), indicates methods for evaluating individual 
achievement in terms of (a) levels of efficiency at- 
tained in particular phases of farming, (b) the ability 
to choose and use practices which contribute to high 
levels of efficiency, (c) the ability to explain how and 
why these practices produce desired results, and (d) 
the ability to use basic facts and principles in new 
situations. A plan has been proposed for evaluating 
student effort in terms of goals accepted by the stu- 
dent (69). Broad plans have been developed for the 
evaluation of programs of supervised farming in terms 
of the important objectives to be attained (29). 

In recent years considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the evaluation of community programs of 
agricultural education. There have been two prin- 
cipal approaches. The National Committee on Stand- 
ards for Vocational Education in Agriculture devel- 
oped a set of evaluative criteria to be used in judging 
local programs (64). These criteria were applied in 
400 scattered communities and a report of the findings 
was issued in the form of descriptive scales for 20 
separate phases of a local program. Each scale in- 
cludes a five-level description that is intended (a) to 
be suggestive for the formulation or revision of stand- 
ards and (b) to be helpful to a local teacher in mak- 
ing an evaluation of a corresponding part of his pro- 
gram (83). The other approach to evaluating com- 
munity programs of agricultural education has been 
to organize the people of a community for evaluation 
and to draw upon specialists from outside a commu- 
nity as needed. This approach is exemplified in 
studies by Ekstrom (37) and Hamlin (48). 

Program planning. Studies designed to aid in pro- 
gram planning have been made at the state and local 


levels. The most comprehensive state planning for 
agricultural education has been done in Georgia. The 
pioneering study there was made by Aderhold in 1939 
(1). More complete state plans were evolved as a 
part of the “Program of Educational Development for 
Georgia." Agricultural education was included in 
plans reported in several volumes. A School Leaders 
Manual (36) includes some of the more important re~- 
search findings and recommendations; in planning for 
agricultural education, the Education Panel gave espe- 
cial attention to the conservation and use of natural 
and human resources. Bradford (13) has reported 
plans for the development of agricultural education in 
Nebraska. State planning of agricultural education is 
currently proceeding in Indiana, Kentucky, and other 
states. Freeman (39) has offered a state plan for 
Negro education in Missouri. Hamlin (49) has re- 
cently summarized experience in using advisory coun- 
cils of laymen in planning community programs of 
agricultural education. Sweany (79) and others have 
approached planning through studies of the use of the 
time of teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Relationships. The relationships of programs of 
agricultural education to the schools in which these 
programs are conducted, to other programs of agricul- 
tural education, to the home farms and the parents of 
students, and to the general public have presented 
many problems, but these have seldom been submitted 
to objective research. A study of agricultural exten- 
sion in Iowa, involving considerable research, resulted 
in recommendations for the coordination of the efforts 
of the schools and the agricultural extension service 
(26). Drabheim (35) contributed to an understanding 
of the relationships of the agricultural department of 
a school to the parents of high-school and part-time 
students. 

Guidance and placement. There has been growing 
concern in recent years regarding the selection of stu- 
dents for classes in vocational agriculture, the provi- 
sion of occupational and educational guidance, the es- 
tablishment of students in farming, the placement of 
students in agricultural occupations other than farm- 
ing, and following up former students. 

Tolbert found that Georgia farmers who had appar- 
ently completed their farming careers had farmed for 
an average of 38 years, a much longer period than had 
formerly been assumed (80). It is well known, how- 
ever, that careers in farming have lengthened; this is 
one of the factors which has reduced the opportuni- 
ties of young men trained in farming to become 
established in that occupation. Because of dwindling 
opportunities to farm, several investigations have been 
made of the opportunities for young men to become 
established in farming (53, 58, 66, 88). Zeran (89) 
shows how to study opportunities for placement in 
farming in a given community. Several studies have 
been made to determine some of the factors associ- 
ated with becoming established in farming (22, 32, 41, 
57). Starrak (73) investigated problems of beginning 
farmers in Iowa. 

Anderson (7) studied the occupational interests of 
a large group of boys in Pennsylvania over a period of 
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18 years from the time of enrollment in high school. 
He found much shifting of interests, but boys who 
chose agriculture were most likely to indicate a per- 
manent interest. Myster (62) developed and validated 
a scale for measuring attitudes toward farming. 

Byram (17) and Chapman (21) developed extensive 
lists and groupings of occupations in rural service. 
Byram (16) has also shown these occupations graphi- 
cally in a chart which indicates routes and educational 
training for entering them. 

Bender (10) developed a problem check list for farm 
youth to record personal problems in which they feel 
they need assistance through individual counseling 
Or group instruction. The implications of this for 
group instruction are indicated under the section on 
“Young-farmer education.” 

Course planning. Research has had a considerable 
part in reshaping high-school courses of study in voca- 
tional agriculture. Initially these courses were largely 
derived from the courses offered in colleges of agricul- 
ture; agronomy, animal husbandry, farm mechanics, 
and farm management were taught as separate courses. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture began to vary from 
this practice almost from the beginning, but they were 
encouraged to change by many studies of the organi- 
zation of courses in agriculture. One of the first of 
these studies was by McIntosh at Indiana University 
(61). Cornell University, the University of Minnesota, 
and several of the Southern colleges and universities 
Were pioneers in studies of this type. High-school 
courses in vocational agriculture are now organized on 
the “cross-sectional” basis and are commonly indicated 
as Agriculture I, IL, II, and IV. The new Organiza- 
tion, more than the old one, takes into account the 
interests and maturity of the pupil, the integration of 
subject matter as it functions on a farm, and the rela- 
tionship of the subject matter taught to the develop- 
ing farming programs of the pupils. 

The use of systematic studies to revise courses in 
agriculture is perhaps best illustrated in the field of 
farm mechanics. Many small studies have been made 
to investigate the mechanical equipment to be found 
on farms, the mechanical jobs farmers do, and the 
Opinions of farmers as to what should be taught in 
farm mechanics. 

The general practice is to leave the responsibility 
for detailed planning of course materials to the local 
departments of vocational agriculture. Procedures for 
developing course materials in vocational agriculture 
are discussed in many articles and bulletins and in 
some books on agricultural education (24, 25, 29). 
General needs and important phases of farming which 
Should be reflected in programs of Supervised farming 
and hence in the courses of study are indicated by 
studies under the sections on “Objectives,” “Program 
Planning,” and “Supervised farming.” 

Teaching procedures. The pragmatic influence has 
been quite significant in the teaching procedures which 
have evolved in the field of vocational agriculture. 
Fortunately, this field has been less handicapped by 
tradition than many other areas of instruction. The 
trends in teaching procedures are in the directions of 


(a) teacher-student planning of goals and methods of 
achieving them, (b) basing of much of the class and 
individual instruction on practical problems which 
arise from programs of supervised farming and group 
projects, and (c) the activity approach to learning by 
means of the laboratory, field trips, and participation 
in carrying out programs of supervised farming. 

Two studies (27, 86), also listed under the section 
On “Evaluation,” give emphasis to the wide individual 
differences among students which must be considered 
if instruction is to be most effective. Bright (14) in- 
vestigated techniques for teaching job simplification 
and Ruble (71) surveyed the methods which teachers 
have found to be effective in securing the adoption of 
approved practices in farming. Bentley (12), in a con- 
trolled experiment to evaluate the effectiveness of 
certain audio-visual aids in vocational agriculture, 
found little or no advantage attributable to their use 
as far as applicational learning and retention of infor- 
mation are concerned. The use of interpretive or re- 
lated science materials in teaching vocational agricul- 
ture was investigated by Hubbard (56). 

Supervised farming. “Learning by doing” has been 
a central principle in the teaching of vocational agri- 
culture, although the principle has not been fully 
applied. Stimson, often called “the father of the 
project method in agricultural education,” developed 
the philosophy and practice of supervised farming in 
a pioneering book, published in 1919 (77). Deyoe 
brought together much of the current thinking and 
practice in supervised farming in his book first pub- 
lished in 1943 and reissued with minor revisions in 
1947 (29). Two books intended for use by students in 
developing their programs of supervised farming and 
becoming established in farming are available (19, 51). 

Increasingly, supervised farming is being interpreted 
as including all activities in farming conducted by 
students which have educative value and for which 
Organized instruction and supervision are provided 
through vocational agriculture (29). Individual stu- 
dents in increasing numbers are developing broad 
programs which include productive enterprise or own- 
ership projects, improvement projects, and supple- 
mentary farm jobs. In addition, group and coopera- 
tive projects are being developed which provide desired 
services to the persons involved and give them val- 
uable educational experiences. Supervised farming 
for out-of-school groups includes various phases of 
farming and farm life on which instruction is being 
focused and thus in some cases involves the entire 
farm. 

One of the most significant studies in supervised 
farming is an investigation by Peterson (67) of factors 
influencing the success or failure of supervised-farming 
Programs. Several studies have dealt with the details 
of supervised farming and its relationship to class 
instruction. 

Student organizations. Organizations for high- 
school pupils and young farmers enrolled in vocational 
agriculture have been common since the teaching of 
this subject began. A national organization, the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, was formed in 1929. Some 
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states have active state organizations of young 
farmers. There has been relatively little systematic 
study of these organizations. The most common type 
of study has been an investigation of the subsequent 
careers of boys awarded “State Farmer" degrees by 
the state organizations of the Future Farmers of 
America. Studies of this type have been made in 
Ohio, Michigan, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
elsewhere. A few studies have been made of the 
organization of chapters of the F.F.A. and of chapter 
programs of work. Reference was made to one of 
these (9) under the section on “Evaluation.” 

Young-farmer education. There has been a per- 
sistent interest in the education of out-of-school young 
farmers since the inception of the teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture in the schools. There have been 
studies of the status, needs, and interests of this group 
as long as there has been research in agricultural edu- 
cation. Stewart (76) of Cornell University reported 
a much-quoted study in this field in 1942. Three 
studies (18, 33, 38), published since 1940, illustrate 
the current trends. These studies consistently indicate 
that there are large numbers of out-of-school farm 
youth, that their need for agricultural education is 
great, and that they respond when opportunities for 
agricultural education are afforded. Nevertheless it 
was not until the farm-training program for veterans 
of World War II was provided that very many of these 
youth were enrolled in classes in agriculture. 

Bender (10) has developed a problem check-list and 
demonstrated its use in planning rural youth programs. 
In addition to its use by youth in indicating problems 
for which counselling is desired, as shown under the 
section on “Guidance and placement,” this device is 
helpful in determining problems for classes for out-of- 
school farm youth, some of which should include both 
young men and young women. Wolf (87) studied 
ways in which teachers may assist young farmers to 
increase their net worth. 

Farmer-veteran education. The most significant re- 
cent development in vocational agriculture is the 
provision of farm training for veterans of World 
War Il in accordance with Public Law 346 and sub- 
sequent acts. Under these acts, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is responsible for certain kinds of financial 
assistance to participating veterans and to schools 
which provide the educational program for these vet- 
erans. This program as usually developed by the 
schools provides for year-round instruction in classes 
and to small groups and individuals on farms. Vari- 
ous guides, manuals, and other aids are being devel- 
oped within states for use by regular teachers and 
special teachers of veterans in this program. Two 
such publications developed in Illinois illustrate one 
type (44, 46). 

A special report of the Second National Conference 
on Veterans Education, which was sponsored in 1947 
by the National Education Association, gives a résumé 
of some of the recent thinking and practice in instruc- 
tion for this group (11). 

Adult-farmer education. Several studies have been 
conducted to determine interests and needs of adult 


farmers. One of the most comprehensive was con- 
ducted by Callihan (20), who found their needs were 
social as well as economic. Diggins (34) showed the 
influence of adult-farmer education on farming prac- 
tices. 

Techniques found by general practice to be effective 
in education for adults include: (a) the use of the 
conference procedure leading to the formulation and 
adoption of approved practices for the phases of 
farming studied, (b) the development of plans and 
programs by individual farmers, (c) the activity ap- 
proach such as is represented in the repair and 
maintenance of farm machinery and the construction 
of equipment, and (d) the use of follow-up visits to 
individual farms to render assistance in applying new 
practices and programs. 

Teacher education. Brunner (15) set up criteria for 
judging programs for the preparation of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Hayden (54) recently reported 
the subjects taken by students preparing to become 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Anderson (8) ex- 
amined the experience of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture prior to their employment as teachers. Rhoad 
(70) sought out the subject-matter deficiencies of begin- 
ning teachers. In cooperation with the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, a committee of 
teacher-trainers evolved a program for preparing 
teachers in the engineering phases of agriculture (3). 

Expanding programs of in-service education for 
teachers of vocational agriculture are under way in 
many states. These include the provision of graduate 
courses on the campus of the teacher-training institu- 
tion and by extension, the development of various 
aids and instructional guides for use by teachers, con- 
ferences and workshops on technical agriculture and 
professional topics, and in-service visitation. 

Buildings and facilities. Through a study of needs 
in vocational agriculture with respect to buildings and 
facilities, designs for classroom, laboratory, and shop 
facilities have been developed along functional lines. 
Specific suggestions and plans for buildings, facilities, 
and equipment have been formulated and are avail- 
able from several sources (2, 24, 25, 55, 84). 

Needed improvements in research in agricultural 
education. Some areas of agricultural education have 
been almost untouched by research. Perhaps greatest 
neglect has been shown with respect to the teaching 
of agriculture as a part of general education. A study 
by Starrak and Kneedy (75) illustrates some of the 
possibilities for investigation in this area. The Com- 
mittee on Research of the American Vocational As- 
sociation has listed problems which urgently need to 
be studied (6). Other problems requiring research 
are the following: 

1. How shall education for farm veterans be con- 
verted into a permanent program for the education of 
young farmers? 

2. How should the federal and state funds available 
be used to provide the greatest stimulation of good 
agricultural education? 

3. What are the functions and techniques of state 
supervision? How should supervisors be trained? 
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4. How should the time of teachers and students be 
used? 

5. What can be done to improve education for 
farm-family living and relationships? 

6. What assistance can be given to teachers in con- 
structing courses of study? 

7. What are the prospective opportunities in agri- 
cultural occupations? 

8. Should internships be developed for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture? How? 

9. How can the Future Farmers of America organi- 
zation contribute more effectively to educational ob- 
jectives? 

10. What techniques and devices are most useful in 
evaluating the outcomes of agricultural education? 

There has been a continuous shortage of funds and 
facilities for research in agricultural education. As- 
Sistance is being secured in some states from the state 
boards for vocational education, the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, college bureaus of educational 
research, and private foundations. However, these 
agencies are being too little used and the aggregate of 
the funds from all sources is still small. The col- 
leges and universities have been the principal research 
centers and in these it has been necessary to depend 
largely upon graduate students. 

There is need for more critical selection of the 
problems studied and for organization of research in 
larger segments. We need to undertake more prob- 
lems of a comprehensive type, each of which may 
involve the expenditure of several thousand dollars, 
following the practice in other fields in Which research 
has been utilized far more than in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

Research men in agricultural education need to be 
weaned away from nearly exclusive use of Survey pro- 
cedures. ‘The whole range of techniques usable in 
research should be tried out in the solution of prob- 
lems. Case studies, particularly the use of “pilot 
centers,” seem to be especially adapted to the field. 
The new sampling methods developed by statisticians 
should be investigated. Opinion polls could be used 
more frequently. Cases of Superior results in agricul- 
tural education should be studied for the purpose of 
identifying and defining the conditions which led to 
these results. Because so many studies depend upon 
an accurate evaluation of the end products, an effort 
should be made to develop tools and techniques for 
evaluation. 

H. M. HAMLIN 
G. P. DEYoE 
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ARITHMETIC. In the early colonial period of 
American history arithmetic existed in the market 
place and the countinghouse as an essential tool in 
business. The early texts were designed to be useful 
in business, and when the subject was taught in the 
schools the business function was dominant. After 
1800 arithmetic, as a school subject, came under the 
influence of the then prevailing aim of education, 
mental discipline, or the development of mental power. 
In 1821 Warren Colburn produced the first widely 
used text in arithmetic frankly devoted to the aim 
of development of the mental powers. The mental- 
discipline theory led in practice to two assumptions, 
Which were unchallenged for a century and prevail 
to some extent even today: (a) all processes in arith- 
metic studied by pupils must be studied on a drill- 
mastery basis, and (b) verbal problems of the usual 
textbook type must be solved (75, 104). 

When James presented data to prove that “the 
memory cannot be improved” although better methods 
of memorizing may be devised, and when Thorndike 


assembled convincing data to the effect that no sub- 
ject has superior disciplinary value (111), there was 
real consternation in the education camp. Slowly the 
quest for the useful was accepted as a necessary task, 
and research was stimulated accordingly. Research 
Was further stimulated by the growth of educational 
Psychology, more discriminating teaching methods, the 
pressure of other studies for a share of school time, 
the impact of modern war, and the development of 
science and the social studies. 

Much of what has been written on arithmetic—its 
Value as a subject, what to teach, how to teach, when 
to teach it, drill phases, problem phases, appreciation 
units, and the like—has been discussion and argument. 
But there has been a steady growth of research, and 
today there is a large accumulation of scientific studies. 
The bibliography of the summary by Buswell and 
Judd (1925) (25) included 320 titles. Supplementary 
bibliographies have been published in the Elementary 
School Journal and in the Review of Educational Re- 
search beginning in 1931. The range of problems 
studied and the techniques employed are indicated by 
Brownell’s analysis (11) of 390 historical or quanti- 
tative studies published before 1928. 

The general organization of the following account 
is indicated by the major headings: the Curriculum, 
the Psychology of Arithmetic, and Methods of Teach- 
ing. As will be noted, these areas are interrelated; 
the reader is accordingly advised to supplement the 
study of one section by noting what is said in the 
other two. 

The curriculum. Several types of studies have con- 
tributed findings bearing on the curriculum. Histori- 
cal studies have provided the story of the develop- 
ment of arithmetic as a school subject. Studies of 
Social usage have contributed information concerning 
the skills and other abilities needed in adult activities. 
The norms or standards determined for tests have 
been utilized as objectives. Analyses of operations 
have revealed unit skills, and the findings of such 
studies have been checked by investigations of transfer 
of training. Analytical studies of textbooks have 
yielded information concerning the nature of the in- 
structional material provided by them. Other studies 
have been concerned with the grade placement of 
topics. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ARITHMETIC AS A 
SCHOOL SUBJECT. During the colonial period and 
until about 1825 the aim of instruction in arithmetic 
was primarily utilitarian. Most of the problems re- 
lated to trade and commerce, and the designation 
“commercial arithmetic” would be appropriate for 
most of the texts of this period. The pupil was ex- 
pected to memorize rules and denominate-number 
facts and then to apply them mechanically in solving 
problems. The pupil's work was recorded in a 
ciphering book. No practice or drill in the modern 
sense was provided (75, 104). 

The content and organization of the Subject are 
indicated by the following topics from a ciphering 
book executed by a pupil attending the Ladies Acad- 
emy, Boston, 1809: “Numeration, addition, subtrac- 
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tion, multiplication, division, compound numbers 
(pence table, lawful money, federal money, troy 
weight, avoirdupois weight, apothecaries’ weight, cloth 
measure, long measure, square measure, cubic meas- 
ure, wine or beer measure, ale measure, time 
measure), addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of compound numbers, reduction by division, 
reduction by multiplication, single rule of three direct, 
single rule of three inverse, double rule of three, single 
fellowship, double fellowship, simple interest, com- 
pound interest, exchange, practice (20 cases), bills of 
parcels, discount, barter, tare and tret, loss and gain, 
equation of payments, commission, brokerage, buying 
and selling stocks, and policies of insurance” (75: 42). 
The popular texts of the period generally included 
common (vulgar) fractions, decimal fractions, and, 
frequently, mensuration, evolution, progressions, and 
permutations. But the arithmetic actually studied by 
pupils frequently did not extend beyond the “rule of 
three.” This was especially true of the public schools 
(75: 41). 

The first real revolution in the teaching of arithmetic 
in America followed the publication in 1821 of 
Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. Colburn made little 
change in the total content of arithmetic, his great 
contribution being in the field of method. He gave 
us the method of “development” on “the plan of 
Pestalozzi,” the purpose being to “discipline” and “de- 
velop” the mind through the inductive approach. In 
direct defiance of traditional practice Colburn omitted 
all rules. Rules to be useful, he reasoned, must be un- 
derstood, and to be understood they must be self-made 
through the developmental approach. The child was 
led inductively into each process in such manner that 
he developed rules as they were needed. This develop- 
mental purpose of Colburn was apparently his chief 
one. He did not check carefully on the usage of arith- 
metic by young children; in fact, that did not seem to 
enter his mind. Thus, with Colburn the practical, 
commercial viewpoint was abandoned and the disci- 
pline of the mind became the chief aim (75, 104). 
Mental arithmetic, popularized by Colburn’s First 
Lessons, became a subject parallel with written arith- 
metic. 

The developments in arithmetic during the re- 
mainder of the nineteenth century were chiefly in 
instructional procedure. From about the middle of 
the century the fashion was represented by the series 
of texts by Joseph Ray, whose chief contribution con- 
sisted in briefer, simpler explanations and a presenta- 
tion which lent itself easily to mastery and understand- 
ing by the pupil. He made few changes in the list of 
topics (75). The “Grube method,” introduced in the 
St. Louis Schools by F. Louis Soldan in 1870, attained 
some popularity in certain centers. But this method, 
which was essentially the German counterpart of Col- 
burn’s number development, was severely criticized 
and by the beginning of the twentieth century it had 
disappeared, having affected the general development 
of arithmetic very little. The “spiral method,” which 
attracted attention in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, Was an organization of the text such that a 


given topic, e.g. substraction of fractions, was encoun- 
tered at planned intervals, the successive occurrences 
providing exercises of increasing difficulty. Although 
the spiral method is now rarely mentioned, it deserves 
recognition as a factor in the movement to adapt the 
content of arithmetic to the capacities of pupils. 

By the beginning of the twentieth’ century keen 
minds in the field of pedagogy were questioning the 
traditional content of arithmetic. Frank M. Mc- 
Murry (72), in 1904, read a paper before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association entitled “What Omissions Are Desirable 
in the Present Course of Study?” The list of topics 
noted for omission by McMurry attracted much 
attention, but in the absence of objective evidence 
argument was merely answered by argument. How- 
ever, McMurry’s proposition that the content of arith- 
metic should be restricted to what can “be shown to 
have a plain relation to some real need of life” be- 
came the basis of extensive research. 

DETERMINATION OF CONTENT ON THE BASIS OF 
SocIAL UsAGE. The thesis that social usage should be 
recognized as a basic criterion in the determination 
of content in arithmetic raises the question: What are 
the arithmetical processes and other topics in life 
activities, particularly those of the “average man"? 
A questionnaire on usage was applied on a national 
scale in 1913 by Jessup and Coffman with results that 
were most encouraging to childhood (55). Following 
this, various attempts were made at determining the 
arithmetic useful enough in life to justify its teaching 
in the schools (28). 

In 1919 a study of social usage of arithmetic (124) 
confirmed and slightly extended the observation made 
by McMurry fifteen years earlier. Studies by Noon 
(84), Wise (129), Woody (130), Charters (27), and 
others speedily followed, all supporting the general 
thesis that adult society uses only a small proportion 
of the arithmetic handed down by tradition in text- 
books and courses of study. 

Details of social usage have been contributed by 
many investigators. Dalrymple, on the basis of 102,- 
000 uses of fractions obtained largely from big busi- 
ness houses, was able to state that halves, thirds, and 
fourths were the fractions of common usage and that 
these fractions made up fully 90 per cent of ordinary 
adult usage (125). “The important fractions beyond 
halves, thirds, and fourths are eighths (a special case 
involving eighths only), or twelfths (another special 
case involving twelfths only).” 

Marion Dalrymple (37), Buckley (23), and Lind- 
berg (66) have shown that decimals, aside from United 
States money, are not used in common business trans- 
actions. Decimals occur in two situations: first, in 
the statistical department of big business or govern- 
ment bureaus, where averages are computed or social- 
security benefits figured; second, in the engineering 
departments of big businesses in which close-fit manu- 
facturing is involved, such as pistons or valve stems of 
an automobile, where the ten thousandth of an inch 
becomes practically the measuring unit. An extended 
study by Russell (100), involving 89 industrial plants 
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and 68,043 workers, confirmed and extended these 
conclusions. Eighty-eight per cent of workers in in- 
dustry have no use for decimals, 4.6 per cent need a 
reading knowledge, and only 7.4 per cent need to 
figure in decimals. Russell would limit drill work on 
decimals to the reading of decimals, following thor- 
ough understanding. 

The studies by Traniello (113), Louth (67), Sala 
(101), and Dorothy Wilson (120) indicate that the fol- 
lowing school practices relating to denominate num- 
bers and measures have little or no value for the 
average person: committing to memory of tables; 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
compound numbers; reductions ascending and de- 
scending. Commodities are typically sold in terms of 
a single unit. For example, gasoline is sold by the 
gallon; the table of liquid measures is not involved. 
Cassell (26), studying responses of 6573 pupils, grades 
3 to 9, from 43 states and the District of Columbia, 
discovered that children know the commodities and 
measures of common experience reasonably well; that 
they do not remember when School learning is the 
only basis. She recommends experience as the effec- 
tive method of learning, and that we abandon tables 
of weights and measures, fundamental processes in 
compound numbers, and reductions except as met in 
experience. 

There have been special studies on metric measures 
Which tend to show that the metric system does not 
Operate as a system and that decimalization does not 
Occur any more frequently with metric measures than 
With customary measures. These studies have been 
Widely extended — Dale (36) in South America, Halsey 
(46) in export trade, and Kennelly (60) in Europe. A 
field study in South America by Yorke (131, 132, 133) 
confirms these findings. Yorke, Working in Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay, catalogued 778 
customary uses (35 per cent) and 1434 metric uses 
(65 per cent), a total of 2212 cases. 

In summary, the various Studies of usage indicate 
that the drill program in arithmetic should be re- 
stricted to the mastery of the four fundamental proc- 
esses; fractions in halves, thirds, fourths; eighths in 
Special situations and twelfths in other special situ- 
ations; and reading of decimals. To date, the usage 
Of percentage and interest has not been adequately 
investigated. Probably much of the work in per- 
centage should be on a nondrill basis. 

DETERMINATION OF CONTENT ON BASIS OF CHILD 
USAGE. Another approach to the problem of content 
is to consider the arithmetical needs of children arising 
in their out-of-school life and in-school activities. 
This is the position of those who favor a “project” or 
activities curriculum. Others apply this point of view 
only to the first two grades and in some cases the 
third grade for which the instruction in arithmetic is 
to be largely or Wholly nondrill. 

In a study of learning of decimals in an activity 
Program, Harap and Mapes (48) showed that the 27 
unit skills or types in decimals called for in the Cleve- 
land course of study were fully covered in 13 activity 
units. In another study these authors (49) show that 
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the pupils in an activity program mastered 84 per cent 
of the processes involved in a test on denominate num- 
bers and on multiplication and division of fractions, 
Hanna and his co-workers (47) have shown large pos- 
sibilities, as well as some limitations, of the activity 
program as a basis for functional units in arithmetic. 
Polkinghorne (94) found a considerable experience 
basis for fractions among primary pupils. 

UNIT SKILLS AND PROBLEM TYPES. Some students 
of the arithmetic curriculum make the approach from 
the standpoint of the science of numbers. They 
Would determine the curriculum and the teaching of 
steps through an analysis of the possibilities in a num- 
ber process. The work of Knight and Brueckner in 
fractions is illustrative of this procedure. 

For addition of fractions, Knight and his co-workers 
(63, 99) listed 46 unit skills or types; for subtraction 
of fractions, 65 types; for multiplication of fractions, 
70 types; and for division of fractions, 80 types—a 
total of 261 types for the four fundamental operations 
in fractions. Although these types were set up pri- 
marily for the analysis of drill exercises in fractions in 
texts and courses of study, the accompanying discus- 
sion indicates clearly that the authors expect their 
“schemata” to be used as bases for the construction 
of drill services and for constructing and directing 
the curriculum covering the teaching of fractions. 
They urge their “schemata” as better than a survey 
of adult usage for curriculum determinations; in fact, 
they conclude, “the less used combinations must 
receive a preponderance of drill over the more used 
ones. . . .”» (99). 

By including only “legitimate” combinations of skills, 
Brueckner (19) reduced the lists of unit skills or types 
as follows: addition of fractions, 40; subtraction of 
fractions, 53; multiplication of fractions, 45; division 
of fractions, 40; total 178. While Brueckner and 
Knight disagree as to minor details, they appear to 
agree fully that the theoretically possible unit skills 
Or types or “situations,” rather than usage of fractions 
in life, should determine the curriculum and teaching 
plans for fractions. 

Guiler (45) in a study of improvement in fractions 
at the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade levels used a 
scheme of 25 unit skills or types to cover five phases 
of fractions, viz. vocabulary and manipulation, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

The analytical approach has also been applied to 
the problem phase of arithmetic. Monroe and Clark 
(77) analyzed the problem content of ten texts pub- 
lished from 1915 to 1924 with respect to the mathemat- 
ical situations involved. A total of 333 “problem 
types” were recognized. These Problem types may be 
considered somewhat analogous to unit skills. 

ANALYSES OF TEXTS. The “example” content of 
texts has been analyzed by Clapp (29), Thorndike 
(112: Ch. 4), and others. The findings revealed that 
the provisions for practice on the different number 
combinations, including those of the higher decades, 
Varied greatly from text to text and that pupils who 
did all of the examples of a given text (of those 
analyzed) received more practice on the easier com- 
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binations than on the more difficult ones. Similar 
findings were reported by Distad (38) on division of 
decimals for ten arithmetic series and by Osburn (90) 
for two of the early series of practice tests. More 
recent studies have resulted in similar findings (128: 
114-15). 

‘The analysis by Monroe and Clark (77) of the 
problem content of ten texts published between 1915 
and 1924 revealed that, on the basis of the 333 “prob- 
lem types” recognized, the content varied from text 
to text. Only 60 problem types were found in all ten 
texts, and some of the frequencies for these types 
were low. Similar findings were reported by Janes 
(54). lf it is granted that a pupil needs to encounter 
a given type of mathematical situation several times 
in order to master it and if this analysis is accepted as 
even approximately valid, then it is clear that the 
typical text affords the pupil opportunity to master 
only a limited number of problem types. 

TEST NORMS AS OBJECTIVES. The norms, or stand- 
ards, determined for tests are frequently accepted as 
goals toward which teachers train their pupils. The 
standardization of a test, i.e. the determination of 
norms, is accomplished by administering it widely 
to pupils in the grades for which the test is intended 
and then computing the median or average scores for 
these grades. These results, perhaps modified on the 
basis of supplementary data or merely the testmaker's 
judgment, are announced as the norms for the test and 
are in turn accepted as goals by teachers. 

Since Upton (114) directed attention to the matter, 
analyses of the content of tests have revealed that in 
many cases items are included which are not in agree- 
ment with the findings of studies of social usage. 
Beattie (3), who analyzed the content of a number of 
well-known tests, reported the inclusion of items 
having little or no value from the standpoint of social 
usage. For example, one test required manipulation 
of fractions in sevenths, ninths, twelfths, fourteenths, 
and fifteenths. It also included decimals, measures, 
equivalent per cents, division of fractions, and mixed 
numbers. There were even exercises calling for addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division of com- 
pound numbers similar to those which occurred in 
Pike’s New and Complete Arithmetic of 1798, ex- 
amples which have no counterpart in life (67, 101, 
113, 120). 

Another criticism of the use of test norms as objec- 
tives has concerned the terms in which the norms are 
commonly expressed. A pupil's score is usually in 
terms of the number of exercises done correctly; in 
the case of a time-limit test it may be in terms of the 
number attempted and the per cent correct. Some 
writers have insisted that the accuracy objective should 
be 100 per cent and hence that test norms expressing 
or implying less than this degree of accuracy were 
inappropriate as objectives. The feasibility of per- 
fect accuracy as a goal has received some attention. 
Unpublished studies support the position that, if per- 
fect accuracy is considered a desirable goal, it is not 
unreasonable for most pupils, provided the drill on a 
process is not introduced until the pupils are suf- 


ficiently mature and the instruction is wisely planned. 

GRADE PLACEMENT OF ToPICs. One aspect of this 
problem is that of the grade level at which systematic 
instruction in arithmetic should be begun. That the 
second grade is not the place for formal arithmetic, 
cither problems or processes, is the evident conclusion 
of a study by Echerd (unpublished master's thesis, 
Duke University, 1939), as a result of experimentation 
with 160 beginning second-grade pupils, 33 of whom 
were interviewed. In a sizable experiment in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City Taylor (108) 
showed that children who were permitted to omit 
arithmetic in the first grade were by the end of the 
third grade equal in ability to those to whom arith- 
metic was taught throughout the first grade. Noon 
(84), on the basis of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children's uses of numbers outside of school, recom- 
mended that no drill be given before grade 4 and that 
many of the more complicated and less used processes 
be further deferred or omitted. Other studies support 
delaying systematic instruction until the pupils attain 
a condition of readiness for such instruction. 

A comprehensive study on grade placement is the 
one by Washburne and his Committee of Seven with 
the cooperation of 148 cities and many thousands of 
children. This committee undertook to determine the 
mental-age level at which the various topics in arith- 
metic might be taught profitably to children (116). 
The summary table prepared for the guidance of those 
engaged in curriculum making in arithmetic gives the 
minimum mental age and the optimum mental age 
for “teaching to completion” each process or large 
section of a process. The following are illustrative 
items: 


MINIMUM OPTIMUM 
TOPIC MENTAL AGE MENTAL AGE 
Addition facts — sums 
over 10 7yr. 4mo. 7yr. 11 mo. 


Like fractions (no bor- 
rowing) addition and 


subtraction 9 yr. 10mo. l1lyr. l1mo. 
Long division (all types, 
complete) 12yr. 7mo. 12yr. 7mo. 


The significance of such findings is readily apparent. 
If addition involving sums over ten as a topic is de- 
ferred to a mental age of 7 years, 11 months, it 
means that the average child will be in the third grade 
before this topic is taught systematically. If addition 
of fractions is deferred until the child has reached the 
mental age of 11 years, 1 month, it means that the 
average child will be in the sixth grade when he re- 
ceives systematic instruction in this topic. Likewise 
“teaching to completion” of all forms of long division 
will be deferred to the seventh grade. 

There are many possibilities of disagreeing with 
Washburne’s findings. Whatever one may conclude 
with reference to the limitations of the study, there can 
be little objection to its purpose and its general view- 
point; namely, “There is a point in a child’s mental 
growth before which it is not effective to teach a given 
process in arithmetic, and after which that process can 
be taught reasonably effectively.” 
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Washburne’s study (116) had immediate effects 
upon the curriculum, and reforms which had been 
urged for years—e.g. deferring systematic drill, even 
drill in addition, to grade 3; deferring long division 
to grade 5; deferring fractions to grade 6—were ac- 
cepted and began to appear as specifications in courses 
of study. Recent changes in grade placement of 
topics have been favorable to the Social-usage view- 
point, but many more changes are needed to satisfy 
that group. The child-usage group would go very 
much further both in the matter of simplification and 
in the matter of waiting upon child needs. 

NEEDED RESEARCH. Curriculum development in 
arithmetic for the past few decades has been de- 
cidedly in the direction of child understanding, in 
line with Dewey’s general philosophy of child experi- 
ence as the proper basis for learning. Further re- 
Search along this line is needed: (a) Can the approach 
to number be modified to utilize the specific com- 
munity experiences of the child? (b) Can a brighter 
Child neglect the experience basis for learning and 
Proceed profitably on the basis of the rationale of the 
number system? (c) Would even the bright or su- 
perior child be more secure in his learning if it were 
based on his everyday experience? These are typical. 
The present tendency is to wait upon the child and use 
his experience in learning, to limit drill for mastery 
to a reasonable load covering approximately 90 per 
Cent of adult usage, and to use the appreciation tech- 
nique for extension of interests beyond drill. But if 
brighter children can handle all this and come much 
more quickly to a high level of abstract mathematical 
thinking, we need to know it, and research should dis- 
Cover the answers. 

The psychology of arithmetic. A considerable 
amount of research has been focused upon the learn- 
ing process in arithmetic. Although the findings have 
implications for the teaching of the Subject, it seems 
appropriate to recognize the Psychology of arithmetic 
as a major division of this article. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS. Number names— 
one, two, seven, fifteen, twenty-three, and the like — 
and the symbols used for these names represent ab- 
Stractions. Various studies have contributed evi- 
dence that a child may and frequently does learn to 
Tepeat number names, as in counting, and even to 
Tead number symbols without acquiring the concepts 
of the numbers. There is also evidence that pupils 
may and frequently do acquire some facility in the 
use of fractions and other Phases of arithmetic with- 
out acquiring an understanding of them. Studies by 
Brueckner (16) and others of errors made on tests on 
fractions revealed a Surprising amount of error and 
confusion, implying inadequate concepts. Buswell 
and John (24) reported a comprehensive study in 
Which a Vocabulary test of 100 items was administered 
to 1500 pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6. With the ex- 
ception of six items the test Was designed to measure 
understandings necessary for reading texts at the 
fourth-grade level. The mean scores on the 100 items 
for the three grades were 58, 69, and 77. Analysis 
of the test papers revealed that “in some cases the 
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number of pupils who had misconceptions regarding 
the term was greater than the number of pupils who 
understood it.” 

Studies by MacLatchy (68, 69), Connor (33, 34), 
Woody (130), Hildreth (51), and others have revealed 
that from their own experiences and from the teaching 
of parents and companions children acquire a num- 
ber of arithmetical concepts before they enter school. 
However, individual differences are marked, and the 
preschool experiences of children are affected by 
the community in which they live (50). Hence no 
standard conceptual attainment can be assumed for 
children when they enter school. The out-of-school 
experiences of pupils after they enter school contribute 
to the acquisition of concepts, but again marked indi- 
vidual differences are to be expected. In general it is 
hazardous to assume in introducing a topic that pupils 
have acquired the concepts involved (106). 

The lack of adequate concepts at the various grade 
levels indicates inadequate attention to the engender- 
ing of meaning. Teachers as well as parents fail to 
realize what is involved in the acquisition of number 
concepts and to recognize that verbal counting and 
similar performances are not adequate evidence of the 
acquisition of the Corresponding concepts. The con- 
dition is doubtless contributed to by the pressure of 
Parents and teachers upon the child to count and to 
give other performances. 

Research has not yet furnished much basis for pre- 
scribing instructional procedures for engendering de- 
sired concepts. Although counting is fundamental in 
the development of number concepts (25: 62), verbal 
counting does not appear to be a very effective ac- 
tivity. Rational counting, i.e. the counting of objects, 
is more effective, especially when it is done in response 
to a felt need. Some writers have urged (5, 109, 123) 
that the introduction of Systematic instruction in arith- 
metic be deferred until the third grade or even later 
and that instead the pupils be encouraged and stimu- 
lated to engage in games and store-playing activities 
involving arithmetical aspects. However, it appears 
that the effectiveness of such incidental instruction 
may be limited (47). Although activities may be capi- 
talized in engendering concepts, explicit attention to 
Such objectives appears essential for satisfactory 
results. 

RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF NUMBER COMBINATIONS. 
In 1915 Holloway (52) made the first sizable investi- 
gation in this area and Bave a tentative difficulty rank- 
ing of the number facts included in his tests. In 
general the small-figure combinations and the doubles 
Were the easiest ones. Other Major studies have been 
made by Clapp (29), Washburne and Vogel (117), 
Knight and Behrens (62), and Norem and Knight (85). 
Recent studies by Givens (see 118) and Hingman (see 
118) on relative difficulty of the addition combina- 
tions, using groups of 54 Pupils and 43 pupils, gave 
rankings showing low Correlations (.20 and 30) with 
previous studies. 

The studies by Clapp and by Washburne and Vogel 
followed in general the Holloway scheme and tested 
Mastery by the pupils at the specified level. No allow- 
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ance was made for preceding practices or deficiencies 
in teaching. Nevertheless, the Clapp order of diffi- 
culty is generally accepted as the authoritative state- 
ment on relative difficulty of primary facts in the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic. There is little 
doubt, however, that a similar study in any school 
system would show variations according to the teach- 
ing procedure and emphasis in that school system. 
For example, Clapp found zero combinations causing 
considerable difficulty. It is now known that if work 
with zero combinations is not begun too soon proper 
attention to such combinations will largely eliminate 
them as difficulties. 

The study of addition and subtraction combinations 
by Knight and Behrens, while thoroughly developed 
and considered by the authors a major study, has defi- 
nite limitations as pointed out by Ruch (97). The 
number of pupils used was so small (25 in grade 3) 
that the validity of the conclusions must be ques- 
tioned. Furthermore, Stone (106) pointed out that 
the drive for mastery of addition and subtraction facts 
in the second grade was a doubtful procedure, as was 
also the drive for multiplication facts in the third 
grade. 

It is evident that Holloway’s study (52) initiated 
a line of research which many have regarded as valu- 
able enough to carry further or to check by repeating. 
There are easier and harder combinations, and for a 
given program of instruction they can be arranged in 
an order of approximate difficulty. Difficulty lists, 
such as those by Clapp, are helpful to teachers in 
placing drill emphasis. Specific difficulties, as zero in 
multiplication, can be given attention and largely 
eliminated. In all cases individual needs must be 
checked. 

PERSISTENCE OF ERROR. An early study by Myers 
(81) emphasized the seriousness of an error. In an 
unpublished study Beavers administered tests in addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication to 264 children in 
grades three, five, and seven. Of the 5681 errors dis- 
covered, 79 per cent were made only once. Errors 
made three times were only 21 per cent of the total. 
Twenty-five per cent of the pupils accounted for all 
of the repetitive errors. Good teachers fully realize 
that errors on basic facts are specific and individual. 

TRANSFER. The two outstanding and sizable studies 
of transfer in arithmetic in recent years are those by 
Olander and Overman. Olander (86) used 1300 chil- 
dren in the lower half of the second grade, comprising 
37 different sections, taught by 26 teachers in three 
cities of Michigan. The investigation lasted 17 weeks. 
The form of the experiment was to teach 55 addition 
and 55 subtraction facts, leaving 45 facts in each 
process untaught. The experiment was complicated 
by generalization groups and nongeneralization groups. 
Final tests included the 100 addition facts and the 
100 subtraction facts. The author found almost com- 
plete transfer from the 55 combinations taught to the 
45 untaught in each process, with slightly less transfer 
in subtraction than in addition. 

Overman’s study (91) involved 50 second grades in 
cities in Ohio and Kentucky. The experiment con- 


sisted in discovering how well children would do on 
three-place additions after being taught two-place 
additions; there was a somewhat similar question in 
subtraction. The author found a high degree of trans- 
fer. The generalization groups made more transfer 
than those who were not taught generalization. The 
pupils who were taught rationalization of the process 
were impeded. “The mean transfer for the group 
taught by the most favorable method was 72.4 per 
cent of complete transfer." All students will admire 
the thoroughness of this study, even though they may 
not agree with the author's definition of transfer. The 
study may mean merely that a sensible approach to a 
process will answer all practical purposes and that a 
pupil in a slightly different meaningful situation, even 
though the example may be a little larger, will not in 
general be handicapped. If this is true, it would mean 
that the attempt at unit analysis in order to make sure 
that every possible variation is covered represents 
unprofitable effort. 

Knight and Setzafandt (64) found (grade level not 
given) that children trained to work with denomi- 
nators 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16, and 24, did about 
as well in a final test involving denominators 3, 5, 7, 
14, 15, 18, 21, 28, and 30, as did the children who 
were trained also to use the latter denominators. Most 
of these denominators are beyond common usage. 

Methods of teaching. Research on the psychology 
of arithmetic leads to suggestions in regard to instruc- 
tional procedures. In fact it is difficult to establish 
a boundary between the two areas. Methods of teach- 
ing are also influenced by the objectives and other 
aspects of the curriculum. The following summary 
will probably seem inadequate unless these relation- 
ships are kept in mind. For a more extensive and 
detailed account, the reader may consult the summary 
by Monroe and Engelbart (78) or Stone (106). 

GENERAL PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. The “ciphering- 
book method,” which was the prevailing plan of 
instruction until the development of class instruction 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
involved assigning exercises to individual pupils and 
checking their work. There was little explanation by 
the teacher. The dominant form of class instruction 
may be characterized as an adaptation of the recita- 
tion or textbook method. During the class period 
pupils were requested to do exercises on their slates 
or at the blackboard. Their work was examined by 
the teacher or by other pupils. There was some oral 
questioning, especially upon the fundamental com- 
binations (tables) and denominate-number facts. In 
mental arithmetic a stereotyped form of oral response 
was frequently insisted upon. The teacher contrib- 
uted little explanation, but frequently a pupil was 
called upon to “explain” his work, even in the case 
of calculation exercises. The amount of time de- 
voted to drill increased until by the beginning of the 
present century it was a distinctive feature of the 
instruction (75, 104). 

A survey of “instructional procedures in typical 
classes” (17) reported in 1935 indicates that drill was 
still prominent in the teaching of arithmetic and that 
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although modifications had been introduced the recita- 
tion or textbook method prevailed in most classrooms, 
especially above the primary grades. “Development 
of new processes by direct teaching” was reported as 
an instructional activity observed in 39 per cent of the 
505 classes included in the survey. There was some 
individualized instruction, especially remedial instruc- 
tion, and the division of the class “into two or more 
groups according to progress made” was reported for 
half of the classes. The “project method,” the Morri- 
son plan, and the like were followed by relatively few 
teachers. 

TEACHING CALCULATION PROCESSES. The technique 
(method) of adding a column of numbers, subtracting 
one number from another, and the like, has been a 
matter of considerable concern to teachers, and a 
relatively large amount of research has been reported 
in this area. There seems to be the underlying 
hypothesis that a particular technique, e.g. adding 
upwards or “borrowing” in subtraction, may facilitate 
learning or lead to more efficient calculation. How- 
ever, it may be that the research, as in the case of the 
relative difficulty of number combinations, tends to 
magnify unduly the importance of details. A limited 
number of studies concern other aspects of teaching 
calculation processes. 

Addition. Buckingham (21) concluded in favor of 
downward addition, but that the advantage over up- 
Ward addition was slight. Clark and Vincent (31) 
found that checking increased addition skills. Thiele 
(110) found a generalized method with better under- 
standing superior to the usual drill method at the 
beginning of the second grade. Greenwood concluded 
that meaningful work through games and stores is 
better than drill at the second-grade level (122). 

Subtraction. The process of subtraction can be 
accomplished by the borrowing (or decomposition) 
method, by the equal-additions method, or by the 
complementary method; any of these may be additive 
instead of take-away; any of them may be downward 
Or upward. Hence, by various combinations it is a 
simple matter to detail as many as a dozen different 
methods of subtraction. The fact that the preferred 
procedure has gone back and forth among these 
Various methods and that the decision has always 
been by a small margin indicates that probably the 
method to use is not an important question. The 
Proper placement of the teaching of the process with 
reference to the maturity of the child, the develop- 
ment of an adequate drill service, or even the setting 
up Of proper standards of proficiency when the process 
is taught, may be more important. 

In order to make the following discussion clear, it 


will be necessary to define certain terms. Using the 
Subtraction example 


452 
127 


We have: (a) by the borrowing (or decomposition) 
method, take-away-upward—7 from 12, 2 from 4, 1 
from 4; (b) by the equal additions (or carrying) 


take-away-upward—7 from 12, 3 from 5, 1 from 4; 
(c) by the additive-borrowing—7 and 5 are 12, 2 and 
2 are 4, 1 and 3 are 4; (d) by the additive-equal- 
additions—7 and 5 are 12, 3 and 2 are 5, 1 and 3 
are 4. Any one of these methods may be pursued 
downward instead of upward. 

One of the very early studies was by Taylor (109) 
in a school system where the additive method of sub- 
traction had been official for six years. He noted 
the method actually being used by 11,368 children 
in grades 4, 5, and 6 and found that the official 
method (additive) declined from 52.7 per cent in 
grade 4 to 21.2 per cent in grade 6. The following 
year a similar study with 83 children was made by 
Beatty (4) in the San Francisco Normal School. He 
found that 51.8 per cent of the pupils tested had, in 
four or five years, abandoned the additive method in 
favor of the borrowing method. 

An unpublished study by Hill in Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, indicated that parents were an important 
factor in what children did at school and that if a 
school system introduced a method not known to the 
parents they continued to teach their children at home 
by the older method. Hence there is a gradual shift- 
ing by the children toward the method of the com- 
munity. 

There has been a real controversy over the relative 
effectiveness of the methods of subtraction. Bucking- 
ham (20), using 110 matched pairs, found in six out 
of seven centers evidence slightly favoring the take- 
away as against the additive method. Mead and Sears 
(73), using two second grades, found the take-away 
class 4.5 points above the additive class in ability in 
Separate combinations and .7 above in longer exam- 
ples. Johnson (57), using 477 normal-school students 
in One study and 693 subjects from grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8 and normal school in a second study, found in all 
cases that the equal-additions method was slightly 
better than the borrowing method. Johnson con- 
tinued his study of methods of subtraction under 
critical direction at Teachers College and reported 
further evidence in support of the superiority of the 
equal-additions method (58). (For criticisms of John- 
Son's first two studies see 98). 

Osburn’s study (89), preceded by a careful review 
of the controversy, added further data on the equal- 
additions method as against the borrowing method. 
Using a total of 1357 pupils in six different centers, 
his results favored the equal-additions method al- 
though an unbiased examination of the data indicates 
that in only one case out of the six was the difference 
statistically significant. 

In 1923 Allen (1) reported a study of the practices 
throughout the country with reference to methods of 
subtraction. She found the take-away-borrowing- 
upward method most frequent (48 per cent); no other 
method received one third as many votes. Allen 
favored the method which she found most common; 
namely, borrowing-take-away-upward. She recom- 
mended, however, that in any particular community 
Which has had a well-established method the method 
of the community should become the method of the 
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school. In other words, Allen concluded that the 
controversy over method in subtraction is of minor 
concern. She added that in any case the school 
should teach one method only, provided that teachers 
are broad enough to recognize any method and to 
carry any child forward with his own method if the 
accuracy of his work is satisfactory. 

Multiplication. Recent studies indicate that mul- 
tiplication is the most difficult of the four funda- 
mental processes. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that multiplication involves all the fundamental addi- 
tion facts and includes 80 higher decade additions 
beyond 39 + 9. There is also the possibility that 
multiplication is in general poorly taught since it is 
begun while the children are too immature and while 
they are involved in confusions over addition and sub- 
traction. There is also a suspicion that the traditional 
practice of learning tables has a detrimental effect. 

The research relating to multiplication is very 
limited. " Clemens and Neubauer (32) studied the diffi- 
culties which 2000 children in grades 4 to 8 encoun- 
tered in doing 42 types of examples. They reported 
the chief causes of error as follows: (a) errors in 
multiplication combinations; (b) addition facts needed 
in carrying in multiplication; (c) other addition facts, 
decade and primary; (d) zero difficulties due to the 
absence of adequate teaching; (e) minor details, such 
as omission of the carried figure or reversal of 
figures in the product; (f) confusion of processes, 
such as adding instead of multiplying. Apparently 
all the possible mistakes occurred, suggesting that 
ineffective teaching was common. 

A much-needed research is one relating to teaching 
the multiplication facts in unrelated groups as op- 
posed to the use of tables. Common observation sug- 
Eests that tables become a definite handicap in later 
work since pupils are continually going back and run- 
ning the tables in order to get needed facts. Only 
recently has there been attention to the desirability of 
perfect scores on simple tests in multiplication and of 
a time limit low enough to insure that the running of 
tables is not practiced (126). 

Division. ‘The topic of division has received the 
attention of a number of investigators. Osburn (87), 
testing 2400 children about equally distributed among 
grades 4 to 7, found the frequency of type errors 
greatly reduced in the upper grades. Washburne 
(116) produced evidence that the process of long divi- 
sion is too difficult for young children and suggested 
that it be deferred to the seventh grade, i.e. a mental 
age of 12 years, 7 months. Before grade 7 the long- 
division form may be used for short division as pro- 
posed by John (56) (working with two fifth-grade 
groups) and supported by Johnson (59) and others. 
Sweeney (107) has demonstrated the possibility of 
perfect mastery of long division by sixth-grade pupils 
When the process is sufficiently analyzed and system- 
atically taught. 

Determining the difficulties or sources of error in 
long division has been a profitable line of research. 
During a period of eight weeks Early (41) adminis- 
tered a series of tests in long division with whole 


numbers to 236 pupils in grades 5 to 8. From an 
analysis of the test papers, in which 30 types of ex- 
amples were represented, Early developed a frequency 
list of errors in long division. The relative fre- 
quencies and possibly even the types of error may be 
expected to vary with the training pupils have re- 
ceived, but the following summary statement based 
upon Early's study and other investigations furnishing 
comparable data probably describes the general situa- 
tion. 


PER CENT 
Addition errors 10 
Subtraction errors 25 
Multiplication errors (aside from carrying) 10 
Errors in estimating quotient 25 
Dividend errors 10 
Errors in copying and misreading figures 10 
All others 10 


After studying the errors made by an eighth-grade 
group Rogers (96) suggested the following procedures: 
(a) change the quotient from side to top; (b) write 
the quotient figure directly over the dividend figure; 
(c) write a quotient figure every time a number is 
brought down; (d) provide practice on the uneven 
primary division facts, such as 31 = 7 = 4 witha 
remainder of 3; (e) use the first two figures for a 
trial divisor; (f) watch for a repeated quotient figure. 

There have been much discussion, considerable con- 
troversy, and some research on the question of 
whether to use in all cases the apparent quotient or 
the increase-by-one method, when the second figure 
of a two-digit divisor is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9. Grossnickle 
(43) in an early study of this question found that the 
apparent quotient was the true quotient, when the 
apparent-quotient method was used, in 63.94 per cent 
of all possible cases of two-place divisors, and that 
the apparent quotient was the true quotient in 78.23 
per cent of the cases when the increase-by-one 
method was used. He also found the true quotient 
to be one less than the apparent quotient 32.28 per 
cent of the time when the apparent-quotient method 
is used and 12.27 per cent of the time when the 
increase-by-one method is used. After further study 
of the problem Grossnickle (42) found that, for two- 
digit divisors above 24, the apparent method gave 
results almost as accurately as the increase-by-one 
method if divisors ending in 9 are treated as a special 
case. Since this is true and since the increase-by-one 
method requires two distinct procedures, Grossnickle 
favored the apparent method which, in addition to its 
other advantages, is corrected where correction is 
needed always by a decrease, never by an increase as 
is sometimes required in the increase-by-one method. 
On this particular question, Upton (115) and Osburn 
(88) have made independent summaries. 

When the above discussion is articulated with the 
studies of social usage, which indicate that long divi 
sion is the least used of the fundamental processes, 
these rather obvious conclusions follow: (a) Long 
division is not a much-used process, even in adult life. 
(b) Deferring its placement in the grades to at least 
grade 5, preferably grade 6 or 7, would seem to be 
justified and would cause the pupils no inconvenience. 
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(c) Before long division is attempted pupils should be 
thoroughly checked on subtraction and multiplication, 
as well as on the upper-decade facts of addition. These 
processes should be practically letter-perfect if the 
pupil is to have any high degree of success in long 
division. (d) The approach to division should be 
through the use of the long-division form with one- 
figure divisors. (e) The main difficulties of the 
process should be recognized and the pupil inducted 
into the process through easy and gradual developing 
steps. (f) As to the choice between the apparent 
method or the increase-by-one method for determina- 
tion of the trial quotient, there is not as yet sufficient 
evidence. It would appear that very careful teaching 
is necessary, whichever method is used, and that per- 
fect scores are possible. 

Common fractions. Studies of pupil errors in frac- 
tions have been reported by Brueckner (17), Morton 
(79), Piper (93), and others. These studies have re- 
vealed a large amount of error and confusion even 
When the tests were limited to simple fractions within 
the limits of adult usage as in the case of the study by 
Piper. It seems clear that few pupils understand the 
Calculation processes with fractions. Morton (79) 
gives three principal causes of unsatisfactory work in 
fractions; “inadequate conception of principles in- 
volved, confusion of the operations, and lack of an 
adequate degree of skill in the fundamental operations 
with integers.” Piper (93) would limit work in frac- 
tions to general adult needs and largely eliminate 
manipulative procedures. 

Teaching fractions beyond common adult usage is 
not recommended (125). Halves and fourths can be 
understood by young children with some carry-over 
to other fractions. When needed in functional units 
Or activity programs, useful fractions can be under- 
stood by intermediate-grade children (118). Text- 
books develop fractions far beyond usage (103). 

Decimals. The early studies in decimals by Distad 
(38), Brueckner (15), and others were related to pupil 
difficulties, particularly difficulties in placing the 
decimal point. However, the tests used in these 
studies involved skills so seldom used by ordinary 
adults that the findings have limited significance. In 
1917 Drushel (40) reported that accuracy in division 
of decimals in the upper grades was greatly increased 
by abandoning the practice of Placing the point by 
Subtracting in favor of making the divisor into a 
Whole number, and then placing the point in the 
answer above the point in the dividend. This pro- 
cedure has since become the accepted method the 
country over. Grossnickle (44) has done outstanding 
Work on teaching processes in decimals. Russell’s 
study (100) indicates no drill on decimal processes for 
elementary pupils, only understanding and apprecia- 
tion teaching. 

MorTIVATION. Wilson’s survey of the practices of 
5000 teachers throughout the United States (122), 
published in 1926, reveals few uses of experience or 
life situations and few real games. Several studies 
on motivation in arithmetic have been reported. (For 
a critical summary up to 1931 see 78: 81.) The 


nature of arithmetic facilitates setting definite objec- 
tives and formulating definite learning exercises, and 
these procedures contribute to the motivation of the 
work. A study by Wilson and Porter (127) indicates 
that the 100-per-cent ideal helps children to work at a 
fundamental process (multiplication) for a longer 
period without decrease in interest and skill. Knowl- 
edge of progress in arithmetical learning is also an 
effective motivating influence. It does not seem to 
matter a great deal what method the teacher uses to 
insure that pupils are aware of their success or failure. 
Individual learning curves, progress charts, test scores, 
and the like seem to be effective devices. The con- 
clusions relative to commendation and reproof are 
less certain, but research in other subjects with respect 
to motivation seems to indicate that commendation 
is most effective, reproof somewhat effective, and both 
are more effective than no comment at all. 

Evidence that certain methods and devices— 
namely, the project method, the Dalton plan, the use 
of games involving a knowledge of number, the tell- 
ing of stories in connection with problems, the drama- 
tization of problems, and the use of tests—are stimu- 
lating to learning activity in arithmetic is not highly 
dependable. Observation of activities of pupils may 
indicate that they are strongly interested, but it does 
not necessarily follow that learning has been influ- 
enced. Bowman’s study (7) suggests that problems 
Judged to be more interesting contribute little to the 
motivation of problem solving. Pupil preference for 
types of problems is probably based upon the expecta- 
tion of success in solving the problem. In other 
Words, pupils prefer the kinds of problems which they 
believe they can solve. There is evidence that this 
story on problems can be changed by substituting 
functional problem units for isolated textbook prob- 
lems. 

Dri. A number of important questions are asso- 
ciated with drill, i.e. systematized practice on calcula- 
tion processes. How much is success in drill facili- 
tated by emphasis on meaning? When should sys- 
tematic drill be introduced? What should be the 
relative emphasis upon drill and other aspects of the 
instruction? What should be the standard of accu- 
racy in drill? 

A synthesis of the research is difficult because of 
differences in objectives implied in the tests used to 
measure calculation achievement. In some studies 
mechanical manipulation of numbers is made the 
criterion of success; in others understanding of the 
processes is emphasized. In some cases the content 
of the tests is criticized as being incompatible with 
the demands of social usage. There are also differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the degree of calculation 
Skill to be considered satisfactory. 

The value of drill in arithmetic as well as some of 
its shortcomings have been revealed in studies by 
Brown (8) in 1911, Phillips (92) in 1913, Kirby (61) 
in 1913, Nelson (83) in 1928, and Sauble (102) in 
1930. These are some of the earlier contributors on 
the effectiveness of drill and the methods of its proper 
application. Brownell and Chazel (12) warned 
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against premature drill. Taylor's study (108) indi- 
cated no advantage from drill in grade one. The first- 
grade child is still too immature for abstract drill and 
is almost completely dependent upon concrete mate- 
rial for understanding. In 1926 Clark and Vincent 
(31) called attention to insecurity of drill results in 
upper grades. Practically all of the early studies 
show low scores in drill processes. The work of 
Courtis made the entire country conscious of low 
scores in the fundamentals. 

A 1936 study (121) involving 17,700 children in 
15 towns and cities was one of the first to emphasize 
the perfect score as a goal in the fundamentals. This 
study showed that an average of 87.93 per cent cor- 
rect in addition can mean only 9 per cent of perfect 
Scores. It also revealed one city with a sixth-grade 
average of 99.34 per cent in addition in which the 
percentage of children with perfect scores ran to 89. 

As to criteria for drill, it has been suggested: (a) 
that drill for ehgendering high levels of skill should 
be justified by a high degree of usefulness of the skills 
in life; (b) that the drill load must be light enough 
to make success possible; (c) that the only acceptable 
score on essential drill is the perfect score. Ad- 
mittedly, the purpose of drill is mastery. If a low 
standard of mastery is being secured, the purpose is 
not being accomplished and something should be 
done about it. If the load is too heavy, obviously it 
should be lightened. If the load is lightened, those 
processes that are most useful should be retained for 
mastery. The less-used processes can be given some 
other treatment—appreciation, for example, which 
calls for acquaintance and understanding at the time 
but does not require mastery. 

Brownell (9) concluded that an understanding of 
the numbers and of the processes is an essential pre- 
requisite for effective learning. He would emphasize 
number meaning, especially during the early stages of 
acquiring skill in calculation. Thiele (110) has shown 
the advantage of developing meaning preceding drill 
on the addition facts at the second-grade level. Other 
studies, such as those by Piper (93) in fractions and 
Harap and Mapes (48, 49) in fractions and decimals, 
with the emphasis on social meaning, have shown the 
increased efficacy of the learning activity when the 
pupils understand what they are doing. As a means 
of assisting pupils in understanding, Brownell (10, 13) 
advocated the use of “crutches” and has presented 
evidence showing the beneficial effects of certain 
“crutches” in learning borrowing in subtraction. 

The findings of a study by McConnell (70) may 
appear to be inconsistent, but it should be noted that 
McConnell’s conclusion in favor of “telling plus repe- 
tition” was on the basis of “immediate and automatic 
responses to number facts.” When he considered the 
“ability to transfer learning and to manipulate the 
number facts in mature ways,” his conclusion was not 
favorable to this method of instruction. 

There is considerable research pertaining to the 
question of when systematic drill should be intro- 
duced. It seems clear that systematic drill before the 
pupils are ready for it is not efficient. Brownell and 


Chazal (12) called attention to the wasteful pro- 
cedures pupils engage in under such conditions. 
Myers (81) revealed that “a mistake is immeasurably 
serious" and recommended precautions against wrong 
bonds and poor habits of work due to immaturity of 
the pupil. Another study by Myers (82) showed that 
pressure for speed at the first-grade level will increase 
the percentage of errors. 

Studies of the effect of deferring systematic drill 
until the third grade or even later show that the later 
instruction can be planned so that the pupils will not 
be handicapped. An experiment, conducted by 
Greenwood in Lawrence, Massachusetts, which in- 
volved 33 teachers and 1069 children, revealed that 
children who were given informal informational num- 
ber experiences in grades 1 and 2 were as proficient 
in the facts of addition at the end of the second grade 
as were children who had received systematic drill 
through grades 1 and 2 (see 123). Taylor (108) found 
that children were not handicapped by omission of 
traditional arithmetic from grade 1. At Manchester, 
New Hampshire, there was conducted an experiment 
on omitting systematic drill not only from grades 1 
and 2 but also from grades 3, 4, and 5 (5). The 
findings seemed to indicate that children at the begin- 
ning of the sixth grade without previous systematic 
teaching can make scores on tests in the fundamentals 
as follows: addition, 82; subtraction, 48; multiplica- 
tion, 27; short division, 18; long division, 0; whereas 
pupils who were taught arithmetic through grades 
1 to 5 made on the same tests averages as follows: 
addition, 91; subtraction, 85; multiplication, 76; short 
division, 73; long division, 60. The study also indi- 
cated that by the end of one year of systematic drill 
the experimental group was almost equal to the regu- 
lar group in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

Collings in his Experiment with the Project Cur- 
riculum showed that the pupils taught by the project 
method attained a degree of calculation achievement 
somewhat superior to that of the pupils in the control 
schools. The thesis that incidental teaching of num- 
ber facts and arithmetical calculation may be highly 
effective is supported by some additional evidence, but 
the degree of effectiveness probably depends on the 
resourcefulness and persistence of the teacher in 
stimulating incidental learning. This is equivalent to 
saying that the effectiveness depends upon introducing 
some systematic drill even though it may be regarded 
as incidental (supplementary) within the total pro- 
gram of instruction. 

SOLVING VERBAL PROBLEMS. The mental processes 
of a child solving a verbal problem are commonly 
designated as reasoning, but the available evidence 
indicates that this designation is not appropriate for 
most pupils. In a study of the performances of a 
large number of seventh-grade pupils on a relatively 
simple problem test Monroe (76: 44) concluded that a 
large per cent of the pupils did not reason in attempt- 
ing to solve verbal problems. “Instead, many of 
them appear to perform almost random calculations 
upon the numbers given. When they do solve a 
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problem correctly, the response seems to be deter- 
mined largely by habit. If the problem is stated in 
the terminology with which they are familiar and if 
there are no irrelevant data, their response is likely 
to be correct. On the other hand, if the problem is 
expressed in unfamiliar terminology or if it is a ‘new’ 
one, relatively few pupils appear to attempt to reason. 
They either do not attempt to solve it or else give an 
incorrect solution.” A similar conclusion was reached 
by Bradford (see 78: 50) in England. Doty (39), 
studying how fourth- and sixth-grade children solve 
problems, notes that a “high percentage” did not en- 
Eage in problem solving in the psychological sense; 
her work further questions the value of the usual 
problem work in arithmetic. 

Several investigators (e.g. 14, 76; see also 78: 52) 
have given attention to the effect of problem content 
and the language of the problem statement upon pupil 
performances. In general pupils make slightly higher 
Scores on tests consisting of familiar problems or 
problems stated in familiar terminology. Neither 
the “concreteness” of the problem nor the relation of 
the problem to activities assumed to be within the 
experiences of children seems to affect the test results 
significantly. Such findings support the conclusion 
that pupils tend not to reason when they attempt to 
Solve verbal problems of the usual textbook types. 

Research directed toward the improvement of 
learning to solve verbal problems is limited. McEwen 
(71) notes poor results from the use of cues and 
concludes that teaching cues is not justified. White 
(119) found a Statistically reliable relationship be- 
tween experience and ability to solve verbal problems. 
In checking on experience she didn’t rely upon her 
Judgment, she actually checked with the pupils. Hydle 
and Clapp (53) reported that if the problem could be 
Visualized it became almost as easy as if it had 
Occurred within the child’s experience. 

In recent years there has been a tendency in many 
“progressive” schools to substitute problems collected 
by the pupils and teacher from their environments for 
the problems in a text. This practice has been 
prompted largely by the Social-usage point of view, 
but there is some evidence to support it as a more 
effective means of teaching pupils to solve verbal 
problems. In an uncontrolled experiment Connor 
and Hawkins (34) Teported considerable growth in 
problem-solving ability resulting from the use of 
problems collected by the pupils and teachers from 
their environments. A number of studies at Boston 
University support the thesis that problem units de- 
veloped by pupils under teacher direction afford a 
more effective basis for engendering problem-solving 
ability than the problems presented by a conventional 
text. (See articles by Mary A. Shea, Milda M. 
Upley, E. Mae Bentley, Mrs. Joseph E. Gallagher, 
Evelyn K. Lindquist, and Eleanor G. Brown, in 
Education 65: 455-79; 1945). 

p In the development of functional problem units it 
is found that the usual difficulties with verbal text 
Problems largely disappear (2). Harap’s experience 
confirms this conclusion (49). Evidently the remedy 


for problem difficulty is better problems and better 
teaching. 

The experimental studies of the relative merits of 
procedures to be followed in solving verbal problems 
are not sufficiently alike to permit much comparison 
of findings. (For evaluation of studies up to 1931 
see 78: 58-67.) Furthermore, in several instances it 
appears that the nonexperimental factors of teacher 
Zeal and teacher skill were not adequately controlled, 
and the success may have been due to the influence 
of these factors rather than to any difference in the 
merits of the procedures compared. Hence the total 
evidence cannot be interpreted as indicative of the 
Superiority of any procedure. However, several of 
the studies support the generalization that systematic 
and persistent training in a procedure for attacking 
verbal problems results in higher scores on problem 
tests. 

There is an accumulation of evidence which indi- 
cates that the reading of verbal problems calls for 
some special reading skills as well as for an acquaint- 
ance with the vocabulary and conventions employed 
in problem statements (78: 76). The question of the 
nature of the reading instruction that should be given 
has received only limited attention, and further re- 
Search is needed before any conclusion can be stated. 

There is some evidence that study of a limited 
number of verbal problems with attention focused on 
meaning results in achievement superior to that at- 
tained from solving a larger number with the correct 
answer being the criterion of achievement. In a con- 
trolled experiment Wilkes (see 30) reported superior 
results for the experimental group, Which studied only 
60 per cent of the problems solved by the control 
group. 

TesTs. The construction of tests in arithmetic 
began with a problem scale by Stone (105) in 1908 
and was greatly stimulated by the Standard Research 
Tests, Series B, by Courtis in 1913. During the years 
following these beginnings many tests were developed. 
In 1925 Upton (114) offered a severe criticism of 
tests in arithmetic. Some years later Beattie (3) 
analyzed the common standardized tests available at 
the time and showed their poor coverage for drill and 
their extension to items quite beyond reasonable drill 
requirements. Other studies have shown lack of 
agreement in test results with the same pupils, when 
different tests are used. 

The present tendency is toward the use of simple 
inventory tests in the fundamentals for inventory and 
teaching purposes, or informal tests made by the 
teacher. Norms for standardized tests are less dicta- 
torial than formerly; many school supervisors and 
administrators disregard national norms. ‘Tests are 
useful in checking drill mastery; their value is de- 
creased in proportion to the amount of nondrill items 
Which they contain. 

DIGNosis AND REMEDIAL TEACHING. Low test 
Scores indicate Unsatisfactory achievement in the area 
covered by the test, but two limitations of diagnostic 
tests in arithmetic should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting and using such information. Beattie (3) 
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showed that the coverage of the number combinations 
and other unit skills is inadequate in some diagnostic 
tests. Obviously a test cannot reveal a pupil's status 
on items of achievement it does not include. Beattie 
also revealed that some diagnostic tests include exer- 
cises of questionable appropriateness when judged by 
the criterion of social usage. 

The other limitation refers to the norms used in 
interpreting test scores. The use of a grade average 
as the norm for all members of a class does not pro- 
vide for recognizing individual differences and does 
not give much help on individual needs. The aim in 
a basic process when taught to sufficiently mature 
pupils should be the perfect score (126). 

However, progress in diagnosis is being made. 
Dahle (35), studying long division at the fourth-grade 
level, shows that written solutions and verbal records 
can be aided by film and electrodermal records in 
the detection of pupil confusions; these techniques are 
possible in research and clinical centers. Brueckner 
(18), using six 5B classes, shows that an analytical 
test in long division has predictive value of success 
greater than mental age or intelligence quotient. 
Koenker (65) showed that pretesting of sixth-grade 
pupils on division of whole numbers would reveal 
deficiencies of pupils in subtraction, multiplication, 
details of the division process, and vocabulary. 

Grossnickle (44) showed that the constant error in 
division of decimals could be eliminated by making 
the divisor a whole number. Using 409 pupils in 
grades six, seven, and eight, he also found that easy 
examples are as effective for diagnosis as difficult 
examples and take less time. 

The approach to the problem of diagnosis through 
number-readiness scales has some promise, and steps 
in this direction have been taken by Buckingham and 
MacLatchy (22), Hildreth (51), Ray (95), and others. 

Although research in diagnosis and in remedial 
teaching of arithmetic has not to date advanced to the 
point where questions concerning the relative merit 
Of procedures can be answered with assurance, the 
following statements appear to be justified: (a) There 
is here a sizable problem, involving on the average 
considerably more than 50 per cent of the pupils in 
upper grades and high school (121). (b) The most 
common sources of error can be charted for any class 
Or group for a single process by giving tests which 
cover adequately the facts and step difficulties in that 
process. (c) Numerous programs of diagnosis and 
remedial teaching have been effective on the basis of 
test scores. (d) Selected individuals at upper-grade 
levels with intelligence quotients that are normal or 
above can be brought up to perfect scores in a funda- 
mental process. (e) For some reason, probably be- 
cause of the small amount of daily use in life, perfect 
scores are difficult to maintain, so difficult that ap- 
parently methods of checking will always be neces- 
Sary as a precaution. 

It is probable that the growing emphasis on remedial 
teaching will lead to better original teaching, to 
deferring drill until it can be undertaken for mastery, 
and to a reduction of the number of processes in 


which drill mastery is set up as the proper goal. The 
teacher who studies test results critically cannot fail 
to charge much of pupil failure and confusion to the 
impossible traditional load, beginning too soon, 
attempting too much, and neglecting experience as a 
basis for understanding. 

There are several general discussions on diagnosis 
(9, 18) that offer suggestions. 

END RESULTS. The teaching of arithmeti¢ in our 
schools has followed the familiar pattern. The 
schools, by teaching this useful subject, were to help 
business and everyone who needed to figure. A text- 
book based upon the doctrine of discipline set the 
pattern. Processes and problems were reduced to 
schoolroom routine. 

Judd noted at the time of the Cleveland Survey 
that arithmetic was failing more pupils than any other 
subject. It was the iron curtain of the schools. But 
research has been lifting that curtain. There has 
been more discriminating teaching; drill has been 
limited to the more-used processes and perfect scores 
are being obtained; the appreciation technique has 
been applied to the less-used processes; functional 
problem units related to child experience and the 
community background are replacing traditional text- 
book problems. There are schools in which arithme- 
tic really functions in the lives of children and brings 
joy and success. 

A supervisor is encouraged when she learns that 
Book's story (6) of perfect scores in typewriting can 
be duplicated in the fundamentals of arithmetic, and 
that, with good teaching, the extra time needed for 
perfect scores is not prohibitive. She welcomes the 
nondrill treatment of less-used processes; items from 
these processes are omitted from drill tests, and she 
notes a new hope in the eyes of the children. But her 
greatest relief comes when she is told that the burden 
of verbal problems (76, 80, 105) can be discarded in 
favor of functional problem units (49), resulting in 
clear thinking instead of confusion and success instead 
of failure. She sees the possibility of entirely new 
standards (126). She begins to realize in arithmetic 
also the meaning of Dewey's statement that “the good 
school is life.” 

Needed research. Many phases of arithmetic will 
bear further investigation, and some suggestions have 
been made during the course of this article. For class 
experimentation the writer would suggest (a) deter- 
mination of the drill load for perfect scores at differ- 
ent ability levels, (b) the development of functional 
problem units, and (c) improved methods of instruc- 
tion based upon careful observation of child thinking. 
We particularly need a sizable study to see whether a 
program of success in arithmetic based on a truly 
functional program will not develop better attitudes 
toward mathematics, will not result in more election 
of mathematics at the high-school and college levels, 
and will not provide a better, more workable knowl- 
edge of number as a system as a basis for advanced 
work in high school and college. 

Research about the teacher’s preparation for Carry- 
ing out a functional program is almost entirely lack- 
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ing. What difference will it make if the teacher is 
really proficient in mathematics, through algebra, 
through geometry, through trigonometry, or analytics, 
or calculus? How far will such advanced knowledge 
£0 toward making a better teacher of arithmetic? 
How much more assurance that she will reach and 
inspire the more capable among her pupils? Or, 
would it be better for a teacher to spend her time 
studying the experience backgrounds of her children, 
the community vocational interests, and the home 
expenditures? How much will such knowledge add 
to the teacher's ability to administer or remake the 
curriculum? Will it do away with much of child 
confusion and failure? 
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ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 
This article deals exclusively with research on the 
Wartime training and educational activities of the 
armed services in World War Il, with emphasis on 
features worthy of adaptation or experimentation in 
peacetime civilian’ education. The vast and varied 
wartime training enterprises of the armed services 
constituted in a limited sense one of the largest educa- 
tional undertakings in all history. Set up and operated 
under emergency conditions and designed for the 
attainment of aims characterized by definiteness and 
immediacy, they developed methods and materials 
worthy of scrutiny with a view to wider use in schools 
and colleges, with due regard for differences in objec- 
tives and other conditions. 

Scope of wartime armed services training. Vir- 
tually all Army and Navy inductees received short 
periods of “basic training,” covering the fundamentals 
of military organization and discipline, physical edu- 
cation and Sanitation, and the use of the weapons of 
their respective Services. Beyond that, some two 
thirds or more were given “technical” or “‘school-level” 
training in one or more of a myriad specialties rang- 
ing from airplane-engine mechanic to torpedoman to 
radar operator. This Was “individual” training and 
Was followed by “team” or “unit” training in which, 
for example, men and officers trained in the several 
specialties of aerial Eunner, radio operator, flight 
engineer, navigator, bombardier, and pilot were as- 
sembled and trained as functioning crews and as ele- 
ments of larger units such as bomber squadrons, 
Sroups, and wings. 

Alongside were the Army's officer-candidate schools, 
Producing a large Proportion of the Army’s more than 
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800,000 officers; aviation-cadet training, producing 
nearly 300,000 aircraft pilots, bombardiers, navigators, 
meteorologists, and other specialist officers; and nu- 
merous and varied training installations for members 
of the women's branches of all the services. To be 
distinguished from duty training were the off-duty 
educational undertakings in all the services, embracing 
correspondence courses, orientation lectures and fo- 
rums, libraries, service newspapers, and the Army's 
“post-hostilities schools” in Europe and the Orient. 

Comparison with civilian education. To a large 
extent the programs were built and operated by the 
application of educational principles already devel- 
oped by civilian educators; and many teachers and 
school administrators from civilian life upon joining 
the armed services were assigned to the training pro- 
grams in consultative, supervisory, or instructional 
capacities. In addition to the advantage of having 
first call upon the manpower of the nation, the armed 
services in time of war had abundant financial re- 
sources and nationally centralized control which made 
possible a prompt channeling of the resources of 
money, equipment, and personnel to points where they 
were needed. Other contrasts with the conditions of 
peacetime civilian education included military control 
of instructors and trainees twenty-four hours a day 
and seven days a week; the life-and-death motivation 
that accompanies national peril; and the relative 
clarity, immediacy, and simplicity of the objectives. 

Characteristics of the training programs. In response 
to an inquiry from the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs of the 
American Council on Education, 258 educators who 
had served in various branches of the wartime Army 
and Navy demonstrated considerable unanimity re- 
garding ten salient features of armed services training. 
They were asked to have in mind a comparison of 
“civilian schools as I knew them and armed service 
training as I saw it,” and state whether each of ten 
asserted distinguishing characteristics of the latter was 
actually observed as such by them in their own ex- 
perience. As compared with civilian schools, the most 
outstanding feature was thought to be “more and bet- 
ter use of visual aids,” with 92 per cent of the re- 
sponses affirmative. Least outstanding of the ten 
features was “helpful supervision of instruction,” with 
55 per cent affirmative responses—a substantial ma- 
jority (4: 15). The other eight characteristics, in 
descending order of the numbers of affirmative re- 
sponses received, were as follows: (a) clarity and 
definiteness of aims, (b) more “learning by perform- 
ance,” (c) eliminating nonessential content, (d) more 
frequent achievement testing, (e) better classroom 
discipline, (f) short intensive courses, (8) small 
classes and individual work, and (h) more in-service 
teacher-training. 

The basis from which to draw implications for 
civilian education cannot properly be limited to the 
characteristics of duty training. The health conditions 
disclosed by Selective Service medical examinations are 
profoundly significant for school health and physical 
education. The vast scale and the degree of success 


with which the services classified their personnel and 
as far as possible placed the right man in the right 
job has implications for the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the nation's manpower in time of peace and 
for the development of aptitude testing, counseling, 
and guidance in school and elsewhere. 

Implications for health and physical fitness. A mid- 
war report of the Selective Service System showed 
that of thirty classes of diseases and defects causing 
rejections of men of draft age for military service, 
three accounted for nearly one third of the rejections. 
These were mental disease, 12.5 per cent; syphilis, 9.4 
per cent; and musculoskeletal disorders, 9.3 per cent. 
Later a group of physicians intimately acquainted with 
Selective Service medical examinations estimated that 
1.5 per cent of the mental disease, 90 per cent of the 
syphilis, and 15 per cent of the musculoskeletal dis- 
orders were preventable under good conditions of 
public health. Making analogous estimates for each 
of the thirty classes of diseases and defects, the same 
physicians were of the opinion that 41 per cent of all 
defects could have been prevented. In other words, 
given twenty years of ideal conditions of public health 
and medical care, all the causes of rejection could be 
reduced by an average of 41 per cent. In view of the 
fact that one third and upward of men otherwise 
eligible for Selective Service were rejectees, the possi- 
ble prevention of 41 per cent of the causative diseases 
and defects is of great significance for the future physi- 
Cal fitness of the nation’s human resources (5). 

Moreover, the armed services accepted many 
thousands of individuals with slight defects and 
afforded remedial or corrective treatment through 
their own medical, dental, and optical services. 
Standards of medical care attained were higher than 
those to which individuals had been accustomed in 
many sectors of civil life, chiefly for economic rea- 
sons. The same was true of service standards of 
nutrition, housing, sanitation, and clothing; and the 
return of former servicemen familiar with these 
standards effects a change in the public demand for 
these facilities which augurs well for improvement in 
public-health conditions. 

Physical training, stressed in all the armed services, 
accompanied by testing of achievement, pointed the 
way to the desirability of some expansions of content 
and improvements of sequences in school physical ed- 
ucation (35). 

Classifying and utilizing human talent. The testing 
of aptitudes and skills was a fundamental step in the 
classification of personnel, and test construction was 
carried On in both the Army and the Navy (22, 28). 
Significant development took place in aptitude-test 
construction for the Army Air Forces, particularly in 
the refinement of qualifying examinations for aviation 
cadets (10). There appears to be evidence of promise 
in the further development and use of batteries of tests 
capable of providing composite scores so weighted 
as to maximize their value in predicting performance 
of workers in important groups of occupations (7). 
Combinations of highly specialized aptitude tests can 
probably be made more effective for purposes of 
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educational and vocational guidance than tests of 
general intelligence or general learning ability (7). 

A larger implication arises from the fact that in 
the armed-forces training schools financial support for 
the means of identifying and selecting outstanding 
individuals possessing high aptitude for particular 
duties came from a nationally centralized source, as 
did also the ready means of transporting to and main- 
taining such individuals at the schools where their tal- 
ents would be best developed. In civil life complete 
national centralization of authority and fiscal support 
is neither feasible nor desirable; but many of the 
benefits flowing from that condition in the armed 
Services can be attained through various means, one 
of which would be some form of national scholarship 
System for the aid of carefully selected students of 
superior promise but of slender personal financial 
resources (7). Other means would include expansion 
and improvement of state scholarship systems and 
better support and coordination of public and private 
nonprofit decentralized agencies of test construction 
and of counseling and guidance. 

Audio-visual aids to learning. It was estimated that 
the quantity of audio-visual aids created and used by 
the Army and Navy between 1940 and 1945 was six 
times the quantity of similar materials created for use 
in civilian education in all earlier years (30). The 
concept includes both silent and sound motion-picture 
films, film strips, slides, still Photographs, drawings 
and charts, relief and contour maps, sand tables, 
models, mock-ups, cutaways, and a great variety of 
related devices. Both disc and wire recordings of 
Sound were used in the teaching of foreign languages 
and to simulate battlefield sounds in combat training. 
Evidence of the effectiveness of these Various devices 
and of their comparitive utility rests meinly upon the 
Subjective judgments of instructors and Supervisors. 
Surveys within the armed forces showed that previous 
preparation of a class for seeing a motion-picture film 
increases the teaching value of the film, and that audi- 
ence participation in film-strip showings increases the 
amount of factual knowledge learned. This increase 
Was especially significant in difficult material, in 
groups with low motivation, and in groups of average 
and low intelligence (19: 75). 

‘There is evidence of general approval by instructors 
and trainees of the extensive employment of training 
aids, Instructors generally believed that movies and 
film strips shorten training time, result in greater 
learning, and stimulate interest and motivation (19: 76). 
A sampling of returned veterans enrolled in colleges 
and secondary schools in 1946 overwhelmingly in- 
dorsed wider use of audio-visual aids than is now 
Characteristic of civilian education (4: 46-48). War- 
time armed services training was “a huge proving- 
ground for multisensory methods of teaching.” There 
Was very little controlled research, but empirical 
evidence accumulated to confirm the effectiveness of 
using the right aid at the right time and place. Both 
research and subjectively acquired conclusions of the 
Services corroborated the prewar convictions of many 
educators that multisensory methods could increase 


the amount and retention of learning and could create 
and intensify interest (19: 92). The experience also 
demonstrated anew that improvement of instruction 
through the use of a variety of instructional materials 
can be effected by local ingenuity and initiative; but 
that equally essential are continuing broad surveys of 
Current uses of available teaching aids, needs for new 
aids, and methods of facilitating production and distri- 
bution of these aids (19: 61, 87). Another unmistak- 
able outcome is that best results are likely to be ob- 
tained only when teachers are trained or experienced 
in the fundamental principles of the use of the devices. 

Intensive instruction in modern languages, The 
practical end to be served by instruction in foreign 
languages for personnel of the Army was, with rare 
exceptions, the acquisition of a speaking knowledge 
of the vernacular. Accordingly the teaching was 
largely by the “direct method” or “oral inductive 
approach” involving oral-aural drill and practice, with 
emphasis on fluent speaking knowledge and aural 
comprehension of the spoken language, with relatively 
little attention to grammar, reading, writing, and lit- 
erature. The instruction was thus largely on a “‘tool- 
Skill” level, to prepare the trainee to perform well a 
narrowly specific task. Navy instruction, involving 
smaller numbers of trainees, was designed for complete 
basic training in all aspects of the language. In both 
Services the courses were relatively short and markedly 
intensive. 

Due to the urgencies of war, the Army and Navy 
establishments for language instruction were quickly 
Planned and installed for the most part in civilian 
institutions of higher education; they were frequently 
in a state of flux and change, and the personnel as- 
signed for training were sometimes withdrawn before 
the completion of the courses. Moreover, most of 
the wartime programs did not continue long enough to 
afford conclusive evidence of their soundness and 
Validity for use in peacetime. Also, there are virtually 
no detailed objective data to show precisely how well 
the trainees actually performed the language tasks for 
which they had been trained, or exactly how fully the 
established objectives of the instruction were at- 
tained; but this does not mean that the experience 
affords no implications for the progressive reformation 
of modern-language instruction. The programs “are 
latent with a wealth of suggestive ideas” (17: 165, 169). 

It was demonstrated that by the intensive method, 
involving a heavy concentration of time upon the 
learning of a particular foreign language, the use of 
Small classes and native “informants,” sound-record- 
ings, songs, and much conversational practice, a grasp 
of the spoken language for practical purposes can be 
achieved in much less time than has been generally 
customary in civilian colleges and schools, not only 
in the case of the languages of Western Europe but 
also with the more difficult Near-Eastern and Oriental 
tongues. Among questions of great current interest 
are: To what extent, if at all, should schools and col- 
leges afford offerings oriented toward Objectives as 
limited As were those of Army language instruction? 
Assuming that the broadest cultural objectives should 
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be retained in all language instruction, is the direct 
intensive method nevertheless best for beginners, to 
afford a foundation and a motivation for further 
studies in the written language and its literature? 

‘ Fortunately numerous experiments and innovations 
designed to test these hypotheses are under way in 
many institutions (17: 103-148). A significant co- 
operative study, centered at the University of Chicago, 
is also in progress, involving the construction and 
validation of tests of oral-aural skills and the eventual 
production of national norms for oral production and 
aural comprehension. When such norms are devel- 
oped for students in intensive courses as well as for 
those in conventional courses, it will be possible to 
discover and measure whatever significant differences 
in achievement may appear. Standard tests of reading 
skills will also be utilized. It is generally agreed that 
research undertakings of this type may produce evi- 
dence for more reliable judgments regarding the influ- 
ence that the armed services’ experience should exert 
On language teaching in America than are now possible 
On the basis of scanty wartime data (17: 145-148). 

Integrated study of foreign areas. The idea of syn- 
chronizing and synthesizing the study of all pertinent 
aspects of the culture of a given geographic region 
Was by no means novel, but added experience with it 
Was gained as a result of its adoption and use in one 
segment of the Army Specialized Training Program 
and in the Army’s Civil Affairs Training Schools. A 
survey of these programs while they were at their 
peak of operation in 57 institutions of higher educa- 
tion was made in late 1943 and early 1944. It re- 
vealed that at many of these institutions active faculty 
committees on area studies were at work and that in 
many instances a permanent impetus to systematic 
reorganization of the liberal-arts curriculum was ap- 
parently incipient (9: 80-81). It is remarked in the 
report: “Integrated area study joins language learning 
to a cultural core which imparts new meanings to 
Unconscious behavior patterns. By pointing to over- 
laps in the existing curriculum of concurrent courses 
and by revealing lacunae that exist between the dis- 
ciplines, it accelerates the trend toward fewer courses 
in the liberal college” (9: 81). Studies of such regions 
as Latin America, Western Europe, the Near East, the 
Slavonic World, and the Far East, involving the 
languages and the total cultures, may well produce a 
type of liberally educated person much needed in the 
service of the government, of missionary boards, and 
of large business enterprises. The same tendency 
may operate to bring about a much more enlightened 
view of civilization in the modern world on the part 
of all college-trained Americans. Experimentation in 
adapting to civilian ends in education the massive 
effort of the Army and Navy in the fields of language 
and area study is in progress at several institutions, 
and a small body of published case reports descriptive 
and interpretative of methods and experiences is 
available (9: 37-58; 17: 103-144). 

Curriculum construction and textbook making. 
Continuous liaison between the training installations 
and the forces in the field and at sea resulted in fre- 


quent revision of basic and specialist training courses 
in all the services. Time-saving required that only 
the skills essential to victory be taught. At first there 
was much local improvisation, but as staffing and 
liaison were perfected the shape of an ongoing organi- 
Zation for curriculum-making emerged, with certain 
meritorious features not yet widely attained in the 
Civilian school system as a whole. Among these were 
the equipping of training centers and higher head- 
quarters with staffs of experts, frequent conferences 
between supervisors and instructors, and the use of 
cooperative committees representing instructors, cur- 
riculum experts, and officers with recent combat 
experience (12). Teaching by means of realistic prob- 
lems was widespread and suggests a means, not previ- 
ously unknown, of augmenting the effectiveness of 
instruction in civilian schools. 

Thousands of instructional manuals for trainees and 
instructors were prepared by the armed services, and 
as the war progressed many hundreds of them were 
developed to a high degree of effectiveness, demonstra- 
ble in practice. One attempt to list some significant 
characteristics of the better manuals and textbooks 
thus developed enumerates (a) well-organized num- 
bered lists of important points; (b) devices for em- 
phasizing these lists, such as display type, tint blocks, 
colored borders, conspicuous display on the page; (c) 
simple glossaries; (d) well-planned illustrations; (e) 
meaningful captions; (f) effective cartoons; (g) page 
layouts making the organization of the data easy to 
grasp (5). 

The backbone of armed-services training in a tech- 
nological war was technical in character. It was ac- 
complished by tightly organized short and intensive 
courses arranged in sequences to produce the required 
numbers of graduates possessing the required skills. 
It offers object lessons for specific vocational educa- 
tion in civil life, both in schools and in industry (5). 
With proper attention to the differences in aims and 
organization, some of the features stressed also merit 
adaptation and experimentation in general education 
as well. 

See FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN. 

Training of women in the armed services. Some 
three hundred thousand women wore the uniforms of 
the armed services and were trained for hundreds of 
duties, ranging from hospital work to aircraft piloting 
and from clerical work to military command and 
administration. Outworn prejudices regarding the 
abilities of women were largely changed by experience, 
opening the door to wider possibilities in the future 
education of girls and women (5). The military train- 
ing of women did not include the use of weapons, 
and none were trained for combat duty, although a 
number of contingents of the Women’s Army Corps 
(WAC) and large numbers of Army nurses were 
trained for overseas duty and served in the various 
overseas theaters of war. Members of the naval ser- 
vices were trained for duty in shore establishments 
only, with the exception of some Navy nurses who 
served on hospital ships. Implications for civilian 
education of women are latent in the armed services’ 
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experience with dovetailing practice, study, and teach- 
ing; speeding the tempo of instruction; introducing 
new types of specialization; “team training” of func- 
tional units; and advances in health care of trainees 
(5). 

Off-duty voluntary educational activities. Expan- 
sion and improvement of civilian adult education on 
an unprecedented scale are suggested by the operation 
of varied and popular off-duty educational programs 
in the wartime armed services. These included library 
services, correspondence instruction, discussion groups, 
news distribution through service newspapers, maps, 
exhibits, and motion pictures, and a system of Army 
posthostilities schools in Europe and the Orient. The 
cumulative total enrollment in correspondence courses 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute from 1942 
through September 1945 was reported as 648,227, 
with another 100,684 enrolled in extension courses 
offered by 85 cooperating civilian institutions. Ag- 
gregate cumulative attendance at locally organized 
USAFI classes at all types of service installations is 
thought to have been more than twice as great as the 
enrollment in correspondence courses; and it has been 
estimated that perhaps 2,000,000 soldiers and sailors 
made some use of instructional materials distributed 
by USAFI (15). Among the most popular courses of 
instruction were bookkeeping and accounting, auto 
mechanics, American history, algebra, and arithmetic. 
About 10 per cent of all correspondence-course regis- 
trants completed the courses undertaken. Upon re- 
turn to civil life, large proportions of those who had 
completed courses of high-school or college level and 
Who applied for credit at civilian institutions received 
at least some credit valid for satisfying institutional re- 
quirements. 

The system of Army posthostilities schools included 
hundreds of unit schools among the troops at their 
own stations and also the Army universities at Flor- 
ence, Biarritz, and Shrivenham and an Army technical 
school at Warton, England. Due to the speed of 
demobilization, these latter four institutions operated 
only about six months (approximately the second half 
of 1945) and enrolled in their successive eight-week 
courses a cumulative total of only about 35,000 men. 
In addition to other offerings, the three universities 
stressed the study and discussion of current problems 
and questions posed by the students, and by this 
means maintained interest and morale at high levels. 
Many veterans gained experience in the leadership of 
adult education. 

A summary of some identifiable outcomes of these 
vast and varied efforts of the wartime armed services 
mentions (a) the more education mature persons have, 
the more likely they are to want more; (b) the adult 
student generally wants his instruction related to his 
daily life; (c) the use of many kinds of instructional 
materials is more effective than exclusive use of one 
kind; (d) correspondence instruction, particularly 
through university extension divisions, is an extremely 
useful device for the education of adults in a wide 
Variety of circumstances; (e) the attitudes of adults 
may be changed by presenting factual information; 


(f) adult educational activities may bring about 
marked increases in racial, religious, and social tol- 
erance (15). 

The education of illiterates. Both the Army and the 
Navy, after having at first rejected unlettered inductees 
as unfit for military service, later inaugurated installa- 
tions especially for the purpose of giving such men 
literacy instruction combined with a modicum of basic 
military training within a period of from sixty to 
ninety days. These “‘special training units” in the 
Army succeeded in bringing a large proportion of 
some 300,000 illiterate trainees up to the level of 
literacy represented by the fourth grade. The Navy 
conducted a similar program for smaller numbers. 

Generally the men were given a basic stock vocab- 
ulary through sight-recognition techniques and a multi- 
ple-sensory approach, coupled with the development of 
rich associated meaning in connection with words and 
phrases. Exercises and flash cards carrying at first 
words, then phrases, then sentences, were used to 
increase the recognition span. Written exercises were 
always preceded by periods of oral expression and 
were concerned fundamentally with clarity of expres- 
sion and not with accuracy of spelling and quality of 
handwriting. In reading a fairly high degree of ac- 
curacy of comprehension was the major aim, a fair 
rate of speed being secondary. It was conclusively 
demonstrated that most of the illiterate inductees were 
educable and that a fourth-grade standard of literacy 
could be attained by them in relatively short periods 
of time (5). 

Instructor training and supervision. Both preservice 
and in-service training of instructors in the armed 
services were provided at no expense to the instructor. 
Often these involved extensive travel to and from 
central instructors’ schools, and the fact that this cost 
the instructor nothing and that his pay and perquisites 
were uninterrupted during his periods of training is in 
Sharp contrast to civilian practice. Observers have 
commented that the short periods of training for 
instructors were sufficient only because there was also 
very generally an ample and competent supervisory 
staff giving the instructors continuous on-the-job 
training (26: 38). A group of educators who visited 
many installations in 1945 deduced implications for 
civilian education and recommended: (a) better selec- 
tion of teacher candidates, (b) reduced teaching 
loads, (c) adequate compensation, (d) use of the 
internship concept, and (e) recognition and rewarding 
of competent classroom teachers (26: 35-39). 

Implications for school administration and finance. 
Careful notice must be taken of the great differences 
between the administrative structure of the wartime 
armed-services training and educational programs on 
the one hand, and the decentralized character of the 
American educational system on the other. It is un- 
questionable that the armed services had unprece- 
dentedly abundant financial support and a nationally 
centralized administration, and that they generally 
Carried on instruction in units large enough to make 
practicable the maintenance of good general super- 
Visory staffs and special staffs concerned with cur- 
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riculum construction, aptitude and achievement test- 
ing, and the production and use of audio-visual aids 
to learning. These factors were at the root of much 
of the success of the programs. American education 
can gain the benefits flowing from good financing and 
Eood administrative organization through measures 
which have long been known and advocated and 
which are in harmony with the traditions of the 
American federal system, the freedom of choice for 
parents and pupils, and a degree of local autonomy in 
which the school is a community institution. These 
measures include: (a) greatly reducing the vast num- 
bers of local school districts too small to maintain 
food modern school systems; (b) increasing and dis- 
tributing more equitably state financial aid to local 
school districts; (c) building up the technical and 
leadership staffs and services of state departments of 
education and of county school systems; (d) institut- 
ing a system of generous federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for general educational purposes, allocated in 
consonance with the relative educational loads and 
relative financial resources of the several states and 
with no national administrative controls other than 
postauditing of the utilization of federal funds and a 
requirement that such funds be applied without dis- 
crimination as between races. 

Needed research. A twofold approach is indicated. 
First, since in the urgency of wartime painstaking and 
time-consuming research in methods of teaching was 
necessarily somewhat limited, there are great oppor- 
tunities and promising possibilities in testing the adap- 
tation to civilian education at various levels of rec- 
ommended features of wartime armed-services training. 
wherever the practicability or effectiveness of the 
adaptation is subject to doubt. In this way the nu- 
merous procedures and devices for improving instruc- 
tion can be put in the crucible of experimentation 
and trial and their applicability determined. Second, 
many clear implications of the wartime experience do 
not lend themselves to minute weighing by strictly sci- 
entific and statistical methods but depend upon the 
subjective evidence of multiple observations by com- 
petent and experienced persons and upon a thinking 
through of their import by teachers, educational ad- 
ministrators, and research workers alert to the possi- 
bilities of utilizing to the full the fruits of a great 
emergency educational enterprise. The effort required 
is in the nature of applied research. ! 

The several reports of the Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educational Programs, set 
up by the American Council on Education in 1945, 
are available (4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 17, 19, 25). A few 
others from the same source are forthcoming. Re- 
ports from other agencies and individuals are noted in 
the bibliography appended to this article. ‘The need 
is for impartial and open-minded receptivity to ‘the 
numerous recommendations, coupled with a willing- 
ness to apply those adjudged worthy and practicable 
and to create soundly planned experimentation in 
cases where it is deemed that this should precede 
adoption in general practice. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
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ART EDUCATION. The history of drawing and 
art in American schools reflects a constant shifting 
of emphases and objectives due to the influence of 
Various leaders in this field and to the changing philos- 
ophy of education during the past hundred years. 
Five general periods or phases of development may 
be recognized. 

1. 1821-1850. Art was first introduced into the 
public schools in Boston by William Bentley Fowle. 
Its express purpose was its supposed disciplinary value 
in training the eye, hand, and perceptional faculties. 
During this period art courses consisted entirely of 
the exact rendering of objects and geometric solids, a 
feat which was stressed as an end in itself. This was 
the era of visual training in drawing and should not 
be looked upon as belonging entirely to the past, 
Since the same viewpoint is still brought forth from 
time to time to justify the teaching of art in public 
schools. 

2. 1851-1870. New England industry was striving 
to compete with European products of skilled design, 
and the commercial possibilities of art were discov- 
ered. Public schools in industrial centers came to be 
looked upon as a place to train technical designers. 
Tedious drawing from cast or still life and mechanical 
perspective were the chief points stressed in the teach- 
ing of drawing during this period. 

3. 1871-1900. In 1871 Walter Smith in Massa- 
chusetts became the first director of art education in 
the United States. Art became a required course in 
other public-school systems, and the emphasis shifted 
from practical objectives to a cultural purpose. For- 
mer methods of teaching were attacked as being too 
formal, and more emphasis was put upon correct 
conception of simple forms and upon color study. 
Although the objectives of art education as set forth 
by the National Educational Association in 1899 
stressed the development of appreciation and enjoy- 
ment rather than the production of art objects, this 
point of view did not greatly influence public-school 


art until some 15 or 20 years later. Important influ- 
ences in art education in this period were the exposi- 
tions in Philadelphia in 1876 and in Chicago in 1893. 

4. 1901-1920. By the beginning of the century the 
formal straight-line work in art courses had given 
way to the aesthetic. Art methods and materials 
came under the influence of the progressive-education, 
or child-centered, movement. The aims of art in 
the public schools tended to center about creative 
expression, originality, and appreciation. The child 
was urged to express himself freely on any subject in 
any medium available. 

5. 1921-1947. The development of good taste and 
discrimination in both personal items and visual judg- 
ments seems particularly to distinguish this period. 
Renewed stress is now being placed on discovering 
methods of teaching, and a greater range of materials 
is being used in the classroom to give art experience. 
The integration of art with other school subjects is at 
present rapidly gaining ground. 

Particularly since 1938, attention has been given to 
education in those fields in art found in daily living 
and to the values of art education for all students in 
contrast to education for the gifted few. This emphasis 
is due largely to the widespread influence of the 
Owatonna Art Education Project (81). Of growing 
concern among art educators has been the relationship 
of art experience to the total personality development 
of the child. This interest has been stimulated by the 
publication of The Visual Arts in General Education 
(59), a report of the Committee on the Function of 
Art in General Education for the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The Fortieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (54) has 
also had a considerable influence on the philosophy 
and teaching of art as a result of its survey on the 
status of art education. 

Art ability: general or specific. ‘The prevailing idea 
that ability in art is a specific endowment has long 
existed. As early as 1912 Sargent (64) summarized 
the views prevalent at that time as follows: “The abil- 
ity to produce good results [drawing or art] is sup- 
posed to be, in part, a matter of training, but to depend 
mainly upon native talent, and this talent is regarded 
as inherent possession working by intuition. In cases 
where this talent does not exist, the teaching of draw- 
ing has often been regarded as of little value. . . . 
Observations of actual schoolroom conditions seem to 
indicate that while the pedagogical value of drawing 
apart from any consideration of special talent has 
received very general recognition, the tradition regard- 
ing hereditary ability still exerts a surprisingly strong 
influence in determining the attitude of grade teachers 
toward the subject: most available arguments on this 
topic are in the form of opinions.” 

The case for or against art ability as a specific 
talent still rests more on opinions than on factual 
studies. Meier (45) on the basis of research extending 
Over a ten-year period concluded that artistic aptitude 
rests upon six general factors. The first three fac- 
tors—manual skill, energy-perseveration, and intelli- 
gence—refer primarily to heredity. The latter three— 
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perceptual facility, creative imagination, and aesthetic 
judgment— refer principally to acquired nature but are 
conditioned in their specific development by factors 
having a definite reference to heredity. The conclu- 
sion reached by Dewar (15) seems to support the 
general-factor idea. She made a factor-analysis study 
of art ability and reported that the data pointed to a 
simple general factor with some little evidence for 
certain specific abilities. This investigator employed 
several widely used art tests which called for an evalu- 
ation of certain material rather than the measurement 
of skills in actual drawing, painting, or sculpturing. 
It may be that if other types of materials had been 
used quite different results would have been obtained. 
Dreps (16) could not find a single psychophysical 
characteristic that was present in all persons gifted 
in graphic art. Superior degrees of some art skills 
and capacities might be expected in persons with no 
art ability. 

‘The present ‘data seem to point to art ability as a 
combination of general traits. The research work on 
this phase of art ability, however, needs to be con- 
firmed. One of the greatest needs in the field of art 
today is the possible discovery of ways and means of 
recognizing the early manifestations of ability, espe- 
cially those which might later prove valid for selecting 
and guiding superior and gifted students. 

An extensive study at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art in this direction was made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board. The project, 
conducted between 1935 and 1940, endeavored to 
throw some light on the general problem of children's 
art and art abilities. The results are reported in a 
series of seven articles by Lark-Horovitz (28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34). The initial work of the study re- 
sulted from the museum’s attempt to select talented 
children for its advanced drawing classes. Other 
tests were constructed to measure such characteristics 
as imagination, decorative sense, visual memory, and 
appreciation of specific types of material. Numerous 
graphs and charts present the results of the tests di- 
rected at an objective description of developmental 
stages rather than at evaluation. Tentative age-level 
norms were proposed which could be used in estimat- 
ing the child’s status as advanced, average, or retarded. 
Useful in the future would be genetic studies, extend- 
ing from infancy to adulthood, utilizing standardized 
measuring devices and employing carefully controlled 
observations and pooled judgments which should 
reveal more clearly the fundamental nature of art 
ability. 

Factors related to art ability. Those interested in 
discovering art ability and predicting success have 
become impatient with opinionated pronouncements 
and are demanding careful, valid, and reliable re- 
search to identify the fundamental factors involved. 
The majority of investigators at the present time have 
directed their attention to revealing the factors which 
appear to differentiate children recognized as gifted 
in art from those not so gifted or designated as being 
definitely inferior in artistic performance. 

Although the evidence is limited, the following 


factors appear to have little value for identifying chil- 
dren gifted in art: (a) sensitivity to a test of color 
harmony (76); (b) ability to reconstruct designs (13); 
(c) scores on art tests (41); (d) results on tests of 
motility (71); (e¢) apperception or completion of an 
object from visual images of the whole (71); (f) 
intelligence as measured by intelligence tests (6, 35, 
49, 72). Coefficients of correlation between art ability 
and intelligence vary somewhat but seldom have 
exceeded .40, the majority being much lower. 

In an experiment with talented pupils at the Car- 
negie Institute, Stephan and Miller (69) concluded that 
there was a close relationship between intelligence and 
artistic ability. They found that the child whose 
intelligence level was above normal had a 50-50 
chance of being rated good or superior on three 
criteria of artistic ability. Inno case was a child with 
an intelligence level below normal rated good or 
superior on the basis of these same criteria. Carroll 
and Eurich (9) found mentally gifted children to be 
superior to borderline and feeble-minded children in 
art-judgment ability but not so superior as they were 
in abstract intelligence. They concluded that abstract 
intelligence at the extremes seems to affect art-judg- 
ment ability. A group of adult artists who were listed 
in the Biography of American Artists was found to 
have an average IQ of 118, which places them in the 
upper 20 per cent of the general population. How- 
ever, the test was not administered under controlled 
conditions. When the paintings of these recognized 
artists were ranked by two competent art critics and 
compared with rankings on the intelligence test, no 
relationship was found between their intelligence and 
their rank on their paintings (72). 

Some factors seem to have a rather definite posi- 
tive relationship with art ability in children. Tie- 
bout’'s data (71) indicate that the following factors 
seemed to differentiate her 11 artistically superior 
children (ages 5.2 years through 10.1 years) from 
the 12 artistically inferior children with whom they 
were compared: (a) completeness and accuracy of 
observation; (b) recall of observed materials after an 
interval of ten days to six months; (c) uniqueness in 
imaginal construction of objects and situations from 
meaningless forms; (d) form discrimination, or appre- 
hension of the main form of objects; (e) feature dis- 
crimination involving observations and comparisons to 
determine variant items in a series of visual stimuli. 

Morsh and Abbott (51) in investigating the after- 
images of 700 children found no indication of special 
eidetic ability but rather a graded continuum of sharp- 
ness and clarity of the visual after-image. They 
found ability to experience after-images positively 
related to age as well as to achievement in art. The 
results showed no particular sex differences and only 
slight positive relationships with intelligence. 

Lark-Horovitz (29) found that gifted children ex- 
hibited a more analytical attitude in evaluating pic- 
tures. Rodgers (62) reports that artistically superior 
children seem to have a better environment than the 
nonartistic and that the greatest differences appeared 
to be in the number of children’s books in the home. 
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Marked differences occurred in both the exterior and 
interior environments of the home and definitely 
favored the artistically superior child. A prognostic 
test of design which purports to measure the child’s 
ability to express or appreciate feelings in lines yielded 
a correlation of .70 with teacher ratings (20). 

‘The representative studies listed in this section indi- 
cate that a fruitful beginning has been made in discov- 
ering and predicting art ability. It is possible, Dreps 
(16) points out, that future investigators will turn 
more from the analysis and evaluation of skills and 
capacities and explore other areas, such as the rela- 
tions of temperamental and attitudinal factors to 
performance in art. 

Cattell (10) found that drawing ability correlates 
significantly with 8 out of 35 traits which were used 
to represent total personality. McCloy (41) used a 
specially constructed creative-composition apparatus to 
measure the creative process apart from technical skill 
and other complicating factors. The results seemed 
to indicate that creative ability may be measured in 
the products obtained through the use of such an 
apparatus. Creative ability was found to be unrelated 
to age after 12 years. More research in this direction 
would be useful. 

Sex differences in art ability. The methods used 
in attacking the problem of sex differences have been 
confined largely to the limited testing for differences 
exhibited in aesthetic judgment. The studies are not 
directly comparable, since the methods and materials 
used as well as the age and background of subjects 
Vary greatly. However, the data do not point to 
unequivocal differences in art ability due to sex at any 
particular age level. Four investigators, Gordon (19), 
Jasper (25), Whorley (79), and Williams (80), reported 
no differences which could be ascribed to sex. The 
method commonly employed by these investigators 
Was to have the subjects select or match certain pic- 
tures which they thought best. None of these studies 
has been verified, 

Lewerenz (36) and Peck (55) employed drawing 
tests to determine sex differences. Both studies show 
evidence of sex differences, but Lewerenz reported the 
boys as being superior on 7 of the 9 tests, while Peck 
found the girls superior to the boys. These differences 
Were not treated statistically. Lark-Horovitz (29) 
found a marked sex difference in the evaluation of 
pictures by children. In portrait preferences (30) 
Birls preferred portraits of girls and women, while 
boys selected Pictures of boys and men. Ina study 
of textile patterns (31) boys and girls showed great 
differences in only 3 of a total of 39 patterns through 
all age levels. Burt (see 7), using nine sets of pic- 
tures, had 6000 subjects select the better of each of 
the nine pairs. Women were Slightly superior to 
men on this test. See also SEX DIFFERENCES. 

Racial differences in art ability. The study of 
racial differences in the field of art is difficult because 
the type of art Objects, their styles, lines, and coloring 
as well as other qualities are determined to a marked 
degree by the cultural patterns and interests of a 
Particular people. The drawings of one thousand 


children from forty-one countries were found, when 
analyzed in terms of subject matter, technique, and 
coloring, to correspond with their concrete cultural 
background (1). Drawing and art tend to become an 
interpretation of experiences and interests rather than 
an indiscriminate representation of visual sensations, 
Probably the only fair comparison of art ability of 
any two or more races is in the light of the cultural 
history of each. 

Navaho Indian children failed to score as high on 
the McAdory Art Tests as white children (67). The 
three phases of the test on which the Navaho children 
scored lowest were form, arrangement, and color. 
These differences may be due entirely to the fact that 
the types of material contained in the test were 
familiar to the white subjects and unfamiliar to the 
Indians. In a more recent study the McAdory tests 
Were revised to require no special training on the part 
of the Indian subjects. The plates used in the revised 
edition covered such objects as horses, sheep, clouds, 
landscapes, belts, houses, rings, and trees. The Nav- 
aho and Maya subjects judged each object in the test 
on the basis of serviceableness. They rated a horse 
that was old and thin or a landscape that had no water 
OF Shade very low. The whites Judged the test objects 
On the basis of line and color combination, with an 
occasional suggestion of response to the Objects pic- 
tured (68). 

Peck (55) reported a difference in ability of Spanish 
and American children to draw a ball, envelope, dog, 
house, and girl. The differences were not treated 
statistically, and it is not known whether they were 
reliable. Other studies (43, 44) show Mexican children 
to be slightly below the norm of American children. 
Merry (47), using a comprehensive battery of the best- 
known art tests as well as several additional measures, 
Such as teachers’ judgment and drawings of pupils to 
illustrate stories, found a slight difference in favor of 
American children in contrast to children of some 
twenty-six so-called racial groups. These differences, 
however, were not statistically treated for reliability. 
Since 1942 a number of studies have been made using 
various types of art tests with such groups as Hopi 
and Zuni Indian children, East Indian college students, 
and Negro children (3, 14, 38, 63, 70). The results 
generally support the earlier findings that differences 
in cultural and environmental backgrounds make it 
difficult to compare racial groups. 

Comparison of art ability of racial groups involves 
such problems as determining racial identity, con- 
struction of a valid test for all races, and selection 
of subjects from comparable socioeconomic classes. 
None of the present studies satisfactorily meets these 
requirements. See also RACIAL AND NATIONAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS. 

Aesthetic appreciation. There are two methods 
most frequently used to investigate aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. The first is confined largely to having subjects 
select or rearrange art Objects in order of preference. 
The Second involves the method of discriminating 
judgment between several types of art products and 
of using some principle of art structure, such as 
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rhythm, balance, or proportion. The type of material 
used in investigating appreciation varies widely: geo- 
metric designs, portraits, landscapes, photographs both 
colored and uncolored, and a wide variety of art prod- 
ucts other than pictures. 

Despite the differences in procedures the following 
facts seem to be fairly well established: (a) there 
appears to be a definite tendency for the aesthetic 
choices of young children to agree more closely with 
conventional standards as age increases (57); (b) 
young children agree surprisingly well in giving names 
to drawings made by children their own age (78); 
(c) the particular color selected seems to be closely 
correlated with age (48); (d) the dominant factors in 
aesthetic appreciation appear to be proportion, bal- 
ance, rhythm, and emphasis (24); (e) a low positive 
correlation is found between intelligence-test scores 
and scores earned on so-called art-appreciation tests 
(26); (f) children differ from adults in their artistic 
responses (5); (2) courses in art appreciation seem to 
influence to some extent children’s choice of pictures 
(75); (h) suggestion may play a significant part in a 
subject's reactions to certain types of art materials 
(65). 

Katz (27) made a thorough and extensive factual 
study of children’s preferences for traditional and 
modern paintings. The results indicated that the 
preference for traditional paintings increased from 
grades 2 to 6 and that the higher the socioeconomic 
level among schools and the higher the IQ among 
individuals, the greater was the preference for tradi- 
tional paintings. In another study Lucio and 
Mead (40) found that the environmental status and 
the locality in which children live has little to do 
with the modern pictures that children choose. The 
majority of the children gave the artist’s use of color 
as the primary reason for selecting their first-choice 
pictures. Contrary to general opinion, the elements 
which seemed to interest them least were story inter- 
est and action. 

The relation of aesthetic responses to training is 
one of the major questions confronting art education 
today. If art appreciation is fundamentally a special 
endowment or gift, emphasis should be placed upon 
a program of locating and developing those who 
possess it. If, on the other hand, art appreciation 
can be shown to rest upon broad general abilities, 
the art program in the schools should be focused 
around the training of all pupils to appreciate certain 
art values in the products dictated by the cultural 
demands of the time. The research findings which 
would support either of these positions are not very 
numerous. 

Recently the emphasis has shifted from the special- 
gift point of view to the supposition that art apprecia- 
tion rests on general ability. As a course of study, 
art education is no longer looked upon as merely a 
mental trainer, nor is it considered primarily for its 
money value in training skilled designers. It has 
become in theory, if not always in practice, a more 
worth-while course from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual’s everyday living. Every individual is to a great 


extent both a producer and a consumer of art prod- 
ucts. Voss (75) concluded from a study of second-, 
third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade pupils that an under- 
standing of the principles of art produced a signifi- 
cant increase in their ability to judge between varying 
degrees of merit. Furthermore, an understanding of 
the principles of art produced a significant increase in 
the ability to analyze the aesthetic organization of a 
picture. When the special art exercises were discon- 
tinued for a long period of time, the experimental 
Eroup lost its superiority over the control group. 

Faulkner (18) concluded that all persons have more 
Or less ability to judge art and that there is no sharp 
distinction between those who can and those who 
cannot. He finds considerable evidence that the 
ability to judge well in one field of art does not neces- 
sarily accompany the ability to judge another field 
equally well. This seems to have important implica- 
tions for the teaching of art appreciation. 

Clair (11) indicated that critical analysis of works 
of art deepened, widened, and intensified the apprecia- 
tion of high-school students. The subjects seemed 
nonappreciative almost to the same extent that they 
were nonintelligent in attitude. Her study would 
point toward teaching for more intelligent applied 
analysis. Cahalan (8) working with high-school and 
college students found that their aesthetic judgments 
of pictures remained consistent over a period of a 
year. Achievement was positively related to conscious 
knowledge of compositional principles. The findings 
of this study would seem to suggest more training in 
art principles for students at this educational level. 

Waymack and Hendrickson (77) found that before 
training in appreciation elementary-school pupils re- 
acted to pictures mainly on the basis of color, pretti- 
ness, scenery, and interest in people portrayed. After 
training in appreciation the children’s reactions, while 
similar to the first, had a noticeable intellectual ele- 
ment present. However, there is some evidence indi- 
cating that children from grades 5 through 8 generally 
select examples of “good” paintings without any 
formal courses in appreciation and show little change 
in their ranking of pictures after a study course. This 
result may show either the effect of incidental training 
Or a possible maturational effect, 

The most extensive study of appreciation made thus 
far was conducted by Bulley (7) in England. She 
applied a test of “good taste” to 12,000 subjects rang- 
ing from small children to adults of various ages and 
occupational and educational status. Aesthetic judg- 
ment seemed to be more influenced by general educa- 
tional status than by any other factor. This study 
seems to imply that aesthetic appreciation comes as a 
result of teaching or training. 

The lack of agreement as to the influence of train- 
ing on aesthetic appreciation may be found in part 
due to the following factors: (a) the problems have 
been rather poorly stated and loosely executed; (b) 
the length of time covered by the studies has been 
too brief to check adequately the influence of the 
types of training applied; (c) the investigators have 
failed to verify findings on similar age groups; (d) 
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there has not been any general agreement on what 
test or tests should be used to measure the change in 
appreciation when this has been expected; (e) no 
consistent analysis or treatment of results has been 
in evidence; (f) the general background and experi- 
ence of the subjects used have not been controlled or 
adequately described. There is much need for well- 
planned investigations covering a period of several 
years to evaluate the extent, degree, and permanency 
of the changes attributed to appreciation courses. 
Furthermore, the criteria for determining change in 
artistic appreciation are much too general and need to 
be made more specific. This will be difficult to ac- 
complish, since most of the elements that have been 
used in evaluating artistic appreciation are normally 
based upon the investigator’s personal point of view or 
upon the identification of selected school or style 
factors. . 

Art as a school subject. There is general agree- 
ment that art education in the public schools has 
made a valuable contribution toward the cultural 
development of individuals. There is some disagree- 
ment as to what materials, methods, and objectives 
ultimately add most to the enrichment of human life. 
Although the emphasis of most courses of study has 
been the development of skill and the acquisition of 
technical knowledge, more consideration has recently 
been given to the general use pupils will make of the 
art they are learning. Courses of study in art indi- 
cate that subject matter is still often unrelated to 
general objectives. However, it appears that more 
emphasis is now being placed on artistic appreciation 
for all pupils and that special attention is being given 
to self-expression and life needs. 

The attainment of this objective is somewhat ham- 
pered by the fact that often the topics covered at the 
high-school level still follow too closely those of the 
regular art school. 

The Owatonna Art Education Project (81) repre- 
sents a singular attempt to organize a functional art 
Program for an entire public-school system based 
upon a survey of community interests and needs. 
The findings indicate that art is not an isolated subject 
in human affairs but is an integral part of such broad 
areas of life as the home, the community, commerce, 
and industry, The program as developed in the 
schools was based on these areas and upon the evi- 
dence that the useful arts are more important in the 
daily life of the average citizen than are the fine arts 
of painting and sculpture. In contrast to more tradi- 
tional curriculums in art, the Owatonna program 
recognized the importance of education in the con- 
temporary arts and the need for experiences in the 
solution of art problems arising from practical situa- 
tions requiring an ability to judge, select, and arrange. 

There has been too little attempt to evaluate the 
appropriateness of the art topics for high-school pupils. 
In analyzing the spontaneous drawings of adolescents 
Hurlock (23) concluded that certain forms were 
favored and that these drawings reflected interests 
different from those of Younger children. The logical 
rather than the Psychological arrangement of art 


topics and courses tends too often to predominate. 
In fact, so little attention is given to grade placement 
that in many schools certain art topics can still be 
found at every grade level from the sixth through the 
high school. 

Provisions for individual differences have received 
only limited attention in the teaching of art. Perry 
(56) experimented with a diversified art program 
which expanded the offerings in art and provided for 
the interests and abilities of all students. The study 
indicated that students of various ages and degrees 
of ability can work together and that a diversified 
art workshop increased the opportunities for the gen- 
eral education of the child. Hilpert (21) found fewer 
than half the courses of study providing for either 
individual or group differences. This situation is due 
partly to the fact that no adequate measurements 
have been made of the learning outcomes or products, 
Until measuring instruments are provided for evaluat- 
ing art ability and achievement, individual differences 
will probably not be given their due consideration. 

Unfortunately the amount of research pertaining to 
What should be taught at each educational level has 
been meager. Read (60) and Lowenfeld (37) have 
made significant contributions to the literature in art 
education with special reference to developmental 
stages and the psychological implications of expression 
at different levels. Extensive analyses of existing 
courses of study have been made, but the terminology 
used by various teachers and curriculum workers is 
not always consistent. The following, however, may 
be taken as representative of what is taught at the 
elementary-school level. Stress is usually placed on 
experiencing (becoming acquainted with) color, form, 
arrangement, and design. Emphasis is given to draw- 
ing, painting, constructing, and modeling. Designing, 
finger painting, and block printing also receive atten- 
tion and are given special emphasis in many instances. 
In certain schools each phase of art work is centered 
around such basic needs as food, shelter, clothing, 
utensils, tools, records, and community surveys. The 
media through which learning and teaching activities 
may be directed are numerous and vary from soap to 
dictaphone wax. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between 
the elementary school and the junior or senior high 
school. The activities are generally continuous and 
Vary in complexity and degree. The curriculums of 
junior high schools usually include such phases of 
art as painting, sculpture, modeling, commercial art, 
and the simpler phases of interior decorating. The 
industrial arts include metalwork, weaving, pottery, 
and woodwork. Photography has recently earned a 
place in the art curriculum. 

The activities and phases of art work stressed at the 
clementary- and junior-high-school level become more 
specialized at the senior-high-school level along with 
the increased maturity of the student. In the courses 
of study in art, emphasis is put on art appreciation, 
commercial art, architecture, architectural drawing, 
industrial art, design, painting, and the relation of 
art to dress and home. Some of the newer develop- 
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ments are photography, the graphic processes, and 
industrial design. Increased attention is being given 
to activities involving the cooperation of the art 
museum and the public school. This trend is ex- 
pressed in a report of a five-year experiment during 
which art exhibits specially adapted to high-school 
youth were circulated among selected schools (58). 

One field almost wholly untouched by research is 
that of method in the teaching of art. In a study 
involving the work of young children Mott (52) con- 
cluded that a positive and direct influence on their 
figure drawings was effected by calling attention to 
a particular part of the body and associating an ap- 
propriate muscular action with it. Luchins (39) dis- 
covered that children’s perception of a series of com- 
plex drawings was influenced by remarks or previously 
shown sketches. Some general implications for 
method are indicated by Triplett (73), who studied the 
biographies of a hundred artists in a search for signifi- 
cant influences in the formative years of their lives. 
Among those influences, to some extent possible for 
the school to provide, are understanding guidance and 
assistance in self-evaluation and encouragement to do 
independent work, develop critical judgment, and as- 
sume responsibility. 

Crawford (12) compared three ways of teaching 
water-color painting and found pencil drawing supe- 
rior to chalk or free painting, although the differences 
were not statistically reliable. Mundel (83) tried to 
determine what effect lectures on art principles would 
have on art production at the fifth- and sixth-grade 
levels. The lectures were illustrated by diagrams, ad- 
vertising layouts, large color prints, and slides. The 
pupils were also permitted to use free illustration 
with a choice of media (chalks, charcoal, colored 
papers, or modeling clays) designed to include art 
principles. No change resulted either from lectures 
on art principles or from classes in free illustration. 
On the basis of an informal examination Faulkner 
(18) concluded that the lecture method is neither good 
nor bad and that the value of any teaching method lies 
not in the particular method as such but in the details 
of its use. Meier (46) reported the invention of an 
apparatus for synthesizing aesthetic organization and 
explained that the arrangement chosen by the subject 
could be controlled. This device should open up for 
teachers of art new fields of research in the area of 
evaluating art composition. 

A survey of the literature denotes an increasing 
interest in the therapeutic values of art experience 
(2, 4, 17, 42). There is reason to believe that art 
expression is important as a release for children’s ten- 
sions and repressed desires. Properly controlled, such 
activities as finger painting permit the study of emo- 
tional conflicts, personality, and motor patterns. Al- 
though most of the investigation has been centered 
around the maladjusted and handicapped child, it is 
possible that such.studies may furnish valuable insights 
into the use of art in the education of all children. 

Measurement in the field of'art education. 1. DRAWw- 
ING SCALES AND TESTS. Supervisors and teachers ex- 
perienced in the measurement of art report a definite 


field of service for rating scales for drawing. The 
reliability of such a scale depends upon the representa- 
tive nature of the specimens used for rating purposes 
and the accuracy with which the judges find it possible 
to assign values. The best-known art-rating scales are 
the Thormdike Drawing Scale, Whitford's Drawing 
Test, the International Kindergarten Union Scale, the 
Kline-Carey Scale, and the McCarty Drawing Scale 
for Young Children. Their usefulness is confined 
largely to the celementary-school level. 

The criticisms which have been directed at drawing 
scales are that the subjects which a child may draw are 
definitely limited and that the scale contains so few 
drawings that the unit of quality is not sufficiently 
fine to permit the expression of minute differences. 

2. ART-ABILITY TESTS. The Lewerenz Test of 
Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art and the Knauber 
Test of Art Ability are helpful in selecting pupils who 
have art talent from those with little or no aptitude. 
Both of these tests purport to measure abilities rather 
than art products. The chief criticism of the Lew- 
erenz and Knauber tests has been in the inconsistent 
method of scoring. Despite this weakness they have 
carned a place in the field of measurement. They 
have been most effective at the high-school level. 

Several art-aptitude tests have been devised for use 
at the high-school and college levels (22, 50, 74). 
Their purposes include providing a basis for advising 
persons interested in becoming artists, measuring vis- 
ual ability, and determining the student's quality of 
line, appreciation of proportion, and compositional 
sense. A refinement of such instruments may provide 
means for more adequate and accurate vocational 
guidance. 

3. TESTS OF ART APPRECIATION. The basic aim of 
art-appreciation tests is not to measure or evaluate the 
creative phase of a child’s activity but to measure the 
attitude and appreciation which have been developed 
toward art objects. The general procedure employed 
in testing is to have the subject select the best drawing 
Or Object from a series containing two or more sam- 
ples. In most tests one of the objects is definitely 
superior to the other or others in certain respects and 
hence should be fairly easy to select. 

The best-known art-appreciation tests which have 
been developed and published in America are the 
Whitford Art-Appreciation Test, the Christensen and 
Karwoski Test for Art Appreciation, the Meier-Sea- 
shore Art-Judgment Test, and the McAdory Art Test. 
No satisfactory statistical data have been found on 
which to advance an evaluation of the first two tests. 
In the case of the Meier-Seashore and the McAdory 
there is a wide variation in the reliability measures re- 
ported, but they tend to be somewhat higher for the 
MceAdory test. The Meier-Seashore test has been 
criticized chiefly because the elements altered in some 
of the pictures for the detection of the subject's criti- 
cal ability do not change the value of the picture 
sufficiently. On the other hand, the McAdory test is 
censured at times because of the poor art quality of 
many of the sample items. 

In England the Bulley-Burt Test for Appreciation 
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of Applied Art and the Burt Picture-Post-Card Test 
(7) have been published for the measurement of art 
appreciation and generally show a higher reliability 
coefficient than the two American tests. 

An unpublished test attempting to evaluate the de- 
velopment of sensitivity to art values was designed by 
Bettleheim during the Eight-Year Study (66). The 
instrument is unique in that the results do not depend 
primarily upon a body of factual knowledge nor upon 
an ability to express art experience verbally. The test 
responses permit a comparison of different students 
on a uniform basis and allow an evaluation of the 
responses of students known to be creative as well as 
those who have not as yet revealed such talents. The 
test requires the student to choose pairs of pictures 
and indicate preferences and dislikes for specific 
paintings. At present there are no scientifically de- 
pendable conclusions on how this test can be used 
most efficiently. 

It has not been shown that the available art-appre- 
ciation tests really measure the results of teaching. 
Most of the applications of art-appreciation tests have 
been made for the purpose of discovering art talent 
and for vocational- and educational-guidance purposes. 

The difficulty in constructing appropriate instru- 
ments of measurement in this field arises from the 
several possible approaches to the meaning of art, 
For some educators it is essentially a skill. For others 
it may be either knowledge, a product, or primarily a 
process. Many artist-teachers consider art as creative 
expression placing emphasis upon originality of state- 
ment. These various definitions present a real prob- 
lem for measurement, especially when creative art 
suggests deviation rather than conformity to set rules 
and beliefs. 

Needed research. The research findings indicate 
that confusion and contradiction permeate almost 
every phase of research in art education. The confu- 
Sion is in part due to: (a) lack of a clear-cut state- 
ment of the problem under investigation, (b) failure 
to use control groups and to equate adequately those 
used, (c) a distrust of quantitative measures, (d) a 
failure to analyze data properly, and (e) a tendency 
for the conclusion to go beyond obtained data. 

Well-planned research is needed to determine: (a) 
Whether art ability is specific or general; (b) the rela- 
tion of general mental ability to achievement in art; 
(c) the differences which are due to sex, race, and 
age; (d) the extent to which certain programs of 
appreciation in art should be taught at each particular 
grade level; (e) which, if any, of the existing tests are 
valid instruments; (f) whether there is a maturational 
effect on art ability and art appreciation. See also 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IX. DRAWING. 
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ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS. 
Around the turn of the century the general organiza- 
tion of American education was frequently character- 
ized as an “educational ladder” consisting of the ele- 
mentary school (8 years), the high school (4 years), 
and the college (4 years). The developing graduate 
school was an upward extension of this “ladder.” 
Implicit in this characterization was the thesis that a 
child entering the first grade had the opportunity to 
climb the successive rungs of the ladder, successful 
experience at any grade level being adequate prepara- 
tion for admission to the next level. Obviously the 
realization of this opportunity is dependent upon effec- 
tive articulation of the divisions (units) of the educa- 
tional system. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
Some educational leaders became seriously concerned 
about the adequacy of high-school graduation as 
preparation for admission to college. The curriculum 
and graduation requirements of high schools did not 
conform to the requirements for admission to college. 
The problem of articulating the high school with the 
college was attacked by means of accreditation (q.v.) 
and by means of committee recommendations—the 
Committee of Ten in 1893. Both of these efforts 
Were in the direction of standardizing the program 
of the high school to conform to college requirements. 
The Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
(1899) dealt with the “adjustment of relations be- 
tween secondary and higher schools,” i.e. it considered 
college admission requirements as well as the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school. 

Since 1900 the concept of articulation has broad- 
ened. The junior high school (14) was developed in 
part as a means of improving the articulation between 
the elementary school and the high school. As 
kindergartens (q.v.) were introduced into public- 
school systems articulation with the first grade re- 
ceived attention. The development of graduate 
Schools (g.v.) created a problem of articulation be- 
tween that unit and the college. More recently there 
has been emphasis upon means whereby the student 
at all stages of his education might be effectively 
adjusted to the available school facilities. 


Studies in the thirties and thereafter show many 
maladjustments of American youth to be due in part 
to stereotyped forms of educational progress. Bram- 
well (4) in 1932 and many others to recent date 
(33, 38, 51) reflect the confusion felt by administrators 
as they tried to cope with the inflated high school, 
many of whose graduates did not belong in the tradi- 
tional college. Students were dolefully dropping out 
of high school by the thousands (12) because they 
were not being helped toward life work. Even college 
students were found by Pace (33) to be discontented 
and lacking in social consciousness because of gaps in 
Or poor integration of educational levels. A potpourri 
of college courses (600 undergraduate courses at the 
University of Minnesota by 1940), not organized into 
useful cores of education (41), was available to daze 
the freshman. Junior colleges (g.v.) were springing 
up everywhere (14), partly as economy measures, 
partly to provide better guidance (13) and terminal 
education facilities (49). Also, in#tequate attention 
had been given to able students (20) who had been 
forced into average grooves. 

A comprehensive consideration of articulation 
Would involve excursions into numerous areas. Sev- 
eral other articles include certain aspects of the gen- 
eral problem (see Index); this treatment does not 
extend below the secondary level. Within this restric- 
tion the problem of articulation will be considered 
relative to (a) administration (24, 51), (b) integrated 
and overlapping courses (25, 32), and (c) methods 
Which allow the student to save time or provide a 
stronger motivation (1, 22, 34, 38). 

Administration. Various administrative measures 
have emerged. First, there was the rapid growth of 
the two-year junior college (14, 25), often as an ex- 
panded postgraduate high school. More recently 
came the four-year junior college, grades 10 to 14. 
Strongly advocated by Koos (24) and Sexson and 
Harbison (38), its advantages are presumed to include 
a harmonious coexistence of general education and 
terminal programs, a superior teaching force with 
more adequate guidance facilities at the right time, 
less overlap in curriculums, and greater opportunities 
for socializing activities including citizenship training 
However, when the gaps and overlappings between 
the high school and college are remedied, it is nu too 
clear what happens at both ends of the junior college 
Where new lines of division occur. Will the change 
merely transfer the same problems of adjustment two 
years? 

Other administrative measures involve the curricu- 
lum (11). They include college survey courses (often 
duplicating good high-school Work), the expansion of 
the “Great Books” type of humanism stemming largely 
from the University of Chicago, the General College 
of the University of Minnesota, the terminal programs 
of the junior college (e.g. Pasadena (49)), and the 
New York State Technical Institutes. Each of these 
movements may help various types of students to 
enjoy a more enlivening and useful type of education, 
but it does not necessarily follow that the problem of 
articulation will be solved. 
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Other developments, in part administrative, are in- 
fluences for good or ill in articulation: the growing 
use of aptitude tests, which appear to be fully as 
valid (8) in predicting college success as more time- 
consuming achievement tests; the use of the General 
Educational Development (G.E.D.) tests for veterans 
as measures of readiness for college or for promotion 
through the junior college; broader conceptions of 
evaluation (6) and guidance (45) on various educa- 
tional levels. All these are aids in the appropriate 
placement of students. On the other hand, housing 
problems, extracurricular activities, anxieties away 
from home, large classrooms, and changed methods 
of instruction may require adjustments and “out- 
reach” (16) which inay harm the weak (42) but 
strengthen and mature others. It is obvious that satis- 
factory articulation, therefore, is a personal and indi- 
vidual affair. A program of outside activity that is 
stimulating for one student may completely upset the 
progress of another. 

Articulation of course content. Studies show that 
a considerable proportion of the content of elemen- 
tary college courses is a duplication of work offered 
in high school. In 1924 Koos (25), using the method 
of listing topics, found that over a third of the work 
offered in high school is also given in college. On the 
basis of an.analysis of the courses taken by a random 
sample of 200 students during the first two years of 
college, Koos estimated that from a sixth to a fifth of 
the content was a repetition of material studied in 
high school. In the main, students subjectively agreed 
with the results of this analysis. 

A second method of studying overlapping of high- 
school and college content is the administration of 
achievement tests to both groups of students. On the 
basis of test data Osburn (32) in 1928 concluded that 
at least a year could be saved in the present eight-year 
program. Learned and Wood (27) in their ten-year 
study of cooperative testing, and particularly in their 
testing of high-school and college students in Penn- 
Sylvania, concluded that in terms of the best measures 
of knowledge then available there was little relation 
between the time spent in school and the quantity of 
information retained. For example, 12 per cent of 
high-school seniors surpassed the median of those 
graduating from the teachers colleges of the state. 
Judd (23), however, using data compiled by Ralph 
Tyler and others, was convinced that objective tests of 
knowledge, such as used by Learned and Wood, failed 
to measure ability to think and other important phases 
of total achievement. The use of inference items and 
other newly developed forms of evaluation used in the 
Eight-Year Study of “progressive schools” (40) seems 
to support Judd’s assertion that learning to think has 
been a neglected area on all levels. See EVALUATION. 

A final method of evaluating overlapping content 
is that used by Mills (see 22) in which superior high- 
school students—with and without additional indi- 
vidual study— were given regular college examinations 
in elementary subjects. Approximately 60 per cent of 
these students (nearly all of whom were in the upper 
fifth of their classes) were able to pass these examina- 


tions. Turney and Lee (44), as well as Mills, found 
that students exempted from college courses do not 
suffer in taking more advanced college work in the 
same ficlds. Matched in all measurable respects with 
students who had attended high school for four years, 
superior students who were admitted to the University 
of Louisville at the end of the third year of high 
school showed no scholastic inferiority in college and, 
in general, superior motivation (9). On the other 
hand, Shofstall (39), Berg and Larsen (3), and Mosso 
(29) show that regular college instruction can be given 
to superior high-school students with little or no loss 
in comprehension in advanced algebra, chemistry, 
United States history, and French IV. No adequate 
measure of overlapping is furnished by such studies, 
but the findings suggest that the amount of duplication 
is greater for the bright student than for the average 
or below-average student. 

The degree of articulation between high school and 
college is in part a function of the method of instruc- 
tion. Although the differences are not as significant 
as some have implied, Koos (25), Mills (see 22), and 
others have shown the relatively large amount of time 
given to lecturing and to impersonal discussion in col- 
lege, whereas in high schools recitation from textbook 
material is the principal method. High-school stu- 
dents usually lack practice in note taking and skill in 
using the library. Also, the high-school teacher has 
a personal interest in encouraging his students, 
Whereas in large college classes the lack of a friendly 
touch is cited as a cause of maladjustment (39). 

In the Eight-Year Study, Chamberlin and others (6) 
found that the older traditional schools had no advan- 
tages, so far as college success was concerned, over 
widely varying secondary schools experimenting with 
many different curriculums and teaching with diverse 
methods. The effect of motivation is also indicated 
by studies of students who do not enter college imme- 
diately after high-school graduation. Strabel (see 22) 
showed that students who delayed their entrance for 
two years were superior in college to immediate en- 
trants with similar high-school records. Segal and 
Proffitt (37) found no handicap from “delayed” 
college entrance but a need of extracurriculum adjust- 
ments. 

Articulation in special fields. Two types of studies 
throw light upon the degree of articulation in special 
fields: (a) analyses of the content of high-school 
courses and the sequential courses at the college level 
and (b) correlation studies of marks in high-school 
Courses and college marks in the same fields. When 
the correlation between the marks in the same field 
is not materially higher than between the marks in 
different fields, there is the suggestion that the college 
course is not properly articulated with the high-school 
course or courses in the same field. However, we 
Should be careful to view the situation broadly. Per- 
haps high-school science should be informative and 
descriptive, whereas in college the emphasis on ex- 
planation and problem solving would appeal to an 
entirely different type of mind—hence low correla- 
tions would be expected. The modern high school 
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(51) wishes to be independent of college standards 
and tends to minimize the preparatory function. 

The articulation in English seems to be distinctly 
unsatisfactory. Koos (25) reported a higher degree 
Of duplication of content in English than in any other 
field. Furthermore, the students from whom he ob- 
tained information stated that they felt there was the 
most unnecessary duplication of content in this field. 
Sarbaugh (see 22) reviewed various attempts to define 
the scope of college English and found little agree- 
ment. This suggests a haphazard articulation with 
high-school courses. Vaughan (47) found in a south- 
ern section of the country only slight articulation 
between high-school and college English. High 
schools give more attention to literature and to “finish- 
ing off” while colleges tend to go back to “funda- 
mentals,” including composition writing, with particu- 
lar attention to errors in punctuation and to relative 
clauses. 

Thorpe (43) urges an improved capacity to write 
good English on the high-school level and enough 
background in literature so that colleges can present 
and induce critical appraisals and mature thinking. 
As a result of a survey of thirteen universities Segal 
and Proffitt (37) found that high-school English marks 
Were more highly correlated with college marks in 
foreign languages than in English. High-school 
marks in English had a higher correlation than the 
marks in any other high-school subject with the aver- 
age college marks for four years. 

In his analysis of course offerings in foreign lan- 
Buages Koos (25) reported duplication which was ex- 
ceeded only by that in English, but in the analysis of 
courses taken by individual students he found the 
duplication in both ancient languages and modern 
foreign languages to be about one third of that in 
English. Wagner (see 22) reported a high correlation 
for foreign-language marks both with marks in the 
same language in college and with marks in other 
college courses. High-school French II gave a 
better index of college success than did any other 
course. 

Conventional courses in secondary mathematics 
have been rather explicitly preparatory to college 
Work in this field. Hence there is little duplication of 
content, except for review purposes, in the courses 
taken by college students unless they repeat a course 
studied in high school. However, Wagner (see 22) 
found low correlations between high-school marks 
in geometry or algebra and marks in college mathe- 
matics. Apparently different Capacities are stressed 
on the two levels. Segal and Proffitt (37) found that 
the marks in high-school mathematics correlated more 
highly with marks in college sciences than with marks 
in college mathematics. Studies concerned with 
mathematics (17) indicate little difference in the 
handling of similar courses in high school and in the 
Junior college (e.g. trigonometry), although in gen- 
eral colleges place more emphasis on solving original 
problems. College teachers report nearly as much 
deficiency in arithmetic as in algebra. 

In the sciences and in history there is little specific 


recognition of previous preparation for those taking 
college courses. Many college teachers feel that high- 
school preparation in these fields is of no special ad- 
vantage. Only one third of college science teachers 
in one study (15) preferred students who had taken a 
corresponding high-school course previously; however, 
nearly all studies indicate that students do benefit in 
college by having had a previous high-school course, 
particularly the less able (18). 

Good articulation in a particular field should not 
be interpreted to mean no duplication of content. A 
first college course should provide for some review of 
previous work in the field. The optimum amount of 
duplication or overlapping has not been determined 
for any field. It is probably a function of the ability 
level of the student. However, with the possible 
exception of mathematics, the present articulation in 
the fields considered here does not appear to approach 
the optimum conditions. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by correlation studies which "reveal that in 
general the average high-school mark of all subjects 
gives a better prediction of success in a particular 
college field, e.g. history, than does the high-school 
mark in that field (22, 34). 

Methods of improving articulation. Undoubtedly 
the most common procedure in the guidance of a 
student in regard to college or curriculum is the 
advice of parents and teachers. More systematic and 
expert counseling is now available (45) in many places, 
and high-school-leaving examinations, as in New 
York State (30), college-entrance examinations, or 
Various college aptitude and interest tests are gen- 
erally administered as a phase of the admissions 
program. 

The Regents’ Examination, originated in 1877 (31), 
has been periodically assailed on the one hand be- 
cause its requirements are too difficult for many who 
try to finish high school and on the other hand be- 
Cause it is considered too easy as a passing basis for 
several of the Eastern colleges. The examinations ad- 
ministered by the College Entrance Examination 
Board increased in prestige until recent years, when 
studies such as those of Crawford and Burnham (7) 
indicated a rather Poor relation between examination 
results and later college success. High-school-leaving 
examinations and college-entrance examinations have 
doubtless improved articulation, but there is also some 
evidence that they are unduly restrictive (6, 13). 

The Buffalo program of proficiency examinations 
(22) encourages superior students in high school to 
study from syllabi of college courses and to take ex- 
aminations in any courses not required for high-school 
graduation, on the basis of which college credit is 
offered. If several examinations are passed, including, 
for example, English (6 hrs.), trigonometry (3 hrs.), 
European history (3 to 6 hrs.), French (6 or 12 brs.), 
covering subjects over and above those required for 
graduation from high school, enough college credit 
may be earned to allow the student to graduate in 
three years (20). 

Nearly 2000 proficiency examinations have been 
Passed in this way, and a high quality of work has 
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been maintained in advanced courses; but the most 
significant results have been, not the speeding up of 
education, but rather a greater consideration of the 
superior individual and a new emphasis on achieve- 
ment. Easy college courses have been stiffened and 
their objectives made more clear. Many high-school 
teachers have become attentive to methods of research 
and other goals usually ignored in high school but 
which are stimulating to superior students. High- 
school students find a motivating challenge in pre- 
paring independently for these examinations. Mosso 
(29) showed that a seminar for superior high-school 
students helped them to perform on the college level. 
Pressey (34) summarizes the experience of Ohio State 
University in accrediting students by examination 
without attending college classes. Nineteen per cent 
had benefited, 3 per cent to the extent of fifteen 
semester hours or more. However, 65 per cent of 
the examinations were in only two departments — 
French and English—suggesting a serious neglect of 
the practice by other departments. 

When superior freshmen college students are auto- 
matically promoted to more advanced courses, as in 
Columbia College and several other institutions, be- 
cause of high scores on objective achievement tests, 
but are not given college credit, there is a similar 
improved articulation but perhaps not with the same 
motivation. Jones (21) found in 1933 that only 23 
per cent of 90 representative colleges gave any credit 
for excess high-school work, with or without exami- 
nations. 

The University of Chicago has made two further 
contributions in the field of articulation. First, prog- 
ress through the junior-college period has been based 
primarily on passing general comprehensive examina- 
tions which have occasionally been completed within 
the first year after high-school graduation, thus pre- 
venting unnecessary duplication for the gifted student. 
Second, it has set up a junior-college organization (5) 
comprising the last two years of high school and the 
first two of college for the primary purpose of treating 
as an articulated whole the main fields of general 
education and eventuating in the A.B. degree two 
years earlier than usual for able students. 

It is commonly agreed that colleges have done more 
to improve the articulation for the average and the 
inferior student than for those of superior ability. 
How-to-study courses, special interviews, class section- 
ing on the basis of placement tests, and remedial 
drills have usually been directed, as at Ohio State 
University (46), toward those who are below average 
in ability. Seashore (36) and others who have sec- 
tioned classes according to ability have concluded 
that the low-ability class sections were handled better 
than the superior sections largely because college in- 
structors had not learned how to teach superior 
groups. The typical method tended to be spoon- 
feeding and textbook questioning rather than inde 
pendent study and discussion of broad topics from 
several points of view. 

Articulation for the returning veteran. Preliminary 
studies show that the veteran in service from two to 


five years has not suffered scholastically when he re- 
turns to college. Pultz (35) {found that students who 
had been nine quarters or more out of college have 
a slightly higher average (2.78 average quality points) 
at Ohio State University than others of the same 
high-school ability who had gone directly to college 
(2.26 average quality points), and no significant drop 
in effectiveness was found with as high as 25 quarters’ 
time gap between high-school and college attendance. 

In using the G.E.D. tests Love (28) found better 
retention by the veteran in natural sciences (98 per 
cent passing) than in social sciences (79 per cent), 
literary interpretation (72 per cent), or correctness of 
expression (69 per cent). Welborn (50), confirming 
the superiority of veterans, found that one fifth who 
had attended college did more poorly after military 
service compared to one half who improved signifi- 
cantly and that those who were below average had 
made the greatest improvement. 

Many states have endorsed the G.E.D. tests as a 
satisfactory basis for credit in high-school or college 
courses so that veterans can advance more rapidly. 
Some, such as New York State in its recent “High- 
School Equivalency Testing Program,” have extended 
this crediting device to nonveterans who are over 21 
years of age. 

Graduate and professional schools. From the view- 
point of research, articulation at the graduate level 
seems to be a neglected area. Whether a graduate 
degree stands for research or other scholarly achieve- 
ment, for readiness to teach on the college level, or 
just an extension of undergraduate study with more 
emphasis on specialization, seems to depend on the 
particular department and institution concerned. In 
general there is no serious problem of articulation with 
the college if a superior student progresses in the 
field of his major in the same institution. When a 
college graduate wishes to specialize in a field other 
than that of his undergraduate major, especially in 
another institution, he may be required to devote a 
semester or more to further undergraduate training or 
his acceptance is based on “prelims” set by the depart- 
ment or on the results of the graduate record program 
of testing. 

For several years there have been studies of the 
question: What is the contribution of college study to 
a student's readiness for medicine, law, or other pro- 
fessional fields? Most of these studies indicate a 
preference for able students with or without the A.B. 
degree and for those with a general humanistic back- 
ground to students who have taken highly specialized 
training. 

Vaughn (48) mentions three types of tests now in 
use to predict the capacity of a student to undertake 
professional or graduate training: the profile exami- 
nation covering eight areas of information, the ad- 
vanced examination in a particular field, and the more 
recent Graduate Aptitude Test, the last of which 
appears to have the highest validity. Predictive meas- 
ures of success in law and medical schools are appar- 
ently less valid than for engineering schools (8), 
whose validity correlations range from .60 to .70. 
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The limitation often mentioned in considering these 
tests is their neglect of personal qualities, such as 
initiative or stability, which may be more important 
than intelligence. Donham (10) calls for a more ex- 
pressive and responsible graduate from colleges for 
advanced study in economics and government. Gen- 
eralized training in problem solving seems to be 
relatively ignored (2, 23) in all types of schools. 

Hollis (19) found that employers of advanced or 
Ph.D. students put a special premium on all-around 
liberal training (the English ideal) derived mainly 
from breadth in college, whereas graduate students 
themselves emphasized the value of their independent 
reading and research training (suggesting the German 
university goal). A total appraisal of graduate train- 
ing would doubtless vary according to the philosophy 
of the appraiser. 

Concluding statement. In general the varied at- 
tempts to integrate the secondary school and college 
have doubtless been of real advantage to the indi- 
vidual student as indicated by the opinions of admin- 
istrators (26). But proofs are not simple; usually 
alterations in curriculums or in administrative units 
to improve articulation are complicated with differ- 
ences in quality of teaching, the types of institutions 
involved, and the ability levels of the students. 

Several problems remain unsolved; some need re- 
statement and further study. For example, what are 
the advantages of Overlapping content in high-school 
and college courses as well as the disadvantages of 
wasting time and dulling motivation? To what extent 
may intelligence, type of course, and occupational 
Objectives be important in determining amount of 
overlap? Should the college curriculum for those 
Who can just graduate from a standard high school, 
but who wish to enter college, be quite different from 
that provided for abler college students and so speci- 
fied by the Tecommending high school? Should there 
be more ways in which previously indifferent high- 
school students, or graduates of vocational schools, 
can upgrade themselves to be successful in college and 
Prepare for the professions? To What extent are very 
able students who are Tapidly advanced by examina- 
tions likely to suffer in Social confidence and lack of 
leadership experience because of their Youth? Finally 
is there any real Proof that the graduates of institu- 
tions Which now pay considerable attention to articu- 
lation are happier or better adjusted occupationally? 
Perhaps any Program which breaks the academic 
lockstep On the high-school (41) or college (2) level 
1s more useful than any uniform System because it is 
more likely to be concerned with students themselves 
than with courses, 
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ATTITUDES. The predominant role of attitudes 
in determining our thought, memory, and learning 
processes has been recognized by psychologists since 
the work of Ach and other German investigators in 
the late nineteenth century. Today it is agreed that 
attitudes not only determine the conclusions we shall 
derive from facts, but also influence the very facts 
we are willing to accept. In controversial social fields, 
proponents of one view may deny the existence of 
conditions which their antagonists find compellingly 
obvious. Thus, to a Communist it may be an un- 
questioned fact that Russia is a democracy; to non- 
Communists this “fact” has no reality. 

Historically the concept of attitude included mental 
set, task set, and intention—determining tendencies of 
very brief duration—as well as the relatively perma- 
nent biases of politics, economics, and religion. By 
custom, however, the concept has become restricted 
to mean social attitudes—long-lasting predispositions 
to perceive social situations in a certain manner and 
to act accordingly. Thus we speak of attitude toward 
Negroes, attitude toward Communism, militaristic 
attitudes, and so on. Some attitudes are felt as 
highly personal in character—such as religious values 
—but are ultimately social in character. 


It is easy to observe that students with attitudes 
unfavorable to certain material learn it with greater 
difficulty than those whose attitudes are favorable. 
Experimentally, Levine and Murphy (24) showed that 
when students are grouped by pro- and anti-Commu- 
nist attitudes, they differ significantly in speed of 
memorizing passages praising and criticizing Com- 
munism. Edwards (9) verified the hypothesis that 
people select and remember from a speech those 
items which fit their attitudes, rejecting data which 
conflict with their views. Many studies have shown 
a relationship between attitude and information in a 
given area, suggesting that people acquire most readily 
facts which are congruent with their views. Attitudes 
are therefore basic to many educational activities. 
Attitudes are also products of education; our progress 
toward democracy at home and international co- 
operation abroad will depend upon the attitudes de- 
veloped in children at school. 

Definition. There are two psychological approaches 
to attitude, which differ in emphasis rather than in 
essence. Thurstone (44) defines attitude as “a gen- 
eralized reaction for or against a specific psychologi- 
cal object." He is thus concerned primarily with 
what we may call reaction to stereotypes. Allport 
(1) prefers to treat attitude as “a mental and neural 
state of readiness organized through experience, exert- 
ing a directive or dynamic influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s response to all objects and situations with 
which it is related.” This definition focuses attention 
upon attitude as a generalized pattern in perception 
or action, as an integration of various experiences. 
The difference between the two may perhaps best be 
clarified by reference to Stagner's study (40) of pro- 
Fascist attitudes, in which he found many Americans 
who endorsed a majority of Fascist policies but ex- 
pressed strong dislike of the Fascist label. In terms 
of stereotypes it might have been necessary to call 
these individuals anti-Fascist; in terms of significant 
social attitudes they were pro-Fascist, although not 
necessarily pro-German and pro-Italian. 

On a psychological scale, attitude occupies a loca- 
tion between concept and trait. Concepts are general- 
ized patterns evolved through experience, but they 
lack the dynamic quality of attitudes. For example, 
one’s concept of Communism may not result in action 
but his attitude toward Communism tends to be 
dynamic. Traits are likewise generalized patterns of 
perception and response, but their reference is pri- 
marily to the self (e.g. self-confidence, emotional sen- 
sitivity), whereas attitudes have reference to events 
outside the boundaries of the self. Tt should be noted, 
however, that many attitudes become ego-involved 
(39); thus, an enthusiastic union member may not 
only have a prolabor attitude but may also feel per- 
sonally attacked when the union movement is criti- 
cized. Such attitudes are especially powerful in 
influencing perception and behavior. (For a related 
exposition see PERSONALITY.) 

Slightly different from either “attitude” or “trait” 
is the “interest pattern.” It has been shown (43) that 
success in a given Occupation is in part a function of 
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the constellation of preferences and aversions. The 
use of this concept has been for the most part entirely 
empirical; i.e. when certain likes and dislikes have 
been found to characterize successful workers in a 
given vocation they are labeled as forming an interest 
pattern. Psychologists are not in agreement as to 
Whether such patterns have any basic unity or co- 
herence; it is possible that they are merely chance 
constellations which happen to prepare the individual 
for situations commonly met in the vocational field. 
Insofar as their origins have been studied, it seems 
Probable that these patterns obey the same principles 
set forth below for attitudes. As regards their func- 
tion, they also resemble attitudes; students generally 
learn best in topics fitting their interest patterns. We 
shall, therefore, make no special effort to differentiate 
further between interests and attitudes in this article. 

Some distinctions Among attitudes. Psychologists 
have distinguished between different kinds of attitudes 
according to the general or specific nature of attitude 
Objects, their intensity, the freedom of expression by 
the individual, and their frequency of occurrence. 
The object of a general attitude is abstract and con- 
ceptual. For example, “conservatism” as a general 
attitude may apply to religious, political, and eco- 
nomic ideas. A highly specific attitude would be one’s 
attitude toward a person, such as the President of 
the United States. Between these two extremes we 
have degrees of specificity, such as an attitude toward 
Communism. The question of whether or not com- 
pletely generalized attitudes exist has been raised by 
Some psychologists. Statistical investigations, such as 
those of Kulp and Davidson (22), indicate that con- 
Servatism and radicalism become quite generalized. 
In this study five sets of questions were asked relating 
to race prejudice, national prejudice, imperialism, 
militarism, and international good will. When these 
five sets of data were Correlated, it was found that 
certain subjects tended to make relatively conservative 
or relatively radical scores On all five. This is con- 
sistent with the observation that European political 
parties are organized in terms of the degree of con- 
Servatism or radicalism Which their members endorse. 

‘That nationality and racial prejudices become 
highly generalized is well demonstrated by the work 
of Hartley (16). This investigator found that persons 
Who were prejudiced against Jews were also on the 
Average prejudiced against Catholics, Negroes, Ttalians, 
etc. Especially Startling was the fact that when names 
of nonexistent groups (e.g. “Danireans”) were slipped 
Into the test, these prejudiced persons also expressed 
dislike of such completely unknown groups. Some 
prejudices, of Course, are highly specific, but in many 
Cases it would appear that they generalize to cover all 
“foreign” Eroups. 

Attitudes also differ with respect to intensity, Two 
Persons may report themselves “strongly in favor” of 
a certain proposal, but one will Work, talk, and 
write in support of the idea, whereas the other takes 
no action. This is usually due to the fact that the 
first individual's attitude is felt more intensely. Can- 
tril (5) has pointed out that more people endorse a 


statement favoring equal opportunities for Negroes 
than endorse a statement favoring sharper discrimi- 
nation than presently practiced. In terms of intensity, 
however, the anti-Negro feeling is much Stronger than 
its prodemocratic counterpart—a fact which may ex- 
Plain the slow progress of the fight against discrimina- 
tion. It is probable that, in education and in Social 
life, a small group with intensely felt. attitudes is 
more effective than a large group holding its convic- 
tions without fervor. 

Another distinction commonly made by psycholo- 
gists is one between public and private attitudes. By 
a public attitude is meant one about which the Subject 
has no hesitation in talking. Private attitudes, on the 
contrary, are likely to be concealed and perhaps even 
denied. Many individuals have tolerant and broad- 
minded attitudes in public although their private man- 
ner of thinking may be quite different. 

Finally, we may distinguish between common and 
individual attitudes. Common attitudes are those 
Which are widely distributed in the population; indi- 
vidual attitudes are, by definition, rare. A common 
attitude might be one toward labor unions since labor 
unions have been objects of general consideration and 
discussion in the last few years; on the other hand, 
an attitude toward some specialized phase of modern 
art might be important for certain individuals but 
might not even exist in the general population. It is 
apparent that measurement techniques are suited only 
for the study of public and common attitudes. Private 
and individual attitudes may be investigated only 
through clinical interviews, psychoanalysis, etc. These 
techniques are not included in this article for the 
reason that they are not generally considered to be 
measurements. 

Origin of attitudes. Attitudes may be said to arise 
in four ways: (a) integration, (b) trauma, (c) dif- 
ferentiation, and (d) adoption. These ways of form- 
ing attitudes may be illustrated by data collected by 
Davis (7) on the development of Communist leaders 
in Russia. Davis found that some of them developed 
radical ideas because of persecution by the czarist 
regime, conflicts with the aristocracy, etc., which we 
Would classify as the integration of specific reactions 
to form a generalized pattern of behavior and ideas. 
Others, however, changed to a communistic position 
as a result of a single Shocking or painful experience 
(trauma). A third Broup appears to have gone 
through a stage of unrest and discontent which mani- 
fested itself in religious Uncertainty and in other 
forms. Their arrival at a communistic point of view 
might be thought of as a differentiation of a specific 
attitude from this Beneral state of dissatisfaction. A 
fourth group seems Simply to have adopted the posi- 
tion of friends, teachers, etc, 

These four processes are not, of course, mutualiy 
exclusive. Blake and Dennis (3) indicate that the 
Southern attitude toward the Negro is first adopted, 
then differentiated. Very young white children showed 
2 general hostility toward Negroes, ascribing no good 
qualities to them; older white children showed a dif- 
ferential reaction, according to the colored race those 
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“good™ qualities incorporated in the stereotype, ¢.¢. 
musical, good-humored. 

Influences contributing to acquisition of attitudes. 
lL. EFFECT OF PARENTS ON ATTITUDES. Since the child 
is more closely attached to his parents than to any 
other adults, it is plausible that his attitudes would 
correlate highly with theirs. This is confirmed by 
such investigations as those of Newcomb and Svehla 
(32) in which it is reported that the correlations of 
mothers and fathers with sons and daughters for atti- 
tude toward the church are all above .55; for attitude 
toward war they are all above .40; and likewise for 
attitude toward Communism. These coefficients indi- 
cate a substantial degree of agreement between the 
attitude scores for each parent and for each child. 
The authors believe that these similarities in attitudes 
are due partly to suggestion and partly to the fact 
that parents automatically bring the child into certain 
institutional groups, such as a given church or a given 
political party." 

Some of the acceptance of parental attitudes by 
children is due to deliberate instruction. Horowitz 
(18) indicates that many Southern white parents found 
it necessary to punish their children in order to pre- 
vent them from playing with Negroes; curiously 
enough, the parents sometimes denied this, although 
the child's account was circumstantial enough to con- 
vince the investigator of its truth. Such contradictions 
may have been due to a desire to appear tolerant, or 
to repression of the incident. Many prejudices appar- 
ently are communicated by parents and teachers 
through facial expression, tone of voice, and other 
signs of hostility, without open verbal statements of 
prejudice. 

Even more important for the development of cer- 
tain attitudes is the emotional relationship of child and 
parent. Psychoanalytic-minded investigators, notably 
Lasswell (23), have presented the hypothesis that hos- 
tility toward symbols of authority is often a displace- 
ment of hostility toward the father or mother. Lass- 
well’s analyses of revolutionary agitators suggested 
that such individuals are likely to have deep, uncon- 
scious hostility toward the father. Statistical data 
supporting this theory have been provided by Krout 
and Stagner (21) and in a later study by Stagner (41). 

2. EFFECT OF INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS. College stu- 
dents have been found to differ in respect to attitude 
according to various institutional groups to which they 
belong. Droba (8), for example, found that attitude 
toward war is influenced by church membership and 
by political affiliation. Members of Catholic and 
Lutheran churches were more favorable to war than 
those of most Protestant denominations, and Jews 
were the least favorable to war. Among the political 
parties he found that Socialists and Communists were 
less favorable to war than Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Stagner (40) demonstrated that political pref- 
erence is an important determiner of attitude toward 
Fascism: Republicans being most pro-Fascist, Demo- 
crats average, and third-party groups being most anti- 
Fascist. J. F. Brown (4) argues that these institu- 
tional influences are the true determiners of attitude 


and presents a view that attitudes are merely reflec- 
tions of the person's membership pattern. According 
to this view one's attitudes on social, political, and 
economic questions are produced by the secondary 
groups with which he becomes associated by virtue of 
his parents’ (or his own) affiliations. While this view 
cannot be said to be entirely validated, it does have a 
great deal of statistical support. 

3. EFFECT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. The pub- 
lic schools are unquestionably an important determi- 
nant of attitudes in the American population, but we 
have limited data upon which to estimate the amount 
of influence exerted. Only a few investigators report 
that personal attitudes of teachers influence the atti- 
tudes of their pupils. But anyone who has observed 
the output of famous teachers knows that their stu- 
dents tend to resemble them in many respects. ‘The 
attitudes of teachers are therefore important. Harper 
(15) in 1922 found that the majority of teachers took 
a decidedly conservative position on most social, politi- 
cal, and religious problems. A shift in the direction 
Of greater liberalism was noted when he repeated his 
investigation in 1934. Thus the statement, “Histories 
written for elementary- or high-school use should 
omit any facts likely to arouse in the minds of the 
students questions or doubt concerning the justice of 
our social order or government,” was endorsed by 35 
per cent in 1922 but by only 8 per cent in 1934. 
While teachers are becoming more liberal, studies in- 
dicate that they are still far from radical. (Cf. Hart- 
mann, 17.) 

Several investigations have been made of the text- 
books currently being used in the public schools be- 
Cause it is reasonable to assume that attitudes ex- 
pressed in the textbook will be assimilated by the 
child. Thus Pierce (34) found that in American his- 
tory texts the American nation has customarily been 
glorified, any unethical actions of our government 
officials are ignored or omitted, American wars have 
always been just, and the American people are praised 
as being much superior to those of any other country. 
‘The effect of such suggestions in producing attitudes 
of nationalism and prejudice must be very great. 

Numerous investigations indicate the effect of spe- 
cific information upon attitudes, the best of which 
perhaps are those of Remmers (37). Remmers and 
his students have been able to show that teaching 
materials taking up only about fifteen minutes of class 
time may produce significant changes in the child’s 
attitudes toward various social problems and that these 
changes still persist after a period of a full year. 
They have studied such problems as farm policies, 
attitude toward the Negro, social insurance, labor 
unions, and capital punishment. The general observa- 
tion is that such information produces a marked shift 
in the direction which would be expected by the nature 
of the information given and that this marked shift 
is followed by a tendency to regress to the previous 
attitude. There is frequently a period of Wavering, 
and ultimately the attitude becomes stabilized at a 
point somewhat between the original attitude and the 
extreme shift. 
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Worthy of consideration is the suggestion that such 
marked attitude changes occurred because the students 
did not have well-integrated attitudes on the topics 
treated. In a study on farm policy Remmers found 
that a short propaganda session influenced urban chil- 
dren to favor government regulation of farms but 
produced a negativistic reaction in farm children. Ex- 
tremely well-organized attitudes, with strong emotions 
involved, are not modified by a veritable barrage of 
propaganda (49). 

Considerable inconsistency is noted in the attitudes 
of high-school students (45); in general, consistency 
increases with age (25). The effect of education, as 
reflected by comparing successive groups in high 
school and college, is toward greater consistency and 
also toward greater liberalism. The changes, how- 
ever, have been disappointingly small when balanced 
against the amounts of education involved and the 
need for intelligent, social thinking in this age of 
atomic power. 

4. EFFECT OF MOVIES. The prevalent practice of 
allowing children to attend large numbers of movies 
suggests that we should know the effect of movies 
upon attitudes. Peterson and Thurstone (33) have re- 
ported a number of experiments in which children 
were given attitude tests and then were allowed to 
attend a performance of a certain moving picture. A 
few weeks later they were retested to see whether or 
not any change in attitude had resulted. These studies 
indicated that pictures portraying crime in a glamor- 
ous light have a significant effect upon children, that 
pictures favorable to the Chinese reduce prejudice 
against the Chinese, that pictures unfavorable to the 
Chinese increase prejudice, and the like. The changes 
Produced were large and persisted for long periods of 
time. 

5. PRESTIGE AND ATTITUDES. It seems likely that 
children readily generalize from taking suggestions 
from their parents to taking suggestions from their 
teachers. In other words we may Say that the prestige 
of the parent is transferred to the teacher. In the 
same way it seems that prestige may transfer to public 
figures, governmental officials, big businessmen, etc. 
In various experiments on the effect of prestige upon 
Opinion it has been possible to show that a statement 
by a famous man is much more likely to be accepted 
than an opinion expressed by a person who is un- 
known. For example, Lurie (26) presented statements 
Of Opinion to college students without naming the 
person who had made them and obtained the number 
of students agreeing with each statement. A few 
Weeks later the same Opinions were presented, this 
time with the names of well-known people who were 
alleged to have made the statements. The number of 
students changing their answers Was taken as a meas- 
ure of prestige of this Person; e.g. attributing a state- 
ment to the President of the United States caused a 
large number of students to shift to agree with him. 
By teaching students to accept statements of teachers 
in an uncritical fashion, the schools Probably lay the 
foundation for a great deal of uncritical acceptance 
of propaganda. It seems reasonable to assume that 
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education should cultivate a more critical attitude 
toward the statements of authorities. 

6. EMOTIONAL FACTORS. The extent to which the 
school, newspapers, radio, movies, and speeches by 
prominent citizens will affect attitudes appears to 
depend upon emotional receptivity. Hitler was at- 
tempting to focus the aggressive hostility of Germans 
upon the Allies, Communists, Jews, and others, with 
practically no success, from 1920 to 1928. Only with 
the onset of the depression, when widespread suffer- 
ing caused the Germans to seek a scapegoat for their 
troubles, did Hitler succeed in influencing attitudes, 
Numerous studies have shown that aggressions based 
On personal experiences can be displaced onto mi- 
nority groups (28). It seems likely that the intensity 
of hostile attitudes, particularly, is related to the inner 
emotional security of the individual; Frenkel-Brunswik 
and Sanford (11) found that their most intensely anti- 
Semitic cases were girls with a great deal of uncon- 
scious emotional conflict and insecurity. To such a 
person, propaganda, educational material, or even 
casual remarks by teachers, Suggesting that a certain 
group is evil and dangerous, provide a welcome outlet 
for repressed aggression. 

The evidence similarly favors the view that strongly 
loyal, positive attitudes are related to ego-identifica- 
tion. The patriotic individual identifies himself with 
his nation; any injury to his country is an injury to 
himself. Child and Doob (6) found that their subjects 
ascribed to their own country traits possessed by 
themselves and approved; to disliked countries were 
imputed those traits not approved and disclaimed as 
personal characteristics. Attitudes which become €g0"- 
involved are very potent determiners of action and are 
difficult to modify (39). 

7. SUGGESTIBILITY. It may be suggested that the 
child who feels hostility toward his father is thereby 
rendered more receptive to Suggestions that he hate 
the existing social system; or that a Southern white 
farmer, impoverished by a drop in cotton prices, be- 
comes more susceptible to any proposal for violence 
against Negroes (19). In a more general sense, Moore 
(29) and Howells (20) provide evidence that conserva- 
tives tend to be generally suggestible, while radicals 
are resistant to suggestion (or perhaps react negatively 
to suggestions). This observation is plausible, since 
it is the conservative who has accepted the maximum 
Of suggestion from his social milieu. It nonetheless 
places a responsibility squarely upon the teacher and 
the school to recognize the importance of suggestions, 
particularly as regards social attitudes. 

Methods of measuring attitudes. The commonest 
type of attitude measurement is the opinion scale 
Which is based on the assumption that, in general, 
attitudes are reflected in opinions. It may be taken 
for granted that this statement will not always be 
true. However, the opinion scale is more generaliy 
applicable than other techniques. 

One form of the opinion-scale technique is that 
developed by Thurstone (44) in which an elaborate 
Procedure is used to obtain numerical Scale values for 
the different Opinions used. We may illustrate this 
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briefly. In developing a scale for attitude toward the 
Germans, we might begin with a large number of 
statements, such as: (a) The Germans can be de- 
pended upon as being honest; (b) The Germans are 
highly emotional; (c) I am not in sympathy with the 
Germans; (d) I suppose the Germans are all right, 
but I have never liked them. In using this procedure, 
called the “equal-appearing intervals” procedure, it is 
customary to take a large number of such statements 
and ask various judges to sort them into categories 
from one to eleven, one being very unfavorable to this 
group of people or institution or idea and eleven being 
very favorable. (The phrase, “equal-appearing inter- 
vals” refers to the fact that intervals one-two, two- 
three, three-four, etc. are to be treated as equal by the 
judges.) Each judge is asked to place some statements 
in each group, and, when a large number of judges 
have classified them, it is assumed that the average 
ranking given to a particular statement indicates its 
“true” favorableness or unfavorableness toward the 
object of the statement. Statements which show a 
considerable divergence of opinion among judges are 
discarded on the ground that they are too ambiguous. 
In administering such a scale, the subject is asked to 
check those opinions which indicate his own point of 
view, and his score is the median of the values of the 
statements checked. 

This technique is well adapted for measuring the 
strength of stereotyped emotional responses. It is 
clear, in the above illustration, that all one measures 
is a stereotyped notion about Germans. Thurstone 
and his students have worked out scales for measuring 
attitude toward birth control, Communism, pacifism, 
the church, war, the constitution, and many other 
Psychological objects. Carrying this procedure to its 
logical extreme, Remmers (37) has shown that a scale 
Of opinions for measuring attitude toward any insti- 
tution or group or practice can be developed by this 
method. The chief criticism of the technique lies in 
this very point. Such an opinion scale measures only 
the degree of acceptance or rejection of a symbol. It 
is, therefore, easily influenced by conscious prejudice 
or tolerance, representing an attitude which is not 
necessarily carried out in practice. It measures stereo- 
types rather than habit patterns. 

In contrast to this technique of constructing opinion 
scales which specify the object of the attitude, it has 
been argued that certain kinds of attitudes can best 
be measured if the stereotype, the name of the attitude 
Object, is not mentioned. In the study of Fascism (40) 
a number of opinions were collected from speeches by 
Hitler and Mussolini and from propaganda material 
used by Fascist parties. These opinions were given to 
a large number of subjects, and the results were then 
analyzed to find the opinions which fitted together into 
a consistent set. In this way a series of statements 
was obtained for which there seemed to be a logical 
justification as measures of attitude toward Fascism. 
At no time, however, was the word “Fascism” men- 
tioned in any of these opinions. This scale, therefore, 
measured people’s attitudes toward the practices of 
Fascism rather than the stereotyped idea of Fascism. 


Somewhat similar in its approach is the study of 
values by Vernon and Allport (46). This scale was 
prepared to measure the strength of a person's value 
for religious, economic, social, or aesthetic situations 
and the like. The method used was to ask the indi- 
vidual about certain concrete situations, telling him to 
indicate in which phase of the situation he would be 
most interested. In another part of the test he was 
asked to choose what he considered the most im- 
portant aspect of the situation presented. Here, again, 
the subject is not told that he is being measured for 
religious or political values, and the measure is in- 
direct rather than direct. Goodwin Watson (47) has 
devised an equally ingenious test for fair-mindedness, 
which depends upon indirect inference rather than 
upon asking the subject whether he is “fair-minded.” 

There are many other methods of measuring atti- 
tudes which can be used in particular situations. One 
of the most common is the opinion poll which has now 
been popularized by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. In this case people reveal their attitudes by 
voting for Or against a certain person or policy. An- 
other technique is that of having the subject rank 
various people or ideas in terms of his preference. In 
a study (33) of the effect of movies on attitudes toward 
crime the measure of attitude used was to have chil- 
dren rank various crimes in order as to the seriousness 
of the offense. It was found that certain movies 
caused a significant change in the seriousness with 
which children regard particular crimes. 

Projective techniques have also been applied to the 
study of attitudes. Fromme (12) asked his subjects to 
make up short stories around pictures calculated to 
set off significant attitudes. Thus, a picture of a 
soldier elicited a grandiose fantasy of conquest from 
one subject, a reflection on the horrors of war from 
another. 

The “social-distance” technique of Bogardus (2) asks 
the subject to state whether he would accept a certain 
kind of person as a citizen, as a neighbor, or as a 
member of his family. This method gives an appar- 
ently valid measure of social prejudice, 

The “cross-out” method consists of giving the sub- 
ject a series of terms and telling him to mark out all 
of those which he does not like. In this way he may 
reveal consistent prejudices by crossing out all of the 
terms which have a religious significance, a radical 
connotation, ec. 

Patterns of interest may be determined by present- 
ing several hundred items to various subjects and 
asking them to mark those which are liked, disliked, 
Or neutral. The items include school subjects, amuse- 
ments, kinds of people, reading materials, ways of 
doing things, etc. Strong (43) has followed this pro- 
cedure in preparing a test of vocational interests 
Which has been widely used in guidance work. Some 
items were found to be liked consistently by one occu- 
pational group, disliked by another. Scoring schemes 
have been worked out so that a young person who 
takes the test can be told how closely he resembles 
the pattern of interests found in successful lawyers, 
accountants, engineers, etc. Strong has shown these 
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interests to be fairly consistent over a five-year period, 
Which suggests that, after maturity is reached, they 
are rather constant aspects of the personality. Col- 
lege freshmen show greater constancy (retest after 
one year) than do high-school juniors, a fact which 
Seems to be true of attitude measures in general. 

The majority of these attitude tests have never been 
published commercially, but they can be obtained by 
writing to the authors. Garrett and Schneck (13) list 
the publishers of a few illustrative tests. Several 
references (16, 18, 31, 39) include helpful bibliog- 
raphies. 

Evaluating techniques of measurement. The ade- 
quacy of any psychological measurement technique 
may be estimated by determining its reliability and 
validity. The reliability (g.v.) of most opinion scales 
to which we have referred is good, correlations of .80 
being quite common. The reliability of the ranking 
technique appears to be very high, probably about .90. 
The reliability of straw votes for individuals is diffi- 
cult to determine because it is not possible to match 
a person's vote on one occasion with his vote upon 
another occasion. If we consider groups of people, 
however, we find that the reliability of such a straw 
vote often is amazingly high. 

The reliability of these attitude scales, in general, 
increases as the subjects become older. This suggests 
the operation of the process previously referred to as 
integration. The subjects are becoming more con- 
sistent as they mature. 

The validity of attitude scales is more difficult to 
determine. If we had a definite way of proving what 
a person's “real” attitude is, we could validate the 
Scale without much difficulty. Since we are confined, 
however, to a statement of what the person claims his 
attitude to be, we are really only determining the 
reliability of the scale by different methods. One 
escape from this difficulty has been the use of case 
studies, or autobiographies, which could be compared 
with the individual’s attitude score. Stouffer (42), for 
example, showed that a person’s attitude toward pro- 
hibition, as scored by an attitude scale, is closely 
Similar to his attitude as revealed in a case history 
Which was read and rated by competent judges. 

Another way of determining the validity of such 
Scales is to inquire whether or not they differentiate 
between groups who have taken a definite position on 
the matter in question. Thus it has been found that 
Negroes, as compared with Whites, give a more favor- 
able score on scales for attitude toward the Negro; 
Chinese give a preferred position to the Chinese, etc. 
These differences Suggest that the race-attitude scales 
are valid. 

Similarly we have investigations by Porter (35) on 
students’ attitudes toward war in which members of 
student peace societies have been shown to make dis- 
tinctly more pacifistic scores on attitude scales than 
the rest of the population, and by Rogers (38) in 
Which ROTC students have been shown to be some- 
What more militaristic than the general student body. 
Raskin and Cook (36), using Stagner’s scale (40) de- 
scribed above, have recently reported an investigation 


of attitudes toward Fascism, in which they demon- 
strated that Socalist and Communist students made 
extreme anti-Fascist scores, a fact which is harmonious 
with the official position of these political parties. Jt 
seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that, although 
the precise determination of a coefficient of validity 
is often impossible, opinion scales for measuring atti- 
tudes do have considerable validity in practice. 

Educational modification of attitudes. As was noted 
above, attitudes, which are not firmly established, may 
be modified within a relatively short period by presen- 
tations of appropriate information or by propaganda 
procedures. The important social attitudes, however, 
are nationalism, religious and racial prejudice, eco- 
nomic bias, and the like. Such attitudes form in early 
childhood; they are likely to represent needed outlets 
for repressed aggression, or they may be substitute 
Sources of ego-gratification. Such social attitudes tend 
to be firmly established and mere presentations of in- 
formation are not likely to effect modifications. 

Meltzer (27) has stressed the role of the school as 
a mental-hygiene agency in connection with tolerance. 
He holds that so long as the child needs ‘scapegoats 
upon which to vent his hostilities prejudice is certain 
to continue. The first task, therefore, is to reduce the 
frequency of frustrations and threats which stir up 
anger and fear in the child. Following this, broaden- 
ing the child’s pleasant contacts with members of dis- 
liked minority groups, cooperative work with minority 
children, and the study of minority problems can 
Operate to induce more friendly attitudes. Meltzer 
also stresses the need to break down stereotypes and 
“institutional halos” as steps in the liberation of in- 
telligence from emotional bondage. 

Moreno (30) has developed the technique of role- 
playing or the psychodrama in therapy. Preliminary 
evidence from a few studies indicates that it is of great 
Value in modifying attitudes. Thus French (10) found 
it very effective in changing an autocratic instructor 
into a democratic one, and Watson (48) states that it 
is a valuable method for reducing racial prejudice. 
Essentially the method consists of getting individuals 
to act out a realistic situation, in which the prejudiced 
person plays the role of the scapegoat. He is thus 
helped to feel the emotional impact of discrimination 
and to identify himself with the minority; this usually 
makes for tolerance. 

On general psychological grounds it seems clear 
that bans on the discussion of controversial topics do 
more harm than good. Talking over a “hot” issue in 
the calm atmosphere of the classroom, with the 
teacher pointing out faulty logic and ruling out name- 
calling, usually helps students acquire a more rational 
viewpoint. Obviously this implies a freedom from 
prejudice on the part of the teacher which is not 
always met with in practice. It appears, however, 
that many school systems are making progress, 
through conferences, special study groups, and other 
methods, in improving this situation. Newcomb (31) 
has shown that a college having a generally liberal 
faculty and an “intellectual climate” of liberalism 
modifies the conservative attitudes of freshmen rapidly 
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and often painlessly. In such ficlds as racial toler- 
ance and internationalism, our public schools could 
well aim at such a goal. 

Needed research. The greatest need, both from the 
viewpoint of the schools and for society as a whole, 
seems to be for studies in the field of attitude modifi- 
cation. Propaganda, it is clear, is no magic force; 
but under certain social conditions, propaganda pro- 
duces attitude reorganization on a catastrophic scale. 
More specifically, we need to know how to change 
those individuals whose attitudes are ego-involved and 
highly emotional. They are the persisting nuclei 
around whom hate-movements become organized in 
times of hardship. They are the agents who prepare 
and disseminate propaganda, as a means of expanding 
their own self-importance. A democratic society 
needs leaders, but they should be leaders whose atti- 
tudes are compatible with a democratic social order. 
In the long run, it is our public-school system which 
must take the responsibility for developing such 
leaders. 

In the immediate future, progress is likely to result 
from more intensive studies of the personality struc- 
ture of individuals with strongly developed attitudes. 
We ought to know a great deal more about the rela- 
tionship between the child’s feeling of security, in- 
feriority feelings, sexual attachments, and the like, and 
his political, economic, and religious attitudes. Knowl- 
edge developed from such investigations may then be 
applied in the planning of new educational techniques. 

Such social upheavals as war and Fascism have 
their roots in the attitudes of individuals. Education 
is our greatest hope as regards the prevention of such 
disasters and progress toward a better world. 

Ross STAGNER 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. The term audio- 
Visual materials is employed as a designation for a 
Wide range of instructional materials and devices that 
are less symbolic than printed words—field trips, dem- 
Onstrations, dramatizations, Synthetic devices (con- 
trived experiences), Objects, specimens, models and 
exhibits, sound motion Pictures, television, silent mo- 
tion pictures, sound film Strips, radio-recordings, stereo- 
graphs, lantern slides and film strips, flat pictures, 
charts, maps, and graphs and diagrams. 

These materials and devices should not be classified 
exclusively as “eye” or “ear” sense stimuli. They are 
modern technological means of providing rich, con- 
crete experiences for students. Wheeler and Perkins 
say on this point, “The ear alone does not determine 
What the nature of an auditory experience will be. 
The meaning of an Object will not be apprehended 
until it is perceived in the light of a total situation 
with the aid of other senses” (109: 140-47). This, of 
course, in no way denies the Significance of the sense 
Of sight or hearing. It does, however, constitute a 
Warning against any breaking down of dynamic mental 
life into discrete, unrelated elements. 

‘The problem of perception by visual, auditory, or 
other means has been a Subject of investigation since 
the beginning of experimental Psychology. The reader 
Who desires information On the vast literature on per- 
ception will find three books (S, 7, 103) dealing with 
general aspects of Perception especially useful. Ren- 
Shaw (79, 80) summarizes much of the research done 
On Visual training and cites other research in percep- 
tion. A summary of studies relating light to vision 
and seeing will be found in Luckiesh (50). Important 
examples of recent research in Perception having im- 
plications for the audio-visual field are Eiven in refer- 
ences 51, 89, and 91. 

Little of the work on Perception being done by psy- 
chologists, artists, lighting Scientists, and the like has 
found its way into the journals serving the audio- 


Visual field. There is a great gap between known in- 
formation on perception and its application in instruc- 
tion through audio-visual techniques. 

The experimental activities of Brownell and Tyler 
have opened the way for fruitful research on the rela- 
tion of materials and methods to the development of 
higher mental processes. Brownell’s monographs (10, 
11) clearly demonstrate that teaching materials and 
procedures should not be selected initially in terms 
of the end product of the learning experience but in 
terms of progressive levels of experience which lead 
to the end product. Thus basic concrete materials 
are not crutches which impede progress in learning 
but are materials which provide experience essential 
to development of higher mental processes. Similarly 
Tyler (101) has shown that the mere verbal learning 
of facts and principles does not necessarily lead to 
their integration and application; and, by implication, 
these conclusions point to the necessity of learning in 
the functional situation Whereby principles are ab- 
stracted from data and applied to data if the learning 
is to be meaningful. 

General aspects of research. The literature from 
1940 to 1947 includes at least 27 status surveys of the 
audio-visual field. These surveys range from the num- 
ber and types of projectors available in a given coun- 
ty, state, or the nation to the expenditure of funds 
for audio-visual materials and equipment and the 
content of film libraries in similar regions. The most 
important of these surveys was the one conducted by 
the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (68). Other Surveys of importance were those 
of Golden (33), Hansen (37), Kauffman (44), Larson 
(48, 49), McCallum (52), McPherson (57), Mears (61), 
Molyneaux (65), and Roberts (81, 82, 83). 

These surveys reveal a Widespread growth in all 
Phases of the audio-visual field. The amounts of 
equipment and materials available have increased 
sharply in the past ten years. Audio-visual materials 
are much more widely used in public schools, colleges, 
and universities. However, expenditures for audio- 
Visual materials and services Vary greatly from city to 
city and from institution to institution. 

The following claims for properly used audio-visual 
materials in the teaching situation are supported by 
research evidence: 

1. They supply a concrete basis for conceptual 
thinking and hence reduce meaningless word-responses 
Of students. 

2. They have a high degree of interest for students. 

3. They supply the necessary basis for develop- 
mental learning and hence make learning more perma- 
nent. 

4. They offer a reality of experience which stimu- 
lates self-activity on the part of pupils. 

5. They develop a continuity of thought; this is 
especially true of motion pictures. 

6. They contribute to growth of meaning and hence 
to vocabulary development. 

7. They provide experiences not easily secured by 
other materials and contribute to the efficiency, depth, 
and variety of learning. 
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Research in the field of audio-visual education indi- 
cates’ that realistic objective materials have genuine 
value in teaching and that their effectiveness depends 
On the clarity of the purpose for which they are used, 
the age of the children, the type of children, the type 
of material being studied, the character of the mate- 
rials used, the methods of projection or use, place of 
use, and the influence of the teacher who uses the 
materials. Significant gains have been reported in 
informational learning, retention and recall, thinking 
and reasoning, activity, interest, imagination, degree of 
assimilation, and personal growth and expression; and 
these results have indicated a saving of time both in 
preparation of work and in completion of minimum 
essentials. 

The following account is presented under seven 
major headings: (a) Audio-visual materials in World 
War Il; (b) Instructional motion pictures; (c) Field 
trips; (d) Still pictures, film strips, and lantern slides; 
(e) Museum materials; (f) Graphic materials; (£2) 
Teacher education. For radio and recordings, see 
RADIo EDUCATION. 

Audio-visual materials in World War Il. For reader 
convenience the research on the use of audio-visual 
materials in World War Il is discussed in two sections; 
(A) in the armed forces and (B) in industry. 

A. IN THE ARMED FORCES. During World War II 
(1941-1945) we trained over twelye million men and 
women for military jobs. Audio-visual materials were 
widely and intensively used at all stages in the train- 
ing program, but scientific evaluations of this use are 
relatively few. Several reasons are given for the 
paucity of research. Personnel was unavailable for 
carrying On scientific studies. Another reason given 
was that most of the audio-visual aids used were spe- 
cifically planned for a specific training task. And 
when a training technique did not meet this need, it 
was changed and another one tried. 

Films. Hoban (41) cites several studies relating to 
film use undertaken by various branches of the Army. 
In one study the Army orientation film, Prelude to 
War, was shown to a group of inductees to determine 
its effect on their information about the war and the 
effect of this information upon morale. This group 
was paired with a matched control group which did 
not see the film. In all cases the film was effective, 
but in addition the study revealed that while those men 
with only elementary-school background learned some- 
thing from the film, those with high-school or college 
experience learned more. 

Similar results were obtained in a study using a film 
on map reading. The higher intelligence group in this 
study showed a 20 per cent increase in material 
learned from the film, while the lower intelligence 
group showed only a 6 per cent increase. Hoban 
sums up these findings with the words: “The more the 
audience brings to the motion picture, the more the 
audience gets out of the picture” (41: 10). 

In another study the use of a film without any addi- 
tional instruction was compared with the teaching of 
the same material by a highly competent instructor 
using a scale model. The subject matter of the experi- 


ment involved training in teamwork. Teams of nine 
men cach were taught to assemble and disassemble a 
portable ratio set. The film-taught groups were able 
to complete their tasks in a little under 7 per cent less 
time than the instructor-taught groups. The men who 
participated were interviewed at the end of the experi- 
ment and the preponderance of opinion was in favor 
of the film method. Many of the men also pointed 
out that the instructor used was especially competent 
and that the film would have been much more superior 
to a mediocre or poor instructor. 

From the results of this experiment and from many 
observations made during the war period, the motion 
picture seems especially effective for teaching the 
teamwork concept, for providing a means for seeing 
the relationships of jobs to be done, and for setting a 
standard of achievement. 

The Army film on map reading was shown to a 
control group and to three experimental groups, one 
seeing the film without comment, one having a brief 
introductory period before viewing the film, and one 
having a short oral quiz following the film. Hoban 
summarizes the findings as follows: “In the case of 
both brighter and duller groups, there was an appre- 
ciable increase in learning from a film when the film 
showing was preceded by the instructor's introductory 
explanatory remarks . . . by the use of competent in- 
structional procedures preceding the showing of a film, 
there is an appreciable increase in audience learning, 
not only of those parts of the film explained in the 
introductory exercises but also in other parts of the 
film as well" (41: 15-16). 

Miles and Spain (63) cite briefly the results of two 
studies on attitudes developed by films. ‘The films 
studied were those of the same orientation series as 
the film Prelude to War, mentioned above. A cross- 
section survey of soldier opinion disclosed that the 
men who had seen the orientation films were the more 
likely to believe that they had a clear idea of why we 
were fighting the war. When compared to those who 
said they were doubtful, twice as many of those who 
thought they had a clear idea of why we were fighting 
the war said they would rather be soldiers than work- 
ers in war industry. 

Another such survey revealed that 70 per cent of 
the men who saw the film Battle of Britain believed 
that the British would have been conquered except for 
determined resistance, while only 46 per cent of those 
who did not see the film held this belief. “This study 
further showed that men who like a film are most 
influenced by it. For example, answers favorable 
toward the British increased 16 per cent among those 
liking the film and only 6 per cent among those not 
liking the film” (63: 63). Finally, a third survey re- 
vealed again that attitudes developed by the motion 
picture are measurable and have remarkable staying 
power. 

Miles and Spain (63) report a study made by the 
Psychological Test Film Unit of the Army Air Forces. 
The study compared learnings derived from (a) a 
training film, (b) studying from a well-illustrated 
manual, and (c) an organized lecture using nineteen 
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lantern slides. Both the superior and inferior sections 
of the movie group did significantly better than the 
other two groups both immediately and after two 
months. There seemed to be no significant differences 
between the manual- and lecture-trained groups. 

Film strips. Film strips were studied to a lesser 
degree by the armed services. Miles and Spain report 
two studies. One was a survey made by the Air 
Forces to find out the attitudes of training-aids officers 
and instructors toward film strips and to discover more 
efficient means of using film strips. Instructors and 
training-aids officers reported confidence in film strips 
as a major aid in teaching and a desire to use them, 
although they were making only partial use of avail- 
able film strips. The instructors and training-aids offi- 
cers seemed to lack experience in using film strips in 
teaching. Some of the reasons for nonuse and disuse 
could be laid to the inferior quality of the film strips 
themselves, and an effort was made to produce better 
strips containing beginning frames offering suggestions 
to instructors, review and quiz frames at the ends, 
and the like. 

Miles and Spain also report a study made by the 
Signal Corps using two types of sound film strips de- 
Signed to teach the Signal Corps phonetic alphabet. 
The only difference between the two was that one re- 
quired the audience to recite aloud at certain points. 
The audience-participation group proved superior to 
the nonparticipation group. Other conclusions were 
that audience participation is especially valuable in 
getting across information if “(1) the material is diffi- 
cult to grasp, (2) the men have little motivation to 
learn, or (3) if the audience is composed of men in 
the lower intelligence levels” (63: 67). 

Hoban (41) made a detailed analysis of the use of 
film strips by the Army, citing several studies in the 
Process. He emphasizes the successful use of film 
Strips in the Army’s program of training functional 
illiterates. The film strips used were carefully corre- 
lated with the Army Reader, tied in directly with the 
military experience of the men, and were eminently 
Successful. (The average illiterate acquired the basic 
reading and arithmetic skills necessary for modern sol- 
diers in about eight weeks.) In another study the 
Army film on map reading was compared in effective- 
ness with a film strip made up of single frames of 
key pictures from the motion picture. Using carefully 
equated groups, the motion picture appeared superior 
In teaching certain concepts and the film strip in 
others. It might be noted here that the film on map 
reading itself is much more an animated film strip 
than a true motion picture. 
> Finally, Hoban indicates that a survey among Army 
Instructors revealed little preference for the film strip. 
Of those surveyed, 48 Per cent preferred graphic port- 
folios (a series of large charts mounted on an easel), 
While only 20 per cent preferred film strips and 18 per 
cent indicated no preference between the two. A de- 
tailed analysis of the reasons Why film strips were not 
as popular or effective in Army instruction as films 
Shows no disparagement of the film strip itself. The 
reasons include (a) the abundance of other aids avail- 


able, (b) the lack of relationship between the pro- 
duction of film strips and their rate of use, (c) the 
additional time and work necessary on the part of an 
instructor in order to use a film strip effectively, and 
(d) the poor quality of many of the film strips as 
compared to the superior quality of other aids. 

Synthetic devices. Special devices, such as mock- 
ups, gunnery trainers, tracking trainers, etc., were also 
the object of a small amount of study during the war- 
time period. Miles and Spain (63) report no signifi- 
cant results. “Some devices were clearly helpful in 
training, while others had doubtful or negative val- 
ues” (63: 75). Several reasons might be offered for 
these results. In the first place, the research was rela- 
tively meager. Second, the devices represented a wide 
range of inventiveness from simple cards containing a 
spinning arrow representing a compass to devices like 
the Waller gunnery trainer using motion-picture pro- 
jectors, screens, and guns with which to fire at the 
targets which are projected. No claims can be made 
for synthetic devices as such. Each device would have 
to be investigated on its own merits. However, syn- 
thetic devices of many kinds were used widely and 
intensively to teach many things, and their use, which 
allowed the complete control of the environment of 
the student at infinitely less cost and danger, probably 
has much to offer civilian education. 

Miles and Spain note several studies made on in- 
Structor and trainee attitudes toward training aids. 
Two major studies were made by the Navy of instruc- 
tors while they were in service, and one was made by 
Chambers (14) for the American Council on Educa- 
tion on veterans after demobilization. Miles and 
Spain summarize the findings as follows: 

“All studies indicate general approval of extensive 
employment of training aids; certain studies suggest 
that trainees desire a balance between use of training 
aids and operation of equipment; and the majority of 
instructors prefer movies to film strips. Instructors 
further believe that movies and film strips shorten 
training time, result in greater learning, and stimulate 
interest and motivation. Finally, returned veterans 
now in colleges and public schools overwhelmingly 
endorse a greater use of audio-visual aids than is now 
Characteristic of civilian education” (63: 75-76). 

B. IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. Audio-visual mate- 
rials were used in the training of millions of industrial 
Workers during World War Il. Most of the industrial 
training films and film strips were produced by the 
United States Office of Education. The total figures 
are impressive: 457 16-mm sound motion pictures, 432 
silent film strips, and 457 accompanying instructor's 
manuals. 

Brooker (8) and others have critically described the 
results of the industrial training-film and film-strip 
Program. Brooker lists several unique contributions 
made by the program, including: (a) the develop 
ment of a pattern of film production, (b) film 
utilization, (c) methods for authenticating content, 
(d) the development of a film series, and (e) distri- 
bution methods. 

Brooker reports three generalizations about the films 
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which were almost unanimous among training direc- 
tors. 

1. Films speeded up training without any loss in 
effectiveness. Estimates as to the amount of accelera- 
tion varied. 

2. Films made the classwork more interesting and 
resulted in less absenteeism. 

3. Films made on the university and college level 
were used successfully on lower grade levels. 

A questionnaire was sent out to 500 purchasers of 
the Office of Education training films inquiring as to 
the value and effectiveness of the films. Both indus- 
trial and educational users were in agreement that the 
films increased interest, improved instruction, resulted 
in greater comprehension, and improved quality of 
workmanship. However, 73 per cent of the industrial 
users thought the films shortened training tine while 
only 52 per cent of the educational users thought so. 
Of significance to future educational use of motion 
pictures and fHm strips is the fact that 84 per cent of 
the industrial users and 97 per cent of the educational 
users stated that the films were correlated with instruc- 
tional units in classes—a much higher percentage than 
generally exists in public education where films are 
very often shown without preview or preparation, or 
in auditoriums, or in some other situation not con- 
nected with instruction. 

Finally, Brooker noted certain conclusions resulting 
from the five years of accumulated experience with the 
project. 

1. Training films will work effectively and yet their 
present success is based on partial use. 

2. We do not yet know very much about the tech- 
niques of communication with films, especially for 
educational purposes. 

3. Films are not good in and of themselves. Films 
are good only if they are well-made and well-used. 
Overoptimism is cautioned against. 

4. New patterns completely removed from the theat- 
rical tradition of film production must be developed 
if we are to make films that are truly educational. 

5. There is a serious need for professional courses 
in visual education so that future producers will under- 
stand the medium in which they work and the edu- 
cative process and the educational system that set the 
requirements for their product. 

6. Instructional films can be produced in great num- 
bers, but not with mass-production techniques. Films 
of any type are a form of artistry. 

7. A better understanding of the way students learn 
from films is needed. There was evidence that stu- 
dents, in viewing films, thought they knew more than 
they did, and, on the other hand, they had learned 
some things on a nonverbal level that they could not 
express. This paradox needs investigation. 

Instructional motion pictures. One of the first ex- 
periments reported was that of David Sumstine pub- 
lished in School and Society in 1918. The early 
studies were subject to a number of limitations: the 
samplings of students were relatively small, the con- 
trols in experimental studies were inadequate, the 
Objectives were often limited, and few films had been 


produced specifically for school use. In many cases 
the films used were ones produced by industrial or 
commercial firms for advertising purposes. Since 
1929 the experimental Studies have tended to be freer 
from these limitations and to exhibit other desirable 
characteristics. The instruction periods have been of 
sufficient length to permit organized use of several 
films and the accumulation of reliable results. Leamn- 
ing outcomes have been more definitive and more 
accurately measured. More outcomes, such as greater 
classroom participation, increased voluntary reading, 
and permanent as well as immediate results of motion- 
picture instruction, have been studied. 

1. VALUE OF FILMS WITH RESPECT TO VARIOUS 
PuRPOSES. Nine categories are recognized on the 
basis of various aspects of learning and other pupil 
activity investigated in the studies. 

a. Learning factual information. The value of the 
film for this purpose is summed up by Wood and 
Freeman (115) in the statement that the film “gives 
the child clear-cut notions of the objects and actions 
in the world about him." Results in agreement with 
this conclusion are found in the experiments of Arn- 
spiger (2), Consitt (19), Knowlton and Tilton (45), 
Marchant (67), Watkins (106), Weber (107), and 
others. In most of these studies the film was used as 
an integral part of the instructional procedure and in 
comparison with other methods of instruction. The 
percentage of increase in factual knowledge varied 
considerably among the studies. 

Although the film is found superior in certain as- 
pects to verbal methods of presenting concrete mate- 
rial, its superiority to other visual aids varies with the 
type of material and the type of learning expected. 
Freeman, Reeder, and Thomas (29) concluded that, 
in presenting tables, maps, and charts, the film is no 
better than the actual tables, maps, and charts pre- 
sented as such. Davis (21), in her analysis of the re- 
sults of certain topical tests used in the Wood and 
Freeman study (115), found visual materials other 
than the film to be more effective than the film for 
presenting factual information about objects. Davis 
also found that there was a tendency for film-taught 
pupils to make fewer wrong responses than pupils in 
the control group. 

Goodman (34) compared the effectiveness of four 
visual media—the sound motion picture, the silent 
motion picture, the sound film strip, and the silent film 
strip—in teaching four units of safety education in 
the sixth grade. The silent motion picture proved 
superior to the other three media. The two film strips 
were next and were about equal with each other. The 
sound film was last. For all media the learning gains 
were high on both immediate and delayed recall. 

b. Retention of material learned. Investigations of 
the effectiveness of films as measured by permanence 
of learning have been conducted by Armnspiger (2), 
Gatto (32), Goodman (34), Hansen (38), Knowlton 
and Tilton (45), Lacy (47), McClusky (53), Ramseyer 
(77), Rulon (86), Skinner and Rich (90), Sumstine (96), 
Weber (107), and Young (118). Permanence of learn- 
ing was measured by administering delayed tests from 
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one week to three and one half months after the period 
of instruction on the experimental material. In gen- 
eral these tests measured factual material on the verbal 
level. 

The experimental procedures of some of these in- 
vestigations were of such nature that the results can- 
not be accepted as adequate or reliable. However, 
these studies consistently show that the use of the film 
in instruction is superior to the use of verbal material 
alone or to the unorganized use of other visual aids 
When retention is measured by delayed tests of the 
type employed. There is also general agreement 
among the data of these investigations that the per- 
centage of superiority of retention is higher than the 
percentage of superiority of immediate learning, when 
Superiority is considered in terms of the test results 
for the nonfilm groups. 

The results of the investigations by Gatto and 
Rulon are particularly significant. Gatto (32) found 
that the mean score of the film group increased 11 
per cent on the delayed test administered five weeks 
after the instructional period, but the mean score of 
the nonfilm group decreased 11 per cent in relation to 
scores on the immediate tests. Gatto, and almost all 
other experimenters, measured retention by the use 
of tests which the pupils had taken on some previous 
Occasion during the experimental period—ecither as a 
pretest or as a test of immediate learning at the end 
of the instructional period. 

Rulon (86), however, secured results by a method 
Which eliminated the element of practice effect on the 
tests. To secure measures of immediate learning, 
Rulon administered a pictorial-verbal test to one half 
of the pupils and a purely verbal test to the other half. 
On the measurement of retention the order of the two 
tests was reversed. He found, as did the other experi- 
menters, that the superiority of the scores of the film 
group over the nonfilm group was higher than the 
corresponding superiority in immediate learning. Fur- 
thermore, Rulon’s tests were designed to measure 
“thinking” ability as well as mere knowledge of facts. 
With practice effects eliminated in the manner de- 
scribed, his results are in harmony with those secured 
On test scores to which a practice effect might have 
accrued. 

c. Habits and skills. Relatively few studies have 
been made on the influence of the film on learning to 
perform acts of skill required in certain school sub- 
jects or on personal habits which function outside the 
school. Freeman, Shaw, and Walker (30), Hollis (43), 
McClusky and McClusky (54), and Rolfe (84) investi- 
ated the effectiveness of the film in teaching skills 
required in school subjects. Freeman and Hoefer 
(28) and Hoefer and Keith (42) made studies on the 
influence of the film on health habits in the everyday 
life of the pupils. 

The results of the studies by Hollis, the McCluskys, 
and Rolfe are in agreement that the demonstration is 
a method of instruction superior to the use of the film 
in teaching manipulatory skills in domestic science, in 
high-school physics laboratory exercises, and in indus- 
trial arts. In all three of these experiments oral in- 


struction was given before the pupils were required to 
perform their tasks, but no instruction was given while 
the children were engaged in working out their proj- 
ects. The test of instructional methods was the rela- 
tive worth of the pupils’ completed work as judged 
by certain established criteria. 

Freeman, Shaw, and Walker found that in teaching 
position in handwriting, the use of a motion picture, 
shown three times during the course of regular class- 
room instruction, was a more effective method than 
either the procedure ordinarily followed in the class- 
room or the ordinary procedure plus frequent reports 
to pupils of their scores on handwriting position. On 
actual improvement in quality of handwriting, how- 
ever, none of the three methods of instruction was 
apparently superior to the others. 

Two studies (28, 42) which were concerned with 
effectiveness of films in inculcating desirable habits of 
diet and care of the teeth, as compared with other 
Visual aids plus oral instruction, did nbt disclose any 
Superiority adhering to the use of the film. This fact 
may be explained by a consideration of the possibility 
that pupils had relatively little control over the factors 
that were measured, i.e. diet, dental treatment, and the 
like. 

Ruffa (85) reported that a film especially prepared 
for specific purposes provided an excellent medium for 
teaching elements of track sports. 

From these few experiments we conclude tentatively 
that the demonstration method of instruction is su- 
perior to the film and other visual aids in teaching 
certain complex manipulatory skills required in some 
of the school subjects. As a method of teaching less 
complex skills of bodily‘ position the film was found 
to be effective, but its value in comparison with ob- 
jective demonstration of a similar nature was not 
determined. Conclusions regarding the effectiveness 
of the film in developing “proper” health habits must 
be held in abeyance, largely because of the lack of 
control of pupils over those conditions which make 
such habits possible. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these conclusions are based on films now 
outmoded and that, since these data were gathered, 
greatly improved films have been made available for 
teaching skills. Further, certain skills, such as those 
in surgery, are not easily demonstrable to large audi- 
ences whereas films of such activities are. 

d. Development of relationships. Knowlton and 
Tilton (45) found that historical photoplays tended to 
interfere with the development of a pupil's sense of 
time relationships and that groups who saw no films 
were superior to film groups on verbal tests designed 
to measure this relationship. On the other hand, the 
authors found the photoplays to be most effective in 
teaching a knowledge of interrelationships involving 
the interaction of events and forces. 

e. Description and explanation. Wood and Free- 
man (115) interpreted the results of their essay-type 
“topical” tests as indicative of the value of the film in 
developing descriptive ability as this outcome was 
measured by the tests. On essay-type questions which 
Are even more abstract than those involving descrip- 
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tion (explanation and comparison), the authors noted 
that the film and nonfilm groups were approximately 
equal. 

f. “Thinking” and “eduction.” Clark (15) meas- 
ured the relative effectiveness of sound and silent pic- 
tures On the first-year college level in the development 
of “ability to think.” He found, insofar as short- 
essay tests measured this ability, that the two methods 
of film presentation were equally effective. 

Rulon (86) classified some of his test items under 
the general head of “eduction.” By “eduction” 
items he meant those which called for more than a 
mere recall of facts. He was particularly interested 
in the types of mental activity involving perception of 
relationship or application of some general principle. 
In other words his “eduction" items required intelli- 
gent thinking from factual knowledge or generaliza- 
tions. He found that, insofar as his tests measured 
“eduction,” the film groups were superior to those 
which had studied only textbook material; the superi- 
ority of the film groups was less on purely factual 
items. 

£. Imagination. Consitt reported on the basis of 
pupil and teacher opinion that the use of films in 
teaching history stimulated the imagination of chil- 
dren. “The children realize the past, gain more 
sympathetic insight into the lives and feelings of the 
men and women of the past, and get a fuller and 
clearer picture of the environment; thus, they can the 
better imaginatively reconstruct for themselves other 
scenes of the same period as those seen on the films” : 
(19: 378). Wises more recent investigation (112) sup- 
ports this conclusion. 

Ah. Development of interest. Objective measures of 
some aspects of pupil interest developed through 
motion-picture presentation have been reported in in- 
vestigations by Clark (15), Dash (20), Freeman and 
Hoefer (28), Knowlton and Tilton (45), and Westfall 
(108). 

Knowlton and Tilton kept a record of the number 
of recitations, voluntary and directed, and of the 
amount of voluntary reading done by seventh-grade 
history pupils both in class and outside of class. 
These investigators found that the Yale Chronicles of 
America photoplays stimulated classroom participation 
in recitation and discussion and also stimulated pupils 
to do voluntary reading in the classroom to a far 
greater extent than did the ordinary classroom method. 
No increase in the amount of reading done outside of 
class was found in the film group, however. 

Freeman and Hoefer (28) reported that the use of 
health films stimulated children to bring in more clip- 
pings, pictures, etc., on the topics studied than did the 
unorganized use of other visual aids. On the other 
hand, there was no noticeable difference in the amount 
of voluntary reading outside of class as between the 
film and nonfilm groups. 

Evidence secured from these two experiments indi- 
cates that films are effective in developing classroom 
participation in discussion and recitation, in stimulat- 
ing interest in other visual and popular reading mate- 

1 Quoted by permission of G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 


rial on the topic of the film, and in stimulating volun- 
tary reading of materials on the film topics available 
in the classroom. The apparent ineffectiveness of the 
film in stimulating a greater degree of reading outside 
of class may have been due to the lack of available 
reading material, the press of other classwork, and 
the unreliability and inadequacy of the pupil reports 
of this reading. 

In the judgment of the teachers in the British in- 
quiry conducted by Consitt (19) and in the elaborate 
experiment by Wood and Freeman (115), the use of 
films as an integral part of classroom procedure 
arouses and maintains pupil interest and increases the 
amount of voluntary reading and class discussion. 
Unfortunately neither of these studies inquired into 
the effectiveness of other visual aids in stimulating 
pupil interest and activity. The reports in the Wood 
and Freeman study were confined to the film teachers. 
Had similar reports been secured from the nonfilm 
teachers who made wide use of other visual aids, simi- 
lar values might have been reported for the materials 
being used. 

The data in the American Council study (40) 
showed that students like classroom motion pictures, 
that the majority would like more, but that students 
can rate films critically as to educational values even if 
they like them. The study showed that certain factors 
controlling interest determined the response of chil- 
dren to films. Among these factors were age, sex, eco- 
nomic and cultural status, and previous experience. 
For example, children like films showing characters 
their own age, are interested in the activities of their 
own sex in films, respond to familiar things and set- 
tings, and interpret film materials in accordance with 
their sense of values. In considering the film as a 
means for combating racial prejudice there was evi- 
dence that films dealing with minority groups sympa- 
thetically break down prejudices, but that if sympathy 
is not present in the treatment the film only serves to 
reinforce existing prejudices. 

Children's responses to films were found to be re- 
lated to their mental maturity. Older children were 
found to be more sensitive to the technical qualities of 
films than younger children. Younger children tended 
to respond more volubly to film content and their re- 
sponses were to specific items in the films. Older 
children, on the other hand, were not so voluble and 
were more capable of responding to general ideas. 
Hoban (40) indicates that the difference between the 
responses of “dull” and “bright” pupils to films is a dif- 
ference of degree, not of kind. 

i. Responses to elements of films. Despite all the 
experimentation in the use of films, little attention has 
been given to the elementary features of films which 
produce the responses observed in children. More- 
over, there has been little study of the specific re- 
sponses made to these elements. The suggestion has 
been advanced that the element of “action” is the one 
important film factor which is not duplicated by 
other visual aids. While this may be true, the value 
of “action” in the abstract is neither conclusively 
proved nor specifically demonstrated. 
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An elaborate objective analysis of pupil responses to 
elements of films was made by Terry (98). She ana- 
lyzed the types of children’s responses to the Yale 
Chronicles of America photoplays as recorded in the 
stenographic report of the class proceedings in the 
Knowlton and Tilton investigation (45). From this 
analysis Terry found that “adolescent children show 
a decided preference for historical personages” (98: 
(133). Sixty per cent of the children’s responses in 
class were classified as responses to persons. Further- 
more she concluded that “inasmuch as there were 
many scenes in the photoplays depicting action, yet 
50 large a percentage of the responses were about per- 
sons, it would seem that children are not able to 
discriminate between people and people as a part of 
action” (98: 133). 

Sturmthal and Curtis (95) used a new technique in 
the study of films by Obtaining audience response to 
two motion pictures with the Lazarsfeld-Stanton pro- 
gram analyzer, a device used to study audience re- 
Sponses to radio programs. The subjects press two 
buttons, one for like and one for dislike, as they view 
the film, and the results are recorded on a moving 
tape. Thus, a film can be analyzed sequence by se- 
quence in terms of the likes and dislikes of an audi- 
ence. The investigators also used a self-administering 
questionnaire and interview technique to supplement 
and check their findings. About 200 subjects were 
studied as they responded to two films, one a docu- 
mentary on social conditions, the other a film praising 
conditions in America which was made by a large 
manufacturer as a public-relations film. 

The investigators found that the Visual element was 
the most important and the one the audience reacted 
to; that the motion picture to be Successful should in 
fact move; that there was Some decrease in liking for 
certain sequences when shown again, but that the 
reaction to repetition of Sequences or length of se- 
quences depended entirely on how they were done. 
Transitions and unnecessary or completely familiar 
material met with indifference. Common things, on 
the other hand, were liked When the build-up was 
£00d or when they bad a symbolic value. Close-ups 
were liked, especially when they reflected the signifi 
cance of the film content, and mood is very important 
in determining audience reaction to films. 

With reference to content, the audiences liked scenes 
of well-being and disliked scenes of deprivation but 
recalled scenes of deprivation more; audiences want a 
story—they like films where “something is Loing to 
happen.” The grasp of the meaning in a film was 
found to be proportionate to its clarity. When a film 
supported beliefs of the viewers it had high appeal. 
Most people, however, did not recognize the industrial 
public-relations film for what it was, 

Finally, Sturmthal and Curtis stated that they could 
predict with a high degree of accuracy which sex 
would like a film or any given sequence in a film after 
studying one third of the script. People with higher 
education liked impersonal scenes more than those 
with lower education, who preferred scenes with peo- 
ple in their homes and the like. 


j- Responses on nonfilm items. A few expen 
menters differentiated the items of tests used to meas- 
ure results of instruction into (a) the items the 
answers to which were found directly or indirectly in 
the films and (b) the items the answers to which were 
found in material other than the films. 

In Rulon’s experiment (86) especially written and 
illustrated textbooks were used in all experimental 
groups, and films especially constructed to correlate 
with the material of the textbooks were presented 
three times on each unit to the film group. His data 
show that groups to which the films were not shown 
Scored 15 per cent higher on nonfilm items of the 
immediate tests than did the groups to which the films 
were shown. On the retention test, however, this dif- 
ference disappeared. 

Arnspiger (2) found that the gains of nonfilm Broups 
tended to be slightly higher in three of the four 
natural-science units on items not shown in the film, 
but that in all music units the film groups were slightly 
higher on those items. 

Results secured on experiments in which stand- 
ardized tests were used (18, 32, 45, 66) showed no 
significant difference between groups using films in 
instruction and those using other methods including 
demonstrations, experiments, supplementary reading, 
and so on. Since standardized tests are not built to 
measure particular material covered in a film, the 
results from these four experiments indicate that the 
mere use of certain films is no guarantee of increase 
in all types of learning or of increase in learning in 
all areas of the subject illustrated by a film. Further- 
more, these results and those secured by Davis, Rulon, 
and Arnspiger indicate that, when the learning activi- 
ties of the control groups are measured to even a 
slight extent, the control groups are superior to some- 
What the same extent in the mental activity in which 
they engaged and that the experimental groups are 
Superior in the particular activity in which they en- 
gaged. These trends are indicated only insofar as the 
tests actually measure the results of all types of in- 
struction and the objectives of these types of instruc- 
tion. 

2. EFFECTIVENESS OF FILMS WITH “DULL” AND 
“BRIGHT” PupiLs. The relative effectiveness of mo- 
tion-picture films with “dull” and “bright” children 
has been studied by Arnspiger (2), Consitt (19), Helen 
C. Davis (21), Knowlton and Tilton (45), Mason (59), 
Mock (64), Terry (98), Westfall (108), Wise (111), 
Wittich and Fowlkes (113), and Wolfe (114). These 
investigations were carried On in several subjects, and 
the effectiveness of the film was compared with that 
Of several different methods of instruction. 

The effectiveness of films with children of a given 
level of “intelligence” must be expected to vary with 
the subject taught and with the learning outcomes 
Measured. Where effectiveness is considered in terms 
of verbal responses to information tests, films seem to 
be relatively more effective for “dull” than for “bright” 
Pupils. Where effectiveness is considered in terms of 
ability to make verbal generalizations, films are not 
as effective for “dull” as for “bright” pupils. Where 
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effectiveness is considered in terms of number of dis- 
criminations, the films are more effective for “bright” 
pupils. This result is to be expected because “bright” 
pupils tend to make more discriminations than do 
“dull” pupils. 

3. EFFECTIVENESS OF FILMS ON VARIOUS GRADE 
LEVELS. The effectiveness of the film with respect to 
various grade levels was investigated directly by 
Consitt (19) and R. L. Davis (22) and indirectly by 
Mead (60). Many investigations have been made of 
the values of the film in different school grades, but 
these three are the only ones giving direct attention to 
the problem of relative effectiveness as such. 

The findings suggest that films are more effective on 
the higher grade levels, but certain limitations should 
be noted. Consitt’s conclusions were arrived at on the 
basis of a few teachers’ judgments from a few observa- 
tions; Davis’ data were secured from one four-minute 
presentation of a single film; and Mead’s interpretation 
is based on unequivalent material and tests. However, 
supporting evidence for the suggested generalization is 
to be found in other investigations. For example, 
Ramseyer (77), on the basis of fairly extensive data, re- 
ported a high degree of retention of changed attitudes 
by senior-high-school pupils. But further controlled 
experimentation is needed to establish definite general- 
izations. 

4. EFFECTIVENESS OF VERBAL COMMENTARY ON 
FILM PRESENTATION. The effectiveness of verbal com- 
mentary on film presentation has been investigated by 
a large number of experimenters from several points 
of view. In most studies, however, the measurement 
has been in terms of verbal responses of pupils on 
objective tests of factual information. The data from 
these investigations, consequently, are applicable only 
to those types of learning which were measured on 
the verbal level by these tests. Such outcomes as 
vividness of imagery, variety of visual detail, and so 
on, were ignored by the experimenters. 

There is general agreement among the results of 
investigations by Einbecker (26), McClusky (53), 
McClusky and McClusky (55), Mead (60), Weber 
(107), and Westfall (108), that oral commentary on 
a film is more effective than presentation of a film 
without oral commentary or with written titles. Hollis 
(43) found evidence that the film followed by verbal 
discussion was more effective than the presentation 
of the film following the discussion. Consitt (19) 
reported agreement with this conclusion. 

Clark (15) found that silent and sound films were 
equally effective instructional methods when results 
were measured in terms of factual information. 
Sumstine (96), on the other hand, found that verbal 
accompaniment was positively detrimental in film 
instruction. Both these investigations, particularly 
the latter, are considerably handicapped by limitations 
of technique of measurement. Hansen (39) reported 
no reliable difference between teacher and film com- 
mentary when the verbalization was identical. 

When sound films were compared with demonstra- 
tions, Clark found neither of the methods significantly 
superior, although the demonstration was slightly 


superior on the basis of factual information scores. 
On the other hand, Eads and Stover (24) found a 
sound film superior to a demonstration in teaching 
techniques of diagnosis and remedial treatment in 
arithmetic to teachers on the college level. 

Park (72) studied the vocabulary and comprehension 
difficulties of sound motion pictures by examining the 
verbal accompaniments to cight films and analyzing 
the responses of 640 pupils to these films. He found 
that children learn some difficult words by viewing 2 
film once, especially if the words are illustrated in the 
film; that the interest of children in sound motion 
pictures corresponded to the mean vocabulary level of 
films. Interest in the film and gain in content knowl- 
edge are closely related, and there are close relations 
between sentence length and gain in knowledge with 
the greater gain on the side of the shorter sentence. 
Park concluded that there should be more study and 
discussion of films in the classroom prior to and after 
sceing a film in order to clear up vocabulary diffi- 
culties, and that difficult words in films should be 
examined and defined by teachers. 

5. FREQUENCY AND DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTION. 
The problem of frequency and distribution of film 
projection has not been investigated as such in the 
experiments reported. Rulon (86) made a short pre- 
liminary investigation to determine the optimal number 
of projections of film materials, and on the basis of 
pupil opinion he selected three projections as a method 
in his experiment on values of sound films in general- 
science teaching. Eads and Stover (24) found that 
students who saw a film twice made higher scores on a 
test of factual information than did students who saw 
it only once. No satisfactory conclusions on the 
problem of frequency and distribution of projection 
are justified on the basis of experimental data reported 
S0 far. 

6. AUDITORIUM AND CLASSROOM PROJECTION OF 
FILMS. The problem of use of films in relation to the 
size of the instructional group was investigated by 
Knowlton and Tilton (45). It was found that the 
results on factual tests were consistently higher for 
the groups who had seen the films in the classroom. 
Krasker (46) found that the use of educational films is 
not as efficient with large groups in the auditorium as 
it is with small groups in the classroom. 

7. UTILIZATION AND EVALUATION. While many of 
the studies reported in other sections include some 
material on film utilization and evaluation, recent 
studies are pointing more in these directions. Wit- 
tich and Fowlkes (113) studied three methods of using 
sound films. The first involved little or no class 
preparation; the second, a limited amount of anticipa- 
tion of questions to be answered, difficult words to be 
noted, etc. The third method repeated method 2 and 
a day later added oral discussion of prearranged ques- 
tions and a second viewing of the film. The time 
taken by the various methods is presented below. The 
per cents are computed with method 1 as the base. 


Method 1—35 minutes—100 per cent 
Method 2—45 minutes—129 per cent 
Method 3—90 minutes—257 per cent 
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However, when we express the accomplishment of 
the students as per cents of method 1 (based on a 
S0-item test On the films) they are: 


Method 1—100 
Method 2—123 to 160 
Method 3—157 to 199 


Thus, the extra 29 per cent of time spent on method 
2 over method 1 gave 23 to 60 per cent increase in 
information. But the 157 per cent increase in time 
of method 3 over method 1 gave only a gain of 57 to 
99 per cent over method 1. Method 3 used twice the 
time of method 2, but gained only about 25 per cent 
in accomplishment over method 2. Thus we see that 
method 2 is the most efficient on the basis of the data 
presented. No study was made of delayed retention. 

Krasker (46) in studying various techniques of using 
educational films in the classroom found that merely 
showing the film without preparation of the class is 
an inefficient method. The best technique seemed to 
be that of using directed questions. 

The American Council study (40) re-emphasized the 
importance of the teacher in the pattern of teaching 
with films. The teacher must keep in mind the re- 
lationship between knowledge of subject matter, devel- 
opment of student abilities, and procedures in the 
classroom when using films. The purposes should 
determine film selection, grade placement of film, and 
teaching technique. Film utilization involves preview- 
ing, class preparation, showing, and follow-up activi- 
ties. 

The study furthered understanding of the problems 
and techniques of film evaluation. Both the expert 
panel and teacher and student judgment were used in 
evaluating films. A comparison of these techniques 
Showed that both teachers and students participating 
in the classroom use of films rate films somewhat 
higher than does a panel of experts. Tn addition. 
teacher and student judgments were quite similar. 
While some differences were found among teachers’ 
ratings of the same film, these differences were due 
primarily to the different Purposes the teachers wanted 
the film to serve. The results of the thousands of 
film evaluations were Published in the project's descrip- 
tive encyclopedia of films (92). 

Other publications of the study were those by the 
staff of the Tower Hill School of Wilmington, Dela- 
Ware (93), Cochran (17), Noel (71), Bell and others 
(6), and Brooker and Herrington (9). The American 
Council's Committee on Motion Pictures in Education 
has, in addition, published later studies, one by 
Seaton (87), and the one by Noel and Leonard (70) 
referred to in this article under “Teacher education.” 

With reference to using films in the curriculum it 
was found that films must be dealt with rationally in 
the classroom, i.e. thought about and studied. Films 
have a wide range of usefulness—on the average a 
range of nine grades, with some having a range of 
fifteen grades but there is a limit to the number of 
useful showings of any one film. Significantly, inter- 
est generated by films can lead to a Variety of activities 
and forms of expression on the part of students. In 


addition to conveying information, films are useful 
in building concepts, developing critical thinking, and 
forming proper attitudes. 

The study indicated that films sometimes conveyed 
misconceptions to children. The sources of these mis- 
conceptions were listed as: (a) lack of pictorial or 
verbal orientation, (b) poor casting and acting, (ce) 
overcondensation, (d) distortion of events, and (e) 
pictorial omission of elements mentioned in the titles 
Or verbal accompaniment. 

Field trips. One of the developments in the audio- 
visual field relates to the community as a resource for 
teaching materials. Early studies often evaluated a 
field trip as contrasted with reading materials, a film, 
etc. Later studies have put much more stress on 
making available a variety of resource materials for 
class use. A significant movement for the develop- 
ment of such resource materials has focused around 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation which has headquarters at the University of 
North Carolina. This new approach to resource 
materials will probably displace the previous concern 
for discovering the value of one type of resource as 
contrasted with another. Our experimental concern 
in the future is likely to lie in studies of integrated 
use of all resources. 

Some of the more recent resource studies as re- 
ported by Young (119) are those of Edson (25), Caplan 
(13), Noe (69), Mason (58), and Fraser (27). The 
last is especially significant in reporting reliable gains 
in information, understanding, skills, and attitudes as 
outcomes from a study excursion undertaken by 
twelfth-grade pupils. 

The scientific study of field trips (school journeys 
Or excursions) is extremely limited. Price (75) pre- 
sented data from 268 elementary schools scattered 
throughout the United States concerning the number 
and type of field trips. The rank of frequency of 
types for 122 of these schools, each of which included 
the entire eight grades, was (a) museums, (b) civic 
buildings, (c) libraries, (d) urban industries, (e) 
higher schools, (f) rural industries, (8) newspapers, 
(A) banks, and (i) commercial offices. When these 
schools were asked to indicate whether or not these 
field trips were of high, medium, low, or no value, 
more than 75 per cent of all the principals rated these 
activities as of high value. None of the trips was rated 
as of low value or no value. 

Atyeo (3) studied the effect of excursions on an 
experimental group of 26 high-school pupils in ancient- 
history classes. A control group, matched on the 
basis of age, intelligence quotient, and performance 
On standardized history tests, was taught with the 
Same methods, excluding only visits to various mu- 
seums. Atyeo concluded that the excursion technique 
is superior to class discussion for teaching material 
requiring comparisons and knowledge of concrete 
Objects which can be more easily visualized with the 
aid of experiences which the excursion offered, and 
that class discussion yields better results for material 
for Which memory is important—such as dates, dimen- 
sions, and items usually presented in list or outline 
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form in notebook or textbook. Although these con- easily distinguished objects in the foreground. (f) 


clusions may be reasonable, the experimental data 
presented by Atyeo do not appear to warrant them. 

Some other evidence also indicates that the out- 
comes of field trips include changed or augmented 
interests, attitudes, points of view, and other controls 
of conduct not measured by typical achievement tests. 
Abraham (1) in his analysis of the effectiveness of a 
visit to Washington, D. C., by a group of high-school 
students presented certain observations concerning 
pupil response. The basic value, he concluded, of this 
particular journey was represented not so much by a 
gain in information on political and economic issues 
as by an enhanced interest in these matters arising 
from the vividness with which they were presented in 
direct contact with legislators and other public offi- 
cials. The total effect of the visit was to increase 
esteem for the people who make, administer, and 
interpret the laws of the land. 

Atyeo (3) also studied the relative effects of field 
trips and regular class procedure upon later interests. 
The experimental group showed an increased desire to 
visit the countries studied and to visit places in the 
vicinity which held some relationship to the subject 
matter covered; the discussion group expressed a 
stronger interest in reading books relating to the 
material than in making excursions. On the basis of 
a many-sided evaluation of a trip which 15 selected 
boys and girls of the eleventh grade of Lincoln School 
made to the coal-mining area in West Virginia, Raths 
(78: 208) expressed the following conclusion: “... 
What has been collected suggests that carefully 
planned direct experiences may result in clarifying the 
beliefs which students hold; it suggests also that 
greater allegiance to human values, firmer faith in 
democratic principles, a more flexible outlook which 
considers solutions to social problems as tentative 
and not arbitrary, are some of the desirable outcomes 
which may come from educational experiences similar 
to the West Virginia trip.” 

Clark (16) identified some of the contributions that 
the field trip could make to four sixth-grade units: 
Egypt, printing, transportation, and communication. 
Children who went on the field trip recorded for each 
unit a greater variety of items which especially inter- 
ested them. They also listed with greater frequency 
a wider variety of activities in which they stated they 
would like to engage after the unit was finished. 

Still pictures, film strips, and lantern slides. 
Williams (110) studied the preferences of 939 fifth-, 
sixth-, and seventh-grade children for a collection of 
portraits on exhibit including 32 oil paintings, 28 
colored prints, and a number of miniatures, tintypes, 
and daguerreotypes. The basic conclusions include 
the following: (a) There is a marked tendency for 
the majority of children to like the same pictures. (b) 
Children like pictures of people, places, or incidents 
with which they are familiar. (c) Pictures of things 
unfamiliar to the children but about which they have 
read and heard are popular. (d) Pictures which tell 
a story appeal to children to some extent. (e) Chil- 
dren like pictures in which there are a few large, 


Instruction influences only to a small extent a person's 
liking for certain pictures. (g) Most children show a 
tendency to choose pictures which are cxamples of 
BOOd painting. 

There are several studies of pupil interests and other 
aspects of their reactions to still pictures. In a study 
of the effects of repeated showings of reproductions of 
paintings to pupils in grades 7 and 9, Mendenhall and 
Mendenhall (62) reported that the pupils expressed dis- 
tinct preferences relative to the pictures shown and 
that these preferences tended to be intensified as the 
showings were repeated. The pictures which appealed 
most were those of a representative type, conventional 
in content, style, and color; natural scenes were pre- 
ferred to portraits and figures (62: 69). 

Buswell (12) studied the nature of the eye move- 
ments of two hundred individuals as they looked at 
55 pictures of various types. Among his basic con- 
clusions is this statement: “The directions given prior 
to looking at a picture have a marked influence upon 
the character of perception.” Terman and Merrill 
(97) reported that the reactions of immature and 
mature persons in viewing Still pictures vary from 
enumeration at the simplest level to description at 
the second level and interpretation at the highest 
level. Shaffer (88) noted in his study of the cartoon 
a very sharp increase in the ability to interpret be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 15. Gates (31) has shown 
that children vary greatly in their ability to perceive 
facial expressions from pictures and that there is a 
general improvement in this ability with increasing 
age. 

Young (119) cites several studies on still pictures 
used in social-studies instruction. Badley (4), Park 
and Stephenson (73), and Waddle (104) studied pic- 
ture magazines, slides and flat pictures, and stereo- 
graphs respectively. In general, it was found that 
these materials were effective means of teaching and 
learning. Stenius (94) reports studies by Vauter 
(102) on handmade lantern slides and Halbert (35; 
see also 36) on illustrations in books that would indi- 
cate significant values for these materials. Zyve (120) 
analyzed the relative effectiveness of lantern slides 
as a device for teaching arithmetic combinations as 
compared with the use of the blackboard. Under 
conditions existing in this experiment, she concluded 
that: “Two days of teaching arithmetic combinations 
with the lantern slides gave approximately the same 
results that three days’ teaching gave when using 
blackboard presentations.” 

Museum materials. An experiment by Bloomberg 
(see 76) dealt with preparation of children for museum 
visits. The most successful plan for the brightest 
group was one in which the museum instructor went 
to the schoolroom to present the background one 
week preceding the class visit to the museum. The 
most effective plan for the medium group, however, 
was stimulation of children by pertinent questions. 
The investigator reported that in all the various teach- 
ing plans too much material had been presented at 
a single lesson. She indicated that, if accuracy in 
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Observation is an important aim, it is better to attempt 
less and secure greater clarity. Her further conclu- 
Sion was the need for less instruction by the teacher 
and more investigation on the part of the children. 

On the basis of experiments carried on in coopera- 
tion with the Buffalo Museum of Science, Robinson 
(see 76) concluded: (a) A silent-reading lesson and 
a test on the material read, not more than a week 
prior to the visit, had a marked positive effect on 
the amount known by the children at the end of the 
museum visit. (b) The test on the silent-reading 
lesson is a valuable teaching device, and the effect 
Of it is evidenced in the amount the children know 
at the end of their museum visit. (c) The use of 
pictorial materials and the game-card technique in 
conjunction with the silent-reading material increases 
the effectiveness of the preparation for the museum 
visit. (d) The preparation for the museum visit is 
more effective when it occurs one day before the visit 
than when it occurs two days, one week, or two weeks 
before the visit. There is evidence that the prepara- 
tion has some effect even though it precedes the 
museum visit by as much as two weeks, but the 
conservative estimate is that an interval longer than 
one week reduces the effectiveness of the preparation 
to the vanishing point. 

Studies (see 76) of the relative effectiveness of a 
lecture during the museum visit'and a discussion led 
to the conclusion that discussion methods were supe- 
rior to lecture methods for children of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Fifth-grade pupils, however, learned 
more when the museum instructor lectured to them 
in the museum halls than they did with other methods. 

Powel (74) reports at length on a cooperative study 
developed under a grant from the General Education 
Board in which art museums in five cities participated. 
The various museums developed experimental pro- 
grams serving the needs of schools and of school chil- 
dren in out-of-school situations. These programs 
Were evaluated at the end of a three-year period. 

The study is descriptive rather than statistical, and 
several recommendations were made to schools as a 
result of the experiment. These included: (a) Schools 
must provide better facilities for exhibits and dis- 
plays. (b) The scheduling problem, particularly on 
the secondary level, must be Solved so that much 
greater use may be made of museum materials not 
in the school. (c) Each school should have some 
person responsible for the museum programs. (d) 
There must be greater emphasis upon teacher educa- 
tion in the use of museum materials, and teachers 
should make known the needs of the schools to the 
museums. (e) The schools must eventually develop 
their own visual agencies which will produce materials 
and work cooperatively with existing museums. 

The study also made two recommendations to 
museums: (a) that museums begin to work up dis- 
plays and exhibits suitable to school children of all 
ages tied in with school programs, and (b) that 
museums begin to develop programs appealing to chil- 
dren on an out-of-school basis to compete with less 
socially desirable use of leisure time. 


Graphic materials. Graphs are of two types, con- 
ventional and pictorial. The conventional graph 
uses the bar, the circle, and the line. The pictorial 
graph presents quantitative data by means of symbols 
bearing resemblance to the object itself—partly con- 
ventionalized but sometimes an exact pictorial repre- 
sentation of the object itself. Grain may be repre- 
sented by means of bags, electricity by means of an 
electric-light bulb, unemployment by means of a 
conventionalized figure of a man in a dejected, slump- 
ing position. Attempts are being made to develop an 
international set of symbols for pictorial graphs. 
‘These international symbols have been called “iso- 
types” and were developed by Otto Neurath. 

Only meager research has been reported upon the 
use of graphic materials and the abilities required to 
interpret them. Thomas (99) made a study of the 
ability of fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade pupils 
in the reading of circle, two-dimension diagram, hori- 
Zontal-bar, multiple-picture, and line ‘graphs. She 
concluded that slow fourth-grade children derive little 
meaning from graphs, but superior fourth-grade chil- 
dren understand the meaning of simple graphs and 
Can read simple facts from them. She also found 
that picture graphs, two-dimension diagrams, and 
circle graphs are the easiest for pupils of all grades 
to read, while line graphs are the hardest. Wasb- 
burne (105) concluded that the bar graph is the form 
most favorable to the recall of relative amounts 
(static comparisons) when the comparisons called 
for involve a fair degree of difficulty. 

Wrightstone (116) made a study of junior- and 
senior-high-school pupils to discover the relative effec- 
tiveness of pictorial graphs as compared with the 
more conventional graphs using bars, circles, and lines. 
Pictorial graphs proved slightly more effective. When 
individuals were asked their preference for one form 
versus the other, the attitude of most was favorable 
to the pictorial type. 

Use of graphs to convey quantitative information 
is a fruitful subject for research. There is reason to 
believe that the effectiveness of pictorial graphs in this 
relationship is exaggerated. 

Young (119) reports studies in the use of graphic 
materials in the social studies by McLeese (56), 
Thompson (100), Wise (111), and Wrightstone (117). 
With the exception of Wrightstone, all the investi- 
Lators studied the use of maps only. The results 
show in general (a) that maps are effective means of 
developing certain concepts, particularly in geography 
and history, and (b) that map reading must be care- 
fully taught. Wrightstone (117) found a gradual 
growth in the reading of graphs and maps from the 
seventh through the twelfth grade. 

Teacher education. Two studies on teacher educa- 
tion in audio-visual materials may be mentioned. 
De Bernardis and Brown (23) surveyed 44 directors 
of audio-visual aids programs and 200 teachers, 
Supervisors, and administrators as to their opinions 
of what audio-visual instructional skills and knowl- 
edge are most important and should be included in 
teacher-education courses. High ratings were given 
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to the operation of audio-visual equipment and the 
techniques of utilizing audio-visual aids in teaching. 
Lower ratings were given to production techniques and 
the provision of proper facilities for audio-visual 
programs. High ratings were given in almost all cases 
to those items concerning which the respondents had 
knowledge, and the findings do not entirely justify 
the conclusions of the authors who indicate that all 
items rated above a certain arithmetical figure should 
be included in audio-visual courses for teachers and 
all items rated below should not. 

Noel and Leonard (70) arrive at the content for 
audio-visual-materials courses from the deliberations 
of a California committee consisting of audio-visual 
directors, professors of education, public-school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, etc., appointed on a state-wide 
basis by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
There is some disagreement with the De Bernardis and 
Brown study both as to content and emphasis. Noel 
and Leonard-include a detailed suggested content, 
suggested programs for preservice and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers, and guides for the evaluation of 
teacher education programs in audio-visual education. 

EDGAR DALE 
JAMES D. FINN 
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BEHAVIORISM. Bebhaviorsm, as an American 
school of psychology, dates from 1913, when Jobn B. 
Watson brought to a bead the issue of objective 
versus subjective methods of observing psychological 
phenomena. The objective viewpoint had already 
been maintained by the American zoologist Locb and 
by the German zoologists Beer, Bethe, and von 
Uexkill in their experimental analyses of lower forms 
and by the Russian physiologists Bekhterev and 
Pavlov in their experimental treatments of higher 
animals and man. 

On its negative side the behaviorist thesis was that 
scientifically valuable data cannot be obtained by 
introspection. What one person can observe concern- 
ing the way in which he experiences his own sensa- 
tions, feelings, ideas, and the like is not open to 
check by anyone else; and this violates the rule of 
scientific method that the data obtainable by one 
investigator should be directly verifiable by another, 
Subjective observations are a strictly private affair. 
A second attack upon introspection was the claim 
that its subject matter, one's own conscious experi- 
ence, was unsubstantial and untangible and a survival 
of the soul of medieval theology. The behaviorist 
called attention to the procedures adopted by those 
psychologists who study infants and young children, 
insane patients, advertising devices, personnel place- 
ment, the cffects of drugs, and very many other 
problems. They do not proceed by asking their sub- 
jects to analyze their mental states. 

On its positive side behaviorism offered to substitute 
for all descriptions of “how it feels,” what one “pic- 
tures in his mind's eye," and so on observations of 
what is going on, made by another person with or 
without apparatus aids. These observations have in- 
cluded physiological processes—endocrine changes, 
neural impulses, visceral activities—but they are more 
properly restricted to those processes and activities 
that are in some way involved in motor (muscular 
and glandular) responses of the organism to envirop- 
mental stimuli. 

It is not an accident that the proponents of be- 
haviorism were in most cases much interested in 
animal psychology. A simple way to envisage any 
psychological problem in their terms is to state it as 
one would have to if applying it to a subhuman 
organism. For example, the problem “Of what color 
hues can we be conscious?” becomes, by changing 
the “we” to “it,” the following: “To what light fre- 
quencies can it be trained to respond?” Two amplifi- 
cations of this should be noted. A human subject's 
reactions can also be guided by verbal stimuli; e.g. 
he may be instructed, “Pick out those colored yarns 
that resemble this one.” Further, his reactions can 
themselves be verbal: after being trained to make the 
vocal reaction “red” to one light frequency, to say 
“blue” to a second, and so on, he can be provided the 
verbal stimulation, “Tell me what color this is,” and 
he will make the appropriate vocal reaction. 

Other subjective psychological problems were sim- 
ilarly restated. To study emotional life, refined instru- 
mentation was resorted to in order to bring out for 
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observation the delicate changes in blood vessels, in 
salivary glands, in stomach contractions, in heart 
action, and so on. To study attention, one needed 
sensitive instruments to reveal changes in the subject's 
bodily posturings. To get at the subject's thinking 
processes—admittedly much more difficult—one ana- 
lyzed his verbal responses or recorded the minute 
electrical potentials of different muscle groups or 
simply watched what he did and what his end-reactions 
might be as recorded in writings. 

Some serious popular confusions in the connotation 
of the word “‘behaviorism” must be pointed out: (a) 
The behaviorist is not more “deterministic” and 
“mechanistic” than is the introspectionist, for the latter 
too sees his scientific aim to lie in the noting of 
invariable sequences and dependencies. (b) A be- 
haviorist is not necessarily an “environmentalist,” 
explaining all human traits as the results of learning. 
Watson once happened to take an extreme antiheredity 
position; but other behaviorists have not followed him. 
(c) Behaviorism is not necessarily “atomistic,” re- 
ducing all human nature to little bits. The early 
objectivists and behaviorists treated human behavior 
as if it were simply an aggregation of reflexes; but the 
introspectionists too were extreme atomists with their 
sensations and other mental elements. And more 
recently Tolman and others have emphasized a 
“molar behaviorism” which studies the behavior of 
organisms-as-wholes. 

‘Today the behavioristic movement may be said to 
have accomplished its most important mission, that 
of restoring equilibrium to what had been an unbal- 
anced view of man in which he had been considered 
merely as a possessor and observer of conscious states. 
Its influence continues more as a widespread emphasis 
upon objective approaches than in the polemical ten- 
ets of a school. Most recent experimental and clinical 
Work is in point of fact objectively conducted; but little 
is heard nowadays in the way of special advocacy. 
‘The term “behavior” is in universal use, but the term 
“behaviorist” is seldom employed. 

‘The consequences of theoretical behaviorism for 
educational practice are not enormous, simply for 
the reason that most practice is already in fact be- 
havioristic. Little instruction is aimed at creating or 
changing states of mind; rather the purpose is the 
development of habits: motor, intellectual, emotional, 
and social. In consequence research in education has 
only the faintest traces of interest in just what are the 
school child’s states of consciousness and seldom em- 
Pploys the procedure of asking him to analyze his feel- 
ings and thoughts. School children are, of course, 
conscious human beings, but in the details of their 
consciousness educators are wittingly or unwittingly 
not particularly interested. It is their activities and 
revealed attitudes toward their tasks, toward their 
responsibilities, and toward other people that count. 

Editorial note. The objective approach in the study 
of psychological problems is apparent in several 
articles. See especially ATTITUDES, HIGHER MENTAL 
PROCESSES, LEARNING, and MOTIVATION. 

JoHN F. DASHIELL 
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BILINGUALISM. Bilingualism means simply the 
use of two languages by the same person or group, 
It occurs naturally in individual development when a 
child or adult is exposed to two languages in ordinary 
social contacts. Though the home itself may be 
bilingual because the parents use different languages, 
the more frequent situation is one in which one lan- 
guage is learned in the home and a second language 
is learned outside. In such cases the home language 
may have a substantial advantage in the time when 
it is begun, in the opportunities for practice, and in 
the motive for learning. In the extreme situation the 
second language is learned, to the extent that it is 
learned at all, almost entirely in school. 

Scope of problem. Bilingualism is world-wide, 
existing wherever people speaking different languages 
come into contact with each other and involving all 
the languages brought together in this way. Arsenian 
(3) quotes an estimate that some 1500 different lan- 
guages are used by the peoples of the earth. Modern 
methods of communication and growing interdepend- 
ence greatly increase the need of bilingualism. 
Within the United States immigration has created 
many bilingual situations, and in the Southwest the 
predominantly English-speaking people of this country 
come into contact with the predominantly Spanish- 
speaking population of Mexico, resulting in a bilingual 
situation likely to continue far beyond the foreseeable 
future. Puerto Rico and other non-English-speaking 
possessions present special problems. 

As early as 1928 an International Conferencé on 
Bilingualism met at Luxemburg (12). The proceedings 
of that conference give a vivid picture of conditions in 
some of the European countries and of the problems 
of bilingual education as seen at that time. Conditions 
in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Belgium, and 
South Africa are discussed by Aucamp (4), and the 
bilingual situation “in the postwar world” is sume 
marized by Arsenian (3). A committee of the Ameri 
can Council of Learned Societies (1) classified the 
white population in the United States in 1790 into 
their national or linguistic stocks, and reports of the 
Census supply evidence on later immigration. 

A universal language. The possibility of a universal 
language has intrigued philosophers and statesmen. 
If only all peoples could be brought to use the same 
language, one great barrier to understanding and 
friendship would be removed. As Pulgram (32) 
suggests, however, the cultivation of good relations 
cannot wait on the adoption of a universal language; 
to a certain extent the sequence must be understanding 
first and then a common language. 

At the present time no language even approaches 
the status of a universal language, and various lan- 
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Buages which are widely used are firmly entrenched 
in the literature, culture, and daily lives of the people 
who use them. It seems too much to expect any of 
the major groups to give up their languages. Even 
smaller groups hold to their home languages with 
great tenacity. The solution, if there is one, would 
seem to lie in the adoption of a second language or, 
to be even more realistic, in the adoption of a few 
second languages for world use. 

Partly to avoid the prejudices aroused in deciding 
upon the language that is to become the language of 
commerce and government throughout the world, the 
adoption of an artificial language like Esperanto has 
been suggested. For various reasons, however, arti- 
ficial languages have had little popularity except 
among a relatively few intellectuals. It seems more 
practical, if one is to learn a new language, to learn 
one that immediately gives contact with a large group 
of people and access to its literature and culture. 

Learning a Second language. Learning a second 
language to the point where it can be used effectively 
is a difficult process unless it is learned in ordinary 
social contacts as the first was learned. A long-rec- 
ognized handicap of foreign-language instruction is 
the difficulty of giving practice outside the classroom. 
Often in the bilingual situation most of the persons 
with whom the learner has an opportunity to practice 
the second language use it imperfectly. Languages 
themselves are modified by long contact with each 
other. 

The literature on teaching and learning a foreign 
language is very extensive and cannot be reviewed 
here. Fife, Coleman, and others have provided exten- 
sive bibliographies and summaries (8, 10, 16). In 
this country a new emphasis upon foreign language 
seems to be developing. At least one state has a 
course of study and textbooks for the teaching of 
Spanish in grades three to eight (42). 

‘The teaching of English as a second language is a 
field of active experimentation. The work of West 
is outstanding (20). A great deal of attention has 
been given to Basic English, a simplified form of 
English originally developed in a study of meanings 
by Ogden, Richards, and other English scholars (29, 
33, 46). Different methods of approach are repre- 
sented in the United States by the work of Fries at 
the University of Michigan, Long at the University 
of Texas, Rotunda at Mills College, Traver at Colum- 
bia University, and various others (17, 18, 19, 36). 
Eaton’s compilation of the most common concepts as 
expressed in English, German, French, and Spanish 
is a significant contribution of source material in 
vocabulary (15). Fries and Traver (19) have reviewed 
English word lists from the point of view of their 
adaptability for instruction. An evaluation of the 
teaching of a second language is being attempted at 
the University of Chicago (14). 

Criteria of good reading materials for bilingual 
children are presented by Rojas (35). Negl and Storm 
(28) were pioneers in producing a special series of 
readers for Spanish-speaking children. The work of 
Hughes (22) in New Mexico illustrates the interest of 


state departments of education. Coleman and King 
(9) have summarized the problem in the schools of 
the Southwest and have discussed courses of study 
and textbooks. 

Education of bilingual children. The teaching of a 
second language to a person who already has a degree 
of facility with the first language is recognized as a 
special linguistic problem, but it is often complicated 
by other disturbing factors such as minority status and 
unfavorable socioeconomic conditions. The reviews 
of Tireman (43), who has himself done extensive 
research in the field, provide a convenient introduction 
to important materials. Whittenburg and Sénchez 
(47) have prepared an extensive bibliography dealing 
with Spanish-speaking people, and Sénchez (39) re- 
ports the formation of a regional council on the educa- 
tion of Spanish-speaking people. Education in Puerto 
Rico is discussed by Osuna (30), the Columbia Survey 
(23), and Rodriguez Bou (34); in the territories and 
outlying possessions generally by Blauch and Reid (6). 
Pedreira (31) has prepared an extensive bibliography 
dealing with Puerto Rico in general. 

Meriam (27) shows how English may be taught 
incidentally in connection with the school activities of 
bilingual children, Tireman (44) discusses the teaching 
of Spanish-speaking children, and Tireman and Wat- 
son (45) describe an experiment with a “community 
school" for children of low socioeconomic level. 
Kaulfers and others (24) present a series of studies 
dealing with foreign languages and cultures in educa- 
tion, and Cook (13) provides a review of intergroup 
education. 

Effects of bilingualism. Sociologists have begun to 
explore the relation of bilingualism to social adjust- 
ment (7). For example, the use of a second language 
by children may produce stresses in the home situation 
if parents understand only their own language, and 
imperfect use of a second language by members of a 
minority group may be a sign of minority status 
operating against acceptance by the majority. 

Many research workers have been interested in the 
abilities and achievements of bilinguals (2, 5, 23, 25, 
26, 37, 40, 41). In this field interpretation has been 
difficult and for that reason sometimes conflicting. It 
is certain that efficiency in two languages varies in part 
with the experiences of the child in learning them and 
that language is closely related to general mental 
ability and intellectual achievement. 

Ability to use a language should be considered a 
continuum varying from zero to the greatest attain- 
ment which the most favored individual can develop. 
Language ability is also complex; the same individual 
may have very different attainments in different as- 
pects of the same language. These considerations are 
of great importance in appraising the results of expo- 
sure to two languages. Persons become bilingual in 
Various degrees with respect to the languages as 
wholes and with respect to different aspects of each 
language. 

The problem of measuring abilities in two languages 
is a baffling one in any case and especially so when 
the situation is complicated by different cultural back- 
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grounds. In a study of the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico conducted under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, Fife and Manuel 
(11) used a series of specially constructed tests of 
written language in parallel English and Spanish 
editions. Hoffman (21) has contributed a measure of 
bilingual background. 

Measures of many groups of bilingual children have 
produced averages on tests of general mental ability 
and school subjects below the average of monolingual 
children of like ages, but often in such cases there 
have been complicating factors such as inferior socio- 
economic status, less favorable school opportunities, 
minority status (with its emotional problems), and 
unwise school policies relative to the use of the home 
language and the second language on entering school. 
Manuel (26), Sénchez (38), and others have cautioned 
against the uncritical acceptance of such results. In 
Wales, Barke (5) found bilinguals unable to do justice 
to themselves on mental tests in either language, but 
Saer (37) found little difference in the intelligence of 
monoglots and bilinguals in industrial and urban 
districts, suggesting mental confusion in explanation 
of the lower standing of bilinguals in certain other 
districts. Spoerl (41) found no permanent effects of 
bilingualism on academic records or verbal tests of 
intelligence at the college level, and Arsenian (2) 
expresses the belief that bilingualism in itself does 
not affect intelligence either way. 

Needed research. Carefully controlled research is 
needed in all areas of study both to understand bi- 
lingualism and to create new materials for teaching 
and evaluation. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 
Although the line of demarcation is not easily dis- 
tinguished, school administration is commonly divided 
into two fields—educational administration and busi- 
ness administration, but each of these fields tends to 
ramify into the other. If educational administration 
is defined as that phase of school administration which 
is concerned with the teaching function—i.e. with 
Such work as the selection and supervision of teachers 
and the grouping of pupils—business implications are 
seen immediately. For example, the teachers must 
be paid, which involves the formulation of a desirable 
salary scale, of regulations governing pay during 
absence, and of a payroll procedure; a budget for the 
payment of such employees must be made and the 
expenditure for all salaries accounted for. Likewise, 
the size of classes cannot be determined without con- 
sidering the cost as well as the educational efficiency 
Of large classes versus small classes. If the pupils 
and the general public are not to be cheated, cost and 
financial economy must never be forgotten in any pro- 
cedure of educational administration. 

Tf business administration is defined as that phase 
of school administration which is concerned with the 
procuring and especially with the spending of the 
revenue, a consideration of educational aims and pro- 
cedures is involved. For example, supplies and equip- 
ment should not be purchased without considering the 
Ways in which they are expected to contribute to the 
educational program of the school system. Efficient 
business administration of the schools seeks to give 
100 cents worth of education for each dollar ex- 
pended. It must always be regarded as the handmaid 
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of educational administration and a servant of the 


Although America has had public schools for more 
than three centuries, as recently as four decades ago 
a science of school administration had scarcely begun. 
When the literature of those earlier years is examined, 
no contributions on school business administration are 
found except a few dissertations and a small number 
of magazine articles, and those were usually on the 
need for additional school revenue; more efficient 
ways of spending the revenue were unexplored. Col- 
lege and university courses on school business admin- 
istration were unknown and little or no attention was 
given to the subject in the few courses or textbooks on 
general school administration. 

During the last four decades research activities in 
school administration have proceeded apace, and in 
no area have they moved more rapidly than in 
business administration. In this area they have moved 
especially rapidly during the last three decades, the 
impetus being given first by the depression of 1920-21 
and second by the depression beginning in 1929. In 
times of economic stress the revenue of the schools 
always decreases, and as a result research energies are 
stimulated to ascertain more efficient procedures for 
spending the reduced revenue. 

Today thousands of researches and other writings, 
On almost every phase of school business administra- 
tion, are available as a guide to school officials and 
employees who desire to use efficient practices; more- 
over, all the larger departments of school administra- 
tion offer at least one course which deals with the 
problems of school business administration, and many 
of them offer several such courses. Various groups 
have contributed to the rapidly expanding literature 
of the subject, among them being the university de- 
partments of school administration, the American 
Association of School Administrators, and the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials. The latter 
organization has become particularly active. 

General treatises and bibliographies. A large num- 
ber of textbooks and other general treatises on school 
business administration have appeared during the past 
twenty years. Practically all of them, however, are 
out of date and in need of revision; this includes the 
text of the present writer. Engelhardt and Engel- 
hardt’'s Public School Business Administration (7), 
published in 1927, is the most comprehensive work on 
the subject, containing in its 35 chapters and 1068 
pages a detailed discussion of practically every phase 
of the subject. Its treatment is encyclopedic; hence, 
the book is more serviceable as a reference than as a 
textbook. 

Other general treatises on the subject have been 
contributed by Burke (5), MoehIman (12), Morrison, 
(13), Reeder (15), Smith, (16), Womrath (17), and 
Mort and Reusser (14). None of these books contains 
nearly as much illustrative material as the Engelhardt 
and Englehardt work, but the bibliographies of most 
of them are more complete. The volume by Morrison 
is noteworthy because of its emphasis on the philoso- 
Pphical bases of school expenditures. Womrath’s book 
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emphasizes the administration of school buildings and 
is especially helpful on school-janitorial service, par- 
ticularly as it is provided in Minneapolis. 

All the general treatises mentioned give much em- 
phasis to the economical expenditure of school funds; 
three other books are devoted entirely to the topic. 
Henzlik and others (10) have written a small volume 
on economies which have been effected or which 
might be effected, especially in small school systems. 
A similar book, but much more comprehensive, has 
been published by Linn (11); it suggests hundreds of 
practical school economies, especially for large-city 
school systems. A small book on school economies 
has also been written by Cooper (6). 

On the basis of past research and experience a score 
card for measuring the efficiency of school business 
administration in any school system, but especially in 
city systems, has been published by Engelhardt and 
Engelhardt (8). This score card encompasses prac- 
tically every phase of school business administration 
and should stimulate and facilitate the conduct of 
practical research in school systems everywhere. 

In addition to the selected bibliographies which are 
found in the treatises mentioned, attention of the 
research student is called to the few complete bib- 
liographies on the subject. Together these contain 
more than 10,000 references. The first bibliography 
Was prepared by Alexander (1) for the Educational 
Finance Inquiry; it lists under classifications all re- 
Search on financial and business problems from the 
beginning to 1923. The second bibliography, pre- 
pared by Alexander and Covert (2) for the National 
Survey of School Finance, lists and classifies all re- 
search on the subject from 1923 to 1931. The research 
Which has appeared since 1931 has been dealt with in 
a series of “reviews” by committees of the American 
Educational Research Association. Each of these 
committee reports consists of a summary and a biblio- 
graphy. To date six reviews have been published in 
the Review of Educational Research: the first appeared 
in April 1932, the others in April of 1935, 1938, 1941, 
1944, and 1947. The student will find these continuing 
reviews helpful in keeping abreast of developments in 
the field. 

Unquestionably, the best single source of informa- 
tion on business administration of schools is the 
annual Proceedings of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials (3). These proceedings extend back to 
1911. Of almost equal merit is another publication 
of the Association of School Business Officials—a 
monthly magazine, School Business A Hairs (4), which 
extends back to 1934. 

Business personnel. In recent years the establish- 
ment of business positions in the schools has moved 
apace, and there are now few school systems, particu- 
larly among those having at least 1000 pupils, which 
do not have one or more full-time business executives. 
In the larger systems there are many such employees, 
among the more common of which are the following: 
business manager, Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, school architect, purchasing agent, auditor, 
accountant, and supervisor of janitors. The tendency 
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is to give the chief business executive the title of 
assistant superintendent in charge of business. 

Extensive studies have been made of only two types 
of school business officials. Business managers in 
cities of the United States of 25,000 and more inhabi- 
tants have been studied by Heer (19), and Drake (18) 
has reported a nation-wide study of the school clerk. 
Both studies bring out the fact that specific prepara 
tion for these positions has been made by only a few 
of the persons who hold them. Practically all have 
been catapulted into their positions from a teaching 
position in the school system or from some position 
in industry; practically all were local residents when 
appointed; and many were selected on a strictly “‘polit- 
ical” basis. Most of them are lacking in a modern 
educational point of view. 

The superintendent of schools, principals, and 
teachers are required to pursue an extended course of 
training; the school business executive should also be 
prepared for his job. For the business executive to 
secure this preparation by the apprenticeship method, 
aS is done practically everywhere today, is wasteful. 
It wastes the time of the business executive, and, what 
is more unfortunate, it wastes school funds. Poorly 
qualified business executives cannot avoid making 
many mistakes—mistakes which will be seen to be 
costly when it is remembered that approximately half 
the school revenue is used for business functions. 

One of the largest problems, therefore, in school 
business administration of today is how to secure 
better qualified business employees. This problem 
needs further research, especially in all positions ex- 
cept those of business manager and school clerk, 
Which have already had considerable research done 
on them. The problem is especially important in the 
rural schools because in most of them efficiency in 
business management is almost unknown. 

Exercising a rapidly growing influence in improving 
the business personnel of the schools is a national 
Organization known now as the Association of School 
Business Officials. This organization has several hun- 
dred members and has done much to professionalize 
the school business personnel. ‘The two regular 
Publications of the organization have been mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph. Several of the states have 
state Organizations of school business officials and 
these supplement the excellent work of the national 
association. 

Unit versus multiple organization. One of the most 
discussed topics in school administration during recent 
years has been the relative efficacy of the unit type 
and the multiple types of school organization. In 
the unit type of organization one individual, the super- 
intendent, administers in person or directs the ad- 
ministration of the whole Organization; all employees, 
business and educational, are subordinate to the super- 
intendent, and the Jatter in turn is responsible to the 
board of education. 

In the multiple type of Organization certain func- 
tions, usually the business functions, are administered 
by one or more executives who are coordinate with 
the superintendent. The most prevalent type of mul- 
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tiple organization is the dual type, in which the busi- 
ness affairs are administered by one executive who is 
coordinate with the superintendent of schools. Occa- 
sionally a school system has three, four, five, or six 
coordinate heads. The usual arguments advanced by 
the proponents of multiple organization are: (a) the 
administration of both the educational and business 
phases of the schools is too large a task for one per- 
son to perform; (b) superintendents are often incom- 
petent in training and experience to direct the business 
affairs even though they might have time; (c) the 
chief business executive develops greater personal 
efficiency when he is not responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Although the multiple plan has worked successfully 
in many school systems, the tendency in theory and 
practice is away from it and toward the unit plan. 
The multiple plan now has its chief habitat in the 
states of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
but a few examples of it are found in most of each 
of the remaining states. More than 90 per cent of 
the school systems of the nation now operate under 
the unit plan and this percentage is increasing every 
year. The advantages usually claimed for the unit 
plan may be summarized as follows: 

1. It provides for centralized control, and such con- 
trol is considered to be, at least in all other endeavors, 
a first principle of efficient management. It is worth 
noting, for example, that industries have only one 
president, superintendent, or other head, and that a 
company of soldiers has only one captain. 

2. It secures coordinated effort and thereby tends 
to eliminate duplication of effort and friction which 
frequently occur in multiple-headed organizations. 

Extensive research on the relative efficacy of the 
two types of organization has been reported by Heer 
(19), Marberry (21), and Smith (22). These studies 
show in the main that multiple-headed school systems 
spend more annually per pupil than the unit-headed 
ones. They also reveal that business functions re- 
quire a larger percentage of the budget under multiple 
organizations than under unit organizations. All the 
studies cite instances of a lack of an educational point 
of view on the part of business officials in. multiple 
organizations; all give examples of friction in such 
Organizations; and all argue finally for centralized 
control which one head only can provide. 

Fiscal independence versus fiscal dependence; also 
other fiscal controls. When a board of education has 
the legal right to levy taxes and to spend the income 
therefrom without securing the approval of the mayor, 
city council, county budget commission, or some other 
governmental agency, it is said to have fiscal inde- 
pendence. When the board cannot levy and spend 
taxes without securing the approval in whole or in 
part of some other governmental agency, it is said to 
have fiscal dependence. In a large majority of the 
states boards of education are fiscally independent, 
and the tendency during recent years has been for 
that majority to increase. Of course, there are vari- 
ous degrees and types of fiscal dependence or fiscal 
independence. 


The question of whether fiscal independence or 
fiscal dependence is better has been attacked by 
Frasier (25) and McGaughy (26). Frasier's study was 
concerned primarily with a comparison of certain 
educational results in cities having fiscally independent 
boards of education with similar results in cities hav- 
ing fiscally dependent boards. He classified the 169 
cities of his study into 9 groups based upon the type 
of fiscal dependence or independence possessed by the 
board of education. He then compared educational 
efficiency in the 9 groups by constructing for cach 
school system an index number based on 6 factors 
which he assumed to be measures of educational 
efliciency. By means of these index numbers he 
found that the fiscally independent cities ranked 
higher in educational efficiency than the fiscally de- 
pendent, and he concluded—perhaps unjustly—that 
fiscal independence was the cause of the higher rank- 
Ing. 

McGaughy's study was concerned primarily with a 
comparison of the amount of expenditures and cer- 
tain other financial practices in three types of cities, 
namely, fiscally independent, fiscally dependent, and 
special. For the 377 cities which he included he 
undertook to answer the following questions: 

1. Do the dependent or independent boards receive 
a larger proportion of their total revenues from local 
taxation? 

2. Do cities having independent boards of educa- 
tion have higher tax rates for school purposes or for 
all municipal purposes? 

3. Are dependent boards of education more in- 
clined to incur bonded indebtedness for school pur- 
poses? 

4. Which type of board expends more money upon 
its school system, or upon the various items which 
make up the total expense for the schools? 

He found 19 items or practices on which there were 
differences between the fiscally independent and the 
fiscally dependent school systems, and on 13 of these 
the fiscally independent cities had the advantage. 
However, when the critical ratio was used to measure 
the significance of the differences between the aver- 
ages of the data for the two groups of cities, Mc- 
Gaughy found that in most practices the differences 
were “not significant.” See also ADMINISTRATION— 
CITY ScHooL. 

In spite of the excellent contributions of Frasier 
and McGaughy the problem should not be regarded 
as solved. If it were solved, the students of education 
and of political economy would not be in such wide 
disagreement with regard to which practice is better. 
It is significant that political economists almost uni- 
versally favor fiscal dependence for schools, whereas 
school officials and employees almost always favor 
fiscal independence. The political scientists affirm 
that the schools are only one of the many phases of 
government and that they should not be financed and 
administered as a separate institution but as a part of 
all government. To this argument of the political 
scientists the school people reply that the schools are 
the most cherished public institution and that to make 
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them fiscally or otherwise dependent on officials with 
other functions would make them subservient to less 
important interests and thus irreparably harm them. 
This argument will continue until more objective data 
on the problem are available. 

In his study of school budgets in cities which oper- 
ate under charters or special acts of the legislature, 
Bolmeier (24) found that there are almost as many 
degrees of municipal or county control as there are 
cities thus governed. There controls are exercised 
by various municipal or county bodies, either through 
direct cuts or through determination of the tax rate. 
He found also that the courts have usually held that 
the reviewing bodies can cut only the total amount of 
the budget, not specific items in it, unless, of course, 
the latter power is definitely granted by law. 

‘There are many other types of legal controls and 
limitations on the business functions of boards of 
education. For example, most states have established 
limitations on tax rates, on the amount of bonded 
indebtedness, and on the purpose for which school 
funds may be expended. These controls and limita- 
tions are merely an enforcement of America’s belief 
in a government of checks and balances; some of 
them have always been present, but they have tended 
to increase during recent years, probably because of 
rapidly mounting school expenditures. ‘This tendency 
is in agreement with the belief of Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that “the power to tax is the 
Power to destroy.” 

With respect to controls over tax rates it should be 
noted that many states have enacted laws which estab- 
lish minimum, and especially maximum, rates which 
boards of education cannot exceed without a vote of 
the people of the school district. During the depres- 
Sion of 1930-1935, however, a few states enacted 
final maximum rates which not even a vote of the 
People of the district can exceed; in a few states these 
maximum rates were placed in the state constitution. 
Are these limitations meritorious or are they merely 
thoughtless concessions to the proponents of low tax 
Tates and to enemies of the schools? What is the 
effect of such limitations on school efficiency? What 
limitations, if any, are needed? Should they be pre- 
scribed in the statutes or in the state constitution? 
Research is much needed on these problems in spite 
of the fact that some excellent Work has been done 
on them. For example, Atkinson (23) found in Ohio 
that maximum tax limitations have tended to increase 
indebtedness; Soper (28) has summarized the laws of 
the various states Tegarding the powers and duties of 
school boards with respect to taxation; and a bulletin 
of the Public Administration Service (27) has sum- 
marized the arguments of 24 authorities for and 
against tax-limitation laws. 

With regard to limitations on the purposes for 
Which boards of education may spend public funds, it 
is known that such limitations exist in every state. 
‘These limitations are determined by the state constitu- 
tions, statutes, court decisions, decisions of state attor- 
ney-generals and of local Prosecutors, and opinions of 
auditing and inspecting agencies. Yakel (29) has well 
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summarized the present legal control which the vari- 
ous states now exercise over the expenditure of 
school funds, and he has also evaluated this control. 
Further research, however, is needed on court deci- 
Sions regarding the legality of expenditures for Vvari~ 
ous educational purposes. In his work The Courts 
and the Public Schools Edwards has given much in- 
formation on court decisions; Mort and Hamilton 
have treated the same subject in their The Law and 
Public Education, with Cases. 

Most states have enacted laws which limit the 
amount of indebtedness which any school system may 
have. As a rule these laws stipulate that school in- 
debtedness and indebtedness for all purposes shall not 
exceed a certain percentage of the tax duplicate. In 
a few instances the laws provide that a certain in- 
debtedness limit may not be exceeded except in 
emergency cases, which cases are usually enumerated 
in the laws; in other instances the indebtedness limit 
may not be exceeded except upon the dpproval of the 
state tax commission or a similar state agency. No 
Tesearch has been conducted on the desirability of 
placing limitations on indebtedness and on desirable 
types of limitations, provided such limitations are 
advisable. Needless to say, such research should be 
undertaken. A detailed discussion of the legal con- 
trol of school indebtedness will be found in a succeed- 
ing section on “School bonds and indebtedness.” 

Collection and custody of school funds. In seeing 
that all leaks in revenue are avoided, school officials 
and employees must assure themselves on two points: 
(a) that all revenue to which the schools are entitled 
from present sources comes into the school coffers; 
(b) that, until the funds are expended, they are safe- 
guarded from losses in principal and in interest. 

On the methods of collecting school taxes Wilkins 
(34) has made an outstanding contribution, especially 
on the relative advantages and disadvantages of hav- 
ing the collections made by school authorities or bya 
general tax agency which serves all phases of govern- 
ment. For school systems in the state of Texas he 
weighed the two practices with respect to (a) tas 
delinquency, (b) adjustment of the income period, 
(c) costs, (d) control over taxation, (e) controlling 
and safeguarding tax money, and (f) financial support 
of the schools. His chief conclusions concerning 
these items were: (a) tax delinquency was greater in 
school systems employing a separate tax department; 
(b) school systems possessing a separate tax depart- 
ment have failed to adjust the tax-income period to 
the school-expenditure period and have a more poorly 
adjusted tax year; (c) the cost of assessing and col- 
lecting school taxes in school systems employing 
separate tax departments was 3.92 per cent of the 
current tax, whereas the cost in the school systems 
employing the municipal tax department was 2:81 per 
cent; (d) municipal management of school taxation 
has often resulted in undesirable control over school 
finances, but this can be avoided by proper under 
standing between school and municipal officials; (€) 
school systems having their own tax departments gain 
control over their funds more quickly; (f) more 
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wealth per pupil enrolled is made available through 
the use of a separate school tax department. 

Studies somewhat similar to that of Wilkins, but 
not as comprehensive or intensive, have been made in 
a few other states, especially in Minnesota, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. A list of these studies may 
be found in the bibliography of Wilkins’ work. Like 
the study by Engelhardt and others (31) most of these 
miscellaneous studies are concerned primarily with 
the cost of school-tax collection under the various col- 
lecting procedures. These studies have dealt espe- 
cially with the property tax, but a few of them have 
included other types such as the poll tax, sales tax, 
and income tax. All of them agree with the follow- 
ing criteria formulated by Wilkins for evaluating the 
collection of school taxes (34: 8): 

“1, The schools should be given their pro-rata share 
of the tax immediately upon collection. 

“2. As much of the total levy should be collected 
as possible. . 

“3. Safeguards against loss should be made by 
bonding the collector for at least the total amount of 
money which he will control. 

“4. Safeguards against loss should be made by in- 
suring the deposits of school taxes until spent. 

“5. The cost of collection should be made as small 
as possible. 

“6. The time of payment of taxes should be ad- 
justed to the income period of the taxpayer, providing 
for payment in at least two installments. 

“7. Inconveniences of delinquency and loss in col- 
lection should be borne on a pro-rata basis by the 
schools and city. 

“8. Interest and penalties on delinquent school 
taxes should come to the schools. 

“9, Money should be collected as near as possible 
to the time it is to be spent. 

“10. The tax-collection district should be large 
enough to justify the employment of a professionally 
trained, full-time collector of taxes. 

“11, The tax bill should be mailed to the taxpayer 
before the tax is due. The tax bill should show valua- 
tion, rates for various services, date due, discounts for 
early payment, penalties, and the date the penalties 
are imposed. 

“12. The schools should pay their pro-rata amount 
of the expense of collection. 

“13. There should be provision for payment of 
taxes by mail. 

“14. The position of collector of taxes should be a 
nonpartisan appointive office.” 

A study by Young (35) was chiefly concerned with 
the safeguarding of the funds between the time they 
were collected and spent. He found that most school 
officials in city and village school systems of New 
York State do not deposit their funds in savings 
accounts as extensively as balances on hand warrant 
and that in consequence much interest is lost. 

Other extensive studies on the safeguarding and 
investing of school funds have been made by Beach 
(30), Ketler (32), and Linn (33). The studies by Beach 
and Linn were concerned with the safeguarding of 
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current funds. They investigated the state laws and 
actual practice with respect to such matters as the 
selection of depositories and the insuring of the funds 
placed in them. They found many procedures which 
evinced carelessness and which led to the loss of 
school funds. Both of them recommended changes 
in most state laws governing these matters. 

Ketler's study dealt with the safeguarding and in- 
vesting of reserve funds, Le. funds for the payment of 
services or obligations occurring in a succeeding year 
or years. It included the following five types of such 
funds: (a) interim reserve, (b) building reserve, (c) 
sinking-fund reserve, (d) insurance reserve, and (e) 
contingency reserve. The desirability of each type of 
fund was evaluated by means of certain criteria which 
Ketler formulated. He showed that in many instances 
such funds are not being well invested and that they 
are often used for purposes not originally intended. 

In most states, further research is needed on most 
aspects of the collection and custody of school funds. 
It is especially needed on the following problems: 
(a) methods of tax collection with particular refer- 
ence to cost and other matters such as Wilkins investi- 
gated in Texas; (b) legal provisions and practices re- 
garding school depositories; (c) laws and practices 
regarding the bonding of fiscal agents of school funds; 
(d) laws and practices regarding the administration 
of reserve funds. Such research now would be espe- 
cially timely, because following the excellent studies 
on these problems about two decades ago they have 
been almost entirely neglected. 

School budget. Although varied definitions have 
been given for a budget, all of them agree that it is 
a systematized statement which forecasts the expendi- 
tures and the revenues of an individual, an organiza- 
tion, or an institution during a stated period of time. 
In school affairs this period is always a year, known 
as the fiscal year. It is not necessarily the same as 
the school year although it is the same in most states 
and should be the same everywhere. Its beginning 
and its ending are usually prescribed by statute as 
July 1 and June 30 respectively. 

The way in which the budget is made affects the- 
school system in every part. It is the financial plan 
for the school system. It determines the amount and 
the quality of personnel and of materials; it likewise 
determines the phases of the educational program 
which are to be emphasized. The foundation of 
budget making should be, therefore, a statesmanlike 
consideration of the educational needs of the com- 
munity. Only on this foundation can the superstruc- 
ture of next year's revenues and expenditures be 
erected, and only on it can the desired long-time plan- 
ning of revenues and expenditures for the school sys- 
tem be conducted. A school budget should be re- 
garded as the servant of education, not as its master. 

No phase of school administration has a more 
voluminous and rapidly growing literature. than 
budgeting. Clark’s bibliography (39), published in 
1926, lists 481 references, and in the intervening years 
approximately 500 additional references have ap- 
peared. The more important recent literature has 
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been summarized by De Young (41) and every third 
year in the Review of Educational Research (9). 

Although most of the references now extant give 
excellent suggestions to school budget makers, only a 
few of them can be classified as research. Prac- 
tically all of them begin by saying something on the 
importance of a good budget; then they proceed to 
describe how budgeting is performed in a certain 
school system. All of them make suggestions designed 
to improve the techniques of budget making. In no 
area of school administration is the literature more 
helpful, but, by a strange irony, less followed by 
budget makers. 

Much of the research on school budgeting has been 
of the survey type and has been calculated to ascer- 
tain the status quo, especially in city school systems. 
A few of these surveys have been nation-wide. in 
Scope. The earliest of such studies was made by 
Twente (48) in 1922. In addition to analyzing the 
school budgetary laws of the 48 states, Twente in- 
vestigated the budgetary practices of 363 city school 
systems. On the basis of existing practices he sug- 
gested 16 principles of efficient procedure for local 
School systems. 

Unquestionably the most comprehensive survey of 
budgetary practices in local school systems was made 
by De Young (40) in 1932. In his questionnaire in- 
vestigation 821 city school systems were included. In 
addition to showing and criticizing the status quo, he 
developed a check list which school officials and em- 
Pployees will find helpful in the preparation, presenta- 
tion, and administration of their budgets. In 1940 
Grose (44) analyzed the budgets of 382 school Sys- 
tems of more than 10,000 population and formulated 
a list of 53 principles covering all phases of budget 
making. On the basis of his Survey and the other 
available research De Young prepared a general 
treatise on school budgeting (41). This work is the 
most scholarly and comprehensive single contribution 
on the subject. It discusses in detail the following 
topics: preparation of the budget; presentation, inter- 
pretation, and adoption of the budget; administration 
of the budget; and appraisal of budgets and budgetary 
procedures. It includes samples of all necessary 
forms as well as much other illustrative mate- 
rial. 

Campbell (36) analyzed and criticized the 1935 laws 
of the 48 states on all phases of school budgeting. 
His data, when compared with those of Twente’s 1922 
study, show that the tendency is toward a larger 
amount of state regulation of the budgetary proce- 
dure of local school Systems. From an examination 
of 26 well-known publications on budgets he chose 
the following six conditions on which sound school 
budgeting can proceed: (a) inclusiveness, (b) balance 
(articulation of ends with means), (c) responsibility, 
(d) fiscal control, (e) flexibility, and (f) publicity. 
He recommends that all state regulations of budgetary 
procedures keep in mind these six conditions and that 
the regulations also make provision for an adequate 
accounting System, a definite fiscal year, and frequent 
audits by agencies independent of the school system. 


Peterson (45) analyzed the laws of the 48 states on 
School-budget hearings and studied the practical 
operation of these laws. He found that 25 states 
require such hearings, that 8 other states require pub- 
licity provisions which are somewhat similar to hear- 
ings, and that the tendency is toward requiring some 
kind of hearing. He found, however, that most of 
these hearings are not attended by the public; only a 
controversy brings out the public. He concluded that 
the hearings are desirable, and that steps should, 
therefore, be taken to make them more effective. 

In addition to the nation-wide surveys which have 
been mentioned, many state-wide surveys of school 
budgeting and several state-wide studies of special 
phases of it have been made. State-wide surveys have 
been made, for example, by Church (37) in Pennsyl- 
Vania, Grieder (43) in Colorado, Spears (46) in Illinois, 
and Tolle (47) in New Mexico. Numerous studies 
compare the percentage distribution of the budget to 
the various functions in different school systems. 
These studies are now made every year by several of 
the state education associations and state departments 
of education as a service to the school systems of their 
respective states. Several score cards for evaluating 
school budgetary procedure have been formulated; 
among them are those of Clark (38), De Young (41), 
and Engelhardt and Engelhardt (42). 

There is general agreement in the literature that 
there are three fundamental steps— preparation, pres- 
entation, and administration—in school budgeting and 
that the following principles should be kept in mind 
in taking these steps: 

A. Preparation 

1. The present and long-time educational needs of 
the community should be kept in mind in preparing 
the budget. 

2. It should be prepared cooperatively, with the 
Superintendent of schools taking the position of 
leadership. 

3. It should be inclusive and analyzed in much 
detail. 

4. It should be well proportioned. 

5. It should be honest, not padded. 

6. Sufficient revenues for financing the program 
Should be listed and in prospect. Expected revenues 
and proposed expenditures should balance. 

7. It should be completed a few weeks before the 
beginning of the fiscal year which it is to serve. 

B. Presentation 

1. Every request in it should be justified in writing 
Or otherwise. 

2. It should have full publicity in the community. 
C. Administration 

1. It should be followed as closely as possible. It 
is a plan, and a plan is made to be followed. 

2. There should be a systematic check on expendi- 
tures versus appropriations. This will require, of 
course, an adequate accounting system. 

3. Provision should be made for a periodic audit 
of all funds. 

Although budget making in most school systems, 
especially the smaller ones, is still poorly done, there 
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are several unmistakable trends pointing toward im- 
provement. These trends are: (a) better budget 
laws; (b) providing help by state and other officials 
in budget preparation; (c) standardizing budget forms 
within the state; (d) holding budget hearings and the 
use of other means of providing publicity for the 
budget; (e) building the budget on the basis of a well- 
designed educational plan; (f) greater emphasis on 
long-term budgeting; (¢) greater cooperation among 
school officials, school employees, and the general 
public in budget making. 

It is regrettable that practically all the research has 
been concerned with city-school budgeting and that 
the rural schools have been almost entirely neglected. 
Research in budgeting and other business procedures 
in the latter schools is much needed because it is well 
known that they constitute the “dark continent" in 
school business administration. State departments of 
education could help rural schools by publishing a 
manual on bidgeting and requiring that it be followed 
by every school system; this manual should include 
copies and explanations of all prescribed budget 
forms. These departments could also render a vital 
service by preparing each year for the school systems 
of the state a report showing a functional distribution 
of the expenditures for each school system or for 
each group of school systems based on size of popula- 
tion. The crying need in school budgetary procedures 
is for state departments of education to assume leader- 
ship in putting into practice the results of past re- 
search; they need to do or to stimulate some further 
research, but they need especially to take cognizance 
of good practices which are already known. And 
since practically all of the previous studies on budget- 
ing dealt with laws and practices several years ago, 
they should be brought up to date. 

School supplies. Little attention is being given to 
the improvement of supply administration except in 
the large cities. Reported studies indicate that in most 
of the small school systems supplies are selected, pur- 
chased, distributed, and used on a haphazard basis in 
spite of the fact that research and tested experience 
have abundantly suggested desirable principles to fol- 
low. Such principles have been summarized by the 
Committee on Supply Research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials (51, 57), 
and, since all of them are based upon research and 
tested experience, they are quoted in slightly changed 
form: 

1. There should be a standardized list of supplies 
and equipment, indicating supplies and equipment 
available per subject per year; this list should be sub- 
ject to annual revision. 

2. The kind and quantity of all equipment and 
supplies should be justified from the standpoint of 
improvement of instructional services. 

3. Controlled experimental studies, having as their 
objective the determination of quality and quantity of 
supplies and equipment required, should be contin- 
uous. 

4. Requests for new and additional educational 
supplies and equipment should come from the teacher. 
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5. These requests for a particular supply or equip- 
ment should be based on justifiable needs of desirable 
activities. 

6. Sufficient notice of contemplated change in any 
equipment or supplies should be given the purchasing 
agent to permit of arrangements whereby supplies on 
hand can be used before changes are made. 

7. Hoarding of supplies and equipment by teachers, 
janitors, and other employees should be prevented. 

8. As soon as any supply or equipment becomes 
unnecessary in the place in which it is located, it 
should at once be returned to the warehouse or 
storeroom. 

9. A periodical inspection of the classrooms and 
school storage rooms should be made to see that sup- 
plies and equipment are being properly used. 

10. Equipment and supplies should be kept in 
proper repair at all times, and all means should be 
used to prevent deterioration. 

11. Expenditures for supplies and equipment should 
be in strict accordance with budgetary policies. 

12. Purchases should be made at times when best 
advantages of market prices may be had. At present 
the spring or $ummer is the best time to purchase. 

13. All purchases, insofar as possible, should be 
made from the largest number of competitive closed 
bids. 

14. Purchases should be made from specifications 
wherever possible. 

15. The quality of the material should not be in 
excess of that which will meet the specific need; 
neither should it be below such standards. 

16. The direct responsibility for the selection of 
educational supplies and equipment should be lodged 
in the superintendent or someone responsible to him, 
those who are to use this equipment, and those as- 
signed purchasing duties. 

17. The use of equipment and supplies should de- 
termine their selection. Price is important, but it is 
secondary to the use to which equipment and supplies 
are to be put. 

18. Supplies and equipment used in carrying out 
the curriculum should be selected on the basis of 
reliability, adequacy, flexibility, simplicity, durability, 
and economy. 

19. Supplies and equipment should be selected at 
such times as will avoid all delay in purchasing, deliv- 
ery, and distribution, and so permit of the greatest 
service. 

20. The selection of supplies and equipment should 
be a cooperative task between the user, purchasing 
agent, committees, and superintendent; in other words, 
democracy should be practiced in all such matters. 

21. A scientific study should be made to determine 
Which material or supply is best. 

22. Supplies and equipment should be selected by 
those who know their value for the purpose for which 
they are to be used. 

23. Supplies and equipment should be purchased 
in the order of the greatest need. 

24. The purchasing agent should keep an up-to- 
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date file containing the names of all reliable vendors 
handling the various items. 

25. A copy of the specifications should be avail- 
able for each vendor requesting it, provided an inten- 
tion to participate in the bidding is indicated. 

26. When bids have been opened and tabulated, 
consideration should be given in each case to the 
lowest and best bidder, quality and service being con- 
sidered. 

27. It is essential that samples be submitted with 
bids when substitutes are offered or when specifically 
requested. 

28. All bids should be accompanied by a certified 
check; the amount should be determined within estab- 
lished limits, but should not exceed 10 per cent of 
the bid. 

29. When specifications have been prepared, bids 
received, and contracts awarded, it should be under- 
stood that no changes are to be made until the sup- 
plies and equipment purchased have been exhausted. 

30. The person in charge of purchases should re- 
tain supervision and control until the supplies are 
delivered to the school. 

31. All supplies should be kept in and delivered 
from a central storeroom. 

32. The stock room should have a diagram show- 
ing the location of all supply items stored in it. 

33. Cooperative purchasing among school boards 
is worthy of consideration. This is particularly rec- 
ommended for the rural and village schools. 

34. An order to purchase should constitute an 
order to use discounts for prompt payment. Too 
many school boards fail to take advantage of dis- 
counts offered for prompt payment. 

35. Emergency orders of principals, teachers, and 
janitors should be submitted for approval to a central 
agency in their respective departments before the 
purchase is made. 

Pierce (54) questioned 1050 outstanding elementary- 
school teachers in Pennsylvania to determine what 
Supplies are essential to EoOd teaching. He found 
that most of the teachers had to purchase certain 
types of necessary supplies because they were not 
furnished at public expense. 

Since fuel is the largest supply item used in the 
schools, more research has been done on it than on 
any other. McCullough (53) has made the most ex- 
tensive study of fuel management. Among the chief 
Wastes found were those due to failure to purchase at 
the Proper time, to secure bids based on specifica- 
tions, and to check deliveries for quality and amount. 

Taylor's investigation (56) of school-supply man- 
agement in 16 cities is easily the most comprehensive 
study in this field. He developed 14 criteria which 
he used to measure the efficacy of supply manage- 
ment and compared the supply practices of the school 
Systems studied with those used by several modern 
industries. The latter were much more efficient. In 
his conclusion he listed 51 principles for the im- 
provement of school-supply management; these are 


essentially the same as the 35 principles given above. 

‘The use of businesslike methods in supply admin- 
istration in the smaller school systems is infrequent, 
and waste is common. This waste comes from such 
practices as small-scale purchasing, buying from local 
merchants without bids and specifications, inefficient 
usage, and failure to secure discounts offered for 
prompt payment of invoices. Studies by Eyman (49), 
Shipley (55), Yelland (58), and C. P. Young (59) 
show large savings in cooperative purchasing among 
rural school systems; L. P. Young (60), however, 
found that large-scale purchasing effected only a 
Small economy but an economy worth striving to 
secure. In California cooperative purchasing among 
the rural districts is required by state law, and such 
legislation should be considered by all other states 
Which do not use the county unit for school adminis- 
tration. 

Not only has there been a tendency for school dis- 
tricts to cooperate in purchasing supplies, but school 
systems and municipal and county governments have 
occasionally purchased certain supplies cooperatively. 
For example, the city of Cincinnati, the school system 
of Cincinnati, and Hamilton County, in which the city 
of Cincinnati is located, have purchased many Ssup- 
plies cooperatively. Studies by Forbes (50) and by 
Lex (52) indicate that the large-scale purchasing af- 
forded by this arrangement saved money for all three 
units of government. This practice would seem to be 
worth further experimentation and research in other 
communities. In fact, the experience of West Virginia 
with state-wide purchasing has been so satisfactory 
that other states would do well to try the plan. 

Most of the literature on school supplies describes 
the practices followed in a school system. Although 
this literature has served an excellent purpose, it can 
hardly be dignified with the appellation of research. 
Most of it emphasizes financial economies and entirely 
neglects the influence of supplies on pupil progress 
and welfare. Research is particularly needed, there- 
fore, on the relation between the amount and type 
of supplies and pupil accomplishment. Further re- 
search is also needed on practically every phase of the 
administration of supplies, especially in rural and 
village schools. Possible economies should not be 
neglected. 

School bonds and indebtedness. When a school 
system issues bonds, it Simply borrows money and 
gives its written promise, i.e. its bond, that it will 
repay the money at a specified time and with a stipu- 
lated rate of interest. Practically all bonding is done 
to pay for permanent improvements, such as sites, 
buildings, and equipment. Most authorities are agreed 
that bonding should be engaged in only for such 
improvements and that it should not be employed to 
meet current expenses. 

Whether a school system should bond itself for 
permanent improvements or should pay for them 
from the proceeds of current or previously collected 
taxes has been investigated and discussed pro and con 
by many Writers. The problem has been most exten- 
sively investigated by Essex (64). He reviewed the 
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previous studies and combined these findings with the 
results from his own investigation to show that cach 
plan has advantages, at least in certain communities 
and under certain conditions. Because of their smaller 
tax duplicates, he stated that bonding was more neces- 
sary in small districts than in large ones. 

The chief argument advanced against bonding is 
that it entails a large interest charge—in fact, simple 
calculations will show that not many years are re- 
quired until the interest amounts to as much as the 
principal. In many school systems a large percentage 
of the revenue must be devoted to the payment of 
interest charges, and in some of them as much money 
is devoted to interest charges and to the retirement of 
bonds as is devoted to all other functions. And, of 
course, bond retirement and interest charges must be 
met before any other expenses, and this creates a 
special problem in times of depression. 

The chief argument advanced in favor of bonding 
is that it distributes the payment for permanent 
improvements over several years and does not place 
an undue hardship on the taxpayer. The plan per- 
mits the taxpayer to have the use of his money rather 
than the public. The smaller the school system is, 
the more cogent is the argument for bonding. The 
small system with a low tax duplicate could not pay 
for a school building immediately without a tax rate 
50 high that it might disturb unduly the economic life 
of the community. Of course, small school systems 
could determine several years in advance the time 
when a new building would be needed and start to 
put money away for the building. Unfortunately, 
though, the statutes of several states still prohibit the 
use of this plan of looking ahead. 

Most students of the problem have expressed alarm 
over the rapidly mounting school debt and have 
recommended that school officials attempt to organize 
their finances in such a manner that they can pay for 
their permanent improvements from the proceeds of 
current or previously collected taxes. They do not 
approve of a continual going into debt, especially 
when the financial condition of the community does 
not make it necessary. In practically every state a 
study of the trend of school indebtedness has come to 
the conclusions just stated; among the more exhaus- 
tive of these state-wide studies are those of Halsey 
(67) in Florida and of Willett (76) in Illinois. 

Numerous studies have been made of the legal basis 
of school bonds and of the ways in which bonding is 
administered. Although slightly old and in need of 
being brought up to date, the studies by Fowlkes (66), 
Henzlik (69), and Smith (75) are the most compre- 
hensive surveys of the legal basis of school bonds and 
of the actual administration of such obligations. The 
studies show that all states have enacted laws govern- 
ing certain details of the issuance of bonds, such as 
the type of bonds which may be issued, the indebted- 
ness limit, the term, the denomination, the rate of 
interest, and the method of sale. 

More recent studies of the legal status of school 
bonds have been made by Holmstedt (70), Owen 
(72, 73), and Peterson (74). Even these studies, 
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though, are already a few years old and cannot 
reflect the many changes which are being made cach 
year in the statutes and court decisions pertaining to 
school bonds. These studies show that the following 
practices pertaining to school bonds are required by 
statute in most states: (a) a vote of the people, usually 
a majority vote, is needed to authorize bond issues; 
(b) not more than a prescribed maximum interest 
rate may be paid; (c) bonds may not be sold at less 
than par; (d) the total indebtedness of the school dis- 
trict may not exceed a stated percentage of the tax 
valuation of the district; (e) serial bonds only are per- 
mitted; (f) a limitation is placed on the time for 
which bonds may be issued; (g) bonds may be issued 
only for capital outlays, not to meet current expenses; 
(Ah) the legality of the bond issue must be checked by 
state officials. 

Hamon (68) has pointed out the following recent 
trends in the financing of capital outlays: (a) the use 
of serial bonds instead of straight ones; (b) more state 
aid for capital outlays; (c) an increasing sentiment 
for federal aid for capital outlays. Essex (65) reports 
that thirteen states now give some financial aid to 
local school districts for capital outlays. 

Two plans of bonding are being used: 

1. The serial-bond plan, in which provision is made 
for retiring a stipulated part of the debt at stated 
intervals. Its chief advantage is that the community 
is obliged to pay for its bonds as it goes along. This 
advantage is so generally recognized that most states 
prohibit the use of any other type of bond. 

2. The straight-bond plan, in which the bond is 
issued for a stated number of years and all of it is 
redeemed at the end of that period. This plan is op- 
posed by all authorities because of the heavy interest 
charges and the frequent inability of the school system 
to redeem the bond when it falls due. 

In an attempt to make the retirement of straight 
bonds easier and surer or to provide money for a new 
building when it is needed, a few school systems have 
created a sinking fund, i.e. they have made provision 
for placing annually a certain amount of money into 
a reserve in order that their obligations may be met 
when due. Although such a fund is sound theoreti- 
cally, studies by Engelhardt (62) and Ketler (71) show 
that most school systems have not administered it in 
a businesslike manner. Rather than abandon the 
plan, as many communities have done, steps should 
be taken better to invest and to protect sinking funds 
in order that the advantages which they frequently 
have may be secured. 

On the basis of available research and experience 
Engelhardt and Engelhardt (63) prepared a score card 
which school officials will find helpful in administer- 
ing their bonding obligations. Since that score card 
is too long to reproduce here, we shall substitute for 
it as a summary the following list of principles which 
research has shown should be kept in mind in the 
administration of bonds and the control of indebted- 
ness: 

1. The practicability of using the pay-as-you-go plan 
should be considered, and the plan should be used 
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when at all possible. If it is deemed more practical 
to finance the improvement by bonding, the follow- 
ing matters should be kept in mind. 


2. In these days of large and mounting school ex- 
penditures, a well-organized campaign is usually 
necessary to secure public endorsement of a bond 
issue. Such campaigns are especially necessary in 
those states which require more than a majority vote 
to pass bond issues. 


3. All details of the bond issue should be in metic- 
ulous accord with the laws of the state. Legal advice 
On these details is usually advisable if errors are to be 
avoided. 


4. The money market should be studied and the 
bonds sold when the market is best. Clark (61) has 
Shown that bonds sell better at certain periods than at 
others. 


5. The sale of the bonds should be advertised 
properly, that is, by such means as well-prepared 
circular letters and advertisements in the newspapers 
and financial journals. 


6. Bonds sell better at a public sale than at a private 
one; moreover, a public sale avoids any Suspicion of 
collusion. 


7. The serial-bond plan should be used rather than 

the straight-bond plan. 

8. In order that interest charges may be reduced, 
the term of the bond issue should not be longer than 
necessary. 

9. The denominations of the bonds Should be small 
enough to appeal to the small investor, but not so 


Small that the record keeping becomes too burden- 
some. 


10. If interest rates are fairly high, the advisability 
of having a recall provision should be considered, 
especially after the bonds have run for five years or 
more. 

11. A definite record of all bonds issued should be 
kept. The chief data which Should be recorded are 
the following: the total outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness for schools; the amount of bonds maturing each 
year; the improvements secured by each bond issue; 
and the time and place for paying the principal and 
interest On each issue. 

The most urgent needs for further research on 
school bonds and indebtedness are the following: (a) 
factors causing certain states and local school systems 
to have more indebtedness than others; (b) effect of 
indebtedness limits, tax limits, and similar laws on the 
amount of school indebtedness; (c) cost of indebted- 
ness, its effect on the school program, and ways of 
reducing it; (d) factors determining the rate of inter- 
est and selling price of school bonds; (e) administra- 
tion of sinking funds; (f) state aid for capital outlays; 
(2) the management of SinLing funds. 

Financial accounting and costs. School financial 
accounting has three purposes: (a) it assists in formu- 
lating policies for the whole Organization, or for any 
part or parts of the Organization; (b) it helps in as- 
certaining the efficiency of the personnel, materials, 
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equipment, and methods; (c) it facilitates auditing 
and thus guarantees the fidelity to their trust of per- 
sons who have been given the custody of school 
funds. 

Although a few states have begun to take steps to 
realize the first two purposes, only the third has been 
given more than passing attention in most school Sys- 
tems. The realization of the first two purposes is 
seldom attained—primarily because financial account- 
ing records and procedures are not efficient and the 
records are kept by persons who do not understand 
sufficiently the purposes of financial accounting and 
the ways and means of accomplishing these purposes. 
Although a systematic and periodic audit of the ac- 
counts of every public official is a sine qua non, it is 
submitted here that the realization of the first two 
purposes is much more important. Accounting which 
assists in accomplishing the first two purposes is called 
cost accounting; it states expenditures in" terms of 
service rendered. It should go forward year in and 
year out in every school system. 

An illustration of the way in which an efficient ac- 
counting system helps in conducting the work of the 
School system is seen in budgetary procedure. In the 
discussion of the “School Budget” it was stated that 
the budget consists, first, of an itemized list of pros- 
pective revenues and, second, of an itemized list of 
proposed expenditures. An efficient financial account- 
ing system lists all items of revenue and of expenditure 
during the fiscal year, and this information is neces- 
sary for making the budget for the ensuing year. 

The chief criticism which has been and is being 
made of school financial accounting practices stems 
from the lack of standardization in the accounting 
forms, definitions, and nomenclature. This criticism 
has been made in hundreds of studies of school costs 
and accounting procedures. It was made in 1914 in 
the nation-wide study by Hutchinson (93) and has 
been subsequently made by such investigators as 
Cammack (78), Campbell (79), Chambers (81), and 
De Young (86). 

Although progress has been made toward uniform- 
ity in accounting forms, definitions, and, nomencla- 
ture, the movement proceeds slowly. New York 
became in 1916 the first state to prescribe a uniform 
accounting system for the school districts of the state; 
this system was formulated by Hiram C. Case and 
Was described in a handbook (80) which has markedly 
influenced financial accounting in every state. Since 
1916 uniform systems have been adopted by about 
two thirds of the states, among them being Idaho, 
Indiana, Towa, ‘Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, All these systems are 
very similar, following in the main the recommenda- 
tions of a national committee which was appointed in 
1912 to draft a set of standard accounting forms and 
to adopt a uniform accounting nomenclature; the 
report of this committee was published by the United 
States Bureau of Education (106). Another commit- 
tee made a revised report for the United States Office 
of Education in 1940 (107). There was general agree- 
ment that uniformity in accounting procedures, pro- 
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vided, of course, excellent uniformity was prescribed, 
would beget the following advantages: 

1. It would make it possible to compare school 
costs in one community with costs in other communi- 
ties. 

2. It would make much easier the task of auditing 
the accounts. 

3. It would be easier for school officials and em- 
ployees to make necessary reports. 

4. It would make it easier to train school officials 
and employees in accounting procedures. 

As has already been stated, about two thirds of the 
states have adopted uniform accounting systems, and 
every year sees other states adopting such systems; 
this tendency should continue. The systems which 
have been adopted usually include all prescribed ac- 
counting forms and a handbook which describes how 
to use the forms. All these state systems as well as 
the systems devised by Case (80), Engelhardt and Von 
Borgersrode (88), Fowlkes (89), Job, Reeder, and Heck 
(94), and Peel (101) are organized on a functional 
basis. Most of them make provision for the follow- 
ing five ledger accounts: (a) balance-sheet accounts; 
(b) appropriation accounts; (c) revenue accounts; 
(d) operating accounts; (e) fixed charges. 

The chief contribution which any accounting system 
can make is toward the determination of costs. A 
school system should know how its cost for providing 
a given material or service compares with that in 
other and similar school systems; it should know how 
the costs in a given building compare with those for 
similar materials and services in other buildings of 
the school system. Such information will often en- 
able the school system to decrease its costs without 
lowering the quality of its services. 

During recent years studies have been made by 
Mort (99) on the relationship between school expendi- 
tures and the quality of the educational program. As 
would be expected, he has found a direct relation- 
ship between them. 

There are, of course, innumerable types of unit- 
cost studies which have been made and which should 
continue to be made. For example, there are many 
supply items in use in the typical school system, and 
studies might be made of the cost of furnishing a par- 
ticular supply on a per-pupil or some other basis. 
Likewise, many different kinds of services are pro- 
vided in a school system, and the cost per pupil, or 
on the basis of some other unit, of furnishing each of 
these services might be computed. 

There is no state which has not had at least one 
study of the trends of total expenditures and of the 
relation of these trends to the trends in wealth, in- 
come, and pupil enrollment. The Division of Re- 
search of the National Education Association has 
made several nation-wide surveys of these trends, and 
these are reported in various Bulletins of that organi- 
zation. The United States Office of Education has 
also published several bulletins on school expendi- 
tures. Most of the state education associations have 
made similar studies. Some of the studies which con- 
tain practicable techniques for investigating costs are 
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those by Bobbitt (77), Davis (85), Gooch (90), Henry 
(91), Hunt (92), Morrison (98), Mort (99), Stevens and 
Elliott (104), and Stoops (105). 

Two problems are always confronted in making 
a unit-cost study, particularly a comparative study. 
The first is that of securing comparable data, and this 
is usually difficult because financial accounting prac- 
tices are so diverse. The second is that of selecting 
the best cost unit. Obviously the same cost unit can- 
not be used with all items; for example, the average 
daily-attendance unit is best to use in some instances, 
whereas another unit is more practicable in others. 

Most of the studies of unit costs, especially the 
carlier ones, have neglected to include one of the 
largest items of school expense, namely, the expense 
for capital outlays—cexpenditures for new buildings, 
sites, and equipment. Studies which neglect these and 
any other overhead items are bound to give cost data 
which are too low and therefore misleading to the 
public. Future studies should correct these defi- 
cicencies. 

All students of school financial accounting are 
agreed that school officials should take stock periodi- 
cally of their finances and that they should make this 
information known to the public. In fact, such in- 
formation is deemed so necessary that practically all 
states, according to Chambers (81, 82), require school 
officials to publish at the close of each fiscal year a 
financial statement showing the income and expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year. A few of the states 
require that such statements be minutely itemized and 
that they be published at least once in a local news- 
paper. The New England states usually require that 
the statements be published in pamphlet or bulletin 
form. 

In view of their importance it is surprising that so 
little research has been undertaken on school financial 
reports and statements. Such research is sorely 
needed on such questions as the following: What is 
and what should be the content of such statements? 
How is the information commonly presented and how 
should it be? To what extent does the general public 
read such statements and how may a wider reading be 
secured? What steps may be taken to secure the re- 
porting of similar data by all local school systems and 
by all states in order that comparisons of practices 
will be possible? Should school systems make an 
annual balance statement, i.e. a classified list of all 
property and obligations? 

Chambers (81, 82) has reported that every state re- 
quires a periodic audit of the funds of every school 
system. Most states require such an audit at least 
once every two years. In most states the audits are 
made by state employees, but in some states they are 
made by persons selected by local officials. The 
tendency is toward having the audits made by state 
employees. No research has been reported on the 
way in which audits are made and on needed improve- 
ments. Such research is needed. 

Although every well-organized private business en- 
gages in systematic property accounting, only the occa- 
sional school system takes such steps; rural school 
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systems almost never take them. Few school systems 
keep property registers, take equipment inventories, 
Or make annual balance sheets—all necessary steps in 
property accounting. 

Improvement is, therefore, much needed in prop- 
erty accounting, and such improvement must be pre- 
ceded by much more research than is now available; 
in fact, most problems in this area are entirely unex- 
plored. Almost no research has been done on 
methods of appraising property, depreciation practices, 
and inventory procedures. These problems are sug- 
gested for early investigation. Some preliminary 
investigations on these and related problems have been 
made by Chambers (83), Littlejohn (95), Mattier, (96), 
Poucher (102), and Ramseyer (103). The study of 
inventory practices by Ramseyer is especially helpful. 

It is of little avail to have an excellent set of finan- 
cial-accounting records if the person who has the 
responsibility of keeping the records is poorly quali- 
fied. Usually the person who has this responsibility 
is the school clerk, who has many other school busi- 
ness duties to perform. Although the city school 
Systems are not always free from incompetent clerks, 
it is in the rural systems that such employees are most 
frequently found. In many rural districts the school 
clerk has no knowledge of the purposes and tech- 
niques of accounting, and frequently he has little gen- 
eral education. In many rural districts no one can be 
found who is qualified to keep even a simple set of 
financial records, and, if such a person does reside 
in the district, the board of education frequently 
ignores him and employs an incompetent person on a 
“political” or some other extraneous basis. 

In view of the importance of the school clerk, it is 
strange that little research has been undertaken re- 
garding him and his work. There have been many 
researches dealing with superintendents, principals, 
school-board members, and other officials and em- 
Ployees, but only one comprehensive study has been 
made of the school clerk. (See page 102.) Intensive 
studies should be made of the office in every state, 
and steps should be taken to improve the deficiencies 
found. Studies should be made in small school Sys- 
tems of the feasibility of Securing more efficient clerks 
through the full-time employment of some person for 
keeping the financial records and for performing other 
duties; for example, the clerk Sometimes serves as 
secretary to the superintendent, and the feasibility of 
this arrangement should be checked upon. Other 
studies should be made of the practicability of em- 
Ploying one clerk for all or several of the rural school 
districts of the same county instead of having a sepa- 
rate clerk for each district as is the present practice 
almost everywhere. 

In most schools today, especially secondary schools, 
many activities of an extracurricular nature are con- 
ducted, and most of these activities are revenue pro- 
ducing and revenue spending. In many school Sys- 
tems these activities produce and spend thousands of 
dollars annually, and the accounting for these funds 
must be carefully supervised. Accounting for such 
funds is usually called internal accounting. Although 
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the funds are not strictly public, the public is con- 
cerned with their raising and spending. Unless SY8- 
tematic accounting is provided, the reputations of per- 
Sons responsible for the care of the funds are apt 
to be besmirched, and policies for the administration 
of the activities are not likely to be efficiently formu- 
lated and executed. In accordance with this view 
most boards of education have adopted certain rules 
and regulations governing the management of these 
funds. 

The growing importance of extracurricular activi- 
ties in the schools has been reflected during recent 
years by a rapidly growing literature on the Subject. 
Notable among the many studies are two doctors’ 
dissertations, by Elsdon (87) and Wherry (108), which 
present information on practices used by schools and 
school systems in Pennsylvania. 

Most of the literature on internal accounting cannot 
be classified as research; in fact, practically all of it 
describes an internal-accounting procedure which is 
used in a certain school or school system, or it out- 
lines a procedure which can be adapted to any school 
Or school system. All the many books on extracurri- 
cular activities contain at least one chapter on ac- 
counting; in addition to such references the reports by 
Meyer and Eddleman (97) and Cleland (84) will be 
found especially helpful. 

Concluding statement. Although no clairn can be 
made that research has given the final solution to any 
problem, it has pointed and will continue to point the 
Way to more efficient business practices. It has been 
Tesponsible for saving millions of dollars annually— 
money which has been kept in the taxpayers’ pockets 
Or used in improving the quality and increasing the 
amount of education. It has given the public greater 
confidence in the management of its schools. 

In summary, the chief accomplishments of research 
in school business administration are the following: 
It has found that fiscal independence for a school 
System begets greater efficiency than fiscal dependence 
and that one chief executive for a school system is 
better than several coordinate chief executives. It 
has shown that certain school budgetary procedures 
are more efficient than other procedures and that 
school revenue may be more feasibly collected, safe- 
guarded, and distributed through certain procedures 
than through others. It has formulated techniques 
for determining school-building needs and has found 
better methods of locating, designing, constructing, 
equipping, paying for, insuring, operating, and repair- 
ing school buildings. It has discovered more efficient 
procedures for administering school textbooks, sup- 
Plies, shops, laboratories, cafeterias, athletics, laun- 
dries, and other school activities and departments. It 
has shown the large waste inherent in small schools 
and tiny school districts. It has ascertained how to 
transport pupils with greater safety, comfort, con- 
venience, and economy. It has improved the qualifica- 
tions, the working conditions, and the services of 
clerks, business managers, janitors, bus drivers, and 
other business employees of the schools. It has devel- 
oped more efficient financial-accounting procedures 
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without which the thousands of studies of school busi- 
ness administration could not have been accurately 
made. 

None of the findings and conclusions of research 
can ever be regarded as final. As the educational 
program is changed, some of the procedures of 
business administration must be changed accordingly. 
Further research will always be needed on every phase 
of the subject. At present four problems are urgent: 

1. How may school funds best be spent in each of 
the phases of business administration to obtain 100 
cents’ value of education from each dollar expended? 
Although some research has already been done in 
most of these phases, much more needs to be done. 
In fact, the research should never end. 

2. How may the schools secure better qualified 
clerks, business managers, and other business em- 
ployees? It is a sad commentary that these positions 
are frequently filled on the basis of politics, family 
relationship 40 school officials, or similar considera- 
tions. School business administration needs to be 
professionalized. 

3. How may more efficient accounting procedures 
be secured? Considerable progress has already been 
made toward «4 solution of this problem, but much 
remains to be accomplished if we are to secure the 
most accurate and meaningful data on costs and 
efficiency. 

4. How may the public be kept informed regarding 
school needs and the efficiency with which school 
funds are expended? In thousands of communities 
the stockholders of the schools, i.e. the general public, 
are ignored except when more money is requested of 
them; such treatment of the owners of the schools is 
neither ethical nor good business. 

Although further research is needed, it may be 
pointed out that school officials are not adequately 
utilizing the worth-while results that have been re- 
ported. Whether existing conditions are due to igno- 
rance, inertia, or “chiseling” influences in the com- 
munity or among school officials, hundreds of school 
business departments are still run without regard to 
efficiency principles. Certain it is that the officials 
and employees of such departments waste millions of 
dollars annually. They purchase supplies and equip- 
ment and erect buildings without regard to cost or 
educational needs. They fail to protect and to repair 
school property. They purchase too much, or not 
enough, school-property insurance. They do not pre- 
pare a school budget unless required by law, and then 
they are content with a lump-sum budget. They do 
not make studies of unit costs. They let school con- 
tracts on a political, charity, or similar basis. They 
run the schools into hopeless debt. They do not make 
public financial reports. They “gang-up” with other 
school officials and employees in demanding more 
state aid instead of spending more economically their 
present funds. And worse than all, they cause the 
people to lose confidence in their schools. Not re- 
search, not enlightened experience, but only the inter- 
vention of an aroused electorate can save the schools 
from the blundering of such officials and employees. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION. For the purpose of this 
article the following major topics are recognized: 
(a) general aspects; (b) technical business education 
—typewriting, shorthand and transcription, general 
clerical training, and business arithmetic; (c) distrib- 
utive education; (d) basic business education. Except 
when specifically noted, the treatment will be with 
respect to secondary schools. 

General aspects. Among the fields of study in sec- 
ondary schools, business education ranks fourth in 
terms of registration. In 1934 the total number of 
registrations in business education was 57 per cent of 
the total number of enrollments in public secondary 
schools (2). This relative position of business educa- 
tion is the resultant of several influences, among which 
an expansion of purposes may be noted. 

Business education contributes to both the producer 
and consumer phases of economic life. It is the 
general consensus that business education provides 
training in economic relationships of value to every- 
One in the business activities of daily living and spe- 
cialized job training as a means of earning a living (1). 
The major purposes, therefore, of business education 
are twofold: (a) preparation of students to be more 
intelligent consumers of the goods and services of 
business and (b) preparation for a specific job in 
business. 

The first of these purposes is a relatively new de- 
velopment. The awareness of the needs of indi- 
viduals as consumers was first generally recognized in 
the 1930's (6). Since then additional evidence has 
been gathered to determine what is included in the 
basic business functions of living (3). This phase of 
business education is generally provided for by the 
nontechnical basic business subjects of junior business 
training, economic geography, business law, book- 
keeping, senior business training, and consumer 
problems. 

In the case of consumer education some attempts 
have been made to utilize the facilities of various de- 
partments, e.g. home economics, social studies, science, 
mathematics, industrial arts, and business, in such a 
way that each teaches those elements of consumer 
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education which it is best qualified to present and will 
at the same time assist in attaining the objectives of 
the particular subject-matter area. See CoNSUMER 
EDUCATION. 

The second major purpose, job training, represents 
the older concept of the function of business educa- 
tion. Although the job preparation phase is still an 
important aspect of business education, it is changing 
both in scope and in emphasis. Preparation for posi- 
tions in the fields of general clerical work, retail selling, 
and office-machine operation are receiving attention 
along with preparation for stenographic and book- 
keeping positions. Training for office jobs is pro- 
vided for through such technical business subjects as 
typewriting, shorthand and transcription, and clerical 
practice. Although shorthand and more frequently 
typewriting are taken for their personal-use values, 
they are both primarily vocational in nature (1, 2, 6). 

Selling is the outstanding business occupation, with 
more than five million sales workers (7). This area is 
receiving added attention; however, the training oppor- 
tunities provided for in most high schools are not 
commensurate with the future vocational needs of 
pupils (2, 7). 

There is a significant trend toward the shifting of 
technical business subjects almost entirely to the last 
two years of high school (2). There is some evidence 
of attempts to move vocational business training out 
of high school and into the post-high-school or junior- 
college level (1, 6). The fact that the proportion of 
Younger workers in business occupations is decreasing 
is responsible for this tendency to up-grade specialized 
job training. For example, only 1 per cent of the 
Stenographers were in the age group of 14 to 17 years 
in 1940 (6). 

Business education has suffered from a lack of any 
definite standards. Uniformity in business education 
does exist rather generally from one school to another. 
However, there is considerable Variation in actual ac- 
complishments in business education between schools. 
There are no Eenerally accepted standards that may 
be used as guides or goals. There is a movement under 
Way to establish a set of standards for business educa- 
tion (4). A committee of classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and Tepresentatives of urban schools, 
Schools in rural areas, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges and Universities has arrived at a 
tentative set of standards for Secondary business edu- 
Cation. These standards include the following areas: 
(a) purposes and philosophy, (b) curriculum, (c) the 
teaching staff, (d) facilities, (e) guidance, and (f) ad- 
Justment to economic and community situations (4). 
Another group of business educators has established 
a set of fifty-seven Principles of business education 
(5). As these standards and principles receive general 
acceptance and are translated into action in school 
situations, business education will be strengthened. 

In discussing the various subject-matter areas an 
attempt is made to organize the material With respect 
to the three major phases of business education: 
(a) basic business education—training in business re- 
lationships of a consumer nature; (b) technical busi- 
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ness education— specific training for office Occupations; 
(c) distributive education—specific training for Occu- 
pations involving the selling of goods and Services. 
However, not all business subjects can be neatly classi- 
fied under one of the three major divisions. Book- 
keeping, for instance, is dealt with under basic busi- 
ness education. This is not entirely an arbitrary 
decision but is based upon such evidence as the follow- 
ing: (a) decrease in the number of bookkeeping-job 
opportunities (7); (b) decrease in bookkeeping en- 
roliments; (c) “bookkeeping should today be justified 
in terms of its value in general understanding of busi- 
ness and for the pupil as a consumer” (7). Business 
arithmetic is another subject that is rather difficult to 
classify under any one of the three divisions. Or 
again, it might well be included under all three. In 
this discussion it was arbitrarily included as an aspect 
of technical business education. 

Technical business education. The research relating 
to those subjects in which the vocational objective is 
usually dominant is presented in the following sec- 
tions. It should be noted, however, that typewriting 
and even other subjects may be taught relative to 
other purposes. 

1. TYPEWRITING. Enrollments in typewriting in 
high schools totaled 281,524 in 1922, 439,379 in 1928, 
and 749,315 in 1934. These figures represent 13 per 
cent of the total high-school enrollment in 1922, 15 
per cent in 1928, and nearly 17 per cent in 1934. It 
is probable that over a million high-school students 
are taking typewriting at the present time. It is pos- 
sible that with greater development of typewriting for 
personal use every student may enroll for one or more 
semesters of instruction. ‘The tendency is in that 
direction. 

Typewriting for vocational use is now taught largely 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, although some 
schools start it in the tenth grade so that pupils may 
be able to type when they start shorthand in the 
eleventh grade, thus simplifying to some extent the 
transcription problem. Typewriting is taught in some 
elementary schools but the number is not large. The 
main emphasis is on typewriting as a means of moti- 
vating and facilitating learning in the conventional 
elementary-school subjects such as reading, writing 
spelling, and expression. Some evidence shows that 
young children can learn touch typewriting and that 
it is helpful to them in learning the other subjects. 
Other studies indicate that the benefits are not great 
enough to warrant the extra cost and trouble involved. 
Typewriting in the elementary school probably im- 
Proves reading and spelling abilities, but it is doubtful 
Whether the pupils become capable touch typists; 
Some of the programs teach the sight method rather 
than the touch system. ¥ 

Objectives. ‘The chief objective in typewriting is 
Still vocational in nature although many schools are 
offering a one- or two-semester course in personal 
typewriting. Probably the vocational objective is 
OVerstressed in view of the fact that we have more 
students taking typing for vocational use than can be 
Placed in business positions. 
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Standards. Various averages on copying tests have 
been reported. A study of over 30,000 California 
high-school students (16) yielded the following aver- 
ages on a S-minute straight copying test in 1931: 14, 
26, 34, 39, 38, and 47 net words a minute at the 
end of semesters one through six respectively. The 
students had studied a single period daily of 30 to 47 
minutes. Green (13) reported averages of 20, 31, 38, 
and 47 net words a minute for the first four semesters. 
Hammerand (14) found averages of 27 net words a 
minute on straight copy and 17 on business-letter 
tests at the end of two semesters. Comparable figures 
at the end of four semesters were 39 and 28. A 
Eroup of business educators recommended 20, 30, 40, 
and 50 net words a minute for the first four semesters 
but suggested that the standards be raised to 25, 40, 
50, and 60 respectively. 

‘There has been some progress in determining pro- 
duction standards of typists in offices. Harned (15) 
reported that office typists have a normal production 
of about 16 words a minute in transcribing from 
dictating-machine records, 19 words a minute in trans- 
cribing shorthand notes, and 26 words a minute in 
straight copying. Reigner (18) reported the standard 
rate in envelope addressing to be 150 an hour, or 
1200 per day; filling in names, addresses, and saluta- 
tions on processed letters at a minimum rate of 100 
an hour, or 800 per day, or where the fill-in consists 
only of a salutation, at the rate of 1800 a day; letter 
production at the rate of 10 letters in an hour with 
envelopes; cutting a stencil using an 82” X 11” sheet, 
single spaced, at the rate of 4 an hour, or 32 per day; 
and transcription standards average between 15 and 
20 words per minute. 

Prognosis. All sorts of tests have been used to pre- 
dict typing success, but most of them have failed. 
Too many of these attempts have been limited to 
efforts to predict ability fo manipulate the machine 
and have omitted from consideration the ability to 
arrange materials on the page, to plan tabulations, to 
type from rough draft, or to handle the mechanics 
of English. Intelligence apparently does not predict 
ability to manipulate the keys, but there is some evi- 
dence that it does predict some of these other things. 
Few of the predictive attempts have concerned them- 
selves with work habits or traits, but they may be 
important factors in prognosis. There seems to be a 
correlation of about .65 between success in elementary 
and in advanced typing. Possibly the best prediction 
as yet available is the serial reaction test devised by 
Brewington (9). Successful prediction will probably 
be available only when all phases of typewriting are 
used as criteria and when volitional and emotional 
traits are added to the predictive test batteries. 

Instructional procedures. The learning curve of 
typewriting seems to be similar to other learning 
curves in that it tends to rise rapidly at the beginning 
and then gradually to decelerate. Plateaus are apt 
to appear at any stage of the curve, and there are 
distinct variations in achievement from day to day. 
There is some evidence that more mature pupils learn 
typing more readily than do younger ones. The time 
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of day when typing classes meet seems to make little 
difference in results obtained. The length of period 
is gradually shortening; double periods have been 
proved to be of doubtful value. Probably a period 
of about forty minutes is satisfactory, but the optimum 
length of period is unknown. The California study 
(16) found that pupils working in a short period of 
about forty minutes for two semesters acquired a 
greater speed (26.5) than those working in a period 
twice as long for one semester (19.8). 

There are three plans of teaching the keyboard. In 
one the point of departure is the home row; in the 
second the student begins with the first fingers only; 
in the third the student skips around the keyboard 
without any apparently logical plan. Such evidence as 
there is seems to favor the skip-around method. The 
keyboard may be taught as a whole or broken into 
parts. In experiments made thus far the results of 
the procedures have shown little differences. 

There is some evidence to promote the use of 
words in a meaningful context rather than nonsense 
syllables or the repetition of a single word. When the 
material is interesting, accuracy appears to increase. 
Words of high frequency should probably not be given 
special drill. Blank keys and wall charts of the key- 
board seem to be inferior to the use of visible key- 
boards at which students may look temporarily while 
learning the locations and reaches. The use of the 
dictaphone-gang equipment for teaching typewriting 
has yielded conflicting data. 

It is probable that the following practices should be 
avoided: drills with keys locked; drills on facsimile 
cardboard keyboards; rhythm drills; and the require- 
ment of perfect copies. There is favorable evidence 
for the following practices: requiring students to look 
at the keyboard at the beginning and stressing speed 
first rather than accuracy; five or ten minutes a day 
On finger gymnastics; teaching direct reaches from the 
beginning rather than requiring students to return 
their fingers to home keys; practice on the typewriter 
at home; the teaching of erasing early; remedial prac- 
tice to develop accuracy; and use of the contract plan. 
Having students do typing for the school may be 
approved so long as it continues to involve educational 
processes, but when such a task has ceased to be 
educational it is likely to become exploitation. 

Diagnostic testing or checking has been given some 
attention. A rather complete chart of errors by Black- 
stone and Smith (8) is divided into 44 types of errors 
with a total of 179 subdivisions. A study of known 
keyboard errors by Price (17) indicated not only the 
types of errors made during each semester but also 
those which seem to persist without yielding readily 
to instruction. A study by Sleeter (19) has attempted 
to determine the effectiveness of remedial or correc- 
tive instruction. 

Gemmell (12) attempted to identify some of the 
factors that affect speed in typing business letters by 
experimenting with 20 beginning typewriting students 
for one semester. He concluded that a great deal of 
time is lost by some pupils in inserting and removing 
the paper; that special drill upon the carriage-throw 
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education which it is best qualified to present and will 
at the same time assist in attaining the objectives of 
the particular subject-matter area. See CONSUMER 
EDUCATION. 

‘The second major purpose, job training, represents 
the older concept of the function of business educa- 
tion. Although the job preparation phase is still an 
important aspect of business education, it is changing 
both in scope and in emphasis. Preparation for posi- 
tions in the fields of general clerical work, retail selling, 
and office-machine operation are receiving attention 
along with preparation for stenographic and book- 
keeping positions. Training for office jobs is pro- 
vided for through such technical business Subjects as 
typewriting, shorthand and transcription, and clerical 
practice. Although shorthand and more frequently 
typewriting are taken for their personal-use values, 
they are both primarily vocational in nature (1, 2,6). 

Selling is the outstanding business occupation, with 
more than five million sales workers (7). This area is 
receiving added attention; however, the training oppor- 
tunities provided for in most high schools are not 
commensurate with the future vocational needs of 
pupils (2, 7). 

There is a significant trend toward the shifting of 
technical business subjects almost entirely to the last 
two years of high school (2). There is some evidence 
of attempts to move vocational business training out 
of high school and into the post-high-school or junior- 
college level (1, 6). The fact that the proportion of 
Younger workers in business occupations is decreasing 
is responsible for this tendency to up-grade specialized 
job training. For example, only 1 per cent of the 
Stenographers were in the age group of 14 to 17 years 
in 1940 (6). 

Business education has suffered from a lack of any 
definite standards. Uniformity in business education 
does exist rather generally from one school to another. 
However, there is considerable Variation in actual ac- 
complishments in business education between schools. 
There are no generally accepted standards that may 
be used as guides or goals. There is a movement under 
Way to establish a set of standards for business educa- 
tion (4). A committee of classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and representatives of urban schools, 
schools in rural areas, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges and universities has arrived at a 
tentative set of standards for secondary business edu- 
Cation. These standards include the following areas: 
(a) purposes and Philosophy, (b) curriculum, (c) the 
teaching staff, (d) facilities, (e) guidance, and (f) ad- 
Justment to economic and community situations (4). 
Another group of business educators has established 
a set of fifty-seven principles of business education 
(S). As these standards and principles receive general 
acceptance and are translated into action in school 
situations, business education will be Strengthened, 

In discussing the Various subject-matter areas an 
attempt is made to Organize the material with respect 
to the three major phases of business education: 
(a) basic business education—training in business re- 
lationships of a Consumer nature; (b) technical busi- 
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ness education—specific training for office Occupations; 
(c) distributive education—specific training for occu- 
pations involving the selling of goods and Services. 
However, not all business subjects can be neatly classi- 
fied under one of the three major divisions. Book- 
keeping, for instance, is dealt with under basic busi- 
ness education. This is not entirely an arbitrary 
decision but is based upon such evidence as the follow- 
ing: (a) decrease in the number of bookkeeping-job 
opportunities (7); (b) decrease in bookkeeping en- 
rollments; (c) “bookkeeping should today be justified 
in terms of its value in general understanding of busi- 
ness and for the pupil as a consumer” (7). Business 
arithmetic is another subject that is rather difficult to 
classify under any one of the three divisions. Or 
again, it might well be included under all three. In 
this discussion it was arbitrarily included as an aspect 
of technical business education. 

Technical business education. The research relating 
to those subjects in which the vocational objective is 
usually dominant is presented in the following sec- 
tions. It should be noted, however, that typewriting 
and even other subjects may be taught relative to 
other purposes. 

1. TYPEWRITING. Enrollments in typewriting in 
high schools totaled 281,524 in 1922, 439,379 in 1928, 
and 749,315 in 1934. These figures represent 13 per 
cent of the total high-school enrollment in 1922, 15 
per cent in 1928, and nearly 17 per cent in 1934. It 
is probable that over a million high-school] students 
are taking typewriting at the present time. It is pos- 
sible that with greater development of typewriting for 
personal use every student may enroll for one or more 
semesters of instruction. The tendency is in that 
direction. 

Typewriting for vocational use is now taught largely 
in the eleventh and twelfth Erades, although some 
schools start it in the tenth grade so that pupils may 
be able to type when they start shorthand in the 
eleventh grade, thus simplifying to some extent the 
transcription problem. Typewriting is taught in some 
elementary schools but the number is not large. The 
main emphasis is on typewriting as a means of moti- 
Vating and facilitating learning in the conventional 
elementary-school subjects such as reading, writing, 
spelling, and expression. Some evidence shows that 
young children can learn touch typewriting and that 
it is helpful to them in learning the other subjects. 
Other studies indicate that the benefits are not great 
enough to warrant the extra cost and trouble involved. 
Typewriting in the elementary school probably im 
proves reading and spelling abilities, but it is doubtful 
Whether the pupils become capable touch typists; 
Some of the programs teach the sight method rather 
than the touch system. $ 

Objectives. ©The chief objective in typewriting is 
Still vocational in nature although many schools are 
Offering a one- or two-semester course in personal 
typewriting. Probably the vocational objective 18 
OVerstressed in view of the fact that we have more 
students taking typing for vocational use than can be 
placed in business positions. 
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Standards. Various averages on copying tests have 
been reported. A study of over 30,000 Califormia 
high-school students (16) yielded the following aver- 
ages on a §-minute straight copying test in 1931: 14, 
26, 34, 39, 38, and 47 net words a minute at the 
end of semesters one through six respectively. The 
students had studied a single period daily of 30 to 47 
minutes. Green (13) reported averages of 20, 31, 38, 
and 47 net words a minute for the first four semesters. 
Hammerand (14) found averages of 27 net words a 
minute on straight copy and 17 on business-letter 
tests at the end of two semesters. Comparable figures 
at the end of four semesters were 39 and 28. A 
Eroup of business educators recommended 20, 30, 40, 
and 50 net words a minute for the first four semesters 
but suggested that the standards be raised to 25, 40, 
50, and 60 respectively. 

There has been some progress in determining pro- 
duction standards of typists in offices. Harned (15) 
reported that office typists have a normal production 
of about 16 words a minute in transcribing from 
dictating-machine records, 19 words a minute in trans- 
cribing shorthand notes, and 26 words a minute in 
straight copying. Reigner (18) reported the standard 
rate in envelope addressing to be 150 an hour, or 
1200 per day; filling in names, addresses, and saluta- 
tions on processed letters at a minimum rate of 100 
an hour, or 800 per day, or where the fill-in consists 
only of a salutation, at the rate of 1800 a day; letter 
production at the rate of 10 letters in an hour with 
envelopes; cutting a stencil using an 8Y2" Xx 11" sheet, 
single spaced, at the rate of 4 an hour, or 32 per day; 
and transcription standards average between 15 and 
20 words per minute. 

Prognosis. All sorts of tests have been used to pre- 
dict typing success, but most of them have failed. 
Too many of these attempts have been limited to 
efforts to predict ability 10 manipulate the machine 
and have omitted from consideration the ability to 
arrange materials on the page, to plan tabulations, to 
type from rough draft, or to handle the mechanics 
of English. Intelligence apparently does not predict 
ability to manipulate the keys, but there is some evi- 
dence that it does predict some of these other things. 
Few of the predictive attempts have concerned them- 
selves with work habits or traits, but they may be 
important factors in prognosis. There seems to be a 
correlation of about .65 between success in elementary 
and in advanced typing. Possibly the best prediction 
as yet available is the serial reaction test devised by 
Brewington (9). Successful prediction will probably 
be available only when all phases of typewriting are 
used as criteria and when volitional and emotional 
traits are added to the predictive test batteries. 

Instructional procedures. The learning curve of 
typewriting seems to be similar to other learning 
curves in that it tends to rise rapidly at the beginning 
and then gradually to decelerate. Plateaus are apt 
to appear at any stage of the curve, and there are 
distinct variations in achievement from day to day. 
There is some evidence that more mature pupils learn 
typing more readily than do younger ones. The time 
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of day when typing classes meet seems to make little 
difference in results obtained. The length of period 
is gradually shortening; double periods have been 
proved to be of doubtful value. Probably a period 
of about forty minutes is satisfactory, but the optimum 
length of period is unknown. The California study 
(16) found that pupils working in a short period of 
about forty minutes for two semesters acquired a 
greater speed (26.5) than those working in a period 
twice as long for one semester (19.8). 

There are three plans of teaching the keyboard. In 
one the point of departure is the home row; in the 
second the student begins with the first fingers only; 
in the third the student skips around the keyboard 
without any apparently logical plan. Such evidence as 
there is seems to favor the skip-around method. The 
keyboard may be taught as a whole or broken into 
parts. In experiments made thus far the results of 
the procedures have shown little differences. 

There is some evidence to promote the use of 
words in a meaningful context rather than nonsense 
syllables or the repetition of a single word. When the 
material is interesting, accuracy appears to increase. 
Words of high frequency should probably not be given 
special drill. Blank keys and wall charts of the key- 
board seem to be inferior to the use of visible key- 
boards at which students may look temporarily while 
learning the locations and reaches. The use of the 
dictaphone-gang equipment for teaching typewriting 
has yielded conflicting data. 

It is probable that the following practices should be 
avoided: drills with keys locked; drills on facsimile 
cardboard keyboards; rhythm drills; and the require- 
ment of perfect copies. There is favorable evidence 
for the following practices: requiring students to look 
at the keyboard at the beginning and stressing speed 
first rather than accuracy; five or ten minutes a day 
On finger gymnastics; teaching direct reaches from the 
beginning rather than requiring students to return 
their fingers to home keys; practice on the typewriter 
at home; the teaching of erasing early; remedial prac- 
tice to develop accuracy; and use of the contract plan. 
Having students do typing for the school may be 
approved so long as it continues to involve educational 
processes, but when such a task has ceased to be 
educational it is likely to become exploitation. 

Diagnostic testing or checking has been given some 
attention. A rather complete chart of errors by Black- 
stone and Smith (8) is divided into 44 types of errors 
with a total of 179 subdivisions. A study of known 
keyboard errors by Price (17) indicated not only the 
types of errors made during each semester but also 
those which seem to persist without yielding readily 
to instruction. A study by Sleeter (19) has attempted 
to determine the effectiveness of remedial or correc- 
tive instruction. 

Gemmell (12) attempted to identify some of the 
factors that affect speed in typing business letters by 
experimenting with 20 beginning typewriting students 
for one semester. He concluded that a great deal of 
time is lost by some pupils in inserting and removing 
the paper; that special drill upon the carriage-throw 
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and upon the capitalization process will speed pro- 
duction; that a concerted effort is necessary to effect 
the transition of speed from straight copy to the body 
of a dictated letter because the transfer is by no 
means automatic; and that much time can be saved 
by most pupils during multiple-spacing operations, in 
the use of the shift-lock, and in the use of the tabulator 
bar. He recommended that pupils be acquainted with 
their stroking rates on both paragraph and business- 
letter content and that the latter should be not less 
than 70 per cent of the former. If the percentage 
between letter rate and straight-copy rate is below 
70, attention should be centered upon the letter- 
writing rate; if the percentage is above 70, attention 
should be focused upon the straight-copy rate. Too 
many teachers have built speed on Straight-copy mate- 
rial only and have neglected speed building on prac- 
tical matter including business letters, tabulations, and 
writing from rough draft Copy. 

DuFrain (10) conducted an experiment to deter- 
mine whether it is practicable to emphasize speed 
before accuracy in elementary typewriting. Ninety- 
three experimental students, who were taught speed 
from the beginning, gained and retained a significant 
speed lead over the control students Who were taught 
to emphasize accuracy from the beginning. The con- 
trol students, however, were slightly but not signifi- 
cantly superior in accuracy. DuFrain concluded that 
initial errors in- the complex process of learning to 
typewrite are not fixed, as was traditionally believed, 
and that many of these initial errors are “chance” 
errors which can be eliminated later with little effort. 
The traditional view that in order to lower error 
Tates speed must be reduced was not borne out in this 
study. 

In a study of reading factors in typewriting, Fuller 
(11) found reading the text being copied involved 
about 3.6 times more fixations and regressions than 
ordinary reading. Champion typists, typing at twice 
the speed of the student, use many more fixations and 
regressions per line than in Ordinary reading. The 
eye span in ordinary reading is about 3.4 times as 
long as in typewriting. Fuller concluded that correct 
habits of reading for typewriting require the typist to 
move his eyes effectively across the copy, making as 
few regressions as possible. The typist should not 
attempt to read too far ahead in the COpy, and in the 
mastery stages he should keep his eyes on the copy to 
avoid losing the place. Good habits of reading copy 
Will prevent practically all reading errors and may 
eliminate some of the S0-called mechanical errors of 
typewriting. 

2. SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION. In a recent 
comprehensive summary of research in shorthand and 
transcription Anderson (20) analyzed 298 studies and 
classified them as follows: history and status, 33 
studies; instructural materials, 34; methods of teach- 
ing, 59; achievement, 61; reading and Writing, 7; com- 
parison of shorthand Systems, 12; personal-use short- 
hand, 5; analysis of transcription errors, 27; prognosis, 
44; guidance, occupational information, and follow-up, 
11; miscellaneous, 5. This compilation is evidence of 


the interest in this area, but it is to be noted that rela- 
tively few of the investigations can be regarded as 
significant contributions. 

Shorthand is usually offered in grades 11 and 12 
and in the freshman and sophomore years in college. 
In most schools transcription is not a separate course 
but is introduced in either first- or second-semester 
shorthand. When it is taught as a separate course, 
transcription is usually offered in grade 12 and two 
semesters of typewriting and shorthand are usually 
prerequisites. The enrollment in shorthand in high 
schools ranges from 7 to 8 per cent of the total 
enrollment. The second-year enrollment is about half 


- that of the first year. 


The problem of mortality is a serious one. Gatffin’s 
study (25) in 1930 of 911 Widely scattered students 
Showed that only one half of the girls and one third 
of the boys who take shorthand finish the course. 
Only 32 per cent of the girls and 14 per cent of the 
boys secured stenographic positions. Apparently more 
students were being permitted to take shorthand than 
could be placed. While stenography may have values 
other than the vocational one, it seems likely that 
enrollments in shorthand should be controlled by 
careful selection of students to minimize both mor- 
tality and failure to secure a position after two years 
of study. 

Stenographic positions are not good steppingstones 
to business advancement except for a few. Dowling 
(24) attempted to determine the kinds of positions 
available to Stenographic students, not only as stenog- 
Taphers but also as stenotypists, convention reporters, 
and court reporters. Her study provides statements 
Which were Probably reliable in 1937 about salaries, 
other compensations, working hours, educational and 
experience requirements, promotional possibilities, and 
Suggestions for Securing positions. Such information 
is of a type which is Very much needed by high-school 
students contemplating the study of shorthand. 

Stenographic positions involve much more than 
taking and transcribing dictation. The analysis (by 
Charters and Whitley) of the duties and traits re- 
quired of Stenographers and secretaries revealed 871 
duties; 323 are concerned with dictation, transcription, 
typing, and mailing, 133 with filing, 131 with book- 
keeping, 79 with handling people, and 77 with purely 
clerical activities. The Significance of such studies is 
found in showing the inadequacy of teaching only 
shorthand and typing to stenographic students. At 
least a semester of secretarial training devoted to 
nonstenographic duties seems to be essential. There 
is agreement to some extent at least that therosshould 
be included such items aS: different styles of letters, 
telephoning, handling mail, reference books, filing, 
meeting callers, making appointments, arranging itin- 
eraries, banking, and bookkeeping. Commonly the 
last (fourth) semester is devoted partly to increasing 
dictation and transcription skill and partly to secre- 
tarial duties, 

Standards. Common dictation requirements are 
40-50, 60-70, 80 and 100 words a minute at the end 
of one, two, three, and four semesters of shorthand 
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training respectively. About half of the schools have 
reading-rate requirements in shorthand of 100 to 150 
words a minute for the first semester. Only a few 
teachers have shorthand-penmanship requirements, but 
most of them have requirements in shorthand theory. 

There is little agreement in standards of achieve- 
ment in transcription. Minimum transcription-rate 
requirements are not common. Those reported range 
from 10 to 20 words a minute for the first year of 
shorthand and 25 to 30 words a minute for the second 
year. In transcription, mailable transcripts are re- 
quired by most teachers. Many teachers deduct a 
specified number of points for each transcription error. 

Winter (33) studied the speeds of dictation in busi- 
ness offices to determine what the level of training 
should be for stenographic jobs. She timed 253 letters 
being dictated to regular secretaries in 87 different 
business firms. The timing involved 498 minutes of 
dictation. Time out for telephone and other interrup- 
tions was not counted in the total time. It was found 
that most of the dictation was given at a rate of 60 to 
80 words a minute; about 30 per cent of it was given 
at 50 words a minute or less. This study leads one 
to question the advisability of setting school standards 
of 100 or more words a minute for all students. 

Prognosis. Student failures in stenography and 
failures to secure stenographic positions after comple- 
tion of the course have caused many investigators to 
seek tests to reveal stenographic aptitudes. All sorts 
of factors have been studied: intelligence, school 
marks, English, spelling, motor reaction, the Hoke 
tests, memory, vocabulary, substitution tests, hand- 
writing, and traits. Osborne (29) studied the value 
of certain psychological tests in the prediction of 
shorthand achievement of secondary-school students. 
Her conclusion was that none of the correlations be- 
tween the shorthand criterion and single psychological 
tests or between the criterion and combinations of 
psychological tests was high enough to make predic- 
tion valuable except in a negative sense. 

Instructional procedures. For many years short- 
hand has been taught by the “grammar and drill” 
method. Stimulated by innovations in the teaching 
of languages, several new methods have been pro- 
posed. The direct method, direct-association method, 
and functional method are all developed around 
language-arts methods. All start with the reading 
approach, calling for high-speed reading before writing 
is started. 

Error analyses have revealed the most common 
errors in writing Shorthand and in transcription. Spell- 
ing and punctuation errors rank high in such studies 
and show the need for better teaching, either in short- 
hand classes or in English classes, preferably the 
latter. Omissions, substitutions, and transpositions 
also rank high and show the need for definite instruc- 
tion in transcription. Wrong shorthand outlines and 
outlines incorrectly read or transcribed with wrong 
endings point to definite instructional deficiencies. 

Nelson’s comparative study (28) of the use of rules, 
showing that omitting the learning of rules not only 
did not handicap students but actually enabled them 
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to cover more ground, is an indication of the defects 
of the “grammar and drill” method and of the need 
for more enlightened methods. Shorthand penman- 
ship drills scem to be largely a waste of time. 

Henderson (26) conducted an investigation to find 
ways of improving the effectiveness of teaching short- 
hand by the functional method and to determine the 
problems or difficulties 150 shorthand teachers had 
encountered in using the method. She found that only 
20 per cent of the teachers reported that they followed 
the method completely. Most of them varied their 
teaching in such ways as giving more tests than rec- 
ommended, dictating word lists, helping students to 
analyze words, using formal penmanship drills, teach- 
ing rules, starting writing earlier than the twenty-first 
lesson, and making some provision for formal reviews. 
Henderson also set up 11 major problems, 14 minor 
problems, and 9 incidental problems encountered by 
teachers using the functional method. In addition, 
from 5 to 15 devices for each problem were sug- 
gested. 

Crawford (23) studied the prefixes- and suffixes in 
Gregg shorthand to determine their relative impor- 
tance. He found that of the 62 prefixes 22 are used 
in writing fewer than 10 different words, 2 are used 
in writing one word each, and 3 are not used at 
all in writing the 10,000 commonest words in the 
Horn list. He listed 24 prefixes that should not be 
taught at all because of their low frequency of use, 
except possibly to high-speed writers. He also con- 
cluded that 35 of the 87 suffixes are relatively unim- 
portant and are of little value for nonspecialized 
stenographic workers. He recommended that those 
prefixes and suffixes of better-than-average impor- 
tance be practiced frequently if writing skill is to be 
achieved and maintained and that those prefixes and 
suffixes of least value in terms of weighted credits 
be eliminated and written according to word-building 
principles. 

Rowe (31) developed techniques and equipment that 
made it possible to reveal some of the characteristics 
of the writing of infrequently used words in Gregg 
shorthand. He invented the Scriptochron, a machine 
that measures the writing and pausing time in taking 
dictation, and he used motion-picture records, a 
transfer test, a questionnaire, shorthand records, and 
controlled criteria to analyze the mental activities in- 
volved in writing shorthand. His study provides a 
means for a systematic attack on an elusive problem 
in shorthand learning, the writing of infrequently used 
words. 

Tests. An excellent shorthand-penmanship scale 
was constructed in 1922 by Hoke (27), but its use has 
been limited. Diagnostic tests have been developed 
to show just what difficulties are being encountered 
by individual students. Rollinson’s twelve tests (30), 
carefully arranged to follow the Gregg manual and 
built in such a way that several attempts are made by 
the student to write each application of a rule, seem 
to be very successful in determining student difficul- 
ties. Achievement tests to determine the levels of 
achievement of students at the end of each semester 
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and to show when a student is able to meet office re- 
quirements are rare. Most of them have been limited 
to dictation and transcription tests. Such tests are 
Valuable as far as they go, but until tests measure 
the various significant factors of stenographic work, 
including filing, telephoning, meeting callers, and other 
nonshorthand duties, they will leave much to be de- 
sired. Tests by Blackstone and McLaughlin (21) and 
by Carmichael (22) represent a beginning in this direc- 
tion. The problem of determining correct weights for 
the parts of the essential batteries and the problem 
of securing accurate office ratings as criteria have 
delayed the development of adequate achievement 
tests. 

Comparison of systems. Although the Gregg sys- 
tem is the most popular, several studies comparing 
different shorthand systems have been made.. No 
general conclusions can be drawn because uncon- 
trolled factors often influenced the results; small num- 
bers of cases usually were used; short, inadequate 
measures of achievement were used; and the enthu- 
siasm of the investigator for a new system of writing 
seemed to distort the findings in some cases. 

Sherman (32) isolated some of the factors which 
enter into the reading and writing of shorthand and 
established criteria for the Objective evaluation of 
shorthand systems. The three factors he considered 
were: (a) the number of outlines standing for more 
than one word or phrase; (b) the number of strokes 
used to write a word; (c) the extent to which the tran- 
Scriber has to supply from memory the parts of the 
Word which the outline does not provide. He applied 
these three measures to eight different shorthand 
Systems and found that the Systems can be differenti- 
ated with respect to these three factors. 

Comprehensive, unbiased, experimental studies need 
to be made to compare the merits of the various 
Systems in use. Since such studies are larger "than 
individuals can usually undertake, they should be 
performed by foundations or other Tesearch agencies 
in which cooperative group effort can be applied. 

3. GENERAL CLERICAL TRAINING. It is difficult to 
give a precise definition of the designation clerk. 
Many persons who call themselves stenographers, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, and the like are really clerks. 
Clerical jobs are those that include duties of office 
and store workers who do not specialize in stenog- 
Taphy, bookkeeping, salesmanship, or management. 
Clerks employed in large business Organizations tend 
to be highly specialized Workers (35); those employed 
in small businesses perform many tasks. It is impos- 
Sible to classify the latter group in specific occupa- 
tional groups; such Workers are commonly referred 
to as general clerks. There are over six hundred occu- 
pational listings under the clerical classification. 

Courses in this area are Variously titled. Courses 
Providing training for general clerical work other 
than bookkeeping or typewriting are frequently called 
office practice. Some Schools offer the course or 
Courses in a separate Curriculum, covering many office 
Occupations of a nonrecording and nonstenographic 
nature. Secretarial Practice frequently refers to a 


different type of course which deals with certain cleri- 
Cal skills needed by secretaries. It is mainly a finish- 
ing or integrating course for stenographic and/or 
bookkeeping students. 

There is little scientific evidence that those who 
have had general clerical training in high school do 
better as general clerks than those who did not have 
Such training. Some studies even indicate that high- 
School graduates without clerical training do better on 
the job than those with specific training for clerical 
Occupations. The reason for this is probably the fact 
that clerical-training courses are often a dumping 
ground for failures or near failures in stenography, 
bookkeeping, or academic courses. 

Potter (35) found the major types of nonspecialized 
clerical activities to be classifying and sorting, check- 
ing, filling in forms by hand, stuffing and sealing en- 
velopes, collating and stapling, substituting for cashier, 
relieving secretary, answering customers’ complaints 
Over telephone, attending Special meetings, ordering 
Supplies, and folding-machine operation. Because 
Of the numerous combinations of duties assigned to 
general clerks, it is impossible for the school to Live 
complete specific training on a pre-employment basis. 
In many general-clerical opportunities, specific knowl- 
edge and skill requirements are few. Arithmetical 
Skills are needed by most general clerks. They should 
be competent in the fundamentals of English usage, 
both oral and written. They should be able to spell, 
write rapidly and legibly, and in many cases type skill- 
fully. Since general clerical jobs involve recording, 
the basic techniques of bookkeeping and record keep- 
ing should be acquired. General requirements for 
clerical workers include intelligence, honesty, accu- 
racy, dexterity, stability, and Willingness to remain at 
routine work. 

In a review of investigations concerning general- 
clerical training programs (34) the following conclu- 
Sions were reported: The number of clerical jobs far 
exceeds the number of stenographic and bookkeeping 
positions. An Office-practice course for nonsteno- 
graphic and nonbookkeeping students is a justifiable 
offering in Secondary schools. The course in office 
practice should be broadly conceived to include not 
Only machine instruction but also general clerical 
practices. Business-machine instruction should pro- 
vide for an acquaintance with several office machines 
rather than vocational skill On one or two machines. 
Typewriting is needed in practically every office job. 
Greater stress should be given to personality develop- 
ment and proper work habits. More effort should be 
directed toward vocational guidance and training in 
human relations. 

The most used office machines in order of fre- 
quency are: typewriters, key-punch machines, adding- 
listing machines, calculating machines, statement ma- 
chines, addressing machines, name-plating machines, 
and dictating machines. Duplicating machines are 
used to some extent but this Work is often done by a 
Specialized service bureau. 

Few clerks use a machine on a full-time basis. 
Many use these machines incidentally with their other 
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office work. Hence, detailed instruction in the use 
of machines is not justified on the secondary level. 
Some familiarity and acquaintanceship with the most 
common machines should be given. Specialized train- 
ing should be left to company schools, full-time voca- 
tional schools, private business schools, and manu- 
facturers of the machines, 

A knowledge of business arithmetic is an important 
aspect of the training of clerical workers. The fol- 
lowing section will consider this area. 

4. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. One of the major criti- 
cisms of businessmen is that graduates of business 
courses cannot make simple arithmetical computations 
accurately and rapidly (38). There has always existed 
a certain amount of indecision as to where the re- 
sponsibility for this seeming inadequacy should be 
placed—on business education or on mathematics. 
This difficulty arises partly from the obvious simi- 
larity between arithmetic and business arithmetic. 

Orleans and Saxe (36, 37) concluded that most stu- 
dents’ knowledge of business arithmetic was compara- 
tively meager. The difficulties of these students were 
related chiefly to the business content and the reason- 
ing process. 

For a number of years there has been a controversy 
over the fundamental problem of how business arith- 
metic can best be learned. Can it best be learned 
through integration with other business subjects, or 
should it be presented as a separate subject? Polis- 
hook (38) attempted to resolve this controversy by 
means of an experimental study of the effectiveness 
of teaching business arithmetic as a separate subject 
and as a part of junior business training. Twelve 
schools and 669 pupils were involved. The pupils 
who had business arithmetic as a separate course did 
somewhat better than those taking junior business 
training in which business arithmetic was integrated. 

Since the achievement attained, whether in a sepa- 
rate course or integrated as a part of another course, 
was not significant, it suggests the need for a careful 
study of the advisability of any formal training in 
business arithmetic. If formal training is to be given, 
an extensive evaluation of methods used should be 
made in an attempt to improve results. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to the comparison of results 
obtained by mathematics teachers as compared with 
business teachers. 

Distributive education. Distributive education in- 
cludes the preservice training of persons who desire 
to enter occupations concerned with the marketing 
and merchandising of goods and services and the 
in-service training of those engaged in such occupa- 
tions (40). It is much broader than mere “retail sell- 
ing”; it is concerned with the many areas devoted to 
the distribution of goods and services to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Retail-selling education was introduced under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. However, it was not until 1938, 
with the passage of the George-Deen Act, that a real 
interest was Shown in this important area of business 
education. (See VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.) Although 
a certain amount of controversy has existed over the 
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right to sponsor distributive education, the Vocational 
Division of the United States Office of Education has 
consistently maintained that distributive education is 
“business” cducation and not “industrial” education 
(40). Under the provisions of the George-Barden Act 
(1946) $2,500,000 was made available for federal 
support of distributive education. 

During the years from 1938 to 1943 enrollments in 
distributive education advanced from 30,000 to ap- 
proximately 300,000 (40). There are approximately 
cight million people employed in some form of selling 
or distribution (42). 

The central purpose of distributive education is the 
development of a program of training that will im- 
prove the competence of those serving the consumer. 
Attainment of this objective in terms of well-trained 
personnel will benefit the consumer, the distributor, 
and business in general (39). 

A sound distributive-education program is based 
upon the principle of rendering service. Emphasis is 
placed upon the development of distributors who (a) 
know their product, (b) know their customers’ needs, 
(c) know their market, (d) have personal integrity, 
and (e) are conscious of their social responsibilities. 

A major problem of distributive education is the 
determination of instructional content and methods 
that are consistent with employment and job require- 
ments. Job analysis has been employed extensively in 
dealing with this problem (41). The variety of dis- 
tributive jobs, selling and nonselling, suggests a broad 
training program; on the other hand, if the program 
is to be highly functional a degree of specificity is 
essential. Furthermore there is the general contention 
that, in addition to a knowledge of the article or 
service, selling involves attitude more than specific 
ability (42). 

The classification of distributive jobs includes: 
(a) selling jobs; (b) accommodation services—check- 
ing clerk, complaint clerk, information clerk, personal 
shopper, telephone-order clerk, and the like; (c) bu- 
reau of adjustment; (d) credit bureau; (e) manage- 
ment and personnel jobs; (f) merchandise handling; 
(g) delivery and shipping; (h) receiving, marking, and 
handling stock; (i) wrapping and packing; (j) mer- 
chandise services—cleaner, designer, sewer, etc.; 
(k) sales promotion—advertising; (1) display (42). 

The offerings within the distributive-education cur- 
riculum are so varied that a comprehensive listing is 
not feasible here. However, a typical pattern of co- 
operative part-time, retail-training curriculum at the 
secondary level is as follows: (a) salesmanship; 
(b) merchandise information; (c) store methods and 
systems; (d) retailing; (2) occupational relations (43). 

Salesmanship courses in the high school are often 
used as training for both distributive work and per- 
sonal use or consumer values. Under such conditions 
a salesmanship course tends to be limited in its effec- 
tiveness relative to both purposes. 

Although teacher education in this area is receiving 
considerable attention, the development of distributive 
education is bandicapped by a lack of adequately 
trained teachers (40, 42). 
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Basic business education. One of the purposes of 
education in American democracy, as formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission, is economic 
efficiency. The two aspects of economic efficiency are 
(a) producer efficiency and (b) consumer efficiency. 
It is with this second area, consumer efficiency, that 
basic business education is concerned. Consumer 
education (g.v.) and basic business education, how- 
ever, are not synonymous terms. Consumer educa- 
tion is a much broader concept and benefits from the 
contributions of many subject-matter areas— science, 
mathematics, home economics, the social studies, and 
others. Each of these fields has its own contribution 
to make to the broad field of consumer efficiency. 
Likewise, business education has the unique contribu- 
tion which it can make to this wider area of consumer 
education, and hence to the primary objective of eco- 
nomic efficiency. It is with this area of personal eco- 
nomic competency that basic business education is 
concerned. 

Basic business education is an essential phase of 
general education. As such, it should be a part of the 
educational experience of all pupils. It is that aspect 
of business education which enables the learner to 
understand, to appreciate, and to perform effectively 
those business functions of everyday living which are 
common to all people. Basic business education is 
Sometimes referred to by the older terms socio- 
economic education or social-business education. Since 
there is no recognizable distinction among the terms, 
they are used Synonymously. 

In the rather typical Subject-centered curriculum, 
the following are the most usual basic business sub- 
jects: a ninth-grade course variously entitled elemen- 
tary business training, junior business training, gen- 
eral business, general business science, business I, or 
other less-frequently used titles; economic Eeography; 
marketing; business law; Personal record keeping; con- 
Sumer education, when offered by the business depart- 
ment; and an eleventh- or twelfth-grade course vari- 
ously entitled business economics, consumer eco- 
nomics, economics, business II, business IV, or other 
titles. Bookkeeping is sometimes taught from the 
point of view of basic business education. 

The need for basic business education is recognized 
by many teachers and school administrators. Agree- 
ment also exists, within broad general bounds, con- 
cerning what constitutes basic business education. 
However, there is little agreement concerning specific 
Objectives and concepts. The clarification of many 
issues must await further Tesearch in this area. Even 
8 cursory search of the literature will reveal that in- 
vestigations in the area of basic business education are 
relatively few as compared with the more popular 
Vocational business area. 

BACKGROUND. The first comprehensive survey of 
the basic business Subjects was made by Tonne and 
Tonne (61) in 1932. Their purpose was to determine 
and evaluate current practices. The Tonnes pointed 
out the confusion of Objectives which existed at that 
time. Cultural and Personal-economic objectives were 
Set up for the vocational business subjects, while voca- 


tional objectives were attributed to the basic business 
subjects. The Tonnes did much to clarify the con- 
fused thinking regarding the purposes of the Various 
business subjects by emphasizing that they must be 
justified in the program of studies not because of their 
doubtful alliance with the vocational business subjects, 
but rather because of the contribution they make to 
2 more efficient economic education of the Secondary- 
school pupil. The Tonne study was among the first 
to indicate the twofold nature of business education, 
showing that (a) the technical business subjects have 
their contribution to make by offering training in 
specific job skills for those who wish to earn their 
living by the practice of those skills and that (b) the 
basic business subjects have their contribution to make 
by giving training in those phases of business that con- 
cern every member of a democratic Society. 

Another important study in this area was completed 
during the same year (1932) by Haynes (51). His 
recommendations are quite similar to those of the 
Tonnes with respect to the purposes of elementary 
business training, the ninth-grade basic business course. 
Haynes indicates that the “prevailing aim of elemen- 
tary business training should mostly deal with those 
general activities that are participated in by all pupils 
as consumers of economic goods and services.” The 
Symposium on Socio-Business Education (56) pub- 
lished in 1936 indicates that although some differences 
of opinion and considerable confusion of terminology 
existed at that time, there was nonetheless a definite 
recognition of the need for teaching a set of principles 
of business procedure, by the business teacher, on a 
nonskill, personal-use basis. 

The Tonne study, the Haynes study, the Sym- 
posium, and a number of similar investigations did 
much to clarify the thinking about aims. However, 
confusion in regard to purposes continued to exist. In 
1939 Shields (57) stated that the confusion between 
basic and vocational business education in the high 
School caused the program to be neither basic nor 
Vocational. The vocational program was in reality 
quasi-vocational without true business standards, and 
the basic program did not in the main involve the 
teaching of pervasive business relationships nor a form 
of personal economic education. Shields’ findings n 
New York were substantiated by similar findings in 
other parts of the country. Much of the research 
during the past few years has centered around the 
Objectives and purposes of basic business education 
and the content necessary to achieve these objectives. 

NEED FOR EDUCATION IN PERSONAL ECONOMIC 
COMPETENCY. A number of studies have indicated 
the need for training in everyday economic living. 
These investigations have been largely of the norma- 
tive-survey type—surveys of opinions of businessmen, 
pupils, teachers, professional men, and others; error 
analyses; survey tests administered to teachers, pupils, 
and others; tabulations of laymen’s business experi- 
ences; analyses of magazine and newspaper articles; 
and check lists of pupils’ business activities. Price 
(54) has summarized the findings of some of the na- 
tional studies. Hunt, Thorndike, Clark, and others 
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(see 49) have indicated the need for personal eco- 
nomic education. Thorndike and Lorge (59) investi- 
gated ignorance and prejudice concerning economics 
and business. These investigations and numerous un- 
published theses disclose primary weaknesses in the 
areas of banking practices, investment methods and 
practices, legal relationships, money and prices, credit, 
consumption, insurance, and marketing practices. Al- 
though these studies were, of necessity, limited in 
scope, the cumulative findings are significant in that 
they all indicate the need for a more effective pro- 
gram of personal economic education in secondary 
schools. 

CONTENT. The problems of content include (a) 
what shall be taught and (b) at what level. In the 
most comprehensive study of these two problems 
Muse (see 48) compiled ah extensive check list of 
business activities and topics of business information 
from data provided by 952 secondary-school pupils, 
552 parents of.these pupils, 47 committees of business- 
men, and 40 experts in the field of education. The 
investigation indicates that there is a place for at 
least two full-year offerings in basic business educa- 
tion at the secondary-school level, one in the junior 
high school and one in the senior high school. The 
units of subject matter that this investigation justifies 
at the junior-high-school level are those that concern 
themselves with the following topics: (a) how to earn 
money and how to use money intelligently; (b) how 
to use the services of our banks; (c) how to secure 
credit and how to use credit wisely; (d) how to use 
our system of communication; (e) how to use our 
system of travel and transportaion; (f) how to choose 
from among the many things to buy; (£) how to 
choose an occupation. 

The units of subject matter that Muse justifies at the 
senior-high-school level are those that concern them- 
selves with the following topics: (a) business—its 
governmental and social relationships; (b) providing 
for economic risks through insurance and social se- 
curity; (c) taxes—their functions and the methods 
for collecting them; (d) the mathematics of business; 
(e) managing our finances and making investments; 
(f) personal and social record keeping and filing; 
(g) the business law under which we live; (Ah) types 
of business organization and our relationships to them. 

Gibson (see 48), to determine what textbooks and 
courses of study indicate concerning the nature, con- 
tent, objectives, grade placement, and length of the 
course in general business, examined textbooks and 
state and city courses of study selected on the basis 
of their adequacy for his purposes. The major head- 
ings of the topics mentioned at least five times are 
listed in the order of importance: communications, 
transportation, money and banking, guidance, business 
organization, distribution, business and consumer in- 
formation, integration, filing, reference books, govern- 
ment and business, ethics, production, and industry. 
Slaughter (see 48) analyzed 49 courses of study and 
syllabi in the areas of business law, economic geog- 
raphy, economics, and consumer education for the 
purpose of ascertaining grade placement, objectives, 
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length of the courses, and content. A rather detailed 
listing of his findings is given in the report. 

The Consumer Education Study (46) lists 16 topics, 
without reference to the specific courses in which each 
should be presented, which are of primary importance 
to consumers, and which the business teacher is par- 
ticularly well qualified to present. The 16 topics are: 
“(a) Financial Planning. Developing wise lifetime 
planning of the earning, saving, and spending of 
money—budgeting; the necessary concomitant kecp- 
ing of personal accounts and records; and the business- 
like everyday handling of money. (b) Insurance. 
Developing willingness and ability to analyze one's 
risks, a sense of responsibility to one's dependents, 
and the practical competence to select and buy appro- 
priate policies. (c) Credit. Moving toward under- 
standing of the proper uses of credit, of the agencies 
which furnish it, and of how it may be obtained with 
safety and economy; the ability to calculate and com- 
pare rates and costs of various forms of credit; ac- 
quaintance with abuses and dangers and the ability to 
avoid them; general understanding of present legisla- 
tion and regulation as well as of any residual needs; 
the ability and motivation to participate in social- 
economic policy making regarding provisions for 
credit. (d) Investment. Protecting the small savings 
from each pay check and putting them to work; avoid- 
ing ‘get-rich-quick’ schemes; learning to reinvest 
savings in one’s own personal development and ad- 
vancement; learning the rudiments of investing in 
stocks, bonds, and real estate. (e) Taxes. A realistic 
consideration of issues and arguments about taxation, 
using the concept of taxation as cooperative pur- 
chasing as a basis; theories and principles of taxation; 
evaluation of what is or might be purchased for all 
the people through tax funds, comparing the efficiency 
of such purchasing with that of individual buying from 
private sources; understanding of important present 
tax laws, and the ability to handle the business matters 
involved in making out tax returns. (f) The Price 
System. How prices are determined; how they affect 
purchasing power; the relation of price and quality; 
the influence on prices of monopoly and competition; 
the business cycle, and theories of its causes and cures; 
laws enforcing price competition and barring some 
aspects of it. (g) Banking. Understanding of types 
of banks, including such newer forms as home loan 
banks and credit unions; of the functions of each, and 
more generally of the place of banking in our whole 
financial system; understanding of the services pro- 
vided by banks, and the ability to use each service 
when it is advisable. (A) Frauds and Swindles. De- 
velopment of a sense of alertness; knowledge of some 
typical schemes; a generalized ability to detect the 
symptoms of fraudulent operation and take appro- 
priate action; intelligent appreciation of protective 
work done by governmental and private agencies; 
broad intelligence about what makes for sound legis- 
lation and effective enforcement against fraud. 
(i) Marketing Functions. A study of the operation 
of the distributive system, the services rendered by it, 
and the costs involved; consideration of possibilities 
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for improvement. (j) Buying Problems. Generalized 
techniques applicable to many kinds of purchasing; 
Where to buy; when to buy; things to do before going 
to market; carrying on effective dealings with vendors. 
(k) Using Sources of Information. Getting sufficient 
reliable data to make sound decisions about goods and 
services; using advertisements, labels, the ratings of 
research agencies, the seals of professional associ- 
ations, etc.; getting acquainted with the sources of 
information and acquiring the habit of using informa- 
tion constantly as the basis of decisions. (1) Housing. 
Financial and legal aspects of buying, building, or 
renting a home; advantages and disadvantages of 
ownership; financing a purchase; legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the several parties. (m) Communica- 
tion. Learning efficiency in letter-writing and the use 
of telephone and telegraph; improving clarity of com- 
munication appropriate to one’s needs. (n) Trans- 
portation. Advantages and disadvantages of different 
means of travel or of transportation of goods, taking 
into account safety, cost, speed, etc.; how best to use 
each service when it is appropriate; learning to use 
road maps. (0) Legal Relationship of Buyers and 
Sellers. Legal principles of contracts and negotiable 
instruments; rights and responsibilities of each party 
to a sale, especially in the case of a conditional sale; 
Warranties; protection from fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; familiarity with specific laws and their enforce- 
ment, such as the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act and 
the Securities and Exchange Act. (p) Consumer, 
Producer, and Labor Relationships. Interdependence 
of the groups; the Problems of each group; changing 
relationship of each group to the government.” 

BOOKKEEPING. Because of the changing status of 
the bookkeeper in most businesses, considerable con- 
fusion exists at the present time regarGing purposes 
and methodology of bookkeeping. Originally high- 
school bookkeeping was taught from a purely voca- 
tional standpoint. Investigations, however, revealed 
that most high-school graduates did not attain posi- 
tions as bookkeepers as such. ‘Today the number of 
general bookkeepers is noticeably decreasing (60). It 
is estimated that at the present time approximately 
nine times as much time is spent in developing a book- 
Keeping entry, gathering, preparing, and editing data, 
8S Is spent in making the actual bookkeeping entry 
(50). This implies that the positions obtained by most 
high-school bookkeeping students involve a consider- 
able number of routine clerical tasks. 

‘The realization that students of high-school book- 
keeping did not obtain positions as bookkeepers has 
caused many teachers to include personal-use and 
Consumer values as significant outcomes of bookkeep- 
ing instruction; others tend to emphasize the clerical 
aspects; still others retain the traditional accounting 
theory point of view (44, 60). A considerable number 
Of teachers are attempting to attain all these objectives 
and consequently are attaining none of them (60). 
However, evidence indicates that the vocational values 
are still predominant (45). 

Sipe (58) found that students who had high-school 


bookkeeping did better in college accounting than 


those who had not studied bookkeeping previously. 
This study, however, involved only 28 students who 
had had bookkeeping in high school and 50 who 
bad not. 

Total enrollment in bookkeeping at the high-school 
level appears to be declining. These losses OCCUr in 
the advanced or second-year course. Only one book- 
keeping student out of every five takes more than One 
year of bookkeeping (45, 50). 

METHOD. There have been few investigations of 
teaching methods in basic business education. Those 
Which have been made are of the survey and explora- 
tory types. There is general agreement among the 
Various studies that textbook assignment and recita- 
tion of textual materials are inadequate. There is also 
general agreement that other forms of pupil activity 
are essential. Nolte (52) lists the following activities 
as being most commonly used in Illinois: motion pic- 
tures, slides, bulletin boards, exhibits, group projects, 
individual projects, trips, community. surveys, de- 
bates, notebooks, reports, clubs, demonstrations, and 
speakers. Bahr (see 47) lists pupil activities as read- 
ing, writing, speaking, seeing, listening, thinking, col- 
lecting, and investigating. She points out that seldom 
will any one of these types of activities be used alone 
in any learning unit; the combinations will be many 
and varied. The activities may vary not only as to 
type but also as to the number of pupils participating, 
ranging from individual-pupil to entire-group activity. 

One of the early handicaps in teaching the basic 
business subjects was the lack of supplementary teach- 
ing materials. To a large extent this deficiency has 
been overcome. Although their effectiveness has not 
been determined by experimental research, many sup- 
plementary teaching materials are suggested in ref- 
erences 46, 47, 53, 55, 62, 

EVALUATION. Evaluation in the area of basic busi- 
ness education has received very little attention. Those 
studies which have been completed are concerned 
largely with the measurement of factual information 
and skills. Comprehensive evaluation with respect to 
thinking power, interests, aims and purposes, attitudes, 
Social adjustment, creativeness, and a functional socio- 
economic philosophy is a practically unexplored field. 
A number of follow-up studies have been made in 
Which former pupils were asked to give an appraisal 
of the business courses taken while attending the sec- 
ondary school. Although the specific findings of these 
studies vary, it can be said that, in general, former 
Pupils are agreed that the basic business subjects are 
Of value to them in their everyday economic living. 
Anderson, Brickner, and Sollars (see 47) have sum- 
marized some of the more useful evaluative devices 
and have indicated how they may be used most effec- 
tively. 

TEACHER PREPARATION. The Problem of what con- 
stitutes adequate teacher preparation in the basic 
business field is another relatively unexplored area. 
A number of studies of the survey type have been 
made in order to determine what the present situa- 
tion is with respect to teacher preparation (see 48), 
but very little has been done with respect to what it 
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ought to be. It has been pointed out that techniques 
and methods which can be used effectively in teaching 
the technical business subjects are quite dissimilar to 
those most effectively used in teaching the basic busi- 
ness subjects. Whereas the first are largely, although 
certainly not exclusively, concerned with skill devel- 
opment, the second are almost entirely concerned 
with the development of values, concepts, attitudes, 
and appreciations. Since basic business education is 
a relatively new field and since the great majority of 
business teachers were trained to teach the technical 
business subjects, there is a paucity of adequately 
prepared teachers for this field. Data collected by 
Holly and Keith (see 48) indicate that teacher-training 
institutions are placing major emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of teachers in the technical business field. How- 
ever, teacher-training institutions are recognizing the 
need for more comprehensive programs and are in- 
creasingly instituting programs including basic business 
subjects as well as the technical ones. 

AREAS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH. Basic business 
education presents a fertile field for scientific re- 
search. Very little has been done, largely because 
the field is so new. Some of the more important 
areas of research are given below; any one of these 
presents many challenging and important ramifica- 
tions. 

1. What constitutes economic competency? That 
is, what skills, information, attitudes, appreciations, 
and so forth are necessary for economic competence? 

2. Which of the desired competencies can be 
learned most effectively in the school? It must be 
recognized that the school is only one of several 
educative agencies. What is the school’s unique func- 
tion with respect to economic competency? 

3. What teaching methods, materials, teacher- 
learner situations, devices, and so on can be most 
effectively used to achieve desired pupil outcomes? 

4. At which grade level can the various character- 
istics of economic competency be taught most effec- 
tively? This involves the whole problem of pupil 
maturation. 

5. What constitutes an adequate program of teacher 
preparation? That is, what should be the learning 
experiences of the teacher if he is to work in the 
area of basic business education? The problem here 
is one of in-service as well as preservice training. 

6. How can the effectiveness of the basic business 
program be evaluated? Pencil-and-paper tests alone 
are inadequate tools with which to appraise economic 
competency. The problem is one of measuring be- 
havior change. How can this be done? 

7. To what extent are the teachers themselves 
economically competent? Since economic efficiency 
is one of the four purposes of education, it seems 
that the teachers who are attempting to develop 
economic efficiency in their pupils should themselves 
be economically efficient. To what extent is this true? 

RAY G. PRICE 

HAROLD R. LEITH 

HARVES C. RAHE 

E. G. BLACKSTONE, 1941 Edition 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION. In a very funda- 
mental sense character transcends conformity, by 
Which the social judgment is often made, and hence 
refers to a person’s persistent values and the nature 
Of his choices as reflected in all aspects of his be- 
havior. At the same time character can be under- 
stood only through a study of the development of an 
individual in a social context. 

Character is thus commonly employed as a term 
applying to behavior about Which society has organ- 
ized legal, ethical, or religious evaluations. The term 
“character” used in this sense may be distinguished 
from personality (g.v.), which applies to the totality 
of human feeling and behavior, and from other terms 
emphasizing some particular aspect of the total per- 
sonality. These distinctions are, however, often ac- 
tually so arbitrary as to be meaningless in any general 
Program of education. Since the best evidence SUug- 
Bests that personality is in some degree unified, it 
Would be strange indeed if character could be con- 
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sidered as a thing apart from the various aspects of 
personality. 

The American public school throughout its history 
has stressed “worthy character" as a major objective. 
Early textbooks reflect this interest in the large amount 
of space given to material with an ethical or religious 
content. The “moral” was sometimes written at the 
end of the story to be certain that the reader would 
not miss it. Theological materials naturally dis- 
appeared as systems of state schools began to replace 
those under church auspices. However, ethical values 
still held a place in the curriculum, and there was a 
new emphasis on the qualities of character required 
in a good citizen. For many persons character educa- 
tion and education for citizenship are still roughly 
interchangeable phrases. Character is inextricably 
associated with human relations, growth, mental hy- 
giene, and the development of the total personality. 
Our terminology and our emphasis change as the 
expanse of our knowledge widens, but a continuous 
core of common objectives appears throughout. The 
common core is successful living with others and 
personal happiness. Any more detailed statement of 
objectives meets with controversial discussion and, 
because of the paucity of generalizable results, the 
mode of attainment cannot be. entirely agreed upon. 

A renaissance of interest in character education 
followed World War I and the subsequent economic 
depression. These debacles in government and busi- 
ness were seen by many as the result of low ideals, 
corrupt practices, and the exploitation of the many 
by the few. Time and World War II have tempered 
some of the ethical judgments pronounced in the 
twenties and thirties. In the years ahead an increased 
emphasis on the scientific study of human relations is 
probable in order to pace the complexities created 
by advances in the natural sciences. 

Character in the sense of research can be under- 
stood in part by the operations through Which it has 
been studied. Investigators inquire, “How do persons 
differ in characteristic X?” “How did these differ- 
ences come about?” “Can we produce them by an 
educational process?” To answer such questions there 
must be detailed studies of measurement, of nature 
and nurture, and of the introduction of experimental 
factors. (In this connection, see reference 27.) An 
indication of the nature of the search and the direc- 
tion of the answers is the purpose of the paragraphs 
that follow. yj 

Measurement of character. The techniques com- 
mon to many aspects of behavior are also used in the 
study of character. They may be categorized as (a) 
direct observations, (b) rating scales, (c) personal 
reports, (d) tests of conduct, (e) measures of atti- 
tudes and information, (f) sociometry, (g) inferences 
from products and physiological correlates, and (Ah) 
case methods. 

DiRECT OBSERVATION. What the observer can see, 
record, and interpret without special equipment is 
historically the oldest and most modern of the methods 
of study. Behavior, as in delinquency and crime, is 
often the social test of character. While unaided 
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observation may not qualify as measurement, it is 
description which begins to reflect individual differ- 
ences. 

The systematization of observations by the record- 
ing of incidents in schools in a behavior journal (7) 
brings repeated data into a file in a form which can 
be, but is not usually, quantified. The process is 
further refined in time sampling involving the repeated 
observation of defined units of behavior under pre- 
scribed conditions by a trained observer. High re- 
liability (often .80 to .90 and above) has been 
achieved by time sampling, but the “microscope" is 
focused often so narrowly that the validity for the 
prediction of more complex forms of behavior is 
low. See PERSONALITY. 

Observation in its various forms has the limitation 
of being confined to overt behavior. Thus evidences 
of cooperation, need for control, and traits such as 
fighting and language tend to be most studied. 

RATING SCALES. The simplicity of check lists and 
rating scales has made them one of the most widely 
used techniques. The character traits that appear on 
report cards are usually marked on a scale of judg- 
ments. Ratings attempt to summarize the rater's ex- 
perience with the subject. They are thus based upon 
observation but are a step removed from direct ob- 
servation. Ratings utilize parents, teachers, super- 
Visors, Or associates as judges. 

Rating methods are quicker, may rest on a broader 
base, and may evaluate more complex qualities than 
direct observation by time sampling. Their subjective 
aspect raises many technical questions concerning the 
personal equation of raters and the reliability and 
validity of the results. Since it is axiomatic that, by 
and large, “behavior predicts behavior,” rating devices 
often do better in predicting future trends than do 
the more fragmented tests relying on attitudes and 
knowledge. 

The technical studies indicate that ratings may be 
improved by (a) being certain that the judge has had 
ample opportunity for prior observation, (b) using 
the composite of a number of judges, (c) judging 
separately many facets which make a meaningful 
whole, and (d) employing devices (constructional and 
statistical) for avoiding differences in central tendency 
and variability of the ratings of different judges. 

The forced-choice technique was evolved in World 
War Il as a technique applicable to both ratings of 
others and ratings of self. ‘The rater is confronted 
with a choice between criteria, both of which are 
desirable but only one of which has been demon- 
strated to differentiate for the quality desired. The 
reports available are still meager (50). See RATING 
METHODS. 

PERSONAL REPORTS. Autobiography is used in the 
study of character but is not regarded as a method of 
measurement. The interview is the classic method for 
gathering data by direct reports from the subject 
concerned. 

Usually there is no attempt at measurement in the 
interview process but schedules may be prepared so 
that data of quantitative significance are obtained. 
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The gigantic interview project on sex behavior (28) 
coded and scaled many aspects of the reports. Sim- 
ilarly, large-scale opinion polls of carefully selected 
samples of the population often have responses quanti- 
fied for degrees of an attitude. At times the individual 
is asked to report on himself on prepared rating 
scales or questionnaires. If these are very subtle in 
construction and interpreted for latent content, they 
may come close to being tests rather than personal 
reports. 

TEsTs OF CoNpucT. Since character involves a 
choice of behavior in situations involving values, 
some of the most searching results have come from 
studies which simulate life problems. The Character 
Education Inquiry (15, 16) still stands as the classic 
demonstration of the results of tests of conduct, al- 
though many other of the methods herein described 
Were also utilized. For example, a series of 21 tests 
were constructed for the measurement of honesty. 
‘The tests involved honesty in the use of money, 
willingness to deceive, honesty in school subjects, and 
S0 on. Children obtained more general scores for 
the trait by the number of tests in Which honest be- 
havior occurred. 

Since behavior involves not only some enduring 
“set” for making choices, but also the immediate 
situation and temporary motivation, there is some 
argument whether general traits can be inferred from 
analysis of scores on conduct tests. The intercorrela- 
tions between situations arranged to measure a general 
trait are sufficiently low to indicate the need for 
caution, but sufficiently high to Suggest the existence 
Of a “core.” 

MEASURES OF INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES. It is 
a persistent belief that the person who is best informed 
will also be the one to make the best decisions. Since 
school experiences often emphasize knowledge as 
gained from books and discussion, it is natural that 
measurement and evaluation often are concerned with 
how much information has been acquired. However, 
the evidence does not indicate much correlation be- 
tween knowledge and action, and tests in the field of 
moral knowledge have lost their popularity. Since 
many of the tests and much of the Tesearch are old, 
there should be a re-examination of the field with 
the use of improved techniques. 

It has been argued that knowledge is less important 
than attitude in the choices Which reflect character. 
Persons may be more or less favorably disposed to 
helpfulness, Cooperation, interracial contacts, religion, 
political ideologies, and the like. Such dispositions 
(attitudes) are potent factors in behavior. By re- 
defining the field of Character education as social 
learning there would be a much larger area of useful- 
ness for measures of attitude and information. 

The field of Sociometry to which we next turn 
involves attitudes toward others but has so many 
distinctive features as to Warrant separate considera- 
tion. 

SOCIOMETRY. Possibilities of emphasizing the group 
Process as a major instrument in character measure- 
ment and formation may be seen in the work of 


Moreno (39) and his followers. Sociometry is a 
method used for the discovery and manipulation of 
Social configurations by measuring the attractions and 
repulsions between individuals in a group. One of the 
simpler techniques employed is a sociometric test 
Which requires that each individual choose or reject 
his associates upon the basis of some specific criterion 
dependent upon the group and the nature of the 
Problem to be solved. The members are asked to 
Live several choices in rank order of the persons they 
would like to live with, work with, sit with at luncheon 
Or dinner, and the like. The method is usually used 
in situations where the Subject is highly motivated to 
give correct choices since the data are used subse- 
quently in the placement of the individual. The 
choices are frequently arranged in the form of a 
SOciogram where the ties between various individuals 
are illustrated graphically. (See LEADERSHIP.) The 
networks of relationship are treated in Various ways 
50 as to represent each individual’s preferred associa- 
tion. 

Sociometric technique is of Significance to the whole 
ficld of social learning and Personality development 
It becomes of special significance to the field of char- 
acter development because of the tendency of neg- 
lected and rejected children to have more than their 
Share of deceptive behavior, to engage in more fight- 
ing, to be less helpful and dependable, etc. The work 
also demonstrates the somewhat unrealistic attempt to 
Separate such matters as character from the matrix of 
human biology, social context, and the development 
of the total personality. 

Current Tesearch is Teported in the journal Soci- 
ometry, and treatment methods in Sociatry. 

INFERENTIAL METHODS. Several techniques have 
been developed for studying the correlates of the qual- 
ity in Which the investigator is interested rather than 
Boing directly to the behavior or trait which is of 
concern. The existence of the behavior is thus inferred 
from a symptom. Physiological and projective 
methods are the leading types. 

The intimate relationship between affective or emo- 
tional experiences and the behavior of organs, 
muscles, and glands has been extensively studied as 
a factor in personality (g.v.). An application to 
the detection of deception is of particular interest to 
the measurement of Character. When a person is 
confronted with a list of words and asked to give the 
first word that occurs to him Several significant things 
may happen. The word with which he responds may 
be significant and the length of time it takes him may 
give a cue. If so-called “guilty” words, i.e. those 
connected with a specific situation, are interspersed, 
differential responses become of added Significance. 
If instruments are attached to the subject to measure 
changes in conductivity of the skin (affected by 
perspiration), in rate of breathing, in pulse rate, and 
in blood pressure they reveal involuntary data on the 
affective coloring of stimulus words. Confronted with 
Such data the delinquent or criminal may confess. In 
a few instances the evidence has been admitted in 
courts. The Keeler (32) Polygraph is one of the 
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widely known instruments and is often used in 
criminal detection. 

Projective techniques attempt to secure some ex- 
ternalization of experience and tension by allowing 
a subject to react to a stimulus situation which has 
much ambiguity and thus permits the person to 
project his private world of meaning upon it. Infer- 
ences concerning character and personality may then 
be drawn from the responses. 

Schwartz (47), for example, developed a Social 
Situations Picture Test involving pictures related to 
classic delinquent acts and to mental mechanisms and 
conflicts. The comments of the known delinquent 
differ from the nondelinquent. The thematic ap- 
perception test (TAT) of Murray (40) similarly con- 
sists of pictures to which persons react differently. 
The Rohrschach method (30), descendant of years of 
study of responses to ink blots, has in it still more 
ambiguity and possibilities for the reflection of 
uniqueness. 

Unstructural material, such as finger and poster 
painting and clay with accompanying verbalizations, 
has been used extensively for both diagnosis and 
treatment. Doll play has been a popular method for 
the delineation of individual problems and home 
backgrounds. 

An extensive bibliography on projective techniques, 
including novel situations not commonly thought of in 
this connection, has been prepared by Sargent (46). 

CASE METHODS. Problems involving character and 

personality are usually presented to professional 
workers by disturbed individuals in specific situations. 
Often data gathered by some of the foregoing 
methods are brought together to assist in understand- 
ing the case. The psychoanalytic approach has relied 
on the case method in its own right as a source of 
hypotheses and generalizations. Most treatment 
methods have their locus in the case at hand. Philos- 
ophies of treatment differ in the extent to which the 
emphasis is on the therapist and his detailed study of 
the case and the extent to which the treatment is 
client-centered and dependent on the individual's re- 
organization of perceptions and insights. See PERSON- 
ALITY. 
Individual differences. Whenever any aspect of 
character is quantified it becomes apparent that there 
is a continuous distribution from a small to a large 
amount of the trait. Seldom is it possible, except 
arbitrarily, to place individuals into all-or-none classi- 
fications. The application of a social or legal cri- 
terion may place children into categories such as 
delinquent and nondelinquent, but the use of a meas- 
urement method shows a continuous variation in 
problem tendencies (43). 

When Hartshorne and May (15, 16) applied various 
tests of character, they found a graded distribution 
rather than a presence or absence of a trait to be the 
rule. The survey of sex behavior by Kinsey, Pomeroy, 
and Martin (28) reveals a basic incongruity between 
graded individual differences and widespread legal 
and ethical concepts. The universal childhood is 
contrasted sharply to many concepts of morals. 
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The presence of wide individual differences has led 
to much speculation and study as to how these differ- 
ences come about and how they can be explained. 
In the field of character and its development one thus 
finds repeated all of the type problems of nature and 
nurture found in investigations of mental and physical 


Heredity and environment in character education. 
Children are born without character in the social 
sense of this discussion. However, they are bom 
with varying endowments which furnish foundations 
for the development of character. The relative role 
played by the biological foundation and the environ- 
ment continues to furnish the basis for heated argu- 
ments, with gradual progress toward clarification. 

Hooton (22) has received widespread attention for 
his startling claims based on the anthropological study 
of criminals. It is his claim that the biological 
superiority of the ordinary citizen to the delinquent 
is quite as certain as is his sociological superiority. 
He found a set of contrasts to the effect that the 
law-abiding citizen, however humble his social and 
economic status, is larger and superior in most an- 
thropological characteristics to the white criminal of 
comparable ethnic and racial origin and drawn from 
approximately similar occupational levels. There are 
many studies showing similar trends, but it should 
be noted that environment usually has not been com- 
pletely ruled out. For example, in the Hooton study 
the anthropological characteristics of adult criminals 
are, in some degree, a combined product of heredity 
plus nurture. 

Another group of studies suggests how the culture 
may force sociological inferiority upon those indi- 
viduals with biological inferiority. One has but to 
assume, as do the authors of Frustration and Aggres- 
sion (8), that the person with inferior endowments 
is more likely to encounter from the environment the 
types of frustration which will lead him to aggressive 
attack on persons, customs, and property with some- 
what greater frequency than the population at large. 

Reports by the Gluecks (13), Healy and Bronner 
(18), Dollard (8), and Shaw (48) give insight into the 
process by which environmental factors shape the 
development of character. (See JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY.) Complex cultural factors react on persons 
of various endowments to produce unique end prod- 
ucts. For example, the financial recession in the 
early 1930's gave us a larger number of boy and girl 
tramps engaging in borderline behavior with respect 
to the social mores. If, however, the personal quali- 
ties that produce prestige in the tramp culture are 
examined (e.g. 38), they will be found quite similar 
to those that would produce prestige in any sub- 
culture. Thus size. strength, courage, and intelligence 
and the resulting ability to get about the country and 
to beg and steal successfully earn status in the tramp 
group. A cultural shift could employ these talents 
to better social use. 

A variety of studies give evidence for family re- 
semblances in character traits. These usually involve 
correlations between brothers and sisters, comparisons 
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of identical and fraternal twins, incidence of similar 
traits in successive generations, and the like. One 
difficulty is that both the habitat and the heredity vary 
together so that the influence of one is not easily 
separated from that of the other. There is no good 
evidence to support the hypothesis that character traits 
are inherited in a direct sense. A substratum of 
potentiality probably is. 

Relationship between character and intellect. The 
weight of the evidence is that a positive relationship 
exists between qualities of character, however defined, 
and intellect, however measured. Chassell (4) pre- 
pared a summary of studies bearing upon the question 
and found that the coefficients of correlation were 
commonly between .10 and .39, with a possibility that 
the relationship might extend upward to .50 if per- 
fectly reliable instruments of measurement could be 
Secured. There are very few instances of negative 
Correlation between desirable qualities and intellect. 
The summary demonstrates that this is true regardless 
of type of evidence, type of group, or the country in 
Which the investigation was made. Chassell was care- 
ful to point out, however, that the studies demon- 
strated association only and did not determine which 
Was antecedent and which was consequent. A more 
recent survey (37) of the Correlates of crime gives 
Similar trends. Contrasts of gifted, normal, and 
mentally retarded children tell the same story. 

Scientific workers have usually been quite willing 
to accept the fact of positive relationship when the 
instruments used to measure character, such as atti- 
tude questionnaires and tests of information, appeared 
to call for some of the same qualities in the re- 
spondent as would be necessary for success in an 
intelligence examination. They have been less ready 
to accept findings with respect to various measures of 
conduct and action in the World of affairs and intel- 
lect. Although the bulk of the published evidence 
Shows delinquency and criminality to be associated 
with tested mental limitations, there have been many 
Arguments as to the selective factors that may have 
influenced the result. Tf one wishes to £0 behind the 
Obtained association one is again thrown into the 
heart of the nature-nurture Controversy, in which there 
is no evidence to Support any extreme view. The 
intermediate view is commonly held on logical grounds 
and on trends of large bodies of evidence rather than 
On crucial demonstrations. 

In conclusion, it should also be noted that the 
associations are usually not high enough to make 
reliable predictions for individuals—they represent 
rather a contribution to mass Psychology. The low 
associations permit many individual exceptions and 
these argue against any arbitrary application of the 
findings. The fact Of a positive relationship does, 
however, give added Promise to those methods of 
Character education Which attempt to secure verbalized 
general attitudes instead of relying solely on specific 
experience approaches. The probability that deprived 
groups have not developed the full potentiality of 
their intellectual endowments must also be kept in 
mind, since intelligence as well as character requires 
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nurture. See CHILD DEVELOPMENT—II. ENVIRON. 
MENTAL FACTORS; NATURE AND NURTURE. 

Age and sex differences. Tests of character which 
rest on knowledge show improved scores at Successive 
ages. Those that depend on action criteria, however, 
show equivocal results. For example, tests of willing- 
ness to improve a score on an examination through 
cheating show about as much deception at the college 
aS at lower levels (23). 

Failure to show important age differences in studies 
using current techniques leaves the student of charac- 
ter education in a dilemma. Is growth possible? The 
sensible answer seems to be, “Yes.” The difficulty is 
probably with the test situations Which must of neces- 
sity be redefined in terms suitable for a given general 
age level and which are therefore more descriptive of 
individual differences than of growth. Furthermore, 
it should be noted that juvenile delinquency and 
crime tend to be a phenomenon of youth and young 
manhood and to be given up in maturity and old 
age. 

An important research yet to be made would be a 
longitudinal study of the growth of Values, of the self, 
and of choices in action of the same individuals. The 
Jones (25) extensive report of one boy is suggestive 
of the possibilities. 

The research on sex differences supports the gen- 
eralization of a five-year-old girl made in a kinder- 
Sarten that “Boys are rougher and tougher than 
girls.” Measures of acceptability of conduct and of 
need for control, as well as the statistics of juvenile 
delinquency (q.v.), reflect the trend. Differences in 
metabolic activity (higher in boys), in time of matura- 
tion (earlier in girls), and in social expectancy weave 
through the material in a complex fashion. 

The individual and Society. Since so much of fail- 
ure in individual character appears attributable to a 
failure on the part of society, some have argued that 


the major Strategy is to work for a changed society. 
The abolition of 


divided on the issue as to Whether it is the role of 


Conserve, and perpetuate 
je As in most similar matters, 
neither extreme position is tenable, and the acknowl- 
edgment of a reciprocal relationship has made for 
Progress in fitting children better to the needs of a 
changing Society, 

The totalitarian states prior to World War II had 
aggressive programs for the indoctrination of youth 
for political Philosophies and action. The thoughts, 
feelings, and behavior of children were played upon 
with much skill. The total cultural impact was 
tremendous as well as disastrous. 

There is Probably no more urgent need in a de- 
mocracy than investigations that may lead to the 
establishment of modes of behavior that are both 
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personally satisfying and socially efficient. See also 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION. 

Home and community factors. The character traits 
of a child resemble in a broad way the general cul- 
ture in which he is born, his more specific social 
caste and class status, and his immediate family cir- 
cumstances. These matters are considered more fully 
in other sections. 

Research on societies of varying degrees of com- 
plexity illustrate how values and attitudes differ for 
such matters as sex behavior, property, and the taking 
of life (36). 

Within the American culture large differences exist 
according to class position or membership in a caste. 
Socioeconomic classifications (not synonymous with 
social class) regularly show differences in the expected 
direction on character traits valued by the dominant 
middle class. See CHILD SOCIALIZATION. 

Students of behavior are unanimous in agreeing 
that the child .brings his family with him to school. 
He does this not only in the quality and care of his 
clothing and person but also in many details of be- 
havior. Some of the subtle effects of stimulation and 
deprivation, of coercion and freedom, and of affection 
and rejection will be considered more fully in the 
article on personality. 

Suffice it to say that the parent as the agent of the 
culture is constantly defining the child's world in terms 
of things which he may and may not do. The nucleus 
of character and personality is well defined by the 
time a child enters the nursery school. The trend in 
the better-educated segments of the population is 
toward an increase in democratic methods of control, 
an improvement in rapport between parent and child, 
and increased participation in child rearing by the 
father (44). 

Inharmonious, rejective, and restrictive homes and 
dominating and autocratic parents have children who 
present a chain of undesirable characteristics with 
subjective colorations related to the details of treat- 
ment. Parent education thus becomes a major strat- 
egy in any program of character education. See THE 
FAMILY AND EDUCATION. 

Havighurst and others (17) analyzed essays on the 
theme, “The Person I Would Like to be Like.” They 
found that there was a trend for the ideal self to move 
from family figures to glamorous persons and attrac- 
tive and visible young adults and then to a composite 
imaginary person. 

Practical programs of character education. A 
major controversy in education for character has 
been waged about the question whether there should 
be direct instruction in character values or whether 
these should accrue as a child grows, as a natural 
part of the experience of living and working with 
his associates. Those who have a penchant for the 
organization of schools about subjects are usually 
inclined to the former view, while those who wish 
to organize knowledge about activities and interests 
of children are more inclined to the latter view. 

An examination of contemporary curriculum ma- 
terials in character education as contrasted to those of 
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2 decade or two decades ago reveals a greater em- 
phasis on action programs and less emphasis on 
cthical teaching as such. This is particularly true of 
the materials designed for young children who are 
still having their basic experiences. Discussion 
methods and techniques for group decisions weigh 
more heavily in the planning for the older children, 
who deal more readily with the symbolic. The trend 
is well illustrated in the book and pamphlets of the 
Delaware Society for Mental Hygiene (2) which in- 
volve a combination of stories with ethical content, 
Eroup process, social relations, and clinical considera- 
tions. 

As character education has become more closely 
identified with the total experience of children and 
with the whole field of human relations, the enthusi- 
asm for some of the devices of earlier direct methods 
of instruction has declined. ‘The decline has been 
speeded by the investigations showing the relatively 
insignificant and short-time effects of such devices as 
have been tested by experimentation. It is now diffi- 
Cult to find any sophisticated student of child develop- 
ment who attaches any permanent value to direct 
instruction in creeds, verses, slogans, oaths, and 
pledges or to the systems of ranks and awards some- 
times associated with character-education schemes. 
More hopeful in general philosophy are those plans 
which enlist child participation in types of behavior 
leading to the goals sought, coupled with opportunities 
for generalization (5). 

A number of practical plans for an emphasis on 
character values will be described before turning to 
more technical studies. The interested reader should 
examine textbook treatments by Slavson (49), Heaton 
(19), McKown (34),.Germane and Germane (12), and 
Chave (6) for more complete accounts. ‘The possi- 
bilities of a systematic curriculum-study approach have 
been best described by Charters (3), who has stimu- 
lated a series of studies. See also CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT— XV. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Development of cooperation. The clash of ideology 
in the political arena has led educators to re-examine 
the structure of the public-school system and its 
operation from the point of view of the tenets of 
democracy. There has been a feeling that democracy 
must develop more responsible participation if an 
authoritarian reaction is to be avoided. This feeling 
has had several effects upon instruction in schools. 
One distinct trend has been to involve the schools 
more completely in the community life, on the gen- 
eral theory that an earlier acquaintanceship with the 
practical problems of citizenship will be helpful for 
the future of American society. A second distinct 
trend has been to allow children, according to their 
level of development, to participate in planning and 
action in order that they may experience the process 
of cooperative living. 

A school group developing a curriculum experience 
faces many of the major problems encountered in 
any type of social planning. There is always a prob- 
lem of understanding diverse points of view, reconcili- 
ation of disagreements, the preservation of minority 
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interests, contribution of the individual to the whole, 
and the delegation of actions to those best able to 
serve. In some instances these programs have been 
modeled on rather formal self-government plans with 
child representatives and leaders while in other in- 
stances the process has been more largely guided by a 
teacher, particularly where the younger age levels were 
involved. 

These activities have been brought to sharper focus 
by the publication of a manual by Courtis inh coopera- 
tion with a committee of the Department of Super- 
Visors and Directors of Instruction. The variety of 
possibilities for cooperation in the relations of admin- 
istators, teachers, pupils, and patrons is illustrated in 
the Department Yearbook which followed (41). 

After a general discussion of the nature of coopera- 
tion the committee developed specific techniques, with 
an analysis of the steps under each. Only the outline 
of major techniques can be included here: 

1. How to understand another person’s point of 
view 

2. How to harmonize conflicts of opinion 

3. How to enrich and clarify thought 

4. How to pool the products of creative thinking 

5. How groups may reach decisions cooperatively 

6. How to serve skillfully as coordinator or as a 
recorder 

7. How to serve skillfully as a member of a co- 
operating group 

8. How to plan 

9. How to delegate action 

10. How to act cooperatively 

Heise (20) tested the effects of instruction and prac- 
tice in cooperation with five experimental and control 
groups. He found reliable differences in group con- 
duct, attitudes, and information in favor of the experi- 
mental groups. His efficiency test showed equivalence, 
Probably because it involved behavior where delega- 
tion to an expert produced good results. His experi- 
ments show the important relationship of process to 
Boal. Growth of the agent and efficient production 
are separable values within the control of the Eroup. 

Character education and student government. A 
number of special institutions have been created on 
the general thesis that participation in government 
and production was an effective way for the func- 
tional learning of qualities of citizenship. One of 
the earliest of these was the George Junior Republic, 
of Freeville, New York, established for a colony of 
boys and girls of New York City. Father Flanagan’s 
Boys Town, near Omaha, Nebraska, has received 
nation-wide attention through articles and motion 
pictures. The Ford Republic of Detroit, Michigan, 
and the Starr Commonwealth of Albion, Michigan, 
involve similar theories. A common pattern is to have 
the citizens of the school community elect their 
officers and handle their operations in much the man- 
ner of an organized city. Short-time camp programs 
have also been developed to give experience of a 
Similar type. 

Patterns of student participation on a more limited 
Tange of functions of community life have been organ- 
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ized in schools through representative student councils 
and self-government plans (21). 

Character education and religious education, The 
elimination of religious instruction from public schools 
has always been of some concern to those persons 
who felt that a character-education program could 
not proceed without religious elements. Parochial 
schools, of course, have continued to identify religious 
education closely with character education. Recent 
attempts to make religion functional in the lives of 
people have caused religious-education research to be 
increasingly concerned with the analysis of areas of 
human experience—economics, vocations, sex, family 
life, aesthetics, health, and the like—rather than to 
rest the program on a basis of Bible study, church 
doctrine, and other conventional approaches. A re- 
affirmation of spiritual values is found in the recent 
yearbooks of educational organizations (1, 42). 

The unique role of the religious approach appears 
to lie in the coupling of emotion with behavior. Such 
energizing historically has led to both good and bad 
consequences, depending on the rationality of its direc- 
tion. 

The most active experimental program in character 
education in relation to religion is probably that of 
Ligon (33). His materials are widely used and in- 
corporate many of the current approaches of social 
and clinical psychology. 

Illustrative school approaches to character educa- 
tion. The versatility of educators in seeking charac- 
ter goals is well illustrated in the collection of ma- 
terials and methods prepared by Heaton (19). A few 
type approaches may be profitably noted here: 

1. The preparation of textbooks and readers with 
a character emphasis and the use of biography for the 
development of ideals 

2. The use of conflicts, problems, and situations 
encountered in schools and elsewhere to give practical 
Point to the introduction and discussion of character 
values 

3. The development of better techniques of group 
Work and the utilization of informal conversation 

4. Research by children on problems of boy-girl 
relationships, the community, and the home 

5. Playwriting and dramatizations for consideration 
of social problems, such as the Negro, the farmer's 
Income, and war and peace 

6. Organization of curricular and extracurricular 
clubs for personal and Social values 

7. The use of camps and recreational activities for 
character-forming values 

8. Plans for individual and Eroup counseling 
. CLASSROOM PRACTICES. The method of conducting 
Instruction for children may have subtle effects of sig- 
nificance for character. Social analyses of classroom 
Sroups and experiments on motivation have noted the 
Pressure placed upon children for the attainment of 
formal awards and the deceptive behavior frequently 
indulged in when the goal could not be attained by 
direct efforts. Traditional schools, which stress marks 
and extrinsic rewards, have been compared to new 
type schools, which stress intrinsic satisfactions, in the 
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extent to which their children will cheat in test situa- 
tions. The results have regularly been in favor of the 
new-type schools (15: 317-20). In one study children 
were more deceptive when scores were to count for 
personal gain than when they were to count as a gain 
for the group (35). The frustration resulting from 
low marks assigned the less mature or less able chil- 
dren in a group and the subsequent “detour” be- 
havior combined with the modern knowledge of indi- 
vidual differences, growth, and achievement have en- 
couraged many schools to dispense with comparative 
and competitive marking practices. 

It appears very clear that retarded children in school 
are unhappy, often aggressive, and supply more than 
their share of delinquents (31, 45). To what extent 
the condition lies within the control of administrative 
and instructional policy is urgently in need of research. 

Greater knowledge of how to adjust experiences to 
individual differences and a greater breadth of values 
are urged in the light of present knowledge of child 
development. Children in new-type schools appear 
to show superiority in areas such as cooperation, par- 
ticipation, and initiative (52). E 

DIRECT INSTRUCTION. Attempts to evaluate direct 
instruction for character usually reveal small gains 
of questionable durability. Jones (26) conducted an 
experiment in eight upper-grade groups extending over 
a school year. Two classes were taught by an experi- 
ence method without discussion of principles, two were 
taught by a discussion method without other experi- 
ence, two combined experience and discussion, and two 
were used as controls. The children in all groups were 
measured at the beginning and end of the period by 
means of an extensive battery of tests of actual con- 
duct. While the differences between the gains of the 
experimental groups and those of the control groups 
were small in all cases, those of the experience-plus- 
discussion group were most consistent. Jones also 
demonstrated that much of the gain in honesty in 
schoolwork and in cooperation procured by develop- 
ing group morale was lost when the children were 
subsequently scattered in different classrooms. A 
variety of similar studies could be cited tending to 
show small positive gains for experimental groups in 
the variables studied. The durability of the gains and 
the question of losses in other areas have usually been 
ignored in the experimental literature. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS. Stories, selections, and 
biographies having implications for character are 
frequently utilized by teachers. The most ambitious 
attempt to organize such material as a curriculum 
resource is that by Starbuck, Shuttleworth, and others 
(51). In at least one experiment a story designed to 
develop cooperation, followed by a discussion on the 
part of children, increased scores on tests of coopera- 
tive behavior (16: 248-51). 

Bibliotherapy (29) involves the assignment of books 
in terms of personal and social needs. Evaluations are 
needed. 

THE LECTURE. While no doubt many teachers 
have recourse to talks and lectures on conduct issues as 
they arise (perhaps sometimes indistinguishable from 
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scolding through the pupil's eyes! ), there has been little 
confidence in the lecture as a method for altering 
moral knowledge or action, and little effort has been 
made to cvaluate its effects on character. ‘This is per- 
haps particularly strange when the extent of the use 
of sermons in churches and exhortations on the politi- 
cal platform is recalled. In one study (9) lectures 
and conferences on the qualities and techniques of 
leadership produced small but positive gains in the 
cxperimental group as contrasted with the control 
Eroup. 

LANGUAGE CONTROLS OF BEHAVIOR. Teacher-child 
relationships make many demands upon language for 
the control and modification of behavior. Well- 
chosen language of a constructive, directive, and ap- 
proving type has been demonstrated to be markedly 
superior to destructive, general, and disapproving 
types in securing desired responses in children (24). 
The use of such language also appears to be a signifi- 
cant aspect of the successful teaching personality. 

EVALUATION OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP. The char- 
acter values of athletic clubs, dramatics, publications, 
self-government, and social activities are frequently 
stressed by their proponents. There is relatively little 
Objective evidence on the question, and that which 
exists suggests that these activities should be pursued 
primarily for their own sake and direct values to the 
participant rather than for any specific character out- 
comes. 

Boy Scouts were not delinquent as often as non- 
Scouts in Fairchild’s investigation (10), but the differ- 
ences disappear when the two groups are equated for 
the socioeconomic status of their parents. The same 
trend appears in ratings based upon the traits of char- 
acter included in the Scout law. Attempts to evaluate 
Sunday-school attendance have given similar results. 

Boys participating for two to five years in an exten- 
sive program of active club work and military train- 
ing did not differ materially in health tests, citizenship 
tests, attitudes toward war, and behavior ratings from 
boys in general (11). 

Participants in athletics achieved greater gains than 
spectators or nonparticipants in six tests from the 
Character Education Inquiry in one school but failed 
to be differentiated from nonathletes by teacher rat- 
ings in two others (14). 

Concluding statement. Schools have regularly held 
worthy character as one of their principal objectives. 
The foundations of character in human heredity, 
intelligence, and experience give hope that results may 
be obtained by greater consideration of the means by 
which character is to be developed. Practical plans 
have been evolved for the participation of children in 
activities having potential character values.. When 
theoretically plausible programs have been tested 
experimentally, the gains have often been disappoint- 
ingly small. However, when the brief span of most 
experiments is viewed against the total past life his- 
tory of the individual, which is involved in any modi- 
fication, and against the possibly cumulative effects 
of future sustained efforts, the outlook is hopeful. 

WILLARD C. OLSON 
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CHILD ACCOUNTING. This article aims at 
tracing the development of the concept of “child ac- 
counting,” noting the basic problems involved, dis- 
cussing certain types of research, and orienting the 
reader with respect to the relationship of child ac- 
counting to the broader aspects of pupil-personnel 
work (g.v.). Fora complete coverage of the field, 
See SCHOOL CENSUS; SCHOOL PROGRESS; PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK—I. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT— II. SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

Definition. Following the publication of “Child 
Accounting in the Public Schools" by Ayres in 1915 
(1), the term came to be widely employed as a gen- 
eral designation for a variety of phases of school ad- 
ministration, such as the school census, school attend- 
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ance, and pupil progress. Today child accounting is 
generally thought of as one of the major divisions of 
pupil personnel work (g.v.) which is a more recent 
addition to educational terminology. 

Ayres makes no attempt at formal definition but 
does very clearly give his concept of it by the topics 
which he treats in this study of the Cleveland public 
schools. His expression “Every year . . . Cleveland 
counts its children . . ." is very illuminating, for child 
accounting according to this concept required that 
school authorities give an accounting of their entire 
child population. The basis of such child accounting 
is obviously the school census, for children cannot be 
accounted for unless it is known what children live in 
the district—their names and their addresses. Such 
data make it possible to determine which children of 
school age are not enrolled and which ones, not en- 
rolled, do not work. Other data concerning pupils 
which Ayres considered as phases of child accounting 
were: (a) number enrolled in school, (b) number in 
regular attendance, (c) amounts of nonattendance, 
(d) ages and grades at which pupils leave school, 
(e) children who are overage and who make slow 
progress, (f) compulsory-attendance legislation, and 
(2) certification for work. 

The concept of child accounting was broadened by 
Moehlman (9) in 1923. He empbasized the school 
census and progress reports, but he also recognized 
the need of a great variety of personal data about 
each pupil to be recorded and passed on from teacher 
to teacher by means of a pupil's cumulative record. 
This record should be kept in duplicate, one copy in 
the principal’s office and the other in the home room 
$0 as to be immediately available to the teacher. His 
greatest contribution, perhaps, was his development of 
an administrative plan for the maintenance of a state- 
wide census, the details of which were worked out 
with rigorous care. 

Moehlman’s addition of a cumulative record as a 
phase of child accounting was given further attention 
by Heck (5) in 1925. All pupil records were con- 
ceived as a part of child accounting. By implication 
the use of all such records in the study as well 
as the adjustment of pupil problems might also be 
included. McAllister and Otis (8) in 1927 greatly 
amplified the details of an administrative plan for 
keeping track of pupils and recording data about 
them. The concept of child accounting was in general 
that held by Moehliman and Heck. The technical 
plan which McAllister and Otis proposed for putting 
this concept in operation was uniquely their own. 

In 1929 in his Administration of Pupil Personnel 
Heck (3) made a distinction between “child account- 
ing” and “pupil personnel” in which the former is 
defined as a part of the latter. Personnel work “has 
two aspects, the quantitative and the qualitative. The 
former attempts to answer the question how many 
with reference to the children of a school district; the 
latter attempts to answer the question what kind.” 
The quantitative side of pupil personnel work is child 
accounting of the type defined by Ayres. The quali- 
tative side includes the more recent additions which 
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had been made to child accounting as well as those 
activities included under pupil personnel work which 
involve a study of the pupil. 

Reasons for child accounting. Mochiman (9), Mc- 
Allister (8), and Heck (5) discuss reasons for child 
accounting. Wiens (13) gives a vivid picture of the 
vital part that one city's child-accounting division of 
the public schools played in easing the war effort 
during the trying days of 1941-1945; men in war in- 
dustries needed data to prove age, citizenship, or 
scholastic standing; men in service needed similar 
data; Cleveland's child-accounting division did yeo- 
man service in providing the information. 

Morrison (10) points to the necessity for accurate 
data on school-age population groups if adequate post- 
war school planning is to be done. Holy and Wenger 
(6) call attention to the need for data showing the 
per cent of families within a school district that 
have children in school; this need is based upon the 
assumption that a school district which finds the per 
cent of families that have children in school decreas- 
ing is likely to find it more difficult to pass school 
levies and in other ways to support public education. 
Heck (4) notes the necessity for good child-accounting 
procedures in order that not one child will be lost 
sight of by the schools or other social agencies; thus 
these agencies will be better able to protect children 
and to aid them in getting good schooling and pre- 
serving their health; he reports the sad consequences 
of failure to account for all our children. 

Uniformity in child accounting. The need for uni- 
formity in child accounting is no recent innovation 
in the thinking of educators. Heck (5) traced the 
recognition of this need from the efforts of Horace 
Mann to secure it in Massachusetts to 1925. The Na- 
tional Teachers Association, organized in 1857, at- 
tempted to secure uniform terminology in recording 
and reporting school data. The National Teachers 
Association became the National Educational Associ- 
ation in 1870, and this organization continued the 
agitation for greater uniformity in child-accounting 
practices. However, at no time, from the days of 
Horace Mann until 1925, were child-accounting prac- 
tices even roughly uniform. Definitions and pro- 
cedures differed so much from state to state and even 
from city to city that educational statistics were only 
2 little better than guesswork. 

In 1930 Fowlkes (2: 45) reported a detailed analysis 
of child-accounting practices in ten North Central 
States. He found that “The present condition is noth- 
ing short of chaos.” Lewis (7) in a study of the 48 
states in 1938 found but little uniformity in child- 
accounting practices. During the past 20 years the 
United States Office of Education has encouraged 
greater uniformity by preparing suggestions governing 
child-accounting procedures and definitions. Uni- 
formity is still, however, a goal, not an achievement. 

Major problems. Child accounting poses a host of 
intricate and important problems. Jf education is to 
be both universal and compulsory, the youth of the 
nation must be counted, located, and reported upon. 
The first and most basic problem in child accounting, 
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therefore, involves the question of how we are to 
discover and locate children; until they are located, 
efforts to educate them all and thus to wipe out 
illiteracy with its attendant ills will be greatly handi- 
capped. School people in the past have made use 
of the school census as a means of gathering such 
data. What they have not determined with any degree 
of accuracy are the answers to several questions about 
this census. For example: (a) What kind of census 
should local districts maintain? (b) How often should 
house-to-house enumerations be taken? (c) What 
measures are most effective in amending the census? 
A more complete analysis and discussion of these 
problems will be found under the topic ScHooL 
CENSUS. 

A second basic problem in child accounting is that 
of recording data as to the enrollment and the attend- 
ance of children of school age within the district. No 
matter how accurate the school census may be, if no 
proper record is kept of the children who enroll and 
Who attend we still have no way of determining how 
completely we are educating all children. The more 
detailed questions are: (a) When is a child enrolled? 
(b) Is he ever to be dropped from the roll? (c) 
Should a teacher’s roli or a school’s roll be continu- 
ous? (d) What is a day of attendance? We need 
answers to each of these questions if we are to have 
the statistics needed to tell us how completely we are 
educating all our young people. See SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE, SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, and PUPIL RECORDS AND 
REPORTS under PUPIL PERSONNEL WoRK for more 
detailed discussion. 

A third major problem involves the reporting of 
enrollment and attendance data. Only as census data, 
enrollment data, and attendance data are brought to- 
gether and studied, do we get a picture of the extent 
to which education is universal and therefore of the 
extent to which illiteracy is being eliminated. Certain 
problems are involved in doing this. (a) Does the 
initial reporting of teacher or of principal provide 
for the avoidance of duplicate enrollments? (b) If 
50, how? (c) If so, are the methods of so doing uni- 
form among as well as within states? (d) Is ter- 
minology uniform both among and within states? 

A fourth major problem is that of school progress. 
It is important to know to what extent older children 
are doing work in classes with much younger children. 
As most schools are now organized, children progress 
Year by year from grade to grade provided they satisfy 
the standards of the grade they are in. In case of late 
entrance, long periods of absence from school, or 
school failure, children often find themsélves in grade 
Broups with much younger children. This results in 
maladjustment for these older children. ‘This problem 
of school progress suggests many minor ones. (a) 
What is the age-grade situation? (b) How much re- 
tardation is there? (c) What is the failure rate? See 
also ScHooL PROGRESS. 

Research procedures. Most of the research relating 
to the several aspects of child accounting is sum- 
marized in separate articles. (See PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WoRK—I. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT—II. SCHOOL ATTEND- 


ANCE; SCHOOL CENSUS; SCHOOL PROGRESS.) However, 
similar research techniques have been employed in 
the several areas, and it seems desirable to describe 
them briefly here. They may be referred to as the 
committee technique, the pragmatic technique, the 
statistical technique, and the functional technique. 

The committee technique refers to a procedure in 
which a group of experts discuss the problem in the 
light of their experiences and formulate conclusions 
on this basis. This technique is not a very objective 
procedure, but it has practical value, especially in 
dealing with problems of definiton and in devising 
record forms. It has been extensively used. The Ad- 
justable School Register of the Cleveland schools was 
the product of committee action. The Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation in 1912 (12) and in 1927 (11) adopted reports 
of its appointed committees dealing with uniform 
records and reports. Many definitions formulated by 
these committees have become basic in the termi- 
nology of these areas. 

The committee recommendations are usually sub- 
jected to periods of “tryouts” in which the proposals 
are tested by being put into actual use. ‘This method 
is referred to as the pragmatic technique. The recom- 
mendations of the committees mentioned above were 
refined through this procedure. It is used extensively 
by the United States Office of Education. When the 
pragmatic technique is followed, the proposals and 
recommendations are constantly in the process of 
change in the light of their use in practical school 
situations. 

The statistical technique is employed in analytical 
studies of practice and in statistical treatments of 
child-accounting data. School-record forms have been 
analyzed as a means of determining the frequency of 
the items included. Studies of school attendance and 
of school enrollments illustrate other types of statis- 
tical techniques. Evaluations of definitions and 
record forms are frequently a by-product of the inter- 
pretation of statistical summaries. 

A fourth approach is the functional technique. The 
investigator seeks to determine the uses to be made 
of child-accounting data through the analysis of ad- 
ministrative and guidance practices and of educational 
problems. On the basis of his findings the investigator 
formulates recommendations relative to definitions, 
record forms, and items of data to be collected. ‘The 
functional technique is employed informally by ad- 
ministrators; it may be recognized as a research pro- 
cedure when it is systematic and approaches objec- 
tivity (5). 

‘These research techniques obviously vary in their 
degree of objectivity; the first two are based largely 
upon opinion. That opinion, however, is based upon 
the experience of capable persons in the field of child 
accounting. As a result, some of the loss in objec- 
tivity is balanced by a gain in validity. The statistical 
technique is a common procedure and is most useful. 
The functional technique has had rare usage in studies 
that were definitely research in character. Heck (5) 
used it in his analysis of child-accounting items; he 
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concluded that the data he secured in an attempt to 
evaluate child-accounting items, by this procedure, 
were the most significant of all the information as- 
sembled about them. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT. As a field of research 
“child development” refers to the entire period of 
physical and mental immaturity. This period begins 
with conception and ends on the attainment of full 
adulthood, which may be set in the early or mid- 
twenties. Although it thus includes the adolescent 
as well as the childhood period, so many problems 
of adolescence are peculiar to it that the subject of 
adolescence (g.v.) is treated under a separate heading. 

Research in the field of child development is of 
comparatively recent origin. Before 1900 there were 
Only occasional instances of measurements of growth. 
These were concerned with increments in size (usually 
height and weight). Perhaps the earliest recorded 
series of observations is that made by P. Gueneaude 
Montbeillard on the height of his son, from birth, in 
1760, to 18 years (20). Other notable early studies of 
Physical growth are those of Quetelet (19), Boas (5), 
Porter (16), and Bowditch (6). Observations of the 
behavioral development of children were even more 
rare and were usually based on diary notes which had 
been made on one or two infants, as observed by a 
close relative, and only for the first year or so of life. 
Notable among these observers are Preyer (18), Moore 
(15), Sully (25), and Shinn (21). The publication by 
Binet (4), in 1908 and 1911, of his intelligence tests 
Bave a great impetus to the study of mental growth 
(See INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS). In 
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relatively few instances, however, did the carly studies 
of intelligence report growth changes observed in the 
same children. Other carly investigations of develop- 
mental aspects of child psychology were made under 
the leadership of such men as G. Stanley Hall and 
Earl Barnes. Much of this material was speculative 
and based on questionnaires sent to adults concerning 
childhood memories. 

One of the first attempts, in this country, to make 
systematic studies of the physical and mental growth 
of, children and the interrelationships and depend- 
encies of various aspects of growth was by Bird T. 
Baldwin, who was from 1917 to 1928 director of the 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station. In 1921 Bald- 
win (1) published a study of the physical growth of 
children in which he presented statistics, on a large 
number of measurements, mostly anthropometrics. 
He included a number of growth curves of individual 
children who had been measured repeatedly during 
their growth. He was impressed by the great vari- 
ations in physical maturity of children of the same 
age and worked out a system of evaluating these dif- 
ferences by measuring the area of ossification in the 
carpal bones of the wrist as seen in X rays. He was 
among the first, furthermore, to investigate the inter- 
relationships between mental and physical develop- 
ment and to study the consistency of the IQ from 
series of repeated tests (2). 

Starting around 1920, there was a great upswing 
Of interest in securing accurate information about the 
growth and development of children. Ambitious 
projects, with varying emphases, were first reported 
and new ones started during the decade of the twen- 
ties. In 1925 the National Research Council formed 
the Committee on Child Development, and a series 
of White House Conferences on Child Health and 
Protection summarized in 1932 and 1933 the current 
knowledge and status of research in child development 
(26). Terman, in 1921, made a follow-up study of 
the thousand gifted children who had been studied 
first in 1916 (7). Gesell published in 1925 his first 
account of his studies of behavioral development in 
infants and young children (9). His studies at the 
Yale Institute of Human Development have continued 
to explore in detail the normal characteristics of de- 
velopment in infants and Young children (10, 11, 12). 
In 1922 Dearborn (8) started the Harvard Growth 
Study, in which a large school population was given 
both mental and physical tests annually from the time 
they entered the first grade until they finished high 
school. 

A series of Institutes of Child Welfare, whose func- 
tion was to carry on research in child development, 
were established between 1925 and 1930 by funds 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial (and 
contributed to more recently by the General Educa- 
tion Board). The early emphasis in the research at 
these Institutes was on the preschool age, and nursery 
schools were established to observe and study normal 
young children. However, the researches have not 
been confined to nursery-school children. Of these 
Institutes the one at the University of Minnesota and. 
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the one at the University of California in Berkeley, 
as well as the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
continue to carry on researches in various aspects of 
the growth of children. Other early centers of re- 
search on young children which have made important 
studies are the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, the 
University of Chicago, and Columbia University. 

Following Gesell’s first publications, the general em- 
phasis of research in child development shifted to 
studies of early infancy. Weiss, at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, around 1930, directed a series of very careful 
studies of infants during the first ten days of life 
(17). Shirley and Boyd, at the Minnesota Institute of 
Child Welfare, made extensive studies of the develop- 
ment of 24 babies from birth to two years (22). Mc- 
Graw studied the effects of training on the develop- 
ment of motor skills in infants, using the method 
of “co-twin control.” (See VII. LocoMoToR AND 
MANIPULATORY SKILLS.) At the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of California several growth 
studies were initiated, the first (3) in 1928. One group 
first seen as newborn infants have been tested, meas- 
ured, and interviewed throughout their entire growth 
spans. Other groups were studied in great detail, 
from two to eighteen years (14) and from the fifth 
grade through high school (13). 

Studies such as these last mentioned, emphasizing the 
longitudinal method of testing the same children 
through long periods of their development, were 
started in a number of research centers, many of them 
being still in progress. Todd undertook a growth 
study at the Brush Foundation in Cleveland in 1931. 
His main concern was with anatomical maturing, 
especially as determined from X rays of the bones, but 
Various psychological and other physical tests were 
included. This study is now terminated and the basic 
aspects of its results are published. 

Another growth study taking children from infancy 
and concerned primarily with the physical aspects of 
development was established in Denver, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical School, by Alfred Wash- 
burn. 

‘The Fels Institute, founded at Antioch College in 
Ohio in 1929 (23), has a very ambitious program for 
the study of many aspects of child development, start- 
ing with pregnant mothers and securing data on the 
Children and their families during the children’s 
growth. Another Harvard growth study, begun in 
1930, also starting with the pregnant mothers and 
following the children to school age, is being con- 
ducted under Harold Stuart (24). 

Very recently, psychologists, anthropologists, and 
Psychoanalysts have been studying infants and young 
children, observing emotional behavior and reactions 
to interpersonal attitudes, looking for significant 
factors in the cultural practices and parent-child rela- 
tionships in the early formation of personality and 
patterns of growth. 

As has been indicated in this brief account of the 
centers of research in child development, the em- 
Phases differ according to the university departments 
to which the research programs are attached or to the 
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training and interests of the director and principal 
researchers in the centers. The emphasis may be 
primarily educational, psychological, anatomical, or 
physiological. There is also, however, a great amount 
of overlapping in the types of data collected and the 
researches reported. This is inevitable, when the proc- 
esses of growth in any child are so intimately related 
and interdependent. Also, because of this very inter- 
relatedness, emphasis in research and the interpreta- 
tion of the data so far collected on growing children 
has turned increasingly toward efforts to understand 
the nature and importance of the many interrelation- 
ships and the significant factors in the growth of the 
child as a whole. 

The ages of the children who have been the major 
subjects of study have shifted, from the school child, 
to the preschool, to the infant, to the neonate, to the 
adolescent, and back again to the fetus, the infant and 
preschool child, and the young school child, more or 
less in that order. 

The great production of research in the field of 
child development has necessitated the establishment 
of new outlets for its publication and for coordination 
and dissemination of the findings of the many re- 
searches. Of primary importance for these purposes 
Wwas the organization of the Society for Research in 
Child Development in 1935. This Society, sponsored 
by the National Research Council Committee on child 
development, includes in its membership people of all 
professions or disciplines whose interest and researches 
are concerned with the processes of growth and de- 
velopment of children. This Society publishes the 
Child Development Abstracts, the periodical Child 
Development, and the Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development. In the monograph 
series are published many of the major researches in 
the field. Pertinent researches are reported in many 
other scientific publications, some of which deal pri- 
marily or in large part with children. Among these 
we may cite the Journal of Genetic Psychology, Ge- 
netic Psychology Monographs, Human Biology, and 
Growth. Too numerous to list here are the many 
educational journals and monographs in which we 
find reports of studies in development. The Review 
of Educational Research includes a number on Growth 
and Development every three years. These numbers 
include bibliographies and short summaries of recent 
Significant researches in the various aspects of child 
development and are excellent reference resources. 

The research in child development is summarized 
in the following sixteen articles. 
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The reader, however, should bear in mind the cur- 
rent emphasis upon the development of the child as 
a whole and look upon these titles as merely a con- 
venient organization of the summary rather than as 
designating independent aspects of development. 

A number of other articles, appearing under their 
own titles, are related to child development. Cross 
references to these articles are made in specific con- 
nections, especially in those cases in which a slightly 
different point of view is expressed, but for the con- 
venience of the reader the following may be noted 
here: ADOLESCENCE; ATTITUDES; CHILD SOCIALIZA- 
TION; GIFTED CHILDREN; INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; 
INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS; LEARNING; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES; MENTAL HYGIENE; MOTIVATION; 
NATURE AND NURTURE; PERSONALITY; RACIAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS; SEX DIFFERENCES. 

NANCY BAYLEY 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, 1941 Edition 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT —l1I. GENERAL AS- 
PECTS. This article is limited to certain general as- 
pects of growth. The reader should consult the 
articles which follow for accounts of specific aspects 
of development and for references to studies pertain- 
ing to them. 

Definitions. According to Webster's Dictionary, 
“development” is defined as “the series of changes 
which an organism undergoes in passing from an em- 
bryonic state to maturity.” These changes include 
both alterations in size (usually increases) and proc- 
esses of differentiation and elaboration of structure 
and function. Writers and students of child develop- 
ment also make frequent use of the terms “growth” 
and “maturation.” As Meredith (9) has pointed out, 
some writers reserve the use of “growth” to designate 
increments in size and of “development” to mean 
differentiation. Other writers, however, reverse these 
meanings; and “maturation” has been defined to mean 
either or both increase in size or differentiation. Al- 
though increase in size and elaboration of structure 
and function may take place independently, they 
usually occur simultaneously in the human fetus and 
child, and they are both processes by which the or- 
ganism changes toward maturity. Therefore, it would 
appear that all three of these general terms may legiti- 
mately be applied to the same processes. All three 
terms are used more or less synonymously in the lit- 
erature, though there is a greater tendency to speak of 
“growth” in relation to size, of “development” in rela- 
tion to the elaboration of structure and function, and 
of “maturation” as distance from, or the progress 
toward, the mature state of whatever structure, func- 
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tion, or organism-as-a-whole is the subject of con- 
sideration. 

Actually, processes of change in the human being 
are continuous over his entire life span, from its start 
with the fertilized ovum to old age and senescence. 
There is no single point at which one can say that a 
child has stopped developing and is now an adult. 
Within the life span of a given organism there are 
many trends. Both the rate and the direction of 
growth change with time, and, furthermore, these 
changes are different for different organs and func- 
tions. However, the preadult period is in general 
characterized by rapid changes, both in size and in the 
nature and complexity of function. The period of 
adulthood is characterized by relative stability but 
with many tendencies toward decrements in function, 
and even in size, especially with old age and senes- 
cence. Recent research has made us increasingly 
aware of the importance of these continuous changes 
in adults as well as in children. Even though the 
adult is not included in the present discussion, it 
should be remembered that the changing abilities, in- 
terests, and attitudes of adults as they age form an 
important part of the growing child’s environment. 
The period of childhood with which we are concerned 
here should be thought of as a segment in the life 
process, but a segment in which the organism is grow- 
ing rapidly and forming many characteristics which 
will remain throughout life. 

Rates of development. The embryo starts with a 
great impetus to growth. In proportion to its initial 
Size the increments in size of the fetus are enormous, 
While the differentiation of structure and function take 
place just as rapidly. (See III. PRENATAL DEVELOP- 
MENT.) By the time the infant is born the rate of 
growth is greatly slowed. However, growth changes 
are going on in the neonate (infant during the first 
ten days or two weeks of life) more rapidly than at 
any later time in his life. Most kinds of development 
in the child are characterized by rapid but decelerat- 
ing rates for the first four or five years, followed by 
Several years of relatively constant rates of growth 
in the period often referred to as “neutral childhood.” 
The final slowing down toward the end of growth in 
the young adult may or may not be preceded by a 
secondary (prepuberal) spurt of rapid change—de- 
pending on the nature of the particular growth process 
concerned. This prepubescent growth spurt is found 
most frequently in the physical aspects of develop- 
ment, such as growth in size, changing body propor- 
tions, and anatomical and physiological maturing. It 
bas not been detected, as a generally prevalent phe- 
nomenon, in the mental growth processes. 

As stated above, the rates of change in the various 
aspects of development are not parallel; some change 
much more rapidly than others. Furthermore, there 
are differences in the timing and durations of periods 
of rapid, stable, and slow growth. For example, 
growth in head size is very rapid in the fetus, rather 
slow during the first postnatal year, and almost station- 
ary thereafter; growth in leg length, relative to total 
height, is more rapid during the childhood years when 
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other dimensions are changing more slowly. (See 
WV. PHYSICAL GROWTH.) A more extreme contrast is 
that between the vestibule of the ear, which has at- 
tained its adult size at birth, and the heart, which has 
not fully completed its growth at age twenty. In the 
area of behavior development, we have evidence that 
motor skills and coordinations develop in infants 
more rapidly than does intelligence, but by three years 
of age the motor functions are relatively mature and 
have settled into steady increments which are much 
smaller than those of the still rapidly maturing intel- 
lectual functions (2). 

Characteristics of development. The behavior of 
the newborn is “instinctive” or reflexive in nature. 
When it is compared with neurological studies of the 
brain and central nervous system, it becomes evident 
that this early behavior is under subcortical control. 
That is, the phylogenetically older part of the brain is 
relatively more mature at birth and therefore controls 
the newborn infant’s responses to stimuli. But the 
rapidly maturing cerebral cortex begins to influence 
behavior after the first few weeks, as evidenced by the 
baby’s more adaptive responses and adjustments. At 
first the infant tends to respond “all over” to a variety 
of stimuli, but gradually after the first month the 
more specific and more voluntary actions take the 
place of reflexes. Emotion, like other behavior, is 
undifferentiated and reflexive in character in the neo- 
nate. It ranges from excited squirming, thrashing, 
and crying (usually when hungry) on the one hand, 
to quiescent calm and sleep (usually after being fed) 
on the other. See IV. EARLY INFANCY. 

Between one and four months of age the developing 
cortex begins to be evidenced in early forms of adap- 
tive behavior. Objects in the environment are manip- 
ulated, faces are stared at, the head is balanced, and 
things in the room are inspected. There is the be- 
ginning of vocal play and of social responsiveness. 
The emotions begin to differentiate, so that in addition 
to excitement there are the more specific withdrawing 
or inhibited fear reactions and the violent crying and 
striking out of rage: there are squeals of delight and 
laughter and contented babbling and playing (manip- 
ulating) with fingers, toes, and toys. (See XIV. EMo- 
TIONS.) Not only does the cerebral cortex become 
more mature, but also the senses become more acute, 
permitting more discriminating perceptions. 

The period from four to eight or nine months is 
characterized by the appearance of many voluntary 
activities. It is during this period that the child seems 
to develop some awareness of his own individuality 
and to make differential responses to the people in 
his environment; he becomes a definitely social being, 
both in his friendly responsiveness toward intimates 
and shy distrust of strangers. See XV. SocIAL DEVEL" 
OPMENT. 

Concomitant growth in muscular strength and 
changing body proportions bring about motor skills, 
as seen in the development of erect posture, locomo- 
tion (crawling, creeping, and later walking, climbing, 
jumping), and manipulatory skill with the hands. See 
VII. LocoMoTOR AND MANIPULATORY CONTROL. 
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Early in the second year vocalizations begin to ac- 
quire meaningful associations, and by the end of this 
year the development of language gets well under 
way. The development of language carries with it 
wide possibilities for the future, in the formation of 
concepts, in communication, and in gaining knowledge. 
See VIII. LANGUAGE. 

Given normal environmental conditions, these pecu- 
liarly human processes of rapid early growth, follow- 
ing generally, both physically and neurologically, 
cephalocaudal (head to tail) and proximo-distal di- 
rections, indicate a strong inherent tendency to mature 
according to a predetermined pattern. As some of 
the structures and functions approach maturity and 
as the growth impetus weakens and slows down, the 
organism becomes increasingly responsive to the pecu- 
liarities of the environment. This may be seen in 
several ways. The child becomes more able to dis- 
criminate differences to which he may respond selec- 
tively. He grows stronger and more skillful and so 
physically more able to make a variety of adequate 
responses. His ability to learn increases. He accu- 
mulates an ever-increasing background of experience 
which may be,spoken of as memories, perceptions, and 
concepts. This background acts as a springboard for 
ever new and more complex behaviors and adjust- 
ments. 

Throughout the developmental period the maturing 
of innate functions and capacities is carried on in 
interaction with the environment in which the child 
is growing. At any degree of his maturity he responds 
only to those elements in the situation around him 
which he is mature enough to sense or discriminate. 
Therefore the particular aspects of an environment 
which are effective in directing the course of a child's 
development will be different at different stages, and 
the force of the environmental impact probably in- 
creases as the infant matures and thus grows more 
responsive to it and makes more adequate adaptive 
responses. See Il. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. 

The foregoing statements about growth are very 
general, and they greatly oversimplify. They do not 
take account of the tendencies for the sexes to differ 
or of the even greater individual differences within a 
sex. As for the sex differences, the processes of 
growth are very different in some respects but not in 
others. The sexes are most unlike in some physical 
characteristics and most similar in some mental char- 


acters. Some differences appear to be exaggerated or . 


minimized by cultural influences; others are little, if 
any, affected by the environment. See SEX DIFFER- 
ENCES. 

Individual differences. Once the general patterns 
of average growth trends have been characterized, it 
becomes necessary to emphasize the great and omni- 
present individual differences in the patterns of de- 
velopment. No two children grow alike. This is true 
of every developing function we have been able to 
evaluate and measure. The growths of some functions 
are closely related to each other, so we can “predict” 
one from the other with fair accuracy, while other 
functions mature at quite independent rates in the 
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same child. For example, a child who is highly in- 
telligent in verbal concepts is also likely to be ad- 
vanced in arithmetic ability and in understanding of 
spatial relations. But the chances are little better 
than fifty-fifty that he will be large, or musically 
gifted, or skillful with his hands. See XVI. PHYSICAL- 
MENTAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

As the result of accumulated data from recent 
longitudinal studies, in which the developmental ca- 
reers of many individual children have been charted, 
very significant new facts have been discovered about 
what happens to the individual as he grows. The 
earlier researches had placed emphasis on setting up 
norms, usually in terms of means and normal devia- 
tions from the means, for children of given chrono- 
logical ages. Any child could then be compared with 
the norms, to determine his position for a given trait 
or character relative to other children his age. Hav- 
ing thus been “placed” there was a strong tendency to 
assume that the child would remain in this relative 
position, and expectancies for his future development 
were based on these relative scores. But now we find 
that not only do children vary in their relative status 
at a given age; they also vary in the ways in which 
they progress toward maturity. True, they all follow 
in a general way the characteristic pattern of growth 
of a given structure or function. But within this gen- 
eral pattern there are wide differences in timing, with 
many children remaining close to the norms, but with 
normal variations from the average trends and a few 
showing only slight resemblance to these trends. For 
example, an intellectually precocious infant may slow 
down in his mental growth until he is average or re- 
tarded during the early school years, and later he may 
or may not accelerate to a superior status. Some 
structures and functions are more variable than others 
in their growth trends. The statement that a tall child 
will continue to be tall is much more likely to remain 
true (until puberty, anyway) than that the heavy child 
will always remain heavy. 

It has thus become evident that the factors deter- 
mining individual differences are complicated. Not 
only do we have innate differences in the mature or- 
gans and functions, but we appear also to have innate 
differences in their rates of growth toward maturity. 
Both kinds of innate difference, furthermore, are sub- 
ject to alteration in various ways and degrees by a 
variety of impacts from the environments in which 
development takes place. 

Because the course of development in children is 
not always consistent, the importance of charting each 
child’s development has become increasingly evident. 
If we know what has gone before, in bringing this boy 
or girl to this height, or weight, or intelligence score, 
or degree of manual skill, or emotional independence, 
we can better estimate the probable future course of 
his growth. However, until we know much more than 
we do now about the reasons for individual variations 
in the tempos of growth, our individual predictions 
will continue to fail grossly for those children whose 
growth is irregular. There remains much research to 
be done in this area. We do not know to what extent 
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individual rates of development in a particular trait 
are inherent in a given organism or to what extent 
they are environmentally caused. And we have much 
to learn before we can say in what specific ways any 
given causes are operating, so that we may predict 
and control their effects. 

Indications for future research. Future research in 
child development may profitably be aimed toward ex- 
Pploring in more detail the specific influences of heredi- 
tary factors on the one hand, and environmental fac- 
tors on the other, for different characteristics and at 
different age levels. 

Current researches indicate that there is an increas- 
ing need for more revealing tools with which to eval- 
uate and predict. Studies are being conducted in a 
wide range of fields. At one extreme, there are ob- 
servations of the influences of certain biochemical 
factors on the fetus, as in noting the effects of mater- 
nal rubella (German measles) or of Rh incompati- 
bilities between mother and child. At the other 
extreme are the studies of the impacts of social classes 
and cultural practices. These include observations of 
primitive cultures made in efforts to determine the 
influences of different methods of nursing and disci- 
Plining on the infant’s emotional stability. The re- 
tarding effects of institutional life on both mental and 
physical growth are being studied, and further refine- 
ment of the methods should yield better-defined re- 
sults. Preliminary studies have shown differences 
according to socioeconomic class in attitudes toward 
many social practices with differing methods of re- 
Wards and punishments. All of these approaches 
toward understanding child development need to be 
carried further to gain more exact knowledge of their 
extent and their relative significance. 

The projective techniques, which have been devised 
to study emotional drives and the impacts of environ- 
ment on them, give great promise. The best known 
of these methods at present include such tests as the 
Rorschach ink blots, the Murray Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (a set of pictures about which to tell stories), 
and various forms of doll play or dramatization. 
These tests are all, however, still relatively crude and 
unstandardized as tools for gaining reliable and ob- 
jectively useful knowledge. Research on projective 
measures should take the form both of improving the 
usefulness of the instruments and of applying them in 
studying the processes of emotional development. 
Studies of physical growth show the need for improv- 
ing our methods of assessing physical fitness and for 
exploring further into the basic variations in physique 
and the consistency of constitutional types in the 
growing individual. 

Another very important direction toward which re- 
Search in child development is turning is that of inter- 
disciplinary studies. After all, the child is growing up 
as a whole functioning organism, and in order to eval- 
uate any one aspect of his growth we should know 
What is and what is not relevant about the other 
aspects of his development. Completed researches 
have afforded enough in the way of general norms 
and variabilities of all types of growth, so that we are 
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now beginning profitably to use these norms in eval- 
uating the importance of their interrelations in the 
growth processes in individuals. (See XVI. MENTAL- 
PHYSICAL RELATIONSHIPS.) They can best be studied, 
probably, by observing their relationships through 
time, as the same individuals are tested and measured 
during their growth. The many longitudinal studies 
Which are currently in progress should lend themselves 
admirably to these interdisciplinary studies. 

For more detailed discussions of child development, 
several general references are given in the bibliography 
(especially 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). 

NANCY BAYLEY 
HERBERT S. CONRAD, 1941 Edition 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — II. ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL FACTORS. The topic of environmental influ- 
ences upon child development is indeed a broad one, 
applying to all aspects of child abilities, behavior, and 
growth. A comprehensive treatment would take the 
writer into innumerable bypaths of theories on human 
development and also into consideration of such fac- 
tors as practices in our own society compared with 
other cultures (including social, educational, nutri- 
tional, and medical practices), climate, types of learn- 
ing experiences, and planned and unplanned variations 
of environmental conditions. Certain theorists long 
have claimed far-reaching effects upon child person- 
ality of designated common practices in infancy; an- 
thropologists have stressed the importance of the cul- 
ture into which the child is born. Clinical practice in 
Psychology is replete with instances of endeavors to 
change the behavior of children through manipulations 
of environmental conditions, and the public schools 
are prime examples of a mass attempt to alter the 
accomplishments of children. Evidence is accumu- 
lating on the effects of diseases and other conditions 
of the mother during pregnancy upon the chances of 
survival of the child to birth, or chances of normality 
after birth; and now geneticists are warning against 
the possible serious consequences on future generations 
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of the use of the atomic bomb. All of these have 
their environmental implications. 

To give an integrated, impartial summary of influ- 
ences and accomplishments along all such lines is 
obviously beyond the scope of the present article. It 
is, therefore, limited to a consideration of common 
environmental variables within our own culture and 
their effect after birth; and within this framework an 
answer is sought to the following question, “To what 
extent has it been demonstrated experimentally that 
(a) environmental variables are related to develop- 
mental characteristics of the child and (b) changes in 
environmental conditions have brought about changes 
in child development?” Emphasis will be placed upon 
the development of mental abilities, social behavior, 
and physical growth. 

Intelligence. Among the most commonly used 
measures of general environment are occupation of 
father, education of parents, and economic and cul- 
tural level bf the home. The relationship between 
these variables and intelligence-test scores of children 
is well documented with evidence. Children classified 
according to occupation of father, for example, show 
a mean difference of approximately 20 IQ points be- 
tween the highest class (professions) and the lowest 
class (day laborers). This difference is as sharply 
present at two years of age as at any later age; below 
two years there is insufficient evidence, due, for the 
most part, to lack of suitable measures of intelligence 
(32, 60, 82). 

Interpretation of the evidence, however, has suf- 
fered from overgeneralization manifested along three 
lines: (a) attempts to proceed to cause and effect; 
(b) attempts to predict individual differences from 
too low relationships; (c) too narrow a concept of 
the nature of environmental forces. It is the writer's 
viewpoint that the situation is so complex and the 
causal factors so interwoven as to render virtually 
impossible any valid pronouncements as to what por- 
tion of the relationship generally found is due to 
environment. The size of the correlation (usually 
around .50) between child IQ and occupation of 
father, the unequal proportions of children to parents 
per occupation, and the overlapping of ability between 
groups prohibit accurate prediction in individual cases. 
If a search were made for bright children, for exam- 
ple, a high percentage of them would be found in the 
lowest occupations. Economic and physical character- 
istics of the home are the most easily measured en- 
vironmental influences, but they are only a restricted 
segment of the total picture (17, 43, 47). Attempts to 
define environment in a broader view have been pub- 
lished by Wellman (87) and Anderson (4). Attempts 
to get at more specific variables in the environment 
related to child IQ have been reported by Skodak (75) 
and Van Alstyne (85). 

Evidence of the effect of environment upon intelli- 
gence is furnished by the fact that, although within 
the general population the mean IQ does not vary 
with age, differences appear in the case of children 
from the most underprivileged homes. Skeels and 
Fillmore (71), for example, found that upon admission 
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to an orphanage, older children tested lower in 1Q 
than their younger siblings. The same tendency, even 
more marked, was found by Speer (77) with children 
who were removed from their fecbleminded mothers. 
In his study the younger children tested close to aver- 
age 1Q, while the older children were mentally re- 
tarded. Both investigators interpreted these results as 
reflecting the progressive effects of substandard home 
conditions. Progressive decreases in IQ with age also 
have been reported in all studies of mountaineer chil- 
dren; a brief summary of these studies is presented by 
Wellman (88). One investigator, Wheeler (93), was 
able to show that the general test level of a mountain 
community was improved over a ten-year period in 
which improvements occurred in the general environ- 
ment. 

On the other hand, children removed in early in- 
fancy from poor types of homes and placed in adop- 
tive homes generally show group means indicating 
above-average intelligence. Customarily, the mean 
IQ at ages five years and above hovers around 110. 
This is true of each of the three major studies dealing 
with such populations; namely, Burks (16) in Califor- 
nia, Leahy (46) in Minnesota, and Skodak (75) in 
Iowa. One problem that has proved troublesome in 
the interpretation of these results is that of selective 
placement, which occurs to some extent in all of these 
studies. The writer is of the opinion that it accounts 
for only a small portion of the difference between the 
IQ level of these children and that of children living 
in underprivileged homes. By follow-up tests over a 
period of years Skodak and Skeels (74) have shown 
that under adoptive home conditions the high level of 
IQ is maintained; in other words, decreases do not 
occur with age. 

Children placed in boarding homes appear to fare 
less well, testing more nearly average IQ (27, 76, 77, 
79). Least fortunate are those children who spend 
their earliest years in orphanages (25, 28, 48, 72, 73, 
89). 

One of the problems which has attracted a great 
deal of attention is whether or not the IQ level is 
affected by preschool attendance. The literature is 
difficult to evaluate because of the differences in pro- 
cedure, the failure of many writers to present the 
necessary evidence, and the generally hazy concept of 
the term “preschool” or “nursery school.” A sum- 
mary of the literature, including 56 studies giving 
data on changes, was made in 1945 (90). It was found 
that the average preschool group gained 5 points on 
the Binet scale while the average nonpreschool group 
gained 1 point. There was a wide range in group 
changes from slight negative to large positive amounts. 
Fifty per cent of the preschool groups gained 6 or 
more points, as contrasted with 14 per cent of the 
nonpreschool; 71 per cent of the nonpreschool groups 
either decreased or made gains of less than 2 points. 
Children attending preschool generally are above aver- 
age IQ and are drawn from homes somewhat superior 
in occupational classification. 

One attempt has been made to measure individual 
differences in experiences of children while in pre- 
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school and to relate them to differences in IQ change, 
but it did not meet with success in disclosing a rela- 
tionship (91). 

Much of the literature on maintenance in later 
years of gains made during the preschool years is diffi- 
cult to evaluate because of lack of initial measures, 
problems of selection, and problems of type of later 
environment. In some groups the gains were main- 
tained throughout the elementary- and high-school 
years up to college entrance (86). 

The question of the effects on intelligence of differ- 
ent types of schooling at the elementary and later 
ages has received scant attention (50, 84, 86). Be- 
cause the number of pupils in high school has greatly 
increased in recent years, there has been concern as 
to whether present-day pupils are generally inferior. 
The answer is no, according to Finch (24), who attrib- 
utes the better showing of recent pupils to increased 
effectiveness of the schools. His results should give 
Some comfort to those who are worried about a pos- 
sible future decline in our national intelligence due to 
differential birth rates with occupational levels. 

One study (15) has shown that children who made 
significant gains in IQ from preschool to junior high 
school differed in certain gross environmental meas- 
ures from those who decreased in IQ. Another 
study (9) showed correspondence between IQ change 
over a three-year period and classifications of parent 
behavior; making the greatest gains in IQ were chil- 
dren whose parents were rated as democratic, as 
Opposed to those who were highly indulgent or highly 
restrictive. 

Reports on learning programs instituted with men- 
tally retarded school children, with details on curric- 
ulum and the progress of such children in IQ change, 
are relatively few (63, 67, 68). The most challenging 
results are those reported by Schmidt (68), who studied 
a large group of mentally retarded children assigned 
to special centers and reported a mean gain of 40 IQ 
points. The procedure described has many points in 
common with a similar investigation carried on by 
Binet (14) at the time he was developing his intelli- 
gence test; Binet also reported marked gains in ability. 
Gains in IQ were also reported by Kephart (42) for 
institutionalized mentally retarded children under a 
specially planned program. On the other hand, 
Pritchard and others (63) reported failure to alter sig- 
nificantly the intellectual pattern. 

j The problem of the Negro child and his intelligence 
in relation to general environment has been investi- 
gated most extensively by Klineberg (44), who re- 
ported a decided difference in test score for groups 
with differing lengths of residence in New York City. 

Language. The relationship between language de- 
velopment and environmental measures follows much 
the same pattern as for intelligence. Vocabulary test 
Scores and length of sentence vary with socioeconomic 
status of parents, and such distinctions are clearly 
present at the preschool ages (53). 

Among the specific factors in the early environment 
of children that have been found to be positively re- 
lated to Vocabulary and sentence length are: number 
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of children’s books the child sees; opportunity for 
constructive play with materials; number of hours the 
child is read to, told stories, and the like; number of 
adults in daily contact with the child; suitable exten- 
sions of environment; and number of playmates in 
other homes (85). 

Motor skills. In contrast with other types of mental 
abilities, and also in contrast with anthropometric 
measures, motor achievements appear to show no rela- 
tionship to socioeconomic status. This appears to be 
true at all ages and for various types of motor skills 
ranging from fine eye-hand coordinations to the 
grosser body coordinations and to mechanical assem- 
bly and comprehension tests (11, 12, 40, 62). 

The most striking finding obtained on motor skills 
has been the marked inferiority of girls in mechanical 
assembly tests and in understanding of mechanical 
problems (12, 13, 62). No real study has been under- 
taken to substantiate the hypothesis that is generally 
adopted; namely, that the difference is largely a cul- 
turally induced one. 

A possibility of differences between large-city, small- 
community, and rural children in mechanical assembly 
is suggested from certain studies (35, 70). 

Attempts to induce differences in motor abilities by 
specific educational programs fall generally into two 
types with respect to procedure and results: (a) 
studies that have measured the effects of repetition 
(practice without guidance), which generally report 
no appreciable effect; (b) studies that have given 
guidance on techniques or have attempted to adapt 
procedures to the individual. The latter type is less 
common, but the results appear to be more positive 
(54, 80). 

‘The work of Dennis (23) suggests that children who 
suffer unusual deprivation may be retarded in certain 
aspects of motor development. On the other hand, 
the extensiveness and type of restriction should be 
taken into account, since no effect of cradling prac- 
tices upon age of walking of Indian children was 
found (22). 

Personality and social behavior. The literature 
abounds with studies of general social conditions in 
relation to social adjustment of children. In addition 
to investigations of socioeconomic status in relation to 
maladjustments of children to school and social de- 
mands, there are numerous studies treating delin- 
quency areas (69), broken homes, and family con- 
stellations as represented by age of parents, order of 
birth, health of parents, and similar conditions. 

Many of the older studies ended with the state- 
ment that the more subtle (but unmeasured) factors 
were probably the most influential ones. In recent 
years there has been a decided move toward meas- 
uring more directly parent-child and teacher-child 
relationships. Some of the studies have presented a 
large array of detailed parent characteristics related 
to equally detailed child characteristics; others have 
sought to combine the environmental factors into com- 
posite scores or constellations and to relate them to 
composite scores representing the child’s behavior and 
adjustment, 
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Relationships between behavior of young children 
and parent behavior toward them are presented in 
several studies (7, 33, 34, 64), How child-rearing 
practices differ in different social strata is the subject 
of one investigation (21). That marital relationships 
of parents is an important factor in early child adjust- 
ment is suggested by two workers (10, 51). That chil- 
dren derive their attitudes and opinions to a large 
extent from their parents is the implication from two 
studies (38, 92); that parent attitudes form the chan- 
nel through which the environment impinges upon the 
child is the thesis of another (26). 

A consistent and concerted attack on the method- 
ology of measuring parent behaviors has been made 
by workers at the Fels Foundation, who have pre- 
sented a large number of carefully worked out rating 
scales and have studied the relation of ratings of par- 
ents to details of child adjustment and behavior. The 
results have been published in a series of studies 
(8, 9, 18, 19, 65). These workers have also attempted 
through factor-analysis techniques to combine parent 
measures into constellations or “patterns.” The latest 
study (8) brings to the fore a major problem con- 
fronting the investigator in longitudinal studies; 
namely, the equivalence of parent behaviors toward 
children at two widely separated child ages. The par- 
ticular problem with which they were concerned was 
whether parents are more or less democratic in their 
relations with their children at different ages. An- 
other attempt to analyze and measure parent practices 
with young children is that of Lafore (45). 

Among the interesting recent methodological ap- 
proaches is a series of studies in which the center of 
reference is the child’s view of family relationships 
and parent behavior and attitudes. Several quite elab- 
orate schemes of questioning the child, with evidence 
on reliability and validity, have been worked out (5, 
36, 59, 8D). 

The effects of preschool attendance upon social and 
emotional development have been studied by a num- 
ber of investigators, with generally favorable results 
but with variations depending upon the behaviors 
studied and the groups compared. For a list of ref- 
erences and a brief review of the subject, see Thomp- 
son (83). 

The effects of specified educational programs, guid- 
ance programs, teachers’ classroom behavior, and 
teachers’ attitudes have been measured in a number of 
ways and at several child ages. Personal guidance as 
the major aim in a planned educational program with 
preschool children was found by Thompson (83) to 
produce significantly better progress in various types 
of social and emotional behavior than a planned edu- 
cational program with a “hands-off” policy. The be- 
havior of children toward each other within the 
groups during the course of the year also differed 
significantly as a result of the teacher-child relation- 
ships. Similarly, a greater amount of hostility between 
older children in an informal club situation was exhib- 
ited when the adult club leaders were “autocratic” 
than when they were “democratic” (49), and some 
effects, but not quite so pronounced, were reported by 
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Adams (1) when teachers" classroom behavior was 
shifted from democratic to autocratic and vice versa. 
Significant effects on child behavior of teacher be- 
havior—"dominative” versus “integrative"—have been 
reported (2, 3). Significant changes in liberalness of 
attitudes on the part of high-school students were 
found to be associated with teacher attitudes (52). 

Contrasted with these, Ash (6) was unable to find 
any relationship between the personal adjustment of 
the classroom teachers as measured by current instru- 
ments and the emotional- and social-behavior changes 
of the children in their classes. Included in his study 
were some teachers who were designated as in need 
of psychiatric care. This contrast in findings may in- 
dicate that more important than the teacher's personal 
adjustment is what she does and what attitude she 
adopts toward the children. 

An educational program aimed at better personal 
adjustment of a large group of mentally retarded 
school children was found to bring about a reduction 
in neurotic behavior and generally improved social 
adjustment, to such an extent that the group became 
average in social maturity and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society with excellent records in achievement 
and adjustment (68). An intensive individual-guidance 
program carried on with high-school pupils over a 
three-year period resulted in a significant reduction in 
emotional conflict (95). 

Direct-training programs attempting to build up 
self-confidence in nonascendant preschool children 
have resulted in significantly increased ascendant be- 
havior (39, 58, 61). Preschool children may also be 
trained to develop better attitudes toward failure, 
resulting in measurable changes in behavior (41), and 
their assertive behavior may be reduced (20). 

That living in an orphanage for the first three years 
of life may have such a profound adverse effect upon 
child personality and adjustment that it persists to 
adolescence, even though the children live in desirable 
types of foster homes after the age of three or four 
years, is the thesis of Goldfarb in a series of articles 
based upon two small but carefully selected groups 
(28, 29, 30, 31). The institutional children were char- 
acter'zed as restless, hyperactive, unable to concen- 
trate, with excessive craving for affection, and apa- 
thetic to frustration. See also Ripin (66) and Spitz 
(78). 

Physical growth. Differences in height, weight, and 
body measurements between children from the pro- 
fessional and managerial classes and those from the 
unskilled and semi-skilled classes seem well estab- 
lished at the elementary- and high-school ages (37, 
55, 56). From a review of the literature, Meredith 
(56) estimated that the difference does not exceed 3 
per cent in average stature or 6 per cent in average 
weight. That such differences are present at birth, 
however, seems doubtful. A composite average of the 
available literature up to 1941 revealed that 2100 
infants from the lower socioeconomic groups had the 
same average stature as 1100 infants from the middle 
and upper levels. 

At one year of age significant differences have ap- 
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peared, and it has been shown that infants who were 
under improved care were larger than those under 
nonimproved care. Furthermore, there is some evi- 
dence to show that the difference between upper and 
lower socioeconomic levels widens between three and 
five years of age (94). 

How much of the differences should be explained 
as environmental in origin is no more clear in the area 
of physical growth than in mental abilities. One fact 
that emerges from recent literature is that children 
are taller and heavier than they were a few years ago, 
a fact which renders invalid any comparison between 
Socioeconomic classes unless the compared children 
are measured in the same span of time. Again, the 
reason for the gradual increase in height and weight 
during the last half century has not been established 
(37, 55, 56, 57). 

Concluding statement. Substantial progress has 
been made since the former edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia in conceptualization of the problem of environ- 
mental influences on child development and in tech- 
niques of investigation. Even now there is need for 
a greater realization of the complexities of the prob- 
lem and for a humbler attitude toward our present 
state of progress. Up to date, the area has often suf- 
fered from (a) overgeneralizations from the data; (b) 
too narrow a conceptualization of the nature of en- 
Vironment; (c) lack of adequate measuring instru- 
ments, particularly as embodying those factors rele- 
vant to abilities. 

Two comments will illustrate what is meant by over- 
generalization. In a number of studies, measures of 
Physical, material, and economic characteristics of the 
home setting have been designated as “home environ- 
ment” with the implication that they constituted a 
Valid and complete measure of “total” home environ- 
ment. The writer does not believe that it is possible 
Or feasible to measure such a thing as “home environ- 
ment” in its totality. Rather, fragments of it are 
measured. It is, of course, possible to compare two 
groups differing in such measurable fragments, but 
the results should not then be generalized to other 
aspects of the environment. It seems absurd, also, to 
subject children to a small amount of repetitive prac- 
tice of a given type of performance, and then, having 
found no appreciable effects, to generalize that “en- 
vironment” does not affect such skills. Yet this has 
been done in a number of studies. 

Many of our most illuminating studies have stopped 
with the showing of group differences in development 
associated with corresponding differences in environ- 
mental constellations, which are often only grossly 
defined. Such will continue to be the case, as the 
Surface of the problem has only been scratched and 
there is need for this type of approach. The study of 
the relation of individual differences in development 
to degrees of an environmental variable is a more re- 
fined step for which we are not at present well pre- 
pared, although a few inroads are being made into this 
Problem. The production of standardized and vali- 
dated tools for the measurement of commonly en- 
countered environmental variables relevant to abilities 


is a development for the future. For example, a 
study of the way in which environmental factors vary 
systematically for boys and girls is practically an un- 
touched problem. 

BETH L. WELLMAN 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IIL PRENATAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. The prenatal period of human exist- 
ence extends from conception to birth (normally 280 
days). This period may be divided into the following 
Successive stages: (a) the germinal (first two weeks 
following fertilization of the ovum); (b) the embry- 
onic (extending from implantation of the fertilized 
Ovum in the uterus until about the sixth week of de- 
velopment); (c) the fetal (from the sixth week until 
birth). The most important general references for 
this topic are: Preyer (19), Feldman (7), Minkowski 
(15), Carmichael (3, 4), Windle (32), Hooker (12), 
Corner (6), and Gesell and Amatruda (9). 

The development of prenatal behavior may be fol- 
lowed in utero. The various methods employed are: 
stethoscopic, electrocardiographic, and other observa- 
tions of fetal cardiac activity, as in the work of Son- 
tag and his associates (1, 22, 27) and Lindsley (13); 
electroencephalograms, as obtained by Lindsley (13); 
and mechanical registration of fetal movements com- 
municated to the maternal abdominal wall, as devel- 
oped by Sontag and others (16, 23, 24, 25) and also 
by Peiper (18). Prenatal behavior may also be studied 
by investigating the responses of viable and nonviable 
(capable or incapable of living) premature infants, 
as in the studies of Minkowski (15), Bersot (2), Peiper 
(17), Hooker (11), and Gesell and Amatruda (9). 

Reactivity to stimuli, demonstrated in the researches 
at the Fels Institute (1, 24, 25, 27) and by Peiper (18), 
appears during the fetal stage, with motility stetho- 
Scopically observable at 15 weeks and with “quickening 
Of the fetus” reported by mothers in the seventh week. 
The viable premature infant evidences most of the 
behavior repertory characteristic of the neonate and, 
according to Gesell (8) and Hess, Mohr, and Bartelme 
(10), probably suffers no appreciable retardation if it 
has not suffered birth injuries and if its actual age is 
considered. During the entire prenatal period the de- 
veloping organism is dependent upon the mother for 
the digestion of food, the excretion of waste products, 
external respiration, and the maintenance of requisite 
body temperature, 
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Possibility of environmentally induced modifications 
of the fetal organism. The extent to which the struc- 
tural and behavioral development of the fetus may 
be modified by the amount and nature of materials 
which pass from the maternal to the fetal system by 
way of the semipermeable membranes of the placenta 
is not known. According to Sontag and others (28) 
the growth of the fetus is impaired only in connection 
with extreme deficiency of the maternal diet. Certain 
hormones and drugs, such as nicotine, are reported by 
Sontag and Wallace (26) to be transmissible through 
the membranes, and there is evidence that some infec- 
tious diseases may likewise be transmitted. Corner's 
summary of medical reports (6) indicates that very 
defective children result from the contraction by the 
expectant mother of rubella (German measles) during 
the first two months of pregnancy. Illness and death 
(fetal erythroblastosis) occur upon inheritance of the 
Rh factor from the father if the mother is Rh negative. 

The doctriné of “maternal impressions," according 
to which the specific experiences of the expectant 
mother are supposed to produce structural modifica- 
tions or determine aptitudes or disabilities in the de- 
veloping fetus, is without scientific foundation. The 
developing fetus, as Corner (6) emphasizes, has no 
neural or other direct connections with the mother, 
and the indirect interchange of materials through the 
semipermeable membranes of the placenta offers no 
vehicle or mechanism for effecting such modifications. 
Further, some of these common structural alterations 
antedate in embryonic development the incidence of 
the alleged causal agents. 

The establishment of specific learned changes dur- 
ing the prenatal period is still a doubtful matter. The 
following points militate against this: (a) there is a 
paucity of stimuli or learning situations provided by 
the environment; some types of stimuli are absent, and 
other types are restricted in range or variability; (b) 
the nervous system may not have attained functional 
maturity—if learning must be accomplished at the 
cortical level and if the myelinogenetic law (function 
depends upon myelination) holds as Tilney (30) as- 
sumes. The notion that learning may be accomplished 
only at the cortical level is challenged by Marquis 
(14), and Coghill and Angulo (5) deny that the func- 
tioning of neural tissue must wait upon myelination. 

Wenger's lack of success in establishing any except 
transitory unstable conditioned reflexes in newborn 
infants (31) precludes any marked amount of condi- 
tioning during prenatal life. Actual attempts to set 
up conditioned responses of the fetus in utero, such 
as those of Ray (20), Sontag and Wallace (24), and 
Spelt (29), do not seem to have led to conclusive or 
unequivocal results. 

Needed research. 1. More complete inventory of 
prenatal behavior and more precise determination of 
its chronology. 

2. Resolution of controversy regarding the general 
principles of development. 

3. Determination of the nature and effects of mate- 
rials which pass through the semipermeable mem- 
branes of the placenta. 


4. The possibility, as indicated in Richards and 
Newbery’s study (21), of correlating aspects of fetal 
behavior in utero with subsequent postnatal behavior 
characteristics. 

KARL C. PRATT 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — IV. EARLY IN- 
FANCY. The period of early infancy extends from 
birth to two years. The basic references to methods 
of study, characteristics of development, and norma- 
tive studies of the period are indicated by asterisks in 
the appended bibliography. The importance of such 
investigations rests not only upon the setting up of 
norms and predictive indices under .standard environ- 
ments but also upon the determination of the effects 
of environmental deprivation or enrichment upon sub- 
sequent development. 

Neonatal stage. This period—the first month of 
postnatal existence—is characterized by the onset of 
common vegetative functions and by an abrupt pre- 
cipitation into a rich and varied environment. The 
latter has significance for behavior and for learning 
only to the extent that the child is endowed with a 
sensorimotor equipment which may react differentially 
to different types and gradations of stimuli. 

Visual sensitivity in the neonate is demonstrated by 
pupillary, ocular-neck, and lid reflexes, visual pursuit 
movements, and respiratory and circulatory changes. 
‘The neonate’s ability to discriminate hues or colors is, 
as Munn (25) has pointed out, in doubt although the 
nature and extent of its responses have been shown 
to depend upon the intensity and duration of the 
Visual stimuli. 

The newborn infant evidences auditory sensitivity 
by respiratory and circulatory changes, lid reflexes, 
and responses known as the “Moro” and the “startle,” 
the latter persisting in adult life according to Landis 
and Hunt (22). Jt is uncertain, Munn (25) holds, 
Whether the neonate discriminates tones. The inci- 
dence and magnitude of the responses evoked do 
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depend upon the intensity and the duration of the 
auditory stimulus. 

Taste and olfactory discriminations are demon- 
strated by differentiated mimetic or facial reactions, 
according to Stirnimann (40, 41). In terms of appro- 
priate controls, however, Pratt, Nelson, and Sun (33) 
found little evidence of initially differentiated mimetic 
responses. In the field of taste Jensen (21) has 
demonstrated a modification of the sucking response 
to salt solutions. Carmichael (26) holds that the re- 
actions evoked by ammonia and similar stimuli Tepre- 
sent a “common chemical sense” rather than the 
operation of the sense of smell. 

Thermal sensitivity is shown by movements of the 
parts stimulated, respiratory changes, facial reactions, 
general activity, and the alteration or cessation of 
sucking movements. The best controlled studies are 
those by Peiper (29), Jensen (21), and Crudden (4). 
Peiper believes that the neonate is not markedly in- 
sensitive to pain stimuli, but the Shermans (36) have 
found an appreciable increase in sensitivity during 
the first three days after birth. Tactual sensitivity is 
illustrated by the following responses elicitable from 
different cutaneous areas: winking, head-mouth orien- 
tation, grasping or clinging, abdominal and spinal 
reflexes, plantar reflexes, etc. 

The “mass,” or general, activity arising periodically 
in the newborn infant has been correlated with 
“hunger” by Carlson and Ginsburg (2) and others, 
and its periodicity with respect to nursing has been 
studied by Irwin (19). The most adequate analysis of 
this aspect of organic sensitivity is by Richards (34). 

An inventory of neonate responses not only pro- 
vides differentia for comparison with later stages but 
also reveals patterns of orientation which cooperate 
with vegetative processes in maintaining the integrity 
of the organism. In newborn mammals one of these 
is the head-mouth orientation to the mother’s nipple. 
For human infants the head movements have little 
utility in establishing contact, but, once this is pro- 
vided, the connection is maintained, and sucking con- 
tinues until satiety is attained despite the occurrence 
of disturbing stimuli. The beginnings of tactuo- 
kinesthetic localization of contact or pressure stimula- 
tion upon the cutaneous areas of the body are revealed 
by the researches of the Shermans (36, 37), Peiper 
(28), and Crudden (4). The visual pursuit responses 
evoked by moving visual stimuli are fundamental 
orientations revealing some of the overt components 
Of attention even at this early stage. 

The experimental evidence on learning in the 
neonate is rather meager, although Marquis (24), 
Wenger (42), and the Wickenses (43) report evidence 
for at least unstable conditioning in some infants. 
For emotional development see page 188. 

Early infancy. This period comprises the first two 
years and includes within its limits important be- 
havioral developments which may be described as 
spatial and social orientations. 

Sense-organ movements are an integral part of the 
spatial orientations of the child and play an impor- 
tant role in attention and in perceptual development. 
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The successful visual pursuit of moving visual stimuli, 
placed by McGinnis (23) within the first six weeks, is 
one of this type, as are the ear-head-cyc orientations 
to auditory stimuli placed by Gesell and Thompson 
(14) at 4 months and by Peiper (29) at 3 months. 
Allied with these are tactual-kinesthetic orientations, 
such as the hand-to-mouth movements which start 
carly in the developmental period and which serve to 
carry objects within the field of vision and to contact 
with lip and mouth areas. In a sense these are 
adjunct or accessory to the mouth orientation of the 
neonate. The sequential development of the re- 
sponses involved in attaining and maintaining an erect 
posture (see page 164) plays an important role in the 
spatial orientations of the child. 

Manipulatory activities are those in which the child 
acts upon its material environment. The arms, hands, 
fingers, lips, tongue, feet, and toes all have utility in 
manipulation. In its developed form manipulation 
requires reaching for visually perceived objects, grasp- 
ing, and movements of objects. Such environmental 
explorations further perceptual development. The 
neonatal grasping reflex, most carefully studied by 
Halverson (17), is not the precursor of true manipula- 
tion. The latter is heralded by bilateral reaching (be- 
ginning of eye-hand coordination) to visual presenta- 
tion of objects. At first, effective reaching and con- 
tact are not very successful. Halverson (16), Gesell 
and Thompson (14), and associates, in their normative 
series, have traced the contact phase of manipulation 
from the paimar grasp at approximately 28 weeks on 
through opposition of the thumb in seizing a cube at 
36 weeks to precise pincer prehension of a pellet at 40 
weeks. 

Locomotor activities are those movements which 
transport the individual from one place to another. 
The earliest forms pertain to the period of supine or 
prone postures and take the form of rolling at 29 
weeks, of pushing with knees, “swimming” (25 
weeks), or of scooting backwards (39.5 weeks), ac- 
cording to Shirley (38). When sitting posture is ac- 
quired, the child utilizes furniture, kiddie cars, rocking 
horses, etc., as locomotor accessories. Creeping and 
walking, when led, appear by 45 weeks. Independent 
walking is contingent upon development of erect pos- 
ture and is placed by Shirley (38) at the 66th week 
and by Gesell and Thompson (14) at 15 months. 
From this time on, according to Shirley (38), the width 
of the step and outtoeing decrease while the speed 
and length of step increase. 

Social orientation of a rudimentary type is repre- 
sented by the attention accorded large moving objects, 
usually adults, in early infancy. This is followed at 
2 months, according to Biihler (26), by smiling at 
the sound of the human voice. The effects of this 
and of other facial responses of the infant in obtain- 
ing attention from the social environment are evalu- 
ated by Peiper (27) and their significance for social 
development is emphasized by Spitz (39). Differential 
responses to facial and vocal expressions of adults 
appear at from 5 to 7 months. During the first half 
year the child orients to the adult rather than to 
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children. When contact with the latter is made, the 
social group is limited to two, with organization 
effected largely by play materials even though domi- 
nance and subordination are already in evidence. 

Language development in the child involves first the 
appearance of a comprehension vocabulary, followed 
later by the development of speech or oral vocabulary. 
In Gesell and Thompson's normative series (14) com- 
prehension of words in an interrogation is placed at 
36 weeks, although associational learning must begin 
long before. 

The development of vocalization which provides 
the raw material of vowel and consonant sounds for 
speech has been thoroughly investigated by Irwin (20). 
According to McCarthy (3, 26) the first stage in speech 
development is babbling—a production first of vowel 
sounds and then, at about 3 months, of consonants 
combining with vowels to form syllables. Repetition 
of syllables occurs at about 5 months, and at about 10 
to 11 months these take on the tones and inflections 
of conversation and then are gradually replaced by 
comprehensible speech. Oral vocabulary increases 
from 1 word, in the presence of the examiner, at 60 
weeks to about 37 at 2 years according to Shirley 
(38). At first one or two words having the attributes 
of different parts of speech constitute the sentence. 
Thereafter the length and complexity increase. 

Emotional development, in terms of Bridges' genetic 
theory (1), proceeds from a differentiation of an 
initial “excitement” into “distress,” “fear,” “anger,” 
and “delight,” “joy,” and “affection” by the age of 
two years. The dominant incidence of “anger” has 
been demonstrated by Goodenough (15), and the con- 
ditioning and reconditioning of “fear” to various types 
of stimuli has been reviewed by Jones (26). The 
role of emotions in the life economy of the organism 
has received most careful analysis by Young (44). 
See also page 187. 

The young infant will thrive just as well upon a 
self-demand schedule as upon a culturally imposed 
schedule of feedings, according to Gesell and Ig 
(12); and after weaning, children are able to select a 
balanced diet from a variety of food dishes according 
to the so-called “cafeteria feeding” experiments of 
Davis (5). 

The problem of the permanent effects of environ- 
mental enrichment or deprivation is of far-reaching 
individual and social significance. Dennis (7, 9) has 
reported that restriction of reaching and the sitting 
and standing of fraternal twins retarded these activ- 
ities beyond the upper age limits for American chil- 
dren, but that restriction of social stimulation during 
the first year apparently had no effect upon their sub- 
sequent mental development. Restriction of the 
movements of the Hopi child (8) did not produce a 
retardation of the postural and locomotor movements 
of waiking. 

The learning of the infant occurs in relation to its 
various orientations and explorations. It consists in 
the selection and coordination of responses, in the 
building up of perceptions and associations, and in 
the release of emotional behavior by a variety of situ- 
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ations. Peterson (26) has held that there are no essen- 
tial differences in the learning of children and adults 
although the former are more plastic because of a 
relative lack of learned serial responses, and their 
learning is affected by differences in attention, per- 
ception, and motivation. 

Needed research. Four general problems may be 
noted: (a) crucial determination of the types of sen- 
sory discriminations which may be made at different 
developmental stages; (b) correlation of neonatal 
with subsequent behavior manifestations to provide 
predictive indices; (c) more precise normative studies 
with range of variation not considered indicative of 
retardation or precocity; (d) more extensive investiga- 
tion to determine the permanent effects of environ- 
mental enrichment or environmental deprivation upon 
the child. This is of special significance in deter- 
mining the content of education. 

KARL C. PRATT 
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V. PHYSICAL GROWTH 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT—V. PHYSICAL 
GROWTH. Knowledge about the physical growth of 
children is important for several reasons. Estimates 
of a child's age are constantly being made on the 
basis of his size, and he is treated, and expected to 
behave, accordingly. But many things besides age 
determine children's sizes. Numerous and complex 
hereditary factors—specific, familial, and racial—de- 
termine the basic growth tendencies and potentialities. 
Given these potentialities, the course and extent of 
growth may be altered by a variety of environmental 
influences. Health, certain types of illnesses, and nu- 
tritional conditions have profound effects on the course 
of physical growth, and there is some likelihood that 
even climate makes a difference (17). Endocrine im- 
balances, which may be hereditary or environmentally 
induced, can cause wide deviations, both in size and 
in rate of maturing. 

Studies in physical growth are concerned, in the 
first place, with determining the averages, and normal 
deviations from the average, of various measurements 
of size and body proportions in children at specified 
ages. Second, they are concerned with learning the 
relative influence of the various factors (such as those 
listed in the preceding paragraph) which operate in 
determining the course of growth. And third, they 
are concerned with the evaluation and prediction of 
the trends of growth in individual children. 

Historical background. Although the earliest meas- 
urements reported on the growth in size of children 
were based on longitudinal data for individual chil- 
dren, the information they afforded was inadequate 
for many purposes because of the lack of general 
normative material. Starting just prior to 1900, how- 
ever, several investigators began to report measure- 
ments on fairly large numbers of children, and by 
1920 quite an extensive array of data had been ac- 
cumulated, as witness Baldwin’s bibliography of 911 
items which includes practically everything published 
before 1920 (1). 

The early measurements, however, were taken 
under a great variety of conditions and with methods 
which were almost completely unstandardized. After 
the anthropologists worked out a set of rules for 
standard anthropometric procedures in 1912 (9), sub- 
sequent measurements were taken with much greater 
exactitude, though there is still considerable lack of 
agreement on certain measurements and at times in- 
adequate descriptions of the samples measured or the 
conditions of data collection. Even now it is not 
always possible to make exact comparisons of data 
collected by different researchers. There is also still 
a lack of agreement concerning which of the different 
measurements customarily taken by anthropometrists 
are of value in studying human growth. 

Among the notable early researchers in the field of 
anthropometry of children are Baldwin, Bardeen, 
Boas, Porter, and Davenport. These men contributed 
greatly in the accumulation of measurements for 
norms and in the development of reliable and stand- 
ard techniques in data collection and treatment. Their 
theoretical discussions and interpretations of physical 
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growth processes aroused interest in the ficld, and in 
many instances later research has substantiated their 
conclusions. Since 1920 there has been a continuous 
supply of new data, as well as improvement in meth- 
ods of securing and cvaluating them. A recent 
bibliography on physical growth (15) lists most of the 
important work through 1940. 

Methods. Facts about the growth of the human 
body are usually inferred from statistical treatment 
of measurements taken on large groups of children 
of different ages. 

1. ANTHROPOMETRICS. The most frequently used 
measurements are height and weight, but a complete 
description of growth changes requires consideration of 
many dimensions. Among the other measurements in- 
cluded are lengths of trunk and limbs, widths of hips 
and shoulders, circumferences of chest and of limbs, 
and many measurements of the head and face. Other 
equally important but less easily studied measurements 
are surface area and body volume. All of these require 
specially designed standard instruments with specified 
methods of applying and reading them (1, 7). 

2. PHOTOGRAPHS. Recent studies of growth by 
means of body photographs make possible ratings 
and comparisons of large numbers of children of the 
same age, as well as of the same child for a series of 
ages. The use of photographs has contributed greatly 
to our understanding of changing proportions with 
growth, as well as of body build or constitution as a 
complex variable. 

3. ASSESSMENT OF MATURATIONAL STATUS. Closely 
related to growth in size is the fact of anatomical and 
physiological maturing (5, 19). It has been found in 
the recent longitudinal studies that individual differ- 
ences in rates of growth are determined in consider- 
able part by the rates at which the children are devel- 
oping toward maturity. Therefore studies of physical 
growth include several methods of assessing the degree 
of maturity which a child has reached. Standards 
have been based on such things as the cutting of teeth, 
the development of axillary and pubic hair, the ma- 
turing of the primary and secondary sex characters, 
menarche in girls, and the changing ossification pat- 
tern of the skeleton as observed from X rays. This 
last has the advantage of being applicable for the 
entire age span from birth to maturity, especially as 
developed in the standards of Todd (25) and of Flory 
(10). On these standards “skeletal age” is assessed 
by comparing a given X-ray film with the standard 
films, matching it to the one it is most nearly like in 
degree of ossification of the epiphyses and other cen- 
ters in the hand (and sometimes also the knee). The 
standards were originally selected as typical of repre- 
sentatives of children at given ages, usually at six- 
month or one-year intervals. 

4. METHODS OF EVALUATING STATUS OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. The fact that there are such great individual 
differences in heights and weights of normal children 
of the same age gave rise to devices for taking account 
of these differences in evaluating a child’s measure- 
ments. Tables, based on measurements of many chil- 
dren, were set up for use in determining a child’s devia- 
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tion from the normal. The most used and most famous 
of these are the Baldwin-Wood weight-height-age 
tables (2). When, for example, the question was 
asked “How much should this nine-year-old weigh?” 
the doctor or school nurse could measure the child’s 
height and say, “A nine-year-old boy 47 inches tall, 
which this boy is, should weigh 49 pounds, approxi- 
mately.” Another set of tables using this method is 
given by Gray (11). After some use of the tables, it 
became evident that many children who, according to 
them, were over- or under-weight obviously were 
quite healthy and normally proportioned and in good 
nutritional condition. The small-boned, slender-built 
child should weigh less than the large-boned, broad- 
built child. The realization of the inadequacy of 
height, weight, and age alone for evaluating nutri- 
tional status led to further refinements in search of 
indices of build which would make possible more 
accurate prediction of a child’s optimal weight. The 
most popular of these is the width-length index (com- 
posed of the bi-iliac diameter divided by total height). 
Although this is a useful refinement, it also is inade- 
quate for many children and the search for something 
better continues. 

Growth trends. Currently, the emphasis is on 
studying growth trends. Average curves of growth 
in many body dimensions and proportions (indices) 
are plotted to show the normal expectancies in chang- 
ing size and body proportions. But even more impor- 
tant is the observation of growth in the individual. 
The many good research centers which are collecting 
growth data on the same children as they grow older 
have furnished great numbers of individual growth 
curves of children over much or all of their lives from 
birth to maturity. Notable among these are the Iowa 
studies, started by Baldwin and continued by Mere- 
dith (16); the Harvard Growth Study of Dearborn 
and his associates (8); the University of Chicago 
studies (19); the Brush Foundation studies of Cleve- 
land children, started by T. W. Todd and recently 
published by Simmons (21); and studies from the 
University of California Institute of Child Welfare 
(4,5, 6). 

Growth charts have been devised for plotting the 
individual child’s progress as he is measured re- 
peatedly. ‘These charts indicate age norms and 
normal deviations to be expected by children of differ- 
ent builds. On the Bayer-Gray curve, height is 
plotted against weight and against bi-iliac diameter 
(hip width), and the normal limits, in terms of two 
standard deviations, are indicated (3). The Wetzel 
Erid-graph (26) also plots height by weight, with a 
series of “channels” for differentiating children of 
Slender, average, and stocky builds. Stuart and Mere- 
dith (24) present charts for five different body meas- 
ures (height, weight, chest circumference, hip width, 
and leg girth) to be plotted against age, with a series 
of channels to show the relative position of each. The 
Fels chart (22) converts all measurements into stand- 
ard deviation scores. 

f General characteristics of growth. Physical growth 
is orderly and goes through well-defined sequences of 
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changing size and proportions and physiological func- 
tions. In studying and evaluating physical growth, it 
is important, first, to know what are the average 
trends to expect with age changes. Secondly, it is 
equally important to know in what ways and to what 
extent normal individuals may differ from these 
averages. 

Growth of the embyro and fetus is extremely 
rapid, both in size and in structural differentiation. 
(See page 148.) By the time the human infant is 
born the growth process has slowed down enormously 
from the fetal rate. Even so, the most rapid changes 
and the greatest growth of the whole postnatal life 
are during the first year. And of this year, the first 
few months account for most of the gain. The aver- 
age child at birth weighs about seven pounds and is 
about twenty inches long. Weight doubles on the 
average at the end of about four months and triples 
by the end of the first year. The length of the child 
is ordinarily increased by about 40 per cent at the 
end of one year. During the first three or four years, 
however, the growth impulse becomes gradually less 
intense, and the processes slow down to a fairly 
steady pace. If the child’s growth is related to his 
final adult size, in stature, for example, the average 
proportion of his final height is indicated, for a series 
of ages, by the accompanying table. 


TABLE FOR PREDICTING HEIGHT * 


The Average Girl The Average 

has grown this Boy has grown 

At this per cent of her this per cent of 

Birthday adult height his adult height 
1 month 32.8 29.5 
6 months 39.8 37.0 
1.0 yr. 44.8 42.0 
12 yr. 48.8 45.5 
2.0 yr. 52.3 48.5 
2% yr. 54.7 51.0 
3.0 yr. 57.0 53.0 
4.0 yr 61.5 57.6 
5.0 yr 66.0 61.7 
6.0 yr 71.0 65.5 
7.0 yr. 74.0 69.3 
8.0 yr 77.5 72.0 
82 yr. 79.0 73.4 
9.0 yr 81.0 75.0 
9% yr 82.2 76.5 
10.0 yr. 84.0 78.1 
102 yr. 85.6 79.7 
11.0 yr. 87.2 81.0 
11% yr, 89.2 82.1 
12.0 yr. 91.7 83.8 
12% yr. 93.6 85.5 
13.0 yr. 95.5 87.3 
13% yr. 97.2 89.3 
14.0 yr. 98.0 91.5 
142 yr. 98.6 93.1 
15.0 yr. 99.0 95.5 
15% yr. 99.4 96.9 
16.0 yr. 99.8 97.7 
162 yr. 100.0 98.3 
17.0 yr. 98.8 
17% yr. 99.2 
18.0 yr. 99.6 
18% yr. 99.9 
19.0 yr. 100.0 


* From Bayley, Nancy. “How Tall Will Your Child 
Be?" Parents’ Magazine, August, 1947. 
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The general deceleration of growth is interrupted 
at about 10 years for girls and 12 years for boys since 
human beings, unlike most animals, have a character- 
istic prepuberal spurt in growth. This spurt is pre- 
ceded in both sexes by a period of minimal incre- 
ments. 

Although most children grow according to the 
average pattern, some individuals deviate markedly 
from the norms with respect to the spurts and lags in 
growth. Some go through the whole developmental 
process more rapidly, others more slowly than the 
average. Other children may be advanced at one 
stage of their development and retarded at another, 
exhibiting individual peculiarities not only in the 
trends of their growth in size but also in the speeds 
at which they go through the processes at different 
levels of development. 

In the course of development the proportions of 
the body are undergoing almost continual change. 
The body does not grow all of a piece, but different 
structures have more or less independent periods of 
fast and slow growth. By the time the infant is born 
his head has already achieved most of its eventual 
size, and in general the parts nearest to the head 
are more mature and more nearly their adult size than 
are the parts more remote from the head. The new- 
born has a large head, a body little wider than the 
head, with little muscle or fat, and very short arms 
and legs. The head circumference is actually larger 
than the chest circumference. During the first year 
the body increases rapidly in all of its transverse 
dimensions, and both the body and the legs and arms 
increase in length. After the first year the growth 
of the legs is relatively more rapid than that of the 
stem, and a period of general elongation sets in. The 
prepuberal growth spurt includes another period of 
broadening body dimensions as well as rapid growth 
in height. 

Some studies on growth in size of children maturing 
at different rates indicate that there is a linkage be- 
tween build and growth trends (4, 18). Early maturers 
tend to be broad-built; slow maturers tend to be 
slender-built. This relation between build and matur- 
ing as well as between size and maturing tends to 
accentuate differences in the size of individuals be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 15 years. Among thirteen- 
year-olds, for example, the early-maturing girls will 
be exceptionally tall and heavy, and the late-maturing 
boys will be small—both short and slender. See page 
159. 

Sex differences. At birth the average male child is 
slightly longer and heavier than the average female. 
Most studies are in agreement in showing a greater 
breathing capacity for boys at all ages from birth to 
maturity. The picture during the first ten years of 
life is one of slight male superiority in most dimen- 
sions. However, the tempo of physical development 
is faster in girls than in boys. As may be seen from 
the foregoing table of percentages of mature height 
by age, the period of rapid puberal growth starts in 
girls two years earlier, on the average, than in boys. 
The year in which the most rapid growth occurs is, 
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On the average, the twelfth for girls (about one year 
before the menarche) and the fourteenth or fiftcenth 
for boys. Because the girls are growing rapidly 
between the ages of ten and twelve years when the 
boys are still growing slowly, they overtake the boys 
in size, and are actually larger—both taller and 
heavier—than the boys during a period extending 
approximately between 11 and 15 years. After the 
menarche, however, growth in girls stops fairly 
abruptly, and the average girl has reached her mature 
stature by 162 years. The average boy continues to 
Erow until he is almost nineteen. 

In general, the body proportions of young boys and 
girls are very similar. However, with the prepuberal 
growth spurt the proportions change in ways charac- 
teristic of the child's sex. Boys’ skeletal frames 
broaden at the shoulders. They develop heavy 
muscles and correspondingly greater strength. Having 
little fat, they tend to look hard and knobby. In 
girls the shape of the pelvis changes, widening lat- 
erally to make broad hips. The development of a 
covering layer of fat, with thicker pads of fat in 
certain areas, results in the typical soft and rounded 
female figure. There are, of course, individual differ- 
ences in the extent to which children develop the 
proportions which are typical for their sex. Some 
remain relatively childlike in appearance, some take on 
characteristics of the opposite sex as well as their 
own, and some develop their masculine or feminine 
builds to an exaggerated degree. 

During the prepuberal spurt many boys and girls 
become fat. This condition seems to be related in 
some way to an imbalance in the functions of the 
endocrine glands at the start of the processes of sexual 
maturing. With the attainment of puberty these chil- 
dren slender down again and achieve normal adult 
proportions. 

Suggestions for further research. Although there is 
now a great wealth of published anthropometric data 
Eiving various dimensions and proportions for growing 
children, there remains an enormous task in evaluat- 
ing this material. One important need is to apply 
better statistical techniques to the data. In many 
instances this will require the improvisation of new 
methods specifically applicable to this material, but it 
will also include the application of methods already 
developed. For example, there have been several 
recent studies in which factor analyses have been 
made of a number of body dimensions to determine 
which characteristics tend to go together. Additional 
studies in factor analysis may profitably be applied to 
series of longitudinal data, at different age or matu- 
rity levels. One could then determine the consistency 
of the obtained factors of body build with age, both 
for groups and for individual children. These factors 
could also be related to variations in rates of maturing 
and to the effects of nutrition and disease. 

There is a vast, relatively unexplored field which 
will require the collaboration of anthropometrists with 
physiologists and biochemists. This is the relation to 
external characteristics of physique and growth of 
such things as metabolic functions and endocrine bal- 
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ances. The studies of Shock on metabolism (20) and 
of Greulich and others (13) on the sex hormones in 
adolescence are examples of this type of research. 

Anthropometric measurements should be supple- 

mented with such devices as body photographs, X rays 
showing the internal structures of the body, and ratings 
made during the physical examination. Such addi- 
tional information will furnish validating criteria for 
many of the studies of nutrition, physique, and matur- 
ing. These somewhat subjective devices are also 
proving useful as normative standards for assessing 
variations in physique, nutritional status, or degree 
of physical maturity. Such standards may be used 
either by themselves or in conjunction with various 
anthropometric norms. One example of the use of 
photographs is Greulich’s set of norms for rating 
puberal maturing in boys (13). The use of X rays for 
discovering structural proportions is exemplified in 
the recent studies of Reynolds (18) in which he 
measured the amounts of fat, muscle, and bone in a 
Cross section of the leg. Further research along 
these lines, comparing the relative amounts of these 
tissues to other factors of development and of phy- 
sique, would be very worth while. 

In the establishment of norms there is need for 
studies in which greater attention is given to sampling 
and measurement of comparable groups differing in 
Some one particular, such as location, Tace, Or national 
Origin. In such studies it might be well to measure 
independently and in the same locality different groups 
Selected as to social and occupational status and 
other sociological variables, such as size of family. 
The facts about growth make it clear that one set of 
norms based upon a random sampling of the general 
population is inadequate. 

There is much to be done in future research by 
the intelligent coordination of all of the different 
kinds of data pertinent to physical growth. Their 
interrelations and interdependencies should be studied 
in respect both to group norms and to individual 
trends. With more adequate knowledge of the basic 
Principles of physical growth we shall be better able 
to study its relations to the various characteristics of 
mental and personality development. 

NANCY BAYLEY 
HAROLD CARTER, 1941 Edition 
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of the individual. This assessment may be cither 
with respect to form and function of the body or with 
respect to behavior characteristics, which represent the 
genetically determined make-up of the individual. Re- 
search in this field has been guided by the belief that 
there are genetic determiners not only of body form 
but also of behavior characteristics. Examples of 
some of the basic questions are: Do those who look 
most alike behave most alike? Does a particular sort 
of behavior go with certain characteristics of body 
structure? Is susceptibility to certain diseases related 
to body form? To what extent can environmental dif- 
ferences alter the genetically determined potentials for 
body form and behavior? What is the effect of the 
stage of development on the genetic potentialities of 
the body habitus? 

It should be pointed out that the term constitution 
as generally used includes the individual's structure, 
form, shape, physiological and physical action, degree 
and rate of development, conditions of nutrition, re- 
sistance to disease, temperament, and behavior pat- 
terns. 

Constitution as thus defined retains the influences of 
genetic factors, which are laid down with conception, 
and includes changes induced by both the internal 
and external environment on the genetic potentialities, 
Body build, or habitus, is one of the external manifes- 
tations of the constitution. Because of the ease of 
distinguishing body build, investigations of habitus 
have taken precedence over investigations of physio- 
logical and developmental reactions. However, all 
Workers in the field insist that further physiological 
and psychological tests need to be administered before 
an evaluation of the total constitution of an individual 
person can be made. It is obviously of considerable 
importance to determine whether predictions about 
growth and development or behavior, temperament, 
and personality characteristics can be made on a basis 
of more accessible estimates of body form and build. 

‘The concept of constitution has its origin in the 
field of medicine, having been used by Hippocrates 
and his followers to explain individual differences in 
susceptibility to disease. With the rise of our knowl- 
edge of cellular pathology and bacteriology, the use 
of constitution as a diagnostic aid and therapeutic 
guide was cast aside. Great interest in constitution 
reappeared, however, at the beginning of the current 
century, and in the past 50 years a voluminous litera- 
ture has accumulated (5). A number of detailed 
summaries of this literature have been published (4, 
23, 29, 49, 57, 58, 59, 66). Current publications on 
constitution and body build may be found: (a) in the 
scientific periodical Human Biology; (b) in the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus under the sub- 
ject, “Constitution”; (c) in the Index Catalog of the 
Library of the Surgeon General's office, U. S. Army 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C., under the sub- 
ject, “Constitution”; (d) in the Current List of Medi- 
cal Literature under “Constitution”; (e) in the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts under “Body Type” and “Typology.” 

Methods of determining body, build habitus, or 
somatotype. In determining body build, earlier 
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workers such as Martius (39), Kretschmer (33), Tand- 
ler (63), Bauer (4), and Borchardt (11) depended 
simply upon visual inspection. In general, three main 
categories of habitus have been differentiated: (a) 
the asthenic, or slender, light build with small, bony 
skeleton, slightly developed musculature, and long nar- 
row thorax; (b) the pyknic, or broad, stocky build 
with a short, thick neck, square shoulders, and high, 
wide, and deep chest; (c) the athletic, characterized 
by well-proportioned muscular and skeletal develop- 
ment. The visual method of determining body build 
has been followed by German investigators. 

The Italians, under the leadership of DiGiovanni, 
Viola, and Pende (47), have gone to the opposite 
extreme and base their system entirely upon an exten- 
sive series of anthropometric measurements with the 
computation of numerous ratios between various 
width and length measurements. The Italians have 
expressed their assessments in terms of extremes in 
the frequency distributions of various measurements 
or ratios. Extremes of the distributions correspond 
to the asthenic and pyknic types fairly closely; but 
the intermediate or average category, as determined 
by the Italian group, does not necessarily correspond 
to the athletic category of Kretschmer. In this coun- 
try Davenport (20), Pearl (46), Stockard (62), Wert- 
heimer and Hesketh (66), and Wolf and Steggerda 
(70) have utilized the simpler anthropometric measure- 
ments and ratios, such as weight over height, weight 
Over height squared, or chest circumference over 
height, in the description of body build. Numerous 
other indices have been devised with the main object 
of gaining some expression of the ratio between height 
and volume or between thoracic and abdominal vol- 
umes (11, 26, 32, 40). 

The French school under Sigaud (61) developed a 
distribution of constitution types on a purely func- 
tional, although hypothetical, basis. They differenti- 
ate four types: (a) the muscular (this corresponds 
closely to the athletic type of the Germans); (b) 
the digestive, which has strong masticatory muscles 
and large lower jaw due to high food consumption, 
and a voluminous abdomen which has to support the 
well developed intestinal system (pyknic); (c) the 
respiratory, which, on account of increased respiratory 
function, has a large lung volume and a long chest, a 
strongly developed nose with large accessory cavities 
in the skull, and especially a voluminous cavity in the 
upper jaw (asthenic); (d) the cerebral, which in- 
cludes individuals with a large head who are perform- 
ing mental work and have very small limbs and 
poorly developed muscular systems. 

The development of factor analysis (g.v.) has pro- 
vided a technique for determining the number of 
independent factors which must be postulated to 
describe the intercorrelations between sets of body 
measurements. Carter and Krause (17) made such an 
analysis on 18 dimensions of newborn babies. The 
measurements included gross body dimensions, face 
dimensions, and dimensions of details of extremities. 
The data used were originally published by Bakwin 
and Bakwin (3) on 609 girls and 608 boys. From the 
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analysis three main factors were isolated: The first 
reflected size in general; the second lengths; and the 
third diameters as widths. A fourth factor related 
to facial measurements was also found. Similar 
factors were isolated by Mullen (42) from intercorre- 
lations of 17 physical measurements of girls of the 
ages of 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 years, using a different 
technique of analysis. When measurements of sub- 
cutaneous tissue and fat were included in the tables 
of intercorrelations, a factor related to fat deposition 
Was also observed (37, 38). Burt (14, 15) as well as 
Burt and Banks (16) observed a general factor identi- 
fied as general growth in size; a bipolar factor having 
to do with vertical or longitudinal as opposed to 
transverse or circumferential measurements; several 
minor factors concerned with Obesity and with breadth 
of shoulders, chest, and possibly pelvis; and a specific 
factor concerned with the length of the arm and leg 
bones. Rees and Eysenck (51) analyzed the inter- 
correlations of 17 body dimensions in young adults 
and isolated the first two factors reported above by 
Burt. When the same data were Subjected to a more 
detailed analysis by Thurstone (64), additional factors 
Were isolated as follows: (a) thoracic volume, (b) 
limb length, (c) trunk Size, (d) gross body size, (e) 
girth measurements, (f) chest depth, and (g) hand 
measurements. The first four factors were of chief 
importance. These results indicate that many addi- 
tional studies using the methods of factor analysis on 
a wide variety of anthropometric measurements will 
be required for specific characterization of the ele- 
ments involved in body build. However, present 
studies do give an experimental basis for classifica- 
tion of body habitus into three major categories. 

Since habitus is but one aspect of constitution, 
anthropometric indices cannot Live a total descrip- 
tion of the individual. Draper (23) has divided the 
individual into what he terms the physical panel, the 
physiological panel, the immunological panel, and the 
Psychological panel and attempts to obtain informa- 
tion and data on all four panels before an evaluation 
of constitution is complete. 

The use of physical measurements for determining 
even body build was Vigorously condemned by many 
in the German school because of the inconsistencies 
and difficulties which were encountered in attempting 
to evaluate habitus on the basis of a single anthropo- 
metric index. Jaensch (28) and Kretschmer (33), for 
instance, felt that other aspects of the personality 
Could be taken into account by the investigator at 
the time of the examination and that these estimates 
Were useful in assessing constitution. On the other 
hand, those who championed the use of precise 
anthropometric measurements believed that Subjective 
impressions easily led the investigator astray by 
untoward emphasis on one or another aspect of the 
personality. 

One possible solution for the difficulties in evaluat- 
ing habitus may be found in the use of nude photo- 
graphs. This technique has the advantage that judg- 
ments of the entire configuration and the interrela- 
tions of various body proportions can be made by 
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the experimenter without undue influence from ex- 
traneous factors in the personality of the Subject. 
Furthermore, the judgments can be checked by other 
experimenters and a composite judgment recorded. 
Such a method has recently been developed by Shel- 
don and his collaborators (59). Photographs of the 
front, side, and rear views of the subject are examined; 
and ratings from 1 to 7 are made on each of three 
general components called endomorphy, mesomorphy, 
and ectomorphy by the authors. The concept of 
endomorphy refers to the degree of development of 
the digestive viscera in relation to underdevelopment 
of other somatic structures such as bone, muscle, and 
connective tissue. Mesomorphy refers to the devel- 
opment of the somatic structures such as bone, 
muscle, and connective tissue. The chief characteristic 
of mesomorphy is uprightness and sturdiness of 
structure in contrast to softness and rotundity, which 
is characteristic of endomorphy. Ectomorphy refers 
to fragility, linearity, flatness of the chest, and deli- 
cacy throughout the body. There is relatively slight 
development of both the visceral and somatic struc- 
tures. The ectomorph is long, slender, delicate, with 
“pipe-stem” bones and small muscle mass of the ex- 
tremities. These characteristics were derived on the 
basis of the examination of over 4000 photographs of 
Young adult males. The photographs of the subjects 
Wwere examined and ratings were assigned for each of 
the above-mentioned concepts of endomorphy, meso- 
morphy, and ectomorphy. These ratings are com- 
bined in a number consisting of three digits in which 
the first digit refers to the degree of endomorphy, 
the second digit the degree of mesomorphy, and the 
third digit the degree of ectomorphy rated. Thus, the 
extremely tall, lean, narrow (asthenic) type of body 
build is characterized by the notation 117, while the 
stocky, broad, pyknic individual is characterized by 
711. The examination of the 4000 photographs of 
college freshmen (males) indicated that not all the 
possible combinations of ratings occur, although 76 
somatotypes were found. Sheldon asserts that the 
adult somatotype is fixed; that the somatotype can 
be approximately predicted from birth and accurately 
measured from the age of 6. Both of these assump- 
tions are open to question, as pointed out in more 
detail in the following sections on the influence of 
environmental factors and growth. 

In addition to the visual rating of individuals for 
the determination of their somatotype, Sheldon and 
his co-workers analyzed a series of anthropometric 
measurements made from the photographic negatives. 
From tables of somatotypes comparing different values 
of 17 indices computed from the anthropometric 
measurements, a confirmation of the subjective esti- 
mate of somatotype was made. Since a correlation of 
‘95 was reported between the results obtained by the 
two methods, the visual-inspection method of somato- 
typing has been generally employed in subsequent 
investigations. 

Hereditary factors. Davenport's genetic studies 
(20) on body build in families showed that from the 
mating of fleshy parents, the progeny were fleshy; 
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while from matings of slender parents, the progeny 
were slender. Studies of monozygotic twins (44, 60, 
65) demonstrate the hereditary aspect of constitution, 
since monozygotic twins are shown to be more similar 
with respect to body habitus than are fraternal twins 
or siblings. Stockard (62) approached this problem 
experimentally by interbreeding pure strains of dogs. 
His studies show a clear-cut hereditary basis for body 
build when environment is held constant. The valid- 
ity of the conclusion that there are constitutional 
genetic factors is not weakened by the known role of 
the endocrine glands on metabolism or body build, 
since it is highly probable that the inherited charac- 
teristic is not a specific type of body form but is 
primarily the mode of physiological reaction and the 
developmental sequence of various organs and parts 
of the body. However, it is clearly indicated by 
studies mentioned in the following section that en- 
vironmental factors may serve to alter the underlying 
genetic pattern ef body build and constitution. 

Environmental factors. It has been shown that 
children of higher social levels tend toward the as- 
thenic or linear type of body build, while children of 
the lower social levels tend toward the broad or 
pyknic type of build (54). This tendency toward 
greater height in the upper social level is shown in 
studies of private-school children in this country (26). 
Private-school children were definitely taller for a 
given age than were public-school children. 

The effects of semistarvation on body-build esti- 
mates have been strikingly illustrated by Lasker (34). 
He compared the somatotypes of 34 young adult males 
before and after 24 weeks of a famine diet. During 
this time the average weight loss was 24 per cent. 
Although all 34 subjects changed somatotype, the 
degree of change varied from individual to indi- 
vidual. Mesomorphy was unchanged in several cases, 
endomorphy unchanged in one case, but ectomorphy 
increased in all cases. Lasker believes that somato- 
typing serves better as a measure of nutritional status 
than as a measure of inherent tendencies to specific 
constitutional types. If a starvation period of only 24 
weeks can produce measurable changes in somatotype 
of young male adults, it seems reasonable to assume 
that long-continued dietary deficiencies, particularly 
during the period of growth, can lead to profound 
changes in somatotype of the individual. Hence, it 
follows that psychological and medical studies using 
somatotype as a measure of that aspect of the consti- 
tution which is inheritable will not be valid unless 
environmental factors are more rigorously evaluated 
than has been the usual practice up to now. 

Many studies on the effects of exercise on habitus 
appear to be meaningless, since either the direction of 
causation or other factors have not been adequately 
considered (21, 41). Thus, although track men are 
usually of the asthenic or linear type of build (2) it 
cannot be concluded that running tends to accentuate 
asthenic characteristics. Similarly a pyknic type of 
build is associated with wrestling and gymnastics. It 
is more probable that asthenics tend to take up sports 
in which their long legs and slight weight are an asset 
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while pyknics make use of their extra weight in 
wrestling, than that participation in a given sport in- 
fluences body build. Studies which show that rural 
children tend to be of a more stocky build than city 
children (54) cannot be used as evidence that heavy 
manual labor tends to produce the 
body build, since other important factors such as 
racial background, diet, and the like, have not been 
adequately controlled in these.studies. 

Growth changes. In contrast to Sheldon's asser- 
tion that somatotype can be accurately measured at 
age 6 and that it remains uniform for the individual 
from that age on, both Jaensch (28) and Kretschmer 
(33) were of the opinion that a classification of body 
build in children was useless because of the change 
in body form which takes place during development. 
The changes in percentage distribution of the three 
general types of body habitus in populations of dif- 
ferent ages has been reported by Schlesinger (54). 
From birth, the percentage of children exhibiting the 
pyknic type of body build increases and reaches a 
maximum at about three years of age, when relatively 
few of the asthenic type are found. Between the ages 
of 3 and 12 or 14 the percentage of asthenics in the 
population increases slightly at the expense of the 
pyknics, with a maximum percentage of pyknics dur- 
ing the preadolescent period of 12 to 14, where the 
spurt and linear growth occurs. After the age of 14 
to 15, the percentage of pyknics increases throughout 
life with a maximum frequency at 40 to 50 years. 

The changes in body proportions which take place 
in development may also be studied from individual 
or group growth curves. Such curves show that the 
relatively large head and thorax of the infant grow at 
a slower rate than the extremities, resulting in the 
relatively long legs of the adolescent with a change in 
ratio of trunk length to leg length (40). Marshall 
(38) and McCloy (37) have carried out factor analyses 
of anthropometric measurements at different ages in 
growing children and have found that although the 
underlying factors seem to be uniform the relative im- 
portance of the factors changes with age. 

Studies on individual children have shown that boys 
who mature early tend to be broad or pyknic in body 
build, while late-maturing boys are more likely to be 
longlegged and slender, of the asthenic type of build 
(32). Bayley and Tuddenham (8) have presented sev- 
eral examples of boys who changed from narrow- 
shouldered, broad-hipped, endomorphic fat boys of 
11% years to broad, thick-shouldered, mesomorphic 
boys of 17. These results throw considerable doubt 
on the conclusion of Sheldon that the type of body 
build remains unchanged throughout the develop- 
mental period. This shift in habitus during devel- 
opment raises the question whether similar changes in 
intellectual and temperamental characteristics occur 
during this time, as would be the case if a close 
correlation exists between habitus and personality 
structure. 

Habitus and intelligence. Slight positive relation- 
ships have been found between intelligence and body 
build, so that one can say that on the average asthenic 
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individuals tend to be slightly more intelligent than 
pyknics (43). On the other hand, the correlations (of 
the order of magnitude of 0.10 to 0.20) are so low 
that body build is of little value in predicting the 
intelligence or intellectual performance in individual 
cases. The relationship between physique and intellect 
has been summarized in detail by Jones (30) and Pat- 
terson (45). 

Habitus and behavior. The most extensive theory 
of the relationship between body type and tempera- 
ment or behavior is that of Kretschmer (33). He 
concluded on the basis of his experiments on insane 
Swabian peasants that the asthenic type of body build 
Was associated with schizophrenia while the pyknic 
type of body build was associated with manic depres- 
sive insanity. This original study on insane patients 
has been amplified and the concepts applied to the less 
extreme deviations of behavior in normal individuals. 
Results both for and against Kretschmer’s concepts 
have been reported, but in general it seems that some 
relationship is demonstrable within groups of mental 
patients (9, 18, 19, 50, 66, 68). The nature of this 
relation is obscure, however, since it has been shown 
that while schizophrenic patients weigh about the 
same as other patients upon admission, they lose 
weight during institutionalization (10, 56). The weight 
loss appears to be associated with the activity level 
of the patients. Such findings suggest that the body- 
type findings might be contaminated by the artifact 
that schizophrenic patients are merely inactive and fail 
to eat enough to maintain their body weight. Diffi- 
culties arise when the concepts are applied to normal 
persons, since criteria of schizophrenic and manic 
depressive reactions within the normal population are 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish. Other investi- 
Eators have attempted to correlate specific kinds of 
behavior characteristics with habitus. For instance, 
Weyrich (67) studied 103 adult suicides and con- 
cluded that there is a particular tendency to suicide 
in men belonging to the asthenic type of body build, 
if they are simultaneously members of the blood group 
O. Burt (12, 13) concluded that among adults there 
appeared to be a definite tendency for a repressed or 
introverted individual to be asthenic or linear in body 
build. . 

The most recent attempt to relate behavior or 
temperament to body form is that of Sheldon and his 
co-workers (57, 58). A total of 50 traits of person- 
ality were incorporated into a 7-point rating scale. 
A group of 33 male graduate students and instructors 
Were first selected. A series of 20 analytic interviews 
extending through an academic year was arranged 
With each subject. On the basis of these interviews, 
ratings for each of 50 traits were made for each sub- 
Ject. Intercorrelations were then computed between 
all pairs of the 50 traits. Inspection of the correla- 
tion table showing the resulting 1250 correlations in- 
dicated that there were 3 major groups of traits which 
Showed positive correlations among themselves and 
negative correlations with all or nearly all of the 
other traits. A scale of 22 traits serving to define the 
3 primary concepts was finally evolved. The first 
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primary component was called viscertonia, so named 
because the complex of traits to which it refers Was 
closely associated with a functional predominance of 
the digestive viscera. This group included such char- 
acteristics as relaxation, love of comfort, pleasure in 
digestion, greed for affection and approval, deep sleep, 
and need of people when troubled. The second com- 
ponent was called somatotonia because the complex 
of traits to which it refers was associated with fune- 
tional predominance of the somatic structure and the 
moving parts of the bodily frame. Traits included in 
this category are assertive posture, energetic charac- 
teristic, need of exercise, directness of manner, unre- 
strained voice, greater maturity of appearance, and 
need of action when troubled. The third com- 
ponent was called cerebrotonia since the underlying 
activity seemed to be that of conscious attention. 
Characteristics included in this component included 
restraint in posture, quick reaction, sociophobia, in- 
hibited social address, resistance to habit, vocal re- 
straint, poor sleep habits, youthful intentness, and 
need of solitude when troubled. 

The recommended procedure for using Sheldon’s 
scale for temperament requires close observation of 
the subject for at least a year in as many different 
situations as possible, as well as a series of not less 
than 20 analytic interviews. Ratings on each of the 
22 traits (60 in the long form of the scale) are made 
by the interviewers on a 7-point scale. After each 
interview the rater adjusts and corrects his ratings in 
the light of new evidence of behavior characteristics. 
When ratings are completed, average values for each 
component are computed and a three-digit number is 
assigned to each subject as an index of his tempera- 
ment. The temperament rating analogous to the 
somatotype consists of three digits, the first of which 
indicates the degree of viscerotonia, the second soma- 
totonia, and the third cerebrotonia. In a study of 
200 cases an embarrassingly close relationship be- 
tween endomorphy and viscerotonia, mesomorphy and 
somatonia, and ectomorphy and cerebrotonia was re- 
ported (.79 to .83). It is believed that certain short- 
cuts will make it possible to secure reliable ratings on 
the basis of a short controlled interview rather than 
the extensive interviews Originally suggested. 

The original concepts of Kretschmer regarding the 
relationships between temperament and body build 
have been re-examined (25, 27), and it has been con- 
cluded that the technique is useful in confirming 
clinical impressions. Seltzer (55) has concluded that 
young adult males showing certain disproportions of 
body form, such as tall stature for body weight, 
shoulders broad for chest circumference, hips broad 
for width of shoulders, and the like have a greater 
frequency of those dominant personality traits indi- 
cating lesser stability, lesser integration, and lesser 
capacity for making easy social adjustments than do 
those of normal body proportions. 

The high correlations between body build and 
temperament reported by Sheldon and his co-workers 
have reopened the entire field of relationships be- 
tween temperament and body build. Many topics in 
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this field still require investigation—e.g. the reliability 
of temperament ratings by different investigators with 
varying degrees of training and sophistication; the 
possibility of changing the various components of 
temperament by education and training; the useful- 
ness of the technique in predicting subsequent be- 
havior; and the validity of basing an entire system on 
observations of an extremely limited population such 
as Harvard College students. 

Endocrine factors in constitution. The general role 
of the endocrine glands in the production of different 
types of body build has been firmly established. 
However, the precise relationships between specific 
endocrine glands and the particular form of body 
build which results from hypofunction or hyperfunc- 
tion of specific glands are still unknown. The Italian 
school under Pende (48) has developed an elaborate 
scheme for the relationship between hyperfunction 
and hypofunction of various endocrine glands and 
the body biotype, as Pende labels the constitution. 
Pende’s conception of the antagonistic action of paired 
glands, as for instance the thyroid as opposed to the 
sex glands, as well as the antagonism between sex 
glands and the pituitary glands, has a basis in experi- 
mental findings, although the application to the 
human is far removed from the simple animal experi- 
ments which have been performed. Kabanow (31) 
also classified constitution types in terms of a tendency 
toward excess consumption of substance or energy and 
excess deposition of substances in the body. He attrib- 
utes the metabolic differences which lie at the basis 
of utilization or deposition of substances to the various 
endocrine glands. For him the pyknic type of body 
build results from a preponderant storage of sub- 
stances resulting from intensified activity of the an- 
terior pituitary, the adrenal cortex, and the sex glands. 
Similar beliefs may be found in the writings of 
Sheldon. 

From his work on interbreeding or crossing various 
pure breeds of dogs, Stockard (62) concluded that a 
certain gland type may be inherited, and he attributed 
the asthenic type of development to a high level of 
thyroid activity. Similarly the stocky, broad type of 
body build was attributed to deficient activity of the 
pituitary gland. The accentuated growth in height 
and the tendency toward the asthenic type of build in 
localities suffering from endemic goiter add weight to 
the concept of the relationship between high levels of 
thyroid activity and the asthenic type of build. The 
importance of ovarian hormones in the development 
of the characteristic female type of body build as con- 
trasted to the angular type of body build of the male 
has been established in clinical records of the effects 
of castration (48). Furthermore, Draper (22) as well 
as Bayley and Bayer (6, 7) have paid considerable 
attention to the concept of androgyny (degree of male- 
ness and femaleness) in body-build characteristics. 
Sheldon (59) has also described feminine character- 
istics as variants which are to a certain extent inde- 
pendent of the basic body types in his system. 

Bayer (6) and Bayley and Bayer (7) have selected 
standard photographs of young adults at specific ages 
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to serve as standards for evaluating the degree of an- 
drogyny, ranging from hypermasculine forms through 
asexual and bisexual forms to hyperfeminine forms, 
in terms of ten specific characteristics ranging from 
surface modeling and trunk contours to leg patterns 
and secondary sex characteristics. Reliability co- 
efficients for different raters varied from .59 to .82. 
The authors believe that ratings of somatic androgyny 
will make it possible to determine relationships with 
personality and other behavior characteristics. 

Constitution and disease. Bauer (4) has reviewed in 
detail the evidence concerning the constitutional factor 
in certain diseases. He believes that certain “inborn 
errors of metabolism" may under certain circum- 
stances lead to the development of either diabetes 
mellitus or obesity. Bauer also regards essential 
hypertension as chiefly a constitutionally determined 
disease process; pernicious anemia (69), hemolytic 
anemia, erythremia, and leukemia as well as peptic 
ulcer, migraine (1), and cancer are regarded as dis- 
eases in which the constitution factor is of extreme 
importance. Robinson and Brucer (53) on the basis 
of measurements made on 3658 persons have con- 
cluded that men and women of the lateral or broad 
pyknic type of body build show a marked tendency 
toward hypertension. Men of this type of body build 
have more than four times the expectancy of systolic 
hypertension developing and seven times the expectancy 
of diastolic hypertension developing as have the men 
of the linear or slender build. On the contrary, low 
blood pressure is commonest among the linear build 
or narrow asthenic individuals (52). The relationship 
between the broad type of body build and hyperten- 
sion was found in all age groups. 

Tuberculosis has commonly been regarded as a 
disease with a constitutional basis. A great deal has 
been written to prove that individuals with the asthenic 
habitus are more susceptible to tuberculosis than are 
pyknics. Most of these studies were based on exam- 
ination of tubercular patients, with the result that no 
distinction could be made between the selective factor 
of body build and the effect of the disease upon the 
physical habitus. However, there is some evidence 
that a physiologically distinct type of body with a 
high capacity for inflammatory response to injury is 
associated with good resistance toward tuberculosis, 
but the claims are not supported by evidence with the 
degree of control considered necessary in the experi- 
mental laboratory (36). Studies on twins (60, 65) 
have shown that in identical twins about two thirds of 
the patients reacted in the same manner toward the 
disease, while in fraternal twins only one fourth 
showed similar reactions. ‘The evidence suggests 
hereditary similarity in reaction, since similar results 
were obtained in twins who were reared apart. The 
laboratory experiments on resistance to tuberculosis, 
in which litter mates from parents of highly inbred 
stocks were compared, demonstrate the presence of 
families of high and low resistance in a single species, 
such as the rabbit or guinea pig (35). A significant 
fact is that stocks of low resistance to tuberculosis are 
inferior in their capacity to acquire resistance. 
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As Long (36) has pointed out, investigations on the 
role of race in resistance to tuberculosis have led to 
continuing arguments. Without doubt the mortality 
rate of Negroes from tuberculosis is significantly 
higher than that of whites. However, the Negro mor- 
tality rate today is about the same as the white 
mortality rate was in 1905. Tf the high Negro mor- 
tality is due to constitutional lack of resistance now, 
it follows that the identical white mortality of 1905 
Was due to similar innate susceptibility. It seems 
much more reasonable to assume that the difference 
in mortality rate in Negroes is the result of improved 
social and environmental conditions, since it has been 
shown that both races have responded to improved 
environment with a continuously reduced death rate. 

Draper (23) believes that it is possible to distinguish 
What he calls “gastric-ulcer” and the “gall-bladder” 
races chiefly on the basis of habitus. He Says that 
individuals prone to gastric ulcer have a relatively 
narrow angle between the ribs, narrow palate, and a 
characteristic asthenic habitus, while individuals who 
tend to develop gall-bladder disease have a stocky, 
broad body build. He also believes that there are 
definite psychological correlates which appear in the 
two groups in varying degrees; for instance, fearful- 
ness is marked in ulcer patients and practically absent 
in those with gall-bladder disease, The gastric-ulcer 
group is characterized by quick excitability, lack of 
self-confidence, suggestibility, boldness toward the 
Opposite sex, and poor planning capacity, while the 
Opposite characteristics are attributed to the gall- 
bladder group. Although it is possible that such dis- 
tinctions can be made on the Physical and physiologi- 
cal side, nc adequate tests for any of the psychological 
Categories mentioned have been devised. No such 
clear-cut relationships could be Observed by Feigen- 
baum and Howat (24). Petersen (49) reports that 
there is a tendency of the pyknic type of patient to 
deposit nonliving substances which result in the forma- 
tion of gall and kidney stones and the precipitation of 
calcium and cholesterol in the circulatory system with 
resultant arteriosclerosis. 

The relationship between the physical habitus ang 
Psychosis or mental disease has received extensive 
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number of independent factors which determine body 
build or somatotype. The recent researches of Shel- 
don and his co-workers have provided a great stimulus 
to research on the relationship between temperament 
or behavior and somatotype. Many additional studies 
are required applying the techniques to different social 
groups, different ages, and to females. 
NATHAN W. SHocK 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—VII. LOCOMOTOR 
AND MANIPULATORY CONTROL. The motor 
sequence. Achievement of control over the muscles 
follows an orderly course during babyhood and early 
childhood. At birth the infant exhibits a number of 
reflexes in response to appropriate stimuli, but he 
cannot execute movements of precision at will. Un- 
less he is unusually weak, however, he is able to 
turn his head enough to free his nose for breathing 
and to seek the nipple at a touch on his cheek (14). 

During the first quarter year the muscles of eyes, 
face, and neck come under control. The baby first 
focuses on an object; a little later his eyes follow 
a moving object or person, and in the third month 
he moves them synchronously in watching a pendular 
swinging object (8, 9). At the same time he is gain- 
ing control of his neck muscles, first lifting his head 
momentarily, and, within a few weeks, supporting it 
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in the upright position for several minutes either 
when he is held erect or when he is lying prone. 
Smiling in response to a smile, a social act that re- 
quires voluntary control of the facial musculature, also 
develops during the first quarter year. 

Great progress toward manipulatory control of the 
environment takes place in the second quarter year. 
The baby first waves with a whole-arm movement, 
bringing his hands into the range of vision and some- 
times catching or clasping his own fingers. Often he 
gets his fist into his mouth and sucks it. Shortly he 
begins to wave in the direction of objects and to catch 
them. Grasping with thumb opposed to fingers in a 
tight clasp occurs about the middle of this period and 
by the end of his first half year the baby scratches, 
shakes, pats, and tears in his exploitation of objects. 
Control of trunk muscles for sitting also progresses 
during this interval and by six months the baby sits 
with slight support. 

In the second half year the baby rolls, pushes to 
the sitting posture and maintains himself in it, begins 
to hitch or to creep, and pulls himself to the stand- 
ing posture. His skill in manipulation increases, and 
his palmar grasp is transformed into more precise 
prehension with the index finger and thumb used in- 
dependently of the other digits (4, 7). Standing alone 
and walking are achieved early in the second year. 

The motor sequence, or orderly progression in 
muscular control, apparently holds for all babies, 
for it is equally characteristic of the babies described 
in nineteenth-century baby biographies by Preyer, 
Shinn, and others and of twentieth century infants 
Observed at child-research centers by Gesell, Halver- 
Son, Castner, and Bayley and by Shirley in homes. 
Although babies differ greatly in the ages at which 
they reach each new step of the sequence, the order 
of items is almost invariable. 

The sequence of motor development follows the 
important biological law of developmental direction 
Which states that the growth wave sweeps over the 
body beginning headward and passing downward 
toward the tip of the spine (cephalocaudal) and 
outward from the spinal column toward the extrem- 
ities of arms and legs (proximal-distally). Although 
Young animals are much further advanced in motor 
Control at birth, the development of coordinated 
movements in apes, kittens, guinea pigs, rats, and 
Salamanders during the fetal period and in the first 
few days after birth follows a course similar to 
that for human infants (14). These two facts strongly 
Suggest that development of postural and locomotor 
control is a function of maturation rather than the 
result of exercise or practice. 

YS Influence of training on motor development. Train- 
ing, however, is not entirely without effect upon 
motor development. Gesell and Thompson (5), utiliz- 
ing ‘the Co-twin control method, gave one member of 
an identical-twin pair daily practice in stair climbing 
during the last six Weeks of her first year. At the 
end of the training period she surpassed her untrained 
Sister. ‘Two weeks of practice given to the untutored 
child just after her first birthday sufficed to bring 
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her to the level of climbing her sister had reached 
only after six weeks of training. The added maturity 
made the second child better able to profit by train- 
ing and hence increased the efficiency of each practice 
period. 

McGraw (10) studied the effect of intensive training 
on both phylogenetic and ontogenetic motor func- 
tions. She gave Johnny, the less robust of a pair of 
like-sex twins, daily practice in certain reflexes and in 
the activities of crawling, sitting, standing, walking, 
and jumping. In addition she trained him in swim- 
ming, scaling inclines, roller skating, leaping from 
pedestals, and piling boxes. Practice in each of these 
activities began as soon as Johnny had reached the 
minimum motor coordination at which these skills 
could be attempted. Jimmy was tested at regular 
intervals, but he was not trained in any of these 
tasks until Johnny had achieved considerable pro- 
ficiency in them. Training gave Johnny no advantage 
over Jimmy in the phylogenetic skills; the twins sat 
alone, crept, stood, and walked at approximately the 
Same ages. But in the ontogenetic skills training did 
Wonders; Johnny developed into an intrepid swim- 
ming, roller-skating, incline-scaling, box-stacking 
athlete before he was two years old. J immy not only 
failed in these activities until trained, but he could 
not be induced to attempt some of them. The twins 
retained some of the skills without impairment up to 
school age; others they lost rapidly after the training 
ended at two years. McGraw (11) attributes the loss 
Of skill partly to changes in body proportions due 
to the process of growth. 

Thus it appears that maturation alone is sufficient 
to take care of the development of the essential 
Phylogenetic motor functions but that training and 
practice are necessary for the acquisition of ontoge- 
netic skills. Training cannot be effective, however, 
until the child is mature enough to make the basic 
coordinations for a minimum performance of the 
new act. 

Individual differences in motor development. Babies 
not only differ in the ages at which they pass through 
different stages of the motor sequence, but they also 
differ greatly in their proclivity for activity and in 
the amount of exercise they spontaneously take. This 
difference begins in fetal life and persists for at least 
Several months after birth and, probably, much 
longer (13). Babies differ further in the degree of 
Skill they can achieve; some seem to have a genuine 
talent for motor performance. 

Age of walking and other locomotor and manipu- 
latory skills of babyhood are not prognostic of a 
child’s future intelligence. To be sure Bayley (1) 
found correlations around + .50 between mental 
ability and motor coordination during the period from 
3 to 15 months; but she also has found that mental 
tests given before the age of 3 years have little or 
10 prognostic value at school age. Feeble-minded 
children are retarded in walking age several months, 
On the average, whereas superior children are slightly 
accelerated. Climate appears to have some influence 
On age of walking; Smith (15) found that the seven 
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racial groups represented in Hawaii differed little 
from one another in walking age, but the babies of 
these groups walked about six weeks earlier than 
Iowa babies. In part this may be due to climatic or 
regional differences in the incidence of rickets, for 
rachitic conditions tend to retard the age of walking. 
Several series of tests for measuring both locomotor 
and manipulatory development at preschool ages have 
been devised and used at different research centers, 
but they have not yet been standardized on large 
populations; in one of these the constituent items have 
been scaled (2) on a sample studied longitudinally. 
Two reports by Gesell (6) and McGraw (12) pro- 
vide a convenient survey and interpretation of re- 
search in early motor development. Current reviews 
have been prepared by Bayley and Espenschade (3). 
HAROLD E. JoNES 
MARY SHIRLEY, 1941 Edition 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — VIII. LANGUAGE. 
Language is a major key to the child’s mental life; 
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many thought processes involve subvocal words, some 
form of oral expression is necessary for the communi- 
cation of ideas to others, and a certain basic mastery 
of linguistic skills is an essential prerequisite for 
academic achievement. 

The many biographical studies of the child-study 
movement around the turn of the century were replete 
with isolated observations of the language of single 
children who were for the most part precocious and 
observed by biased relatives under varying conditions. 
These studies were of little scientific value, but they 
were suggestive and helpful in laying the groundwork 
of casual observation which necessarily preceded sci- 
entific observation and control. Since the appearance 
of the pioneer studies of Madorah Smith (49) in 1926 
and McCarthy (34) in 1930, there have been a num- 
ber of important investigations of the language of 
children of preschool age which have yielded consid- 
erable uniformity of results, and a fairly accurate 
description can now be given of linguistic develop- 
ment in the age range of two to five years. Davis (12) 
carried on similar work up to the nine-year level. The 
most significant and promising work on the prelin- 
guistic babblings of infancy has been done by Irwin 
and his associates since 1941. Young (60) compared 
contrasting socioeconomic groups in various situations. 
Shire (46) studied the predictive value of measures of 
linguistic development for first-grade reading, and 
Yedinack (59) dealt with their interrelationships in 
normal second-grade children and in similar groups 
having functional articulatory and reading difficulties. 
The most intensive and complete review of the liter- 
ature in this area is by McCarthy (35). 

Infant vocalizations. All normal children begin to 
use the organs of speech shortly after birth in vocal- 
ization which takes on a playful character as the child 
exercises his vocal mechanisms in the so-called bab- 
bling stage. Chen and Irwin (9), who studied 95 
infants, found that the average child uses about seven 
different sounds in the first two months and that this 
number increases to about twenty-seven by 2.5 years. 
At first, the sounds are predominantly vowels in a 
ratio of roughly 2:1. This ratio reverses at the end 
of the first year when consonant types exceed the 
vowels, and by 2.5 years about one-and-one-half times 
as many consonants as vowel types are uttered. At 
this age the child uses practically all the vowels 
needed for adult speech but only about two thirds of 
the consonants. In terms of frequency of occurrence, 
vowels are five times more frequent than consonants 
in the first two months, and these two kinds of 
phonemes appear with about equal frequency by the 
middle of the third year of life. No sex differences 
were noted in the first year, but after that age girls 
exceed the boys slightly in the number of phoneme 
types uttered. Irwin and Curry (25) report that only 
four vowels occur with appreciable frequency in new- 
borns, the most frequent being @ which occurred in 
all subjects. Vowels made with the front part of the 
oral cavity are more frequent than those made with 
the back part, and the course of vowel development 
during the first year appears to be characterized by 


the increasing use of back vowels. Irwin (24) found 
the opposite trend in the use of consonants, the utter- 
ances of six-month-old babies being characterized by 
the predominance of the aspirate sound h and glottal 
and velar sounds, with absence of labial and dental 
sounds. When considering the place of phonation the 
development for consonant sounds, therefore, if one 
accepts the inclusion of the aspirate h as a speech 
sound, appears to be from back to front, while that 
for vowels is from front to back. Ombredane (40) 
and Lewis (29) both agree with this finding, the former 
describing speech sounds as progressing from those in- 
volving strong muscular tension (glottic) to those 
involving weak muscle tension of the more mobile 
organs of speech. This later use of the lips in con- 
sonant formation, he considers, marks the beginning 
of cortical functioning. Lewis (29) points out’ that 
the sounds made with the back part of the oral cavity 
are those which are associated with states of comfort 
(such as feeding), whereas those made with the lips 
Occur more often in states of discomfort, and are 
associated with the anticipatory mouthing movements 
of the hungry infant. 

It is particularly interesting to note that feeble- 
minded four-year-olds approximate the utterances of 
normal children less than one year of age. In the 
first six months of life children in an orphanage group 
have been found markedly retarded when compared 
with children living in a normal family environment. 
Children from upper socioeconomic groups begin to 
excel those from lower socioeconomic groups by about 
One year of age. Girls begin to excel boys at the age 
of the appearance of the first word (6). 

An analysis by McCarthy (35) of the linguistic items 
reported in eight major infant studies that employed 
Observational techniques showed that a few vowel 
Sounds characterize the utterances heard in the first 
two months and that cooing and responses to the 
human voice are reported between the second and the 
fourth months. Vocalizations expressive of pleasure 
are reported between the third and seventh months 
and those expressive of recognition between the sev- 
enth and eighth months. Greater Variety in syllabi- 
fication is found from the fourth to the sixth month 
and rudimentary imitation of sounds from the sixth to 
the tenth month. Interjectional sounds and listening 
to familiar words are reported at about eight months; 
responses to gestures and to “bye-bye” between nine 
and twelve months. Differential responses to different 
Words are reported in the ninth and tenth months. 
The appearance of two or more sequential words is 
reported quite consistently at one year of age, and 
the naming of single objects and pictures occurs nor- 
mally in the latter half of the second year. There is 
2 steady increase in the number of items children can 
name and Point to on request from the twenty-first 
to the thirty-sixth month. The first phrases, sentences, 
Pronouns, and prepositions all emerge and round out 


the most advanced linguistic accomplishments of the 
Second year. 


Imitation and 


comprehension. Since the child 
learns whatever 3 


language he hears spoken, it is evident 
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that imitation of a sort plays an important role in his 
acquisition of oral speech. From among utterances 
in the vocal repertoire of the babbling stage, adults 
in the environment select for approval and repetition 
those combinations of sounds which most closely 
resemble real words in the mother tongue. An inter- 
esting controversy on the exact role of imitation in 
language acquisition has been carried on in the liter- 
ature. One of the best presentations in this area is to 
be found in Lewis’s Infant Speech (29). Most writers 
are agreed, however, that the child does not learn to 
make new sounds by imitation, but that his attention 
is called to those sounds in his own vocal repertoire 
Which are close approximations to real words and 
thus they are repeated more often. He may also 
learn through imitation new groupings of sounds he 
already uses spontaneously. It is entirely possible for 
Some sounds which seem like words to be used in 
mere sound play and without real meaning. Most 
writers seem agreed, however, that comprehension of 
the language of others precedes the actual use of lan- 
guage by the child. 

The first word. Just when the child uses his first 
Word is difficult to determine. It is usually thought 
of as the first use of sound with meaning, but it is 
necessary to make several observations on the con- 
sistency of a sound in identical or similar situations on 
different occasions, and also to note behavior in other 
situations, in order to make sure that the sound is not 
being used on other occasions or to designate other 
Objects or persons than that for which it was originally 
employed. Most of the data available on the first 
Word come from biographical studies of rather accel- 
erated children of the upper socioeconomic levels, 
Bateman (2), the Sterns (53), Biihler (7), and Decroly 
(16) summarizing material of this sort find the average 
age for appearance of the first word about 11 months. 
This corresponds to reports of parents on the age of 
talking of gifted children. Mentally defective chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are always much later in the 
use of the first word. Mead (38) reported 38.5 months 
for a group of feeble-minded children in contrast to 
15.3 months which she found to be the average age 
for normals. 

In form, the first word is usually a monosyllable or 
a reduplicated monosyllable like ma-ma, bye-bye, and 
the like. It usually functions as a name or has a 
strong emotional tone such as in an interjection. 
Single words are often used in isolation with accom- 
panying gestures and inflections which give them the 
force of whole sentences and hence they are often 
spoken of as one-word sentences or Themes. 

Growth of vocabulary. The study of vocabulary is 
fraught with so many serious methodological prob- 
lems that few studies yield comparable results or any 
consistent picture which is readily describable. The 
first difficulty is that of deciding on the proper cri- 
terion for knowledge of a word; a word may be in 
one’s speaking Vocabulary or only in one’s under- 
stood vocabulary. Furthermore, one may know a 
Single meaning for a word and later come to know it 
in an entirely different connotation, The second 
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problem, discussed at length by Seashore and Ecker- 
son (45) and by M. K. Smith (52), involves failure to 
define the word as the unit of measurement, Le. failure 
to distinguish between roots and derivatives, between 
commonest and multiple usages, and the like. A third 
issue basic to vocabulary measurement, discussed by 
Williams (56), centers about the problems of methods 
of sampling dictionaries of various sizes in choosing 
words for vocabulary tests. Some tests use abridged 
dictionaries, others unabridged ones. Some choose 
a sample by taking the bottom word on every nth 
page, whereas others count ordinal positions of the 
words. In the former method more common words 
are more likely to be chosen because of greater space 
allotments. 

The most widely quoted study on preschool vocabu- 
lary estimates is that of M. E. Smith (49), who meas- 
ured understood vocabularies of 273 children ranging 
in age from 8 months to 6 years by means of a 
sampling of the Thorndike 10,000-word list. Her 
results may be summarized in terms of the following 
estimates for the several age levels: 1 year, 3 words; 
2 years, 272 words; 3 years, 896 words; 4 years, 1540 
words; 5 years, 2072 words; 6 years, 2562 words. 

The only procedure which overcomes the major 
sampling difficulties stressed by Williams (56) and by 
Seashore (44) is the Seashore and Eckerson Test (45) 
for which special methods for the early grades were 
devised by M. K. Smith (52). This method, which is 
claimed to be highly reliable (+.90 for grades 5-9), 
yields extraordinarily high estimates of total vocabu- 
lary, estimates which are of an entirely different order 
of magnitude than those reported in earlier work. For 
grade 1 she reports the average number of words in 
the total vocabulary as 23,700 with a range from 
6000 to 48,800, and for grade 12 it had risen to 
80,300 with a range from 36,700 to 136,500. 

With the present confusion in the literature, accurate 
estimates of average vocabulary for any age level are 
practically impossible. It is probably safe to say, 
however, that the average child on entering school 
has a vocabulary of at least several thousand words 
instead of the popular estimates by teachers and lay- 
men of three to four hundred words. In general, 
vocabulary estimates are much higher in recent in- 
vestigations which employ more refined techniques than 
in the earlier ones. 

Analyses of children’s oral language according to 
parts of speech fall into three types of studies. The 
first type, suitable only for the small vocabularies of 
the second and third years of life when some record 
of total vocabulary is feasible, always yields a high 
percentage of nouns (about 60 per cent) and about 
20 per cent verbs. This is roughly the proportion of 
nouns to verbs in the language. An entirely different 
picture of the proportions of the various parts of speech 
is Obtained in the second type of study, in which no 
attempt is made to determine total vocabulary but a 
fairly long sample of running conversation or of com- 
positions or letters is analyzed. In this method, nouns 
are only about 20 per cent of the words used, 
due largely to the necessities of sentence structure; 
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and naturally, other percentages are shifted accord- 
ingly. 

A third type of analysis for parts of speech, based 
on number of different words rather than total num- 
ber of words in a running sample, reveals that lan- 
guage is made up largely of a small number of 
frequently occurring words (articles and prepositions 
being relatively frequent) and that there is relatively 
infrequent use of the great majority of words in the 
total vocabulary. This approach gives a still different 
picture of the proportions of the various parts of 
speech. For example, a study by Zyve (61) of the 
conversations of kindergarten children yielded 51 per 
cent nouns using the number of different words as the 
base, but only 15 per cent nouns when computed 
according to the total words used. 

Johnson (27) and his co-workers at Iowa have de- 
veloped the “type-token ratio” (TTR). This is the 
ratio of the number of different words (types) to the 
total words (tokens) in a sample of oral or written 
language. It is considered indicative of variability or 
flexibility of language usage. Chotlos (10), who ap- 
plied this technique and several others to 3000-word 
samples of written language from 108 children, con- 
cludes that the more highly developed the individual 
in terms of age and intelligence the more highly 
differentiated his language structure. 

Comprehensibility. There are very marked indi- 
vidual differences in the comprehensibility of chil- 
dren’s speech. Some children speak very clearly 
almost from the onset of speech; others suffer from 
prolonged infantile forms well into the early school 
years. Most writers find that the greatest improve- 
ment in clarity of articulation normally occurs be- 
tween 2 and 3 years of age and that practically all 
speech is comprehensible after 3.5 years. Wellman 
and others (55) report a correlation of +.80 between 
age and ability to give speech sounds. The child 
whose speech is developing normally usually drops all 
serious letter substitutions by 4 or 5 years of age. 
Only a few children account for the occurrence of 
speech errors beyond age 6, and these apparently are 
the speech defectives who need some form of therapy. 
‘There are no really satisfactory measures of articula- 
tion for preschool children which have been ade- 
quately standardized. Most available tests require too 
difficult vocabulary and are too time-consuming be- 
cause they test for relatively rare sounds. 

Quantitative measures. The most objective and re- 
liable measures of children’s language are those which 
measure amount of language per unit of time, and 
thus yield a measure of talkativeness, and those in- 
volving the average number of words per response. 
The measures of rate show wide individual differ- 
ences, and while in general the amount of speech per 
unit of time does show an increase with age, especially 
in the preschool years, it appears to be symptomatic 
of personality traits and indicative of situations. 
Amount of speech in a given time is therefore less 
satisfactory as a developmental index than the average 
length of response. The latter measure has been used 
quite satisfattorily in all the major investigations. It 
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is a highly sensitive index that reveals developmental 
trends from infancy to maturity and also reflects sex, 
occupational, and intellectual-group differences with 
remarkable consistency. 

In general, it appears that the child of 18 months 
is essentially in the one-word-sentence stage, only 
occasionally combining 2 words. One year later the 
most typical sentences are 2 and 3 words in length. 
By 3.5 years the average child uses complete sen- 
tences averaging about 4 words in length, although he 
is capable of an occasional sentence which is much 
longer (25 to 30 words). By school entrance the 
average sentence length is about 5 words and by 
9.5 years it is about 6 or 7 words. 

Studies involving the average length of sentence in 
written language have been reported by Heider and 
Heider (22) and by Stormzand and O’Shea (54). Their 
data indicate that the average length of sentence in 
written language is about 11 words per sentence at 
9 years, about 13 at 12 years, about 17 at 15 years, 
and about 20 words at the adult level. 

Sentence structure and grammatical form. Students 
of child language have been concerned not only with 
the quantitative approach regarding the number of 
Words known and the length of the sentences into 
which they are grouped but also with the qualitative 
aspects of sentence formation. Among the early 
writers, Nice (39) gave the best description of four 
stages of sentence development in the oral language 
of young children, although the age levels she desig- 
nates are for precocious rather than average children. 
She recognizes (a) the Single-word stage below 12 
months; (b) the early-sentence stage about the middle 
of the second year, which is characterized by a pre- 
Ponderance of nouns, lack of articles, auxiliaries and 
copulative verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions; (c) 
the short-sentence stage of from 3.5 to 4.5 words, 
Which is lacking in inflections and in which only one 
Or two sentences in 50 are compound or complex; 
(d) the complete-sentence stage attained at about 4 
to 5 years Of age, consisting of 6 to 8 words and char- 
acterized by greater definiteness and complexity and 
by the use of inflections and relational words. 

In the studies by McCarthy (34), Day (15), and 
Davis (12) the functionally complete although struc- 
turally incomplete sentences have been recognized. 
The percentage of such Tesponses decreases with age 
throughout the preschool period, but even by 9 years 
they still constitute about one third of the responses 
Elven in oral speech. Much intelligible conversation 
therefore goes on in fragmentary sentences which are 
not necessarily an indication of immaturity in indi- 
viduals who can and do use complete sentences when 
the occasion demands. Simple sentences without 
Phrases show a steady increase until 4 years of age, 
their EN begins to decline due to the 

arance of more ad 
নল advanced forms of sentence 

The beginnings of the use of prepositions herald the 
use of phrases, and the use of connective Words is 
Symptomatic of the use of the compound and complex 
Sentence forms. All of these forms first appear 
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among the most precocious children in the third year 
of life but never constitute a large proportion of child 
speech. 

The category of elaborated sentences, first de- 
scribed by McCarthy (34) and consisting of sentences 
involving two phrases, or two clauses, or a phrase 
and a clause, proved interesting as a developmental 
index. Such sentences are rare in the speech of pre- 
school children, constituting only 6 per cent of the 
sentences at 4.5 years and about 10 per cent by 9.5 
years. Shire (46) found the percentage of elaborated 
sentences in oral language to be the best single pre- 
dictor other than intelligence of success in first-grade 
reading. She also found that the oral language of 
children who were in the lowest decile of a group of 
300 in first-grade reading was characterized by an 
absence of elaborated sentences, shorter average 
length of response, little use of connectives, and a 
lack of variety in word usage. } 

‘The best data on sentence structure in written com- 
positions have been reported by Stormzand and 
O’Shea (54) and by Heider and Heider (22). The 
first uses of prepositions, modifiers, and connectives 
seem to be important milestones, but once achieved 
they seem to lose developmental significance at higher 
ages. 

Goodenough (20), MeConnon (37), and Young (60) 
have emphasized the importance of the situation in 
Which language samples are obtained. More recent 
studies have given detailed consideration to qualita- 
tive aspects of certain parts of speech. For example, 
Goodenough (20) conducted an intensive study of pro- 
nouns, Grigsby (21) of prepositions, and Carroll (8) 
of adjectives. Lewis (30), Adams (1), and M. E. 
Smith (51) have studied various verb forms, especially 
past and future tenses, and LaBrant (28) concentrated 
on the clause as a unit of measurement in linguistic 
study. 

Many minor studies have been reported by edu- 
cators on the incidence of various types of gram- 
matical errors in the oral and written language of 
school children. Most of them are quite pessimistic, 
indicating lack of success on the part of the school in 
eradicating errors which seem to be more a function 
of family and cultural example and usage and to be 
little influenced by traditional classroom techniques. 
Davis (13) points out, however, in a more optimistic 
article that many of these reports have been based on 
mere enumeration of errors and have not considered 
the number of times there was opportunity for error. 
In general she found that the ratio of correct to in- 
Correct usages increased with advancing age. The 
measures she employed were related to socioeconomic 
status. The influence of the school in eliminating 
errors Was most marked in the less privileged groups, 
Where there was the greatest need for improvement. 

Functions of language. Psychologists have long 
concerned themselves not only with the problem of 
how the child talks but also with why he talks. The 
functions that language serves in the child’s life are 
of primary concern in the study of the motivations of 
language. Traditionally grammarians have ap- 
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proached this problem from an analysis of written 
language into declarative, interrogative, imperative, 
and exclamatory sentences. But, as has been pointed 
out, so much of children’s oral language is frag- 
mentary and structurally incomplete that this method 
is not suitable. 

Piaget in his Language and Thought of the Child 
(41) suggested a new approach to this aspect of lan- 
guage. After noting that young children often talk 
about themselves and the activities they are engaged 
in at the moment without addressing anyone or ex- 
pecting a hearer to understand or answer, he classified 
approximately 40 per cent of child language as ego- 
centric, the remainder being some form of socialized 
speech which is addressed to a hearer and which 
requires a reply. 

Studies of children’s language which have been con- 
cerned with this aspect of the problem fall into two 
main groups, and there has developed what appears 
superficially to be a controversy over the degree of 
egocentrism as reflected in children’s language. 
Studies by McCarthy (34), Day (15), Davis (12), and 
Johnson and Josey (26) which employed a literal inter- 
pretation of the definitions of Piaget's categories failed 
to substantiate his claims and found only very small 
percentages (3 to 10 per cent) of children’s speech to 
be egocentric. Other writers, particularly Fisher (19) 
and Rugg, Krueger, and Sondergaard (42), agree with 
Piaget in finding a high percentage (approximately 40 
per cent) of egocentrism. However, rather than 
adhering to his definitions of the categories included 
in this heading they have looked to the content and 
form of the sentences and have classed them as ego- 
centric if they employed the first personal pronoun, 
referred to the self, or were self-assertive, even though 
they were addressed to a hearer who was expected to 
reply. Interestingly enough a study by Henle and 
Hubbell (23) reveals that conversations of college girls 
are just as egocentric as are those of preschool chil- 
dren according to this type of criterion, so perhaps 
degree of egocentrism is not as significant an indicator 
of maturational trends as it was once thought to be. 
The apparent controversy is undoubtedly due to 
differences in interpretation of terms, to the differ- 
ences in the situations in which samples are recorded 
(37, 60), and to individual differences in the person- 
ality traits of the children studied. 

The actual percentage of socialized speech Obtained 
in any study depends on the policy adopted in regard 
to classification discussed under egocentrism. The 
percentages of questions and of answers depend on 
the degree of participation of the adult in the situa- 
tion. However, several trends in regard to categories 
Of socialized speech appear to be valid. 

There is a strong affective element in the early 
speech of children, for they seem to speak first about 
the things they feel strongly about such as wishes, 
commands, threats, and other emotionally toned 
responses. Among children 1.5 to 2.5 years of age 
responses which are mere naming of objects, pictures, 
and the like are prominent while they are asking 
“what” questions and building up a basic vocabulary 


of nouns. Only somewhat later, 3 to 4 years of age, 
do remarks associated with the situation emerge. Such 
responses are indicative of the child's increasing ability 
to recall information and to bring his past experi- 
ences to bear on the present situation, to talk about 
the future and related items, and to integrate his 
experiences and talk about them. 

The category of children’s questions has received 
special attention, not only in the major developmental 
studies but also in separate studies by Piaget (41), 
E. A. Davis (11), M. E. Smith (50), and Lewis (31). 
This area was reviewed by Fahey (18) in 1942. In 
general the percentage of questions obtained in any 
one study is highly dependent upon the situation in 
which the language is sampled, more questions being 
asked of adults than of children. The number of 
questions seems to be a function also of intellectual 
level, and children from upper socioeconomic levels 
have been found to ask more questions than those 
from lower socioeconomic levels. There is little 
agreement among the various studies in regard to 
the types of questions asked. Piaget (41) stresses the 
affective rather than the intellectual aspects of the 
early “why” questions, and Lewis (31) emphasizes the 
playful and attention-getting character of much of 
the child’s question-and-answer activity. He also 
brings out that children in building up their knowledge 
in various areas often ask questions to which they al- 
ready know the answer. This is in effect making 
tentative statements and seeking social sanctions for 
their formulations by way of corroboration or rejec- 
tion by others. 

Interrelationships of various measures of language 
development. In spite of the wide variety of meas- 
ures of linguistic development which have been em- 
ployed, there has been little work directed to the ques- 
tion of the relative importance of the various meas- 
ures or to any form of integration of them into a 
single linguistic index. Most of the analyses have 
yielded sets of mutually interdependent measures 
which are difficult or impossible to manipulate sta- 
tistically. 

Williams (57) working at the preschool level studied 
articulation, vocabulary, correctness of word usage, 
and length, completeness, and complexity of sentence. 
All were scored with satisfactory reliability in terms 
of arbitrarily quantified measures. Complete data 
were available on only thirty-eight three- and four- 
year- olds. A rather strong positive relationship was 
found among the various language measures with the 
exception of the two vocabulary indices, which ap- 
peared to be relatively independent of other aspects 
of language. 

Yedinack (59) studied the interrelationships of lan- 
guage measures in second-grade children chosen from 
89 classes of 2147 pupils. Functional articulatory 
disabilities were found in 3.31 per cent, serious read- 
ing disabilities in 3.12 per cent, and both handicaps 
in 1.26 per cent. Marked overlapping of linguistic 
defects was found. Forty per cent of the reading 
disability cases also had functional articulatory de- 
fects, and 38 per cent of the cases identified as having 
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articulatory difficulties were also seriously retarded in 

She selected a control group of 74 normal readers 
and speakers who matched the disability groups in 
age, sex, and school grade. In general, rather sub- 
stantial correlations ranging from .54 to .93 were 
found among the variables of length, completeness, 
and complexity of sentence structure. Vocabulary 
and articulation were relatively independent of other 
measures of language and also of oral and silent read- 
ing ability in these comparatively homogeneous 
groups. Yedinack (59) concludes that the interrela- 
tionships of her various language measures were not 
markedly different in the groups having articulatory 
and reading difficulties from those in the control 
group of second-graders who were normal in speech 
and reading. 

Relation of language development to other aspects 
of development. Since there is no general index of 
linguistic development available, there is little direct 
evidence of its relationship to other aspects of the 
child's development. In regard to motor behavior, 
language is usually thought of as a substitute for 
Eestures and other overt responses. Shirley (47) and 
Brigance (5) report a cyclical Telationship between 
language and motor development in the first two 
years: there seem to be plateaus in language develop- 
ment when the child is learning to walk or acquiring 
some other motor skill which requires his undivided 
attention. Bilto (4) reports that 90 speech-defective 
children between 9 and 18 years of age were markedly 
inferior on three sets of motor tasks. The literature 
On the relationship between lateral dominance and 
language development is confused; much further work 
from the genetic, dynamic, and neurological points 
Of View is needed in this area before conclusions can 
be stated. See HANDEDNESS. 

In relation to intellectual development the evidence 
is more clear-cut. Feeble-minded children are always 
late in learning to talk, and a child who talks early is 
quite likely to be above average in intelligence. Al- 
though delayed Speech is often symptomatic of gen- 
eral mental retardation, there are many other reasons 
Why a child may be late in talking. Sirkin and Lyons 
(48) report that only one third of a group of feeble- 
minded individuals speak normally, and speech cor- 
rection work was ineffective below a mental age of 
5.5 years. Intellectually gifted children are always 
accelerated in language development, and Vocabulary 
tests are quite generally recognized to be the best 
single indicators of Eeneral intelligence. 

All the developmental trends reported with chrono- 
logical age in the normative studies of language devel- 
opment also appear when the data are analyzed ac- 
cording to mental age groups, and all the group differ- 
ences in linguistic development which have been 
reported are parallelled by differences in IQ. It is 
also interesting to note that all measures of infant 
intelligence have proved unsuccessful before the age 
When language appears. The approach of Irwin (24) 
analyzing the Prelinguistic babblings of infants ap- 
Pears to be most promising in this regard. 


As pointed out above, children first use language 
to express content which has a strong emotional tone. 
Further evidence of the relationship between emo- 
tional and linguistic development comes chiefly in a 
negative way from the study of clinical deviants. 
Many speech defects, particularly stuttering and in- 
fantile speech, are symptoms of emotional maladjust- 
ment. Many clinical cases of delayed speech have 
been traced to emotional trauma, and mutism is a 
frequent symptom of childhood schizophrenia, There 
is also a growing body of clinical evidence that severe 
reading disabilities are due to deep-rooted problems 
of maladjustment often associated with the dynamics 
of the family relationships (36). It thus appears that 
experimental work on the relationship between emo- 
tional and linguistic development is indicated. 

Further evidence is also needed on the relationships 
between linguistic and social development. From 
studies and casual observation of young children it is 
evident that the child is decidedly an individualist in 
his play until the onset of language. Mallay (32) 
reports that as the child learns to make verbal rather 
than motor approaches to other children his socializa- 
tion is facilitated. Schmidt (43) has shown that 
speech therapy given to a group of mental defectives 
facilitated their social development. I. P. Davis (14) 
reports a positive correlation between maturity of 
articulation and acceptable social behavior. She states 
that this may indicate either that the factors which 
retard a child’s speech also retard his social develop- 
ment or that a speech difficulty may contribute to 
social retardation. 

Effect of environmental factors. There is abundant 
evidence in the literature (12, 15, 34, 60) to show that 
children from the upper socioeconomic groups are 
more advanced in all aspects of language develop- 
ment. Since intelligence is usually measured by 
means of verbal tests, it is difficult or impossible from 
available data to say whether these differences are 
due to differences in intellectual capacity or whether 
the differences in intelligence-test scores merely reflect 
more basic differences in language development. 

Drever (17), Bean (3), and others report that in- 
creases in children’s vocabulary are almost always 
associated with travel and other broadening environ- 
mental experiences. The age of the child’s associates 
also appears to make a difference in his linguistic 
development; children who associate chiefly with 
adults are usually precocious in language develop- 
ment. Only children are especially advanced, even 
more so than would be expected on the basis of age, 
intelligence, and socioeconomic status. Institution 
and orphanage environments seem to produce chil- 
dren with a paucity of linguistic skill, their retarda- 
tion in this respect being much more serious than 
their intellectual retardation. 

Multiple births also seem to produce an environ- 
mental situation which is not conducive to optimum 
linguistic growth. Day (15) found a two-year retarda- 
tion in the language of twins at 5 years of age. Davis 
(12) found that the handicap tended to be overcome 
to some extent after school entrance. Triplets and 
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the famous Dionne quintuplets have also been found 
to be even more seriously retarded than twins. Ap- 
parently such children have a very intimate and satis- 
fying social experience in which they do not need 
language as much for communication as the children 
who grow up as singletons. 

Several studies, particularly those by Young (60), 
McConnon (37), M. E. Smith (50), and Williams and 
Mattson (58), indicate that language samples vary 
greatly with the situation in which the sample is 
recorded. Smith (50) found, for example, that chil- 
dren use longer sentences and ask more questions 
when alone with an adult than when in a group of 
children. 

Individual differences. The extremes of individual 
differences in language development are indeed strik- 
ing. They range all the way from the mutism of the 
adult idiot, the deaf-mute, or the child schizophrenic 
to the gifted child who begins to use words at 8 
months and sentences by one year of age. Individual 
differences in linguistic development closely parallel 
differences which have been found in intellectual 
development, and differences in language development 
contribute greatly to differences in intellectual devel- 
opment that have thus far been measured. It is inter- 
esting to note that all intelligence tests which have 
proved to have a satisfactory degree of validity are 
heavily weighted with verbal items. 

Sex differences in language development are small 
but consistently favor the girls. Whenever groups 
of boys and girls are well matched in age, intelligence, 
and socioeconomic status, and when the situation in 
which responses are recorded does not favor the inter- 
ests of either sex, language differences in favor of 
girls appear in a wide variety of measures which 
reveal developmental trends. When they do not 
appear, their absence can nearly always be accounted 
for on the basis of selection on one of the above- 
mentioned factors. The evidence on articulation, 
comprehensibility of speech, and incidence of speech 
defects and reading disabilities also tends to favor the 
girls; boys much more often develop some form of 
language disorder. 

The few studies which have been conducted on the 
language development of handicapped children indi- 
cate that there are important differences in language 
depending on the nature of the handicap. For ex- 
ample, Maxfield (33) found that blind children tend 
to ask more questions, give fewer commands, and 
have an unusually high percentage of emotionally 
toned responses when compared with seeing children. 
The interesting studies by the Heiders (22) on deaf 
children indicate that the sentences of the deaf are 
shorter than those of hearing children, include rela- 
tively more simple and fewer compound and complex 
sentences, fewer verbs, and relatively more infinitives 
and prepositional phrases than the sentences of nor- 
mal children. 

Conclusion. In general it appears that recent years 
have seen a marked increase in interest in language as 
a psychological phenomenon. This interest has been 
primarily in language as a form of social behavior 
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rather than as a form of thought. The research in 
the field has been characterized by a relentless search 
for new and better tools and by the application of 
these techniques to larger numbers of normals in 
more carefully controlled situations as well as to 
deviant groups. The age ranges studied have spread 
from the preschool level downward into infancy and 
upward into the school ages. There is need for much 
better integration of clinical observations and devel- 
opmental normative studies on both normal and 
abnormal groups. 
DoRroTHEA MCCARTHY 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — IX. DRAWING. 
Since the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
study of children’s drawings has become an increas- 
ingly important area of psychological and educational 
research. With the passage of time, however, the 
typical aims of these investigations have undergone 
progressive change, The earlier studies were largely 
fact-finding. They were concerned with such ques- 
tions as what children like to draw, age changes in the 
usual manner of depicting objects, and racial and sex 
differences. The more recent investigations have dealt 
chiefly with the underlying significance of children’s 
drawings as a form of expression and hence with their 
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possible use as indices to the child’s general level of 
concept development and as symbols from which the 
nature of the unconscious forces that give rise to his 
overt behavior may be inferred. For convenience 
these topics may be grouped under the following gen- 
eral heads: 

1. Developmental stages in children's drawings 

2. Drawing as an index to general ability, including 
the development of concepts and changes in the 
child’s typical modes of thinking 

3. Drawing as a “projéctive mechanism" from 
which at least partial insight into the private world 
of childhood may be had 

4. Therapeutic use of drawing in the treatment of 
maladjusted children and adults 

5. Social anthropology as revealed by racial, sex, 
and culture-group differences in children’s drawings 

6. Educational psychology of drawing, including 
the measurement of drawing achievement and of 
special talent in drawing 

Only the first three of these topics will be con- 
sidered here. For the others, see ART EDUCATION; 
RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS; SEX DIFFER- 
ENCES. 

Developmental stages in children’s drawings. The 
first important attempt to classify the drawings of 
children on the basis of the developmental changes 
that appear with age was made by Kerschensteiner 
(8) during the years 1903-1905. His analysis was 
based on a study of approximately 100,000 drawings 
by school children in Munich. The three stages that 
he pointed out are still cited by almost every investi- 
gato: in the field. 

During the first stage the child draws what he 
knows, not what he sees. He therefore depicts each 
object according to a fixed scheme that is modified 
little or not at all by variations in perspective or by 
changes in the angle from which the object is viewed. 
Such special features as he has in mind are for the 
most part indicated by verbal description or in some 
cases by the addition of a few schematic symbols to 
the standard scheme which itself remains unaltered. 
For example, in drawing a picture of a little girl pick- 
ing flowers, the child first draws the girl according to 
his usual scheme, then adds the flowers, and tells you 
that the little girl is picking them. The majority of 
children do not pass beyond this stage before the age 
of five or six years. The transition from the first 
stage begins when the child introduces some modifica- 
tions into his original scheme in an attempt to depict 
the facts as they appear to an observer. Often these 
early attempts at externalizing his knowledge take on 
somewhat bizarre forms. Thus, in the example just 
given, the most common solution of the problem con- 
sists in extending the length of the arm to a point 
Where it reaches and touches the flowers on the 
ground at the girl’s feet. The remainder of the draw- 
ing is at first unchanged, but with advancing age 
further modifications are introduced until the second 
stage is reached. : 

The second stage is described by Kerschensteiner 
as that in which the child attempts to represent the 
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object as he sees it. During this stage the same object 
will be drawn in many different ways according to its 
position with reference to the observer and to other 
Objects in the drawing. Progress from the first stage to 
the second is gradual rather than abrupt, since the 
ability to introduce variations in the manner of depict- 
ing a given object is acquired slowly by a process that 
closely resembles “trial and error" learning. With the 
majority of children a progressive narrowing of the 
range of subjects chosen for drawing can be observed 
as age advances, with practice centering almost wholly 
upon a chosen few. It thus happens that, in his draw- 
ings of objects that have received relatively little 
practice, a child may appear to be still in the sche- 
matic stage while his drawings of more favored objects 
have advanced well into the representative stage. 

Although many children never pass beyond the 
representative stage, a fair number go on to a third 
level in which definite account is taken of perspective 
and an attempt is made to give the impression of 
three-dimensional space. 

Rouma (15) was one of the first to attempt a de- 
tailed analysis of the very early stages in drawing 
and in the drawing of the human figure. He describes 
four steps in what might be called the “prerepresent- 
ative” drawings of the very young child which may 
be roughly characterized as follows: 

1. The child adapts his hand to the instrument. 

2. The child gives a definite name to the inco- 
herent lines that he traces, but this name is chosen 
from pure fancy. 

3. The child announces in advance that which he is 
going to draw, but the drawing remains a simple 
scribble, in no way modified by the declared intent. 

4. The child sees a resemblance between the lines 
Obtained by chance and certain objects and thus sup- 
plies his drawing with an ex post facto name. 

Thereafter the child attempts to duplicate this for- 
tuitous success and in so doing builds up and perfects 
his schematic representation of various objects.! 

Rouma also outlines the stages in the representation 
of the human figure. He notes six levels of develop- 
ment as follows: 

1. Tentative attempts at representation similar to 
the preliminary stages outlined above 

2. The “tadpole” stage, in which the drawings con- 
sist chiefly of a large round head with dots or strokes 
to indicate the features and a rather indefinite number 
of appendages which stand for the limbs 

3. Transitional stage in which the trunk sometimes 
appears and the limbs and features take on more 
definite outlines 

4. Complete representation of the human figure as 
seen in full face 

5. Transitional stage between full face and profile. 
During this stage many bizarre confusions in locating 
the features and in alignment of the various parts are 
frequently seen 

1 Note the close parallel between Rouma’s account of 
the early development of drawing and the theory of the 
acquisition of spoken language given by Allport in his 
Social Psychology. See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT— VIII. 
LANGUAGE. 
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6. The profile 

In the average child the first three stages are com- 
pleted by the age of six years. Roughly speaking, the 
fourth stage occupies the seventh and eighth years 

while profile drawings that are free from major con- 
fusions with the earlier form of representation do 
not appear on the average until about the age of nine. 

While the majority of investigators have based 
their conclusions upon the cross-sectional study of 
large numbers of cases, there are also a number of 
valuable longitudinal studies of the drawings of single 
children. The most elaborate of these are by Luquet 
(11), Eng (5), and Hildreth (7). 

Drawing as an index to general mental ability. Al- 
though the correlation between talent in drawing and 
general ability has usually been found to be rather 
low, when the drawings of young children are judged 
on the basis of their developmental characteristics 
rather than their artistic merit, the relationship to 
general intelligence is reasonably close. 

Goodenough (6) developed an analytic scale for 
measuring the intelligence of children between the 
ages of four and ten which is based on the drawing of 
a man. The 51 points of the scale have to do with 
the following special features of the drawing: (a) 
number of items, (b) spatial relationships, (c) nu- 
merical concepts including sense of proportion, and 
(d) motor coordination. Correlations with the 1916 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet test for single-year age 
groups within the range for which the test is designed 
are in the neighborhood of .75 for groups of normal 
Variability. The test is somewhat more useful in dis- 
tinguishing children who are mentally retarded than 
for selecting the mentally superior. While it is obvi- 
ously not a substitute for more exact individual tests, 
Such as the Binet, it compares well with other primary- 
group tests of intelligence and its nonverbal character 
makes it particularly useful in schools where many of 
the children are of foreign parentage. The scale has 
been used successfully in a number of studies of deaf 
children and of primitive groups as well as in foreign 
Countries. 

Drawings by children who are mentally retarded. 
The fact that the test just described is a more accurate 
means of selecting children from the lower than from 
the upper extreme of the intellectual distribution re- 
Sults in part from the special difficulties that backward 
children are likely to have in modifying their earlier 
stereotyped patterns of drawing in order to express a 
new concept. The bizarre forms resulting from this 
nonadaptability of behavioral habit are many and 
Varied. Arms and legs remain attached to the head, 
regardless of the addition of the trunk. Change from 
the full-face to the profile position does not alter the 
Original position of the features and thus the new 
drawing Possesses a double set, one appropriate to 
each position. Normal children make these adapta- 
tions far more easily. When feeble-minded children 
are matched with younger normal children on the 
basis of total score on the Goodenough scale, the 
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former usually exceed the latter in the proportion of 
their total score that is earned on the items involving 
motor coordination and number of details shown, 
while the normal exceed the defectives in items hav- 
ing to do with sense of proportion and spatial 
relationships. 

Use of drawing as a “projective method” for the 
study of child personality. As early as 1908 Rouma 
(14) called attention to the peculiar characteristics 
shown in the drawings of a boy who was described 
as a “pathological liar,” and in 1926 Goodenough (6) 
reported fairly marked differences between the per- 
Sonality characteristics of a small group of children 
whose drawings displayed certain unusual features 
and those of a group of matched controls whose draw- 
ings were qualitatively normal. During recent years 
interest in the use of drawing as an index to person- 
ality differences and especially as an aid to under- 
standing the emotional and social problems of indi- 
vidual children has increased rapidly. Traube (16) 
analyzed the drawings of problem children 6 to 14 
years of age and noted a number of symbolic factors 
that seemed related to their personality difficulties. 
Vogelsang (17) has reported similar findings for a 
somewhat older group of juvenile delinquents. Mott 
(13) secured a correlation of .66 between certain 
selected features of the drawings of 138 school chil- 
dren and their ratings on the Marston Scale for 
measuring introversion-extroversion. Merzbach (12) 
has described the case of a fourteen-year-old boy who 
resorted almost wholly to drawing as a means of ex- 
pression during a psychotic state. These drawings 
were found to be useful in uncovering his mental con- 
flicts. Brill (2), in a study of feeble-minded children 
classified as “well adjusted” or “poorly adjusted,” 
found that the former group tended to score higher 
and the latter group lower on the Goodenough draw- 
ing test than on the Stanford-Binet. 

The successful use of drawing as an integral part of 
the psychiatric interview has been reported by a num- 
ber of psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, par- 
ticularly in working with young children. Among the 
ten detailed case reports of psychiatric interviews with 
children assembled by Witmer (18), drawing was an 
important feature of both diagnosis and therapy in 
each of the four cases who were under the age of 
9 years. Among the three nine-year-olds, drawing 
Was used intensively with one case, to some extent in 
another, while in the third instance other creative 
activities such as woodwork and clay modelling took 
its place. For the three cases 13 to 17 years of age, 
verbal discussion only is reported. 

By far the most elaborate studies on the use of 
drawing in the analysis of child personality are those 
by Alschuler and Hattwick (1), Elkisch (4), and Wolff 
(19). Mention should also be made of the extremely 
stimulating work of Lowenfeld (10) on the visual and 
nonvisual sources of drawing, painting, and sculpture 
as seen in the artistic products of the blind and weak- 
sighted as well as of the Buck H-T-P test (3). The 
latter, however, is still in process of standardization 
and is designed primarily for use with older subjects. 
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In the belief that children of preschool age tend to 
express the same feelings through creative media that 
they express in overt behavior, Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick studied the paintings of 150 nursery-school chil- 
dren over a period of one or more years. These early 
productions, they state, have but slight reference to 
objective reality but are chiefly determined by self- 
feeling. Although the individual case studies which 
they present are exceedingly instructive, their at- 
tempts at drawing conclusions with respect to the sig- 
nificance of certain colors or forms for children in 
general are less convincing. Very few of the critical 
ratios are high enough to indicate dependable trends. 
Indeed it would be surprising if such proved to be the 
case, for feelings are individual affairs and there is 
small likelihood that the particular expressive symbols 
through which one child tries to find relief from his 
pent-up emotions will be identical with those chosen 
by a second. Alschuler and Hattwick describe the 
case of a little girl, the child of divorced parents, who 
had never known security in her home. This child 
repeatedly painted an ovate red mass which she called 
“a house.” Of a total of 187 paintings made during 
the period of observation, 133 were of this type. The 
fact that such paintings were most likely to be made 
during periods of emotional distress lends support to 
the interpretation of their significance as an emotional 
outlet for this child. But another child, in similar 
circumstances, might fix upon an entirely different 
symbol which for him would be equally valid. Al- 
schuler and Hattwick are to be commended for their 
attempt to verify their conclusions by satistical treat- 
ment of the data, but it is questionable whether the 
methods used were wisely chosen. Unique phenom- 
ena cannot be handled by methods designed to show 
group trends. Nevertheless it is even more unsafe 
to rely upon surface impressions or preconceived 
theories for the interpretation of the creative activi- 
ties of children as the greater number of the investi- 
gators in this area appear to have done. For “pro- 
jection” is a mechanism that cuts both ways. If it is 
true that the child projects his own inner feelings and 
attitudes into the pattern of his art products, it is 
equally true that the adult is all too likely to do the 
same in his attempts at interpreting them. This fact 
constitutes a rather serious dilemma which few have 
recognized or attempted to solve in spite of the wide- 
spread popularity of the projective approach. Sound 
methods for the objective treatment of data pertain- 
ing to a single and unique case are urgently needed 
if such procedures are to be placed on a truly scien- 
tific basis. 

FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—X. CONCEPTS. A 
concept may be defined, tentatively, as a general idea 
of a class of objects or of relationships. General 
ideas have been subjects of acute analysis since 
ancient times, but it was not until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century that they received careful 
scientific study. General accounts and interpretations 
of the development of thinking in children discuss the 
growth of concepts and refer to many special studies 
of them, as well as to other treatments that give inci- 
dental information or understanding (7, 35, 37). We 
shall here survey the more detailed studies concerned 
with concepts according to the type of method used 
and note the character of the findings. 

Biographical studies and the questionnaire method. 
Early biographical studies of individual children con- 
tained reports on general ideas in connection with the 
treatment of such topics as language, drawing, play, 
and imagination. Among these studies we may men- 
tion those of Darwin (8), Lindner (21), and Perez (25). 
In 1907 and 1909 Clara and William Stern (34) pub- 
lished painstaking and penetrating reports on aspects 
of the mental development of their own children. 
Their observations are interpreted in relation to the 
findings of others, and a number of ingenious methods 
of study devised by the Sterns and used first with their 
own children are described. Among these is the very 
important Aussage method which revealed the great 
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suggestibility of children and the many sources of 
error in their observations and reports. 

The demand by school authorities for knowledge 
of the child mind stimulated psychologists to attempt 
systematic studies of children’s ideas. In 1891 
G. Stanley Hall (15) published his classic article, “The 
Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School,” a 
study inspired by investigations that had been carried 
out in Berlin and utilizing the then new “questionnaire 
method." Despite certain shortcomings in the method, 
the study clearly pointed to an inaccuracy and con- 
fusion in children's knowledge of the world which 
startled both teachers and psychologists. It was fol- 
lowed by a flood of similar studies. 

Studies of language. In France, Binet was working 
Out specific tests of thought processes. When in 1905 
he first published, with Simon, his scale of intelligence 
tests (4), he gave an important place to vocabulary 
tests and to definitions of both concrete and abstract 
words. He had found that children first define an 
Object in terms of use, and not until much later as a 
member of a class. Abstract ideas such as justice 
Were not correctly defined by his subjects, on the 
average, until about twelve. The Objective analysis of 
the language used by children has yielded very sug- 
gestive results. But the study of language as a key to 
ideas possessed by the child has serious limitations, 
since words may function as mere learned items of 
Tesponse or as verbal habits and often do not indicate 
the possession by the child Of the ideas. they would 
connote in adults (27, 28). 

Experimental studies. Experimental Psychologists 
gradually worked out carefully controlled methods 
for the direct study of concepts. At first, because 
Psychology was defined by most psychologists as the 
Science of consciousness and the basic method was 
that of introspection, the main interest was simply in 
analyzing the contents of Consciousness at the time of 
experiencing a general idea. Since children were 
known to be Very poor at introspection, adults were 
for the most part used as Subjects. 

One of the first experimental methods used con- 
sisted in presenting to the subject a Series of words, 
to each of which he was to respond in a specified 
Way. For example, the Subject might be asked to say 
“yes” or to press a button as soon as he had grasped 
the meaning of the Word; or he might be asked to Live 
the opposite of the Word, or, for two Words, the name 
Of a class including both of them. In any case, im- 
mediately after making the required response the 
Subject had to give a careful intr 


Ospective account 
of his consciousness at the moment of attaining the 
concept (3, 32). 


These early experiments gave rise to a great deal 
of discussion about the “essential nature” of a general 
idea, since there was Wide and striking disagreement 
among the subjects as to Contents noted. There was 
hot argument, for example, as to whether a general 
idea Can be entertained without a Sensory image 
being present. After the turn of the century, with 
the spread of a biologically oriented and functional 
Psychology, the Controversy over the Conscious con- 


tents of an idea came to seem unimportant. Interest 
shifted to the problem of how concepts develop and 
function. Nonsense syllables, already much used in 
memory experiments, were employed in the building 
up of artificial concepts. Presumably adult learning 
of such concepts and adult description of inner ex- 
perience during such learning would throw light on 
the probable course of concept-learning in children 
Who could themselves be tested on the simpler 
problems. 

One of the most ingenious series of experiments 
using this approach was that of Ach (1). He used 
geometrical solids, to classes of which the subjects 
learned to attach nonsense names. For example, in 
One series all the heavy large objects were called 
“Gazun.” After each concept had been learned, the 
experimenter required the subjects to construct sen- 
tences containing, and if possible to give a definition 
of, the nonsense word. The four children used as 
Subjects learned to respond with the correct nonsense 
name to the objects but were unable to give correct 
definitions. Adult subjects gave definitions but not all 
of these were accurate. 

In this country Hull used groups of Chinese char- 
acters each with a common radical (18). The sub- 
jects (adults) learned to classify the objects cor- 
rectly but were often unable to describe or draw the 
common element (radical) of a group. Smoke (33), 
Working at first under A. P. Weiss, devised a method 
in which for each group of objects presented, the 
common feature was not an “identical element” but a 
relationship of some sort. A “gid,” for example, was 
the name for a blue triangle and a green square, the 
triangle being within the square but not touching it. 
The method involved a longer and more complex 
course of development of the concept and permitted 
teports from the subjects (college students) at dif- 
ferent stages. Subjects tended to identify concepts 
correctly before they could give accurate definitions. 
Some reported as a phase of their experience the 
forming of hypotheses, their testing in later trials, and 
their acceptance or rejection according to the course 
of the experiment. 

Heidbreder (17), in her Valuable series of experi- 
ments on college students, used three different classes 
of groupings designated by nonsense names. Cards 
Showed (a) pictures of common objects, (b) draw- 
ings of geometrical forms, and (c) groups of objects 
Varying in number. There Was a gradual develop- 
ment of each concept with the subject not aware, as 
a Tule, of the transition from a mere perceptual re- 
Sponse to a generalized one. As they sought to learn 
the meaning of the terms, the subjects showed a strong 
tendency to use Concrete schemata and references 
to concrete objects. Concepts of groups of concrete 
Objects were most easily formed, then those of Be0- 
metrical forms, then of number. “This is an argument 
against too abstract a type of teaching, even for col- 
lege students. 

Welch and Long (14, 22, 36) have been making a 
Sustained experimental attack On generalization and 
concept formation in children themselves, some of 
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their subjects being under two years of age. In one 
experiment children formed hierarchies of concepts, 
first of vegetables, then of food, then of human neces- 
sities. In another, the hierarchies were more abstract, 
nonsense names being given to hierarchical arrange 
ments of geometrical forms. Such factors as age, 1Q, 
and score on memory tests were studied. There were 
great individual differences and inconsistencies, but 
the results show not only that younger children can 
generalize and form abstract concepts but also that 
these processes can be studied usefully through experi- 
ments on children themselves. We need much more 
work along this line. 

In a series of experiments with students Reed (29) 
showed that concepts formed with attention to the 
purpose and meaning of the task were more quickly 
learned and better retained than those developed in 
a nonlogical manner. Reed’s experiments and those 
of others have thrown light on such factors as set, 
age, complexity of material, and type of problem. A 
number of studies have been concerned with particular 
concepts such as ideas of time and number (2, 8, 11, 
23) and with social concepts (24). These should be of 
special interest to classroom teachers. 

Experimental work has given us some reliable tools 
for use in constructing sound theories of concept 
formation. But for an understanding of the actual 
process of intellectual growth in children we must not 
only turn again to the older type of synthesizing study 
but also learn to appreciate and utilize certain more 
recent techniques. 

The clinical method. It is the writer's judgment 
that the clinical method as developed by Piaget is of 
far-reaching importance. His careful elaboration of 
the procedure necessary to the exploration of ideas 
that exist in young children below the level of clear 
awareness is a model for scientific procedure. Mas- 
tery of his account (26) should be a sine qua non for 
any serious student of ideas in children. Yet few of 
the critics of Piaget who have sought evidence to 
refute his hypotheses have taken the trouble to under- 
stand, still less use, his method (10, 16, 19). Through 
the highly critical use of questions, tests, and simple 
experiments Piaget arrived at illuminating hypotheses 
(27). He bas presented evidence showing (a) the 
thoroughly animistic character of thought in early 
childhood, (b) the absolutism or black-and-white 
thinking of young children with inability to assume in 
imagination the vantage point of another, and (c) the 
persisting reliance on nonrational devices in their 
thought processes. He has shown how under con- 
stant social stimulation these early modes of thought 
gradually give way, until at puberty most children 
have acquired a stock of fairly accurate and usable 
ideas about the world and human beings. More and 
more careful studies are confirming the main hy- 

otheses (7, 9, 31). 3 
Rl brilliant studies show the tremendous im- 
portance of learning by doing, of teaching the child to 
be genuinely appreciative of other points of view than 
his own, and of not relying on mere verbal teaching 
as is still the rule in many courses in history, lan- 
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guages, science, and other factual disciplines. Piaget 
makes Dewey seem even more important than he has 
been held to be. 

Comparative methods. Studies of ideas in the 
mentally disturbed, in animals, and among primitive 
peoples also throw light on the nature and develop- 
ment of thought in children. The psychologist- 
psychiatrist Cameron (5) has shown in an illuminating 
way how Piaget's ideas help to explain the thinking 
of the advanced schizophrenic whose thought has 
progressively withdrawn from the influence of the 
normal social checks. Other investigators have de- 
vised methods to test conceptual thinking in the 
mentally ill and have made suggestive comparative 
analyses (13, 30). 

The analysis of ideas in primitive peoples can throw 
important light on concept formation. Stimulating 
work along this line has been done by anthropologists 
(37: 299-312), but they often use techniques not en- 
tirely satisfactory to psychologists. The recent work 
of Kluckhohn and Leighton (20) marks a definite ad- 
vance in method. Among psychologists Dennis has 
done important work (9). He is correctly critical of 
the work of Mead. This field is a promising one for 
future research. 

Werner has discussed preconceptual behavior in 
animals (37: 213-22). Certain students of animal be- 
havior have spoken of concepts in animals (12) and 
their work is valuable and suggestive, but so far no 
abstract “concepts” have been demonstrated in ani- 
mals; and beyond suggesting techniques, it would 
seem that the students of animal behavior can con- 
tribute little to our practical understanding of the 
actual growth of ideas in children. 

Conclusion. Our survey of the research on concept 
formation points to the sterility of the old sub- 
jectivistic approach and to the limitations of any 
treatment of concepts as if they were static formula- 
tions acquired one by one as the child grows. We 
may now restate our tentative definition, following the 
functionalist tradition in American psychology and 
H. A. Carr (6) in particular, and say that a concept 
is a present item of experience functioning in a sym- 
bolic capacity as a response to any one of a class of 
objects or relationships having a common character- 
istic. Clearly each concept is built up out of re- 
peated experiences and only gradually can it become 
logical and fully serviceable. Such logical and flexi- 
ble concepts cannot be acquired through mere word 
learning but are products of the constant inter- 
action of the child with his physical and particularly 
his social environment. Conceptual thinking, more- 
over, is constantly influenced by subconscious factors, 
and concepts themselves function at a nonconscious 
level to influence further thought and conduct. If 
this functional formulation is sound, we greatly need 
a more realistic and humanistic kind of education 
which will determinedly avoid mere verbal teaching 
and seek to equip our children with serviceable, 
growing ideas, thoughtfully acquired out of their 
experience. 

MARGARET W. CURTI 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XIL. LEARNING AND 
AGE. Knowledge of the relation between learning 
ability and age is of importance in providing instruc- 
tion for the individual child and in designing a curricu- 
lum for all children. Does the young child learn 
more readily than the older? Does the child learn 
more readily than the adult? These questions imply 
a simple answer in terms of a unitary function. Actu- 
ally the low intercorrelations between learning rates 
for different material and in different situations show 
that learning is a family of many complex functions. 
No simple answer, therefore, can be given. More- 
Over, very few investigations are designed specifically 
to study the relation between learning and age. 
Much of the available data comes from studies in 
Which the analysis for age was incidental to that for 
other factors. The answers may also depend upon 
the methods of analysis used. As Munn (28) points 
out, the use of absolute gains and final level attained 
favors the adolescent, while percentage of gain shows 
little or no relation to age. 

The first possibility is that the nervous system itself 
Varies in plasticity with age. Careful studies of ani- 
mals, in which factors over a Wide range of ages were 
excellently controlled, favor the younger animals (1, 
14, 34). But the differences are so small and so 
readily overcome by increasing the motivation of 
older animals (34) that we must turn elsewhere for 
the explanation of age relations. 

Under similar conditions the Phenomena and prin- 
ciples of learning are similar for animals, children, 
and adults. Studies comparing children of various 
ages and children and adults show similar results with 
Tespect to: (a) conditioning [with some limitations] 
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(31), (b) form of the learning curve (10, 12), (c) effect 
of no practice upon retention (2, 18, 24), (d) relation 
of relearning to original learning (2, 18, 24), (e) su- 
periority of distributed over concentrated practice 
(6, 22), (f) bilateral transfer (37), (8) reactions to the 
double-alternation problem [except for the lowest age 
group] (8), (h) favorable effect of tuition (9), (i) re- 
troactive inhibition (20), (j) reminiscence (25), and 
(Kk) transfer (26). Transfer seems to take place in 
young children at a simple level in which units of 
skill are carried over (26) and in older children at the 
more complex level of generalization (28, 30). But 
both processes are present in some degree in both 
younger and older children. 

In the light of these results it is difficult to make 
out a case for qualitative differences in learning at 
various ages; what seem to hold are quantitative dif- 
ferences in the weight and importance of factors 
present in some degree at all levels. . One exception 
must, however, be made; after the age of a year and 
a half, language equips the child with a symbolic 
mechanism and substitution process that permit types 
of learning beyond the range of the infant. 

Almost every study reveals superior performance in 
older children and adolescents. During growth vir- 
tually every adjusting process correlates positively 
with age. The few advantages of the younger child 
arise out of his greater. activity, the greater ease of 
motivating him for an immediate task, the greater 
repetitiveness of his play, and his lack of caution 
which is of advantage in some learning situations. 
But the younger child is more dependent on adults, is 
more negativistic, makes more errors, is more easily 
fatigued, reacts more slowly, has less motivation for 
imposed tasks, and has poorer work habits and more 
inadequate motor control. The older child is stronger, 
has better motor coordination, greater endurance and 
persistence, a greater attention span, better memory, 
observes and reports better, makes fewer errors, has 
better work babits, and directs his energy more effec- 
tively to his goals. He has more capacity to gen- 
eralize, explores more systematically, and seems to 
profit more from given amounts of practice (18). He 
is better at comprehending, inspecting, and antici- 
pating (19). He profits more from instruction in 
better methods of working (33). 

As an example of changes with age the Holaday 
and Stoddard (13) motion-picture study can be cited. 
It probably came as near equalizing motivation and 
placing children of different ages under similar situ- 
ations as any in the literature. The day after seeing 
a movie children age 8-9 made 60 per cent, age 11-12, 
75 per cent, and age 15-16, 91 per cent of the adult 
scores. The percentages of items recalled by the age 
groups on the first, second (1% months later), and 
third (3 months later) tests were: 


group Ist 2nd 3rd 

8-9 52 47 48 
11-12 66 59 56 
15-16 81 7 69 
Adult 88 72 73 
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Many other attempts in both perceptual-motor and 
ideational learning, to study various ages in com- 
parable situations, have yielded results favoring older 
children (4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 21, 33, 35, 
36, 38). Munn (28) lists many references, dating back 
to the earliest psychological literature, which show the 
superiority of the older child in memory and the 
delayed reaction. 

Because of greater intelligence, more experience, 
and better insight, older children and adults have a 
great advantage in the first attack in a learning situ- 
ation. But if it is not too complex, age differences 
disappear with practice. McGinnis (26) found that 
the separation of two-, three-, and four-year-olds which 
was very marked in the early trials practically dis- 
appeared after fifty trials. 

Learning in which the skills are primarily per- 
ceptual-motor can be distinguished from those of the 
symbolic-conceptual-insight type. In the former, 
under highly skilled tuition and with much practice, 
very great progress and exceptional performances are 
often recorded for children. In this area lie many 
skilled musical, dancing, acrobatic, and athletic per- 
formances which attract much notice. McGraw (27) 
was amazingly successful in teaching swimming, roller- 
skating, and climbing to an infant who far exceeded 
his untrained brother and most older children as well. 
But the individual and intensive training lasted many 
months. 

Skills of the symbolic-conceptual-insight type in- 
volve an altitude factor correlated with age, Prob- 
lems that are difficult for the younger child are rela- 
tively easy for the older child. Altitude may be 
partly a matter of complexity, which Mattson (24) 
found significant in that similar amounts of practice 
produced great differences in the acquisition and re- 
tention of the complex as compared with the simple 
skills. This is the answer to the many studies which 
find that practice produces little difference between 
trained and untrained groups. In the main they use 
simple skills or simple measures of the skills involved. 
Maier (23) found the ability to combine isolated ex- 
periences to reach a goal rare before 5 or 6 years of 
age, and Gellerman (8) found children under 6 unable 
to cope with the double-alternation problems. 

General statements with reference to age differences 
in learning are precarious, unless the level and type 
of learning are indicated. A common error is that of 
uncritically extending generalizations based on experi- 
ments in the perceptual-motor area to complex proc- 
esses in the symbolic-conceptual-insight area. 

Peterson (30) presents evidence that maximum effec- 
tiveness in learning comes late in adolescence, a con- 
clusion that is supported by evidence from practical 
studies in the classroom situation (3). In adulthood 
learning capacity remains at a level for a long time 
and then apparently declines. Thorndike (36) stresses 
the need of more time and practice on the part of 
older persons to accomplish results similar to those 
obtained by adolescents. Ruch (32) finds older per- 
Sons learn more readily in a familiar than an un- 
familiar context. Neither, however, found older per- 
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sons unable to learn nor indicated that the outcome 
of learning was less effective. See ADULT INTELLI- 
GENCE. j 
For the school and home a practical principle, 
much emphasized in the literature, emerges. It is that 
the task should be graded to the child's level. Edu- 
cators speak of the child's “readiness” and cover by 
that term his physical, mental, and experiential ma- 
turity for the task in hand. Before the child is 
“ready” teaching is difficult; after he is “ready” learn- 
ing goes rapidly. The evidence is substantial that in- 
struction may come too early for the child to use it. 
Often what is acquired slowly and with difficulty early 
is acquired rapidly and with ease later. Moreover, 
there is also a relation between optimum time and 
attitude. A child forced too early may dislike, while 
a child who is “ready” may like the same instruction. 

Research indicates that in addition to readiness the 
optimum time for instruction is also determined by 
the method of instruction, the intensity of motivation, 
and the social framework in which the learning is 
done. With greater expenditure of effort, more effec- 
tive methods of teaching, and greater skill in moti- 
vating the child, learning may take place at levels 
below those regarded as customary. The McGraw 
experiment (27) and other recorded cases of learning 
at an exceptionally early level in terms of accepted 
school standards are in point. Moreover, occasional 
children highly motivated by an interest or hobby do 
an extraordinary job of learning that far exceeds 
school expectations. 

In placing learning material in the curriculum (29) 
Still other factors enter. Account must be taken of 
the relation of the present skill to future skill and of 
the present and future needs of the child. Moreover, 
very practical considerations, such as ihe amount of 
time available, the competition with other subjects, 
and the necessities of group instruction, enter. 

‘There are, however, distinct advantages in early 
instruction. Ease and rapidity are not the only 
criteria involved in evaluating learning. By and large 
the world does not ask, “How long did it take you to 
learn to read?” but rather “Can you read?” and “How 
well can you read?” Early acquisition has important 
effects on later learning because it sets the stage for 
much more subsequent practice. The child who 
learns to swim early uses the Opportunities to swim 
that come, and, other things being equal, reaches a 
much higher level of proficiency than the child who 
learns in adolescence. Jersild and Bienstock (17) 
found, after a two-year lapse, much more skill in 
Young children given early musical training than in 
their controls, given no training. This results from 
increased ability to use and profit from the musical 
stimulation in the environment; training sensitizes the 
Person and enables him to use the resources in him- 
self and his environment. Often results obtained from 
Practice and from control groups, which after a lapse 
Of time are the same, are interpreted as showing that 
maturation is more important than learning. But 

Another view is possible. In the life framework, skills 
t are important to the individual continue to be 
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practiced and are kept alive and functioning, while 
those that are unimportant are dropped. The amount 
of informal practice which is put into some activities 
by children who are so sensitized is enormous. Learn- 
ing is a dynamic and reorienting process, not a static 
and fixed one. 

The value of early instruction in the skills and 
activities which are tools that enlarge the child’s life- 
space and give him control over his environment is 
Obvious. Even though the adolescent can learn to 
Tread more quickly than the six-year-old, the advantage 
for both the individual and the group remains with 
early instruction, Another value lies in the manner in 
Which early instruction blocks off poor habits and 
unfortunate skills by giving the child both an excellent 
beginning and desirable modes of expending the 
energy which he possesses in large amount. 

Younger children learn what is put before them 
because they lack interfering habits. They lose in 
capacity to acquire new skills as they build up a 
Series of interfering habits, i.e. the child becomes 
more structuralized as he grows older. Structuraliza- 
tion increases the child’s effectiveness in meeting situ- 
ations within the familiar context. Too often this 
effectiveness is purchased at the cost of versatility and 
spontaneity. But in a good environment, the capacity 
to learn can be maintained and increased. There is 
growth in learning. Its effect is to modify. the whole 
Organism, making some behavior more likely and 
other behavior more unlikely. What is acquired at 
any point in the developmental sequence determines 
the direction and character of Subsequent develop- 
ment. 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — XII. ABILITIES — 
SPECIAL AND GENERAL. On the whole, research 
on the development of general and special abilities 
has been rather fragmentary, chaotic, and lacking in 
direction. This is due at least in part to a lack of any 
definite conception of what constitutes an ability and 
to a lack of techniques or failure to make use of 
those available for isolating abilities. A wide variety 
of fields of activity, representing an equally wide 
variety of concepts of abilities, has occupied the atten- 
tion of research workers: (a) group variability in 
special abilities at the various levels of general mental 
ability; (b) manual dexterity and general motor 
ability; (c) such special types of mental ability as 
mechanical, drawing, general artistic, and musical; 
(d) special abilities and disabilities in the school sub- 
jects, e.g. reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
Within these fields of activity a number of aspects of 
the problem of development have been studied, promi- 
nent among which have been: (a) the origin of vari- 
ations in abilities, (b) the organization of abilities, 
and (c) the course of development of abilities. 

Techniques for studying abilities. The techniques 
employed have varied from the mere assembling and 
giving of tests—mental or motor stunts presumed a 
priori to measure certain abilities (23)—to factor 
analysis (g.v.). Most studies have been restricted to 
determining correlations between various special tests 
and between them and such factors as age, grade, 
health, socioeconomic status, and measures of general 
mental ability. The early attempts at measurement 
raised no questions as to what constituted independent 
abilities nor even as to their existence. Instead, they 
were directed toward finding more adequate mental 
stunts for differentiating practically between indi- 
viduals. Galton early suggested the correlation of 
abilities, and a great many workers have been cor- 
relating test scores ever since. But for the most part 
they have given little or no attention to what inde- 
pendent abilities the scores represented. The imme- 
diate practical value of Spearman's early contribution 
to the theory of organization of abilities was limited 
because it involved no adequate technique for iso- 
lating and measuring abilities. Such a technique was 
offered by Spearman (27) in 1927, and a more gen- 
eralized and useful factor method was developed by 
Thurstone (30). A more general use of Thurstone’s 
technique should affect materially the approach to the 
problems of abilities. Other important contributions 
of this nature have been made by Kelley (16) and 
Holzinger (15). (See FACTOR ANALYSIS.) Consid- 
erable use has been made of these techniques in 
studying the organization of certain traits at one level, 
usually adult. A notable exception is the early find- 
ing of Burt (see 6), supported later by Garrett and 
others (9), that the general factor of ability is more 
prominent at lower ages and its importance as a de- 
terminer of variance decreases, along with an increase 
in importance of special abilities, with age. 

Spread of mental abilities at intelligence levels. 
Contrary to popular belief there seems to be no greater 
spread of abilities among atypical children than 
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among average individuals. Brown (5) found no 
greater spread of abilities among dull children than 
among normal, and DeVoss (29) found no unusual 
spread among superior children. A great many indi- 
vidual instances have been reported of extraordinary 
special abilities in dull or feeble-minded subjects, but 
if one considers the nature of the performances they 
are no more remarkable than variations in normal 
groups. Hollingworth (14) reported a number of dull 
children with superior ability for representative draw- 
ing, but there was no indication of real artistic ability. 
Phillips (24) reported “three talented imbeciles,” but 
their talents were of a rather low order (words, num- 
bers, mechanics), and they certainly were not im- 
beciles; one had an IQ of 93. It is improbable that 
any real “idiot-savant” exists. Those who have been 
carefully studied and reported in detail are, as Pintner 
remarks, “not idiots and they are far from being 
savants.” See also MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 

Manual dexterity and general motor ability. Al- 
though many tests of motor ability have been devised 
and many correlations between various mental and 
motor functions have been computed, it is still not 
clear whether there is a motor ability or many motor 
abilities. In many instances (10) we find test batteries 
for measuring general mental development heavily 
loaded with motor tests at the earliest age levels. 
Such measures are useful with young children but are 
of little value with older children (13, 17). Perrin 
(22) found a striking lack of correlation between vari- 
ous motor tests, but his technique was inadequate for 
identifying a general factor of motor ability or special 
factors even if such existed. Attenborough and 
Farber (1) found a group factor in a number of tests 
of manual dexterity, but it is unknown whether this 
factor is motor ability or whether many such factors 
may be found in motor ability. Much more informa- 
tion is necessary before we can properly interpret 
Scores on “motor tests.” 

Special mental abilities. That performance on 
mechanical-ability tests is not highly dependent on the 
level of general ability has been clearly demonstrated 
by Stenquist, Thorndike, and Trabue (28), Paterson 
and others (21), and Carter (7). With age held con- 
stant there’is generally found a low positive relation 
between mechanical ability and general intelligence. 
What ability or abilities are represented in perform- 
ances on mechanical-ability tests is not clear. Atten- 
borough and Farber (1) found mechanical ability cor- 
Telated with intelligence to the extent of .45, and they 
found no factors other than £ common to mechanical 
ability and manual dexterity. On the other hand, 
VWittenburn (33) found six factors in mechanical 
ability, one of which he identifies as manual dexterity. 

A great deal of study, led by Seashore (25), has 
been devoted to measures of musical ability. Previous 
to the advent of more precise methods of measure- 
ment, much of the data on the Subject consisted of 
more or less well-authenticated anecdotal reports of 
unusual musical capacities of individual children. 
These usually represented abilities displayed in com- 
Position or performance. These aspects of musical 
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ability have not received as much attention recently 
as have the sensory capacities related to music and 
such mental aspects as musical memory, melodic taste, 
rhythm imagery, etc. Spearman was of the opinion 
that musical ability is only slightly dependent on g, 
and quantitative investigations, insofar as they have 
related to the question, have generally supported this 
hypothesis. Tests of musical ability are, in general, 
correlated only slightly with intelligence tests. Indeed, 
the low correlations between tests of various aspects 
of musical talent have suggested a large number of 
independent variables. It should be noted, however, 
that this is merely the correlation between various 
aspects of performance and that the true organization 
of traits cannot be known without a thorough analysis 
by factor methods. As to the origin and development 
of musical talent or talents we have practically no 
evidence capable of unequivocal. interpretation. 
Whatever is measured by tests of musical talent is 
generally assumed to be innate to a large extent, but 
the evidence is far from clear-cut. Due to the nature 
of the tests it is impossible to measure differences in 
early infancy if they exist, and the course of develop- 
ment has not been charted at nearly as early age 
levels as has that of intelligence. This does not mean 
that general ability develops earlier than musical 
talent. There are, however, other grounds for sus- 
pecting that it may do so (6, 9). 

Two contradictory points of view are evident in 
the work on children’s drawing. On the one hand, 
we find Hollingworth (14) summarizing the earlier re- 
Search on drawing ability and presenting certain cases 
to illustrate the conclusion that such ability is inde- 
pendent of general intelligence. On the other hand, 
Goodenough (11), who regards drawings not from the 
standpoint of art but of the graphic language of young 
children, bas devised a test of general mental develop- 
ment in terms of drawings. She finds as high corre- 
lations between drawing scores and other indications 
of mental development as the correlations between 
different intelligence tests at the lower levels. (See 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — IX. DRAWING.) Ayer (2) 
found little relationship between representative draw- 
ing and marks in school subjects. It should be noted 
that high-school students were studied; consequently 
we should expect to find the developmental aspects of 
drawing ability, such as those measured by Good- 
enough, to be of little prominence. See also ART 
EDUCATION. 

It is not yet certain what special artistic abilities are 
involved in the tests which have been used. It is very 
likely, however, that the organization of factors deter- 
mining the quality of representative drawings varies 
for different levels of development. 

Special abilities in the school subjects. The abil- 
ities involved in the school subjects have usually been 
measured by tests of performance in the various fields. 
It is now evident that such performances cannot be 
taken as a direct measure of the abilities involved. 
Probably the best-known fact is that performance in 
the school subjects is more highly correlated with 
general intelligence than are other specialized activities, 
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such as music and art. But the nature and organiza 
tion of the remainder of the abilities involved in the 
school subjects have not been definitely determined. 
The work of Gates in reading and spelling and of 
Thurstone in a variety of specialized performances 
indicates that there is a general language factor. The 
lack of perfect correlation between various aspects of 
reading, such as speed and comprehension, indicates, 
however, that other factors are involved. The same 
situation is found to be true in arithmetic. There 
seems to be a general numerical or quantitative factor 
prominent in all arithmetic performance and distinct 
from the linguistic factor. However, this factor, to- 
gether with g, is not sufficient to account for perform- 
ance in arithmetic. The ability or abilities involved 
in computation seem to be more nearly unitary than 
is the case in problem solving. 

A great deal.of the work in this field has been 
concerned with special disabilities. Here are fre- 
quently found special factors not prominently in- 
volved in ordinary variations in performance. In this 
class come physical defects, such as eye and ear de- 
fects; peculiar psychological phenomena, such as 
word blindness, upside-down and backward vision; 
and uneconomical and interfering habits which have 
no known relation to abilities. It is not appropriate 
to class these factors as abilities at all. The extraordi- 
nary successes which have' been achieved in over- 
coming the most extreme deficiencies cast consider- 
able doubt on the existence of special disabilities in the 
school subjects (8). 

Concluding statement. Although special abilities 
are indicated by outstanding performances, research 
findings have not revealed the origin and nature of 
such abilities or their relation to general ability. In 
fact the existence of special abilities has not been 
adequately established. An outstanding performance 
of an individual in a particular area is contributed. to 
by environmental selection, motivation, and special- 
ized training, but the extent of such contributions is 
not known. Future students of the intriguing prob- 
lems of this area should give attention to the develop- 
ment and selection of appropriate measuring instru- 
ments and to the statistical procedures employed for 
analyzing the data obtained. Conventional correla- 
tion studies can contribute little or nothing to the 


solution of the problems. 
HoWARD EASLEY 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XIII. MORAL CON- 
CEPTS AND CONDUCT. Definition and delimita- 
tion. The study of moral development pertains to 
that phase of development where the rightness or 
wrongness of response is judged in relation to stand- 
ards which aim to be the consistent correlatives of 
certain values. It is this close relationship between 
moral behavior and values that has made it so diffi- 
cult for scientific methods to be applied effectively in 
this field. It must be granted at the outset that many 
of the most challenging problems in the field have not 
been adequately attacked experimentally. Some prog- 
Tess, however, has been made, especially in recent 
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years, in applying research methods to some of these 
problems, and it is mainly upon these problems that 
emphasis will be placed here. 

In defining and delimiting the topic it should be 
said that in discussing moral concepts and conduct 
together no assumption is being made that knowledge 
guarantees conduct consistent with it. Hartshorne 
and May (9), working with elementary-school and 
junior-high-school children, found correlations of 
around +.25 between moral knowledge and actual 
conduct, which means that one can predict with only 
a small degree of accuracy what a child’s conduct 
will be from his moral knowledge. Indeed, Spaulding 
(21) and Wilson (27) found that abler students, who 
naturally surpass the average in factual knowledge, 
differ little from the average in readiness to assume 
responsibilities in connection with current social .prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, any attempt to trace the develop- 
ment in concepts and in conduct separately would 
lead to artificiality. Certainly, moral concepts be- 
come meaningful only in the light of actual experi- 
ence, and moral conduct cannot develop ahead of 
moral concepts. Any progress in the moral develop- 
ment of the child can be achieved only with the con- 
current development of good concepts and conduct. 

Role of native factors. The development of moral 
concepts and conduct is contributed to by the com- 
bined influences of nature and nurture. Native fac- 
tors, although perhaps less obvious in their effect 
than environmental, are very important in supplying 
potentialities for moral growth. Of the native fac- 
tors which have been studied, there is probably more 
agreement about intelligence than any other. Ter- 
man (23) found that 85 per cent of children in an 
intellectually gifted Eroup scored higher on a battery 
of tests of moral knowledge and cenduct than did 
the average child of an unselected Eroup. Using 
the correlation technique, Hartshorne and May (9) 
found an r of + .50 between intelligence and honesty. 
Glueck and Glueck (7), working with 1000 delin- 
quent children, corroborated earlier findings that there 
1S a greater amount of dullness and of feebleminded- 
ness among delinquents than among law-abiding 
children. From these facts it does not, however, 
necessarily follow that intelligence is related to moral 
behavior in any causal manner. Mental Superiority 
does equip those who possess it to react more effec- 
tively to subtle differences in Concepts and to foresee 
more clearly the consequences of their acts. When 
accompanied by all other advantages which usually 
attend it, mental Superiority normally provides better- 
than-average chances for the development of higher 
levels of moral concepts and behavior, but at the 
same time, because of its very power for good or 
ill, it makes the higher moral controls the more 
necessary. 

Volitional factors are of undoubted importance in 
moral conduct, but there is much Controversy con- 
cerning the degree to which they are native and the 
degree to which they are acquired. Most of the 
European Characterologists, especially the Germans, 
believe that the will is at the center of the problem 
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of moral conduct, and they treat it usually as a 
native factor. Ryans (19), in a carefully controlled 
study, concluded that persistence is contributed to by 
hereditary factors and is probably related to organic 
drives. There are many students, however, who feel 
that to attempt to explain differences in moral con- 
duct by attributing them to differences in “will power” 
of the individuals is to do little more than to restate 
the problem. A more fertile attack would seem to 
be to consider that “will power” is not an independent 
variable contributing uniformly to moral behavior in 
different situations, but that it is an integral part of 
moral behavior and that it is contributed to by the 
motivation for that activity, by habits of completing 
Whatever is undertaken, and probably by certain na- 
tive factors manifesting themselves in strength and 
persistence of reacting. 

‘The possible influence of sex upon moral behavior 
has been rather extensively studied. The statistical 
studies of Hartshorne and May (9) and others indi- 
cate that over the middle range of the distribution of 
morality scores there is little difference between the 
measurable conduct of boys and girls. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that there are decidedly more 
boys than girls who are arraigned before the court. 
Also, a greater incidence of discipline cases in school 
is found among boys. Thus it seems definite that 
there are more boys than girls who fail to meet 
society's minimum standards of conduct both in and 
out of school. One possible way of reconciling the 
inferiority of the boys to girls at the lower end"of 
the distribution with the equality in the middle ranges 
is to assume that there is greater aggressiveness 
among boys and, therefore, that the same inferiorities 
in basic moral adjustments of the two sexes show 
Up in more serious form Socially among boys. 

In interpreting such results it must be recognized 
that any unanalyzed differences noted between the 
Sexes are not necessarily native. Our culture does 
not expect the same patterns of behavior of girls as 
it does of boys and their training is different. Having 
granted this, however, we may call attention to at 
least one line of evidence which argues for physio- 
logical or constitutional factors in sex differences. 

Bize and Moricard (2) gave injections of testos- 
terone to young boys and found a definite increase in 
aggressiveness in all social relations. Birch (4), work- 
ing with chimpanzees and administering a male 
hormone, found similar results. Sheehy (20) found 
that boys are more aggressive, dominant, fearless, and 
boastful than girls. Dollard and others (6) inter- 
preted sex differences in crime largely in terms of 
the greater aggressiveness of boys. In general, cur- 
rent studies indicate that girls are more influenced 
by what they think society expects of them than 
boys; and boys are more aggressive than girls. In 
light of these results it is not surprising to find a 
greater number of males than females at the lower 
end of the scale, indulging in antisocial and delin- 
quent conduct; it would also not be surprising to find 
more boys and men at the upper end exercising ag- 
gressive leadership for Superior conduct. 
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Mention should also be made of certain possible 
native Or partly native tendencies to action, such as 
the tendency toward self-preservation, toward gregari- 
ousness, toward sexual satisfaction, toward gaining 
social approval, and the like. One or more such 
tendencies have been proposed by many students as 
forming the basis for motivation of moral as well as 
of other forms of behavior. This leads us, however, 
into a controversial area in which there is too little 
experimental evidence to justify more than a mention 
of the problem here. The theoretical positions range 
from the view of those who place all reliance for 
motivation upon native tendencies to the view of 
those who rely exclusively upon learning. See Mo- 
TIVATION. 

Role of nurture. Interacting with native factors in 
the development of moral conduct is nurture, which 
makes its contribution, from the earliest age of the 
individual onward, by influencing his moral knowl- 
edge, habits, .emotional adjustments, and attitudes. 
The integration of native and environmental factors 
in the gradual development of moral concepts and 
conduct can be seen best, perhaps, in the learning of a 
very young child. 

When a smail child makes an undesirable response, 
he is faced with several reactions from the parent— 
disapproving gestures, facial expressions, and such 
words as “no, no,” “that’s wrong,” “that doesn’t belong 
to you,” and the like. By repeated experiences of 
this kind in connection with certain responses the 
child is conditioned against them. When the child 
in the same situations makes responses which are 
judged to be the proper ones, his actions are rewarded 
by a smile from the parent, approving gestures, and 
such words as “good,” “that's nice,” “that’s right.” 
On every side he has similar experiences, and thus 
he gradually learns that certain acts are praised and 
others are condemned. He learns that such words as 
“right,” “wrong,” “good,” and “bad” refer to certain 
common elements in many situations. His first con- 
cepts of wrong are based on the responses which 
bring disapproval, and he in parrotlike fashion refers 
to these as “bad.” As time goes on, he experiences 
what is called right and wrong, honesty and dis- 
honesty, cooperativeness and noncooperativeness, in 
a great variety of situations. He learns gradually 
what society’s standards are in these situations; more 
important, he gradually generalizes, and little by little 
he develops his own moral concepts by this process. 
In the earlier stages these moral concepts and their 
emotional attachments are closely connected with 
specific conduct upon which the generalizations are 
based. But as time goes on and moralization in- 
creases the concepts become more and more inde- 
pendent of external influences and more fully interi- 
orized in the form of principles and ideals. f 

Some environmental influences. From the earliest 
period in the life of a child various environmental 
factors play their stimulating role upon the indi- 
vidual. At the very young ages, of course, parental 
influences are the strongest, but by the time the child 
reaches the middle grades a host of other environ- 
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mental factors are crowding in upon him. ‘The most 
important of these which have been studied objec- 
tively are the following: home, associates, church, 
day schools, and recreational activities. 

INFLUENCE OF HoME. The precepts and example 
of the home begin to exert their effects upon the child 
before the conscious teaching of other institutions of 
society, such as government, school, and church, 
can reach him. As Groves (8) says, the home, itself 
enmeshed in a cultural milieu, is one of the most 
powerful transmitters of the culture of the group. 
In an analysis of the conduct disorders of 330 children 
brought before their clinic, Paynter and Blanchard (18) 
placed the factor of poor training and discipline in the 
home as the most important single influence contrib- 
uting to such disorders. Healy (10) found that bad 
home conditions and all other factors that ordinarily 
go with them play a major role in laying the founda- 
tion for delinquent careers. 

One especially significant problem of the home 
which has received much recent attention is the 
effect of parental rejection on child conduct. The 
studies on this problem are in agreement that a 
pronounced effect on character structure results from 
such rejection. The exact nature of the personality 
and character change, however, seems to differ in 
different situations. Symonds (22), for example, 
stresses the likelihood of the rejected child becoming 
overaggressive and hostile, resorting at times to tru- 
ancy, lying, and stealing; Levy (15) finds that some 
children react to rejection by apathy or by reduced 
ability to respond to affection; Bender (1) finds cases 
among rejected children showing compulsive de- 
pendency, clinging and ingratiating behavior. 

INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATES AND GROUP STANDARDS. 
Closely related to the influence of the home is that 
of associates. Healy and Bronner (11) and Burt (3) 
stress the great importance of the influence of inti- 
mate companions upon the conduct of an individual 
child. Hartshorne and May (9), working with school 
children, found a correlation of + .23 between chil- 
dren’s standing on tests of deception and the standing 
of their best friends not in the same classroom, but 
the correlation rose to + .66 when the children and 
their best friends were in the same classroom. 

A closely related problem is that of the influence 
of group standards. Thrasher (24), in his study of 
boys’ gangs, gives much evidence to show that the 
standards of the group greatly influence the moial 
outlook and behavior of all its members, especially 
the newcomers. Jones (12) found that both the 
changes and the permanence of the changes in the 
moral behavior of children in junior-high-school 
classes are greatly influenced by the standards and 
morale of the groups. Particularly striking was the 
finding that improvement of a class having a superior 
class spirit was to a large extent lost after dissolu- 
tion of the group at promotion time. The experi- 
menter concluded that the improvement or retro- 
gression in the conduct of individuals in groups is 
frequently group-linked and is largely dependent upon 
the total group and the spirit which welds it together. 
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It would seem that group-linked gains and losses 
become interiorized by the individual only gradually, 
the implication for education being that the improve- 
ment of an individual made under favorable condi- 
tions, such as good class spirit, will be largely lost 
unless rather long exposure in the group is provided. 

INFLUENCE OF CHURCH INSTRUCTION. Historically, 
the problem of morality has been intimately associ- 
ated with religion, and any discussion of children’s 
moral concepts and conduct must take cognizance of 
this relationship. Unfortunately, however, there is a 
notable scarcity of objective data on many important 
questions in this area. A few studies have been con- 
ducted in an attempt to determine the influence of 
church-school attendance on measurable conduct. 
Hartshorne and May (9) compared a Sunday-school- 
attending group and a nonattending group on tests of 
honesty and helpfulness. In both sets of tests the 
church-school group showed up somewhat more favor- 
ably than the nonchurch group. Maller (16) found 
that the honesty of a group of Jewish children was 
appreciably increased by attendance at religious 
schools. The results of most studies of this question 
are hard to interpret because it is extremely difficult 
to make proper allowances for such possible selective 
factors as the abilities and environmental backgrounds 
Of children who are sent to such schools. With re- 
gard to the influence of Biblical knowledge on moral 
behavior, the evidence is too conflicting to justify any 
conclusion. 

INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL. In studying the influence 
of school, Hartshorne and May (9) did not find any 
evidence of general improvement in moral behavior 
as children pass through the middle grades. When 
improvement takes Place in school, it seems to be 
contingent not upon length of attendance but upon 
child-teacher relations, class morale, and special 
emphasis in the school upon character and citizenship 
training. Laycock (14) concluded that the most 
Successful schools in the field of moral concepts and 
conduct are those which emphasize the needs of the 
child as an individual, which provide guidance and 
opportunity for development of social Skill and atti- 
tude, and which establish a partnership with the home. 
These schools, to be effective, must have well-adjusted 
and socially oriented teach b 

An investigation was conducted by Jones (12) to 
determine the value of special training in moral con- 
duct in schools. He worked intensively with four 
equated groups in grades 7 and 8 for one school year. 
In one group the discussion method was used; in an- 
other, the “activity” or first-hand-experiencing method; 
in a third, the experiencing-plus-discussion method. A 
fourth group was used as a control. It was found 
that measurable improvement appeared only in those 
classes Where emphasis was placed both on actual 
experiencing in concrete situations and on the dis- 
cussion of the meanings and significance of the 
activity. 

INFLUENCE OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. The in- 
fluence of motion-picture attendance on moral con- 
cepts and conduct is a topic of much popular interest, 


and a considerable number of experimental studies 
have been made upon it. Dale (5) analyzed the con- 
tent of the movies that children see and emphasized 
the great frequency of crimes, deaths, and overdrawn 
love scenes. Thurstone (25) and others have found 
definite evidence that specific pictures affect children’s 
attitudes toward gambling, stealing, and the like, at 
least for brief periods of time. Thus it appears to be 
definite that motion pictures are potentially a strong 
influence for either improving or lowering moral 
conduct of youth. 

The reading of books, magazines, and newspapers 
is another form of recreation which is popularly be- 
lieved to have influence upon moral conduct. Healy 
and Bronner (11), basing their conclusions on wide 
experience with delinquents, report that cheap novels 
and magazines have a deleterious effect on the moral 
development of children. Panken (17) reported 
promising results from the clinical use of carefully 
prescribed books in attempting to alter.the antisocial 
attitudes of delinquent children. 

Several investigations have been made on the influ- 
ence of supervised club activities on conduct. Voelker 
(26) found that the intensive use of the Boy Scout 
program on trustworthiness led to significant improve- 
ment in two small Scout troops. Hartshorne and 
May (9) compared the scores made on a number of 
character tests by children who were affiliated with 
clubs and those who were not affiliated. They found 
that club members, no matter what the organization, 
stood higher in cooperative behavior than nonmem- 
bers, but that club members did not consistently sur- 
pass the nonmembers in honesty in school. In gen- 
eral, the evidence leads one to suspect that member- 
ship in a supervised club will lead to significant im- 
provement in moral concepts and conduct just insofar 
as the activities of that club provide opportunities for 
young people to practice desirable responses with 
Satisfaction and to make such generalizations there- 
from as will encourage the application of their learn- 
ings in other situations. 

Concluding statement. The development of moral 
concepts and conduct on the part of young people 
has been studied rather extensively by objective 
methods. The study of juvenile delinquents by Healy 
(10), Burt (3), and others and the development of tech- 
niques for measuring actual conduct by Voelker (26), 
Hartshorne and May (9), and others have done much 
to stimulate the experimental approach. 

‘The more the objective methods have been em- 
ployed, the clearer it has become that learning in this 
field follows largely the same fundamental principles 
as apply elsewhere in mental growth. In moral 
development, as compared with growth in knowl- 
edge, intelligence seems relatively less important and 
volitional forces more at a premium, motivating 
forces appear to be more complex and more difficult 
to harness, and environmental factors seem more 
diffuse in their relations and less predictable in their 
influence. But just as in other fields of learning, 
nature provides the foundations for striving and the 
potentialities for development; environment supplies 
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a wide variety of stimulating influences. It is from 
an integration of these factors of nature and nurture 
that the individual gradually develops the concepts, 
the purposes, and the ways of behaving which we 
call his moral conduct. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XIV. EMOTIONS. 
This article is limited to some of the more important 
aspects of the topic. For a thorough treatment of 
the entire field, the reader is referred to Ruckmick 
(18). Less technical accounts have been given by 
Lund (14) and Prescott (16). Although not recent, 
Ribot's book (17) remains a classic with which every 
student of the topic should be familiar; Shand’s sys- 
tematic organization of the personal-social aspects of 
emotion (20) expresses a point of view that should 
be of much interest to teachers in spite of the fact that 
its style is that of an older generation. 

Definitions and theories. The word “emotion” 
comes from the Latin emotus signifying “a movement 
from, or outward,” and thus connotes an action or a 
tendency toward action that arises from some inner 
need and is directed toward the outside world. Emo- 
tion, so regarded, is a complex phenomenon since it 
includes (a) the inner disturbance commonly called 
the feeling or affective tone, (b) the external refer- 
ence Or objective of the action tendency, and (c) the 
behavior pattern by which the objective is to be at- 
tained. Popular thinking often confuses the object 
with the objective of an emotion, and scientific termi- 
nology has not always been precise in this respect. 
The objective of an emotion is always the bringing 
about of a change in the relation of the organism to 
the object of the emotion or (in the case of the 
“pleasant” or “calm” emotions) the preservation or 
enhancement of a relationship already existing. Essen- 
tially, therefore, emotion may be regarded as a state 
of striving, and an adequate description of an emo- 
tional episode will include first of all the stimulus 
object (which, it should be noted, is not necessarily a 
material thing but may be a symbol, such as a spoken 
Or printed statement, a social condition, an idea, or 
a memory); the stimulus, which is the feeling or affect 
that the stimulus object induces within the organism; 
the behavior pattern, which has to do with the manner 
of attaining the objective; and the object, which is 
commonly identical with the stimulus object. The 
circular nature of the reaction led Tolman to define 
emotion as a “back-action-upon-stimulus.” 

Theories of emotion may be roughly subsumed 
under three heads: (a) evolutionary theories, which 
deal with the origin of emotion and of its behavioral 
manifestations, (b) physiological and philosophical 
theories, which have to do with nature of emotion, and 
(c) environmental theories, which are chiefly concerned 
with the immediate circumstances that give rise to 
emotion. Under the first we should include the 
little-known but vigorous treatment by Stanley (23), 
Who argues that emotion is the primitive matrix from 
which all later mental powers arise and on which 
they depend for their future development. A view 
very similar to this has more recently been expressed 
by Ruckmick (18). The work of Spencer (22) and 
Darwin (5) on the evolutionary origin of emotional 
behavior has been of tremendous significance not 
only for the study of emotion but also in shaping the 
general course of psychological theory and experi- 
mentation. 
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The theory put forth almost simultaneously by 
James and Lange that emotion is nothing more than 
the perception of bodily sensations was so startling 
in its reversal of the commonly accepted ideas of 
cause and effect that the controversy it aroused is 
Still active after half a century of experimentation. 
An excellent account of this theory and of the experi- 
mental evidence for and against it has been given by 
Ruckmick (18). b 

The so-called “conflict theory” of emotion is con- 
cerned chiefly with the conditions under which emo- 
tion develops. Emotion, according to this point of 
view, is that form of experience and behavior which 
occurs when an individual meets a situation for which 
he has no adequate response immediately available. 
This theory, which has been most comprehensively 
set forth by Shand (20) and by Paulhan (15), is a 
modern adaptation of the concept of emotion as 
“confused intelligence” propounded by the scholastics 
of the eighteenth century. Modern protagonists of 
the conflict theory have placed particular stress on 
the phenomenon known as choc in which a blocking 
Or maladaptation of muscular movement is accom- 
panied by an excess of visceral reaction. Cannon’s 
(3) “emergency theory,” which stresses the utility of 
the physiological changes taking place in emotion 
(Such as increases of blood Sugar, more rapid breath- 
ing and heart rate, etc.) as devices by which the body 
is prepared to meet sudden or unusual demands, has 
many points in common with the conflict theory. 

That we owe a tremendous debt to Freud and his 
followers for insisting that an adequate theory of 
human development must take account of all its 
Phenomena including the hidden motives, suppressed 
impulses, repressed memories, and other forms of 
self-deceit by which the individual maintains his per- 
sonality intact is unquestionably true. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that the particular the- 
Ories by which Freud attempted to account for the 
behavior of his clinical Cases must be accepted as 
universally valid, By means of a careful search of 
the experimental literature, Sears (19) attempted to 
find objective evidence for or against the Freudian 
claims. Although he was able to locate a number 
Of careful investigations in Which the occurrence of 
What appeared to be truly sexual behavior at a very 
early age was Teported, his study yielded little Support 
for the universality of the Oedipus complex, the cas- 
tration complex, the latency period, and other popular 
Psychoanalytic doctrines. All in all, in spite of the 
Success sometimes attained in the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances by psychoanalytic methods, Sears 
is inclined to feel that the behavioristic approach 
holds greater possibilities for both education and re- 
education (therapy) than does one based primarily 
upon Freudian theories. 

Development of the emotional life, Recent experi- 
ments have shown the need for considerable modifica- 
tion of Watson’s well-known claim (24) that there are 
three basic emotions—fear, rage, and love—that are 
discernible from the time of birth and out of which 
all later and more complicated emotions develop 


through a process of conditioning. That the condi- 
tioning of emotions can and does occur has been 
shown not only by Watson’s original experiment (24) 
in which fear of a rat was induced in an infant of ten 
months by associating the loud clang produced by 
striking an iron bar with the child’s attempts to grasp 
the animal, but also in a number of other investiga- 
tions in which similar methods have been employed. 
But that conditioning does not occur with equal 
readiness under all circumstances has also been shown. 
Bregman (1), for example, was entirely unable to 
establish conditioned fear reactions in infants to 
“indifferent” objects such as large black and white 
Wooden rings. Some situations appear to be much 
nearer the threshold of emotional response than 
others. Likewise some individuals appear to be more 
responsive to stimuli potentially capable of arousing 
emotional reactions than others are. 

Sherman (21) conducted an ingenious experiment 
in which motion pictures of newborn infants who 
Were stimulated according to the Watsonian scheme 
Were shown to a large number of both trained and 
untrained observers. The films were run under the 
following conditions: (a) The parts showing the 
administration of the stimuli were removed, and the 
Subjects were shown only the infants’ responses. 
Under these conditions, attempts to identify the emo- 
tions resulted in no greater percentage of success 
than would be expected by chance. (b) The entire 
film was run in the correct order. Under these cir- 
cumstances the responses were named according to 
the conventional Watsonian sequence. (c) By cutting 
and reassembling portions of the film, the responses 
of the infants were attached to the wrong stimuli. 
Under these conditions the emotions named were 
those appropriate to the stimuli and not to the re- 
sponse. These results demonstrate that the emotional 
behavior of young infants lacks the specificity of pat- 
terning that Watson claimed for it. 

Bridges (2) has proposed a theory of emotional 
development which involves a process of gradual dif- 
ferentiation of emotional patterns from a primitive 
matrix which she termed “excitement.” By the age 
of three months distress can be distinguished from 
delight. By six months the distress pattern has been 
differentiated into fear, disgust, and anger. By twelve 
months elation and affection appear as separable as- 
pects of delight. With advancing age still finer 
distinctions appear. 

The effect of maturation on children’s fears has 
been shown by Jersild and Holmes (10). With increas- 
ing age fear of such concrete and simple matters as 
falling, loud noises, or Strange persons or places grad- 
ually decreases while fear of death, imaginary crea- 
tures, failure, and like affairs of an imagined or 
anticipatory nature increase. 

The anger pattern also undergoes distinct modifica- 
tion with age. Temper tantrums reach a peak during 
the third year and decline in frequency thereafter, but 
the frequency of Observable sequelae, such as resent- 
ment, sulkiness, or moodiness, increases with age (7). 
At all ages the relation of irascibility to physiological 
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states, such as hunger, fatigue, or digestive disturb- 
ances, is marked. Both age and sex differences in the 
number and kind of things felt to be annoying have 
been reported by Cason (4). 

Jersild (9), in his recent chapter on emotional de- 
velopment in childhood, lays particular stress on the 
intimate relation between the affective life of the 
individual and other aspects of his growth and ex- 
perience. As understanding grows, events to which 
the child was formerly indifferent take on meaning 
and affective tone. Sources of frustration diminish 
as skill is acquired. Emotional patterns change as 
the child becomes more sensitive to the attitudes and 
customs of his social group. The potency of a given 
external stimulus for the arousal of emotional feeling 
and behavior is determined not only by the kind of 
event that takes place but also by its intensity, dura- 
tion, novelty, anid most of all by the context in which 
it occurs. This context is not confined to the circum- 
stances immediately present. It includes the memory 
of that which has gone before in the light of which 
the present is interpreted and the future anticipated. 

Measurement of emotion. Techniques for this 
purpose are as yet very imperfectly developed. Four 
major problems are involved: (a) detecting the pres- 
ence of an emotional state defined as a heightening 
of the normal level of affect, (b) determining its 
nature, (c) measuring its degree or intensity, and 
(d) appraising the general emotional tendencies of an 
individual as manifested over a period of time. From 
these a host of secondary questions arise which can- 
not be discussed here. Among the methods most 
commonly used for the study of these problems are 
various physiological measures such as changes in 
blood pressure or in the electrical resistance of the 
skin, direct observation by others, self-reports, ques- 
tionnaires, and rating scales. All of these have certain 
possibilities and all have definite limitations. None 
have yielded entirely uniform results when used by 
different investigators. Some pf the reported dis- 
crepancies may be traced in part to lack of suffi- 
ciently refined modes of observation, with the result 
that the same name has been applied to phenomena 
that are fundamentally different. Watson's designa- 
tion (24) of the Moro reflex as “fear” is a case in 
point. By the use of exceptionally high-speed motion 
pictures, Landis and Hunt (12) were able to show 
that this early reflex disappears at around the age of 
three months, when it is replaced by a second form 
of behavior to which they gave the name of “the 
startle pattern.” Neither this sequence nor its details 
shows appreciable variation with sex, race, or culture. 
Although startle is a frequent component of fear, it 
is questionable whether many intelligent adults 
would be willing to identify the two. Not all fear 
episodes are accompanied by startle and the latter 
may occur without real fear. 

Emotion and the social order. From the dawn of 
history every great social change has derived its 
strength from a successful appeal to the le 
the people. Whether the cause be good or ill, whether 
it lead to human betterment or to social disaster, emo- 
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tion is the force by which the machinery is driven. 
Denison (6) has pointed out how the arousal of group 
emotion has shaped the course of American history, 
and Lasswell (13) has given us a well-documented and 
terrifying account of the systematic emotional propa- 
ganda used by all the nations during the first World 
War. Every advertiser knows that a successful appeal 
to the emotions is the most effective type of selling 
device. 

Guiding the emotional development of children. 
The ineffectiveness of many of the methods in com- 
mon use for overcoming undesirable emotional re- 
actions in children has been shown by Mary Cover 
Jones (11) in an experiment designed to ascertain how 
fear of a rabbit could best be handled in young chil- 
dren. “Reasoning,” habituating the child to the rab- 
bit's presence, and removing the rabbit for a con- 
siderable length of time in the hope that the child 
would forget his fear were all found to be ineffective. 
Of the methods tried, the only ones that worked were 
social facilitation—associating the child with other 
children who were not afraid—and direct recondi- 
tioning by associating the presence of the rabbit with 
liked foods. In a more extensive and better con- 
trolled experiment Holmes (8) showed that helping the 
child to acquire the skills needed to meet the situa- 
tion is at least an equally effective method. Because 
the skills thus learned are likely to be useful in other 
situations, this method is to be preferred to those 
based on the more limited concept of “conditioning.” 
Goodenough (7) found that the most important factors 
in handling temper tantrums in young children were 
even, consistent discipline, a sense of humor on the 
part of the parents, and freedom from unnecessary 
tension. 

If research in the field of emotion has taught us 
anything at all of practical import, it is that emotion 
is not an evil to be eradicated but an essential—per- 
haps the most essential—aspect of healthy living. 
Not suppression of emotion but the attachment of 
emotional urges to suitable goals, not punishment for 
misdirected emotional behavior but training in more 
effective ways of achieving the desired end, not emo- 
tional sterility but emotional fulfillment should be the 
aim of all those concerned with the happiness and 
well-being of the coming generation. 

FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV. SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. By the social development of an 
individual is meant those Processes of change in his 
behavior through the years relative to (a) human 
beings in their various aspects, whether concretely or 
symbolically Presented; (b) the many facets of organ- 
izations of human beings or the symbols which repre- 
sent them; (c) social dictates such as are expressed 
in laws, Tules, customs, and manners; (d) the tools 
used in human interaction and intercourse such as 
language, books, credit, or means of transportation. 

Jf this definition is accepted, it is obvious this article 
must be arbitrarily limited in many ways, for not 
Only is the range of Social stimuli infinite but also no 
two individuals develop alike, and no two cultures 
provide the same Pressures and forms. A Society, 
moreover, changes itself as the individuals which 
compose it interact, and, hence, even important cul- 
transformed. But al- 


exercised, the range of 
) Few of the more 
typical and stable sequences, even within one culture 
OF One local group, have been followed in great detail 
Over any number of years, In the face of these con- 
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hood to adulthood among middle-class white Ameri- 
can children. No detailed timetable can be presented, 
since norms have precise meaning only in terms of 
the groups and circumstances under which the data 
underlying them are derived. How different is the 
development of children in groups other than the one 
chosen for description is suggested in selected refer- 
ences in the bibliography (13, 16, 17, 41, 45, 66). 

Causes of developmental change. The causes of 
transformations in social behavior are countless. In 
engendering some modifications most of the weight of 
influence must be attributed to that vast web of gene- 
and environment-determined ‘processes which alter the 
individual's anatomy and physiology—growth in size, 
acquisition of increased muscular power, or more and 
more efficiently functioning nerve cells (43) —as well as 
to altered quantities of various hormones (61). But 
While we must admit the differential sensitizations of 
the individual to stimuli as a result of alterations in 
his physiology (57, 61) and his own stimulation-value 
mutation as his physique is transformed, for the ex- 
planation of much of the specific detail of behavior 
change we must turn to the almost infinite learnings 
for which the social environment in Which the indi- 
Vidual lives is responsible. 

First two years. The first two years of social de- 
velopment are extremely important in the life of the 
child. Though many would not agree with his ex- 
treme position, Freud (19) considered these first years 
determining most of the basic social attitudes of the 
individual. The changes typical of the period for the 
culture chosen may be briefly characterized as fol- 
lows: ‘The child acquires a somewhat elaborately 
configured self, command of the language to the ex- 
tent implied in a vocabulary of several hundred 
Words, knowledge of many tools important in social 
living, skill in the use of simple methods of attack 
and resistance, partial control of physiological func- 
tions in accordance with Society’s dictates, some desire 
to conform to the will and the patterns of action of 
the group in which he lives, and an appreciation of 
human beings which makes them valued beyond the 
services they render. To remind the reader that 
these characterizations could not be given of all 
groups, Jet it be mentioned, for example, that in some 
Cultures the child is not taught control of elimination 
before he is six or seven (66). For more detailed 
descriptions of behavior sequences typical of middle- 
class American children, the reader is referred to 
Such studies as those of Gesell (22, 23) and of Shirley 
(58). 

Nursery-school years, In the years from two to six 
Progress along social lines seems almost as dramatic 
as in the first two. Command of speech, as well as 
of the basic syntactical forms of language, is speedily 
acquired, and speech is used increasingly as a substi- 
tute for overt action (59). The older preschool child, 
for instance, tends to ask for What he wants rather 
than to grab, point, or Cry (7). By the time the ele- 
mentary-schoo]l years are Teached, the use of violent 
Physical attack as a means of clearing away obstacles 
Shows deceleration and verbal attacks such as criti- 
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cisms, calling names, and teasing become relatively 
more apparent (7, 33). In segments of the population, 
such as the lower-class Negro, fighting as a means of 
settling differences and winning prestige is fostered 
and hence the decline just mentioned is not so con- 
spicuous as among middle-class whites (13, 14). 
Children, if they are available as companions, take 
on significant value (54), an especially rapid rise in 
frequency of child-child contacts being noted be- 
tween the second and third years. Relatively more of 
the speech of the older preschoolers, as opposed to 
the younger, is concerned with people rather than 
objects (18). By four years or thereabouts children 
often attempt rather elaborate cooperative activities 
with groups of two or three, and at the upper levels 
of the preschool period larger groups may operate 
integratedly for short periods of time, especially if 
an adult is around to give guidance during a critical 
moment (53). A few rules may be abided by, even 
in the absence of adults, if these rules are reinforced 
occasionally by the presence of elders—rules such as 
taking turns, asking for instead of grabbing, refrain- 
ing from appropriating the property of another, and 
the like. Playing complementary roles, such as 
mother and child, doctor and patient, teacher and 
pupil, are not uncommon, although these roles usually 
are not pursued consistently for more than a few 
minutes. Showing sympathy for and helping others 
who are in trouble, although rather rare, are pursuits 
which tend to wax during the preschool years (51). 
It is not unusual, for example, to see one of the older 
nursery-school children assume the role of protector, 
especially with a brother or sister—a fact which sug- 
gests incidentally that family identification is crystal- 
lizing. Perhaps related somewhat to growth in social 
understanding and skill is a well-recognized decline in 
overt negativism, a pattern of response which most 
writers agree tends to reach a peak among at least 
American middle-class whites somewhere before the 
end of the preschool period. It is questionable 
whether such a peak is apparent in cultures which are 
much less restrictive in their guidance of their young 
children. AEB 
Competition for prestige rather merely 
objects i well established in most American children 
by four (42, 44) and probably considerably earlier. 
Bragging over being first or having the biggest or best 
doll and rivalry in personal adornment occur 
quently among nursery children. Praise and atten- 
tion tend to be sought increasingly with a great variety 
of techniqves, which range from direct requests to 
telling fanciful stories concerning possessions 0, 29). 
Quarrels expand in duration and become more per- 
sonal (15, 33) and retaliation shows itself (25). On 


the more positive side not only may temporary alli- 
% fairly stable friendships 


not for long (53), in the latter part of the preschool 
period considerably more stable leadership becomes 


apparent. 
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Children during nursery years are also becoming 
increasingly conscious of their roles as members of a 
given sex. They choose their companions, for ex- 


American children if the costume of the 


Progress in self-care is rapid in the preschool 
period, for by the time he enters elementary school 
the child can usually dress himself, feed himself with 
respectable form, find his way to school, go on short 
errands that do not involve serious risks from auto- 
mobile traffic, take care of toilet needs night and day, 
keep himself fairly well scrubbed, and be orderly 
about returning to their proper places storage ma- 
terials and objects no longer needed for use (22). 

Elementary-school years. From the preschool 
years to puberty behavior becomes so highly differ- 
entiated that it is difficult to select aspects for descrip- 
tion. The command of spoken language waxes but 
the rate of change is decelerated. For many persons 
progress in reading and writing proceeds from the 
level of no ability to the maximum that the individual 
is to attain in his lifetime. This maximum, since 
skill in expressing one's thoughts in writing builds 
itself up slowly, does not represent a very impressive 
level. Of course, those children who continue on in 
school—and most middle-class children do—tend to 
increase their facility for a number of years longer. 

The language of facial gesture, like other forms of 
language, comes also to be better understood as the 
child matures, says Gates (21), growth in this under- 
standing tending to continue to the adult years. 

The relative frequency of overt attack on the per- 
son of others tends usually to wane during the ele- 
mentary-school period among middle-class whites, al- 
though a great deal of tussling (15, 23) may be done. 
But less direct forms of aggression are employed with 
increasing skill—forms such as criticizing, ridiculing, 
ostracizing, teasing, deceiving, bribing, and stealing. 
Since our American culture encourages many forms of 
aggression as well as altruistic behavior, and com- 
parable data for the earlier periods of development 
are lacking, generalizations in regard to changes in 
total quantity of aggressive expression must be es- 
chewed. 

The size of the group that can function coopera- 
tively increases in the elementary-school period, the 
years from 12 to 14 being referred to by some writers 
as the “gang age” (20). This does not mean that the 
typical group is large or that cooperation is the rule; 
but such groups can be formed and sustain themselves 
in mutually helpful activity for considerable periods 
of time. Competition becomes more organized, and 
group competition in games is more conspicuous than 
earlier. Early in the elementary-school period the 
relatively more popular games are the more repetitive 
ones in which the roles are not highly differentiated 
(39)—games such as tag, hide-and-seek, running races, 
romping, jumping rope, and jacks. Later, football 
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and baseball with their specialized roles for the indi- 
vidual players gain relatively in popularity with the 
boys (39). In addition to improving in their ability 
to function as members of Jarger groups, the children 
of this age become capable of greater intimacy in 
personal relationships. Bosom friends are a phenom- 
enon characteristic of the age (1, 23). 

Generally speaking, the period is physically more 
strenuous, especially for boys, than the preceding or 
the subsequent. This desire for the strenuous is 
reflected among other ways in boys’ high interest in 
Western tales, adventure stories, and slapstick comedy 
(47), as well as in the types of play mentioned above. 
For boys of this age the occupations of aviator, sailor, 
soldier, engineer, and explorer tend to have much 
prestige value; for the girls, the occupations of teacher 
and of nurse (40). Rules representing the sanctions of 
the child group, rather than the dictates of adults, 
tend to take on more weight, and “ganging up” on 
authorities becomes more common. Piaget (55) con- 
tends that children of the preteen and early teen 
years are beginning to make progress with the concep- 
tion of moral principles as group arrangements de- 
rived on the basis of the needs of men rather than 
absolutes known and enforced by all-wise parents. 

Knowledge of moral principles is on the upgrade 
during the elementary-school period among American 
school children and moral goals tend to become more 
generalized. Not being kind, for instance, would be 
more likely to be listed by children of this age as 
very wrong than hurting the family cat. 

Knowledge and behavior, however, do not seem 
closely correlated. In the tests they gave, Harts- 
horne and May (27) did not find that the older 
elementary-school children were less likely to cheat 
than were the younger. More encouragirg is the fact 
that the goals the older child sets for himself verge 
less toward the immediate than those of the younger— 
i.e. behavior tends to be governed less by the desire 
for satisfactions of the moment (23). The child of 
the preteen age, for example, can save up his allow- 
ance for weeks or even months in order to buy some 
fairly expensive object. Since, moreover, he has in- 
ternalized many of his parents’ values and points of 
View, enforcing agents need to be less directly at hand 
than earlier to keep him on the straight and narrow 
path (23). See also CHD DEVELOPMENT — XIII. 
MoRAL CONCEPTS AND CONDUCT. 

The distance between the sexes measured in a 
variety of ways widens to a maximum during the pre- 
pubertal period (9, 37). Lehman and Witty (39) dis- 
covered that sex differences in play interests in the 
group they studied were Ereatest from 8.5 to 10.5 
Years. Moreno (48) reports that seldom is a member 
of the opposite sex chosen as a seat companion. So 
Strong are the biases created by sex identification that 
each sex tends to think itself more virtuous than the 
other (60). As the teens are entered, however, the 
Tejection of the opposite sex begins to relax, the relaxa- 
tion occurring earlier in the case of girls than boys 
(37). In fact, during the preadolescent years the 
White boys are improving both in their own estimation 
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and in that of the girls; and by the age of 14 years 
the girls whom Smith (60) examined were giving the 
boys almost as much credit as they were giving them- 
selves. The matriarchal characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Negro culture reflect themselves in the relatively 
more favorable status Negro girls of this age have 
relative to boys than is true in the case of whites 
(37). 

Girls in the prepubertal period consistently prefer, 
as they did at younger ages, quieter activities. They 
are more passive and less competitive in an aggressive 
Way than boys, as well as more interested in personal 
problems and adornment (62, 67). (For a cultural 
contrast to this pattern see Mead’s description of the 
Mundugamors (45).) Boys are relatively more inter- 
ested than girls, even in this prepubertal period, in 
money matters, business (60), and the properties of the 
physical world. 

The distance between members of American Negro 
and white groups tends to increase with age, showing 
none of the shrinkage in the later years apparent in 
the case of the sex distance unless guidance has been 
most unusual (36). While Horowitz (32) found among 
nursery children some race identification, she noted 
little unfavorable prejudice. Koch (36), on the other 
hand, observed a distinct preference for their own 
kind among white and Negro pupils at the second- 
grade level. The whites, however, showed the greater 
self-preference. Congruent with Koch’s findings are 
those of Horowitz (31), who reports that many New 
York City elementary-school children said that they 
would not join a Negro play group or invite a Negro 
Child into their homes to a party. 

The gulf between the social classes, as between 
racial groups, seems to widen during the prepubertal 
years. Neugarten (52) found among both the approxi- 
mately eleven- and approximately sixteen-year groups 
she studied that children whose parents occupied high 
Social status in the community were most frequently 
mentioned as friends by their classmates, while the 
children whose parents occupied the lowest status 
tended to be mentioned the least frequently. In the 
main, the upper-status children had more favorable 
reputations with children of all social classes than did 
the lower-status children. Since the halo effect was 
much more evident in the ratings made by the eleven- 
year-olds than in those made by the sixteen-year-olds, 
it appears that the younger children act more uncriti- 
cally upon the stereotyped class attitudes expressed 
by adults than do adolescents. It is interesting in this 
connection that Davis (1, 12, 13, 14) reports class lines 
to be as strongly drawn among Negroes as among 
Whites. 

High-school and adolescent years. Although no 
great number of threads can be followed, one cannot 
ignore in this period the increase of heterosexual 
interests and the more realistic concern Which children 
show in world affairs and problems of self-support. 
Dating, dancing, parties, romantic films, novels, and 
“crushes” occupy much of the time and fill the dreams 
of most American youth (39, 62, 63). While the sex 
roles have become more sharply differentiated than 
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earlier, the members of the two sexes now tend to 
become more appreciative of one another than in the 
prepubertal period (34, 37). Marriage begins to occur. 
Efforts to attract through personal adornment are 
conspicuous even on the part of the males. Tidiness, 
which, for example, had no prestige value for Tryon's 
(65) twelve-year-old male subjects, had more prestige 
value for fifteen-year-old lads than for girls of the 
same age. Early in adolescence Tryon found that a 
broadside of attention was directed to the opposite 
sex, whereas later boy and girl friends were chosen 
with more discrimination (1, 65). 

Paralleling the development of heterosexual inter- 
ests and interacting with these is the heightened con- 
cern of both sexes, but especially the boys, with 
problems of acquiring money and earning a livelihood 
(63). Occupational ambitions, although strongly wish- 
ful still (10), are governed to a larger extent than 
previously by more practical considerations—knowl- 
edge of the limitations of the self and of the ob- 
stacles which occupational opportunity and social 
class impose (38, 62, 63). Clubs whose prestige rests 
more upon economic and class considerations become 
more important; sororities and fraternities are likely 
to replace more democratic organizations, such as the 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts (1, 34, 46). Eco- 
nomic, social, and later sexual participation come to 
be limited increasingly to the individuals of the per- 
sSon’s own social group. The social classes differ in 
goals and values, codes of behavior, language habits, 
manners, rituals, and methods of work and recreation. 
By the time the individual has become mature his 
class has cast him in its mold (12). 

The adolescent is out of the home much and, peer- 
centered as he is, he tends to want to conform to 
the manners, dress, and values of his peers (6). 
Parents are viewed by him more critically than earlier 
and laws are often flouted. The incidence of delin- 
quency tends to increase, offenses against property 
predominating among those for which boys are 
brought to trial, while truancy and offenses against 
the sex code predominate in the case of the girls 
(2, 30). This latter fact is a reflection more of a 
double social standard than of a great difference in 
sex practice. The delinquency rate is about four 
times as great for boys as for girls (30), a trend 
which is consistent with one seen at practically all 
ages—namely, that the girls are the greater con- 
formists. Since our American laws are largely ex- 
pressions of middle-class ethics, it should be no sur- 
prise that the delinquency rate is much higher for 
the lower classes than for the higher (30). There are, 
of course, many other determinants of the class dif- 
ferences noted. ঠৰ 

The family and socialization. The extreme impor- 
tance of the role of the family or primary group in 
the determination of many of the social attitudes the 
child develops is coming to be appreciated. It is 
through affection that much socialization is achieved. 
Not only does the family usually give the child pro- 
tection and affection for long years and school him 
in the ways of the culture, but it leaves its individual 
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impress upon him. Although the matrix of traits in 
which any one trait is embedded determines the final 
effect, it scems safe to say that if his parents have 
been cold and rejecting the child tends to be hostile 
toward and mistrusting of adults, to be unable to 
settle down to work, and to be avid for attention, Or, 
contrariwise, socially very withdrawn (3, 64). Simi- 
larly, institution children, who have not had an 
abundance of warmth, tend to be unable to relate 
themselves successfully to adults, as well as to be 
retarded in their development, especially in language 
(24). If the child has been overprotected, he tends 
to lack stamina and finds it difficult to make his way 
with his peers (49, 64). Whether he verges in the 
direction of rebellion or conformity seems to de- 
pend, among other things, on the tact with which he 
has been directed (64). The more democratic the 
family’s operations the greater, says Baldwin (3), is 
the likelihood not only of leadership, planfulness, 
and fearlessness characterizing the children but also 
aggressiveness and cruelty. Generalizations might be 
multiplied. 

Methods. The studies from which the material for 
this very brief résumé has been drawn have employed 
the whole gamut of psychological and sociological 
tools — systematic observations, interviews, case 
studies, autobiographies, questionnaires, attitude scales, 
objective and projective tests, and experiments. The 
results have often been marred by inadequate controls, 
poor definition of conditions, defective sampling of 
subjects and conditions, and interpretations blurred 
by inadequate knowledge of the societies studied. 

Needed research. More systematic study over long 
periods of the life of carefully selected groups of 
children from many different cultures is needed. 
Studies of American children of the type referred to, 
for example, are in progress at the Samuel S. Fels 
Research Institute (3) and the University of California 
(34). More attention, too, should be given to the pos- 
sible role of the genes and of the chemical and struc- 
tural characteristics of the body as determinants of 
differences in social behavior. With war clouds hang- 
ing over the whole of the world and class strife in- 
tense, perhaps what is needed most of all is more dili- 
gent study of the ways in which the socialization 
processes of childhood and adolescence can bring 
forth adults whose purposes can be integrated into 
peaceful and socially beneficial pursuits. 

HELEN L. KocH 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT — XVI. PHYSICAL- 
MENTAL RELATIONSHIPS. The concepts of or- 
ganic functioning and of structure-function relation- 
ship have led to numerous attempts to define the 
nature and degree of association between physical and 
mental characteristics. Over four hundred studies 
have appeared, dealing with one or more physical 
variables considered in relation to psychological data. 
The physical variables have included body measure- 
ments, indices of body form or proportion, records 
of illness or physical defect, and tests of physical 
efficiency; the psychological measures have included 
intelligence scores, achievement scores, scholarship 
records, and records of intellectual accomplishment 
and productivity. The hypotheses guiding such studies 
may be classified under two main headings and sev- 
eral subheads. It should be noted that we are not 
here considering the relation between physical condi- 
ditions and emotional states or personality, except 
where this relationship involves significant changes 
in mental performance. 

Hypotheses emphasizing common factors. 1. Bio- 
LOGICAL: Biologically favorable traits tend to be asso- 
ciated by virtue of a common factor or group of 
factors which promote a superior development of the 
total organism. A reduction in these factors may 
lead to a generalized handicap or deficiency. 

2. PsYcHOLOGICAL: Personality disturbances may 
find a common expression in mental functioning and in 
physiological functioning or general health. 

3, ENVIRONMENTAL: Socioeconomic advantages or 
haridicaps simultaneously influence physical develop- 
ment (through nutrition and regimen) and mental 
development (through stimulation and education). 

Hypotheses emphasizing mental effects of organic 
changes or organic effects of mental changes. 1. Phys- 
ical defects, injuries, disease, and malnutrition may 
handicap mental functioning. f 

2. Deviations in the level or pattern of endocrine 
function may be associated with deviations in mental 
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of other functions or structures (as, for example, 
through poorer physical adjustments made by the less 
intelligent). 

It is assumed that these various types of physical- 
mental relationship may coexist or be mutually rein- 
forcing rather than mutually exclusive. 

Bibliographies. The standard work in this field, 
with a critical summary of research to 1930, is Pater- 
son’s Physique and Intellect (10). Subsequent re- 
views have been prepared by Jones (6). For reviews on 
physiological correlates of mental function see reports 
by Shock and Jones (18) and Shock (13, 14, 15, 16). 

Physical characteristics of the school retardate, In 
one of the earliest studies of physical-mental relation- 
ships Porter (12) found that St. Louis children in 
upper grades were heavier than children of the same 
age in lower grades. Other reports agree in finding 
that pupils repeating a grade tend to be inferior in 
physical size at each age and in each sex. Physical 
defects are also more numerous, particularly in the 
case of the marked retardates. In various studies it 
has been shown that children classified as mentally 
defective tend to be below average in height and 
weight, and also that their development is marked by 
more structural irregularities or anomalies. For the 
most part, this evidence is based on institutional 
cases. An interpretation has sometimes been offered 
in terms of a “general subnormal tendency" in de- 
velopment. It should, however, be realized that (a) 
physical deficiencies may be exaggerated in an insti- 
tutional group since commitment is likely to be influ- 
enced directly by physical as well as by mental factors 
and (b) physical deficiencies may be especially promi- 
nent in cases of feeble-mindedness attributable to a 
secondary pathological factor, such as birth injury, 
congenital syphilis, cretinism, etc. It is probable, also, 
that poor health habits and poor nutrition play a role 
in determining the physical inferiority of the feeble- 
minded. When these factors were controlled in a 
study involving systematic superior care, Duncan (2) 
found that the majority of a group of mental defec- 
tives were above weight for their height and above 
standards for both height and weight. Hence, the 
above findings may have been due to selection. 

Correlational studies. While comparisons of groups 
demonstrate that the mentally inferior tend on the 
average to be physically inferior, the degree of rela- 
tionship must be sought through other methods of 
analysis. Maller (8) has reported the relationship 
between the average IQ of fifth-grade children in sev- 
eral hundred New York schools and the per cent 
in each school showing a given physical defect. 
Dental defects, visual defects, and malnutrition were 
exceptionally prevalent in schools of low average IQ. 
Since this could be attributed in part to the influence 
of economic handicaps, a partial correlation was com- 
puted between average IQ and general health (with 
economic status held constant). The resulting posi- 
tive relationship (r= .28) cannot be regarded as due 
wholly to the influence of health upon IQ or vice 
versa, since in allowing for the single factor of eco- 
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nomic status we may fail to account for all the 
factors common to intellectual, social, and hygienic 
superiority. 

he ও results were based on a correlation of 

averages and, of course, cannot be used for individual 
prediction. Within single age groups studies based on 
individual measurements have in general found a posi- 
tive but very low relationship between intelligence and 
any single or composite index of physical size or con- 
dition. Coefficients reported in the literature com- 
monly fall between .10 and .20. They are frequently 
near zero and rarely above .30. In interpreting these 
low coefficients, attention should be given to the fact 
that relationships established at the extremes of a 
distribution (as in studies of the feeble-minded) may 
be masked when cases within the middle range are 
added. Moreover, it is possible that the ordinary 
Cross-sectional type of analysis may yield results 
Which are not representative of growth relationships 
manifested through time. Ina study of approximately 
250 school children, measured from birth to seven 
years of age, Honzik and Jones (5) reported that men- 
tal scores correlated .16 with weight and .19 with 
height. Consistent positive correlations were also 
found between annual gains in earlier measurements, 
Suggesting the role of a common growth factor. The 
study of individual growth curves revealed various 
types of relationship, ranging from Systematic corre- 
spondence of mental and physical curves to a chance 
Or even inverse relation. It is apparent that the vari- 
Ous constellations of factors operating within and 
upon individuals may Produce extremely wide differ- 
ences in types of relationship. 

Among adolescents Abernethy (1) reported higher 
Correlations for intelligence and height than for in- 
telligence and weight or other anthropometric meas- 
ures; in general, the relationship was higher for boys 
than for girls and also higher in early than in late 
adolescence. No adequate theoretical bases have been 
established for these correlation patterns. 

Evidence from clinical studies. Although extreme 
physical handicap often exists without evidence of 
mental deterioration, mental abilities may be involved 
in any pathological state which affects the central 
nervous system. The conditions most commonly re- 
ported (16) as Showing effects Upon intelligence are 
congenital syphilis, encephalitis, and birth injury (par- 
ticularly in cases of anoxia). 
ke Several studies have examined the relation between 
intelligence and focal infections (e.g. tonsillar infec- 
There may, however, 
be a slightly greater tendency for health handicaps of 
this nature to be associated with poor scholarship. 
Hardy (4) Teported that children who participated in 


marized studies of and blind children which 
indicate that on the Average they tend to be less intelli- 
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gent than normals. Other reports have indicated a 
degree of mental retardation for crippled children 
and other special groups. For the most part, these 
findings may be regarded as representing the influence 
of a common pathological factor rather than a func- 
tional interrelationship between physical traits and 
mental abilities. Studies of intelligence or scholar- 
ship in relation to nutritional status have as 2 rule re- 
sulted in negative findings. An increasing use of 
experimental methods and of more precise physiologi- 
cal techniques may lead to an understanding of Ways 
in which nutritional variations may influence mental 
performance, but within a normal range of conditions 
the present evidence points to a lack of relationship. 
Among cases of severe deprivation, the most signifi- 
cant findings to date pertain to the effect of vitamin 
deficiency, particularly as regards various components 
of vitamin B. 

Physiological maturity. On the assumption that 
the level of mental development can be more ade- 
quately assessed in terms of physiological than of 
chronological age, the suggestion has been made that 
measures of skeletal maturity, dentition, pubescence, 
Or other indicators of physical maturing should be 
taken into account in the interpretation of mental 
status and the prediction of mental Erowth. Some 
Support for this has been found by numerous studies 
Which indicate that at a given age level children of 
higher intelligence tend to be Slightly more mature 
than average in various specific indices of physical 
maturity. When mass data are used, however, the 
relationship (frequently of the order of +20) is too 
low to be useful for purposes of prediction. In cases 
of exceptionally early maturing (pubertas praecox) 
a corresponding mental acceleration has not been 
found; rather it would appear that these cases show 
a slight tendency to mental retardation. 

Body build. Body build, or constitutional type, 
has been extensively studied in relation to psycho- 
logical traits. While the majority of reports have 
shown negative results as to intelligence, several 
studies both of school children and of college stu- 
dents have indicated a higher average scholarship 
among those of slender or linear build than among 
those of distinctly “stocky” build. Correlations are 
too low to be of predictive value. Attempts have been 
made to relate these findings to endocrine factors, 
Particularly with reference to the influence of thyroid 
Secretion upon physical and mental development and 
upon energy output. It is well known that in certain 
cases of extreme thyroid insufficiency (cretinism), 
endocrine therapy, if undertaken sufficiently early in 
life, may have a favorable effect upon mental devel 
opment; but within a normal range it has not been 
established that variations in thyroid secretion or in 
I metabolism are related to mental functioning 

Cranial measurements. Low positive correlations, 
of the order of .10 to .20, are usually found between 
intelligence and cranial measurements. Among the 
feeble-minded the relationship may be emphasized by 
Cases of microcephaly, but the feeble-minded in gen- 
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eral exhibit a closer relationship between intelligence 
and body size than between intelligence and cranial 
measurements. A review by Hamilton (3) has sum- 
marized the leading studies in this field. 

Implications as to physical factors have been drawn 
from data on intelligence as related to the month of 
birth—IQ's of children born in the spring average 
slightly higher than of children born in the winter. 
While this may be interpreted in terms of favorable 
or handicapping seasonal-climatic influences, it now 
appears that a major factor in these differences is a 
socioeconomic differential in conceptions at different 
SeaASONns. 

A related problem is involved in the finding by sev- 
eral investigators that mental growth shows greater 
increments from fall to spring than from spring to 
fall. This has been interpreted as due either to some 
differential characteristic of the seasons influencing 
test-performance or to an intrinsic growth rhythm. 

Concluding statement. Statistical studies of inter- 
relationships in physical and mental development have 
been useful in the preliminary exploration of hypoth- 
eses and in the description of general tendencies as 
exhibited in mass data. Longitudinal studies are now 
making possible another kind of research: the com- 
parative observation, for the same individual, of 
growth in many different characteristics. If associ- 
ated variations occur in the growth processes of the 
individual these can be examined when growth curves 
are drawn in comparable units. For this purpose 
standard scores (7) and growth ages (9) have been 
used. With material of this nature, further study can 
be focused upon structure-function relationships and 
upon associated factors which may influence the 
course of these relationships. 

HAROLD E. JoNES 
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CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS. The highest de- 
velopment as yet achieved of organized specialist serv- 
ices for the diagnostic study, guidance, and treatment 
of children with problems is called the “child-guidance 
clinic.” Although the name was first used in 1922 at 
the start of the nation-wide demonstration program of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, organ- 
ized clinical services for children actually have a 
longer history. The first psychological clinic was 
established in 1896 at the University of Pennsylvania 
by Lightner Witmer. In it, on occasion, the clinical 
psychologist, physician, and educator worked together 
on the cases of individual children (8). The child- 
guidance clinic has also profited greatly from the early 
clinical experiences of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research and the Judge Baker Guidance Center. The 
bureaus of juvenile research of Ohio and California, 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, and other state and private insti- 
tutions likewise must be considered as influential in 
the development of the child-guidance clinic (3, 8, 11, 
13). 

Today a fundamental measure or criterion of the 
adequacy of a clinic is the professional representation 
on the staff. At least three specialties—psychiatric 
social work, clinical psychology, and child psychiatry 
— must be included. The history of the child-guidance 
clinic is in part the development of these specialties 
and their coordinated use in clinical work with chil- 
dren. Several hundred clinics now exist which qualify 
under this criterion of professional personnel. 

There are also many other clinical agencies for 
children called by various names (for example, psy- 
choeducational clinics or guidance centers) and staffed 
by one or more of the above specialists. These, 
though less elaborate in organization and Iess thor- 
ough in function, may be very helpful to many 
children. 

Changes in purpose and personnel. When the Joint 
Committee for the Prevention of Delinquency, subsi- 
dized by the Commonwealth Fund, laid the plans for 
the demonstration program of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene from 1922 to 1927 (13), 
a major emphasis was placed upon the prevention of 
delinquency. Children in the juvenile court or those 
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who seemed to be on their way there by virtue of 
misbehavior in the school or community were to be 
referred for diagnostic study and for treatment. At 
the present time, child-guidance clinics have a much 
wider scope of service. Children are studied and 
cared for who need vocational guidance, who are 
educationally retarded, or who present evidences of 
lack of interest in school, in addition to the more seri- 
ously troubled children who find themselves athwart 
the law. 

In recent years the child-guidance clinic has grown 
in scope largely because of the increased emphasis 
upon its guidance and treatment functions. Whereas 
formerly children were often referred to clinics pri- 
marily for diagnosis, today the more advanced child- 
guidance clinics have become centers for guidance 
and treatment (1, 2, 4, 6, 10). Other personnel have 
joined the three essential types of specialists to in- 
crease the therapeutic competence of the program. 
Among these are, for example, the pediatrician and 
other medical practitioners, the psychoanalyst, the en- 
docrinologist, and the orthopedist. Persons trained in 
the fields of vocational guidance and recreation have 
been utilized in some child-guidance clinics (4, 7, 10). 
To meet the many problems involving difficulties in 
reading, arithmetic, or other school subjects, specially 
trained tutors (1) have sometimes been added to the 
staff. In some clinics newer Phases of treatment, such 
as play therapy, Psychodrama, drawing, painting, pup- 
petry, modeling in clay, and other methods of indi- 
vidual and group therapy for children, have been the 
basis for including other specialists. An example 
of how much more complex the therapeutic functions 
have become is the fact that certain clinics have 
branched out in their work with the parents from 
individual treatment to group therapy. 

The clinic’s relation to the community. The more 
advanced child-guidance clinic of today is likely also 
to correlate its activities with those of other com- 
munity agencies (3, 10). The effectiveness of the 
clinic is enhanced by the level of cooperation with 
Public-welfare agencies and with the educational and 
the so-called character-building Organizations in the 
community. The coordinating council (4) has offered 
2 Valuable service to the clinics in Obtaining the co- 
Operation of these other community agencies. The 
Child-guidance clinic cannot be understood and evalu- 
ated today without examining the level of its relation- 
ships to other agencies in its Social setting. 

The value of Cooperation with the school, in order 
to enlist the understanding interest and efforts of 
teachers and others, has long been obvious. Most Suc- 
cessful clinics have worked Closely with educational 
Broups. Close association has been developed with 
many juvenile courts. Some clinics have also 
branched out in other directions. They have utilized 
Summer camps, hospital schools, orphanages, private 
schools, boarding homes, and other agencies to enable 
the staff to supervise and to some extent control the 
child’s life on a 24-hour basis. 
in he Jeno PS Of Sponsorship have been utilized 

child-guidance clinics. Com- 


munity chests and other welfare agencies, juvenile 
courts, school systems, private foundations, and col- 
leges Or universities have been responsible for the de- 
velopment of local clinics. Programs of traveling 
clinics have had the sponsorship of the state depart- 
ments or of individual state hospitals and correctional 
institutions (3, 7, 11, 13). 

‘The case conference. The child-guidance clinic, in 
addition to demonstrating superior diagnostic and 
guidance service, has also made a significant contri- 
bution by showing the value for child welfare of pool- 
ing information in a professionally directed plan of 
Case conference. The clinic staff, each with a dif- 
ferent approach to a child’s problem, studies a case 
from many angles—physical, psychological, psychi- 
atric, social, educational, vocational, and recreational. 
During a thoughtful discussion, the group of specialists 
present their findings and collaborate in the formula- 
tion of comprehensive recommendations. Any one 
of these persons working alone would. doubtless be 
helpful to the child, but the opinions and suggestions 
Which result from their collaboration offer much 
Wider possibilities of originating helpful suggestions 
for the child’s welfare and of ensuring that these 
suggestions shall be given adequate expression in 
practice. 

Training of educational and other personnel. It 
has been the practice of some child-guidance clinics, 
although not of all, to invite to the staff conference 
others who are concerned professionally with the wel- 
fare of the child. Principals, teachers, counselors, 
Probation officers, judges, physicians, welfare workers, 
scoutmasters, and other workers may be invited to 
attend the conference when the case of a child in 
Whom they are interested is being considered. Such a 
conference increases the sources of information and 
thereby provides a more complete background for 
arriving at wise recommendations for treatment. 
Effective case work depends upon the collaboration of 
Various persons who are in direct everyday contact 
with the child. Frequently some of these persons 
Who are not part of the child-guidance-clinic staff con- 
tribute significant information and make valuable Sug" 
gestions for treatment. It is, moreover, educative for 
them to attend, since the staff conference is a valu- 
able means of presenting the point of view of mental 
hygiene. Indeed, this educational feature has been a 
very important function of the child-guidance clinic 
(4, 7, 13). 

The clinics have also been valuable as training 
centers for child psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
and psychiatric social workers. Public agencies, phil- 
anthropic foundations, and private clinics have pro- 
vided fellowships for interns in the above specialties 
(13). When the clinical facilities have been associated 
With colleges and universities, as, for example, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, they have been 
exceedingly valuable for the training of administrators, 
teachers, counselors, and attendance and child-welfare 
workers (4). 

Outcome of treatment. The effects of the clinical 
approach of the child-guidance clinic may be meas- 
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ured by the evidences of improvement in the child 
after a period of study and treatment. However, it 
should be noted that a number of difficulties present 
themselves When the follow-up of cases is attempted. 
First, the effect of the clinic cannot be separated from 
that of other agencies in the child’s environment. ‘To 
assume that a child's improvement has been due solely 
or even largely to the clinic may be inaccurate. A 
teacher or counselor or some change in the circum- 
stances of his life may have been the real source of 
help to him. Second, as we have already noted, there 
has been historically a change in the work of the 
clinic from emphasis on diagnosis to concern with 
guidance and treatment. Some writers attribute the 
large proportion of failures of the clinics of earlier 
days to the restriction of their work so largely to 
diagnosis. In a follow-up study by the Gluecks (5), 
for example, it is reported that 88 per cent of 923 
juvenile-court cases examined by the Judge Baker 
Foundation in its early years had continued their mis- 
behavior; 70 per cent had been convicted of serious 
offenses. As the directors of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion pointed out, “It is unfortunate that the title page 
[of the Gluecks’ book] implies that the 1000 delin- 
quents received clinical treatment—even though the 
text implies the opposite—because this has led to 
misunderstandings and erroneous statements” (6: 11). 
Actually the clinic merely examined these cases and 
treatment “was not undertaken for these court cases" 
(6: 11). Subsequent studies by other groups (2, 3, 6, 
9, 12, 13) have shown a much larger proportion of 
helpfulness of the clinic and a smaller per cent of 
recidivism (about 25 per cent) among juvenile-court 
cases. As Bronner concludes from her follow-up of 
juvenile-court and other cases which received treat- 
ment, “we find in the follow-up study much proof of 
the worthwhileness of child-guidance clinics.” For 
less serious cases of children with problems, the child- 
guidance clinic has shown, when treatment was a part 
of the program, an even larger proportion of improve- 
ment in the children referred (2: 35). The same find- 
ings have been reported for delinquents and for chil- 
dren with less serious problems by other agencies 
which provided guidance and treatment as well as 
diagnosis (2, 3, 6, 9, 12, 13). p 

Needed research. Research is necessary in order to 
clarify the basic question: How effective are the child- 
guidance clinics in terms of the outcome of the cases 
referred? Obviously, a vast amount of investigation 
is needed to appraise the different types of procedures 
and methods used in diagnosis, guidance, and treat- 
ment of children by the clinics. Witmer (13) has sug- 
gested the need to explore the desirability of differ- 
entiating the work of the clinics, so that there would 
be greater similarity in the cases received, Le. special 
clinics for mental defectives, or for neurological cases, 
or for the neurotic, or for educationally handicapped 
children. Perhaps as clinical facilities are increased 
to meet the many needs for service throughout the 
country, this specialization of child-guidance clinical 
services may be the object of research. For the 
future progress of the work of the clinics, the methods 
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and facilities for the training of personnel need to be 
examined critically. 

Since the effectiveness of the clinics depends on the 
level of acceptance and collaboration in its work by 
parents, teachers, probation officers, and others who 
are expected to utilize the findings and recommenda- 
tions, one of the major needs for rescarch lies in the 
area of educating and training these Iny persons and 
professional workers in child welfare and education. 
Herein is offered a genuine challenge for investigations 
in methods of teaching or guidance. Finally, there 
are many opportunities for sociological and anthro- 
pological studies of the relationships of the clinics to 
the communities and regions in which they are located. 

NORMAN FENTON 
C. M. Lourrir, 1941 Edition 
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CHILD SOCIALIZATION. The child, as a new 
member of society, faces the task of learning the s0o- 
cially controlled motivations and “proper” behaviors 
expected and rewarded by his society. To help him, 
the society places the developing individual in a num- 
ber of social contexts. These social contexts provide 
situations wherein the child may organize his be- 
haviors and value-attitudes in a form acceptable to 
the social group and satisfactory to himself. Much 
of the resultant learning is more or less informal. It 
takes place in the family, in the peer group of age 
and sex mates, and through increasing participation 
in community life. However, modern complex so- 
cieties provide for more formal social learning—or 
education—in a particular kind of social institution, the 
school. Thus, informally and formally, each society 
and every social group teaches certain accepted ways 
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of thinking, feeling, and behaving characteristic of its 
culture. For his part, every child has the problem 
of fitting into a system of motivated human behavior 
and a web of structured relationships that persist 
through time despite changing individual membership 
in the society. In other words, he has to fit into a 
society. The school is one of the social contexts in 
which he learns. The process of education in the 
school is a rather formalized aspect of the total 
process of child socialization. 

Properly speaking, socialization is the process of 
presenting alternative channels of behavior to the 
young person, some to be positively rewarded and 
others negatively sanctioned. Each society demands 
that its children accomplish a succession of develop- 
mental tasks as means toward acquiring the abilities 
and attitudes expected of boys and girls in the several 
stages of growing up. Success in these developmental 
tasks leads on to satisfactions for the growing child 
and to further success in the achievement of the next 
developmental tasks posed by the society. Failure 
results in criticism from outside, as well as feelings 
of insecurity and anxiety, which impede the accom- 
Plishment of later developmental tasks. In becoming 
Socialized through a sequence of developmental ex- 
periences, a child becomes oriented to his cultural 
milieu. Orientation is the Process of dovetailing one’s 
behavior into a Society or some social group within a 
Society. Each child, every boy or girl at successive 
age levels, finds more or Iess satisfactory channels for 
expressing inner motivations in a System of social re- 
lationships. His problem is to develop skills and 
techniques, to learn rules and Sanctions, and to inter- 
nalize symbols and value-attitudes which permit him 
to participate with others and, at the same time, give 
him a sense of self-identity. 

Socialization, and its conco 
tation, involves new learning 
ously learned behavior and 


mitant process of orien- 


The 
pattern Of accepted thought, feeling, and behavior he 
fn the society or 

Moreover, espe- 
the pattern is not 
h 5 When the social background 
and inner motivations of children are incompatible 
with the expressive channels provided by the dominant 
culture, individual children have problems of adjust- 
ment. In many cases the Child is forced to comply 
without compensating rewards. Then neurotic com- 
Pensatory satisfactions tend to be sought. In other 
Words, there is maladjustment. 

The school, in ad: 
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children. The school aids the family and other insti- 
tutions in teaching appropriate social-sex roles to 
boys and girls. American schools reflect the codes, 
customs, and values of the middle class. They tend 
to act as a sorting and selecting agency, differentiating 
between children and young people not only on the 
basis of intellectual ability and personality but also on 
the basis of economic status and social class (14). 
Through remaining in school, lower-class children not 
only learn the skills and knowledge required for 
occupational mobility but they have also the oppor- 
tunity to participate with age-mates from families of 
higher status. Thus some children from lower-status 
families become oriented to the behaviors and sym- 
bols of a higher class and learn how to be socially 
mobile upward in the class system. Moreover, the 
school aids the general American society to assimilate 
the children of ethnic groups, a piocess we call 
acculturation. Finally, American schools tend to act 
in such a way that colored and white children learn 
to preserve their caste status. 

Since the school is involved in many ways, edu- 
Cators require an understanding of the principles and 
processes involved in child socialization. A selective 
Survey of some of the research findings will serve to 
reinforce the previous generalizations, amplify several 
of the principles and processes, and possibly provoke 
further studies of child socialization and its implica- 
tions for the educational process. 

Principles determining different Socialization pres- 
Sures. Studies of personality development in relation 
to culture make it clear that each society socializes its 
children in its own particular manner. Using a tech- 
nique of psychodynamic analysis, Kardiner (4) worked 
over data supplied by Linton on the Comanche In- 
dians, by Cora Du Bois on the Alorese of an East 
Indian island, and by West on Plainville, U. 5. A. 
The evidence would lead one to believe that people 
growing up in a particular Society come to share a 
common or basic personality pattern. This emphasis 
upon cultural differences in socialization and upon 
the importance of early social experiences of the child 
in the formation of his personality is present also in 
the results of integrative studies of five Indian tribes. 
The research was undertaken jointly by the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs and the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago. 
The Hopi Way (12) indicates that the Hopi child de- 
velops a strong feeling of Support from a cohesive 
Social group. This feeling is mixed with cautious re- 
straint of impulses so that behavior may be dove- 
tailed with the tightly knit system of beliefs of the 
Broup. On the other hand, MacGregor’s report on 
Warriors Without Weapons (6) shows that the absence 
Of a stated purpose or implicit meaning to life results 
in a feeling of futility and a Jack of continuity in the 
life cycle of the children of the Sioux. Despite the 
agency schools’ positive directing influence during the 
early years, there are few counterparts to what is 
taught in the classroom among the available adult 
rules and codes in the present Sioux society. Among 
other things, Leighton and Kluckhohn’s recent survey 
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of Children of the People (5) emphasizes the place of 
“reality training” in patterning the behavior of Navaho 
children. For example, instead of saying “Don't do 
that or IT will punish you,” the Navaho mother will 
remind the child “Such and such will happen to you 
if you do that." Rather than threaten something she 
will do if the child does not obey, as a white middle- 
class mother might do, the Navaho mother makes a 
statement that there are dangerous things and forces 
in the world. She reminds the child that he must give 
due regard to these realities. 

There are not only differences between cultural pat- 
terns of socialization, but there are differences within 
cultures, especially in our modern complex society. 
The three broad systems of social rank which make 
for different kinds of socialization in our American 
society—the social class, the ethnic group, and the 
color-caste systems—have been described by Davis (1) 
in his article on socialization and adult personality. 
For example," the middle-class child is punished by 
his family and his clique-mates for physical aggression 
and for physical sexual relations; the lower-class child 
is often rewarded for these same behaviors through 
social approval of his own group as well as organic 
satisfaction. However, the middle-class value-attitudes 
are dominant and accepted by the major social insti- 
tutions of our society—and the school is one of them 
—as “the American way of life.” To the lower-class 
child, the middle-class school and its teachers present 
a different kind of social reality than he experiences 
in the subculture where his social drives, goals, and 
values are determined. Davis and other social anthro- 
pologists associated with W. Lloyd Warner have found 
the social-class variable to be a valuable concept for 
explaining and predicting differential socialization. A 
book by Warner and his associates (15) explains 
methods of ascertaining the social-class position of a 
family and its children by evaluated participation 
and methods of measuring status by using certain 
socioeconomic characteristics to which symbolic values 
have been attached. $ 

Davis and Havighurst-(2) found social-class differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices when they analyzed 
data from guided interviews with 50 mothers of young 
children in each of four groups—white middle class, 
White lower class, Negro middle class, and Negro 
lower class. Both white and Negro middle-class 
parents were more rigorous in training children to 
Observe certain social habits such as cleanliness. They 
began to train their children early for achievement 
and responsibility. They were less permissive than 
lower-class parents, curbing behaviors which would 
lead to poor health, waste of time, and bad moral 
habits in their children. On the basis of their sample, 
Davis and Havighurst suggest that there are real 
cultural differences in the socialization of middle-class 
compared with lower-class children, regardless of 
color, related to their early training. Moreover, there 
are identifiable cultural differences between Negroes 
and whites of the same social-class level but these are 
less marked. i 

It seems clear that there are a number of social 
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“earning situations" in American society which sub- 
ject children to different kinds of socialization pres- 
sures. The boy and the girl have to learn different 
kinds of sex roles. The developmental tasks they are 
expected to accomplish change as they pass through 
successive age-grades—infancy, early to later child- 
hood, early to later adolescence, and the transition 
into adult life. Both the sex roles and the age-grade 
developmental tasks tend to vary somewhat with the 
subculture. Children are born into and grow up in 
the several levels of the social-class hierarchy, the 
variant traditions of a number of ethnic groups and 
sects, and the superordinate and subordinate segments 
divided by the color-caste line, Children from various 
social backgrounds, and for whom society sets dif- 
ferent social expectations, spend a good part of their 
early life in school. Their problem of orientation is 
complex. It is especially so when they encounter 
the socialization pressures of the dominant white 
middle-class culture of the school. 

Interpersonal relationships in child socialization. 
The individual, from childhood to adulthood, has a 
number of emotionally toned relationships which 
affect his socialization. These are to be found in his 
family of orientation, a clique of age-mates, a school 
Or succession of schools, probably a “Sunday school” 
and church, and possibly in several kinds of adult- 
organized and adult-controlled social and economic 
activities. West's study of Plainville, U.S.A. (16) pre- 
sents a social anthropological picture of these relation- 
ships in a semirural society. References to studies 
of several kinds of interpersonal relationships influ- 
encing child socialization, especially the psychological 
factors involved, are to be found in recent summaries 
of research in child socialization and child develop- 
ment (3, 7, 9). Not only the several types of family 
constellations but also the presence or absence of par- 
ticular kinds of affectional and dominance relation- 
Ships between parent and child have an effect upon 
the pattern of socialization in any particular case. 
Similarly, different kinds of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships have their effect upon socialization patterns of 
the children concerned. 

Age-mates become increasingly important in the life 
of a boy or girl as he or she progresses through 
school. Tryon’s article on the adolescent peer culture 
(13) discusses the changes in behavior of boys and 
girls as socialization progresses through pubescence 
and adolescence. It is in daily interaction with age- 
mates that a child succeeds or fails in achieving many 
of his developmental tasks such as learning appro- 
priate age and sex roles. As the child progresses into 
adolescence it is the social approval or disapproval 
of his peers that counts most in his socialization. In 
a sociometric study of midwestern school children, 
Neugarten (10) found this change reflected in the 
friendship status and reputation of 10-year-olds as 
compared with 16-year-olds. Among 10-year-olds, 
children of higher-status families were more popular 
and had better social reputations. Among 16-year- 
old age-mates, the relation of group social status to 
family social-class position was not as significant. 
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The change seems to reflect the greater influence of 
the peer group itself in determining participation and 
reputation of its members during the adolescent years. 
However, by age 16 many lower-class children had 
dropped out of school. Others had remained in 
school and, through orientation to the middle-class 
way of life, had lost many of their lower-class char- 
acteristics through the socialization process. 

Social learning and the socialization process. The 
various kinds of social learnings that take place in the 
socialization would seem to be determined by (a) the 
social groups into which the child is born and in which 
he participates as he grows up, (b) the successive de- 
velopmental tasks and social-sex roles he is expected 
to achieve in these learning positions, and (c) the 
several kinds of emotionally toned relationships he 
persistently encounters in interaction with other chil- 
dren and adults in the different social groupings. But 
Why and how does he learn in these situations? Social 
learning involves something more than the “laws of 
learning.” Recently, a Psychologist and an anthro- 
pologist presented a systematic theory of learning in 
relation to the socialization process. This statement 
by Mowrer and Kluckhohn (9) should be read in its 
entirety to have meaning. It elaborates on an elemen- 
tary formula, “motivation—>variable behavior—>moti- 
vation reduction,” to a rational explanation of why and 
how individuals come to pattern their social and emo- 
tional adjustments in conformity with the expectations 
Of and limitations set by other individuals. The data, 
the concepts, and the hypotheses advanced should be 
Provocative of further research and understanding of 
the process of socialization. 

‘The concept that social learning in the child is re- 
inforced not only by reward and punishment but also 
by the diminution of anxiety is advanced explicitly by 
Davis (1) and implicitly by Warner, Havighurst, and 
Loeb (14). Because the child is Systematically pun- 
ished for some of his drive-satisfying behavior, he 
becomes cautious and watches to see what is permis- 
sible. As a result of this adaptive anxiety the child 
learns to satisfy his basic drives in certain accepted 
Ways. A natural concomitant of adaptive anxiety is 
the process of social imitation described by Miller and 
Dollard (8). But the child becomes emotionally in- 
Volved in another way with those he meets in his 
Social groups. Through ego-involvement (and one 
May accept either Freudian Concepts or those ad- 
Vanced by Sherif and Cantril (11) in this connection) 
the child relates himself in positive and negative ways 
with affective overtones to one or both of his parents, 
to teachers and other adults, and to children of his 
Own and other age-grades. Ego-involvement results 
not Only in social imitation but in the process of iden- 
tification. The child sees a present or future aspect 
of himself in others; he anticipates the attitude others 
will take toward his own behavior; and he selects his 
Tesponses according to his assessment of the situation. 

Suggestions for further research. A great deal of 
definitive work needs to be done before we understand 
the total process of Child socialization and the prob- 
lems boys and girls face in becoming oriented to our 
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complex society, both in and out of school. We are 
only beginning to realize that the social-class, ethnic- 
group, and color-caste systems pose different “learn- 
ing situations” for children born into the various 
social groups and to study some ways and means of 
making the school function effectively in their lives. 
We have identified some of the developmental tasks 
and their phrasing in the different social levels. We 
have yet to solve the problem of directly helping 
children in the achievement of these tasks in and out 
of the classroom. We have yet to extend our study 
of learning in educational psychology to systematic 
understanding of the social learning that takes place. 
in child socialization. 

Much important work remains to be done if we are 
to comprehend the “children’s world.” We have yet 
to delineate the several kinds of roles, the intragroup 
and extragroup tensions, the codes and techniques of 
their enforcement in the “peer culture” at successive 
age levels. We have to make a systematic appraisal 
of the forces which actually operate to define the 
peer-group structure and to condition the emotional 
relationships within it. These and other problems 
have to be solved ‘before we have a ¢lear understand- 
ing of the process of child socialization and hence of 
the total educative process. 

CARSON MCGUIRE 
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CHURCH AND EDUCATION. By establishing 
and maintaining schools and colleges and in other 
ways religious groups have contributed to the educa- 
tion of children, youth, and adults. Three articles are 
presented here: I. Catholic; Il. Jewish; IIL. Protes- 
tant. For accounts of religious instruction see Re- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. Surveys and other studies of 
higher institutions under the auspices of religious 
groups are included in articles under CoLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES; see especially Il. LEGAL AsPEcTs; Il. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


CHURCH AND EDUCATION—CATHOLIC. 
The educational purpose of the Catholic Church, as 
defined by Pius XI in the encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, is “to cooperate with divine 
grace in forming Christ in those regenerated by Bap- 
tism” (26). The Church is a supernatural society, 
whose function it is to carry out the mandate of her 
divine Founder to go forth and teach all nations and 
to instruct them unto righteousness according to His 
revelation. Although she addresses herself immedi- 
ately to the individual soul and strives there in co- 
operation with divine power to make those changes 
and transformations which are in accordance with 
the standards of life and living as taught and exempli- 
fied by Christ, she is always mindful of the needs of 
society and of the advancement of human culture in 
all of its phases. She began her educational work 
in the territory that is now the United States at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century in the Spanish 
colonies in the Southwest with a program that was 
more social and industrial than literary. Since that 
time she has built schools and colleges and fostered 
formal education in every possible way. But at the 
same time she has striven constantly to keep alive 
the power and influence of Christian ideals in every 
phase of our national life. 

Because the Church has a definite concept of the 
nature of human beings and their destiny, it follows 
that she has definite fundamental principles concern- 
ing education. All the implications of these principles 
may not at any given time be apparent. Changes take 
place in society and in the conditions of human living 
that require further analysis and interpretation. 
Brownson, Spalding, and Shields, each in his ows 
way, emphasized those phases of Catholic educational 
philosophy that seemed to them to need emphasizing 
at the time. Jordan’s translation of the works of the 
Belgian De Hovre, and the writings of McGucken, 
Fitzpatrick, and other contemporaries are perform- 
ing the same function at the present time (8, 13, 17, 
29). This would seem to be one of the most impor- 
tant fields for Catholic research today when the 
rapid changes that are taking place in society and the 
unpredictable quality of the outlook for the future of 
modern culture make it vitally necessary for us to 
understand the meaning and purpose of education if 
we are to benefit by its potentialities. 
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Since every man's philosophy of cducation is de- 
rived ultimately from his philosophy of life, it follows 
naturally that those who do not accept the Catholic 
premise will arrive at conclusions concerning the 
nature of education and its means and methods that 
will differ from the Catholic position. Sometimes this 
difference will be very radical, and other times it 
will be very small. Catholic scholarship has examined 
the points of view of those outside the Church and 
has striven to criticize them on the basis of philosophy. 
Since every fundamental difference between human 
beings goes back to some metaphysical postulate, it 
has been the aim of the Catholic writer to discover 
the basic assumptions upon which the thesis of a 
given educational theory is based and try to show the 
consequences, good or bad, which might follow from 
a general acceptance of the theory (14, 23). 

Since there is a continuity in the life of the Church, 
the study of the past is always of extreme importance 
to Catholic scholars. A large portion of Catholic 
educational research has been devoted to Catholic 
educational endeavor in other times and other ages. 
This serves the purpose of revealing how the Church 
in the past has met problems not unlike those which 
face her in the present and how her educational pro- 
gram was designed to meet the needs of the day. 
As far as the history of the United States is con- 
cerned, there is a considerable amount of Catholic 
literature which deals with the early beginnings and 
development of Catholic schools in various parts of 
the country as well as the educational contributions of 
certain outstanding personalities (15, 16). 

Contribution through activities of the Church. The 
term “Catholic Action” is used in Catholic circles to 
express the growing consciousness on the part of 
members of the Church that what they believe and 
hold to be true concerning God and man and the 
purpose of human existence should be made mani- 
fest, first of all, in their personal conduct and then in 
every department of their social and corporate living. 
There is a growing realization of the obligation of 
the laity to take a more active part in the work of 
the Church and to translate their faith into action, not 
only in the sphere of personal piety but in every 
phase of their living. 

In 1919 the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
was established. A Pastoral Letter, issued by the 
Bishops of the country at that time, outlined its 
scope (24). It serves as a clearinghouse for Catholic 
activity in the United States, presided over by a com- 
mittee of Archbishops and Bishops appointed by the 
hierarchy of the country. It operates through seven 
departments: Executive, Education, Press, Social Ac- 
tion, Legal, Lay Organizations, and Catholic Action 
Study. 

The Department of Lay Organizations consists of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. Affiliated with 
these are most of the lay organizations of the country. 
Both of these agencies are laboring in the field of 
adult education. They have organized study clubs 
throughout the country, sponsored radio programs, 
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issued material of various kinds, and in 
nih Kato Carve 0 eng 0 DOS: RE the s0- 
searches of other departments of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference to the Catholic people (18). 

Through the Social Action Department the Bishops 
have striven to diffuse a wider knowledge of Catholic 
social teaching. In these latter years these teachings 
have been reformulated in the encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI which have to do with the reconstruction of 
the social order. By means of industrial conferences 
called together in different parts of the country, study 
outlines prepared for colleges and out-of-school 
groups, pamphlets, and other similar devices, the 
Social Action Department is aiding Catholics to make 
their contribution to the solution of the social and 
industrial problems that are confronting the nation. 

The purpose of the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, as set 
forth in the Pastoral Letter of 1919, is “to study the 
problems and conditions which affect the work and 
development of our Catholic schools.” The Depart- 
ment gathers statistics concerning Catholic education, 
supplies information concerning Catholic education 
to Catholic educators and the general public, serves 
as an advisory agency in the development of Catholic 
schools and the Catholic school system, acts as a 
connecting agency between Catholic education activi- 
ties and government education agencies, and continu- 
ally strives to safeguard the interests of the Catholic 
school, especially in opposing legislation inimical to 
Catholic education. 

The Legal Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference cooperates with the Department 
of Education in defending the traditional status of the 
parochial school as an integral factor in education 
and in protecting the Tights of the pupil attending the 
parochial school. The Legal Department's action is 
informative and advisory. 

Because the Church realizes the power of the 
printed word, she has been Very active in the promo- 
tion of a Catholic Press in the United States. At the 
present time there are 341 newspapers and magazines, 
besides local school, fraternal, and parish publications. 
Serving these as a news-gathering agency is the Press 
Department, which gathers information of interest to 
Catholics from all over the world and communicates 
it to the papers and magazines which subscribe to 
its service. 

In a word, the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence represents the organized official action of the 
Church in the United States and is the chief instru- 
mentality for achieving united action where such 
action is necessary and desirable. 

Contribution through organizations affiliated with 
the Church. In 1904 the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was Organized. Its object is to 
bring together all who are engaged in Catholic educa- 
tion for the purpose of discussing their mutual prob- 
lems and coming to a better understanding of their 
common purpose. The Association is made up of 
five departments: the Department of Colleges and 
Universities, the Department of Secondary Schools, 
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the Department of School Superintendents, the De- 
partment of Parish Schools, and the Department of 
Seminaries. The Association meets once a year and 
publishes its Proceedings. ‘These now consist of thirty- 
six volumes and constitute a valuable record of Cath- 
olic educational thinking since the beginning of the 
century (20). 

‘Two other organizations whose work is closely 
allied to the field of education are the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. The Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference meets annually and publishes its Proceedings. 
Its purpose is to study problems of the rural popula- 
tion of the United States and, wherever possible, to 
formulate practical plans and programs. It has been 
particularly interested in the improvement of the 
Catholic rural school (4, 27). 

The Catholic Association for International Peace 
seeks to study, disseminate, and apply the principles 
of natural laws and Christian charity to international 
problems of the day. As bases for its work it relies 
principally on the Papal Encyclicals of Popes Bene- 
dict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. Through its various 
committees it prepares studies on world questions. 
Many of these reports have N.C.W.C. study-club 
outlines. Among its other educational activities the 
Association holds conferences, promotes international 
study clubs in colleges and lay organizations, and 
Serves as a guide to the eight regional Student Peace 
Federations which have been organized in various sec- 
tions of the country to coordinate and extend the 
peace activities of students in Catholic universities, 
colleges, and Newman Clubs (3, 7). 

Three of the great religious orders that are engaged 
in Catholic education in the United States have cre- 
ated national organizations for the purpose of study- 
ing various phases of education. These are the Jesuit 
Educational Association, the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, and the National Benedictine Educational 
Association. Each of these organizations hold meet- 
ings at stated times, and the papers and discussions are 
published (10, 19). 

Parochial schools. Burns has treated the history of 
the beginnings and early development of Catholic 
education in the United States (1, 2). Mission schools 
were established in the Spanish colonies in the South- 
west and in Florida. The foundations of Catholic 
education in the English-speaking colonies were laid 
in Maryland. Two Jesuits accompanied the first 
settlers who came to that colony and devoted them- 
selves to the development of schools and means of 
education. Whenever a mission was established, a 
school was inaugurated and thus was laid the founla- 
tion for the Catholic parish-school system that now 
flourishes throughout the United States. 

In 1829 the Bishops of the country met in the 
First Provincial Council of Baltimore and there de- 
clared: “We judge it absolutely necessary that schools 
should be established, in which the young may be 
taught the principles of faith and morality, while being 
instructed in letters.” From that time forward Catho- 
lic schools multiplied. From various parts of Europe 
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came the religious orders to teach in the schools 
established by the missionary efforts of bishops and 
priests. 

According to the law of the Church the Bishop 
is responsible for the conduct of Catholic education 
within his diocese. In order to achieve the 
uniformity and to insure that Catholic schools would 
be able to meet current educational standards, school 
boards were established in a number of dioceses in the 
middle of the last century, and when the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore was held in 1884 the 
Bishops of the Nation decreed that this particular 
device should be generally adopted as a means of 
supervising Catholic schools. As time went on its 
weaknesses became apparent, and although the school 
board has been retained for advisory purposes the 
practice has now become general of appointing a 
priest to act as‘the representative of the Bishop in the 
educational affairs of the diocese, under the title of 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. The various 
religious communities teaching in the diocese appoint 
supervisors for the schools in which their communities 
teach and these supervisors work under the direction 
of the Diocesan Superintendent (31). 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore likewise 
laid down specific requirements for the certification 
of teachers for Catholic schools. No person, either 
religious or lay, could be engaged to teach ina 
Catholic school unless he had passed an examination 
and held a certificate granted by the school board. 
The various religious communities were to provide 
adequate preparation for teaching for their members. 

The great majority of the teachers in Catholic 
schools are members of religious communities. One 
reason for this is that Catholic schools have been 
forced to be self-supporting and, as a consequence, 
have not been in a position to pay salaries that 
would be adequate for the proper support of lay 
teachers. The members of religious communities 
contribute their services, asking little in return beyond 
mere sustenance. The striking growth and develop- 
ment in the United States are in large measure the 
fruit of the willing self-sacrifice of the thousands of 
men and women Who have entered the religious life 
in order to give themselves completely to the work 
of teaching without any thought of personal recom- 
pense. 

The 1946 census of the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference reveals 
that there are 8077 Catholic elementary schools in 
the United States, enrolling 2,140,840 children. In 
these schools there are 59,729 teachers, 56,961 of 
Whom are religious and 2768 lay. These schools are 
parish schools, which means that they are under the 
immediate direction of the local pastor and are sup- 
ported by the people of the parish. They follow in 
most cases a course of study that has been worked 
out by the community supervisors, under the direc- 
tion of the diocesan superintendent of schools, and 


in many dioceses the children in the parish schools 


are required to meet a semiannual diocesan examina- 
though not universal, 


tion. The practice is general, 
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of adopting uniform textbooks for all the parish 
schools (21). 

In the main the parish schools follow the same 
program as the public schools in the locality. Re- 
ligion is of course an integral element in the curricu- 
lum and colors the teaching of all other branches. 

The necessity of developing a truly Catholic cur- 
riculum for Catholic elementary schools is generally 
recognized throughout the country at the present time, 
and there are the beginnings of a considerable research 
and experimentation. Since Catholicism is a philoso- 
phy of life and a point of view that is basically differ- 
ent from naturalism or secularism, it stands to reason 
that the curriculum of the Catholic schools should 
implement this philosophy. Shields pioneered in this 
field and produced textbooks in which he sought to 
center the curriculum in religion. While these text- 
books were never widely used, they did serve the 
purpose of focusing the attention of Catholic edu- 
cators on the problem (30). 

Under the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Catholic University of America, a series 
of research monographs is being issued. Some of 
these studies published in this series pertain to aspects 
of Catholic education, but many of them deal with 
general educational problems.” Members of the De- 
partment of Education have also made general re- 
search contributions outside of the series (e.g. 9). 
Other Catholic institutions of higher education are 
cognizant of the need of research relating to general- 
education problems, and no doubt the future will see 
the completion of a number of worthwhile studies. 

In the past the preparation of teachers for the 
Catholic elementary schools was entrusted to the indi- 
vidual religious communities. ‘The trend today is for 
the dioctse to assume a larger degree of responsibility 
in this field. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more stipulated that candidates for teaching positions 
must take a diocesan examination (28). Today the 
diocesan authorities are going much further than this 
and are adopting means for supervising teaching 
preparation in the community normal schools and 
supplementing it by courses under immediate diocesan 
control. Perhaps the ultimate solution will be teachers 
colleges under diocesan direction, such as are now 
operating successfully in a number of places (12). 

Secondary schools, colleges, and universities. In 
1936 there were 1984 Catholic secondary schools in 
the United States. Of these 46 per cent were being 
conducted under parish auspices, 33.8 per cent were 
academies maintained by religious communities, and 
8.5 per cent were central high schools under diocesan 
direction. Parish high schools and private academies 
are maintained by tuition fees; central high schools 
receive their support from the diocese in which they 
are located or from the parishes from which the 
students attend (21). In 1946 the number of sec- 
ondary schools had increased to 2111. 

The curriculum of the Catholic schools approxi- 
mates very closely that of the secular schools, which 
is indicated by the fact that 91.2 per cent of Catholic 
secondary schools are accredited by some standardiz- 
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ing agency. The first survey of Catholic secondary 
schools was made in 1915 by the Catholic Educational 
Association, at which time the enrollment was 75,000. 
In 1938 the enrollment was 300,000, which means an 
increase of about 290 per cent in twenty-five years. 
In certain dioceses 75 per cent or more of Catholic 
boys and girls are in Catholic high schools. In other 
parts of the country the percentage is much lower. 
In general Catholic secondary education is available 
to but a comparatively small number of Catholic 
students. The cost of maintaining secondary schools, 
particularly those that are vocational in character, is 
a factor here. In general the emphasis in Catholic 
schools has been academic, which means of course 
that those students who need more general and prac- 
tical work are not being accommodated (5). 

The first Catholic college was established in colonial 
days at Newtown in Maryland in 1677. This institu- 
tion subsequently became Georgetown University. 
Today there are 23 Catholic universities in the United 
States, 56 colleges for men, and 105 colleges for 
Women. Most of these institutions are maintained by 
religious communities, although there are 9 colleges 
under the direction of some individual dioceses. The 
Catholic University of America at Washington was 
established in 1889 by the Bishops of the United 
States and operates under their direction and support. 
It is what is known as a “pontifical university,” which 
means that its constitution is approved by the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities in Rome. 
Generally Speaking, the Catholic college conforms to 
the liberal-arts tradition. There is no Catholic ac- 
crediting agency for institutions of higher learning, 
the colleges generally conforming to the requirements 
Of the regional accrediting agencies (22). 

In the early days of the Republic it was“ not un- 
usual for Catholic Schools to receive some measure 
of state support. However, since 1850 the Catholic 
people have been Supporting their own schools in addi- 
tion to paying taxes for the Support of public schools. 
Recently, however, 
tion on the part of Catholics in various parts of the 
country to demand what they consider their just share 
from the public 
Many of the services Liven to childre 
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techniques of modern scientific education should 
reveal ways and means of more effectively translating 
principles into classroom practice and thus enable 
Catholic schools to perform more adequately their 
specific function. Catholics have pointed out what 
they consider the defects in much of the current edu- 
cational psychology. Pax, for example, has written 
a critique of Thorndike’s theory and laws of learn- 
ing (25). It would be very desirable were there a 
more positive formulation of Catholic thinking and 
experimentation in this field. 

Another field in which further investigation is 
imperative is that which has to do with the public 
relations of Catholic education in the United States. 
‘The expansion of government control of schools that 
has been going on with an accelerating pace in the last 
few years makes it necessary for Catholic education to 
define its place in the national scheme and to under- 
stand its function with regard to the State. Doyle 
investigated constitutions of Europe and the concordats 
entered into between the Church and governments in 
order to discover trends in other countries (6). Both 
for the guidance of Catholics and for the furtherance 
of a better understanding of the Catholic position on 
the part of the American public authoritative studies 
in this field are very necessary. 

FREDERICK G. HOoCHWALT 
GEORGE JOHNSON, 1941 Edition 
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CHURCH AND EDUCATION—JEWISH. Ex- 
perimentation and investigation in American Jewish 
education have been directed specifically toward the 
improvement of Jewish educational effort. Such 
effort has been of direct service to the fields of re- 
ligious and cultural education. The contribution of 
American Jewish education to general education is 
quite incidental. } 

The chief form of investigation of Jewish educa- 
tional activity since 1910 has been the community 
survey. These surveys have shown that, except for a 
small minority, Jewish parents send their children to 
the public school for their secular education. | They 
regard the public school as the most precious institu- 
tion of American democracy. Less than one per 
cent of the total number of Jewish children of school 
age in the United States attend the Yeshivah, a paro- 
chial day-school where half the day is devoted to 
secular subjects and the other half to Hebrew sub- 
jects (1, 3, 7, 15, 32), or attend Jewish private progres- 
sive schools (5, 6, 40). There are seven Yeshivoth 
which have secondary departments, and there is one 
Yeshivah university. These schools represent a desire 
to substitute better harmonization of school schedule 
and program than attendance at two separate schools 

ETMIits. [” 
. Some Jewish children enrolled Ee 
also attend one day a week a school corresponcing 
to ih Protestant Say school (7, 12, 14, 36), but 
the most popular type of Jewish school seems to be 
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the Talmud Torah (3, 7, 8, 13, 31), or supplementary 
Hebrew weekday school which meets daily after 
public-school hours and on Sunday morning. Over 
30 per cent of the Jewish children of school age in 
the country attend this type of school. It is con- 
ducted in the majority of cases under Synagogue 
auspices and in many cases under local or central 
communal auspices. The children in these schools 
receive from 4 to 10 hours of religious and Hebraic 
instruction and are taught, in most communities, by 
specially trained and certified teachers. In some 
schools conducted under the auspices of labor groups 
(3, 7, 28) the Yiddish language is emphasized. The 
first all-day Yiddish school was opened in Brooklyn 
in 1947. 

Dual school attendance and schedule difficulties 
have, however, reduced the average length of a pupil’s 
stay in the Hebrew weekday supplementary school. 
Dissatisfaction with consequent results have caused 
Jews to join their Christian neighbors on occasion in 
asking for a more accommodating public-school 
schedule to enable children to attend the afternoon 
religious weekday school. Despite these limitations 
the Hebrew weekday supplementary school (Talmud 
Torah) is a distinct contribution to general religious 
education in America (3, 7, 22). 

Another contribution may, perhaps, be discerned 
in the pioneer efforts of Jewish schools to teach the 
Hebrew language on the elementary-school level. 
Foreign-language teaching in this country has usually 
been postponed to the secondary-school level. Despite 
many shortcomings and much self-criticism the Jew- 
ish schools have succeeded in imparting some knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language and literature to many 
of their pupils. Such success and the revival of 
Hebrew as a modern language have been recognized 
by some public high-school authorities in this coun- 
try, especially in New York City. In these places it 
has been accredited for graduation from high school 
and for admission to college or it has been included 
in the respective curriculums of these institutions (24, 
27, 29). 

A distinctive Jewish educational institution which 
merits general attention is the Jewish Center (17, 25). 
Although not a direct product of the Jewish religious 
school, it has nevertheless been definitely influenced 
by Jewish educational endeavor (39). Essentially a 
development of the Settlement House and the YMHA, 
today it is more of a local community center catering 
to the multiple social, cultural, religious, or civic 
needs of all age groups and Jewish families in the 
neighborhood (30). It offers a rich variety of formal 
and informal activities (38) for individuals and for 
groups and mass gatherings. Outstanding among its 
many significant activities is its group work for 
juniors and adolescents (37). Because of its character 
and specialization this group or club work has become, 
in a measure, 4 vehicle supplementary to the religious 
school. The club has become not only an instrument 
for character development but also a link to the 
Jewish school and to the Jewish community life (11). 
Hawkins, in his study of Social Settlements (16), pays 
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Jewish Welfare Board reported 314 such Centers 
Cac with it, which served 445,000 members. Of 
these there were 109,500 junior members under 15 
years of age; 54,300 intermediate members between 
the ages of 15 and 19; 99,200 senior members be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25; 182,000 adult members 
25 years of age and over (18). To the activities of 
these Centers might be added the multifarious ones 
carried on in thousands of synagogues (23, 35) and 
social agencies all over the United States, concern- 
ing which there are few statistics and no reliable 
studies. SE 

In addition there are many youth organizations 
country-wide in scope, which meet in Centers, syna- 
gogue buildings, or on college campuses. They too 
are devoted to problems and ideals of character devel- 
opment, social organization, better citizenship, Jewish 
cultural and communal activities, or problems associ- 
ated with the renascence of Hebrew and Palestinian 
life. Many of the Jewish youth belong, of course, 
also to a general youth organization, such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 

Then there are the institutions of higher learning 
and professional training, such as the six training 
schools for rabbis, the nine schools for training 
religious-school teachers, the training school for 
Jewish social workers in New York City, the Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia for advanced Jewish studies, 
and the numerous colleges and institutes for adult 
Jewish study (10, 26). 

All the activities here described encourage the 
creative expression of those who participate in them. 
This natural self-expression contributes to the sum 
total of the cultural and spiritual life of America 
(21, 30, 33, 34). Jewish educators have joined other 
American thinkers in advocating the multiple-culture 
theory of American civilization in order to achieve a 
higher ooncept of group life, a greater harmonization 
of cultural contributions, and a keener appreciation 
of the international brotherhood of mankind (2, 4, 9, 
19, 20). 

Jewish religious-school work and adult educational 
activities have drawn on and contributed to modern 
and American educational experimentation and re- 
search to the extent that problems, subject matter, and 
institutional development in Jewish education resem- 
ble other educational effort in this country. There is 
a growing demand, however, for additional organized 
research and experimentation in Jewish education 
Which shall be directed toward the attainment of 
higher standards of instruction, toward more central- 
ized community responsibility, toward greater cultural 
and spiritual expression for the individual and for the 
group, and toward greater harmonization with the 
finest in American civilization. See also ReLicrous 
EDUCATION— JEWISH. 


ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 


1 Descriptions of Organizati il 
0 VEL LY Tganizations are found in Jewish 
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CHURCH AND EDUCATION—PROTESTANT. 
For the most part Protestant churches as organizations 
have given their attention to the establishment and 
support of colleges and universities, leaving the re- 
sponsibility of elementary and secondary education 
to the state or the community. However, church 
members as individuals have given substantial support 
to public education at all levels. Thus the exact 
nature and extent of the contribution of the Protestant 
churches to general education cannot be specifically 
recounted. 

Research in this area is fragmentary. General 
histories of education and the numerous state and 
federal educational surveys have given only incidental 
attention to the contributions of Protestant churches 
to education. Graduate students have almost entirely 
overlooked this field. The best account of the period 
before the Civil War is given by Tewksbury (9). 
Baugher (2) covers certain aspects after 1900. The 
surveys of Methodist schools (8) and Lutheran schools 
(7) are important. 

Founding of colleges and universities. Tewksbury 
(9) reported that before the Civil War 182 permanent 
colleges and universities had been founded; of these 
some 146 were related to Protestant churches and 14 
to the Catholic church. Twenty-one colleges of the 
182 were founded before 1800; about 125 were estab- 
lished during the period 1830-1860. The Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches were ‘the most 
prolific in founding colleges before the Civil War, 
and from 1860 to 1890 the Methodist and the Pres- 
byterian churches established at least 75 institutions. 
‘The Lutherans bent 2 3" permanent col- 
leges during the period 1 . 

AlthouGhe ott Pol churches have not be 
particularly interested in elementary schools, 
Lutherans established some 400 before 1840 an 
about 3000 since that date (3). The preoccupation 
with elementary schools explains in part ন 
that only three Lutheran colleges were estab! 
before 1850. 

Of 516 colleges founded in 16 states before the 
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close of the Civil War, only 104 remain today, an 
over-all mortality of 80 per cent (9). One denomina- 
tion reported to the writer that it has 3 universities, 
26 colleges, 17 junior colleges, and 4 academies but 
that it had closed 174 colleges and 149 academies. 
Many factors entered into the closing of these schools, 
such as financial disaster, fire, unfavorable locations, 
denominational competition, and the development of 
the state school system. It appears that the denomi- 
nations were long on founding schools and short on 
supporting them. However, much credit must be 
given to the churches for their pioneering in education 
in most of the states. The history of their sacrifices 
in frontier communities for the sake of higher educa- 
tion can never completely be told. It was the 
vision of the churches which compelled the states to 
develop a system of higher education more ade- 
quately supported from public funds. 

Present status of church-related schools. In 1947 
there were 779 church-related universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges in the United States, of which 
550 were Protestant. The latest comprehensive study 
of all church-related colleges was made in 1939 and 
released in 1940 under the title Christian Higher 
Education, A Handbook, by Wickey and Anderson 
(12). This study shows 737 schools reporting 31,115 
faculty members on a full-time basis; 739 schools 
reporting a total enrollment of 377,519. However, 
from 726 colleges reporting to the United States 
Office of Education in October 1947 comes figures 
of an enrollment amounting to 668,237, of which 
298,289 are veterans. In the study by Wickey and 
Anderson, 729 schools reported 25,392,968 volumes 
in libraries; 712 reported grounds and buildings 
worth $754,963,737; and 675 reported equipment, 
furnishings, books, museums, etc., worth $114,051,- 
394. The endowment of 700 schools amounted to 
$612,536,831; the indebtedness of 687 ran to $58,- 
145,801. The current income from student fees, en- 
dowment, and gifts for 676 schools amounted to 
$116,663,520, which together with income from 
auxiliary enterprises and other sources amounted to 
a grand total of $173,915,779. The current expendi- 
tures for the same academic year for 665 schools 
amounted to $112,807,319 for educational and general 
purposes, which together with expenditures for auxil- 
iary enterprises and noneducational purposes amounted 
to a grand total of $169,802,822 in 699 schools. 

Wickey and Anderson (12) also report data con- 
cerning Protestant theological seminaries and depart- 
ments, and training colleges and schools for religious 
service, of which 207 are listed. Some 181 report 
1399.8 faculty members on full-time basis, with an 
enrollment of 13,973 reported by 190 on full-time 
basis and 1954 on part-time basis reported by 189. 
The volumes in the libraries of 132 amounted to 
3,243,650. Some 119 theological schools reported 
a total value of grounds and buildings amounting to 
$51,212,504, while 114 reported equipment, furnish- 
ings, books, and museums worth $4,565,772. ‘The 
endowment of 127 theological schools amounted to 
$75,302,519; 129 reported indebtedness of $3,626,541. 
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The current income of 128 schools for the academic 
year 1938-39 amounted to $6,559,237; the current 
expenditures for 129 schools amounted to $6,698,038. 

The American Association of Theological Schools 
reported in 1946 that 66 accredited schools had en- 
rollments of 5790 in November 1945, and 6166 in 
November 1944—a decline of 7.7 per cent. The 
enrollments of 28 unaccredited schools belonging to 
the same Association amounted to 1324 in November 
1945, and 1259 in November 1944 —an increase of 
5.1 per cent. These 94 schools reported in Novem- 
ber 1946 that they had 1805 seniors and 2296 
juniors, which indicated that the theological schools 
Soon would experience prewar enrollments and even 
Surpass those figures. 

The rate of increase in enrollment in church col- 
leges since 1900 has not been as high as that in the 
institutions of higher education for the country as-a 
Whole (2), the lowest rate of growth being in the 
Eastern and Southern states. From 1900 to 1925 
the Protestant colleges had a higher rate of increase 
than the Catholic colleges, but since 1925 the increase 
in enrollment at Catholic colleges has been higher 
than at Protestant institutions. 

However, there was some evidence in the fall of 
1947 that certain trends in enrollments were changing. 
The increase for all postsecondary education in 
October 1947 over October 1946 was 12.6 per cent, 
according to the United States Office of Education. 
On the other hand, church-related colleges seem to 
have experienced a larger increase. One denomina- 
tion reported a total increase of 18.3 per cent over 
1946. A considerable number of church colleges in 
Various regions of the country reported increases of 
20 per cent and 25 Per cent. Protestant colleges re- 
ported an increase in the number and the percentage 
of Catholic students. Fourteen colleges of one 
Protestant church in 1937 reported 254, or 5.4 per 
cent, Catholic students. Those same colleges in 1947 
reported 995, or 9.9 per cent, Catholic students. One 
Protestant college Teported 26.8 per cent and another 
17 per cent Catholic students. In connection with 
this observation it should be noted that most Protes- 
tant colleges are experiencing an increase in the en- 
rollment of students from other denominations. 

Baugher (2) found that since 1900 significant 
Organizational Changes have taken Place between the 
Protestant churches and their related colleges. The 
boards of trustees include a larger proportion of 
persons who follow secular Pursuits, such as law, 
medicine, and business, and the alumni of the college 
nominate or elect a large number of the members of 
the governing board. There has also been an increase 
in the proportion of both the boards of trustees ‘and 
the faculties who are not members of the related 
Church. The denominational characteristics in the 
Teligious activities of the colleges have decreased. It 
Scems clear that colleges related to Protestant churches 
are not interested in perpetuating the theological bias 
Of any particular religious group but prefer to offer 
Courses in Bible and ethics Primarily as an aid to 
Character formation. 
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Another change which Baugher (2) indicates is 
the shift of financial support from the churches to 
agencies outside the church. The percentage of the 
annual operating income derived from Contributions 
from individual congregations of the related church 
has decreased; income from denominational sources 
in proportion to the income from nondenominational 
Sources has decreased; the percentage of the annual 
Operating income from student fees and alumni gifts 
has increased; and the local college communities are 
giving more and more financial aid. 

While the churches are not supporting church- 
related colleges as they once did, it is interesting to 
note that attendance at institutions of higher educa- 
tion is predominantly by church members and chil- 
dren of church members. In 1937 Wickey (10) made 
a study of the denominational affiliations and prefer- 
ences of the students then registered .in all colleges 
and universities in the United States. Of the 1458 
educational institutions 1171, or 80 per cent, returned 
Usable data. In these schools were registered 828,071 
students, of whom 730,632, or 88 per cent, expressed 
a definite religious preference. Of the others only 
5.5 per cent had no preference, and the schools had 
no information on 6.2 per cent. The ten religious 
groups having the largest percentages are, beginning 
with the highest, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational-Christian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Hebrew, Disciples of Christ, and 
Christian Science. These figures do not support the 
Popular belief that college and university students are 
irreligious individuals. 

Some special contributions. It is contended that 
the church and private schools have been pioneers in 
the field of Primary education, education for girls 
and higher education for Women, teacher-training 
and normal schools, and Indian and Negro education 
(6: 35). Colyer Meriwether in his History of Higher 
Education in South Carolina (1888; p. 104-5) reported 
that in the South church institutions provided the 
Only opportunities for higher education for women 
before the Civil War. It is known that Oberlin Col- 
lege (1883), Mount Holyoke Seminary (1836), and 
Wesleyan College, Georgia, (1836) were the first 
colleges admitting women. 

The church early directed its attention to teacher- 
training and normal schools. These church schools 
and private schools continued to be the principal 
agency for this work until after 1880. It is estimated 
that, in 1896-1897, 40 per cent of the normal-school 
Students were in private institutions. A Presbyterian 
academy, Zion Parnassus, in North Carolina, had a 
normal department in colonial days. (Charles L. 
Smith: The History 0f Education in North Carolina, 
1888; p. 39.) The Moravians and the Friends, in 
Pennsylvania, paid special attention to teacher training 
until the decade of 1850, and thereafter shared the 
task with state normal schools. In Minnesota the 
normal school at Mankato was opened in the vestry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1868. The 
missionary societies of the various churches estab- 
lished Negro schools and colleges and naturally were 
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interested in training teachers for these schools. In 
fact, it appears that the federal government co- 
operated with missionary societies in Negro education 
until after the Civil War and in Indian education 
until the beginning of the twentieth century. (See 
Semiannual Reports on Schools for Freedom, Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
Washington, January 1866 to July 1870, and “Re- 
ligious Garb in Indian Schools,” Letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, 1912.) 

In the development of the junior-college movement 
the churches had a prominent share. The first junior 
college in America was established in Texas by a 
church. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, teaching at Witten- 
berg College, was a pioneer in the field of sociology 
and paralleled the work of Ward, Small, and Gid- 
dings. His two-volume work was published in 1903. 
(See John O., Evjen: The Life of J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg: Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist, Minne- 
apolis, 1938.) The church-related colleges were 
among the first in educational broadcasting. In 1921, 
30 licenses were issued primarily to commercial inter- 
ests. In January 1922 the Universities of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were granted licenses and in December 
of the same year Carthage College (Illinois) became 
joint licensee of station WCAZ. k 

According to Eells (5) the survey movement in 
America began in 1903, but it was not until 1915 
that certain procedures were established. Prior to 
1915 two church boards of education had made begin- 
nings in this work; namely the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which had estab- 
lished a department of surveys, and the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention. of 
the first 10 outstanding national surveys Eells names 
those of the Methodist colleges, The Liberal Arts 
Colleges (8) reporting studies of 35 colleges related 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the 
Lutheran colleges, Survey of Higher Education for 
the United Lutheran Church in America (7). 

Standards and accreditation. Protestant schools 
always cooperated with regional and national accredit- 
ing associations for colleges and universities. It is 
natural that accrediting associations be developed for 
special schools. In 1916 was held the first conference 
of theological seminaries and colleges to discuss 
problems of theological education arising out of 
World War I. The conference met biennially there- 
after, discussing problems and issues in the field of 


theological education. In 1936 a new constitution 
changed to American 
Then it as- 


estant theological schools. This Association has been 
an important factor is causing 
thronghoht the United States and Canada to adopt 
higher standards as concerns admission, graduation, 
faculty training, libraries, curriculums, and faculties. 
The Association has two types of membership, ac- 
credited and associate. More recently, in 1946, the 
American Association of Schools of Religious Educa- 
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tion was formed. This Association is now in process 
of adopting standards for accreditation. Boards of 
Education of the various denominations, down 
through the years, have to some degree functioned 
toward developing and maintaining standards. The 
Methodist Senate of the Methodist Church exerts a 
strong influence among Methodist colleges, universi- 
ties, and theological schools in raising standards. 

Suggested problems. Many problems remain un- 
studied in the field of the contribution of the Prot- 
estant Church to general education and especially to 
higher education. Of great significance would be a 
study of the Protestant parochial school, especially in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Studies 
would be made of the contribution of the various de- 
nominations to general education in each state. Im- 
portant studies can be made of the contribution of 
any denomination to education in the United States. 
For the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
this was done by Dannelly in 1935 (available for 
inspection at the Yale University Library as a type- 
written manuscript). Other studies might be made 
of church-state relationships in education similar to 
those by Gobbel and Bell—Luther L. Gobbel: 
Church-State Relationships in. Education in North 
Carolina since 1776 (1938); Sadie Bell: The Church, 
the State and Education in Virginia (1930). The 
place of the Church in the junior-college movement 
would make an interesting study. In fact, the history 
of church-controlled education has not yet been 
written. 

All denominations should make comprehensive 
surveys of their educational institutions in order to 
ascertain the present status and plan long-range pro- 
grams. Surveys could be made also of church-related 
colleges according to states. A study of subject fields 
as to enrollment trends and course contents offers sig- 
nificant possibilities. On a national scale, a beginning 
was made by Wickey and Eckhart in “A National 
Survey of Courses in Bible and Religion,” published 
in Christian Education, October 1936. Also, a note- 
worthy study was made of The Christian Evidence 
Movement, by James Orval Filbeck as a doctor's dis- 
sertation, published in 1946, showing the historical 
background, the content, and the decline of the sub- 
ject of Christian Evidence in the colleges. Especially 
needed today are studies in the social sciences, Bible 
and religion, and philosophy and psychology. Studies 
in the education of women in the various denomina- 
tions would complement and supplement the work 
of Woody (13). Individual colleges and universities 
will find much reward in preparing histories and es- 
pecially studies such as “A Campus Decade,” by 
President K. I. Brown of Hiram College—a descrip- 
tion and explanation of the Hiram study plan of 
intensive courses. 

GOULD WICKEY 
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CLASS SIZE. Class size refers to the number of 
Pupils regularly scheduled to meet in the administra- 
tive and instructional unit, known as a class or class 
section, usually under the direct guidance of a single 
teacher. The central problem of class Size relates 
to the effects upon administrative efficiency, pupil 
achievement, and teacher health and morale. Recog- 
nition of this problem is clearly indicated by the 
extent of pertinent educational literature. If one 
Judges from the frequency of publication, the period 
of most active interest Was the decade from 1920 to 
1930, with the maximum interest falling between 1925 
and 1930. 

Stages in class-size investigations. There are five 
distinguishable stages in the historical development of 
class-size investigations. 

PIONEER PERIOD. Initiated by Rice in 1895 (see 8) 
this period was characterized by studies based on 
(a) administrative records of such factors as promo- 
tion rates, pupil withdrawals, pupil conduct, and class 
management; (b) personal Observation; (c) results of 
improvised subject-matter tests. No factor except 
class size was controlled. Although the results lacked 
Objectivity, they indicated that, in general, unless class 
Size exceeded 45 there Was no clear evidence of 
diminished efficiency. Representative study: Harlan 
(see 8). 

EARLY EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. The first true ex- 
periment was set up in 1916 on the relationship of 
elementary-school class size to efficiency in spelling. 
An unstandardized Objective test was used, and an 
attempt was made to hold several of the nonexperi- 
mental factors constant. No significant relationship 
Was found. Representative study: Breed and Mc- 
Carthy (see 8). 


CONTROLLED-EXPERIMENT PERIOD. Further advance 
awaited the development of standardized instruments 
for measuring intelligence and achievement. With 
these available in 1920 Stevenson (see 8) set up a 
series of semicontrolled experiments. His effort Was 
soon followed by controlled studies of the effect of 
size of class upon measurable results of instruction. 
The most extensive of these studies was the series of 
experiments, directed jointly by Hudelson and Von 
Borgersrode at the University of Minnesota, extend- 
ing over 5 years and involving 67 paired-class experi- 
ments, together with other pertinent data (8). The 
results of these semicontrolled and controlled experi- 
ments indicated that under typical teaching techniques 
measurable pupil achievement is not adversely affected 
by reasonably large classes. 

STUDY OF SPECIAL TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Results of previous experiments, using uniform tech- 
niques of teaching, together with the preliminary at- 
tempts of Trueblood (see 8) had suggested that greater 
differences in results might be expected if instructional 
techniques were used which were most appropriate to 
the size of class. Consequently, beginning about 1925 
a series of experiments were launched to test out this 
generalization, which to date has been only partially 
substantiated. Representative study: Ewan (7). 

REFINED EXPERIMENTATION. There being little 
apparent necessity for extending the type of experi- 
mentation typical of the third period, attention turned 
to investigations involving more specific factors. Be- 
ginning about 1926, studies were initiated of such 
Phases as the effect of class size upon pupil attitudes, 
the results upon achievement of different-sized groups 
classified into homogeneous ability levels, and the 
effect of class size upon teacher knowledge of indi- 
Vidual pupils. There is great need of extension and 
expansion of this type of experimentation, which at 
present is still too limited and inconclusive in findings. 
Representative study: Eastburn (6). No experimental 
studies on class size have been reported since 1937. 
Research in this field appears to have been halted 
entirely for more than a decade. 

Surveys of practice. The most extensive studies of 
trends in median class size in city public schools since 
1930 have been reported by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association (10). The most 
authoritative reports of status and trends in teacher- 
Pupil ratios are found in the Biennial Reports of the 
United States Office of Education. The ratios tend 
to follow fairly closely the trend in average class size. 

Median class size in elementary schools markedly 
increased after 1914, reached a peak about 1930, and 
has declined slightly since that date. Increases in 
secondary- and higher-education class sizes began later 
and continued through 1935. On the whole, these in- 
creases seem to parallel trends in student enrollments. 
In public schools the median number of pupils per 
class in 1945-46 in cities of more than 100,000 
population was: kindergartens, 28.7; elementary 
grades, 33.8; atypical classes, 16.3; junior high school 
(all subjects), 31.8; and senior high school (all sub- 
jects), 29.0. In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 
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lation the corresponding medians were 29.1, 30.7, 
16.0, 29.3, and 28.2. In cities below 30,000 popu- 
lation the corresponding medians were 26.4, 29.6, 
15.8, 30.2, and 26.7. In general, median size of class 
decreases as schools or school systems decrease in 
size and as the level of instruction mounts, except that 
the medians for junior high schools are slightly larger 
than the medians for the elementary grades and the 
senior high school (10). 

The trend seems to be toward a decrease in the size 
of classes in kindergarten and elementary grades and 
a slight increase in junior and senior high schools. 
Comparative data gathered at five-year intervals be- 
ginning in 1930-31 are available only for cities having 
a population of 30,000 to 100,000 and for those of 
more than 100,000 in population. For the former 
group the class-size medians for the several divisions 
of the school system for the years 1930-31, 1935-36, 
194041, and 1945-46 were: kindergartens, 34.3, 30.4, 
29.4, and 29.1; atypical classes, 16.0; elementary 
grades, 34.4, 34.1, 31.8, and 30.7; junior high school 
(all subjects), 28.9, 31.9, 30.8, and 29.3; senior high 
school (all subjects), 26.9, 29.0, 29.4, and 28.3. In the 
latter group of cities the medians for the same years 
were: kindergartens, 34.6, 31.0, 28.9, and 28.7; ele- 
mentary grades, 36.9, 36.4, 34.3, and 33.8; atypical 
classes, 16.3; junior high school (all subjects), 32.2, 
35.1, 33.4, 31.8; senior high school (all subjects), 28.5, 
31.1, 31.1, and 29.0 (10). 

Class-size medians do not portray the full picture 
of current practice. There are wide variations in class 
size between school systems, between school divisions 
within the same system, and between the subject fields 
in junior and senior high schools. In 1945-46, in 
cities over 100,000 in population 25 classes with 90 
or more pupils in each were reported. At the other 
extreme were 65 classes with fewer than 10 pupils in 
each. Of the total of 56,232 elementary-school classes 
represented in the data, approximately 3.6 per cent 
had 45 or more pupils in each and 6.3 per cent had 
20 or fewer pupils. City medians for the elementary 
grades ranged from 26.8 to 46.4. In junior high 
schools the medians for the several subjects ranged 
from 17.7 in household arts to 36.0 in physical edu- 
cation; comparable medians for the senior high school 
ranged from 18.6 for art to 40.0 for physical edu- 
cation. Po 

Another feature of class size pertains to policies es- 
tablished by school systems regarding minimum and 
maximum size of classes. Not all cities have estab- 
lished such policies. Of the 60 cities over 100,000 in 
population from which data on class size were secured 
in 1945-46, 48 reported such policies for the elemen- 
tary grades, 35 for junior high schools, and 44 for 
Senior high schools. Some of these cities may not 
have been operating junior high schools, so that 
junior-high-school grades were covered in policies 
established for the elementary- and high-school grades, 
thus resulting in policies for all divisions of the school 
system in most of the cities. The 1945-46 medians 
On minimum class-size policy were: kindergartens, 
20.0; elementary grades, 25.0; atypical classes, 10.0. 
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Junior-high-school minima ranged from 18.0 for 
household arts to 27.5 for physical education; senior- 
high-school minima ranged from 16.5 for manual 
training and industrial arts to 28.0 for home rooms. 
The medians on maximum class-size policy were: 
kindergartens, 35.0; elementary grades, 36.0. Junior- 
high-school maxima ranged from 30.0 for household 
arts and manual training to 60.0 for music and physi- 
cal education; senior-high-school maxima ranged from 
30.0 for household arts and manual training to 60.0 
for music and physical education. Cities differed 
widely in their policies on minimum and maximum 
size of classes in all divisions of the school system. 
In general, the highest minimum established by any 
city was three times as large as the lowest minimum 
established by any city, and the highest maximum in 
any of the cities was at least twice as large as the 
lowest maximum established by any of the cities. 
These variations were evident for all divisions of the 
school system and for cities in the different population 
brackets (10). 

During the period from 1935-36 to 1945-46 several 
factors have been affecting class size in public schools 
in cities: (a) deliberate administrative efforts to make 
classes smaller so as to improve instruction; (b) popu- 
lation shifts from metropolitan areas to suburbs, and 
particularly the shift during the war period to defense 
areas; (c) dropping from school of teen-age students 
who entered gainful employment; (d) the teacher 
shortage; (e) shortage of classrooms due to the post- 
poned and delayed construction of new buildings; 
(f) the postwar increase in enrollment due to general 
increase in population, increase in birth rate since 
about 1939, and increase in the percentage of children 
at all age levels who are actually in attendance. 
Some of these factors will counteract others, so the 
net effect on practice is unpredictable. 

The determining factors in class-size changes appear 
to be enrollment and finances, with research evidence 
a poor third. Since the available research evidence is 
inadequate and outmoded, it is less likely than ever 
that it will play much of a part during the ensuing 
decade in determining class-size policies and practices 
and their implications for the construction of new 
buildings. Subjective judgment of administrators, 
teachers, and students will constitute the guiding force, 
along with enrollment and finances. Opinionaire 
studies show that administrators are more liberal on 
the class-size issue as compared to current practice 
and that teachers and students are likely to be con- 
servative, tend to resist change, and favor class sizes 
to which they are accustomed (see 8). 

Class size in schools in rural areas is difficult to de- 
termine because the data gathered regularly by the 
United States Office of Education are not broken 
down in sufficient detail and because of the difficulty 
of gathering data from the rural administrative units. 
The latest available data are for 1941-42; they show 
that the number of pupils. enrolled per teaching 
position was 31.4 in urban areas and 26.1 in rural 
schools (2). 

The typical class is smaller in private schools than 
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in public schools. Class size at the college level is 
difficult to describe because no studies have been made 
within the past decade. The only figure that is avail- 
able is the ratio between students and instructors; in 
1940-41 this ratio was 15.8; by 1946-47 it had risen 
to 25.2. See also TEACHING LoaD. 

Administrative efficiency. Numerous studies have 
been made of the relationship of class size to educa- 
tional costs. Henry (see 8) estimated that about 
$800,000 annually could be saved in teachers’ salaries 
alone by increasing the average elementary-class stand- 
ard of Chicago by 2 pupils. The Superintendent of 
Schools of New York stated that it would cost ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 to reduce the average ele- 
mentary-class size of his city by 1 pupil. In 1928 the 
president of the London Board of Education estimated 
that to reduce the maximum class size to 30 pupils 
would require an additional annual cost of £1 1,000,000 
for teachers’ salaries and an immediate outlay of 
$15,000,000 for additional classtooms. These state- 
ments reveal the strong temptation to increase the size 
Of classes for the certain financial savings without due 
consideration of the other factors inevitably involved. 

A number of studies (see 13) indicate the close re- 
lationship between effectiveness of class size and ap- 
Propriateness of school-plant Provisions, such as room 
Size, internal arrangement, and adequate seating pro- 
Visions. Large classes tend to result in more complete 
room utilization, especially of auditorium space (see 3). 
Four studies reported that large classes increased 
schedule difficulties partly because of increased con- 
flicts and partly because of the difficulty of finding 
Suitable classrooms (see 13). 

Findings relating to teachers. Nine investigators 
(See 3) indicated without definite proof that peculiar 
qualifications are needed for large classes. Organiz- 
ing ability and facility in discipline are among the 
qualifications cited. 

Practically all the more recent investigations indi- 
cate the importance of adapting instruction to the size 
of the class. Most of the adaptations have been made 
for large classes. Among those frequently mentioned 
are use of pupil squads, directed Study, greater de- 
pendence on guided reading, and pupil self-checking. 
The most meticulously recorded study of this type 
has been reported by Smith (see 9), but the only con- 
trolled experiment involving this Phase has been by 
Ewan (7). A variation from the usual trend was Beau- 
Champ’s search for improved techniques for small 
classes, Which he felt were Successful but required 
exorbitant demands on the instructor's time (see 12). 

A number of the experimenters have mentioned, 
8S a prerequisite to effective large-class teaching, the 


An almost universal complaint, even among teachers 
ions, was inability in 
Such classes to find time for adequate attention to 
individual differences of Pupils. While this feeling 
may have been due in part to rationalization, Baker's 
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study (1) indicated that teachers of large classes are 
more lacking in adequate knowledge of individual 
pupils than are teachers of small classes. However, 
it is not to be assumed that such difficulties are in- 
superable. 

The only study (4) touching upon the health of 
teachers suggested that class size has no important 
relationship to the health of the teacher. Seven in- 
vestigators found that instructing large classes was 
more exacting on the teacher, and only 4 found no 
difference. Four teachers testified that after the first 
large class they found practically no difference in 
load. Reeves (see 12) found that university instruc- 
tors do not recognize any important differences in the 
burden imposed by the teaching of large and of small 
classes. Ten experimenters reported that teachers 
found large-class instruction more stimulating. Sev- 
eral teachers stated that the stimulation compensated 
fully for the extra preparation and strain involved. 
At least 8 investigators (see 6) have commented on 
the fact that teachers who were willing to try readily 
improved in their facility in handling large classes. 

Effect on pupils. The chief focus of research has 
centered on the effect of class size upon pupil attain- 
ment in subject matter. Since the pioneer efforts of 
Rice there have been 73 separate studies, varying in 
Scope from a single uncontrolled class to 67 carefully 
paired groups and in time from 6 weeks to over 5 
years. Of these studies 30 have been uncontrolled, 19 
have been semicontrolled, and only 24 have been con- 
trolled. Only one study, uncontrolled, has been carried 
Out on the kindergarten level (5); 18 studies, of which 
3 were controlled, at the elementary level; 41 studies, 
11 controlled, at the secondary level; and 13 studies, 
10 controlled, at the college or university level. 

The size of classes in experimental sections has 
Varied widely, there being much overlapping in what 
Was considered a small or a large class. In the ele- 
mentary school the extreme range of sections was 6 
to 150, with the typical upper limit of small sections 
at 20 and the typical lower limit of large sections at 
42. At the secondary level the Corresponding figures 
were 3 to 175, 22, and 50. In the higher-education 
studies the corresponding figures were 8 to 336, 25, 
and 70. 

In the elementary field practically all subjects have 
been covered and in the secondary field all academic 
Subjects plus agriculture, commerce, and industrial 
arts. In higher education, among others psychology, 
education, English, foreign languages, mathematics, 
science, social studies, anatomy, and law have been 
studied. 

Most of the studies used objective measurements to 
determine results, which of course revealed great vari- 
ance. Of the 73 studies 16.4 per cent were reported 
as significantly in favor of large classes, 23.3 per cent 
in favor of large classes but not significantly so, 38.4 
Per cent in favor of neither, 17.8 per cent in favor 
of small classes but not Significantly so, and 4.1 per 
cent significantly in favor of small classes. Of 
the 24 controlled studies the corresponding percent- 
ages are 20.8, 29.2, 29.2, 16.6, and 4.2. On the 
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whole the statistical findings definitely favor large 
classes at every level of instruction except the kinder- 
garten. 

Basing their findings mainly upon semicontrolled 
data, 5 investigators found that for bright students 
large classes were better; 3 found small-classes better; 
and 5 found no difference. For dull pupils 8 found 
small classes better; 1, large; and 3, no difference. The 
most carefully controlled experiment by Eastburn (6) 
found that homogeneously grouped slow pupils actu- 
ally achieved better in large classes than in small. 

In addition to subject-matter achievement, concomi- 
tant results, many of them subjectively determined, 
have been reported. Seven studies reported better 
pupil attention in large classes, 4 reported no differ- 
ence, and 2 reported poorer attention in large classes. 
Depending entirely upon observation, 4 found disci- 
pline more difficult in large classes, 5 found no differ- 
ence, and 1 found discipline easier. Since this factor 
was not mentioned in other reports, it may safely be 
judged that it is not a serious problem. Six investi- 
gators agree that large classes foster greater pupil 
self-reliance. Only 3 investigators, Eastburn (6), Raths 
(11), and Smith (see 11), actually measured pupil atti- 
tudes. Only one found a significant difference in 
favor of small classes. 

Five studies found less individual pupil participation 
in large classes, but 6 reported increased individual 
participation in large classes as a result of varied in- 
structional procedures. Four investigators reported 
that large classes developed better work habits, while 
one believed that pupils in small classes acquired more 
effective habits of work. Harlan (see 8) concluded 
that small classes seemed to waste more time than 
large classes do. In at least 5 of the experimental 
studies instruction in large classes tended to cause 
greater variability in pupil achievement. Harlan (see 
8) concluded that large classes tended to have higher 
percentages of withdrawals than small classes. 

Interpretation of class-size research. The results of 
investigations on practically every phase of class size 
reveal wide disagreements in the findings. This is true 
partly because of variation in the experimental setup 
but mainly because of failure on the part of the ex- 
perimenter to recognize adequately or to control 
factors other than class size which have an important 
influence on the results. Hence it is evident that few 
of the problems attacked have been conclusively 
solved. However, certain conclusions appear to be 
justified: 3 

1. There is great variation in actual class sizes both 
within and between subjects, schools, school systems, 
and school levels. While some of this variation seems 
unavoidable, much is unnecessary and probably un- 
desirable. Y 

2. On the basis of criteria used in the experimental 
studies published to date and under typical group 
teaching procedures, mere size of class has little sig- 
nificant influence on educational efficiency as meas- 
ured by achievement in the academic subjects. 

3. Although experimental evidence does not pro- 
vide a clear-cut answer to the class-size issue, the 
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general trend of the cvidence places the burden of 
proof squarely upon the proponents of small classes. 

4. At the clementary-school level the evidence from 
research indicates that small classes are to be pre- 
ferred over large classes (14). 

Needed research. Class-size research to date has 
dealt with the following pupil factors: achievement 
and variability in achievement in the subject fields 
measurable by standardized tests, attention, discipline, 
self-reliance, attitudes, individual participation, and 
work habits. No one of these pupil factors has been 
measured adequately under sufficiently controlled and 
sufficiently extensive studies to provide a sound base 
for decisions on class size. Certain additional pupil 
factors should be considered: (a) the ways in which 
class size influences the degree to which the teacher 
can individualize instruction so that each child may 
have instruction properly adapted to his existing 
Erowth and development status and be helped to move 
forward from that point, the extent to which children's 
specific obstacles to learning can be identified and 
removed, and the degree of teacher familiarity with 
each child so that social, emotional, and character de- 
velopment may be guided; (b) pupil progress toward 
the objectives of human relationships, civic responsi- 
bility, and vocational efficiency as well as achieve- 
ment in the subject fields; (c) the extent to which 
large and small classes provide pupils with a variety 
of activities and a variety of roles so that opportunities 
for well-rounded development may be assured. 

Research has barely touched the instructional aspect 
of class size. As long as rather conventional, routin- 
ized group procedures are used in teaching it is not 
likely that research will show whether large or small 
classes are to be preferred. Modern emphases in 
instruction call for unit organization of teaching- 
learning situations, cooperative teacher-pupil planning, 
pupil purposing, a variety of pupil activities, excur- 
sions, rich and varied instructional resources, and 
thoroughgoing child-study procedures and cumulative 
records. To what extent can these kinds of things 
find expression in large and in small classes? Modern 
procedures in teaching are definitely associated with 
broadened goals of education and a broad concern 
for well-rounded growth and development in children 
so that class-size research should not segregate in- 
struction from pupil factors in making appraisals. 

Further research on class size is urgently needed 
because of its bearing on modern trends in curriculum 
and instruction, planning of new school buildings, 
qualifications of teachers, and budget plans for books 
and all other types of resources for teaching. 

HENRY J. OrTo 
FRED VON BORGERSRODE, 1941 Edition 
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CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. Codes 
of ethics for teachers have been developed by indi- 
viduals and groups who have felt the need for guid- 
ing principles or rules Which teachers should follow 
in their professional relationships. These codes con- 
sist principally of statements of ideals and standards 
Of conduct which. teachers Should observe in their 
Contacts with pupils, parents, and professional associ- 
ates. The people who have set up these codes have 
felt that the best interests of education are to be 
achieved if those engaged in the profession of teach- 
Ing can agree upon certain standards of professional 
conduct and can be induced to follow them. For 
the most part codes of professional ethics are thought 
of merely as guides for professional conduct. On the 
other hand, there are many who insist that those who 
disobey the codes and violate the Proprieties of the 
profession should lose the right to practice the pro- 
fession. 

Growing interest in Professional ethics, Interest in 
professional ethics is by no means limited to those 
Who are engaged in education. Members of the 
medical profession have for centuries recognized the 
Hippocratic oath as 4 more or less official statement 
of their professional Spirit and standards, and in 1912 


b adopted a more 
modern and specific code of ethics for its members. 


knowledged Professions as well as by leaders in other 
Sroups which aspire to be classified as such. In 1924 
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Heermance (8) published 200 different codes and 
statements of standards. Few of these appeared be- 
fore the beginning of the present century, and most of 
them were published between 1920 and 1924. At a 
meeting of the Interprofessional Committee of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
held in 1919 leaders in various fields discussed the 
value of codes and statements of standards tor im- 
proving both professional services and professional re- 
lationships. As a sequel to this conference the May, 
1922, issue of the Annals of the Academy (10) was 
devoted almost wholly to this Subject. About this 
Same time the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs conducted a campaign for the adoption of 
codes of ethics by various professional, industrial, 
and commercial groups which was equaled in inten- 
sity and extent only by the campaign of the National 
Recovery Administration of our federal Eovernment 
in 1933 (7). 

Several reasons have been advanced for this ETOW- 
ing interest in professional ethics. Lee (13) contends 
that the urge toward higher ethical standards in busi- 
ness resulted from the activities of the “muckrakers” 
in the early years of the century. Kent (9) believes 
that the movement was not stimulated primarily by 
idealistic reformers but arose naturally from man’s 
developing sense of responsibility. Kohn (11) sug- 
Bests that it was the result of the keener moral sen- 
sitiveness stimulated by the experiences of World 
War I, while Cabot (3) maintains that the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, organized in 1915, was 
one of the most influential factors. Suzzallo’s (21) 
Suggestion that a code of ethics is one of the creden- 
tials which a vocational group must possess in order 
to be eligible for classification as a profession may 
have encouraged the adoption of codes, especially 
among teachers. The publicity given to the impor- 
tance of codes and trade agreements by the National 
Recovery Administration, which flourished so VigOr- 
ously during 1933, also probably gave added impetus 
to the movement. Whatever the cause or causes, the 
general conviction has spread that the adoption of 
definite standards of practice is mutually beneficial to 
the vocations concerned and to society as a whole. 

Value of codes of ethics. Many leaders have great 
faith in codes of ethics as agencies for social control 
(10). They believe that statements of ideals and stand- 
rds of conduct expressed in writing, if they receive 
the official approval of Various groups, have a potent 
influence on the conduct of the members of the groups 
(2). Some, however, are less sanguine about the 
matter. Landis (12), for example, is quite skeptical 
regarding the value of codes and suggests that they 
Probably have little influence unless care is taken to 
have them widely disseminated and definitely enforced. 

Codes of ethics among teachers. Among teachers 
the development of professional standards of conduct 
has paralleled roughly the movement in other groups 
(22). During recent years numerous codes of ethics 
for teachers have been prepared by individuals, by ' 
classes in teacher-training institutions, and by local, 
state, and national associations (23). The first official 
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state code was adopted in 1896 by the state teachers’ 
association of Georgia, and the Alabama association 
followed suit in 1908. By 1920 the teachers’ associ- 
ations of eight states had adopted official codes, and 
by 1947 forty-four states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
had reported the adoption of such documents (19). 
The National Education Association appointed a com- 
mittee on ethics in 1924, and in 1929 it officially ap- 
proved the code recommended in the report of that 
committee (16). This code was revised in 1941. 

The frequency with which problems of professional 
ethics have been treated during recent years in edu- 
cational publications and teachers’ conferences and 
conventions indicates a growing awareness of the need 
for further development in this field. Marsh (14) sug- 
gests that teachers ought to take the lead in a nation- 
wide movement for improved standards of practice in 
the business and“professional world. 

The nature of the codes of ethics adopted by state 
teachers’ associations varies greatly. In length they 
range from 73 words in the case of the code adopted 
by the Maine teachers in 1923 to slightly less than 
2000 words in the case of New York. Some consist 
almost entirely of broad generalities similar to the 
Golden Rule; others, like the Ten Commandments, 
contain large numbers of specific admonitions and pro- 
scriptions. Most of them include both general prin- 
ciples and specific rules. In some cases the items 
have received universal approval for generations; in 
other cases there are items which reflect merely local, 
temporary, or purely personal questions of conduct 
which have not yet received the unanimous approval 
of the profession. k 

Opinions differ widely as to whether the teaching 
profession should have a single, universally accepted 
code. Fadenrecht (6) insists that the profession should 
stand unitedly behind one commonly accepted set 
of ethical standards adopted by all local and state 
associations, since a multiplicity of codes complicates 
distribution, instruction, and unity of emphasis. At 
the present time, 20 of the 44 codes officially adopted 
by the state education associations are identical with 
or very similar to the NEA Code (19). 

Those who believe in a multiplicity of codes argue 
that those codes are best which are most specific and 
that at the present stage of the development of the 
teaching profession there is merit in challenging local 
and state groups to produce a better code than ‘the 
one adopted by the National Education Association. 
The point of view of those who believe that codes of 
professional ethics should contain, primarily, specific 
standards of conduct has led to the development of 
special codes for particular groups in the educational 
field, such as school-board members (1), superin- 
tendents (8), principals, supervisors (20), and even 
parent-teacher groups (18). 

Many of the codes Pp! for those who work in 


the field of education are not, EAE Ee 
codes since they make no provision +0! ‘cement 
SE being largely the com- 


They are more like creeds, = 
posite opinion of organizations of teachers AEE ££ 
professional or unprof. jonal behavior. ley are 
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not, however, to be disparaged on this account, for 
even though violations are seldom followed by penal- 
ties comparable to disbarment in the legal profession 
these official statements do have behind them the 
compulsion of the good or bad opinions of the group; 
and they all have the common purpose of raising pro- 
fessional ideals and of promoting the best possible 
relationships between teachers and those who are 
affected by their conduct. The NEA Code provides 
for the discipline of members who violate it; in fact, 
in 1946 a Life Member of the Association was ex- 
pelled from the Association for violation of the stand- 
ards of the profession (17). 

Instruction in professional ethics. Opinions and 
practice regarding instruction in professional ethics 
vary widely in all professions (15). Leaders in the 
various professions agree that prospective members 
should be introduced effectively to the standards of 
the profession, but they differ in their opinions as to 
how this instruction should be given. Most profes- 
sional schools give some attention to instruction in 
professional ethics; some depend entirely on incidental 
instruction; others insist that ethical problems require 
specific time allotments as units of certain other 
courses; and still others assert that prospective mem- 
bers of a profession cannot be trained adequately in 
the ideals and standard practices of the profession 
unless distinct courses in the subject are provided. 

Those who advocate the incidental procedure use 
the same arguments no matter which profession they 
represent; namely, that every course in a professional 
school should train the student in regard to proper 
professional conduct; that the curriculum is already 
overcrowded; that the problems of professional re- 
lationships are neither sufficiently numerous nor suf- 
ficiently vital to warrant separate treatment; that the 
inauguration of definite courses in this subject estab- 
lishes an artificial divorcement of ethical principles 
from the practical problems of the profession; and 
that the courses thus created are almost invariably 
formal, perfunctory, uninteresting, and ineffective. 

Likewise those who advocate definite courses in 
professional ethics use similar arguments whether they 
represent business, journalism, law, medicine, or teach- 
ing. They maintain that problems of professional 
conduct are already numerous and vital and that with 
the increasing complexity of modern life they are 
becoming more important and difficult; that new mem- 
bers of the profession frequently meet with embarrass- 
ing, and sometimes tragic, experiences, simply because 
they have not been taught the proprieties of the group; 
that ethics can be taught directly; and that systematic 
instruction is essential because incidental teaching 
usually means accidental teaching. 

The last two of these arguments involve the ques- 
tion of educational method on which rests the tradi- 
tional controversy regarding the relative merits of the 
direct and the indirect methods of moral instruction. 
Both Cabot (3) and Charters (4) have endorsed direct 
methods of instruction, but the limited experimental 
evidence bearing on the question does not provide 
adequate support for this position. Although it can- 
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not be maintained that direct moral instruction is 
always ineffective, it appears that indirect (incidental, 
but not accidental) instruction may be and frequently 
is effective. See ATTITUDES; CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
XII. MoRAL CONCEPTS AND CONDUCT. 

Those who advocate the specific treatment of pro- 
fessional ethics as definite units of other courses avoid 
somewhat the difficulties of the two extreme positions. 
Their policy eliminates the accidental aspect of ethics 
instruction and provides systematic training without 
adding another course to the already crowded cur- 
riculum and with less likelihood that the discussion 
of ethical problems will be divorced from practical 
life situations. 

In 1940 Elms (5) found that of 450 students studying 
at North Texas State Teachers College only 5 per cent 
had ever read a complete code of ethics for teachers, 
only 9 per cent knew that the Texas State Teachers 
Association had a code, and only 24 per cent knew 
that there were any codes for teachers. Elms (5), 
Fadenrecht (6), and Martin (15) all insist that insti- 
tutions which prepare teachers carry a primary re- 
sponsibility for acquainting prospective teachers with 
the accepted ethical standards of the profession, and 
Fadenrecht adds that professional organizations, 
authors of textbooks for teachers, and school adminis- 
trators share in this responsibility. 

Problems for further study. The field of profes- 
sional ethics offers numerous problems which deserve 
further study. Some of these are: Do codes of pro- 
fessional ethics contribute to higher standards of pro- 
fessional conduct? Which codes are more effective: 
those which are stated in specific terms or those which 
are stated in the form of generalities? What provi- 
sions shoujd be made by members of the teaching 
Profession for the enforcement of their codes of 
ethics? Should teacher-training institutions provide 
definite courses in professional ethics? In What year 
Or years of the professional course should instruction 
in professional ethics be introduced? How much time 
should ‘be devoted to this work? Until some experi- 
ments in connection with these problems have been 
set up and carried through, we shall not know whether 
codes of ethics are really worth while or What arrange- 
ments are most effective for instruction in this field. 


T. D. MARTIN 
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CODING. The assigning of numbers to names, 
answers to questions, and other data items generally 
is called coding. Assigning code numbers enables 
one to employ statistical accounting machines in 
handling qualitative data as readily as numerical items 
for which they were designed. Code numbers also 
facilitate hand-compilation of statistics; long, unwieldy 
phrases or large numbers may be handled as simple 
numbers and hence more readily tallied. By the em- 
ployment of addend-produced code numbers (5) to 
designate the patterns or “kinds of people” involved 
in a study, a great deal of the work efficiently done by 
accounting machines may, in very simple inquiries and 
reports, be done about as readily by hand. The 
names of the persons involved in the study may be 
coded, as well as the names of the variables involved, 
with the result that confidential data may be given to 
the clerks for routine statistical treatment with but 
little danger that the nature of the investigation will 
be suspected. 

Simple coding is illustrated in the practice of 
writing “10” for October, “12” for December, etc, 
and of dropping the “19” in the year portion of the 
date, thus “07” for 1907 and “48” for 1948. The 
mechanics of tabulating machines demands that each 
coded score of a “variable” have the same number of 
digits as the longest code number of the series. For 
example, when dates are coded for subsequent Holle- 
rith card punching, January will be represented by 
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“01” and February by “02,” rather than by “1” and 
“2” respectively. 

Names of persons, states, counties, high schools, 
occupations, religions, and countries of birth are ex- 
amples of series which it is economical to code (4). 
The items in a series to be coded, arranged in a con- 
venient order (e.g. alphabetical), may be serially 
numbered from “01” upward if the number exceeds 
9 but does not exceed 99; or from “001” upward in 
case there are more than 99 items but not more than 
999. 

Responses to multiple-choice tests and complicated 
answers to questionnaires in which only one answer is 
to be marked may be coded as indicated: 


1 I have definitely decided not to go to college. 

2 [Tam undecided whether or not to go to college. 

3 {) I plan to go to college ultimately but will not go 
next year. 

4 [] I have decided to go to college and will go next 
year. 


If the allowable answers to the questions can be de- 
termined, a questionnaire may be thus precoded. 

Simple coding is applied to negative, neutral, and 
non-normal replies as well as to positive responses. 
In any large-scale investigation there are usually some 
who do not answer or who answer unintelligibly. By 
coding these responses, as well as each of the sexes, 
we have three “sexes,” viz.: 


If such a plan is employed, any contingency table in- 
volving sex always will have standard marginal fre- 
quencies totalling N, the number of cases in the in- 
vestigation. 

It is frequently economical to transmute test scores 
and other numerical data into code numbers which 
represent the face-values of statistical classifications, 
as in a frequency distribution. For example, if the 
intervals are 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, etc., the corresponding 
code numbers would be 0, 1, 2, etc.; or if there are 
more than ten such intervals, 00, 01, 02, etc. Formu- 
las are available whereby all the statistical constants 
may be computed from these code numbers and 
checked by independent checking equations, thus 
avoiding all the errors inherent in the negative “steps 
and decimal “corrections” of conventional statistical 
formulas (1, 3, 6). & 

Compdund cOaInE is employed in designating the 
simultaneous answers to two or more questions con- 
sidered together as a response pattern. In this case 
the number of categories of compound answers to be 
coded is the product of the several numbers of cate- 
gories of the variables involved; thus, there being two 
sexes and five colors of humanity, there will be ten 
compound categories of the type “female-white. 
Each of the ten patterns may be given a code number 
from 0 to 9, and consequently may be reproduced by 
a single punch mark (one column rather than two) 
on a Hollerith tabulating card. When the cards are 
sorted and tabulated (by one sorting rather than by 
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two; and by one tabulation rather than two), the 
resulting frequencies can easily be combined to de- 
termine the total number of males, the total number 
of females, the total number of whites, the total num- 
ber of Negroes, etc. The order of the compound 
Categories, in devising the coding table, should be 
such as will best facilitate the subsequent statistical 
operations. 

Addend coding (5) is a method of ascribing special 
numbers, addends, to the several categories of allow- 
able answers to each question in such a manner that 
the sum of the addends of the elected answers will 
be a never-repeated code number of the pattern. Thus 
for the situation of the above paragraph we may have 
such an addend system as: 


Color Sex 
0 (1 White 0 [0 Female 
1 [] Black (Negro) 5 [1 Male 
2 { Brown 
3 [) Red (Indian) 
4 [) Yellow 


In this coding system, Indian-female has a code num- 
ber 3+0= 3; while a Chinese-male has a code 
number 4+ 5=9. Here the two traits, color and 
sex, are each mutually exclusive variables; if you are 
white you cannot also be yellow, and if you are a 
female you cannot also be male. The total frequency 
of females may be determined by adding the fre- 
quency of all persons with code numbers 04 inclu- 
sive; and of the Negroes by adding the frequency of 
those two statistical sub-societies, or ulstriths of per- 
sons, coded 1 and 6, the black-females and the black- 
males, and so on. By appropriate extensions three or 
more mutually exclusive traits may be involved. We 
can add marital condition, for example, to the above 
system by employing addends of the added categories 
as follows: 


[ml 

D engaged 
OD separated 
DU widowed 
divorced 


In the thus enlarged system a white-female-single per- 
son has a code number 0; and a yellow-male-divorced 
person, 49. There are thus 50 such three-categoried 
ulstriths, or pattern-societies, in all; and these may be 
systematically recombined to yield less differentiated 
and less homogeneous societies such as the divorced- 
whites, the widowed-females; or the whites, the 
females, and the divorced, in all the possible com- 
binations (5). 

A number of standard codes have been issued by 
various agencies for standardizing and facilitating 
the work of classification of such matters as crime, 
occupations, delinquency, mental disease, vital statis- 
tics, and statistical work generally. The use of these 
assures “comparable statistical definitions,” insofar as 
the statistician can assure “the same things meaning 
the same things to all people.” They perform the 
invaluable social function of enabling the “experience” 
of many institutions, each of small (unreliable) 
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as in the case of rare diseases, to be pooled 
and directed’ to tho eolatics of a problem, in this 
case the determination of the best method of treating 
the disease (2). 

In some situations a scheme of coding may be de- 
vised which will result in “meaningful code numbers.” 
For example, in a state having no more than 99 coun- 
ties and no more than 99 high schools in any one 
county of the state, the first two digits of the four- 
digit meaningful code number of a high school will 
reveal to the initiated (one in possession of the decod- 
ing key) the county location of the high school in 
question; while the second two will reveal its loca- 
tion (alphabetic or geographic) within the county; 
and all four will serve the purpose of a serial number 
revealing its unique identity among all the possible 
9999 high schools of the state. 

“Meaningful code numbers” may be used to record 
names of persons. For example, “Thomas Caley 
Jones" may be abbreviated to “Jo, T. C.,” the first 
two letters of the last name and the two initials. By 
an appropriate name-coding key (4) these letters JOTC 
may be numericalized as 286634. In order to distin- 
guish “Thomas Caley Jones” from “Theodore Charles 
Johnson,” whose name would be represented by the 
same abbreviation, the code numbers for the day, 
month, and year of birth may be added, making a 
twelve-digit code number. The probability of two 
persons having the same name abbreviation and 
being born on the same day is so remote that dupli- 
cation of code numbers within a population is not 
likely to occur. Such code numbers make it possible 
to alphabetize Hollerith cards and to determine fre- 
quencies of age groups by machine Sorting. This 
scheme of coding also makes possible the assignment 
of a code number to any person at any time, either 
before or after his registration. And if the code 
number should become lost, the enrollee himself 
may readily replace it. 

When more than one answer to a given question is 
allowable, geometrical coding (1, 3) is employed, the 
allowable answers being precoded with addends which 
are numbers the sum of which is the desired code 
number for a compound-answer pattern. The 
addends are made Up of the successive powers of 
2 from 20, 21, 22 upward, thus; “Mark X in front 
of any of the following states in which you have 
travelled”; 


1 [7 Pennsylvania 
2 [U Ohio 

4 [1 Indiana 

8 [ Illinois 

16 [1 Iowa 


In this illustration the code number “00” corresponds 
to the answer pattern, “No states X-ed”; code number 
O01” corresponds to the answer pattern, “X in front 
Of Pennsylvania only”; code number “02” corresponds 
to the answer pattern “X in front of Ohio only”; code 
number “03” Corresponds to the answer pattern “X 
in front Of Pennsylvania and also in front of Ohio”; 
While the code number “07” corresponds to the answer 
Pattern, “an X in front of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
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Indiana, but no others.” It will be noted that this 
addend system is unique in that it results in a series 
every code number of which (00 to 31 inclusive) cor- 
responds to one and only one pattern, while every 
possible answer pattern has a corresponding code 
number. 

Addend systems of coding may be devised for more 
complex situations (1). Profiles may be identified by 
code numbers, and ultimately we may expect very 
complicated forms of response to become amenable to 
Such coding. Since the code number represents a 
“kind of person,” the card records of all like persons 
are brought together for concurrent aggregating of 
their frequencies, their follow-up reports, criterion 
scores, and the like. 

In a coding key the categories (e.g. religions) with 
the assigned code numbers are arranged in an order 
(e.g. alphabetical) convenient for the quick location 
Of a given category. A decoding key is a list of code 
numbers in numerical order, each of which is fol- 
lowed by the category (e.g. religion) which it desig- 
nates, for interpreting the tabulated religion code 
numbers as printed on the tabulation tape in order, 
Say, of increasing size of code numbers. In some 
cases the arrangement of the coding key may be such 
that it may also be used for decoding, but often, 
especially when the entries of the coding key are not 
in alphabetical order, a decoding key is necessary to 
interpret readily the tabulated data. 

HERBERT A. Toors 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. The term 
“higher education” is commonly used to refer to the 
level of instruction given in colleges and universities. 
The Dictionary of Education defines higher education 
as: “Instruction offered to persons of considerable 
intellectual maturity, usually requiring previous prep- 
aration through the secondary school.” In the 
United States the following types of institutions are 
recognized as rendering service in the field of higher 
education: (a) universities, (b) colleges, (c) insti 
tutes of technology, and (d) teachers colleges and 
normal schools. ‘The junior college (or community 
college as some have suggested it should be called) 
and the technical institute are regarded by some 
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authorities as the upper division of educa- 
tion; others consider them a division of higher educa- 
tion. For statistical purposes, however, junior. 
programs are reported as a part of higher education. 
Inasmuch as junior colleges and institutions for the 
preparation of teachers are treated separately in other 
articles, little specific reference will be made here to 
these types of institutions. 

Present status and trend. The most nearly complete 
statistics available for higher education in the United 
States are those published by the United States Office 
of Education (1, 2, 3, 7, 26, 29, 30). Other valuable 
reference sources are published by the American 
Council on Education (6, 8, 16). The 1947-48 edi- 
tion of the Office of Education Directory, Part II 
(26) lists a total of 1688 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Of these 782 are classified as colleges and uni- 
versities, 265 as professional and technical schools, 212 
as teachers colleges, and 429 as junior colleges. There 
were 104 institutions maintained predominantly for 
Negro students. A total of 548 institutions were given 
as under public control, or 32.46 per cent of the total. 
In the autumn of 1947, publicly controlled institu- 
tions enrolled 49.28 per cent of the total number of 
students (unpublished tabulation based on Circular 
No. 238, reference 30). 

The Office of Education Directory lists only those 
institutions offering two years or more of study beyond 
grade 12. It includes all accredited institutions, and 
all unaccredited institutions beyond specific size limits 
(100 students for universities and colleges and teachers 
colleges, 50 students for junior colleges and normal 
schools, and 25 students for independent professional 
and technical schools) provided their credits are ac- 
cepted at recognized institutions. The number of 
small institutions omitted from the Directory has never 
actually been determined. The survey of 1947 fall 
enrollments by the Office of Education (30) was 
based on data from 1753 institutions. The statistics 
published in the biennial surveys of education by 
the Office of Education include only the institutions 
reporting, and the coverage has always been slightly 
less than 100 per cent. 

Enrollment. The accompanying table shows the 
trend in total numbers of students since 1899-1900, 
classified by sex. The figures through 1943-44 are for 
total annual enrollments; those for 1945, 1946, and 
1947 are for the end of the second week of the 
autumn term, and thus are not comparable with the 
earlier figures. Enrollments of college students grew 
steadily between 1900 and a ~ Hebe ELH 
rupted by a single instance of r 0 
middle ol the depression in the 1930's. During World 
War II the drafting of men for military service and the 
inducements offered to men unfit for military duty, and 
to women, to enter employment in war industries and 
Eovernment reduced sharply the numbers of college 
students, In 1943-44, for example, only 877,517 
Civilian students were enrolled; 277,755 military men 
and women are combined with the civilian students 
to obtain the grand total enrollment shown in the 
table for 1943-44. 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1900 TO AUTUMN OF 1947 

YEAR MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
1899-1900 152,254 85,338 237,592 
1909-1910 214,648 140,565 355,213 
1919-1920 314,938 282,942 597,880 
1929-1930 619,935 480,802 1,100,137 
1931-1932 667,181 486,936 1,154,117 
1933-1934 615,720 439,640 1,055,360 
1935-1936 709,672 498,555 
1937-1938 803,893 547,012 1,350,905 
1939-1940 893,250 600,953 1,494,203 
1941-1942 818,559 585,431 1,403,990 
1943-1944* 578,948 576,324 1,155,272 
Autumn 1945 371,000 581.000 952,000 
Autumn 1946 1,417,595 660,500 2,078,095 
Autumn 1947 1,659,249 678,977 2,338,226 


* Includes both civilian and military students. 

Data from 1899-1900 to 1941-1942 taken from Statistics 
0f Higher Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Table 1, 
page 33. Data for 1943-44 from Statistics of Higher 
Education 1943-44, Tables XIII, XIV, and 1. Data for 
autumn of 1945 and 1946 from U.S. Office of Education 
Statistical Circular SRS-21.3-116, November 20, 1946. 
Data for autumn of 1947 from U.S. Office of Education 
Circular No. 238, November 10, 1947. 


Immediately after the close of World War Il, vet- 
erans began to flock into the colleges and universities 
to take advantage of their benefits under Public Laws 
16 and 346. Total college enrollments in the autumn 
of 1946 were approximately 50 per cent above the 
prewar peak for the same date in the academic year, 
and those of the autumn of 1947 were 12.52 per cent 
above those of the preceding year. Although the 
1946 and 1947 enrollments were swollen by veterans, 
the points reached in those years lie not far above 
the straight-line projection of the trend between 
1943-44 and 1939-40. 

Future trends in enrollments have been a subject of 
considerable speculation. Most of the prophecies 
about postwar trends that were made prior to the 
autumn of 1946 were entirely too conservative and 
fell considerably short of the actual numbers of 
students that enrolled. Russell (20) has presented a 
review of some of these forecasts and has analyzed the 
factors that will probably affect future trends in 
college-level enrollments. In that analysis the conclu- 
sion was reached that a total enrollment of 3,000,000 
students could reasonably be expected by 1950 or 
1951. ‘The most optimistic forecast that has been 
made is that by Partch (18), who predicts a peak 
enrollment of 6,000,000 students in 1950, with a 
decline to 3,700,000 by 1956, and thereafter a rate 
of increase characteristic of the prewar period. Hollis 
(11) reported a study of estimated future enrollments 
by the existing colleges and universities; preliminary 
tabulations indicated that these institutions expect to 
have 2,574,000 students in 1949-50 and 2,910,000 in 
1960. Later tabulation by Hollis (12), based on 
practically complete returns from the same inquiry, 
refines these figures to a prediction of 2,561,000 in 
1949-50 and 2,814,000 students in 1959-60. The 
predictions by Hollis must be interpreted as indicating 
the best judgment of the existing institutions as to 
the number of students they will be enrolling in the 
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years that lie ahead. The predictions do not take into 
account the possibility of the establishment of new 
instituti 


The President's Commission on Higher Education 
(10), reporting in December 1947, did not forecast 
future enrollments but instead presented a carefully 
documented analysis to show what the enrollments 
ought to be. It based its conclusion on the mental 
ability of the population as shown by the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test; the recommendation is for a 
student body of 4,600,000 by 1960. The Commis- 
sion then based its plans for staffing and financing 
higher education on the necessity of taking care of 
this number of students. 

Degrees. The number of bachelor’s degrees reached 
a peak of 186,500 in 193940 and declined during the 
war. Master's degrees also reached a prewar peak 
in 1939-40, with 26,731 granted. A peak for doc- 
tor’s degrees was reached in 1941-42, when 3497 
were granted by the institutions reporting to the 
United States Office of Education (1: 37). The num- 
ber of degrees granted during the war decreased 
sharply, but in 1946 it began to rise again. The 
Office of Education (28) reported 35,919 master’s 
degrees and 3787 doctor's degrees granted in 1946-47. 

Staff. The number of staff members on institutional 
faculties kept pace with the increasing student enroll- 
ments up to 1939-40, in which year 131,552 faculty 
members were reported by the Office of Education. 
‘The number of faculty members did not decline dur- 
ing the war period and stood at 134,451 in 1943-44 
(1: 37). The increase in student enrollments follow- 
ing World War II was not matched by a corresponding 
increase in faculty, with the result that instructors 
were assigned much heavier loads of students than 
in the prewar period. An estimate by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education (10, Vol. IV, p- 9) 
indicated 155,000 faculty members in 1946-47. 

Income, physical plant, and endowment. Income 
for educational and general purposes in institutions of 
higher education has increased steadily, with the ex- 
ception of a single year during the depression in the 
1930's. The latest complete figures reported by the 
Office of Education are for 1943-44, in which year 
the educational and general income of the institutions 
of higher education reached a total of $863,653,882 
(n: 37). An estimate by the Office of Education (27) 
indicates total expenditure for educational and gen- 
eral purposes in 1946-47 amounting to $1,005,542,000. 

The total value of the physical plants of institutions 
of higher education amounted to $2,753,780,163 in 
1939-40, the last year for which data have been 
tabulated by the Office of Education (1: 37). Since 
the close of World War Il, the physical plants of 
almost every institution in the country have been aug- 
mented by the transfer of surplus war property from 
the federal government. These additions, though 
for the most part temporary structures, have been 
especially helpful in permitting institutions to accom- 
modate the huge increases in students. 

The capital value of endowment and other non- 
expendable funds held by institutions of higher educa- 
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tion was reported in 1939-40 to be $1,764,603,755 
(1: 37). 

Institutional organization. A high degree of inter- 
institutional incoordination and decentralization is 
typical of higher education in the United States. The 
relative isolation of various units of the American 
educational system, especially in higher education, has 
been commented on by Judd (13), who suggests that 
the incoordination is due to the separate control exer- 
cised by these institutions from the time of their 
inception. 

A large number of surveys of public higher educa- 
tion have been undertaken on a state-wide basis 
during recent years. Some of these state surveys 
have dealt only with higher education, and others 
have treated the entire program of education—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher. Among the state 
surveys concerned in whole or in‘part with higher 
education, for which published reports have been 
issued, are: Georgia (31), Mississippi (9), Alabama 
(23), Ilinois (32), West Virginia (25), South Carolina 
(5), Idaho (4), Washington (24), Maryland (21), and 
Florida (17). Under way at this writing are state- 
wide surveys involving higher education in California, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Fundamental changes in the organization of higher 
education have taken place in recent times. Notable 
among these changes has been the development of a 
cleavage between the upper and lower divisions, in- 
volving increased emphasis on the functions of general 
and terminal education in the lower division and cor- 
responding emphasis on specialization in the upper 
division. Kelly and Anderson (14) reported in 1933 
that 20 per cent of the institutions had developed a 
horizontal division of the curriculum into upper and 
lower divisions. It is probable that the proportion 
has increased greatly since that time. 

Aims. The aims of institutions of higher educa 
tion have undergone a considerable shift during the 
past century. Koos and Crawford (15), summarizing 
the aims for two periods—1842 to 1876 and 1909 to 
1921—note that liberal education has been an aim 
in both periods, but that in the earlier period the lib- 
eral education contended for was largely disciplinarian 
in nature while in the recent period it has taken on a 
social emphasis. Significant also has been the growth 
in the more recent period of such aims as occupa- 
tional training, professional training, preprofessional 
training, and development of scholarly interests and 
ambitions. The better institutions now have an offi- 
cially adopted statement of aims, in the formulation 
of which the faculty have participated (22). Patton 
(19) has analyzed the purposes and aims of church- 
related colleges. 

Research. The research relating to particular as- 
pects of higher education is summarized under the 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—I. HISTORI- 
CAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
History, when we speak of the record and not the 
historically evolving events themselves, comprehends 
all writing which undertakes to establish knowledge 
and understanding of the past. Its sources are docu- 
ments, oral reports, and remains; the writing may 
be in words, numerical figures, or other symbols in- 
cluding diagrams and pictures. 

Although the history of American higher education 
has occupied the attention of many scholars, some 
of them professional historians of ability and cor- 
responding repute, and although there are hundreds 
of books which deal with this or that institution or 
topic, there does not exist a systematic history of 
American colleges and universities and their work. 
The bibliography given below is highly selective. The 
principle of selection is that of illustrating a number 
of topics by citing at least a few works which deal 
with each topic without exceeding too much the 
assigned space. 

In order to deal with several phases of the develop- 
ment of higher education, the number of references on 
a given phase had to be kept small. There are, for 
example, many good histories of small colleges, 
especially of those in that large group in the Middle 
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West which are old enough to have passed their 
centennial year. Only a few such histories are listed. 
Several state histories of higher education were 
edited by H. B. Adams and published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. We have found room 
for only two. Biographical studies have been almost 
entirely omitted. The authors and titles may be 
found in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
which summarizes the life and work of several hun- 
dred college presidents and professors. There are 
topical studies on such subjects as state and college 
relations; land grants for higher education, curriculum 
or enrollment trends, and other special topics. Some 
of these have been included on the basis that we 
should recognize the historical nature of works, 
including statistical studies, which establish trends, 
set up comparisons, or attempt to find the causes 
and reasons that have been at work in human affairs. 

Small beginnings. The earliest colleges had few 
students. Birdseye (6) reported enrollment figures and 
supplied many details of student life in the boarding- 
school stage of our colleges. Harvard had about 
twenty students in 1642 and sixty in 1660. After that 
the numbers declined and remained very small until 
near the end of the century (60). Yet Harvard was 
the only college in British America during that time 
unless, as Cassidy (16) suggests, the Jesuit school in 
Maryland at Newtown (1677) should be counted as 
a college. This is not usually done and, indeed, New- 
town was only a boarding school. But Harvard was 
little more. The difference consists mainly not in 
What these institutions then were but in what they 
subsequently became. Tewksbury (83) has furnished 
a Valuable list of the “permanent colleges and uni- 
versities founded before the Civil War” with the 
charter dates and other useful information. 

The other early colleges were likewise small. 
Schneider (72) shows that the freshman class at 
Columbia, in the period preceding the Revolution, 
averaged ten students, and the graduating seniors six. 
In 1774, Columbia graduated twelve bachelors, the 
largest number up to that time, and admitted Alex- 
ander Hamilton as one of seventeen freshmen. 

No new students were admitted by Columbia in 
1776 because a message Was received “from a num- 
ber of men who styled themselves the Committee of 
Safety, desiring the Governors (i.e. the trustees) to 
prepare the College in 6 days for the Reception of 
Troops. In consequence of this demand,” continues 
the record reprinted by Schneider (72), “the students 
were dispersed, the Library, apparatus, etc., were de- 
posited in the City Hall, and the College was turned 
into a Hospital.” There was no public commence- 
ment in 1776, the college document Says, because the 
“turbulence and confusion which prevail in every 
part of the country suppress every literary pursuit.” 
The Tory sympathies of the writer are fairly clear. 

Brown University, according to Tolman (85), and 
the University of Pennsylvania, as Cheney (19) 
showed, had very few students before the Revolution 
and for a considerable time after that period. Such 
facts are casually mentioned together with a few 
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figures in the college histories, but these works 
rarely, if ever, give annual enrollments, student ages, 
or other quantitative information in a systematic 
Way. This is not wholly the fault of the historians, 
because the records were not always well kept and 
were sometimes destroyed in the numerous fires which 
ravaged the campuses, 

College laws. Students in the early colleges were 
youthful in years and childish in deportment. They 
normally entered at fourteen and graduated at eight- 
een. Freshmen were required to serve as “fags,” that 
is, to run errands at the request of upperclassmen. 
Birdseye (6) showed that this custom, which was com- 
mon in England, lasted until the nineteenth century 
in some American colleges. He also gives some of 
the freshman “laws” at Harvard and Yale. Student 
uniforms were prescribed at Harvard as late as 1822. 
Students were seated and their names were arranged 
in the college records according to the social rank 
of the parents. For the Harvard graduates, this 
order is given by Sibley (76). Degrading a student 
from his normal rank was a common penalty. 

Except at Pennsylvania, which had no dormitories, 
students were frequently housed in bare study-bed- 
rooms which opened into halls that extended the full 
length of the building. This construction gave op- 
portunity for producing a racket with shot or even 
cannon-balls. The colleges frowned upon amuse- 
ments and athletics. According to universal report 
the college food, served in a common hall, was neither 
good nor plentiful. Until about the time of the Civil 
War, when conditions began to improve, discipline 
Was an urgent college problem and college presidents, 
as Schmidt (71) shows, were disciplinary officers first 
of all. 

Colleges had printed laws, such as those repub- 
lished by Morison (60), Schneider (72), and Hamil- 
ton College (42), which regulated the conduct of the 
students in great detail—the hours, dress, attendance 
at college exercises, and deportment. The tutors 
were required to live in the college buildings, to visit 
the students’ rooms regularly, and to enforce the 
laws. As far as possible the various and often 
ingenious forms of student misconduct were arranged 
On a scale and appropriate penalties were assigned to 
each form. The penalties extended from petty fines 
and demerits to reduction in rank, flogging, and 
finally expulsion. 

Campus riots. The students, thus regulated, spied 
upon, and punished, accepted the implied challenge to 
a war of skill and violence. The violence sometimes 
reached the level of actual rebellion and the use of 
bombs and guns, although missiles were the com- 
moner weapons. Wertenbaker (90) lists seven serious 
riots at Princeton between 1800 and 1853, and Pat- 
ton (65) five at the University of Virginia between 
1826 and 1845. Clark (20) relates that as a result 
of a rebellion in 1837 the University of Alabama was 
temporarily closed. Fulton (38) shows that this 
incident led F. A. P. Barnard to engage in college 
teaching in the South. 

In the effort to discover the guilty parties and 
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especially the leaders of a disturbance without offend- 
ing the students’ “sense of honor,” some of the 
Southern universities introduced the exculpation law. 
According to this plan, instead of asking students to 
tell on each other, each student was asked individually: 
“Did you take part in the disturbance? According 
to Clark (20), Fulton (38), Fleming (33), and other 
historians, the exculpation law was tried Tepeatedly 
at the Universities of South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Louisana. It failed to accomplish its purpose for a 
number of reasons, but especially because it per- 
mitted the unscrupulous liar to escape while catching 
those whose principles would not permit them to lie. 

Land-grant colleges. The general history of agri- 
cultural education on the campus and by extension 
is the subject of two works by True (86, 87). Ross 
(68) reviewed the social and educational movement 
Which after fifty. years of propaganda and petition 
led to the creation of a new-type institution. Ross 
(69) also wrote the history of one of the institutions, 
the Towa State College. Carman (15) has ma 
available the writings of Jesse Buel, a middle-period 
propagandist for agricultural education. Powell (66) 
studied the propaganda in the Middle West, espe- 
cially the Turner movement in Illinois, and traced the 
beginnings of the state college which soon became the 
university of that state. Parker (64) wrote the bi- 
ography of Justin S. Morrill and Albjerg (2) that of 
an interesting minor figure, Richard Owen. 

Richard Owen, the son of Robert Owen, was edu- 
cated by Fellenberg at Hofwyl in Switzerland ina 
combined agricultural and literary school with sep- 
arate departments for the poor and the rich. When 
Owen was chosen president of Purdue University he 
prepared a plan for that projected institution which 
contains clear evidence of Fellenberg’s influence. His 
plan was not accepted and he soon resigned the presi- 
dency to return to the faculty of Indiana University. 
Owen was not alone in his failure. Neither Turner 
nor Morrill had a clear design for the new institution. 
Some found the language of the Morrill Act confus- 
ing. Even the three state schools of agriculture that 
Were already in existence in 1862 were operating in 
a dim light. Fifty years of work and experiment 
Were required to create the land-grant colleges. 

In Connecticut, Yale and in New Hampshire, Dart- 
mouth obtained the land grant. Stemmons (79) has 
told how, under pressure from the Grange, the Con- 
necticut state college was given an independent 
status; the University of New Hampshire (62) devel- 
oped out of a similar movement. Demarest (23) in 
his history of Rutgers traced the history of one of the 
few old institutions that have been able to hold the 
Morrill endowment. Fernald (31) wrote the history 
of a land-grant college that developed into the Uni- 
versity of Maine; Viles (88) contributed the history of 
a state university that through many difficulties was 
able to secure and keep the Morrill endowment and 
to operate a college of agriculture for the state. Chap- 
man (18) has provided an account of Negro land- 
grant colleges. of 

Collen tos women. The change from the “old” 
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to the “new” in the education of girls and women has 
been a radical one. When the United States became 
2 nation, none of the colleges admitted women. Even 
the secondary cducation of girls was almost un- 
known, and a very meager measure of elementary 
schooling was regarded as sufficient, nor was even that 
thought necessary, The only comprehensive treat- 
ment of the history of the education of women is by 
Woody (94). He is concerned more with secondary 
than with higher education, but he does have some 
chapters on coeducation on the upper level and on 
colleges for women. 

Historical studies of colleges for women include 
Mount Holyoke (21), Wellesley (22), Barnard (58), 
Smith (74), and Vassar (82). A history of a woman's 
college which deserves special mention is that of 
Goucher College by Knipp and Thomas (55). One of 
its excellences is its chapter on the development of the 
curriculum. Coeducation at Oberlin is treated with 
considerable fullness by Fletcher (34). 

In spite of all the writings to the contrary, Mount 
Holyoke College may be considered, by an unbiased 
judge, our first college for women. It is, of course, 
true that Mount Holyoke was not a college when it 
opened in 1837 and it is not possible to tell exactly 
When it became one, because there is not sufficient 
agreement upon the definition nor is there any 
mechanical way to apply a definition to particular 
examples. But it is at least plausibly arguable that 
Mount Holyoke, and Wells College also, were col- 
leges of sorts before Vassar. This is contrary to 
Taylor (81), who has studied the early attempts to 
found women’s colleges and has applied his own stand- 
ard to the materials. 

See also EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Curriculums. The first question in the considera- 
tion of college curriculums concerns the “contents 
of the minds” of the entering freshmen. Broome 
(10), in a study which has become a classic, traced 
the history of college-entrance requirements from 
1642 to 1900, establishing the main trends and pro- 
posing improvements. Hinckley (45) made a study of 
the trends in nearly 700 colleges since the adoption 
of the Carnegie unit about 1909. He found that less 
emphasis is now placed upon particular subjects, or 
upon the number of high-school units presented, and 
more emphasis upon the results of standardized tests 
and the rank of applicants in their high-school class. 
Fine (32), who like Broome also proposed a program, 
has studied the most recent period. 

The work by Snow (78) does not justify its title, 
for its treatment is restricted to the programs of seven 
eastern colleges. State universities and land-grant 
colleges are not considered. For the present the 
curriculum history of these institutions must be gath- 
ered from the accounts of single institutions. The 
development of the curriculum in the University of 
Michigan may be studied in the histories by Farrand 
(30) and Hinsdale (46). Bruce (11), Honeywell (48), 
and Patton (65) wrote on the University of Virginia 
from the time of Jefferson forward; their accounts are 
of particular importance because the University of 
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Virginia did not follow the English pattern of the 
older colleges. Viles (88), who prepared the history 
of the University of Missouri, is an important author 
because of the early period and pioneer conditions 
and the border location of the institution which he 
treats. The land-grant college curriculums may be 
studied in the works by Ross (69), True (87), Fernald 
(31), Willard (91), and Hewett (43). 

Kandel (52) attacks the current belief in Morrill’s 
educational wisdom and ascribes the beginning of 
American curricular reform to Benjamin Franklin. 
This may be correct, but in the search for “original 
authors” the many writers to whom Franklin refers 
should not be forgotten nor should William Penn be 
ignored. A scientific history of the American college 
curriculum, when it is written, will be careful not to 
ascribe too much influence to individuals in comparison 
with political, economic, and religious trends and the 
example of the German universities. On German 
university influence Thwing (84) provides some in- 
formation, and a great deal more is scattered through 
the histories of universities and the biographies of 
university professors. 

Butts (12) charted the progressive curriculum 
changes that were proposed or tried in fifteen col- 
leges during the period from 1790 to 1850. He first 
surveyed the prescribed curriculum of the colonial 
colleges and the rise, in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, of a new and broader concep- 
tion of higher education. He showed that the prac- 
tice of complete prescription had weakened and the 
first experiments with the elective system had been 
tried before 1860. But he devoted the greater part 
of the study to the growth and acceptance of the 
elective principle and the Subsequent retreat from it 
back to the present practice of combining electives 
and prescribed studies into a curriculum that attempts 
to harmonize the conflicting philosophies of “progres- 
sives” and “conservatives.” The historical evidence 
led him to conclude that the colleges ought to pursue 
a “frankly critical, experimental, and progressive” 
path. 

Examinations are closely related to the curriculum if 
they are not actually a part of it. Something of their 
history is told by Kandel (51), Learned and Wood 
(56), and Smallwood (77). Kandel includes some 
arguments in favor of new-type examinations and 
Learned and Wood exhibit an extended illustration of 
their use in the “Pennsylvania Study.” Smallwood 
made a historical and critical study of examinations 
and marking systems in five colleges. It appears that 
all examinations were oral until about 1830. This in- 
cludes the use of the disputation as an examination. 
The purposes to be served by examinations could 
be reduced to two heads: to measure attainment and 
to provide motivation. The period of Smallwood’s 
study ended with the year 1900, before the standard- 
ized examination had appeared. 

‘Walsh (89) offers a considerable selection of the 
theses which were used in the disputations of the old 
college. He is concerned to show the rather obvious 
fact that these were ordinary scholastic theses and 
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exercises that had come down from the Middle Ages, 
Morison (59) and Schneider (72) also present many 
of the theses which formed the kernel of so large a 
part of the curriculum at Harvard and Columbia. 

Beam (5) and Williams (93) describe the useful part 
that was played by the literary societies, in the old 
college, in teaching young men the arts of writing, 
public speaking, and conducting public meetings and 
business. These authors deal with Princeton societies 
and show that many men, in the days of the formal 
curriculum when the colleges taught neither written 
nor oral English, regarded their work in the literary 
Societies as the most valuable part of their college 
experience. Fulton (38) quotes F. A. P. Barnard, who 
Was a student at Yale in the 1820's, to the same 
effect. Beam shows that at one time the American 
Whig Literary Society at Princeton was starting on 
the road to becoming a national organization. It had 
affiliated chapters at Hampden-Sidney College and at 
Transylvania University. But this development came 
to an early end. 

The graduates. A small beginning has been made 
in studying the after-college success of graduates 
through their life histories. Babcock (4) showed that 
the occupations in which college graduates engage 
most frequently are the professions, business and 
finance, government work, and public office; and that 
they are more successful than nongraduates in finding 
and holding jobs and earn larger incomes. Hollis 
(47) worked out some of the same relations for 
holders of Ph. D. degrees. Elliott and Hockema 
(29) presented similar information about a group Who 
had graduated at Purdue during the depression of the 
1930's, and Edey (24) about a Princeton class which 
had graduated fifteen years before the study was 
made. Foster and Wilson (36) collected information 
about the success of women graduates. Allen (3) 
reported on the success of the Rhodes scholars. 

If we had the needed information we might be 
able to rate the colleges themselves in terms of the 
Success of their graduates and to forecast the prob- 
able success of graduates on the basis of the college 
ratings. College rating is, however, far from perfect. 
Kelly and others (53) traced the history of various 
attempts to accredit colleges; they give an account of 
the rating and classification of several hundred col- 
leges made by Kendrick C. Babcock in 1911, a study 
Which, as they report, was withheld from the public 
upon the orders of two successive Presidents of the 
United States. See ACCREDITATION. 

Graduate work. One of the bases for rating col- 
leges and universities may be derived by studying 
their most advanced work. The first two chapters of 
a study by John (50) deal with the history of graduate 
Work. Ryan (70) studied the early ideas of 'Ticknor, 
Wayland, and Tappan; the beginnings of graduate 
work at Harvard, Yale, and Columbia; and the steps 
forward which were taken in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century at Johns Hopkins, Clark, and 
Chicago. Further contributions to the topic are made 
by Flexner (35), who may tend to give too much 
credit to Gilman; by Franklin (37); and by Good- 
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speed (40, 41), who may underestimate the influence 
of Harper and Chicago in stimulating graduate work 
and research. Hollis (47) studied recent trends in the 
graduate-school programs. See GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
Support. The support of the colonial colleges 
came from both private and public sources. ‘The legis- 
lative act to establish Harvard appropriated a sum 
of money for that purpose which amounted to one 
fourth of the annual tax levied by the colony. Two 
years later, John Harvard bequeathed for the same 
object a sum about double the legislative appropria- 
tion. From 1636 to 1848, the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, as Eliot (25) has shown, voted about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the support of Harvard Col- 
lege, and private individuals and agencies contributed 
in goods and money a sum equal to four times the 
state’s benefactions. These sums, totaling a million 
dollars, were acquired slowly and painfully at the 
average rate of about forty-seven hundred dollars per 
year. Harvard. also received support from fees, and 
these like the contributions were, in early times, paid 
in either money or goods, such as corn, pelts, or 
other products, which were called “country pay." 
The financial history of the other early colleges 
resembled that of Harvard. They all charged fees 
for tuition and services and several fees for different 
small services, as they still do. Demarest (23) shows 
that Rutgers just before the Revolution had a matricu- 
lation fee of one pound and that the tuition was four 
pounds a year. In addition, the students had to pay 
for the cleaning of their rooms, for firewood and 
candles, and for damages to the college property. All 
the colleges solicited donations and bequests, but the 
individual sums obtained were small. Sears (73) 
showed that between 1776 and 1865, a period of 
eighty-nine years, Yale received only seven gifts of 
over twenty thousand dollars each, Harvard five, and 
Columbia one. Some of the colleges received land 
or the income from property. Most of the colleges 
conducted lotteries to obtain funds. William and 
Mary College, according to Adams (1), received not 
only donations but also the proceeds of a tax on 
tobacco. LL! 
During the middle period of our Ty |- 
leges ACL the unfortunate plan of selling scholar- 
ships, to be used at any later time, for cash which 
Was promptly spent. Sometimes they even sold “per- 
petual” scholarships on the installment plan. Many 
college historians tell the story, among them Cady 
(14), Osborne and Gronert (63), and Sweet (80). 
Cady reports that Franklin College in Indiana sold 
one-year scholarships for fifty dollars, two-year schol- 
arships for one hundred, and permanent scholarships 
for five hundred dollars. For one hundred dollars, 
Wabash College offered free tuition to all of the 
donor’s sons but only one was allowed to be in resi- 
dence on the scholarship at any one time. The 
trustees of Indiana Asbury, now DePauw Eee 
in 1873 voted free tuition, thus making valueless 
outstanding permanent scholarships. What 08 
lost in tuition they recovered in newly Innott 
The history of private philanthropy In aid of high 
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education, including that of the several church boards 
and the foundations, was briefly summarized by Sears 
(73). Goldthorpe (39) reviewed some of the same 
facts as a basis for a consideration of the probable 
effect of the income tax on future giving. And Hun- 
gate (49), from a study of past trends, concludes that 
enrollments will continue to grow, that income from 
gifts and fees will grow less adequate, that the states 
do not have the necessary resources, and that we 
should, therefore, expect increasing support from the 
federal government. 

Land grants and other forms of public support have 
been repeatedly studied. Blackmar (7) traced the 
general history of federal and state aid to higher 
education, Kandel (52) that of federal aid for voca- 
tional education, and Knight (54) that of the land 
grants in the Old Northwest. ‘The general financial 
history of the state universities in the Old Northwest 
was studied by Price (67), who showed that regular 
support by the states of their universities began only 
since the Civil War. 

State and college. The development through the 
years of the legal and administrative relations between 
the state and federal governments and the colleges 
has been extensively studied. It may be that some of 
these studies were made to prove a thesis and are 
not entirely objective. An older work, apparently of 
this character, was by Shirley (75), who collected and 
interpreted the documents relating to the Dartmouth 
College case. The trends in state and university 
relations, emphasized by Brody (9), Byrne (13), and 
Hill (44), were used as background for the considera- 
tion of the recent movement to coordinate public edu- 
cational institutions under centralized state control. 
Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook (17, 26, 27, 28), 
singly and in collaboration, have carried out a series 
of fundamental studies on the charters, the legislative 
acts, and the court decisions relating to higher educa- 
tion. 

H. G. Goop 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—IL. LEGAL 
ASPECTS. The most prominent distinction to be 
Observed is that between institutions of higher educa- 
tion owned and controlled by the state or some other 
governmental unit and those under private control. 
In the United States there are a few federal institu- 
tions, many state universities, colleges, and normal 
schools, and a small number of municipal institutions. 
Among the state institutions there are interesting and 
important variations in legal status. Among privately 
controlled institutions, which outnumber the institu- 
tions under public control, the distinction between 
those which are nonprofit corporations and those 
which are operated for profit is important. Pro- 
prietary schools at the collegiate or professional levels 
are now relatively rare, but for certain types of semi- 
professional and technical instruction they exist in 
considerable numbers. In this discussion, except when 
otherwise noted, reference is to public or private non- 
profit colleges and universities. 

Rights and responsibilities of students. Admission 
to a college or university as a student cannot be 
claimed as an absolute right, but it always depends 
in some degree upon qualifications established by the 
institutional authorities or by state law. Institutions 
under private control generally have full discretion 
to choose whom they will admit and whom they will 
reject. Occasional exceptions are found where provi- 
sions in the charter forbid discrimination on specified 
grounds, such as those of race or sex. New York 
has a statute forbidding nonsectarian tax-exempt insti- 
tutions to discriminate on account of race or religion 
(4: 5, 44). Such provisions are more common in the 
statutes governing state institutions, and in many states 
these institutions have no legal authority to refuse 
admission to any properly qualified graduate of an 
accredited secondary school who is a bona fide 
resident of the state. 

The segregation of the white and colored races 
in separate institutions is required by statute in sev- 
eral southeastern states, but in 1938 the United States 
Supreme Court held that such states are under obliga- 
tion to furnish within their own borders facilities for 
professional and graduate education for qualified 
colored residents substantially equal to the facilities 
provided for white citizens. Specifically, a state can- 
not refuse a qualified Negro citizen admission to its 
state-university law school without offering him in- 
struction in law in some other institution within its 
borders. This is the high tribunal’s interpretation of 
the constitutional requirement that no state shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. It has subsequently been 
explicitly recognized as the supreme law of the land 
and expressly followed by decisions of the state 
supreme courts in Missouri, Tennessee, and Oklahoma 
(5: 5-6). 

In some states the charging of any fees for tuition 
at state institutions is forbidden by law, but such 
statutes are not construed to prevent the collection of 
fees for other purposes, frequently called incidental 
fees. It seems that this term may be legally defined to 
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include a reasonable charge for any service, other 
than instruction which may be legitimately necessary 
to the operation of an educational institution and for 
which sufficient funds are not available from other 
sources. Thus a fee for the heating and lighting of 
certain rooms at the University of Wisconsin was once 
judicially upheld, and fees and deposits for laboratory 
supplies, student uniforms, and a variety of other 
incidentals are generally lawful. However, it was 
once held that payment of a fee for the use of the 
books in the library could not be made a condition 
of admission to the University of Kansas, and in Okla- 
homa it was decided that a student could not be 
denied admission to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College by reason of her refusal to pay fees for the 
support of the student athletic association, the student 
newspaper, and such organizations as the student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. (9: 9-10). 

More recently, however, it was held that the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma could require the payment of 
student fees for the construction and maintenance of 
a student-union building. Everywhere it is conceded 
that state institutions may discriminate against non- 
residents of the state by charging such students sub- 
stantially higher fees than those charged to bona fide 
residents. This is the general custom, but there are 
a few instances of reciprocal legislation whereby non- 
resident students at a few state institutions are per- 
mitted to enroll upon the payment of fees no higher 
than those charged by similar institutions in their 
home states to students whose legal domicile is in the 
state which supports the institution in question. 

‘The most significant development of the present 
decade was the enactment by Congress of the legisla- 
tion popularly known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights” in 
1944, which includes provisions for federal payment 
of limited subsistence allowances to veterans of the 
armed services in World War II who attend universi- 
ties, colleges, or secondary schools, public or private, 
or Who undertake on-the-job training programs in 
industry; and for federal payment of charges for 
tuition and incidentals, not exceeding $500 per year, 
on behalf of such veterans, direct to the institutions 
in which they are enrolled. 

Once matriculated, a student has a contractual 
relationship with the institution which he may termi- 
nate at will but which binds the institution to afford 
him reasonable opportunity to complete the course of 
study as described at the time of his enrollment. In 
other words, he will have legal recourse if he is 
arbitrarily expelled or arbitrarily denied a diploma or 
degree after having successfully completed all the 
specified requirements therefor. Good cause for sus- 
pension or expulsion may consist of infraction of any 
reasonable disciplinary regulation, and such regula- 
tions may forbid conduct on the part of students 
Which is not of itself unlawful. Thus in earlier days 
the expulsion of a student from the University of 
Tllinois for refusal to attend compulsory chapel exer- 
cises was upheld, and a rule at Berea College forbid- 
ding students to patronize public restaurants in the 
town was held to be reasonable. In general, the 
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governing board of a college or university has a 
broad sphere of discretion as to what rules are reason- 
able and necessrry to the discipline and tone of the 
institution, and the courts are reluctant to interfere 
in this sphere except in the presence of evidence of 
bad faith, caprice, or malice (9: 26-29). 

A state institution may expel a student for refusal 
to participate in compulsory military training, for the 
United States Supreme Court has held that under 
the current plan of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps the compulsion in such cases is wholly at the 
option of the state and that the privilege of attending 
a state university is one which the state may offer on 
its own terms, and not one which the individual may 
claim as a right attaching to his United States citizen- 
ship. Furthermore, the requirement of compulsory 
military instruction was held not to be an abridgment 
of the religious liberty guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution. See also MILITARY TRAINING. 

An Ohio decision involving Miami University 
enunciates the principle that a student may be ex- 
pelled for repeated failure to achieve the standard 
of scholarship required by the faculty, wholly apart 
from any question of infraction of disciplinary rules 
(9: 36). 

Regarding administrative procedure in disciplinary 
cases the general rule is that the offending student 
must be granted a reasonable opportunity to hear the 
charges against him and to explain his conduct but 
that he is not necessarily entitled to a hearing as 
formal as the usual proceedings in a court of law, 
including the right to confront and cross-examine all 
adverse witnesses (9: 30-32). 

Private institutions often print in their catalogues 
a reservation of the right to terminate the attendance 
of any student at any time when the best interests of 
the institution are deemed to require it, and sometimes 
the further reservation of the right to do so without 
stating any reason therefor. Although there is some 
division of judicial opinion on the point, the right of 
Syracuse University, under the latter type of reserva- 
tion, to dismiss a student summarily was sustained 
by the New York courts (9: 33-34). 

Status of faculty members. In privately controlled 
institutions the relationships of professors and in- 
structors to the institution are determined by well- 
established principles of law governing contracts for 
personal services. Among the better institutions the 
governing board often has standing rules providing for 
the length of tenure of instructors of different ranks, 
salary schedules, sabbatical and other leaves of ab- 
sence, and retirement and retirement allowances. All 
such rules in force at the time of the inception of the 
contract with an individual employee, if pertinent 
thereto, automatically become a part of the contract. 

Some states have statutes prohibiting their state 
institutions from contracting with any instructional 
officer or employee for a period longer than one 
year; but in the absence of such prohibition, contracts 
for longer periods will not be held to be of unreason- 
able duration. Professors in state universities are 
employees under contract and not public officers. 
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The distinction is important, because the legislature 
may at any time abolish a public office or change or 
take away the salary thereof except in the case of 
the relatively few offices which are established by the 
constitution. It is otherwise with employees under 
contract, for the state is equally bound in such cases 
by the terms of the contract and cannot arbitrarily 
terminate the employment or change the compensa- 
tion without making itself liable for breach of con- 
tract. In such cases the aggrieved employee's remedy 
is a suit for recovery of the full amount of the salary 
agreed upon, brought after the expiration of the term 
of the contract, with evidence that he was refused 
opportunity to perform his duties thereunder and 
that he was unable to obtain suitable similar employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

In some states professors are automatically within 
the purview of workmen’s compensation laws, and 
in others this is at the option of the institution by 
which they are employed. Thus the widow of a pro- 
fessor at Ohio Northern University received an award 
from the state industrial commission by reason of the 
death of her husband which resulted from an accident 
while he was engaged in delivering high-school com- 
mencement addresses in the service of the university; 
but the widow of an employee of the Michigan State 
College who was injured while in the performance of 
his duties could not be compensated because it was 
shown that that institution had not elected to come 
under the provisions of the workmen's compensation 
law (9: 88-89, 90). 

Legal status of state institutions. State universities 
may be classified under three heads: (a) constitution- 
ally independent corporations, (b) public corporations 
subject to control by the legislature, and (c) non- 
corporate instrumentalities of the state. The first 
group is relatively small, embracing the state uni- 
versities of Michigan, Minnesota, Idaho, California, 
and Colorado, and the Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. The Board of 
Regents of the University System of Georgia was 
added to this class by a state constitutional amend- 
ment of 1943, which was also embodied in the 
wholly revised constitution of 1945 (4: 37-38). These 
institutions are all given by their respective state 
constitutions a sphere of authority within which 
neither the state legislature nor the state executive 
may interfere, and their governing boards have in 
substance the status of coordinate arms of the state 
government in many respects equal to and independent 
of the other three branches. Numerous court deci- 
sions have defined and confirmed this status, and 
efforts to impair the control exercised by the gOV- 
erning boards over university funds by subjecting 
their actions to the approval of noneducational central 
fiscal officers of the state have uniformly met with 
defeat at the hands of the courts. £: 

A large majority of all the state universities are in 
the second class—being public corporations without 
any constitutionally established sphere of independ- 
ence and, therefore, subject to control by the state 
legislature or the state executive. Among these there 
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arc varying degrees of interference amounting to 
transfers of the authority of the governing boards to 
various noneducational state authorities. In Missouri 
(1916), Kansas (1911), and Nebraska (1909) the 
courts sustained legislative acts compelling the state 
university governing boards to establish new depart- 
ments or branch institutions contrary to their own 
discretion, and in Nebraska and Montana the state 
universities have been similarly compelled to under- 
take and perform such noneducational functions as 
the manufacture and distribution of hog-cholera serum 
and the routine testing of gasoline sold by commercial 
dealers (9: 148-50). 

In Nebraska the state treasurer is custodian of all 
university funds, and it has been held that the uni- 
versity has no power to expend even the income from 
its endowment fund or the funds derived from the 
mill tax for its support in the absence of an appropri- 
ation thereof by the legislature. In Wisconsin a 
supreme court decision of 1944 held that the state 
statutes regarding contracting for printing must be 
construed as preventing the University of Wisconsin 
from operating printing presses—a strange restriction 
upon a great university (4: 39-40). 

The third class—state universities which are merely 
noncorporate instrumentalities—is relatively small, 
embracing the state institutions in Kansas (since 
1913), North Dakota, and Iowa and the Ohio State 
University. In some other instances where the state 
university has a clearly defined corporate identity, 
the state teachers colleges in the same state are non- 
corporate. The effect of this status is to facilitate 
the entanglement of public higher education in the 
political squalls to which all state governments are 
constantly subject and to make it the more difficult 
for the educational governing board to maintain in- 
tact its power to manage the institution or system 
under its control without undue interference from 
governors or lesser administrative officers, especially 
central fiscal officers. 

It should be said that for many years the courts 
of a few states adhered to the curious and anomalous 
practice of treating the state universities as private 
corporations. The University of North Carolina was 
so regarded during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, until 1852. Ohio University at Athens was 
similarly treated in a court decision involving the 
right to a seat on its governing board in 1836. In 
1887 Indiana University was held to be a private 
corporation (with the result that its permanent funds 
were not within the meaning of a general act fixing 
the rate of interest to be paid on all public funds). 
Even in 1909 and 1911 two decisions declared the 
University of Maine to be a private corporation, but 
the reasoning of the court has since been convincingly 
refuted by legal scholars, and the idea of a state uni- 
versity as a private corporation may now be said 
to be of historical interest only (9: 116-21). 

Institutions under private control. Private colleges 
and universities are generally incorporated as non- 
profit charitable corporations. Prior to about 1850 
their charters were often granted by special act of the 
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state legislature, but special acts of incorporation have 
since been forbidden by the constitutions of many 
states, and consequently charters must be obtained by 
complying with the terms of general incorporation 
acts. An important exception is the State of New 
York, where special acts of incorporation are not 
prohibited; but here the legislature has delegated the 
incorporation and regulation of educational institu- 
tions to the state educational authority, known as the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, and seldom interferes by legislative act. 
In about ten other states lesser degrees of supervision 
over private educational institutions are given by 
statute to the state departments of education. 

In earlier days the charters were frequently granted 
absolutely and constituted irrevocable contracts not 
subject to change by the state without the consent of 
the institutional governing board, as is set forth in 
the historic Dartmouth College case. On account of 
the eminence of the distinguished counsel and the 
importance attached to the issue at the time, the sig- 
nificance of this decision has probably been overesti- 
mated, for it is the general custom to insert into 
college charters, whether by special act or by general 
act of incorporation, a reservation to the state of the 
right to amend or repeal the charter. 

By virtue of the fact that it is the guardian of en- 
dowment funds and institutional property to be safe- 
guarded and used only for educational purposes, the 
Eoverning board of a private college or university has 
the character of a corporate trustee of a charitable 
trust and as such is subject to the superintendence of 
the courts of equity and is governed by the principles 
of that branch of Anglo-Saxon Jurisprudence. The 
principal of endowment funds is beyond the reach of 
creditors of the institution, even when it is insolvent, 
and will be transferred to the endowment of some 
Similar educational enterprise if the institution be- 
comes defunct, in accordance with the judicial doctrine 
of cy pres, under which a perpetual trust fund will 
be preserved and devoted to a purpose as nearly as 
possible identical with the Original intent after a literal 
execution of the original purpose becomes impossible 
(5: 86-90). 

Many court decisions have been concerned with the 
interpretation and execution of the intent of the donors 
of educational trust funds. As a rule the donor’s wish 
to promote public education is held to take prece- 
dence over any other desires that may be evidenced 
in the trust instrument, such as his intent to com- 
memorate his own name or to restrict his bounty 
closely to a narrowly defined Conception of educa- 
tion. Incorporated colleges, even though their charters 
Provide for a considerable measure of denominational 
control, are held to be educational and not ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, and the purpose of general education 
outranks the purpose to perpetuate any minutely speci- 
fied type of religious instruction or religious control. 
‘Thus the endowment funds of a defunct institution 
named to commemorate the donor may be transferred 
to another similar institution which does not bear his 
name; and slight changes in the organization or name 


of a denominational body vested with the control of a 
denominational college will not justify an attempt by 
the donors of its endowment funds to reclaim their 
gifts (9: 224-26). 

The dissolution of a private educational corporation 
may take place either voluntarily or involuntarily. 
Mergers of two or more financially weak institutions 
are not uncommon, and compulsory dissolution of 
other educational corporations for abuse of their fran- 
chises occurs on occasion. Decisions in Illinois, Ohio, 
and Missouri have sustained the right of the state 
to forfeit the charter of an educational institution 
upon evidence that it has fraudulently misused its 
power to grant degrees by such practices as the sale of 
degrees to unqualified applicants. A recent New 
Jersey decision also enunciates the principle that the 
state may license pre-existing educational corporations 
and deny them the right to continue to operate unless 
they conform with reasonable minimum standards 
prescribed by the legislature or some properly author- 
ized state educational office (9: 198). 

Fiscal relationships with governmental units. The 
federal government has made grants of public lands 
in aid of higher education since the earliest days of the 
Republic. The first grant to a state for university pur- 
poses was to Ohio in 1802. The enabling acts under 
Which new states have been admitted have usually 
included provisions for special grants of federal lands 
for higher education, in more recent times making 
specific provision for the state university, the state 
agricultural college, and the state normal schools. 
The famous Morrill Act of 1862 offered 30,000 acres 
of public lands for each Senator and Representative to 
every state and territory which might choose to estab- 
lish a college or colleges in accordance with its terms. 
This led to the creation of the sixty-nine land-grant 
colleges and universities which constitute a distinctive 
feature of higher education in America. The practice 
of making annual appropriations of money from the 
federal treasury in aid of selected types of higher edu- 
cation in the states began with the Hatch Act of 1887, 
Which provided appropriations for the agricultural ex- 
periment stations maintained in conjunction with the 
land-grant colleges, and the second Morrill Act of 
1890, which provided annual appropriations to the 
land-grant colleges. A series of later supplementary 
federal acts has extended a measure of federal finan- 
cial support to specific types of higher education in 
the states. Among these are extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics (Smith-Lever Act of 
1914), the education of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades and industries 
(Smith-Hughes Act of 1917), and others. 

Receipts from sales of lands granted by the federal 
government constitute permanent endowment funds, 
but the interest thereon and the proceeds from rentals 
of unsold lands are expendable for current purposes. 
The proceeds from the sale of mineral rights, paid in 
the form of royalties, must go into the permanent 
funds according to a New Mexico decision of 1928; 
and a Texas decision of the same year adheres to the 
Principle that an oil lease is equivalent to a sale of 
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mineral resources and is actually an alienation of real 
property. Most of the land-grant acts either prohibit 
or closely restrict the expenditure of income for capital 
outlays. In recent years the question has frequently 
arisen as to whether either the principal or income of 
land-grant funds may be pledged to the repayment 
of sums borrowed for the construction of buildings. 
The principal, being a permanent endowment fund, 
cannot lawfully be pledged for any purpose; but recent 
decisions in Montana and Wyoming have held it 
permissible to pledge at least a substantial fraction 
of the anticipated income, although intimating that 
such pledging of the entire income might be adjudged 
invalid as throwing an extra burden on the taxpayers 
to keep the institution operating. These decisions are 
contrary to the conclusions of the courts on substan- 
tially the same question in North Dakota and Idaho 
thirty years ago and indicate a trend toward greater 
judicial liberality in allowing educational institutions 
to formulate and execute plans for the acquisition of 
necessary buildings without direct state appropriations 
for capital outlay (9: 238-41). 

After the enactment of the Public Works title of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, the 
financing of buildings by loans and grants from the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
became important. In addition to the question of 
pledging the income from federal land grants to the 
repayment of such loans, several other issues were 
tested in the courts. Decisions in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Montana, Idaho, and other states held that the income 
from the operation of the building to be erected, and 
even the income from other similar buildings already 
on the campus as well as the anticipated income from 
incidental fees to be paid by students, may all be 
pledged without creating a state debt in violation of 
state constitutional limitations on indebtedness. These 
transactions generally were authorized by state statutes 
expressly declaring that no state debt is to be created 
thereunder, and in sustaining them the courts adhered 
to the well-known “special fund” doctrine, by which 
an obligation against anticipated income from a 
clearly defined and strictly limited source does not 
constitute a general debt against the institution or 
against the state. The same doctrine had been used 
to sustain the plans for the erection of self-liquidating 
university buildings with private capital at several 
institutions, including the University of Oregon, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Kentucky, 
and others during the years immediately preceding the 
depression (9: 477-89). 

The system of federal loans and grants through 
the Public Works Administration was terminated in 
1938. In some instances large additions to university 
plants have been financed by loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. During World War II 
the War Department and the Navy Department 
contracted with a total of some 600 colleges and 
universities for the instruction of units composed of 
members of the armed services who were selected for 
training in various technical specialties or for officer- 
training. Generally the institutions furnished the 
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facilities and the instruction at a specified cost rate, 
and the government furnished the administrative per- 
sonnel for the units. Principal among these programs 
were the V-1, V-5, V-7, and V-12 courses for Navy 
trainees, the Army Specialized Training Program, and 
the programs of the Army Air Forces for preliminary 
training of prospective air-crew members and of pro- 
spective weather officers in meteorology and pre- 
meteorology. These wartime undertakings afforded 
additional experience in the utilization of the nation's 
higher educational facilities for military purposes in 
time of national emergency. 

The institutions contracting for the instruction of 
armed-services trainees were reimbursed on occasion 
by the government for additions and remodeling to 
house and feed such trainees. To meet the greatly 
increased needs for residential housing and instruc- 
tional facilities occasioned by the influx of war vet- 
erans as students, the Federal Public Housing Admin- 
istration was charged, beginning in December 1945, 
with administering $178,000,000 in grants to educa- 
tional institutions for transporting and reconstructing 
temporary residential structures obtained from surplus 
Army and Navy installations; and the Federal Works 
Agency received $75,000,000 for grants for similar 
work in connection with nonresidential housing to 
supplement the instructional facilities of colleges and 
universities. Statutory authority exists for the continu- 
ation of both of these programs concurrent with the 
operation of the educational provisions of the “G. I. 
Bill.” 

In some instances civilian educational institutions 
acquired and operated surplus Army or Navy installa- 
tions as overflow branch institutions or “emergency 
colleges”; and considerable surplus movable equip- 
ment useful for instructional purposes was made avail- 
able to colleges and universities. ‘These several forms 
of federal aid to public and private institutions of 
higher education are justified by the necessity of ex- 
panding all existing facilities to meet the current de- 
mand; and since it is not expected that the volume of 
attendance will ever greatly decline, even after the 
enrollment of war veterans tapers off, the question 
of permanent policies of federal participation in the 
financing of higher education is a live issue and was 
studied by the Commission on Higher Education set 
up by President Truman in 1946 (17). 

State appropriations make up varying proportions 
of the total annual income of state institutions. Gen- 
erally in the western states and among state normal 
schools and teachers colleges in all states, this propor- 
tion is very large. Exceptions are in the smaller land- 
grant colleges of the Far West, where the income 
from federal land grants and federal appropriations 
makes a more substantial part of the total than in 
the case of the larger land-grant institutions. Also a 
few state universities in the East, notably the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, obtain very substantial fractions 
of their income from large endowment funds derived 
from private sources. See COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES —IV. FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

During the nineteenth century the states often en- 
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couraged their counties or other municipal subdivi- 
sions to compete with one another in offering financial 
inducements to obtain the location of state educational 
institutions within their borders. For this purpose 
counties and cities often incurred debts and levied 
local taxes, and there was considerable litigation on 
the question of whether such local taxes could be held 
to violate the principle of uniformity and equality of 
taxation for state purposes. Almost uniformly the 
courts concluded that obtaining the location of a 
state institution may be thought to bring so many ad- 
vantages to the immediate locality that this purpose is 
2 legitimate one for which local taxes may be lawfully 
levied. 


Tax exemption. This subject is complex, embrac- 
ing the federal, state, and local taxing jurisdictions 
and many types of taxation. The first general prin- 
Ciple is that tax laws apply equally to all persons and 
Property except such as are expressly exempted. In 
other words, exemptions exist not by implication but 
only by virtue of explicit statutes and must be nar- 
ToWwly construed. However, the custom of providing 
exemptions from most types of taxation for nonprofit 
educational institutions is general in all states and 
Was not impaired to any great extent even by the 
stringency in public finance created by the depression 
of 1930-1938. College property may be exempted 
from state taxation either by unalterable provisions in 
the college charter or by clauses in the general statutes 
of the state. Among examples of the former type of 
exemption Washington University at St. Louis and 
Northwestern University may be noted. These insti- 
tutions have both been involved in litigation which 
reached the United States Supreme Court and which 
terminated with the decision that provisions in their 
early charters, granted without reservation, are not 
Subject to change by state authority without the assent 
Of the institution and that their property therefore re- 
mains exempt from all taxation exactly as specified in 
the original charter. Although this is the prevailing 
View, there is a Tespectable minority theory which 
Would hold to the contrary, believing that the taxing 
Power is so essential to the existence of the state that 
10 legislature should be conceded the power to bargain 
it away for all time (9: 302-07). 

There is little dispute that the campus and physical 
plant of institutions of higher education are rightly 
exempt from property taxes, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the exemption properly embraces dormi- 
tories and dining halls, houses provided for the 
president and professors as Part of their compensation, 
even when physically detached from the campus, and 
all the necessary service Properties of the institution, 
such as heating plants, Waterworks, and buildings for 
the housing of laundries, kitchens, lodging accommo- 
dations for visitors, and Similar adjuncts. Occasion- 
ally disgruntled commercial interests have sought to 
have such properties taxed on the ground that they 
compete with private business, but a Kentucky case 
holds that even the sale of part of their services 
to the general public does not deprive them of their 
exemption as long as none of them is operated for the 
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prime purpose of competition and all gains are turned 
into the income of the institution for educational uses. 
There seems to be a good case for exemption if such 
properties can be shown to be used primarily for any 
one of three purposes: (a) the industrial education 
of the students, (b) to afford students a means of 
earning a livelihood to enable them to remain in col- 
lege, or (c) to supply a necessary and hygienic adjunct 
of the institution as a sanitary dwelling place. 

Where college farms are maintained either for in- 
struction in agriculture or to supply agricultural prod- 
ducts economically for use in the college refectories, 
they are generally exempt from taxation, and their 
immunity is not destroyed by the fact that some of the 
Surplus products may be sold on the open market. 
This is true even of a liberal arts college which offers 
no technical or vocational instruction in agriculture. 
Farm lands not used for the foregoing purposes by 
the institution but held merely as a form of invest- 
ment and rented or leased for purposes of profit are 
usually taxed. With respect to the taxation of urban 
business or residential properties, there is a division of 
Judicial opinion, and there is a diversity of practice 
as among different states and even as among different 
institutions within the same state, depending upon the 
terms of their respective charters. Where a building 
is partly used for college purposes and partly rented 
for commercial uses, the part in commercial use is 
taxable in the cases of Vanderbilt University and Syra- 
cuse University; but such a building is wholly exempt 
at Tulane University, and a downtown office building 
in Denver owned by the University of Denver is held 
exempt from taxation, as is also the site on which it 
stands. In the state of Ohio real property not actually 
directly used for the purposes of a charitable or edu- 
cational institution is taxable regardless of the fact 
that the entire income therefrom is devoted to the 
charitable or educational purpose; and this theory 
may be said to be the one generally prevailing al- 
though many exceptions to it exist, a few of which 
have already been noted. 

Testamentary gifts to colleges and universities iare 
generally exempted from state inheritance, succession, 
and transfer taxes and are deductible for the purpose 
of computing the net taxable estate of the decedent 
under the federal estate-tax law. In the earlier inter- 
pretations of state inheritance-tax acts the exemption 
Was strictly construed to apply only to institutions 
located in the state concerned and not to educational 
Corporations located in other states. In more recent 
Years the tendency has been to broaden the exemp- 
tions in that respect, both by means of reciprocal 
legislation among the states and by means of more 
liberal interpretation of the exemption clauses in the 
statutes. Thus recently Princeton University was ex" 
cused from the tax on a legacy from a resident of 
California, Harvard University was exempted from 
tax on a legacy from a resident in Ohio, and a Ken- 
tucky decision granted exemption to numerous chari- 
table institutions in several other states on their legacies 
from a wealthy Kentucky resident. ft 

In 1938 the United States Supreme Court decided 
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that the federal tax on sales of tickets of admission to 
amusements must be collected and paid by state uni- 
versities and colleges conducting public athletic con- 
tests. The decision was on the ground that conducting 
these exhibitions is a business and not an essential 
governmental function of the state. Another decision 
by the same high court in 1939 overruled the prece- 
dents under which salaries of officers and employees 
of the federal government have been held exempt 
from state income taxes, and vice versa. Under this 
decision the salaries of state university professors and 
other employees are taxable by the federal government. 

Other matters. Gifts and bequests to private insti- 
tutions of higher education have sometimes been in- 
validated in part by legal limitations upon the aggre- 
gate value of property which may be held by such 
institutions; but these limitations have been largely 
liberalized or abolished altogether in recent years. 
However, many states still limit the capacity of a 
testator who leaves a living wife or child to bequeath 
his estate to charitable enterprises. In Georgia not 
more than one third of the estate may be so be- 
queathed, and any such bequest is void if executed 
within ninety days before the death of the testator. 
In New York the maximum fraction of the estate 
which may be thus disposed of is one half, and the 
minimum period before the testator's death is sixty 
days. In Iowa the fraction is one fourth. 

Until recent years public and private colleges and 
universities were generally exempt from liability in 
damages for torts committed by their officers or em- 
ployees—the former on the ground that they share 
the immunity of the state and the latter on grounds 
of public policy. In both classes there are occasional 
exceptions. Cornell University has been held liable 
to persons injured by automobiles owned by the Uni- 
versity and negligently operated on the public high- 
Ways by employees of the State College of Agricul- 
ture. Vanderbilt University was once held liable to a 
tenant injured by a defective elevator in an office 
building which it operated for income-producing pur- 
poses. Furman University was liable to the owner of 
adjoining residence property which was damaged by 
reason of the university's conducting baseball games 
on a lot which was too small for the purpose. Clem- 
son College was liable to an opposite riparian owner 
when it constructed a dike on its own lands in such 
a way as to cause the river to overflow and tear away 
his valuable farm land. k 

During the past decade the trend toward holding the 
institutions responsible in tort has moved rapidly, as 
evidenced by several decisions involving state teachers 
colleges in New York and various privately controlled 
colleges and universities in California, Connecticut, 
New York, Utah, and the District of Columbia. Inno- 
cent parties injured through negligence should not be 
denied indemnity, and the device of liability insur- 
ance minimizes the likelihood of any great hardship 
on the institutions concerned, as was pointed out in 
1943 in an opinion by Justice Wiley Rutledge, then 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia (4: 112-28). 
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State institutions are generally given by statute the 
power to acquire real property by condemnation 
(eminent domain), and the use of this power has been 
judicially sustained for the University of Texas, the 
University of Nebraska, the University of Minnesota, 
Purdue University, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and others. The University of Michigan has twice 
successfully litigated this point, once to obtain an 
appropriate site for its lawyers’ club and once to ob- 
tain land to be used as a golf course by its department 
of physical education. 

The right of eminent domain was once denied to 
the Connecticut College for Women on the ground 
that its charter did not require its facilities to be open 
on equal terms to all women of the state; but one 
judge dissented, pointing out the incongruity of grant- 
ing this power to various kinds of private industrial 
enterprises while denying it to a nonprofit educational 
institution. More recently an exercise of eminent 
domain by the University of Southern California, a 
privately controlled institution, was sustained by the 
courts of California. 

Many interesting legal questions arise concerning 
several types of organizations accessory to universities 
and colleges. Among these are questions regarding 
the taxation of the property of fraternities and other 
social and religious organizations of students. About 
a dozen states have statutes under which fraternity 
houses have been held to be exempt from taxation. 
The exemption has generally been denied when sought 
in other states, and the recent tendency has been to 
restrict it more closely. For example, a Kansas de- 
cision of 1933 declared unconstitutional and void the 
statute under which fraternity property had been held 
exempt in that state for many years. A similar result 
was reached in New Jersey in 1942, after a tortuous 
course of legislation and litigation (4: 137). 

Further research needed. Constant examination and 
comparison of new statutes and the stream of judicial 
decisions touching varied aspects of higher education 
would be desirable, and an important service could be 
performed by some agency which would undertake to 
disseminate information concerning new developments 
and their social significance at frequent intervals to 
institutional executives, trustees, teachers, and other 
interested persons. 

Among the more significant problems on which re- 
search is particularly desirable are: 

1. Federal and state policies of financing higher 
education; 

2. Relations between the national and state govern- 
ments and privately controlled colleges and univer- 
sities; 

3. State, regional, and national plans and policies 
for the organization and financing of scientific and 
Social research; 

4. The history and future of student aid and of 
state and national efforts to make higher educational 
opportunities available to all prospective students of 
superior promise, without regard to personal financial 
status; 

5. Provision of graduate and professional educa- 
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tional facilities for qualified persons without discrimi- 
nation as to race, religion, or national origins. 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —III. ORGAN- 
IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Administra- 
tion concerns the provisions that are set up for deter- 
mining institutional policies and for carrying out those 
Policies wherever they apply. Kinder (53) has wisely 
Stated as his first principle: “Administration exists for 
the purpose of enabling the institution to carry out 
more effectively its aims and policies rather than as 
an end in itself.” The present treatment of the ad- 
ministration of higher education will consider the con- 
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trols that lie outside the institution proper, the board 
of trustees, the organization for internal administra- 
tion, the administration of academic affairs, and the 
administration of special institutional activities, such 
as extension services, summer session, public relations, 
special departments of music and art, library, and 
athletics. Other specialized phases of institutional ad- 
ministration, pertaining to finance and business affairs, 
physical plant, and student-personnel services, are 
treated in other articles. 

Superinstitutional controls. The state exercises an 
important control over most public and private insti- 
tutions. The following account is supplementary to 
that given in the preceding article on LEGAL ASPECTS. 

STATE CONTROL OVER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. Brody 
(17) made an exhaustive analysis of the legal basis of 
higher education as a function of state government, 
in which he traced the history of state control over 
higher education and reviewed the status of state uni- 
versities in this country with respect to public control. 
Some control over publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education by a noninstitutional state executive 
agency was found by McNeely (67) in 38 states for 
each of the following items of internal administration: 
(a) budgetary and financial affairs; (b) prescription 
of the accounting systems; (c) acquisition, disposal, or 
inventory of property; (d) printing and binding. 

In earlier years the states generally followed the 
policy of organizing the state-supported institutions 
of higher education with a marked degree of detach- 
ment from the regular executive branch of the state 
government (70). The more recent tendency has been 
Sharply in the opposite direction; state after state has 
enacted legislation bringing the state-supported institu- 
tions more directly under the control of the executive 
branch. Especially has the power of the Governor 
over higher institutions been increased as a part of 
the general effort to unify and centralize responsibility 
for effective executive control over the various gov- 
ernmental activities (69). The teachers colleges and 
the normal schools have felt this extension of the 
power of the executive branch more than the state 
universities. Appropriations are being made more 
frequently on a contingent basis and are being sub- 
jected to continuing controls by state executive officers. 

The effect of the trend toward centralized govern- 
mental control over higher education and the conse- 
quent loss of vested institutional powers, rights, and 
privileges is reflected in recent court decisions. 
Chambers (21, 23, 24) has reviewed these decisions and 
has called attention to the impact of social forces upon 
higher education in matters of tax exemptions, finan- 
cial structure and support, and the self-governing na- 
ture of these institutions. 

STATE CONTROL OVER NON-TAX-SUPPORTED INSTI- 
TUTIONS. The states maintain a certain degree of 
Supervision over non-tax-supported institutions. Me- 
Neely’s investigation (72) showed that all states have 
provided some type of public supervision over teacher 
preparation; that the majority of states have prescribed 
certain requirements which institutions must meet at 
the time of the issuance of the charter or articles of 
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incorporation; that at the time of issuing a charter cer- 
tain specific restrictions are usually made regarding the 
institution's rights to confer degrees; and that 22 states 
continue to maintain some supervision over an insti- 
tution after chartering it. 

The charters or articles of incorporation by which 
the states have authorized the establishment of insti- 
tutions have not been uniform in their provisions. 
Leonard, Evenden, and O'Rear (59) analyzed the char- 
ters of a group of Lutheran colleges and suggested 
the common features that are desirable in an institu- 
tional charter. Elliott and Chambers (31) and Hill 
(45) compiled legal data relating to institutional char- 
ters, the former citing the charters and court decisions 
affecting 51 selected institutions, the latter providing 
data with reference to the legal controls of tax-sup- 
ported institutions. 

COOPERATION, COORDINATION, AND INTEGRATION. 
There has been a definite trend toward increased 
coordination of state institutions through centraliza- 
tion of control for the purpose of preventing needless 
duplication in the program of higher education within 
a state. Hill (45) reported in 1934 that 11 states had 
centralized boards of control for all their state insti- 
tutions of higher education, and 24 other states had 
grouped certain of their institutions under single gov- 
erning boards. The trend from separate institutional 
boards of control toward a single board with an 
executive officer, the chancellor, was traced in a group 
of states by Kelly and McNeely (49). The trend to- 
ward centralization of control has been most marked 
among teachers colleges, the state universities being 
frequently under the control of a separate board (9). 
In 23 states the control over some of the institutions 
of higher learning has been placed in the state board 
of education, which also controls the public schools. 
In 5 states “all public higher education is under the 
control of the same board which has jurisdiction over 
elementary and secondary schools” (122). 

In an analysis of the results of 5 state surveys of 
higher education McNeely (71) showed that the gen- 
eral tendency was to recommend greater centraliza- 
tion of state control through a reduction in the num- 
ber of institutions. Recent state surveys of higher 
education (44) have generally recommended central- 
ized state control through the creation of a single state 
board of higher education for the supervision of all 
state institutions. The President's Commission on 
Higher Education (122) recommended as most desir- 
able a concentration of responsibility for all levels of 
education, elementary, secondary, and higher, under 
a single state board of education, with a competently 
staffed state education department. Realizing that 
this could not be obtained for many years in a large 
number of states, the Commission suggested that a 
single state board for the control of higher education 
be set up as an intermediate step toward the ulti- 
mately desirable goal of a single central control for all 
education. j 

Byrne (20) described the Oregon plan and reviewed 
its accomplishments. The plan includes these fea- 
tures: reorganization of the six state-supported insti- 
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tutions of higher education in Oregon, including three 
state teachers colleges; creation of a single state de- 
partment of higher education, under a lay board of 
nine directors, appointed by the Governor for a nine- 
year term; centralized control and unified administra- 
tion under a chancellor appointed by the state board, 
with centralized budgetary control and uniform ac- 
counting system; centralized direction for the coordi- 
nation of curriculum functions; allocation of functions 
by the establishment of a common lower division 
operating through the several institutions and the dif- 
ferentiation of curriculum functions through direct 
assignment to specific institutions of upper-division 
curriculums for specialization and professional prepa- 
ration; and the interinstitutional character of the dean- 
directors, who are not administrators but who rather 
perform staff functions as specialist-advisers to the 
chancellor. After studying objectively the accom- 
Pplishments of the plan, Byrne found that it has resulted 
in more equitable expenditures for the operation and 
maintenance of the several institutions, more econom- 
ical procedures and substantial savings to taxpayers, 
improved coordination of physical plants, elimination 
of curriculum duplication, increased total offerings 
available to students, improved standards and faculty, 
and increased enrollments. 

In a companion study Lowell (62) described the 
consolidation of the six state-institution libraries and 
their operation as an integral part of the Oregon state 
system of higher education. The plan, under an in- 
terinstitutional library council, allows for free circu- 
lation of all books as property of the state to all 
students in all institutions and has resulted in increased 
economy of operation, better staff, a definite budget 
for each unit, and a centralized system of ordering, 
filing, and cataloging. The plan is educationally im- 
portant, since it is a first instance of state-wide unifi- 
cation of institutional libraries. Lowell also reported 
a brief survey of twelve other college- and university- 
library consolidations. 

The movement for centralized control over higher 
education in North Carolina started in 1931. Lock- 
miller's report (61) traces the history of this consoli- 
dation during the first ten years of its operation. After 
the state-wide survey, the three major institutions of 
higher education were consolidated under a single 
governing board whose members are appointed by the 
state assembly. The Governor serves as ex officio 
chairman of the board. The board elects an executive 
committee and a single administrative head, known as 
the chancellor. The significant features of the plan 
are the safeguarding of the endowments of each insti- 
tution, the gradual reorganization of the existing ad- 
ministration and faculty, and the allocation of educa- 
tional functions. Lockmiller called attention to three 
weaknesses in the plan: (a) the large size of the board 
(100 members); (b) failure to include the state 
teachers colleges in the unification plan; (c) failure 
to clarify definitely the relation of the new system of 
higher education to the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

In a questionnaire study for the American Associa- 
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tion of Teachers Colleges, Sanford (102) reviewed the 
arrangements for cooperation and coordination among 
the teachers colleges in the various states. The volun- 
tary interinstitutional agreement was found by San- 
ford (103) to be relatively common, especially in the 
East. In 1934 he noted 115 agreements of this nature 
involving 144 institutions of all types. In 1943 Boyce 
(16) reported on institutional cooperation in higher 
education in the South. Sanford (100, 101) made 
studies of interinstitutional cooperation and coordina- 
tion among junior colleges and between junior colleges 
and other types of community resources, with respect 
to such areas as library services, exhibits, concerts, 
visual aids, laboratory facilities, etc. The striking 
fact reported from Sanford’s studies was the very small 
number of junior colleges that have developed any 
such forms of cooperation. 

Klein (54) found that one of the major obstacles to 
cooperation and coordination is narrow institutional- 
ism, defined as an attitude of devotion and loyalty to 
a single school which springs from some cause other 
than the excellence of its program or its legitimate 
educational functions. A second major obstacle is 
Plain ignorance on the part of the governing boards, 
administrative officers, faculties, educational organi- 
zations, the constituencies of the institutions, and the 
general public. Other obstacles to cooperation and 
coordination are the influence of special-interest and 
Pressure groups, race antagonisms, politics, personal 
ambitions, administrative procedures, and legal bar- 
riers. In somewhat different terms McNeely (68) 
pointed out five principal causes of costly and unnec- 
essary duplication in the services of various state- 
supported institutions of higher education: (a) ag- 
grandizement of the individual institution; (b) 
unwholesome competition among institutions, espe- 
cially in the recruiting of students; (c) pressures of 
communities to establish and expand institutions in 
their localities; (d) failure of institutions to limit their 
functions to the particular type of work they are best 
equipped to perform; (e) failure of the state to estab- 
lish a suitable coordinating agency. 

EXTRALEGAL CONTROLS OVER HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Accrediting agencies exert a powerful control over 
higher institutions in the United States. Ratcliffe (81) 
listed the institutions accredited by the various agen- 
cies, including the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
the five regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, and nation-wide associations in 21 different 
professional fields. Zook and Haggerty (123) outlined 
the development and Operations of accrediting agen- 
cies. Kelly (48) published an extensive study of ac- 
crediting activities by agencies within states. 

Severe criticisms of the former accrediting stand- 
ards (87) led the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, one of the larger regional 
accrediting associations, to institute an extensive pro- 
Bram of research, which resulted in the adoption in 
1934 of a completely new basis for accrediting insti- 
tutions of higher education. Development of the 
criteria of institutional excellence for use in the new 


accrediting procedure (41, 94, 123) has constituted an 
important step in improving methods for the evalua- 
tion of higher institutions. These criteria have also 
served as a significant guide to institutions for use in 
improving their own procedures. 

Contributors to a conference held in 1939 under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education criti- 
cized the proliferation of accrediting agencies into a 
wide variety of professional fields and noted the threat 
that various departmental subject-matter fields might 
also soon be covered by separate accrediting agencies. 
‘To meet this situation there was created a joint com- 
mittee on accrediting agencies under the auspices of 
the National Association of State Universities and the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
This Committee issues a list of accrediting agencies 
with which institutions are advised to have dealings 
(6). Despite the efforts of the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting, the number of accrediting organizations 
has not diminished, and at present plans are under way 
in several additional fields for the development of 
accrediting agencies. The control over institutional 
programs by the accrediting organizations is probably 
as strong as it ever was. 

Boards of control. In a study of 640 institutions 
Of higher education Anthony (3) reported that over 
three fourths used the title “board of trustees” to des- 
ignate the controlling body; only three other titles— 
“hoard of regents,” “board of directors,” and “board 
of managers”— were used in as many as one per cent 
of these institutions. The title “board of trustees” 
appears to be a misnomer, inasmuch as the responsi- 
bilities of the board are commonly not those implied 
in the term “trusteeship.” McNeely (70), in his analy- 
Sis of governing boards of state institutions of higher 
education, pointed out that there are in general three 
different types of boards, classified according to their 
legal status: (a) those having their origin in or de- 
Tiving their power from the state constitution, known 
as constitutional boards; ,(b) those that have been 
created as corporate bodies and derive certain of their 
powers from that fact, known as incorporated boards; 
(c) those having their origin in and deriving their 
power from statutes enacted by a state legislature, 
known as statutory boards. 

FUNCTIONS. Over 150 specific duties were reported 
to be carried on by boards of control in addition to 
general powers and duties (9). However, in another 
study (94) the better institutions characteristically were 
found to limit the powers of the governing board to 
the formulation of policies, to the exclusion of execu- 
tive action. 

METHODS OF SELECTION. Appointment by the gov- 
ernor with the approval of the senate is the most 
common method of selecting board members for state 
institutions (9, 29). Members of sich boards also 
frequently serve ex officio. The boards of church- 
related colleges are appointed or elected entirely by 
the denomination in 51 per cent of the institutions 
studied by Danton (29); 23 per cent have varying 
degrees of denominational control; only 16 per cent 
have official alumni representation. Similar methods 
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of appointment were found in the Methodist colleges 
of liberal arts by Reeves and his associates (84). 

LENGTH OF TERMS. The terms of board members 
in the state institutions range from 3 to 16 years, with 
a median of 6 years. There is little relationship be- 
tween the length of term and actual length of tenure, 
the latter having been 12 years on the average (22). 
Complete changes in the personnel of boards takes 
place slowly, owing to the prevalent practice of over- 
lapping terms and reappointment of personnel. Terms 
of 6 years or more were found to be characteristic in 
the better institutions (94). Most institutions provide 
for overlapping of terms in such a way that the 
majority of board members are always experienced in 
the work. 

Size. The range in number of board members in 
677 institutions of higher education was from 5 to 
over 250, the average number of members being 24 
(3). Boards averaged 36 members in Methodist col- 
leges of liberal arts (84). In the land-grant colleges, 
13 was the average number (55). A range of from 5 
to 61 members was noted in a group of Lutheran col- 
leges (59). Several authorities (55, 59, 84) have 
reached the conclusion that small boards are more 
effective than large ones. This seems to cast some 
doubt upon the wisdom of the long-time trend in insti- 
tutional policy, as reported by Ashbrook (5), to in- 
crease the number of board members. Although the 
authors of the North Central Association study (94) 
favor the small board, they were unable to show any 
significant relationship between the number of board 
members and institutional excellence. 

COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION. A range of from 0 
to 23 standing committees was reported for the boards 
of land-grant colleges (55) and a median of 8 stand- 
ing committees for boards of 35 liberal arts colleges 
(84). The following standing committees of the board 
in a liberal arts college were the only ones for which 
justification was found by Reeves and his associates 
(84): (a) executive, (b) investment, (c) building and 
grounds, and (d) faculty. fS 

MEETINGS. A majority of the boards of Methodist 
colleges of liberal arts hold meetings twice yearly, a 
practice which is considered reasonable for large 
boards (84). Neither frequency of board meetings 
nor regularity of attendance of members seem to be 
associated with institutional excellence (94). 

PERSONNEL. Chambers (23) reviewed a number of 
court decisions in cases in which the qualifications of 
members of institutional boards of trustees had been 
challenged, with particular reference to other respon- 
sibilities and offices held concurrently. No clear trend 
appears from the review of these cases. 

The retention of too many elderly people on boards 
of trustees bas been criticized (84). The age of board 
members, however, was found to have no demon- 
strable relationship to institutional excellence (94). 
Beck (10), in his study of 734 members of the boards 
of trustees of the 30 member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, based on 1934-3 5 
records, found that the median age for the 5 
group of trustees was 59 years. Only 4 per cent 
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the trustees were under 40 years of age and 18 per 
cent were 70 or over. The median age at the time of 
accession to board membership was 52 years. Beck 
suggested that the trustees who are beyond 60 years 
of age probably also enjoy “a measure of prestige and 
influence in board affairs in excess of their relative 
numbers." 

Occupational distribution seems to be a significant 
factor in personnel of college boards and trustees. 
The trend in vocations represented in the boards of 
15 privately controlled institutions from 1860 to 1930 
was traced by McGrath (63). The proportion of 
clergymen represented on the boards decreased from 
39 per cent to 7 per cent during this period, and that 
of businessmen and bankers increased from 27 per 
cent to 52 per cent. The proportion of lawyers re- 
mained about constant, varying from about one fifth 
to one fourth of the total membership; educators on 
boards of higher institutions increased only from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent. The professions, business, 
and banking constituted almost the entire membership 
of these boards during this period, representation from 
other occupations being negligible. Beck (10) also 
found a heavy concentration of business leaders in 
positions on university governing boards. 

A well-balanced distribution of membership among 
vocations was reported to be characteristic of the 
better institutions. Boards with more than one third 
of their members from a single vocation tended to be 
found chiefly in the weaker institutions (94). 

Women have not often been given membership on 
boards of control (9, 55). Beck (10) found that only 
3.4 per cent of the members of university governing 
boards were women. 

The great majority of the trustees studied by Beck 
(10) lived in towns and cities, and a high proportion 
lived in a few of the large cities of the country. 

After reporting his objective data concerning the 
trustees of universities, Beck (10) concludes with a 
lengthy chapter pointing out the disadvantages of the 
present composition of governing boards, stressing 
particularly the biased class structure and outlining a 
series of proposals for improving the situation. He 
suggests a university board of 13 members, 8 repre- 
senting the public (two each from business, the pro- 
fessions, agriculture, and wage earners) and 5 repre- 
senting the university (two each from faculty and 
alumni and one from the students). 

COMPENSATION. Thirty-five out of 44 land-grant 
colleges give board members no compensation (55), 
though traveling expenses are provided by 29. In 
most of the other land-grant colleges the compensa- 
tion for board members is only nominal, although in 
one case in which the board is a department of the 
state the salary for board members is as high as $3000 
per year. 

Maney (73) found that more than 80 per cent of 
the presidents of colleges and universities are opposed 
to giving any salary to a board member for permanent 
employment by the institution. The practice of the 
better institutions of the North Central Association is 
to have no member of the board at the same time a 
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salaried staff member of the college (94); exceptions 
to this principle were suggested in case the president 
was a member of the board or a representative of the 
faculty was elected to the board. 

Internal administrative organization. Useful com- 
pendiums of information about internal administrative 
organization of institutions of higher education, other 
than those that are based specifically on research 
studies as described in subsequent paragraphs of this 
section, will be found in volumes written or edited by 
Bums (19), Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook (32), 
Hughes (46), and Lindsay and Holland (60). 

PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 
Three studies have attempted to formulate general 
principles of administration in higher institutions. 
Those of Rutledge (96) and Morrison (75) employed a 
jury of experts in the selection of principles which 
were intended for application to teacher-training insti- 
tutions. That of Kinder (53) was directed toward the 
administration of the liberal arts college and depended 
On surveys and other literature for the suggestion of 
guiding principles. Kinder succeeded in locating 17 
principles, of which the following 2 are examples: 
“(No. IV) The President as the chief executive officer 
of the institution should have final authority and re- 
sponsibility, subject to review by the board of control, 
for all phases of administration of the institution. . . . 
(No. XIII) The faculty should be considered the leg- 
islative body of the institution in academic matters.” 

MULTIPLE VERSUS UNIT TYPE OF ORGANIZATION. 
Two contrasting types of administrative organization 
of educational institutions may be designated as the 
unit type and the multiple type. The former provides 

a single officer, the president, who is responsible to 
the board for all functions; the latter provides two or 
more coordinate officers Separately responsible to the 
board for certain designated functions. The evidence 
is clearly in favor of the unit type of organization 
(53, 84, 86). Most of the institutions which follow 
the multiple plan of Organization have encountered 
serious administrative difficulties at Some point be- 
cause of friction arising from the division of admin- 
istrative control (94). 

OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION. Wilkins (118) pre- 
sented a most enlightened concept of the nature of an 
effective college or University administrative officer. 
He uses the term “professor-administrant” to convey 
the idea that the administrative officer is not in reality 
a different breed of man from the instructor but 
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dean, dean of women, and business manager. All 
these offices except that of business manager devel- 
oped originally from faculty teaching positions (64). 

No standards exist for determining the number of 
administrative officers necessary for the most efficient 
service in an institution, and the problem of adequacy 
of administrative staffing seems difficult to attack 
(93, 94). Not only is the definition of administrative 
service vague, but other factors complicate the prob- 
lem, such as the use of administrative committees, the 
varying amounts of responsibility assumed by clerical 
help, and part-time teaching service by administrative 
officers. 

At least three studies (84, 86, 93) point out the wide 
Variation in titles of administrative offices. The most 
common title for the chief executive officer of a col- 
lege or university is president. Hughes (47) studied 
the backgrounds of 300 chief executive officers of the 
“more important” American institutions. He found 
that 8 states had supplied half the presidents. The 
300 presidents held baccalaureate degrees from a total 
of 180 different institutions, with no particular con- 
centration in any one college. Most appointments to 
presidencies in this group came between the ages of 
34 and 52. Seventy-nine of these presidents were 
called to their present positions from deanships, 68 
from professorships, 52 from presidencies of other 
institutions, and 18 from other college executive 
offices; 27 were active clergymen, 12 were business 
executives, 13 were executives in national positions, 
9 were executives in minor political positions, 12 were 
Superintendents of schools, 4 were editors, and 6 held 
miscellaneous positions. 

The deanship is found in most small colleges to be 
combined with other offices such as that of registrar. 
Most deans are drawn from the faculty and have had 
10 professional training for service in the deanship; 
in many cases they retain relatively heavy teaching 
duties. Although Milner (74) found considerable 
Variation in the delegation of authority to the dean 
and some indefiniteness in the prescription of his 
official duties, the general functions of the dean in- 
clude assistance to the president, directing and advis- 
ing students, and assuming the leadership of the 
educational program among the faculty. Bond (15), 
in his study of the status of the dean in teachers col- 
lJeges, found that only 60 per cent of such institutions 
have an official known as a dean. The tendency for 
teachers colleges to have a dean increases with the 
Size of the enrollment and the amount of the annual 
budget. More than half of the deans serve also as the 
head of some department and the majority carry 
teaching loads of about half that of a full-time teacher. 
Whitehead (117) reported on the status of the dean in 
Negro colleges. 

Findlay (34) found that the first dean of men was 
appointed at the University of Illinois in 1901. The 
median date of the establishment of this office in 89 
institutions which Findlay studied is 1924. Recently 
there has appeared a tendency either to discontinue 
the office of dean of men or to change it into a new 
and expanded form of service. This latter develop- 
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ment has frequently meant a change to a more inclu- 
sive title, such as dean of students or director of stu- 
dent-personnel service, and a widening of the scope 
and functions of this office. 

Competence of administrative personnel, as meas- 
ured by subjective judgments of experts, was found to 
be closely related to institutional excellence (94). 
Salary is the only objective factor clearly associated 
with competence of administrative personnel. The 
highest degree held, however, was found to be of some 
importance in predicting the competence of personnel 
engaged in academic administration (66). 

TENURE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS. McGrath 
(64) reported the median tenure of various officers as 
follows: president, 9 years; librarian, 6 years; vice 
president, 5 years; dean, 5 years; registrar, 5 years; 
dean of men, 4 years; alumni secretary, 4 years; dean 
of women, 3 years; secretary of faculty, 3 years. The 
majority of the presidents in 44 of the land-grant col- 
leges have served for periods of less than 10 years (55). 

Hughes (47) reported an annual turnover of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in the presidencies of the 300 
institutions he studied. He found that the average 
length of service of the presidents in office in these 
institutions at the end of 1938 was 9 years. This 
finding agrees closely with that of McGrath, reported 
above. Both Milner (74) and Ward (116) gave figures 
for the tenure of deans in office at the time of their 
studies which vary from those reported by McGrath. 
Milner quoted a mean tenure of 7 years and Ward 
cited a median figure of 8.5 years. Findlay (34) re- 
ported that the deans of men he studied had been in 
office for an average of 9 years at the time of his 
investigation. 

FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION. In 
recent years suggestion has frequently been made for 
an enlargement of the control exercised by the fac- 
ulty over institutional affairs. Adams and Donovan 
(1) attempted to determine the extent to which fac- 
ulty participation in administration exists in leading 
American universities. More than half the institu- 
tions studied permit their faculties to determine strictly 
educational policies, such as entrance and graduation 
requirements, while the trustees and administrative 
officers reserve final decision in all other matters. 

Bogert'’s historical study (14) of faculty participation 
in university government shows that the cycle has 
passed through four stages: (a) the beginnings in 
the medieval universities when teachers were hired by 
the student guild; (b) direct faculty control, which 
still exists in England; (c) the long-standing Ameri- 
can practice of considering faculty members “ employ- 
ees” in spirit and in fact; (d) the modern tendency 
to encourage each trustee, administrative officer, and 
faculty member to contribute his particular talents to 
various phases of organization and administration. 

Neither the legislative powers of the faculty nor the 
control over comrittee appointments were reported 
in 1936 by Committee T of the American Association 
of University Professors (97) to have changed to any 
great extent in preceding years. Only one institution 
reported faculty representation on the board of con- 
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trol, although 9 institutions reported that conference 
committees composed of trustees and faculty members 
were operating. A later report, in 1940, by Committee 
T (27) was based on a questionnaire returned by 177 
institutions. Only 43 reported any definite plan in 
operation for facilitating an exchange of opinion be- 
tween the faculty and the trustees. In a large major- 
ity of institutions the faculty is completely disregarded 
in the choice of a new president, a new dean, or a 
new department head or chairman. 

The Swarthmore faculty (114) has described the 
place of the faculty in that institution, under a plan 
which is based not so much on a formal division of 
areas Or powers as on a process of constant, sympa- 
thetic interchange of experience and opinion through 
both formal and informal conferences between the 
administration and the faculty. The result is reported 
to be flexibility, informality, unobtrusiveness, and a 
cooperative, democratic spirit in college administra- 
tion. 

The democratic ideal in institutional government, 
Bixler insisted in his more or less philosophical analy- 
sis (13), is a necessary condition for effective admin- 
istration in the “college of integrity.” The all-too- 
common interpretation of administration-faculty rela- 
tions as a management-employee situation he holds to 
be basically wrong from the viewpoint of “integrity” 
in education. 

Both the 1936 report of the American Association 
of University Professors covering 56 institutions (97) 
and that covering 118 institutions for the year 
1937 (98) stated that there is much variation in prac- 
tices regarding the government of departments. Only 
about one sixth of the institutions included in the 
latter study made definite regulations concerning the 
powers of departments and department heads, custom 
being a common criterion in case of dispute. The 
tenure of the department head was usually indefinite. 

The median number of standing committees of the 
faculty, as reported in various studies of groups of 
institutions (42, 53, 84, 86, 107), ranges from 11 to 17. 
Four studies definitely question the advisability of ex- 
tensive organization of standing committees of the 
faculty, on the ground that it hinders efficient admin- 
istrative action (74, 84, 86, 94). Faculty committees 
are considered valuable, however, for formulating 
policies and for making special investigations (84, 86). 
A faculty committee on discipline is noted as being 
desirable by Reeves and his associates (84). This 
study, as well as those by Kinder (53) and Sherrod 
(107), finds a close relationship between the size of 
the faculty and the number of standing committees. 

ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONS TO OFFICERS. The ma- 
jor duties performed by various administrative officers 
have been reported and analyzed in a number of 
studies (26, 56, 75, 78, 84, 96, 112). There is no 
standard pattern for the allocation of administrative 
duties to college and university executive officers. If 
enough colleges were to be studied, according to 
Reeves and his associates (84), practically every officer 
would be found to perform practically every type of 
administrative duty. 
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SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE, Bennett (11) reported a 
study of secretarial assistance in teachers colleges and 
normal schools, based on questionnaire returns from 
155 institutions. The normal practice in these insti- 
tutions is to provide one secretary or other full-time 
clerical helper for each 11' students enrolled. The 
budget for clerical assistance has averaged about 4 
per cent of the total operating budget, although the 
percentage decreased during the financial depression 
of the 1930's. 

Academic administration. In the better institutions 
(94) authority for the construction and revision of the 
curriculum is placed in the hands of the faculty. The 
administrative procedures employed in making curric- 
ulum changes in state teachers colleges of three East- 
ern states were studied by Offner (77), using the Jury 
technique for evaluation. His analysis resulted in the 
formulation of recommended administrative proce- 
dures for curriculum construction in institutions that 
prepare teachers. 

DIVISIONAL AND DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 
The trend in the organization of course offerings has 
been away from narrow departmentalization and 
toward divisional grouping (50, 84). About one third 
of the 676 colleges whose catalogs were studied by 
Kelly and Anderson (50) in 1933 had a divisional 
grouping. By 1942 McGrath (65) found that more 
than 40 per cent of the liberal arts colleges had intro- 
duced some form of divisional Organization. In the 
Same study McGrath traced historically the develop- 
ment of the divisional organization. Only one college 
Was found that claimed to have introduced a divi- 
sional organization by 1900. The Shift to a divisional 
basis began to assume the Proportions of a movement 
about 1930. There is no established pattern for the 
grouping of subjects into divisions. The number of 
divisions ranges from three to eight, with either three 
Or four divisions being the most common plan. 

‘The departmental Organization of colleges of lib- 
eral arts shows no consistent pattern from one institu- 
tion to another. In thirty-five Methodist colleges of 
liberal arts the number of departments varied from 
11 to 28, with from 16 to 18 departments as the most 
usual number (84). Over-departmentalization was 
found by Russell (93) to be a form of institutional 
inefficiency which hinders broader divisional grouping 
and leads to an unnecessarily large number of special- 
ized courses. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND. Conclusions regarding the 
supply of and the demand for College teachers have 
shifted markedly during the past decade. Wilson 
(120), writing in 1941, pointed out that an apparent 
oversupply of holders of the Ph.D. degree was being 
created. Noting that more than 3000 doctorates were 
being conferred annually, he assumed that the prin- 
cipal Opportunity for their employment was in college 
teaching. He concluded that the market could not 
absorb nearly as many doctors as were being produced 
by the graduate schools. Curiously, only two years 
later an article in Education for Victory (108) re- 
Ported a shortage of 1660 instructors in a sample of 
287 institutions. According to this later study 9665 
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college staff members left institutions of higher edu- 
Cation in this country between the 1942 commence- 
ment and October of that year. 

Brumbaugh (95), writing in the summer of 1946, 
Was one of the first to call attention to the full sig- 
nificance of the probable postwar increases in enroll- 
ments on the demands for new faculty members. Most 
recently the report of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education (122) has advised that the size of 
institutional faculties, estimated at 155,000 persons 
in 1947-48, should be doubled by 1952 and increased 
by another 50,000 by 1960. To meet these demands 
the production of college teachers through the 
graduate schools will have to be increased tremend- 
ously. 

SELECTION OF TEACHING STAFF. Browne (18) made 
an intensive analysis of the procedures followed in the 
recruitment, selection, and appointment of the mem- 
bers of the teaching staffs of 35 Presbyterian-affiliated 
colleges. He also considered such topics as the 
Sources from which suggestions of available candidates 
are obtained and the administrative Officers responsible 
for making the selection. He used a jury technique 
to evaluate the procedures that were reported, from 
Which he drew some 22 recommendations for desir- 
able practices in faculty selection. 

The president of a college or university usually takes 
an active part in the selection of new faculty members 
(42). In well-managed institutions department chair- 
men are usually given definite responsibility in the 
initial selection of members of the instructional staff 
(94). Among Browne’s jury members, who evaluated 
practices in making faculty appointments, more 
favored the “autocratic” plan of assigning complete 
responsibility to the president and governing board 
than favored the “democratic” system of participation 
by the entire faculty in the selection of new ap- 
pointees (18). 

An effective procedure of appointment usually in- 
Volves (a) the participation of the department chair- 
man in cases involving ranks below his own, (b) the 
participation of the dean in appointments in the divi- 
Sion with which he is charged, and (c) the formal ap- 
Pproval of the president for all appointments (94). It 
Was found to be customary in the accredited institu- 
tions of the North Central Association for the prospec- 
tive departmental colleagues of a major appointee to 
be consulted prior to the making of the appoint- 
ment (42). 

In locating suitable candidates for positions, the 
better institutions utilize the services of placement 
bureaus of graduate schools, the placement bureau 
of the American Association of University Professors, 
commercial agencies, and contacts through learned s0- 
Cieties. Selection only from among candidates making 
direct application is characteristic of the weaker insti- 
tutions (94). Browne's jury (18) gave the highest 
rating to Tecommendations from graduate schools and 
considered commercial teachers’ agencies as being “of 
neutral value.” Numerous types of sources from 
Which suggestions of Suitable candidates can be ob- 
tained were outlined by Lankard (95) and Browne 
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(18). The President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (122) recommended the establishment of a nation- 
wide clearinghouse of information regarding personnel 
needs of colleges and universities and personnel avail- 
able to meet those needs. 

It is considered highly desirable to have candidates 
under consideration come to the institution for inter- 
views (18, 42, 94). 

Eighty-seven per cent of the institutions accredited 
by the North Central Association forbade the employ- 
ment of more than one member of a family on their 
staff (42). Conformity with institutional ideals in 
personal habits, in religious beliefs, in business rela- 
tions, in political activities, and in other matters is 
given weight in selecting faculty members in many 
colleges and universities (18, 42). 

Practices of inbreeding in the appointment of faculty 
members have’ been studied by several investigators, 
notably by Roberts (91). Cleland (25) analyzed the 
catalog statements concerning staff members of 36 
institutions and found that a substantial percentage 
are teaching in the institution from which they re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree. A study by Smythe and 
Smythe (111), based on the catalogs of 47 colleges for 
Negroes, found that 22.5 per cent of the faculty hold 
degrees from the institutions in which they are teach- 
ing. The general attitude of students of this problem 
is that it is unwise to appoint any considerable num- 
ber of faculty members whose degrees have been 
taken in the institutions in which they serve, especially 
When the degree from that institution is the highest 
taken and when such instructors have had no extended 
subsequent experience in other institutions. 

FACULTY RANK. The combined state-supported in- 
stitutions in seven states in the North Central Tegion 
had 27.2 per cent of their faculty members in the 
highest rank (85). Liberal arts colleges tended to have 
about 50 per cent of their faculty at the rank of Ppro- 
fessor (84, 86). About one third of the institutions 
studied by Evenden (33) had a fixed institutional 
policy regarding the percentage of faculty members 
in each rank. In about one fifth of the institutions 
it was customary for faculty members to spend a 
certain number of years in one rank before promotion 
to a higher one, the average being from three to four 
years in each rank. Apparently no authoritative 
criteria have been set up to guide institutions in the 
assignment of ranks to individual members of the 
faculty. Reeves and his associates (84) concluded that 
it is unwise to have a large percentage of the faculty 
in the highest rank because it cheapens this rank, 
leads to the development of too many departments, 
and tends to make rank a reward for long and faithful 
service rather than for merit. jt 

SALARIES. General increases in ’ faculty salaries 
were noted in studies cover ing the period of the 1920's. 
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$1825 in 1926-27 The economic backswing of the 
1930's affected college salaries severely, though rela- 
tively late (119). By 1935-36 salaries had again in- 
creased but had not completely regained their pre- 
depression level (38). 

Data for college-faculty salaries in the United 
States were last reported on a comprehensive basis 
for 1941-42 (99). The President's Commission on 
Higher Education (122) reported data from a 1945 
study of salaries in 257 “strong” institutions, in which 
the median salary for the lowest 10 per cent of the 
institutions was $1970 or less for nine months of 
service; in half of these “strong” institutions the 
median faculty salary was under $3600 per year. The 
Commission reported that average increases in faculty 
salaries between the autumn of 1940 and the spring 
of 1947 had been less than 30 per cent, while the 
cost of living had increased 57 per cent in the same 
period. The results of the Commission's study were 
summarized as follows: “The professor in 1947 taught 
more students, worked longer hours, shouldered graver 
responsibilities, and received substantially less real in- 
come than he did in 1940.” 

Two studies (33, 42), based on relatively large sam- 
plings of institutions, reported average salaries by 
faculty rank and by type of institution. The highest 
average salaries for each rank were found in the uni- 
versities; salaries tend to be considerably lower for 
the same rank in the liberal arts colleges than in the 
universities and somewhat lower in the teachers col- 
leges than in the liberal arts colleges. The state-con- 
trolled universities and private, nondenominational 
universities and colleges have higher average salaries 
for each rank than the church-related institutions. 
The larger colleges tend to pay higher average salaries 
than the smaller colleges (84). 

Badger (7, 8) analyzed the ranges of faculty salaries 
in the announced salary schedules of 642 institutions 
and reported the result for each rank and for various 
groupings of institutions. He also summarized the 
factors on which the regulations of colleges indicated 
that salaries were based; in order of frequency of 
mention, such objective factors as degrees held, length 
Of service, and academic preparation are at the top of 
the list, while teaching ability ranks no better than 
sixth place. 

In the better institutions (94) the distribution of in- 
dividual salaries in one rank overlaps considerably 
with the distribution in higher and lower ranks. This 
overlapping distribution of salaries for the various 
ranks was found in both public and private colleges 
and universities (33). It was also noted in Badger’s 
study (7, 8) of the scheduling of faculty salaries. 

Administrative salaries have been reported in three 
studies. Eells (30) gave data concerning the salaries 
of presidents at 310 colleges and universities for 
1934-35, with averages for institutions classified ac- 
cording to type of control, size, and geographical 
location. Reeves and his associates (84) studied the 
ratio of administrative salaries to average salaries of 
faculty members of full professorial rank. Using 
professorial salaries as an index of 100, they found 
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the index of the average salary of the president to be 
235. Eells (30), using a similar technique, found 
indexes ranging from 186 to 217 for presidents 
salaries in different types of institutions. Fleege (37) 
reported on salaries of administrative officers during 
1947-48 in 169 institutions of higher education. 
Salaries of presidents range from $3300 to $25,000, 
deans from $3,000 to $15,000, and business managers 
from $1944 to $10,000. 

TENURE. Haggerty (41), writing in the middle 

1930's, found that only a few institutions formally 
stated their policies on tenure of faculty members; 
the policies seemed to have developed largely through 
custom. Almost half the 96 institutions investigated 
by the American Association of University Professors 
(119) followed a policy of appointment for one year 
only regardless of faculty rank. In those in which 
other tenure plans prevailed, the usual pattern was 
indefinite tenure for professors and associate pro- 
fessors, from two- to three-year contracts for assistant 
professors, and one-year contracts for instructors. 
Evenden (33) also found that permanent or indefinite 
tenure is usually reserved for professors and associate 
professors and in some cases is given only to pro- 
fessors. 

Standards and principles governing academic tenure 
and academic freedom were adopted in 1941 by the 
American Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges, after an ex- 
tended period of study by a joint committee of the two 
Organizations (115). This formulation of criteria and 
standards seems to have encouraged many institutions 
to adopt it or a similar statement as an official policy 
On tenure. 

Haggerty (41) reported on the average length of 
tenure by types of institutions as follows: Universities, 
7.1 years; teachers colleges, 7.0 years, small liberal 
arts colleges, 6.3 years; large liberal arts colleges, 6.2 
Years; junior colleges, 5.0 Years; Catholic colleges, 
4.0 years. The mean length of tenure for 4667 mem- 
bers of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors was found by Kunkel (57) to be 13 years in 
1937. The discrepancy between this figure and that 
reported by Haggerty’s study (41) can probably be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Kunkel sampled only 
the membership of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. A study (84) covering a period of 
five years from 1925 to 1929 found the following 
median percentages of annual turnover in the faculty 
membership: 12.3 per cent for professors; 8.3 per cent 
for associate Professors; 19.1 per cent for assistant pro- 
fessors; 26.8 Per cent for instructors. 

An important longitudinal study of tenure of faculty 
members was made by Reinert (88), who followed the 
Careers of all faculty members in 30 institutions dur- 
ing the period from 1900 to 1940. Ten of the insti- 
tutions were Publicly controlled, ten Were privately 
controlled, non-Catholic, and ten were Catholic. The 
average length of tenure of 14,182 faculty members 
Who had taught in these 30 institutions between 1900 
and 1940 was 5.86 Years. Excluding the 3974 faculty 
members who were still in service in 1940, the 


average tenure for those who had completed their 
service in these institutions was only 3.60 years. 
Average length of tenure was found to be closely 
associated with academic rank, ranging from a low 
of 2.79 years for instructors to 9.39 years for full pro- 
fessors. Those who had received promotions from 
one rank to another had remained at the lower rank 
On the average about five years. In the Catholic in- 
stitutions salaried teachers had a longer average 
tenure than the nonsalaried members of the faculty. 
Reinert’s findings on tenure for his entire group agree 
closely with those reported by Kimmel (52), based on 
a similar technique applied in a single institution. 

SABBATICAL LEAVE. Haggerty (41) found “an ac- 
ceptable plan for sabbatical leave definitely incorpo- 
rated in administrative policy and adhered to” in less 
than one fourth of the representative colleges he 
studied. In some of the colleges that do have an ac- 
ceptable plan for faculty leave, only a few instructors 
ever avail themselves of this privilege; in most cases 
less than 10 per cent of the eligible faculty members 
have taken a sabbatical leave and in some instances 
there had been no cases of leave during the preceding 
five-year period. Although these findings were dis- 
couraging, Haggerty concluded that an effective plan 
for sabbatical leave is one of the most important 
means of stimulating professional growth of faculty 
members. 

Ruebsam (92) investigated the provisions for sab- 
batical leave in 52 land-grant colleges and universities 
and found that 29 have definite plans. The prevail- 
ing plan is to give one full year of leave every seven 
years at half salary, or one semester of leave every 
Seventh year on full salary. Most institutions require 
faculty members to return for a period of service after 
having received a sabbatical leave. 

INSURANCE AND RETIREMENT PROVISIONS. About 
one fourth of the institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association in 1936-37 had life-insurance pro- 
Visions for faculty members (42, 106). Greenough 
(39) reported in 1948 on all the degree-granting insti- 
tutions in the United States; he found also that only 
one out of four has a group or collective life-insur- 
ance plan in operation. This one fourth of the in- 
stitutions, however, employs 44 per cent of all the 
faculty members. Of those that have insurance plans, 
three fourths include nonacademic as well as aca- 
demic personnel. Insurance provisions for faculty 
were found to be characteristic of the better and 
stronger institutions (94). In those institutions which 
have a group-insurance plan, not all staff members for 
Which the arrangment is intended do participate (106). 

Provisions for the retirement of faculty members 
have been studied by a number of investigators. Rob- 
bins (90), reporting in 1934, found there were no pro- 
Visions for the retirement of faculty members in 70 
per cent of the institutions in the United States and 
Canada that he investigated. Other studies, completed 
in the 1930's, based on smaller numbers of institu- 
tions, reported similar percentages as lacking retire- 
ment provision (33, 84, 94, 106), though one study 
reported in 1934 that 28 out of the 43 state univer- 
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sities then had retirement plans (113). In a report 
published in 1940 Robbins (89) found that 55 per cent 
of the 755 degree-granting institutions from which 
he obtained data did not have a retirement system. 
Greenough (39), reporting in 1948 on 823 institutions, 
found that 40 per cent did not have retirement ar- 
rangements for faculty members. The 40 per cent 
may be contrasted with the 55 per cent that were 
similarly lacking in retirement provision eight years 
earlier and the 70 per cent fourteen years earlier. 
Provision for retirement of faculty members is char- 
acteristic of the stronger and better institutions of 
higher education (94). 

The desirable features of retirement plans for col- 
lege staff members have been described by several 
investigators (39, 84, 89). The following features of 
retirement plans were found to be characteristic of 
well-administered colleges (94): (a) participation in 
the plan compulsory for at least all faculty members 
at and above the lowest rank associated with perma- 
nent tenure; (b) retirement allowances of a sufficient 
size to provide a satisfactory standard of living; (c) 
adequate protection for widows; (d) retirement auto- 
matic and compulsory at a certain age; (e) age of re- 
tirement not above 68; (f) satisfactory arrangements 
for financing the plan. 

Among the 276 institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association (106), less than one third of those 
having retirement plans provided for compulsory re- 
tirement at any fixed age; the age at which retirement 
is compulsory ranged from 65 to 70. The average 
age of compulsory retirement was 69 in the colleges 
and universities belonging to the North Central Asso- 
ciation (42). The age at which faculty members must 
retire ranged from 65 to 73 in 16 state universities 
(113); in 6 other state universities the age of retire- 
ment was optional with the board of trustees. In 
institutions which had retirement provisions, Shel- 
burne (106) reported that a majority of the faculty 
members eligible for retirement had not been retired. 

A majority of the retirement plans in effect have 
been arranged either through the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America (39, 89, 94), 
through state retirement systems, or through church 
pension plans (36). Reeves and his associates (84) 
recommended the plan of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America as the best ar- 
rangement available. 

RELATION OF FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS TO INSTI- 
TUTIONAL EXCELLENCE. Haggerty (41) attempted to 
evaluate statistically the relationship between inde- 
pendent criteria of institutional excellence and those 
characteristics of faculty competence and of organiza- 
tion that could be isolated, measured, and evaluated. 
Data were obtained from some 4000 staff members 
serving in 57 representative institutions located in the 
territory of the North Central Association. ‘The co- 
efficients of correlation between various faculty char- 
acteristics and a composite criterion of institutional 
excellence were found to be as follows: percentage of 
staff holding a master’s degree, +.16; percentage hold- 
ing the Ph.D. degree, +.30; average years of experi- 
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ence in teaching and in administration in higher 
educational institutions, +.29; average total number 
of articles published, +.41; average number of mem- 
berships in learned societies, #+.39; average number of 
participations in programs of learned societies, +.43; 
average number of attendances at mectings of learned 
societies, #.50. A combination of the several meas- 
ures of faculty characteristics yielded a coefficient of 
+.40 with the composite criterion of institutional 
excellence. 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. There appears to be 
little actual supervision of college teaching (83). 
Simons (109) concluded from questionnaire replies 
from 121 junior colleges that “classroom supervision 
has no established reputation with junior-college ad- 
ministrators. They are groping between accepted 
secondary-school techniques and the current distrust 
of classroom supervision in colleges and universities." 

In institutions maintaining a program of supervision, 
the function is usually assigned to the dean. Institu- 
tional excellence is associated with such indirect forms 
of supervision as interclass visitation and conferences, 
organization of the faculty as a group for the study 
of methods of teaching, and the use of the self- 
survey (94). 

Administration of special institutional activities. 
EXTENSION SERVICES. A brief summary of the history, 
organization, and service functions of extension work 
was given by Price (51). Bittner and Mallory (12) 
described the administrative organization for exten- 
sion services with particular reference to correspond- 
ence study. Grumman (40) outlined the history of 
the development of extension services at the University 
of North Carolina and described the operations of the 
extension program in this institution. 

A formal organization of extension work with a 
director in charge is associated with institutional ex- 
cellence (94). The better institutions place the au- 
thority in the hands of the faculty for decisions 
concerning conditions under which courses are to be 
taught, the administration of general policies being in 
the hands of the director. 

See also EXTENSION EDUCATION. 

SUMMER SESSIONS. The better institutions tend to 
base summer-session salaries upon a percentage of 
the faculty member’s annual salary, and do not expect 
income from student fees to cover more than instruc- 
tional salaries (94). Because of small enrollments the 
maintenance of summer sessions in liberal arts colleges 
is questionable (84). 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. Three important contributions 
on the subject of the administration of public rela- 
tions in colleges and universities have appeared since 
1940. Fine’s study (35) is the result of an objective 
examination of the program and administration of 
public relations in 188 institutions. Fine indicated 
that; while 98 per cent of the presidents are in favor 
of publicity in order to create good will, add to the 
reputation of the college, and interpret the place of 
the institution in the community, only 83 per cent of 
the institutions have publicity programs and maintain 
publicity offices. Even for these he found no syste- 
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matic method for operating and managing publicity. 
Fine concluded that the principal reasons for this 
neglect are the limited budget allowances and the 
problem of censorship, especially in the smaller de- 
nominational colleges. 

Harral's book (43) scarcely classifies as research, for 
it is based largely on his personal experiences and 
subjective appraisals. It does provide sage advice and 
a useful descriptive analysis of the meaning, func- 
tion, and media of public relations, as well as a sig- 
nificant list of the elements of a public relations 
program. 

Reck's contribution (82), the most recent of the 
three, emphasizes the fact that public relations is a 
much broader term than publicity. The volume takes 
the form of a handbook of advice, rather than a report 
of research, though its findings are based on the 
author's doctoral dissertation. The book is especially 
interesting because of the large number of specific 
instances and examples that are given of practices in 
public relations. 

Music AND FINE ARTS. In the better institutions 
schools of fine arts and of music are usually admin- 
istered by a dean or director immediately responsible 
to the president. It is the practice of the better insti- 
tutions to provide a subsidy from general funds for 
the financial operation of such schools and to pay 
flat salaries rather than to base the remuneration of 
the faculty On the fees collected. In most cases the 
business affairs of schools of music and fine arts are 
handled through the regular business office of the 
institution (94). 

LIBRARY. Recent trends in library organization 
have been in the direction of centralization of library 
Service and increased recognition of the importance 
of the librarian and his staff in institutional service 
(121). The maintenance of separate departmental li- 
braries, according to Randall and Goodrich (80), is 
very expensive and can be justified only in large insti- 
tutions, K Three studies (53, 55, 57) show that the 
library is generally under the direct administrative 
control of the president. Klein (55), reporting for 
land-grant institutions, stated that in many cases the 
librarian ‘has little authority over the library and that 
the unit is administered inefficiently. 

ATHLETICS. Many institutions lack a well-defined 
Policy for the control of athletics, according to Savage 


lastic eligibility, 
necessary (84, 


Needed research. There is urgent need for further 
Tesearch in the field of administration of higher educa- 
tion, both to serve as Subject matter for the prepara- 
tion of executive officers and to guide such officers in 
their day-by-day Operations in the institutions Where 
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they serve. Research up to this time has explored the 
present status with regard to many administrative 
practices and procedures in colleges and universities, 
and some work has been done to establish trends of 
developments. Comparatively little has been done to 
evaluate in an objective manner the various features 
Of institutional organization and administration to 
determine which are advantageous and which disad- 
vantageous. 

Thus far the research of the evaluative type has 
utilized two kinds of criteria. One, exemplified by the 
investigations of Kinder (53), Morrison (75), and 
Rutledge (96), employs the jury technique and evalu- 
ates findings against the opinions of selected “experts” 
Or statements in the literature. The other, exemplified 
by the studies for the North Central Association 
(41, 94, 123), evaluates findings against criteria of in- 
stitutional excellence and classifies as “good” those 
practices found in the stronger and better institutions 
and as “unsatisfactory” those practices that are char- 
acteristic of the weaker colleges. Each of these tech- 
niques of evaluation has certain inherent weaknesses, 
though both might profitably be applied to a much 
Wider range of problems than has been done up to this 
time. Other techniques of evaluation should be de- 
veloped and applied to the many details of administra- 
tive and organizational practices and procedures in 
higher institutions. Until research findings are ex- 
tended by such methods, administration of higher 
institutions will remain largely a rule-of-thumb pro- 
cedure without adequate guidance of a scientific 
type. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES — IV. Fl- 
NANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Much of the writing in the field of finance and busi- 
ness administration of colleges and universities cannot 
be classified as research in the usual understanding of 
that term. Some of the most significant literature is 
the expression of opinions by authorities well-trained 
and experienced in the field and the exchange of ideas 
and experiences among business officers. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions. Some historical re- 
search has been done; surveys of colleges and uni- 
versities and of systems of higher education have been 
conducted; and research into the evaluation of finan- 
cial and business procedures and standards has been 
carried on, chiefly by accrediting agencies. 

General. The necessity for a specific department 
for business matters was recognized in early European 
universities, where such officers as treasurer, steward, 
preceptor, and bursar were found. In early Amer- 
ican institutions, however, trustees or faculty members 
generally assumed this responsibility; separate busi- 
ness positions have been established mainly since 
1900. Now practically all institutions have a business 
organization headed by a responsible, full-time officer. 

General treatments of college and university busi- 
ness administration on a broad basis were made by 
Arnett (15), Lindsay and Holland (76), Morey (91), 
and Russell (111). The last three of these references 
include bibliographies. Additional bibliographies are 
to be found in the Review of Educational Research 
(104, 110). A number of important references are 
to be found in the proceedings of the various re- 
gional associations of college and university business 
officers and in the professional publication College 
and University Business (40). 

Russell and Reeves (112) made an intensive study 
of administrative organization and methods in 57 
institutions, and concluded that business manage- 
ment serves the educational program by (a) caring 
for certain administrative details and (b) conserving 
institutional resources. For accrediting purposes they 
judged institutions as to effective business adminis- 
tration on the basis of: (a) organization, (b) ac- 
counting, (c) budgeting, (d) purchasing, (e) collec- 
tion of revenue, and (f) supervision of student- 
activity finances. A detailed scoring schedule based 
on these major headings was used. These standards 
were later reviewed by Oliver and Brumbaugh (98) 
who found that the standards of accrediting agencies 
need to be re-evaluated and perhaps revised from time 
to time. 

Organization of business and financial departments. 
0 the definition of business 


Important contributions to the ¢ L 
management and means of training for that vocation 
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have been made by the Financial Advisory Service 
of the American Council on Education (9, 12). A 
study made in 1938 (2) reveals several types of organi- 
zation varying in degree of centralization from a dual 
type, in which the business officer is on a par with 
the educational executive, to the unified plan in which 
the latter is responsible for all activities, both cduca- 
tional and business. It also shows the value of suit- 
able titles, such as “business manager" where duties 
are broad and “treasurer” and “comptroller" in more 
limited areas. 

Studies of privately controlled colleges have been 
made by Reeves (109), Reeves, Russell, and others 
(106, 108), Miller (83), and Barlow (23). All stress 
adequate provision for business functions, centraliza- 
tion of those functions in an officer accountable to 
the executive, and pointing of all business processes 
toward educational service. 

In land-grant colleges Burruss (27) made the earliest 
study (1921) and found wide variation in practice and 
considerable laxity; in 1930 Klein (75) found much 
improvement and a marked tendency toward strong 
centralization. Further improvement, especially in 
accounting, was noted by Hawley (60) in 1938. Dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the business operations of 
teachers colleges were reviewed by Webb (130). 
Morey (87) reported less centralization of business 
matters in European than in American universities. 

Many studies of business organization have been 
presented to business officers’ associations. Christen- 
sen (34) found business functions tending toward gen- 
eral standardization. Speer (120) pleaded for a func- 
tional organization, while Wells (132) emphasized the 
importance of an independent accounting check. 
Gregg (56) concluded that a long-time plan is both 
possible and desirable in the business organization 
as in academic departments. Lobb (77) found the 
business officer achieving a professional status, as did 
Smith (119) in tracing the history of the first (Mid- 
West) association. 

Budgeting. Colleges and universities early recog- 
nized the value of the budget system of financial con- 
trol. Arnett (15) discerned its importance “in restrict- 
ing expenditures to income.” Lindsay and Holland 
(76) enlarged on the program of budget preparation 
by recommending comparisons with previous periods, 
use of a “tentative” budget, and consideration of 
teaching loads, class size, and floor space. Morey 
(91) presented forms for the budget and outlined steps 
essential in its preparation, making the chief execu- 
tive paramount in this procedure. Klein (75) found 
that, although the majority of land-grant institutions 
prepared an internal budget, the form varied widely 
and frequently was out of harmony with accounting 
classifications whereas uniformity between the two is 
desirable. Reeves and others (108, 112) found in the 
budget an important means of administrative control 
and a measure of institutional excellence. 

Smith (118) emphasized the importance of all in- 
terests having their “day in court” and “full respect 
for each other for the good of the whole” if the 
budget is to be a success. Phillips (101) stressed the 
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advantages of flexibility and suggested that successful 
budget operation means that the budget is improved 
upon—that is, more income is realized than esti- 
mated and expenditures are less than allowed. 

The difference between a state budget and the in- 
ternal budget was brought out by Middlebrook (81), 
who urged that state appropriations be made in lump 
sums rather than specific items. The state budget 
office should devote itself to a study of operating prac- 
tices, methods, and needs rather than to control over 
recurring functions. 

Cain (28) found in the preparation of the budget 
a means for an analytical study of each item of ex- 
penditure and a coordination of the whole financial 
picture. He concluded that “the budget is the most 
effective instrument available to the state legislature 
and governing board of a public institution, or the 
board of trustees of a privately administered institu- 
tion and the president, for directing the financial 
affairs of a university or college.” He urged con- 
servatism in estimating income, limiting expenditures 
to resources, and provision for budget control through 
the accounts. 

‘The acute financial problems faced by colleges and 
universities between 1930 and 1935 required attention 
to budgetary readjustment. The most important re- 
view of this was made by Hill, Kelly, and Savage 
(62), who emphasized “the necessity of effecting re- 
trenchment with the minimum of educational loss.” 
They pointed out numerous methods of economy and 
suggested sundry improvements in business admin- 
istration. A significant study by Christensen (36) re- 
vealed 13 methods of reduction. The Association of 
American Colleges (18) also made a study of financial 
Problems of the depression and presented results in 
the form of a symposium on methods of administra- 
tion, raising funds, and budget balancing of 159 
colleges in 38 states. 

Accounting and financial reporting. The impor- 
tance of an adequate system of accounting in college 
administration has received continued emphasis in the 
Past three decades. Financial reports constitute the 
medium by which information contained in the ac- 
counts and needed for administrative guidance and 
action is made available. For that reason such reports 
represent an essential feature of institutional pro- 
cedure. 

The first important step toward uniformity in finan- 
cial reporting in colleges and universities was a Car- 
negie Foundation bulletin (32) published in 1910, 
containing a suggested classification of receipts and 
expenditures. In 1917 Christensen (35) presented the 
findings of a committee of business officers recom- 
mending a standard classification of receipts and ex- 
penditures. The Carnegie Foundation issued a Te- 
vised edition of its bulletin on reporting in 1921 (32); 
this was followed closely by Arnett’'s important 
Work (15). The latter reported that in examining 
the finances of several hundred colleges and univer- 
sities he found the affairs of those institutions “hon- 
estly conducted,” but lack of proper methods of 
accounting frequently contributed to financial diffi- 
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culties. He outlined essentials of a system and was 
one of the earliest to emphasize subdivision of ac- 
counts and balance sheet into fund groups and to 
separate current, endowment, and plant funds. This 
proposal exercised a vital and permanent influence 
on college financial accounting and reporting. Morey 
(91) presented a complete plan of accounting, using 
the large land-grant university as a model. He made 
the general ledger “the heart of the system” and 
supplemented it with adequate subsidiary records. 

Klein (74) and Stewart (124) in 1929 reported a 
decided lack of and need for more uniformity in ac- 
counting and reporting. Out of these and other 
similar criticisms arose the important work of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports, which rep- 
resented all associations of business officers and sev- 
eral other educational bodies. After five years of 
study it presented in 1935 fundamental principles of 
college and university accounting and a standard 
classification of accounts; these were intended to 
form the basis for uniform reports (96). Major 
principles advocated by the committee are: 

1. The accounts should be classified in the follow- 
ing balanced fund groups: current funds, loan funds, 
endowment and other nonexpendable funds, plant 
funds, and agency funds. 

2. Plant items (land, buildings, and equipment) 
should be carried in the accounts at cost until dis- 
posed of. Receipts specifically designated for perma- 
nent funds or to be expended only for plant additions 
should be accounted for and reported separately from 
income expendable for current purposes. 

3. Income should include only sums realized or 
definitely realizable. 

4. Expenditures should include all bills for material 
OF service received during a given period: 

5. Income and expenditures of noneducational or 
auxiliary activities (such as residence halls, book- 
stores) should be segregated from income and ex- 
penditures of an educational character. 

It recommended major classification of income and 
expenditures as: (a) educational and general; (b) 
auxiliary enterprises; (c) other noneducational income 
(such as income specified for scholarships and fellow- 
ships or income from annuity-fund investments). k 

Educational and general income should be classi- 
fied under: 

1. Student fees 

2. Endowment investments 

3. Governmental appropriations and tax levies 

4. Gifts and grants from private sources 

5. Sales and services of educational departments 

6. Other sources 
+ Sales and services of organized activities relating 
to instruction (such as medical-school hospital, home- 
economics cafeteria, laboratory school) 

Educational and general expenditures cover the 
following: 

1. General administration and general expense 

2. Instruction 


3. Organized research 
4. Extension 


~ 
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5. Libraries 

6. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 

7. Organized activities relating to instruction 

The findings of the committee were reviewed and 
interpreted by Morey (89, 92), Hungate (63), Franke 
(53), and Cobb (38). They were supplemented by 
bulletins of the Financial Advisory Service (1, 5, 10, 
11). 

Aziere (20) made an application of the National 
Committee program to Catholic institutions, provid- 
ing for separation between the “college” or instruc- 
tional division of the institution and the “house” oi 
living division. He also advocated evaluation of 
“contributed services” in the accounts and reports. 
This subject and the related question of capitalizing 
such services in the form of “living endowment” were 
discussed, but without agreement, at the 1937 meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Educational Association 
(29, 88). 

Mills (84) presented a complete exhibit of accounts, 
forms, and documents needed by an average college to 
enable it to conform to the National Committee 
recommendations. Miles (82), under commission 
from the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the Financial Advisory Service, prepared an ex- 
haustive treatment of the applications of the Na- 
tional Committee plan to teachers colleges. Baehne 
(22) presented the results of studies showing the prac- 
tical possibilities of the use of the punched-card 
method in college and university accounting statistics. 

The principal statistical reports of finances of higher 
education are those of the United States Office of 
Education. Greenleaf (126) for many years prepared 
those dealing with land-grant colleges, and Badger 
(21) those dealing with other institutions. Compar- 
ability of such data has increased since 1930 through 
the use of classifications recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee (96), whose work gave a tremendous 
impetus to improved and more uniform financial re- 
porting and statistics. ‘The proposals have been 
adopted by hundreds of institutions and are now the 
generally accepted standard. 

Invested funds. Endowment funds constitute the 
most important investment problem of colleges and 
universities and one of their most important financial 
responsibilities. Arnett (15) first gave emphasis to the 
true meaning of endowment: “A fund which shall be 
maintained inviolate, the income of which shall alone 
be used.” He also stressed the importance of keep- 
ing endowment assets separate from other assets and 
preserving their complete integrity. He presented 
fundamental principles of investment of endowment 
funds, emphasizing “that they be invested in such a 
way that the income shall be assured and the prin- 
cipal kept intact.” lias 

Ford (51) reviewed problems of pooling investments 
and recommended an endowment reserve built up 
from gains on sales of securities and portions of 
current income. From this reserve distributions 
should be made to stabilize income, insure against 
losses, and provide equitable distribution of income. 
Daines (43) made a study of methods of adding and 
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withdrawing funds in investment puois and presented 
formulas for treating both principal and income to 
preserve cquitable relations among funds. 

Wood, Struthers and Company made a study of 
endowment funds in educational and other philan- 
thropic agencies based on data as of 1929 (134). 
They found at that time a strong preference for bonds 
and mortgages and only slight interest in preferred 
and common stocks. They found corporate and real- 
estate securities most favored and an average annual 
income of 5.79 per cent. They suggested an “ideal” 
distribution in which bonds and mortgages were most 
favored as to type, and railroad, public utility, and 
real estate as to field. 

Connors (41) recommended that colleges avoid tax- 
exempt securities and found an increasing use of com- 
mon stocks as investment for endowment funds. 
Steere (122) proposed diversification to include com- 
mon stocks and real estate, but suggested that the plan 
be flexible rather than fixed, that it be adapted from 
time to time to changing economic trends, and that 
standards of quality for each type of investment 
should be definitely established and strictly observed. 

Russell and Reeves (112) recommended that au- 
thority for investment policy be retained by the board, 
that independent investment counsel be made use of, 
that securities be in the custody of a corporate 
agency, that endowment funds not be loaned to other 
funds, that bonds, mortgages, stocks, and real estate 
be considered as suitable for investments, and that 
the higher proportion be in bonds and mortgages. 
Morey (91) warned against taking risks with principal 
for the benefit of income and found a conservative 
policy of investment favored even when investment 
return was diminishing. 

Reeves and others (106, 108) found that less than 
half of the college boards investigated had a clear 
record with regard to violation of trusts through 
hypothecation of endowment securities. Goodwin 
(54) found a tendency to disregard trust provisions 
of endowment gifts and warned trustees to seek legal 
advice and pay attention to trust obligations which 
may exist in such gifts. Blackwell (24) made a study 
of practices relating to investments of charitable 
corporations, with particular reference to legal obliga- 
tions of gifts and bequests to such organizations. He 
found much conflict in decisions and considerable 
variation in practice and advised college and univer- 
sity trustees to follow carefully the conditions and 
limitations expressed in bequests and deeds of gifts. 
The courts should be consulted for rulings and in- 
structions where the language of the instrument 
creating the gift or bequest is not clear, or where 
conditions have changed materially. 

Other funds carrying major investment problems 
are those subject to annuity agreements. Anthony 
(14) pointed out the dangers of an institution obli- 
gating itself to the payment of an income beyond 
what a fund would earn. Wellck (131) made a study 
on a country-wide basis and concluded that an insti- 
tution should not accept a gift subject to annuity 
without specifying that the cost of the annuity over 
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and above earnings of the fund should be charged 
back to the gift. Watts (128) advocated Separate in- 
vestment of annuity funds and extreme conservatism 
in their acceptance. Elliott and others (49) decided 
that the “living trust” reduces risks on the part of 
institutions in connection with annuity agreements. 
The Financial Advisory Service (6) outlined principles 
of administration and accounting procedure for such 
funds. 

Student-loan funds. Chassee (33) made the most 
comprehensive study of such funds to date, covering 
300 institutions and agencies. He concluded that 
both scholarship and fellowship funds and loan funds 
should be provided. He recommended the revolving 
type of loan fund and the centralization of adminis- 
tration in the business office. He favored business- 
like procedure, including a specific contract with 
a definite due date, some form of guaranty, and an 
interest charge. Loans should be repaid in install- 
ments, and a prompt and exact system of collection 
carried out. 

A study by Johnson (68) was confined to land-grant 
colleges. He found wide variation in administration, 
recommended greater attention to the ability and char- 
acter of the student tested by at least one semester in 
the institution making the loan; approval of loans by 
several competent persons representing different points 
of view; endorsement of notes by responsible per- 
Sons; payment in installments; and positive methods 
of collection. 

Arnett (17) found that $27,000,000 was loaned to 
students in 200 institutions between 1928 and 1937. 
“The record of repayment of loans in the period is 
impressive when one considers the circumstances of 
the borrowers.” See also STUDENT PERSONNEL WoRK 
— XIV. STUDENT FINANCIAL AD. 

Support. Since World War II there has been an 
increasing feeling that higher education, both public 
and private, must have greater support from govern- 
ment if it is to meet the demands of Society placed 
On it. One of the most Significant studies on this 
point is that of Hungate (64, 65), who states that, 
because of wide variations throughout the country 
in educational facilities, enrollments, and present 
amounts of support, state governments should Live 
more support to all colleges and universities and 
assume a greater responsibility for the operating ex- 
penses of these institutions, as well as for the 
expenses now met by students and their families. 
Plans for scholarship grants for students and con- 
tractual arrangements between states and existing 
Colleges are recommended. 

The National Resources Planning Board (95) sug- 
Bests greater support by the federal government 
through the granting of scholarships. A study of 
higher education in New York State (114) suggests 
Wider participation by the state either through the 
creation of publicly controlled institutions and the 
extension of state support for presently established 
institutions, or through a greatly enlarged program 
of state scholai ips. 


Mosier (94) mmends direct subsidies by state 
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and/or federal governments to worthy individuals who 
are prevented from attending college by current eco- 
nomic maladjustments, federal support to equalize 
educational opportunities among the several states, 
and a nation-wide study of higher educational needs 
by states and regions to foster cooperative planning. 
Morris (93) recommends, in addition, loan funds for 
students from state and federal sources and federal 
grants for housing and plant facilities. Marvin 
(78) recommends federal support for these needs as 
well as for equipment and research. 

Additional governmental support for all types of 
higher education is recommended by Jobnson (69), 
Kent (70), Perkins (100), Moehliman (86), and Eckel- 
berry (47). 

Income. The principal sources of income of col- 
leges and universities are: student fees, endowment 
income, public appropriations, gifts and grants, and 
sales and services. Institutions also receive income 
from such auxiliary enterprises as residence halls, 
dining halls, and bookstores. The bulk of this income 
must be applied toward operating expense of these 
activities, but some of the funds may be available 
for the educational budget. 

Anderson (13) made a broad investigation of fees 
in endowed colleges. She found wide variation in 
rates, with highest fees in independent institutions as 
compared with denominational and in women’s col- 
leges as compared with men’s and coeducational. 
Largest institutions charge the highest fees, and 
smallest institutions the lowest. Morey (90) argued 
for certain fees in state universities but against too 
high fees, pointing out that state universities were 
established as part of a free system of education and 
should so continue as fully as practicable but that 
students will appreciate more fully the value of their 
education if they pay some fees. 

Arnett (17) studied fees in 200 institutions from 
1928 to 1937. The average annual fee in state insti- 
tutions in 1936-37 was $76, in private universities 
$306, and in private colleges $255. These fees were 
higher than in 1928-29, the greatest percentage of 
increase appearing in state institutions where the in- 
crease averaged about one fifth. 

Price (103) made a most comprehensive study of 
income of state universities and among other things 
concluded that (a) the state is able to carry the 
burden of higher education; (b) the first requisite 
for public confidence is efficient administration; (c) 
every new building is a liability as well as an asset; 
(d) a rational system of fixing student fees is needed. 

Goodwin (55) made a study of all types of fees in 
55 private and 15 public institutions. Private institu- 
tions increased fees more than did public institutions, 
and fees for nonresidents in public institutions were 
increased more than for residents. Increases were 
greater after 1916 than before that time. 

The John Price Jones Corporation made studies 
from time to time over 17 years covering 49 institu- 
tions. The latest study (66) showed a decline of 
6.67 per cent per institution per year in the amount 
Of average yearly gifts and bequests in 1929-37 as 
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compared to 1920-29. The decline in women's col- 
leges was greater than in other institutions, and 
smaller institutions suffered more than larger insti- 
tutions. Another study (67) of 30 privately endowed 
institutions reported in 1937 that tuition fees prob- 
ably were at a maximum and endowment income 
decreasing, with expenses increasing. Taxation, in- 
flation, and governmental support of higher educa- 
tion were considered to have an important bearing on 
these institutions, requiring them to secure added re- 
SOUTCES. 

Opinion differs in regard to prospects for continued 
support from gifts for the private college. Smith 
(117) points to serious problems for one large univer- 
sity which has enjoyed for many years a top position 
in financial support among colleges and universities 
in the country. King (73) shows that, although gifts 
to colleges and universities were higher in 1946 than 
in 1941, the proportion of total income from this 
source was lower and greater success in financial 
campaigns is necessary if colleges are to maintain 
favorable standards. 

A decrease of income from endowment from a 
high point of 5.08 per cent prior to 1930 to a low 
of 3.8 per cent in 1935 was observed by Arnett (16). 
This and other effects of the depression created grave 
financial problems for endowed institutions. Eells 
(48) made a study of endowment return in 20 
privately controlled institutions of over $10,000,000 
endowment from 1919-20 to 1933-34 and made com- 
parison with summaries covering all such institutions 
reporting to the United States Office of Education. 
The larger institutions showed a higher rate of return 
“reflecting presumably more competent investment 
service and advice.” No marked decrease in income 
had made its appearance at the latest date covered 
by this study. Seass found a steady decrease in rate 
of income on endowments from 1931 to 1935 with a 
slight improvement in 1937 (see 4). 

Case histories of investment practices and experi- 
ences of a group of endowed colleges for the period 
from 1925 through 1941 are reported by Cain (30, 31), 
who found that investment policies should change with 
changing financial and economic conditions and that 
colleges and universities in 1941 were increasing hold- 
ings in common stocks. He concluded that broad 
diversification in the investment portfolio was essential 
and that investment committees should be made up of 
capable men willing to devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to college investment problems. The committee 
also should be organized to permit quick action on 
investments when necessary. 

Expenditures. Arnett (15) was one of the earliest 
to recommend continuous control of expenditures 
through accounting records. He recommended a 
budget ledger in which requisitions as well as vouchers 
were entered. Morey (91) went farther and advised 
budget-control accounting in the general ledger and 
in the monthly balance sheet, and the National Com- 
mittee (96) endorsed this proposal. Many accounting- 
machine manufacturers, such as Burroughs (25, 26), 
have devised machines suitable for handling budget- 
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ledger forms. Mills (84) described such forms both 
for handwork and for machines. Daines (42) found 
expenditure control possible through the accounting 
system. 


An important means of expenditure control is 
through audits, both internal and external. Franke 
(52) indicated that the internal business-office organ- 
ization should be such that the work of each em- 
ployee constitutes a check on some other employee. 
The Financial Advisory Service (7) showed that an 
independent audit is advantageous and should be 
made by accountants acquainted with the financial 
problems of higher institutions. Starr (121) presented 
a detailed outline of procedure for such audits. 

Purchasing and central storerooms. A considerable 
part of the expenditures of a college is represented 
by purchases of supplies and equipment. Poor busi- 
ness procedure and lack of economy in this area may 
considerably reduce the money available for educa- 
tional purposes. Klein (75) found in 39 land-grant 
colleges that 31 gave control and supervision over 
purchases to a central business officer. Gregg (57) 
found that in 35 four-year liberal arts colleges many 
“buyers were neither properly trained nor well adapted 
to purchasing.” He found them having to do so 
many tasks that it was difficult for them to become 
expert in any field and buying in particular suffered. 
He also found that in many cases there were no 
standard practices and that purchasing frequently was 
decentralized. He recommended cooperative buying 
among small institutions. Barlow (23) found that in 
115 endowed colleges of moderate size the great 
majority centralize purchasing in their business officers. 

Considerable attention has been given to the pur- 
chasing agent's place in the educational organization. 
Cochran (39) suggested that he is not only a buyer 
but also an adviser to the educational staff. Morey 
(91) stressed the importance of high integrity in 
purchasing officials and strict procedure in securing 
prices and making awards. Forbes (50) urged cen- 
tralized purchasing in the educational field to secure 
lower unit costs, better inspection, reduction in over- 
head, standardization, adoption of standard specifica- 
tions, centralized supervision over deliveries and 
storage, better accounting control, saving of cash 
discounts, and simplification of dealing with vendors. 
Slater (116) found the duties of a university pur- 
chasing agent differed from those of a commercial 
purchasing agent because of the instructional and re- 
search character of the institution that he serves. 
He also observed (115) the importance of legal exact- 
ness in purchasing procedures to avoid misunder- 
standing as to specifications, delivery agreements, and 
right to reject goods of poor quality. 

Klein (75) urged the value of a central warehouse 
and a laboratory storeroom. However, he found that 
in 49 land-grant colleges only 13 had established 
central storerooms and only 7 had central receiving 
departments. He also advised a perpetual inventory 
of permanent property, such as equipment, but found 
only 13 doing this. The Financial Advisory Service 
(8) described a complete record system for plant assets. 
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An excellent inventory plan for plant records based 
on punched-card systems is described by Mills (85). 

Residence halls, dining halls, bookstores, and ath- 
letics, Although a college or university is primarily an 
educational institution, it must engage in many enter- 
prises in which an important, and in many respects 
the primary, problem is business management. 
Hayes (61) made a study of college-operated residence 
halls for women in 125 institutions. Matters pertain- 
ing to direction of student life are usually handled by 
persons responsible to the dean of women; food 
service and house management usually are under the 
business office. Public institutions tend to charge 
lower rates than private, although many private 
institutions maintain some inexpensive halls. The con- 
clusion was that American college students accommo- 
dated in college-operated halls pay moderate rates 
for living. 

Augustine (19) made a study of 120 college-operated 
residence halls for women. The study covered or- 
ganization, business procedure, and working conditions 
of employees. Emphasis was placed on the impor- 
tance of trained management, careful financial plan- 
ning, and quality of service rather than low cost. All 
college residence and dining halls should be self- 
supporting. 

An important problem incident to the erection of 
residence halls is the effect on fraternities and sorori- 
ties, which must depend Upon income from board 
and room to aid in financing. Watts (129) concluded 
that, while it is desirable to have a comprehensive 
plan of residence halls, it should be coordinated with 
the housing program of fraternities and sororities. It 
should preserve and Strengthen fraternities and may 
include a partial or complete accommodation of these 
Organizations in buildings owned or managed by the 
institution. Organizations should be protected finan- 
cially and given an opportunity to work out their 
Objectives satisfactorily. Dyche (46) described how 
University-erected buildings may be leased to fraterni- 
ties. Advantages are uniformity of design, economy 
in construction, centralization of operation and main- 
tenance, and supervision of finances. He reported 
not a single default of any organization participating. 

Gregg (58) made a study of cooperative housing in 
59 institutions. He found Such programs on a large 
scale in only a few institutions, although a consider- 
able number had small programs. Advantages are 
Suitable work under good conditions for students who 
must earn part or all of their Way, better meals, 
Wholesome influence, and economy. 

While intercollegiate athletics are not solely a busi- 
ness enterprise and should not be considered inde- 
pendently of their relation to the educational program, 
they do have in many instances large financial 
Phases. For that reason a sound plan of business 
management is essential, especially in the larger insti- 
tutions. Wilkins (133) made a study of the income 
and expehse of football in 22 independent colleges 
and expressed Serious doubts that the programs of 
intercollegiate football in these institutions were self- 
Supporting. Rather, it appeared that they were using 
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college funds which should be used for the educa 
tional program. 

Gunderson (59) urged that the athletic department 
operate under a sound budget and centralize its busi- 
ness management. He urged that receipts be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the entire student body and 
athletics coordinated with the educational program. 
Phillips (102) reported that coordination of the busi- 
ness procedure for athletics with that of the university 
as a whole, particularly as to purchasing, has been 
found practicable. Woodmore (135) recommended 
that intercollegiate athletic programs not be under- 
taken unless they can be made self-financing through 
gate receipts or special fees. Athletic budgets should 
be balanced by increasing athletic income, by de- 
creasing costs, or by curtailment. 

Unit costs. Many efforts have been made to pro- 
duce a workable plan for expressing the results of 
higher education in terms of cost of product. Some 
persons believe earnestly in the efficacy and useful- 
ness of such a procedure, although others have 
steadily held that it is both impracticable and mis- 
leading and generally of slight value. 

Stevens and Elliott (123) made an inquiry among 
9 institutions, chiefly in 3 states including Washington, 
Where statutory provision for such procedure prevailed 
for a time. They concluded that there was need for 
systematizing accounting to an extent that would 
make possible satisfactory comparisons and would 
“permit the claims of higher education to be presented 
to the public in terms of service.” Reeves and asso- 
Ciates made many cost studies for accrediting agencies 
(107, 113) and other bodies (105, 106, 108). A wide 
range of costs was found due to differences in loca- 
tion of institutions, standards of living, and other 
factors. 

The National Committee (97) made a comprehen- 
sive review of all unit-cost studies to 1932 available 
for examination. It concluded that such studies 
are of some value if carried out on sound methods. 
The studies examined were so lacking in uniformity 
as to be very limited in usefulness. The Committee 
emphasized the need for a “recognized technique for 
the computation of unit costs if these costs are to 
have any value outside individual institutions in 
Which they are calculated.” Later (96) it presented a 
complete outline of two possible procedures: 

1. A simple plan whereby total enrollment on a 
full-time-equivalent basis is related to total “educa- 
tional and general” expenditures. The plan is suitable 
Only in colleges of the liberal-arts type not engaged in 
research. 

2. A detailed plan Whereby the expenses of adminis- 
tration, library, and physical plant are allocated to 
instruction, research, extension, and auxiliary activ- 
ities. The resulting instructional costs are then related 
to the total full-time equivalent enrollment. Compu- 
tations are also made for various departments, divi- 
sions, and levels of instruction. 

Van Dyke (127) described this procedure and the 
problems relating to it. He concluded that unit-cost 
studies, when properly conducted, can be of value in 
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determination of student fees, preparation of budget, 
educational surveys, and relations with outside 
agencies. 

Russell and Reeves (113) concluded. that, with re- 
spect to financial criteria, the following items permit 
a comparison of institutions: (a) weighted expendi- 
ture per student for educational purposes: (b) 
proportion of educational expenditure derived from 
students; (c) weighted income per student from stable 
sources; (d) debt per student. 

McNeely (80) directed a study of costs in 9 univer- 
sities of various types and locations following the 
detailed plan of the National Committee (96). Costs 
for various units and levels of instruction and for 
complete curriculums were computed. Rather wide 
variations appear in these figures, but the study is 
significant in that the detailed committee procedure 
was used in a comparative way. Kilzer (72) made a 
study of 78 junior colleges to determine methods of 
financing and cost per student. He found costs in 
some institutions running as high as 6 times those in 
others. Such institutions are supported mainly by 
local taxation and tuition. State aid was provided in 
only 4 states. 

Financial control of student organizations. A 
steady trend toward supervision Of finances of student 
Organizations is observed. Klein (75) found that 33 
land-grant institutions exercise some form of control. 
Cobb (37) surveyed 23 institutions and found various 
forms of tendency toward an office, usually connected 
with the business office, through which organization 
moneys can be deposited and disbursed and in which 
accounts are kept. In the majority of institutions 
separate boards administer athletics and publications. 

Patterson (99) studied a number of institutions and 
emphasized the importance of a centralized plan, a 
uniform system of accounts, budgets for all activities, 
and regular audits. In many institutions an activity 
fee covering several student activities is assessed 
against every student and the proceeds distributed to 
the different activities. 

Conclusion. Business administration in colleges 
and universities is comparatively new as a definitely 
organized service and for that reason research on sub- 
jects relating to it is still considerably undeveloped. 
The whole field offers opportunity for further studies 
of an intensive character both by groups and by indi- 
viduals. Among the areas in which further work is 
now needed are: purchasing procedure, student loans, 
auditing procedure, budget making, physical-plant ac- 
counting, graphic methods of presenting finances, 
standards of distribution of income and expenditure, 
sources of income, and relation of government to the 
support of higher education. 

GEORGE E. VAN DYKE 
LLoyD MOREY, 1941 Edition 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —V. PHYSI- 
CAL PLANT. The physical plant of a college or 
university consists of the land and improvements of 
campuses, farms, athletic fields, and other plots used 
for the activities of the institution; instruction build- 
ings, administration buildings, libraries, gymnasiums, 
dormitories, power plants, and other buildings; and 
the equipment and furniture of such buildings. 

Most of the several hundred Surveys of colleges and 
universities include only brief descriptions of physical 
Plants and opinions of their adequacy, and very few 
Contain any physical plant research. Practically all of 
the many magazine articles are descriptions of plans, 
buildings, grounds, or equipment. Relatively few re- 
search studies of physical Plants have been made, 
but these deal with several Phases of the subject. 
(For a comprehensive bibliography up to 1934 see 
23.) 

At the date of this writing there has been no im- 
portant published research on college building costs 
and building utilization during the postwar period. It 
is known, however, that the older studies on these 
topics are completely out of date, and consequently it 
Should be understood that the findings presented here 
are not applicable to the current situation. 

Building costs and values. Building costs for the 
University of Chicago (19) increased from an average 
of 20 cents per cubic foot at the beginning of the 
present century to 79 cents in the years from 1928 to 
1932. The interpretation of these facts is not clear be- 
cause the relative effects of the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar (increased costs of materials and 
labor) and of quality of building construction were 
not determined. Russell (21) found that due to 
differences in materials, construction, and ornamen- 
tation, recent building costs for different colleges 
Varied from 30 cents to 82 cents per cubic foot. 

The amount of building construction has varied 
Widely in recent years. In 1929-30 nearly $43,000,- 
000 was expended for buildings in 195 colleges. This 
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dropped to about $6,000,000 in 1933-34 and rose 
to about $10,000,000 in 1934-35 (1). 

There are wide variations in the value of plant per 
student. A study of 19 denominational colleges (20) 
Showed a range from $308 to $6666 per student and 
a study of 35 other denoniinational colleges (18) 
Showed a range from $683 to $8977 per student. The 
average value of plant per student in the former was 
$839 and in the latter, $1401 in colleges above 700 
enrollment and $2135 in colleges below 400 enroll- 
ment. However it should be noted that the basis for 
determining the value of plants is not consistent among 
institutions since they adopt various policies in deal- 
ing with depreciation, determine values at Original 
cost, or use appraisal values as of dates that vary 
among institutions and often for different buildings 
in the same institution. 

Campus and grounds. Variation in size of campus 
and grounds or in area per student, even in institu- 
tions having similar purposes, is the rule. For 35 
denominational institutions (18) the size varied from 
7 acres to 100 acres, the median being 35 acres. The 
range was from 1 acre to 33 acres per 100 students. 
It was concluded that at least 40 acres is desirable 
for a college of 500 students. 

The land-grant colleges (13) with their laboratory 
and experimental farms have considerably larger 
areas than denominational colleges. Forty-two insti- 
tutions reported the use of 52,800 acres or an average 
of 1257 acres each for campus instructional purposes, 
experimental farms, and athletic and military pur- 
poses. More than half of these institutions employ 
landscape architects or obtain professional service 
from their engineering departments. There is little 
relationship between the number of campus employees 
and the size of campus, the range being from 5 to 80 
acres per employee. 

College architecture. Several studies have dealt 
with the history and development of architectural 
types in American colleges. Chief among these is the 
Work of Larson and Palmer (14) which was an out- 
growth of an architectural advisory service maintained 
by the Association of American Colleges. This study 
Showed how the present varieties of college architec- 
ture express the history and traditions of American 
settlement. The study of liberal arts colleges (18) 
showed that these colleges usually had a confusion of 
types of architecture and a clashing of the building 
materials used. An impression of unity and dignity 
Was absent from most of these institutions. 

Building construction. A study of Negro colleges 
in 1916 (12) showed many faults of building design 
and construction, especially in those buildings con- 
structed by student labor with local materials. Build- 
ings had poor provisions for sanitation, heat, light, 
and power. A large number were of wood construc- 
tion; fire hazards were prevalent. At the opposite 
extreme the University of Chicago survey (19) showed 
that recent fire-resistive, stone buildings at that insti- 
tution have been so Substantially constructed that they 
will probably Iast long after they are’ functionally 
Obsolete. The advisability of constructing such costly 
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buildings is questioned because of the possibility of 
interference with educational progress. 

Between these two extremes, brick is the most com- 
mon material used for college buildings (18) of which 
very few are of fire-resistive construction. New build- 
ings reflect only to a limited degree modern standards 
of educational architecture; their design and construc- 
tion are similar to that of sixty years ago. Correct 
lighting has been sacrificed for architectural effect. 
Classrooms are constructed uniformly for classes of 
40 or 50 students instead of for classes of varying 
size. Administrative offices are often decentralized, 
and faculty offices are too small and two few in 
number. 

Efficiency of plant. The Evenden, Strayer, and 
Engelhardt score card and standards (5) for college 
buildings have been used in a number of university 
and college surveys. The plan is to divide 1000 
points into major divisions and subdivisions, as fol- 
lows: site, 140 points; buildings, 160 points; service 
systems, 185 points; instruction rooms (class and 
laboratory), 280 points; and general units, 235 points. 
Each of the main heads is divided into subheads, with 
point allowances for each, and there is further division 
of subheads and of point allowances. 

The standards contain minute and detailed analyses 
of desirable and undesirable features of hundreds of 
parts of a college plant. They are arranged with a 
logical numbering system, corresponding with that 
of the score card. Standards are presented for each 
kind of classroom, laboratory, shop, studio, and spe- 
cial room and for various purpose buildings, to im- 
prove the accuracy of judgments of the degree of 
excellence of a university or college physical plant. 

While the score-card technique critically examines 
the effectiveness of the physical plant from many 
angles, it is inadequate as a sole basis for drawing 
conclusions. For example, it refines judgment of the 
suitability of specific classrooms for the work being 
done in them but does not take account of wastes 
arising from incomplete utilization of classrooms. It 
may show obsolescence and need for replacements 
but does not take account of an institution's financial 
ability to increase capital outlay. 

Utilization of buildings. A variety of measures of 
building utilization have been employed. An early 
study, made in 1922 (15), employed an arbitrary 
“standard capacity based on cubic feet of contents or 
square feet of floor space” and assumed that usable 
Or reasonable capacity was 50 per cent of “standard 
capacity. Utilization varied considerably among the 
colleges and among the buildings of the same institu- 
tion. At the Michigan State Normal College it was 
found that buildings were used to only 18.7 per cent 
of “standard” capacity. The greatest use was 28.8 
per cent from two to three o’clock and 23.4 per cent 
from nine to ten o’clock, but it varied considerably 
among the several buildings. 

The average room utilization was only 34.2 per 
cent. Comparable but different results were found 
for the other colleges of Michigan. The technique 
was weak in that the measurements were based on 
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arbitrary standards and could be applied only to a 
Eiven type of institution, such as teachers colleges; 
for example, in determining usable capacity no provi- 
sions were made for differences in curricular pro- 
Brams. 

In 1929 an analysis of utilization of classrooms, 
laboratories, and special rooms was made for each 
building of each of the teachers colleges in Missouri 
(24). Computations were made for “per cent of 
periods used,” “per cent of student capacity used dur- 
ing periods used,” and a combination of the two— 
“per cent of total capacity used." Unlike most 
studies of utilization, which use a 44-hour week, the 
computations were based on weeks ranging from 29. 
to 37 hours. Comparisons made on a 29-period-per- 
week basis showed utilization ranging from 25.2 per 
cent to 45.9 per cent of total capacity. 

In the same year a study of periods of use and pro- 
portion of use, based on a 44-hour week, was made 
in 19 colleges (20). Capacity was determined by an 
allowance of 16 square feet of classroom area and 
25 square feet of laboratory area as a student station. 
The median utilization was 16 per cent. Among the 
institutions the utilization varied inversely with the 
size. The reasons for the low utilization were: (a) 
poorly arranged class schedules and the crowding of 
work into a few periods of each day because of pref- 
erence of faculty members for certain periods, (b) 
poorly planned buildings, (c) small enrollments, 
(d) rooms of uniform size, (e) a lack of offices which 
resulted in the use of classrooms for office space, and 
(f) the assigning of rooms to faculty members for 
their exclusive use. 

In a study of liberal arts colleges, classroom seats, 
laboratory desks, and chairs in lecture rooms were 
considered to be student stations (18, 21). On the 
basis of a 44-hour week the average period utilization 
Was 36.4 per cent, and the average total capacity util- 
ization was 17.8 per cent. Laboratory rooms were 
often overcrowded when in use but were out of use 
much of the time. Due to preference for forenoon 
classes, with none on Saturday, together with uni- 
formity in the size of rooms, no college utilized as 
much as one fourth of its capacity. The larger col- 
leges had only slightly greater utilization than the 
smaller institutions. The authors maintain that addi- 
tional space would not be needed until utilization 
reaches 50 per cent of the possible periods and 25 per 
cent of total possible capacity. 

In the University of Chicago survey (19) it was 
found that classrooms were used 59.3 per cent of the 
time on an 8-hour-day basis and 52.7 per cent of the 
time on a 9-hour-day basis. Utilization of seating 
capacity was 25.1 per cent on an 8-hour-day basis and 
22.3 per cent on a 9-hour-day basis. On a 44-hour- 
week basis student station utilization was only 17.8 
per cent. There was very little utilization on Mon- 
days and Saturdays. The causes of poor utilization 
are given as: (a) the policy of scheduling classes for 
four periods instead of for three periods per week, 
(b) a policy of maintaining small class sections, (c) 
use of large classrooms for small classes, and (4) the 
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restriction of use by designation of buildings by de- 
partment names and limitation to department use. 

In a study of building utilization in 22 colleges 
Hamon (8) used as a student station 25 square feet 
for recitation rooms, 9 square feet for lecture rooms, 
and 40 to 50 square feet, and in some cases 100 
square feet, for laboratories. Only 20 full-hour 
periods per week were allowed for full utilization. 
With such large areas allowed for student stations and 
so few hours to represent a full week, the percentage 
of utilization was, naturally, much greater than results 
found in other studies. Student-station utilization for 
recitation rooms ranged from a median of 36 per cent 
to 145 per cent, and there were similarly wide ranges, 
though with lower percentages of utilization, for lec- 
ture rooms and laboratories. The median period use 
for 728 recitation rooms was 18 per week, and the 
median student-station utilization was 77 per cent. 
The median period use per week for 87 lecture rooms 
Was 16 per week, and the median student-station 
utilization was 27 per cent. The median period use 
of 578 laboratories was 12 per week, and the median 
student-station utilization was 51 per cent. Greatest 
utilization was on Mondays and Wednesdays, except 
that laboratories were used most on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, Teachers colleges showed greatest student- 
station utilization and engineering colleges the least. 

Studies of building utilization, of which illustrations 
have been mentioned, reveal wide variations among 
institutions and among buildings within an institution. 
The general causes of low utilization have been identi- 
fied as: (a) poorly planned buildings—rooms of uni- 
form size, lack of offices for instructional staff which 
makes necessary use of classrooms for this purpose; 
(b) assignment of rooms to faculty members for their 
exclusive use and the assignment of buildings to de- 
partments; (c) permitting a concentration of classes 
at popular hours and upon certain days of the week; 
(d) a policy of small class sections. 

An interpretation of the degree of utilization in 
terms of the efficiency of an institution in using its 
buildings must be a matter of Opinion until norms are 
established. One authority suggests that a utilization 
of 50 per cent of periods and 25 per cent of total 
possible capacity should be attained. 

Operation and maintenance, Engelhardt, Reeves, 
and West (4) have devised a Survey data book and 
standards for operation and maintenance of buildings. 
One thousand points are distributed among 15 major 
Phases, and these are subdivided among many items 
Of each phase. The standards are based upon re- 
Search and are too numerous to list. For example, 
there are 49 standards for preservation of floors, 43 
for cleaning of floors, and 45 for heating and ven- 
tilating. 

A Similar, but less detailed, scoring sheet was de- 
vised for the measurement and analysis of the 
operation and maintenance of the buildings of the 
University of Chicago (19). Considerable data were 
gathered relating to personnel, amount of work per- 
formed, and administration of the servi i: 

n ice. Expendi- 
tures for operation and maintenance were more than 
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doubled from 1918 to 1930, but operation and main- 
tenance was reduced from 15 per cent to 9 per cent 
of the total budget, indicating that other expenditures 
have increased more rapidly than operation and main- 
tenance. 

A study (6) of deep tunnel heating of 55 buildings 
Showed a decrease of more than 50 per cent of the 
cost of heating per cubic foot from previous years. 
It was maintained that much of the decrease in cost 
per cubic foot was due to this factor, but there were 
also other improvements. At present there are 18,000 
feet of tunnels on 132 acres, 10,000 of which are at a 
depth of 100 feet below the campus level. 

The study of 34 liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities (18, 21) shows a wide range in expenditures per 
student for operation and maintenance, with a median 
Of $37.42. In all institutions 12.8 per cent of total 
expenditures were for operation and maintenance. 
Excessive operation and maintenance costs were due 
to the use of buildings that should have been dis- 
carded, shoddy construction of new buildings, and 
abuses of buildings by students. 

Libraries. The study of 35 liberal arts colleges 
(18) shows that fewer than half of the institutions had 
separate library buildings; that libraries were in “fire- 
proof” (fire-resistive) buildings in 20 colleges; that 
library seating was inadequate in many colleges; that 
uncovered wood floors and squeaky chairs were com- 
mon in libraries; that only half of the number had 
metal shelving for stacks; that many had no office for 
the librarian and no workroom for assistants; and that 
there was usually no provision made for expansion 
of the library plant. The study also included con- 
siderable data relating to the book collections of these 
liberal arts colleges. 

The study of land-grant colleges and universities 
(13) presented similar findings. It showed a lack of 
Provisions for enlargement; inadequate space for 
stacks, offices, and reading rooms; poor accessibility 
of rooms and poor internal arrangements; inadequate 
lighting and ventilation; and the like. It proposed a 
standard for library seating at 20 per cent of the stu- 
dent body and 25 per cent if there are few depart- 
mental libraries. A standard of 15 per cent was set 
in the study of liberal arts colleges (18). 

Gerould (7) made an evaluation of 50 college 
library buildings and set up standards for library plan- 
ning. He recommended provisions for the seating of 
30 per cent of the student body and centralized 
housing of libraries rather than separate departmental 
libraries. It seems to be generally agreed among in- 
vestigators that centralized housing of libraries pre- 
sents advantages for use, for safety, and for economy. 

A study of the library buildings and book collec- 
tions of more than 200 liberal arts colleges has been 
reported by Randall (17). On a basis of the findings 
he set up standards for library buildings and book 
collections. 

Hanley (9) presented detailed plans of 42 college 
and university library buildings. A plan for a flexible 
library, in which the amount of floor area for either 
book storage or human Occupancy can be easily con* 
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tracted or expanded, to keep the two in balance, was 
designated as a modular library (3) and is illustrated 
by the library of the State University of Jowa. 

Student housing. There are many descriptive 
articles on dormitories and temporary student housing, 
but almost nothing that partakes of the nature of re- 
search. Peterson (16) made a study of the influence 
of student housing upon scholarship, His conclusion 
was that, from that standpoint, the desirability of stu- 
dent housing ranked as follows: dormitory, coopera- 
tive, rooming house, home, and fraternity. See 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XV. HousING AND FooD 
SERVICE. e 

Physical education buildings. Houston (11) visited 
48 colleges and universities to study the provisions 
of gymnasiums, equipment, and outdoor facilities for 
the physical education of women and the trends in 
providing such facilities. It was found that there is 
a trend toward a separate building for the physical 
education of women, located near both residence halls 
and playing fields, constructed by units for various 
purposes, and designed to blend with the architecture 
of the college. 

Housing of jumor colleges. Studies of the housing 
of junior colleges (2, 10) indicate that they are usually 
housed with high schools; that, when housed together, 
they usually share rooms and equipment with high- 
school classes; that housing with high schools usually 
results in greater plant utilization than separate hous- 
ing; that difficulties arise in dual administration, the 
double standard of discipline, and maintenance of 
extracurricular activities; that there is usually inade- 
quate provision for libraries and laboratories; that 
high-school facilities are inadequate for the needs of 
junior colleges; and that curriculums and enrollment 
are usually determined by plant facilities. 

Plant planning. There are published descriptions 
of existing plants, campus-development plans, sites, 
and various types of buildings (14). Surveys (15, 18, 
19) have included recommendatons relative to present 
buildings or plans have been outlined for the im- 
mediate future (24). In the study of liberal arts colleges 
(18) the recommendations relating to planning, some 
of which were not based upon research findings, in- 
clude the following: adequate endowment should “be 
Obtained before building needs are met; building 
should not proceed more rapidly than funds for the 
purpose accumulate; building should not proceed on 
pledges but only on collected funds; a part of the 
money raised for building should be set aside as en- 
dowment for increased cost of operation and main- 
tenance; the most needed additional buildings are, as 
a rule, libraries and dormitories; and colleges should 
adopt a unified type of architecture and a continuing 
college plan, to remain unchanged through successive 
administrations, so that the development will be both 
educationally and architecturally satisfactory. 

Employing description and diagrams, Smith (22) 
made an analysis of the comprehensive campus “mas- 
ter” plans of four midwestern universities, namely, 
Ohio State University, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and University of Wisconsin. Dif- 
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ferences and similarities in needs and plans were 
presented. The study is useful in showing groupings 
or centers for various colleges of the universities and 
for furnishing an outline of procedure for planning 
university plant development. 

Building needs. In The American School and Uni- 
versity, 1948-49 edition, E. V. Hollis and J. H. Gold- 
thorpe present statistics relative to available floor 
space in the spring of 1947 in colleges and univer- 
sities and to additional floor space needed by 1950, 
estimated on the basis of anticipated enrollments of 
that date. The estimated expenditure for the needed 
new buildings and replacements is 5 billion dollars. 
(A more complete report is planned for publication 
as a bulletin of the United States Office of Education.) 

Needed research. Some of the possibilities for 
further research are the following: 

Influence of existing physical plants upon the cur- 
ricular program and the ways in which buildings 
may prevent desirable change. 

The planning of new buildings or the use of existing 
plants for specific curricular and extracurricular pro- 
grams. 

Planning of buildings for maximum service—size 
of rooms, unused space, toilet-room requirements, 
acoustics, lighting, and the like. 

Campus landscaping. 

Effectiveness and cost of central heating as com- 
pared with separate-building heating. 

Employment of a permanent maintenance staff as 
compared with employment of outside workmen as 
need arises. 

Service systems of all kinds. 

Principles of campus planning. 

See SCHOOL PLANT for related studies. 

C. E. REEVES 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—VI. ADMIS- 
SION AND REGISTRATION. Admission as a func- 
tion of colleges and universities refers to the standards 
(requirements and criteria) and the procedures by 
means of which the institution selects from the appli- 
cants for admission (a) those individuals who are 
judged qualified to attain a satisfactory level of 
scholastic success and (b) when there is a surplus of 
applicants, those whose qualifications are su- 
perior. Although admission is defined as a function 
of colleges and universities, the cooperation of sec- 
ondary-school principals is involved. Certain char- 
acteristics of secondary-school graduates have been 
established (7) as indicative of college success. There- 
fore, secondary-school principals are in a position to 
make helpful recommendations. 

Reeves (19) indicates a twofold purpose of the ad- 
mission function. First, a sound procedure of admis- 
Slons protects the institution. Acceptance of new 
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students with low standards of preparation can crowd 
institutions with matriculants, thus increasing the per- 
centage of inferior students. This leads to attenuation 
of course work. Second, it protects the student. To 
refuse admission to an unpromising student saves him 
financial expense, loss of time and effort, and the dis- 
appointment attendant upon scholastic failure. 

Development of college admissions. The history 
of college admissions in America during the seven- 
teenth century is the story of entrance requirements 
and admission procedures at Harvard College begin- 
ning about 1642 (2). The president of the college 
together with the head tutor examined each prospec- 
tive student thoroughly to test proficiency in the use 
of classical Latin and in the syntax of the Greek 
tongue. Careful check of the individual’s character 
was made also. The eighteenth century brought little 
change in admissions except for the addition of exam- 
ining prospective students in “vulgar arithmetic.” 
Well beyond the middle of the nineteenth century 
each college selected its own students according to 
local standards. A lack of general standards or pro- 
cedures for admission was due largely to inability 
to establish a standard concept as to what constituted 
a college. Broome (2) stated that during the first 
decade or two of the nineteenth century there was a 
tendency for admission requirements to become more 
specific and quantitative. From 1870 to about 1895 
the inspection and accreditation of secondary schools 
Was initiated and the cooperative setting of standards 
between colleges and secondary schools was at- 
tempted. The system of free elections, or the point 
system of admissions, was first established among 
larger colleges at Leland Stanford, Jr., University in 
1891 (2). In its closing session of a meeting at Chi- 
cago in April, 1899, the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements of the National Education 
Association agreed that it should carry out “an in- 
vestigation of the best methods of admission to col- 
lege” (15). 

At the very close of the nineteenth century a sig- 
nificant event took place. Under the leadership of 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University on 
December 2, 1899, resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously which authorized the organization of the 
College Entrance Examination Board (2). Repre- 
sentatives of universities and colleges of the Middle 
States and Maryland organized this Board on Novem- 
ber 17, 1900 (10) and agreed to honor certificates of 
college admission issued by it. Uniform definitions 
of subjects required for college admission were pro- 
vided. The influence of this Board has been defi- 
nitely in the direction of maintaining uniformity in 
course content and of establishing uniformity in the 
nature of instruction (14). By 1909 the Carnegie 
unit had been defined and adopted (10) and was being 
used generally by colleges which admitted students 
on the basis of secondary-school work. The majority 
of colleges and universities continued to use patterns 
of units of secondary-school work as a basis for ad- 
mission. Through this period of development (1886 
to 1920) various area accrediting agencies were Oor- 
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ganized to secure united action toward uniform en- 
trance requirements (10). Prescribed minimum stand- 
ards which institutions must meet to be accredited 
were set up. Then both collegiate and secondary 
schools were actually inspected to check compliance 
therewith (10). (See ACCREDITATION.) As various 
patterns of college entrance requirements developed, 
there was a slow shift from almost absolute prescrip- 
tion to a policy of considerable freedom of elections. 
Thus the importance of administering college admis- 
sions grew. 

Evaluation of entrance requirements and criteria for 
selection. It has been stated that among colleges and 
universities the term “requirements for admission" is 
one which covers the moral, physical, and intellectual 
qualifications deemed prerequisite for enrollment as 
2 student in a given institution or department thereof 
(14). Colleges and universities assume that only ade- 
quately qualified students should be admitted. A 
great majority ‘standardized their specific requirements 
for freshman admission in terms of a pattern within 
a total of 15 Carnegie units of secondary-school work. 
This pattern, which might be termed minimum pre- 
requisites, usually includes English—3 units, mathe- 
matics—2 units (algebra and plane geometry), social 
studies—2 units, science—2 units, and a foreign lan- 
guage—2 units. 

In 1931 Brown (3) reported that 50 to 75 per cent 
of American colleges followed the above pattern of 
entrance units except that laboratory science and 
social studies had been reduced to one unit each. He 
found a total of nine units prescribed and six elective. 
For those seeking admission as candidates for pro- 
fessional degrees in education Linton (12) recom- 
mended a pattern of secondary-school work as follows: 
3 units of English, 2 units of foreign language, one 
unit of social studies, one unit of mathematics, one 
unit of natural science, 3 additional units in the above 
areas, and 4 units of free electives. 

The official transcript or certificate of secondary- 
school work is offered as evidence of intellectual 
capacity and informational background. In a study 
of 331 colleges and universities it was found that the 
certificate method of admission is used most com- 
monly (4). Hinckley (8) found that no other entrance 
criterion was so universally used for admission to 
college as the transcript of secondary-school units. 

However, state-supported colleges and universities 
deviate somewhat from a strict pattern of criteria for 
admission. Some have a policy of admitting all 
graduates of accredited first-grade secondary schools 
regardless of the program of studies pursued (7). In 
several instances state law forces the acceptance of the 
graduates of accredited secondary schools. However, 
in such states these colleges and universities are free 
to set standards of admission for nonresident students. 

There has been a noticeable trend toward colleges 
and universities accepting secondary-school graduates 
On a very liberal basis. The officials of these institu- 
tions maintain that they are not so much interested in 
the particular subjects that a student has taken as in 
the quality of work he did in what he did take. As 
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carly as 1899 it was felt that “college courses ought 
to be s0 adjusted that every pupil at the end of a 
secondary course recognized as excellent, may find the 
doors of every college swing wide to receive him. . . ." 
(15). Studies by Fine (7), Linton (12), Mattox (13), 
and Segel (21) indicate that a majority of collegiate 
institutions select students on the basis of these cri- 
teria: (a) graduation from an accredited secondary 
school; (b) average of the secondary-school marks 
or rank in graduating class; (c) recommendation of 
principal or teachers; (d) aptitude, achievement, and 
psychological test scores; (e) personal interviews; 
(f) evidence of good moral character. A further in- 
dication of the liberal trend of thought was recorded 
in the twenty-cighth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1933 
(22). Because of changed conditions it stated that the 
unit system of admission to college should “undoubt- 
edly give place to more flexible, more individual, more 
exact and more revealing standards of performance 
as rapidly as these may be achieved." Douglass (6) 
maintained that the best interests of colleges and uni- 
versities demanded the early abandonment of the 
requirement of a specified minimum of traditionally 
favored secondary-school subjects. The Eight-Year 
Study revealed similar conclusions (11). Pressey (18) 
advocated the admission of students to college on the 
basis of ability to do college work rather than on 
amount or nature of secondary-school credits. 
Administration of admissions. Admission of pro- 
spective students to a college or university has been 
considered a phase of student personnel work by 
many institutions of higher education, and the staff 
directing student personnel work assumed much of 
the routine of admissions. As a result much of the 
work of admitting new students was carried On in a 
rather haphazard fashion without a desirable integra- 
tion. This has been true particularly in institutions 
with comparatively small enrollments. On the other 
hand, many institutions have come to consider student 
admissions as an administrative activity. The present 
writer is in agreement with the administrative point of 
view, and the admissions procedure will be dealt with 
accordingly. Where this policy has been followed, 
all admissions to any division of the university or 
college have been centered in one office with a well- 
trained staff to complete the work efficiently (23). 
‘The work of such an office resolves itself into mak- 
ing admissions for beginning freshmen, for students 
with advanced standing from other colleges or uni- 
versities, for graduate students, for students in the 
various colleges and schools of the university, and for 
those who seek to be admitted as special-purpose stu- 
dents (nonsecondary-school graduates) a coordinated 
and integrated activity. College catalogues and in- 
structive literature from various institutions of higher 
education describe admission procedures which vary 
somewhat in detail. It is our purpose to outline a plan 
which seems to be applicable to most situations. 
Certainly large universities can use it to advantage. 
FRESHMEN. A prospective beginning college stu- 
dent secures an application form from the office of 
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the director of admissions. This blank is usually 
Jivided into three parts. The first part seeks general 
information relative to the interests, ideals, and past 
experiences of the applicant and is to be executed by 
the applicant in accordance with directions. If he so 
desires, he may confer with his secondary-school 
principal before filling out this section, but it is not 
desired that the principal criticize or modify the facts 
which the student intends to report. The applicant 
then forwards the form to the principal of the second- 
ary school from which he graduated so that the 
remaining parts may be executed by said principal. 
Part II of this blank may be known as “personal qual- 
ifications.” It is to be completed thoughtfully by the 
principal or by some teacher who is designated by 
him. This section of the blank is used frequently in 
the admissions office as a factor in student selection 
and it is used by college officers later for individual 
counseling. Therefore, it deserves the most careful 
attention of the one executing it. Part III consists 
of the secondary-school record. This is to be filled 
out in the office of the principal after the first two 
sections of the blank are completed and subsequent 
to graduation from secondary school. Because of the 
emphasis attached to student selection in many pri- 
vately endowed and religious colleges, this part may 
be submitted with the remainder of the blank one or 
even two semesters previous to graduation. Submit- 
ting the application blank in full immediately subse- 
quent to secondary-school graduation is preferable. 
In all instances the blank must be certified officially 
by the principal and sent directly to the college or 
university office of the director of admissions. 

‘When credentials submitted in Support of the appli- 
Cation have been received and recorded, a post card 
OF a brief form letter is mailed to the prospective stu- 
dent acknowledging receipt of the application. These 
freshman applications are then checked for units and 
“grade” requirements. The applicant's rank in his sec- 
ondary-school class may be considered. In many in- 
stances information is checked as to whether he has 
passed satisfactorily College Entrance Board examina- 
tions and special aptitude tests, as well as psychologi- 
Cal examinations. In the case of most state-supported 
colleges and universities he is to be accepted if he is 
a graduate of an accredited first-grade secondary 
school in that state or any other state where secondary 
schools are accredited by a state department of edu- 
cation or by a regional accrediting agency. 

If a prospective freshman is undecided as to which 
college he should enter or what curriculum he should 
select, he is urged to take a battery of tests which is 
administered by the college or university counseling 
Service. These tests often reveal information which 
aids the admissions office to complete the admission 
to the student’s best advantage. Counseling of this 
type and to this extent is an appropriate function of 
the admissions office. 

The transcript of secondary-school units is evalu- 
ated On the basis of individual college-entrance re- 
quirements. The applicant is then admitted formally 
to whichever college of the university he prefers if his 
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Case is clear-cut. If there are deficiencies of sec- 
ondary-school preparation, these are indicated and 
listed on the formal notice which is mailed to the 
student. One copy of this notice remains with the 
student’s folder and another copy is sent to the college 
office. This admission notice is mailed to the stu- 
dent as far as possible in advance of the date on 
which the semester or quarter begins. This is done by 
the admissions office, but some college deans send 
their own letters of friendly greetings to applicants. 
Detailed instructions for the student’s guidance in re- 
porting for registration are attached to the admission 
notice. 

The procedure for freshman admission described 
above is based upon information to be found in pub- 
lished bulletins and in unpublished letters from ad- 
missions offices of the Universities of Michigan, 
Buffalo, Columbia, Illinois, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
other comparable institutions. 

TRANSFER STUDENTS. A transfer applicant who is 
in good academic standing at another accredited col- 
lege or university and who is entitled to an honorable 
dismissal from the last institution attended (13) may 
be admitted to the college of his choice upon filing 
with his application to the director of admissions an 
official transcript of his records, including a statement 
of good academic standing. Official secondary-school 
transcripts are required unless the college transcript 
gives a detailed list of such units. ‘The secondary- 
School record is an important criterion for predicting 
Success of transferring students (19). This is true par- 
ticularly in cases where marks in the college attended 
previously were low enough to create doubt. Com- 
plete official credentials should be on file at some 
reasonable date previous to the opening of the 
semester or quarter in Which the student expects to be 
registered (12). In many institutions the application 
for admission includes aptitude- and classification-test 
records as well as health certificates. When the com- 
plete credentials are received and recorded, the ad- 
missions director determines whether the scholastic 
average is sufficiently high to justify consideration for 
admission. Generally a satisfactory scholarship is de- 
fined as a “OC” average (13), although a higher level of 
accomplishment is required from institutions whose 
accreditment is in question. A further evaluation is 
made relative to the particular requirements of the 
division of the university in which the student is to 
register. ‘The student then receives a formal notice of 
his admission (23). A copy of this notice is sent to 
the college office and a second copy is retained with 
credentials in the admissions office. 

In many institutions the admissions office evaluates 
all such credentials. It determines the course equiva- 
lents and the amount of credit to be assigned (12). 
Williams’ study (23) reveals various mechanical means 
for evaluating the knowledge of the transfer student 
as represented in his transcript. The most frequently 
used procedure is reading the catalogue description 
of courses taken in the institution from which he 
transfers. In doubtful cases department heads are 
consulted for their recommendations (23). Generally, 
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the college offices accept admissions-office evaluations. 
Although many institutions of higher education still 
evaluate credentials in college offices, there is a notice- 
able trend toward centralization of such admissions. 
This is an indication that there is a growing fecling 
toward making admissions an administrative function. 

Credit earned in unaccredited institutions is usually 
accepted on the same basis as by the state university 
of the state in which the institution is situated. Final 
evaluation of such credit usually is.not made until the 
student has attended the new institution for a semester 
or a quarter in residence. 

Mattox (13) reported uniformity in granting credit 
to veterans who took work of college level while in 
service. Institutions were following the American 
Council on Education Handbook in evaluating this 
work. College programs sponsored by accredited in- 
stitutions were usually accepted as transfer credit. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. Persons of mature years who 
are unable to meet the entrance requirements in all 
respects may be admitted as special students for speci- 
fied courses for which they can demonstrate adequate 
qualifications. They are not permitted to become 
candidates for degrees until entrance requirements 
or their equivalent are met. Deans or other respon- 
sible college officials must recommend such applicants 
before admission is completed. Such persons are 
usually 21 years of age or older and are not secondary- 
school graduates (13). No credentials are required, 
but it is better practice to have an official statement 
of secondary-school work completed regardless of 
the amount. 

The return of the veteran of World War Il has 
taught us that maturity and stability are frequently 
sound substitutes for formal instruction, and our 
experience has diminished our certainty that four 
years of secondary school are a necessary prerequisite 
to college (16). If an applicant can furnish any other 
evidence of equal validity, his lack of a secondary- 
school diploma should not bar him from college (18). 
A veteran or any other person of mature years may 
be admitted to college as a special student with the 
understanding that, after four semesters or six quar- 
ters of college work, if he has shown ability to carry 
college courses satisfactorily he will be admitted to 
candidacy for a degree and his secondary-school de- 
ficiencies cancelled. The period of two years is sug- 
gested since that is the normal period for terminal 
education. By that time the student should know 
Whether to continue study toward a degree. Dammon 
(5) refers to studies which substantiate the contention 
that selected nongraduates do merit admission to the 
University. 

PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS. Profes- 
sional schools in different institutions of higher educa- 
tion seem to be following different procedures over 
and beyond those outlined above. Many professional 
college offices are in full charge of their admissions. 
This is more or less true of the graduate school also. 
Of recent years there is a trend toward centralization 
of admission for professional and graduate schools. 

Each professional college uses an application blank 
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designed panicularly for its own usc. As the student 
approaches the close of his period of preprofessional 
training, he receives a copy of the blank and executes 
it. Under a centralized procedure it is sent to the 
office of the director of admissions. The applicant 
sits for the various aptitude tests which are required. 
Required recommendations are submitted. The direc- 
tor of admissions, or one of his assistants, meets 
with one or more representatives from the particular 
professional college office to review all the data con- 
cerning the candidate and to interview him (12). 
As a result of this committee deliberation the final 
selection is made and the admission to the college 
is reported by the director of admissions. There is 
no particular danger connected with this procedure 
since representatives of the professional college offices 
cooperate with the admissions director in evaluating 
credentials and test results and in conducting inter- 
views. 

Those secking admission to the graduate school 
submit a properly executed application blank together 
with an official statement of all undergraduate courses 
completed and the baccalaureate degree awarded. A 
trained assistant to the director of admissions evaluates 
the transcript to determine if the applicant is qualified 
through his general scholastic average and his field 
of specialization accomplishment to be considered 
seriously for admission. Many collegiate institutions 
are requiring applicants to meet additional scholastic 
requirements, such as satisfactory results from ex- 
haustive general examination or examinations in the 
field of specialization. After considering all factors 
and after consultation with department heads in 
questionable cases, admission is completed by the 
director of admissions. 

Admissions office. In the admissions office the 
procedure is about as follows: The clerical staff 
headed by a person who is likely to have the rank 
of administrative assistant decides all clearly eligible 
or clearly ineligible cases. Marginal cases only are 
referred to the director for decision. All questions of 
admission to any of the undergraduate colleges or 
schools as well as to professional and graduate schools 
are settled in the admissions office (19). The admis- 
sions office has no responsibility for the prospective 
student after his admission has been completed. How- 
ever, specially trained personnel of the office advise 
with prospective students in the selection of the divi- 
sion of the university to enter and in securing as 
much precollege counseling as possible. 

A general committee on admissions (entrance 
board) is appointed from the faculty by the president, 
or by the faculty council in some instances. The 
ablest members of the faculty should be selected for 
this important group (12). It is by rule an adminis- 
trative body, but actually a policy-determining one, 
and the execution of its policies should rest entirely 
in the hands of the admissions director. The position 
of this official should be dignified by academic rank. 
He should be fully informed as to the policies of his 
institution. 

In concluding this discussion of college admissions 
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it seems pertinent 10 present a problem for considera- 
tion. Miller (9) points out that “the high student 
mortality in colleges and universities casts a serious 
reflection on the selective-admissions procedure.” He 
proposes an examination plan for selecting and placing 
students as a supplement to or a substitute for the 
inflexible course-credit evaluation of scholastic records. 
‘This is a problem of student admissions which needs 
serious study. 
Administration of registration. Concurrent with the 
notification of the prospective student of his admis- 
sion to the institution, the office of admissions notifies 
the office of the registrar. This is evidence that the 
student has been fully admitted to one of the divisions 
of the institution. The registrar's office immediately 
mails an election card or study-program card together 
with other registration materials (17). The prospec- 
tive student fills it out according to instructions, indi- 
cating his choice of courses for the first semester 
(quarter) of his residence on the campus. The pro- 
spective student returns the form properly executed to 
the secretary of the appropriate college or professional 
school or the graduate school. This secretary, or 
other appropriate official of the college, approves the 
prospective student's election of courses and delivers 
it to the registrar, by whom the schedule of hours 
must be approved. The prospective student may com- 
plete this part of his registration by mail or come in 
person to the campus. In institutions where enroll- 
ments are large he is encouraged to complete as much 
Of his registration as possible by mail as a means of 
saving time. Smaller colleges and universities usually 
prefer that the prospective student come to the campus 
for individual counseling before election cards are 
approved for the registrar’s office. Even though the 
above procedure applies to initial registration, it can 
also be used to advantage for old students when off 
campus. 

Preinkert (17) has suggested a classification of regis- 
tration activities which with Slight alterations is being 
followed in many institutions. ‘These activities are 
listed in the order of happening: (a) advising on and 
approval of courses, (b) filling out of forms, (c) sec- 
tioning, (d) fee assessing and collecting, (e) checking, 
and (f) preparation and issuance of class rolls. 
Adams (1) suggests practically the same classification 
but emphasizes centralized registration. 

Many institutions use some form of preregistration 
mainly for students on campus. Preliminary advice 
as to courses and approval of a program is given. 
The program lists only courses and credits—no sec- 
tions or hours (1). The adviser acts as an agent for 
the dean of a college. This makes possible a satis- 
factory student-adviser conference. After course elec- 
tions are approved, the student on campus fills out 
the registration forms. To do this he uses a schedule 
of classes prepared previously by the registrar, after 
receiving information from department heads as to 
Section needs. It is desirable for this schedule of 
classes to be Prepared by the registrar in order to 
detect and remedy any defects (17). When Tegistra- 
tion cards come to the registrar's office, they are 


assigned to sections. Centralization of this activity 
results in more effective control of class size. 

After approved schedule hours are checked by the 
registrar’s office, the prospective student receives a fee 
card. On this card he will be assessed all incidentals, 
tuition, laboratory fees, and activity fees. This fee 
card must be presented to the bursar when the student 
pays his fees. Depending upon the policy of the 
individual college or university, the prospective stu- 
dent may make his payment of fees either by mail 
Or in person at the bursar’s office. 

After fees are paid, or concurrent with the payment 
thereof, students submit university-directory-card in- 
formation, as well as information which can be used 
by offices of the dean of men or the dean of women. 
This card usually contains information such as home 
and local addresses, preferred church interest, campus 
activity interest, race and marital status, as well as 
other items which college offices need for counseling 
purposes. Lastly, class rolls are issued to faculty 
members (17). 

Following the completion of actual registration re- 
quirements the prospective student is initiated into 
campus life through a well-planned orientation-week 
program. During this week placement examinations, 
physical and medical examinations, psychological tests, 
as well as discussions of campus history and traditions 
and scholastic activities, are held for those who may 
not have completed them previously through a pro- 
gram of precollege counseling. See STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK. 

W. LLOYD SPROUSE 
FRANCIS W. BRADSHAW, 1941 Edition 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—VII. CUR- 
RICULUM. Social, economic, political, and indus- 
trial developments of the past century have forced a 
great many institutions of higher learning to re- 
examine their curriculums in terms of the needs of 
society and of the interests and aptitudes of the indi- 
vidual student. Demands for curriculum changes 
have been accentuated since 1940 by the impact of 
the war-training programs conducted by the colleges 
for the Armed Services and by the greatly increased 
enrollments of both veteran and civilian students of 
the postwar period. 

Evidence that curriculums have been modified ma- 
terially during recent decades is furnished by the intro- 
duction into the literature of such terms as: survey 
course, orientation course, comprehensive course, 
honors course, tutorial course, special grouping of 
courses, noncredit courses, junior- and senior-division 
courses, independent-study plan, reading period, co- 
operative curriculum, new college, experimental col- 
lege, individualized curriculum, group major, major 
field of concentration, area program and language 
studies, air transportation, and Workers’ education. In 
many institutions the changes have been merely in the 
external organization of the curriculum, i.e. changes 
in required courses, restrictions upon electives, and 
the like; in some, new names have been assigned to 
old patterns; in others the curriculum has been re- 
organized on but a fragmentary basis by the introduc- 
tion of a single course, generally of a survey or an 
orientation type. A few institutions have completely 
reorganized the curriculum in an attempt to reconcile 
in their educational program the conflict between 
modern demands for specialization and the demands 
of society which require that specializations in living 
be seen in relationship. 

Cultural versus vocational education. From the es- 
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tablishment of Harvard College in 1636 to the middle 
of the nineteenth century the curriculum of all col- 
leges in the United States was composed, in general, of 
the so-called “cultural subjects"—the languages, liter- 
ature, philosophy, and mathematics. Educators looked 
to the subject matter for determination of curriculum 
objectives. Only one curriculum was offered and the 
subjects to be taken each year were prescribed. Thus 
the students in a particular class studied the same 
books at the same time and each received the bachelor 
of arts degree. 

Political and industrial developments of the nine- 
teenth century forced the expansion of the curriculum 
to the point where no student could possibly cover 
more than a fraction of the institutional offerings. 
Democratization of education together with the in- 
creases in per capita wealth enabled larger and larger 
groups of students having diverse personal and occu- 
pational interests to attend college. 

The colleges met these problems by introducing 
new courses and curriculums requested by the public 
and by permitting the student to elect a part of his 
program in relation to his interests. Curriculum 
changes were made slowly in most institutions and 
generally in the face of bitter opposition by conserva- 
tive staff members with highly specialized interests in 
specific courses and departments. The opportunities 
for curriculum reorganization in a particular institu- 
tion have been determined to a great extent by the 
attitude of staff members toward such fundamental 
problems as: 

1. What is a liberal education, and what should it 
do for the student? 

2. What emphasis should be placed on occupational 
training? 

3. What relationships should exist between the in- 
stitution and society? The institution and the student? 

4. What is the nature of the learning process? 

5. Which subjects should be prescribed for all stu- 
dents and which should be placed on an elective basis? 

6. Is it sound social policy to educate more young 
people than can be absorbed in occupations requiring 
college training? 

Butts (7) presents the controversial issue of the pre- 
scribed versus the elective curriculum—the relation- 
ship of cultural education to vocational curriculums 
— as the most important of all the issues affecting cur- 
riculum development in the history of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. This exhaustive study in- 
cludes careful analyses of curriculum patterns of insti- 
utions, of the attitude of educators, and of the rela- 
tionship of the curriculum to students and to society. 
Additional references showing differences in point of 
view of college educators of today as to the value 
of the traditional and classical versus the scientific 
and practical curriculums include 11, 13, 17, 19, 20, 
and 26. 

The President's Commission on Higher Education 
(45) carefully analyzed the curriculum needs of so- 
ciety of 1947. The Commission states that the cur- 
riculums of higher education must meet the needs of 
the individual student and of society. The curricu- 
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Ilums of colleges and universities must bring to all 
the people of the nation: 

1. “Education for a fuller realization of democracy 
in every phase of living. C 

2. “Education directly and explicitly for interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 

3. “Education for the application of creative imagi- 
nation and trained intelligence to the solution of 
social problems and to the administration of public 
affairs.” 

Institutions which effectively achieve such goals will 
place general or liberal education and professional 
and occupational education in proper perspective. The 
ideals of democracy in higher education can be real- 
ized when opportunities are extended, on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels, to all youth and 
adults commensurate with their ability and interest 
without regard to race, creed, sex, or economic status. 

Problems involved in the relationship of general 
education (g.v.) to advanced, professional, and grad- 
uate education have been studied by scores of colleges 
and universities working alone and in cooperation 
with other institutions. The problems of what cur- 
ricular changes can be made and how they can be 
effected were studied by twenty-two liberal arts col- 
leges under the leadership of the American Council 
on Education (14). The search for a balanced edu- 
cational diet in the integraton of specialized courses 
with general education, in the preparation of high- 
school teachers, was studied by twenty-eight liberal 
arts colleges and reported by Cooper and collaborators 
in the study Better Colleges—Better Teachers (12). 
‘The problems of general education in relation to pro- 
fessional educational curriculums, such as medical, 
legal, engineering, and nursing, were reviewed by the 
National Society for the Study of Education (44). 
Significant information relating to objectives and to 
the effectiveness of graduate education is presented by 

Ryan (39) in Studies of Early Graduate Education in 
Johns Hopkins University, Clark University, and the 
University of Chicago and by Hollis (24) in his 
analysis of the Ph.D. programs in the United States. 
Curriculum studies. It is frequently pointed out 
that curricular changes should be made only after 
Objective measurement of the effectiveness of the in- 
stitution’s program indicates that such changes are 
desirable. However, the literature contains only 
meager research information relating to the bases 
upon which changes in content of courses and of 
curriculums have been initiated and developed. The 
great majority of curriculum investigations present de- 
scriptive patterns of content and features of arrange- 
ment which indicate the extent and variety of 
knowledge offered to students. A few investigations 
attempt to measure the effectiveness of the curriculum 
in terms of student growth in knowledge, behavior, 
and attitudes. A number of studies attempt to ascer- 
tain from extraschool sources the purposes the insti- 
tution seeks to serve and to construct curricular 
Programs on the basis of occupational needs of 
graduates. # 
The majority of investigations present quantitative 
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data relating to curriculum patterns. Such studies 
describe the number of courses, arrangement of 
courses, number of prerequisites, and course sequences 
in professional and nonprofessional curriculums, and 
student progress as measured in terms of credits, 
majors, electives, and fields of major concentration. 
‘The materials for these studies were secured from 
syllabi, textbooks, supplementary reference lists, li- 
braries and laboratories, and institutional bulletins 
and reports, and by interviews with and questionnaires 
submitted to students and former students, alumni, 
and institutional staff members. The directors of 
these studies were generally assisted by specialists in 
the various curricular fields and by educational organ- 
izations equipped to render effective assistance (21, 29, 
32, 36, 37). 

Differences in general and occupational objectives, 
the educational needs of the clientele, the character 
of the student body, the competency of teachers to 
offer particular courses, the adequacy of library and 
laboratory facilities, and the availability of funds by 
institutions make it difficult to appraise the effective- 
ness of curriculum patterns by pooling the findings of 
the several studies. Such differences greatly limit the 
Value of comparing curricular practices as developed 
in one institution with curricular facilities of other 
institutions. For example, an institution whose stu- 
dents wish to complete advanced engineering curricu- 
Jums will need to offer extensive mathematical train- 
ing Whereas an institution whose students enter the 
Social-service fields will need to offer only elementary 
mathematics. Consequently judgments as to the num- 
ber, organization, and sequence of courses in mathe- 
matics which a particular college should offer are 
Subject to considerable error when based merely on 
quantitative data. 

Objectives, The number of courses and of curricu- 
Jlums which an institution should develop is deter- 
mined to a very great extent by the general educa- 
tional and occupational objectives which the insti- 
tution seeks to achieve. The statement of general, 
curriculum, and course objectives is the heart of the 
accrediting procedure of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
curricular facilities of each institution applying for 
membership are judged in terms of purposes they seek 
to serve, 

One hundred sixty-nine occupational curriculums 
weré listed for the 59 institutions included in the study 
by the North Central Association (22). In general, 
curriculum facilities have been developed without in- 
quiring into the relationships between the needs of 
Society for persons who have completed such training 
and the ability of the institution to provide adequate 
facilities for such training. One land-grant institution 
offered 87 curriculums, another 19; a municipally con- 
trolled institution offered 38 curriculums, another 16; 
a denominational college 45 curriculums, another 7; 
a small liberal arts college offered 16 occupational 
curriculums. 

A technique for measuring relationship between 
aims and objectives and the quantity and quality of 
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the curricular offerings of institutions was developed 
by the Committee on Revision of Standards of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of 
the North Central Association. The curricular offer- 
ings of 59 institutions were analyzed. Data were 
Erouped to show the pattern for individual colleges, 
for groups of colleges by types, and for the entire 
group of institutions. Critical analyses were made of 
data relating to: (a) general education, (b) advanced 
education, (c) special education, (d) curriculum or- 
ganization, and (e) curriculum results. Specific ques- 
tions of fact investigated with regard to these five 
items included: content of courses, articulation, avail- 
ability and requirements of courses, means of con- 
centration, instructional facilities, and curriculum 
organization. 

Duplication of curriculum facilities. The curricu- 
lum of the “traditional” college is loosely organized 
into departments. In some colleges there are as many 
departments as there are members on the faculty, each 
department being organized around individual faculty 
members rather than on the basis of rendering service 
to students. The tendency to organize departments 
may be illustrated by one institution where the depart- 
ment of history and political science was multiplied by 
division into the departments of history, economics, 
sociology, politics, and business administration and by 
one institution where the department of English lan- 
guage and literature was split into departments of Eng- 
lish composition, dramatics, public speaking, rhetoric, 
speech, and journalism. 

The departmental organization is tending to be 
replaced by the divisional organization of the curricu- 
lum in the larger institutions. Under this plan the 
curriculum of a liberal arts college is organized into 
from four to eight divisions, each one including 
from two to twenty departments. Each division is 
administered by a chairman. Divisional organization 
provides for greater coordination of curriculum con- 
tent among the departments, for the elimination of 
duplicate courses, and for expediting the students’ 
problems in organizing curriculums which cut across 
departmental and college lines. It permits close 
articulation of the senior colleges with the graduate 
and professional schools. Thus in a particular insti- 
tution the student may enroll as a junior in the divi- 
sion of biological science and complete requirements 
for the doctorate without changing either adviser, 
division, or college. 

The organization of a large number of departments 
has resulted in the development of courses and cur- 
riculums with excessive duplication of content among 
the departments in a single institution and between 
and among institutions that are located in the same 
geographical area. Duplicate courses frequently 
offered by separate departments in a single institution 
include statistics, sociology, English, economics, and 
chemistry. Duplicate curriculums offered in highly 
specialized fields by institutions serving the same geo- 
graphical area include engineering, forestry, and 
medicine. 

The effects of unwholesome duplication of courses 
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and curriculums upon the quality of the curricular 
offerings of institutions serving the same geographical 
areas are analyzed in scores of published surveys. For 
a complete list of surveys of higher education as of 
1937, the reader should consult the volume by Eells 
(15). The topical index makes it easy to identify 
those surveys which include appraisal of curriculum 
facilities. Postwar surveys of state-wide programs of 
public higher education and of state systems of edu- 
cation which contain a significant section on public 
higher education include those of Florida (18), Idaho 
(5), Maryland (38), and West Virginia (42). 

The recommendations of Klein, Kelly, and Works 
(30), in their survey of state institutions of higher 
learning in Oregon, are unique in that they were 
accepted by the state as a basis for allocating curricu- 
lar functions among the several institutions. The 
allocations were made on the basis of major services 
required by the state and of life-career motives of 
students. The assignment of major curricular func- 
tions among the five institutions included: (a) the 
training of elementary teachers at the three normal 
schools; (b) the development of a school of science 
and the professional schools resting essentially upon 
natural sciences at Oregon State College; (c) the de- 
velopment of a school of arts, literature, and social 
sciences at the University of Oregon; (d) the offering 
of unspecialized freshman and sophomore work at 
both major institutions. Such allocation of curricular 
functions between and among state institutions is basic 
to the development of unified state systems of higher 
education in the several states. 

The arguments of the survey staff in justifying the 
allocation of curricular functions and in establishing 
a lower-upper division at the two major state institu- 
tions are pertinent today. Such an arrangement would 
provide a better curriculum for students unsuited to 
£0 on with a four-year course. The lower-division 
work would be an end in itself rather than a prepa- 
ration for upper-division work. ‘The upper division 
could exclude students who had demonstrated that 
their chances for success in a given profession were 
negligible if they continued four years in preparation 
for it. The organization of the curriculum into lower- 
upper divisions tends to penalize less the student who 
delays making the final choice of a career until he has 
had opportunity to study his own aptitudes. Transfer 
from one institution to another is accomplished with 
little difficulty. 

Professional education. Significant analyses of im- 
portant problems affecting the quantity and quality of 
professional education include the following: 

A review of dental education since the founding of 
the first school in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the present status, and strengths and weaknesses of 
the curriculum of dental schools in the United States, 
as of 1947, with suggestions for improvement, are 
presented by Horner (25). 

The objectives of engineering education and the fit- 
ness of the present-day curriculum for preparing the 
student for his profession were analyzed by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education (40). Ex- 
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tensive data relating to 150 institutions were secured 
Concerning curriculum policies and practices as ex- 
pressed in diversity of curriculums, subjects included 
in all curriculums, entrance and graduation require- 
ments, evolutionary trends in engineering curriculums, 
the cooperative method of engineering education, and 
the relationship of engineering education to the pro- 
fession. Graduates of engineering schools, members 
of national engineering societies, and teachers in engi- 
neering schools contributed observations on the need 
for training in engineering, the value of the training 
available, and the reforms which should be made 
in engineering education. Attempts were made to 
evaluate engineering curriculums and to ascertain the 
type of training best adapted to fit the graduate for 
engineering practice. The limitations of engineering 
education are analyzed, and recommendations for im- 
provement of curricular facilities are made. 

Prelegal curriculums, the curriculums of both full- 
time and part-time law schools, and the operation of 
the elective system in legal education are included 
in Reed’s study, 1928, Present Day Law Schools in 
the United States and Canada (15: No. 136). 

The basic materials for a pharmaceutical curricu- 
lum were secured by Charters, Lemon, and Monell 
(9) from an analysis of some 17,000 drug prescrip- 
tions, from inventories of crude drugs found in 1200 
retail pharmacies, and from interviews with ques- 
tionnaires submitted to Pharmacists and to staff 
members in schools of pharmacy. Voluminous in- 
formation concerning the content of the curriculum is 
presented under the three divisions of Objectives, 
method, and content. These authors made no at- 
tempt to organize the materials into courses. The 
National Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee repre- 
senting the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
has published The Pharmaceutical Syllabus. The 
Syllabus contains outlines of each of the courses re- 
quired for the Pharmaceutical curriculum. These 
outlines are included in the standards for accredita- 
tion of colleges of Pharmacy by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education. 

One of the significant studies of the Commission 
On Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education (1) involved Six universities, five liberal 
arts colleges, seven state teachers colleges, two 
Negro colleges, and three institutions closely affiliated 
with public-school Systems. Significant recommenda- 
tions for curriculum Organization and content in 
teacher-education institutions include provisions for: 
(a) responsible Participation by students in the plan- 
ning and appraising of their education; (b) the in- 
tegration of direct and theoretical learning; (c) gen- 
eral education and Subject concentration to cover 
from 80 to 85 Per cent of the undergraduate pro- 
Bram; (d) prescribed integrated courses in the bio- 
logical Sciences, the physical Sciences and mathe- 
matics, the humanities, and the social studies for all 
Prospective teachers; (e) beginning professional edu- 
cation in the freshman Year and continuing through 
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the four-year program. The Commission states that 
professional education should consist of two concen- 
trated areas and a coordinated sequence—(a) an 
Orientation course on methods and materials, (b) 
practice teaching on a full-time basis, and (c) a con- 
cluding seminar. If such a plan were accepted, sep- 
arate and autonomous courses would be abolished. 

The problems of the extent, nature, and Organiza- 
tion of graduate work in the education of teachers 
and of administrators has been studied by Cocking 
and Williams (10) and Lund (33). Their data indicate 
that graduate schools should provide more adequate 
curriculum facilities relating to the nature of children 
and adults and the implications of such knowledge 
to education; that teaching materials should synthe- 
size the contributions of medicine, psychology, psychi- 
atry, sociology, and education; and that the problems 
of education for economic well-being with the impli- 
cations for vocational education should receive 
greater emphasis. 

Significant investigations, completed prior to 1937, 
of the purposes which curriculums seek to serve and 
the occupational demands of Society upon members in 
specific professional fields are included in studies re- 
lating to the fields of dental education (15: Nos. 125, 
126), engineering education (15: No. 128), forestry 
education (15: No. 138), medical education (15: No. 
130), teacher education (15: No. 405), technical insti- 
tutes (15: No. 129), theological education (15: No. 
133), and veterinary medicine (15: No. 138). A chap- 
ter dealing with problems in each of the major fields 
of professional education is included in Kent’s Higher 
Education in America (28). 

Curriculum organization. Two significant move- 
ments, which have gained considerable momentum 
during the past several years, have affected the organi- 
Zation of the curriculum of colleges and universities: 
(a) the reorganization of the undergraduate college 
into upper and lower divisions and (b) the organiza- 
tion of major fields of concentration which cut across 
the senior-college and graduate-school levels of in- 
struction. A number of institutions as a result of their 
experiences in providing training for the armed ser- 
Vices have organized “Area Programs.” 

In establishing the lower-division or junior-college 
curriculum the first two years of college are consid- 
ered a continuation of and a supplement to the work 
of the last two years of the high school. (See JUNIOR 
COLLEGE.) Attempts to Organize the curriculum of 
these four years into a unified whole include: (a) the 
introduction of Survey or orientation courses, which 
cut across departmental boundary lines, designed to 
Orient the student in broad fields of thought and (b) 
permitting students who have completed certain 
Courses in high school and have demonstrated satis- 
factory achievement to enroll in separately organized 
Courses or class sections on the basis of previous 
knowledge. 

The establishment of major fields of concentration 
in the senior college and graduate school places em- 
phasis upon depth of penetration, by the student, of 
a single but broad field of thought. The honors 
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course, the free-reading period, the tutorial system, 
and other plans for independent work with their ac- 
companying comprehensive examinations on either a 
written or an oral basis, or both, liberate the student 
from meeting artificial time, course, and graduation 
requirements. Such changes transfer the responsi- 
bility for student progress from the teacher to the 
student and turn the emphasis from teaching to learn- 
ing. Such plans place upon both the teacher and the 
student responsibility for discovering student needs 
and abilities and for organizing student curriculums 
on an individualized basis. 

Of the changes looking toward the individualization 
of the curriculum, the honors course is the most com- 
mon. The data presented by Aydelotte in 1924 (3) 


.and in 1944 (4) and by Speek in 1932 (41) show that 


in some institutions the honors course supersedes, 
completely, traditional courses for the students who 
have demonstrated superior scholastic ability; in 
others, it replaces a fraction of the regular courses. 
Curriculum plans permitting independent work by 
superior students with appraisal of student accom- 
plishment by means of comprehensive examinations 
have enabled some undergraduate colleges to do work 
of higher quality than other institutions are accom- 
plishing on the master’s level. 

A number of institutions have reorganized their 
curricular facilities, carefully appraised the operation 
of the program, and recently published descriptive ac- 
counts of such experimentation. Among this group 
of institutions are: Antioch College (23), Bennington 
College (27), Hiram College (6), and Muskingum 
College (35). 

Area programs. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in its 1947 report (8) states 
that “the most striking phenomenon in higher edu- 
cation is the new emphasis upon international studies.” 
Two world wars and the fear of a third in one gen- 
eration, the lack of appreciation of the culture of 
other races and nations, and the lack of trained men 
to meet the needs of the armed services have en- 
couraged institutions to introduce curriculums in in- 
ternational relations and in the study of the culture 
and of the social, political, and economic organization 
of other continents. As Ee 

‘The experience of the Army in its specialized train- 
ing programs indicated that in the integrated area- 
curriculum students learned more in less time when 
instruction by one department was coordinated with 
instruction from other departments and that such an 
organization more fully exploited the abilities of the 
students. The Army found that integrated area-pro- 
grams were more effective when centers of interest 
gave unified purposes to instruction by several de- 
partments, when detailed plans were established, and 
when continuous interdepartmental cooperation was 
maintained (34). See ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. 5] 

The importance to higher education of the develop- 
ment of the area-program concept cannot be over- 
emphasized. Fenton (16) says that it is conceivable 
that area programs may constitute an approach and 


a content that exceeds the discipline of any subject- 
matter fickd herctofore comprised by the college or 
university curriculum. 

Workers’ education. The development of programs 
in workers" education is another significant addition to 
the curricular offerings of colleges and universities of 
the last decade. Basic issues in university participa- 
tion in workers’ education, the purpose and content of 
curriculum offerings, the relation of university pro- 
grams to other resources for labor education, and 
descriptive accounts of programs offered in a dozen 
institutions are presented by Ware (43). 

‘The New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University provides an 
extensive curriculum in management and labor rela- 
tions problems. This school was established by statute 
in 1945 and given a large appropriation for its de- 
velopment and support. The curriculum is designed 
to serve students who seek careers in union organiza- 
tion, government agencies, and industrial relations. 
Both undergraduate and graduate resident programs 
are provided. The School's extension service offers 
institutes and short courses in the major industrial 
communities of the state. The School provides an in- 
formation and research service to labor, management, 
and community groups throughout the state in the 
field of industrial and labor relations. 

Air transportation. A number of institutions are 
Organizing courses in air transportation. Mulvihill of 
the University of Alabama in a questionnaire study 
found that some twenty institutions offered one or 
more courses. Of this number, six had a specified 
division or major in air transportation. Thirteen 
schools indicated that their primary emphasis in these 
courses was that of management and of economics. 

Interinstitutional cooperation. Analyses of curricu- 
lum facilities of private, public, and church-controlled 
institutions serving a local or regional area show that 
traditional curriculums on the undergraduate level 
and weak or entirely nonexistent courses in the grad- 
uate and professional schools are prices paid for the 
inability of institutions to cooperate with each other. 
Interinstitutional cooperation, coordination, and re- 
Sionalization with respect to curricular offerings have 
greatly expanded during the past several years. Types 
Of such cooperation include: (a) joint use of library 
and laboratory facilities; (b) cooperative sponsoring 
of special programs; (c) allocation of responsibility 
for specific curriculums by two or more colleges each 
conducting a different phase of the program and open- 
ing the work to the students of the cooperating insti- 
tutions; (d) joint programs of extension and adult 
education; (e) cooperation between colleges and in- 
dustrial associations in the use of research facilities. 

Major obstacles to the development of desirable in- 
terinstitutional cooperation among the colleges and 
universities of the several states include petty loyalties 
of students, alumni, and staff members to a single 
school; ignorance or lack of information on the part 
of both governing boards and staff members; vested- 
interest groups in the local, state, and national gov- 
ernments, in the institutions, and in professional or- 
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ganizations; the attitude of various church groups 
which support some 900 colleges and universities; 
administrative procedures involving the scheduling of 
classes, and different requirements for entrance and 
graduation; and legal problems affecting interstate 
agreements by publicly controlled institutions. 

Examples of cooperation in curriculum planning 
involving from two to twenty institutions serving the 
same regional area include institutions located in 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Baltimore, Durham, Nashville, 
and New Orleans. The Atlanta University Center is 
representative of this type of cooperation. This 
Center includes Atlanta University, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Spelman College, Morris Brown College, Clark 
College, and Gammon Theological Seminary. Under 
the Atlanta University Center plan of affiliation Atlanta 
University, a coeducational institution receiving support 
from the Congregational Church, operates as a graduate 
and professional school; Morehouse College for men 
and Spelman College for Women, both under the con- 
trol of the Baptist Church, Morris Brown College 
Supported by the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Clark College and Gammon Theological Seminary 
Supported by the Methodist Church operate under- 
graduate and specialized professional programs. 

Each institution retains its autonomy. Classes, par- 
ticularly in the upper division, may enroll students 
from all colleges. Staff members are exchanged. 
Library and laboratory facilities are pooled. Inter- 
institutional cooperation among these six colleges 
will enable Atlanta to become an effective center for 
the higher education of Negroes. 

Encouragement of interinstitutional Cooperation has 
been given by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
Vancement of Teaching by special grants to Ccoop- 
erating institutions and through its experimental 
Cooperative program of grants-in-aid for college pro- 
fessors. Under the Srants-in-aid program six Strategi- 
cally located centers, four composed of institutions for 
White students and two for Negroes, have Teceived 
assistance. The Eeneral aim of this program is to 
advance Undergraduate education, to vitalize it, and 
to improve its quality. Each Center includes several 
institutions. The Durham Center includes the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Duke University acting 
In association with Wofford, Charleston, Converse, 
Wake Forest, and Davidson Colleges, and Furman 
University (8). 

Summary. Curriculum research presents a rather 
complete picture, quantitatively, of the Scope and con- 
tent of higher educational Programs available to stu- 
dents. The studies reveal the development of certain 
curricular trends: (a) the Organization of the college 
Curriculum into Junior and senior divisions, with the 


opment of individualized Programs which encourage 
the Student to work in relation to his capacity and 
interests; (4d) the Organization of professional and 
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semiprofessional curriculums which meet the Occupa- 
tional demands of students and of Society; (e) the 
introduction of courses, Workshops, and Conferences 
in human relations, in workers’ education, and in in- 
ternational understanding; (f) the increasing interest 
of the state and other supporting agencies in the allo- 
cation of curricular functions between and among 
institutions which serve the same geographical area; 
(8) the demand for elimination of duplicate courses 
between departments in individual institutions. 

The techniques used in collecting, organizing, and 
interpreting the data vary greatly from study to study 
due, in large part, to diversity in institutional aims, 
personnel facilities, physical resources, and specific 
institutional problems leading to the authorization of 
each study. Much of the material presented is of little 
Significance. Many of the studies relating to specific 
curricular problems are incomplete, inaccurate, inap- 
propriately analyzed, and fragmentary in character. 
Fundamental research in such curriculum problems as 
the following is an urgent necessity: What should 
be the objectives of general education? Graduate 
education? Professional education? What type of 
Curriculum organization is best for students working 
on the undergraduate, graduate, and professional 
levels? What emphasis should be placed on specific 
curriculums leading to Occupational careers? What 
instruments are appropriate for measuring the quality 
of curriculums? 

W. RAY SMITTLE 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— VII. METH- 
ODS OF TEACHING. The research bearing upon 
instructional procedures at the college level, which is 
largely a product of the period since 1920, includes 
both experimental studies and questionnaire investiga- 
tions (1, 2, 3, 18, 44). In many of the experimental 
studies the investigator has been unusually careful in 
equating experimental and control groups, in control- 
ling variable factors, and in formulating guarded gen- 
eralizations. The fact that many of these workers 
are teachers of psychology, education, and science, 
making studies in their own fields of instruction, may 
have been a major factor in effecting carefully planned 
experiments. 

On the other hand, a number of experimental 
studies are open to criticism. In some of them the 
student population involved was so small and the ex- 
perimental period so short that the findings do not 
contribute much to a basis for generalization. But 
probably a more serious weakness lies in the measure- 
ment of student achievement. In practically all cases 
the measurement was by means of new-type tests. Al- 
though these instruments possess certain inherent 
values, they have definite limitations, among them 
the failure to measure all of the outcomes which are 
claimed for some instructional procedures. Problem 
and essay tests, comprehensive examinations, and term 
papers are also imperfect measuring instruments. 
Hence the evaluation of methods of teaching on the 
basis of scores resulting from the administration of 
new-type tests or any other single type of measuring 
instrument will not be dependable. 

Research in the area of teaching methods has dealt 
not only with instructional procedures, e.g. lecture or 
recitation, but also with the making of assignments, 
the techniques of motivation and of sustaining interest, 
and the means of evaluating achievement. Many of 
the experiments have involved several of these factors. 
Questionnaire investigations have dealt with a variety 
of topics, such as students’ interests, preferences, study 
habits, and the like. But the total research is more 
fragmentary than that at the elementary- or secondary- 
school levels. (See METHODS OF TEACHING.) Asa 
result generalization on the basis of the findings is 
difficult. Hence reported evidence in favor of a new 
instructional procedure should not be uneritically 
accepted. 

Instructional procedures. A review of the research 
reveals that an experimental procedure is almost 
always shown to be equivalent or superior in effective- 
ness to the control method with which it is com- 
pared. This may be due to the fact that the newness 
of the procedure makes an appeal to and stimulates 
both students and instructors. It is generally accepted 
that teacher zeal and enthusiasm contribute to the 
success of any instructional procedure, and an attempt 
to control this factor tends to limit the flexibility and 
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adaptability of instruction—two characteristics of good 


teaching. 

A significant generalization contributed to by a 
number of experimental studies is that, in spite of 
much contention to the contrary, the lecture method 
with large groups has not been shown to be an in- 
effective method of instruction. Experiments involv- 
ing recitation and discussion methods have shown 
them also to be useful procedures. There have been 
a few experimental studies involving the project 
method, problem method, or independent study plan; 
the findings indicate that these procedures are as 
effective as the more conventional methods with which 
they are compared. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that any instructional procedure is useful which stimu- 
lates the interest of the student and produces desirable 
activity leading to educational accomplishment and 
intellectual growth. 

Remmers (47) compared three methods of instruc- 
tion in elementary-psychology classes: lecture-recita- 
tion, with two lectures a week for groups of 150 to 
170 students and one recitation period a week with the 
large group broken into four separate classes; small 
recitation groups of from 35 to 40 students meeting 
three times a week; and a large lecture group of 125 
students meeting three times a week for lectures only. 
Under the lecture-recitation plan, average achieve- 
ment, as measured, tended to be somewhat higher and 
retention more permanent than under the small-group 
recitation procedure. However, student attitudes 
tended to favor the latter. Lectures three times a 
week were approximately as effective, in terms of the 
measured achievement, as the lecture-recitation plan 
and slightly more so than the small-group recitation. 
On points where the procedures were comparable, 
Longstaff (35) reached essentially the same conclu- 
sions. 

Greene (19) reported that in elementary psychology 
guided reading (reading of test questions followed by 
a search for the answers) was “very superior” to 
either the lecture method or unguided reading. How- 
ever, since the test questions appear to have been used 
for guiding the reading and also for measuring the 
achievement, this result was to be expected. Gaskill 
(17) permitted one group of psychology students to 
listen to a lecture at a broadcasting studio while an- 
other was to hear the talk over radio sets; a “small 
but significant” superiority was found for the radio- 
listening group. Tyler and others (60) compared the 
achievement, as evidenced by final marks in the course, 
in elementary psychology of 850 students who met 
three days a week for regular classroom work and 
two days for laboratory work with 4518 students who 
attended lecture sections five days a week. The 
laboratory students obtained somewhat higher marks, 
but there is no justification for generalization because 
there had been no control over the groups or the 
instruction. 

Other investigators reported that individual demon- 
stration in elementary college biology had certain ad- 
vantages over the jaboratory method (28); that the 
lecture-demonstration method in chemistry was effec- 
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tive as compared with individual laboratory work (13); 
that for high-ability students in physics the lecture- 
demonstration method was superior, whereas students 
of lesser ability learned more effectively when given 
opportunity for individual laboratory experiences (54). 

Hartmann (20) reported essentially negative findings 
from a study in which one of two matched groups of 
general-psychology students attended a regular class 
consisting of recitations and lectures thrice weekly 
while the members of the other group were allowed 
a limited number of individual conferences with the 
instructor in place of the third class period. Barnard 
(4) compared the efficacy of a lecture-socialized recita- 
tion method with that of a group-study method. Ob- 
jective examinations given to both groups at the end 
of the eighth and sixteenth weeks failed to demon- 
strate the superiority of one method over the other. 
In a study in which learning from lectures was com- 
pared with learning from reading, Corey (11) reported 
findings favorable to reading when measures of imme- 
diate recall were considered; on the basis of delayed 
recall, the difference was not considered significant. 

Shirley and Hevner (51) reported that, as measured 
by an ordinary objective examination, students in 
laboratory-psychology classes learned as much by the 
project method as by an “ordinary routine” procedure 
and evidenced as much interest in and satisfaction from 
the work. The project method was found much better 
for the student of above-average ability to whom the 
routine of ordinary laboratory work was distasteful 
and for those who liked original work. Hartmann 
(21), with two groups each in elementary psychology 
and educational psychology, in an effort to determine 
the merits of two versus three class meetings a week, 
found no statistically significant differences in the 
results of the achievement tests administered. Ryan's 
comparison (49) of class instruction with independent 
study showed that those who attended class made 
higher achievement scores. They, however, devoted 
considerably more time to the subject. With time 
equated, independent study was considered advan- 
tageous. 

Using six groups of students in educational psychol- 
Og, a total of 165, paired on the basis of test results 
in intelligence, reading, and knowledge of educational 
psychology, Weisenfluh (62) compared the merits of 
the block-unit and subject plans of teaching. The 
block-unit plan involved large divisions or blocks 
subdivided into smaller units for learning purposes, 
with discussion, reviews, reports, and a study guide 
provided for each unit. ‘The subject plan emphasized 
use of “learning threads” (a concept of significance 
running through several blocks of material and lead- 
ing to generalization and permanency) and appraisal 
tests to develop insight, with the class period spent mn 
study rather than in discussion. Greater progress in 
educational psychology was reported for the subject 
plan. 

Other investigators reported that teachers in sum- 
mer workshops with emphasis on tne project type 
of learning subsequently modified considerably their 
instructional procedure (24); that the Morrison unit 
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plan was particularly successful in social-studies 
courses stressing problem solving or modification of 
behavior (41); that individualized instruction in Eng- 
lish composition had certain advantages over group 
instruction (29); that a group of superior students 
working in individual conferences and informal eve- 
ning meetings of a seminar type, as preparation to 
pass a course in educational psychology by examina- 
tion, were superior on an objective examination to stu- 
dents in regular classes and in accelerated sections (32). 

The results of experimental studies have indicated 
that “lectures, « demonstrations, recitations, projects, 
problems, and independent study are effective. The 
complexity of the teaching-learning process is such that 
attempts to establish the relative merit of a “general 
method” of teaching are likely to prove inconclusive. 
Many students prefer that college teachers employ 
a variety of instructional procedures. Students enjoy 
and profit from methods that stress intelligent class- 
room participation (58, 65), but the lecture is rated 
best as a ground-covering technique (36). For class 
discussion to be effective, students should present 
opinions and evidence already at hand, locate specific 
problems for consideration, and utilize opportunities 
for interpretation and organization of newly acquired 
information (42). In dealing with social problems, 
actual experiences in the form of field trips and con- 
ferences are important in modification of attitudes and 
in problem solving (6, 53). 

Study procedures. A number of investigations have 
yielded results indicating that study procedures of 
students are affected by the character of the tests 
administered to them. Douglass and Tallmadge (15), 
by means of a questionnaire, found that the use of 
objective tests resulted in students focusing their atten- 
tion upon details and exact wording of passages while 
the subjective or essay type seemed to stimulate 
methods of preparation involving the formulation of 
“personal opinion regarding the material involved,” 
attention to understanding underlying relationships, 
attempts to draw conclusions from tables, and study 
of notes on the text and lectures with little attention 
to memorizing. 

In three classes in educational measurement Class 
(9) found that students paid much more attention to 
details when studying for objective examinations than 
when preparing for an essay-type test. In a somewhat 
more extended investigation Meyer (40) found that, 
in preparing for essay-type tests, students made sum- 
maries and answered sample questions; in studying for 
true-false and multiple-choice tests, they took random 
notes and underlined details in notebooks; and in 
studying for completion tests, although the method of 
their preparation was the same as that for true-false 
and multiple-choice tests, they exerted more effort. 
Terry (56) reported that the majority of 135 students 
in five psychology classes varied their preparation for 
different types of objective tests which in this instance 
were the listing-recall, completion, and true-false. He 
also concluded (57) that a problem test distributed in 
advance to an experimental group of students, as a 
means of motivating the reviewing of a given unit in 
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educational psychology, promoted helpful study habits 
and professionally valuable attitudes in the case of 
many students. In addition, there was as great gain 
in informational learning as was secured from the 
control groups which did not know the nature of the 
test before the time of examination. 

Meyer (39) also showed that differences in methods 
of study caused differences in test results. Four 
matched groups of clementary-psychology students 
were instructed to prepare for multiple-choice, true- 
false, completion, and essay-type examinations respec- 
tively. Then each of the four groups was tested with 
all four types of tests. The results, confirming those 
of an earlier study by Meyer (40), are interesting be- 
cause they show that the examination mind-set is 
effective not so much for the reason that different types 
of examinations stimulate fundamentally different 
types of preparation but because that, if material is 
studied for the purpose of reproduction, the prepara- 
tion will result in a superior test performance regard- 
less of the specific type of examination administered. 
For the most economical learning, therefore, students 
should study preferably with an essay-examination 
mind-set. 

Shipley (50) found that the experimental groups 
which had either one or two general class-discussion 
periods a week, the remaining periods being devoted 
to small-group discussions and directed study, were at 
least equal in accomplishment to the control classes 
which had three general class-discussion periods a 
week. Parker (46) found specific study material in 
connection with a basic textbook to be more helpful 
to the middle group of students than to the very 
superior or very inferior. Lauer (33) conducted an 
experiment in which he attempted to improve the 
reading habits of students in educational psychology. 
An average increase of 35 per cent in the rate of 
reading was secured; the greatest gain was found in 
reading nontechnical material. The initially most 
rapid readers showed the greatest per cent gains. No 
data were reported relative to gains in comprehension, 
nor was an attempt made to study the influence of the 
training in reading on achievement in educational 
psychology or in other courses. 

In the motor skills of dart throwing and basketball 
shooting, “mental practice" proved almost as effective 
as actual practice (61). Employing a questionnaire, 
Wittenborn and others (63, 64) identified certain study 
techniques as positively related to criteria of achieve- 
ment in foreign languages. 

‘Testing procedures. A few investigators have 
studied questions relating to the program of testing. 
Noll (45) investigated the influence of frequent quizzes 
upon the effectiveness of teaching and concluded that, 
for purposes of motivation and increasing total 
achievement, tests were not an important factor. 
However, Turney (59), using two small groups of stu- 
dents which had been equated on the basis of a mental 
test, found that frequent testing (twelve short quizzes 
in addition to the midsemester and final examinations) 
enabled the experimental group to overcome an initial 
deficiency in subject-matter achievement and to equal 
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the final achievement record of the control §roup. 
Johnson (27) used 55 pairs of freshmen girls in a 
course dealing with child development to determine 
the effect of informal objective tests, given at the end 
of each unit of work to the experimental group while 
the control group spent an equal amount of time in 
student-conducted oral review. The same objective 
examination was used for both groups as pretest, end- 
test, and posttest (twelve weeks after the close of the 
course). ‘The conclusion was that frequent testing 
stimulated achievement to a significant degree although 
such superiority did not persist on the posttest. Ross 
and Henry (48) reported results favorable to weekly 
testing in psychology courses, especially in the case of 
students initially in the lowest fourth on the pretest. 
However, experimental and control groups were not 
strictly equated, and this condition may have affected 
the results. Keys (31) studied the effect on learning 
and retention of weekly as opposed to monthly tests 
and found that the mean score of those who took 
Weekly tests was 12 per cent higher than that of those 
who had monthly tests and that retention as measured 
by retests was 7 per cent higher for the weekly-test 
group. Another study by Keys (30) suggests that the 
retention of both groups was probably aided by the 
periodic tests. He found that, if certain true-false 
items are contained in a midterm examination as well 
aS in a pretest, there is greater retention with respect 
to these items on a final examination than when these 
pretest items are not included in the midterm quiz. 

Smeltzer (52) with the help of seven instructors or- 
Eanized experimental groups in educational psychology 
Whose work was divided into Weekly units accom- 
Panied by an objective test. For good performance 
On the test a holiday was granted while weak students 
Were given review and extra work. The control groups 
had informal lectures and discussions, all students at- 
tended five days per week, and units were not so defi- 
nitely organized. These groups were given only the 
pretests and the final examinations Which were also 
Liven to the experimental groups. The superiority of 
the experimental procedure Suggests that the passing 
point could be raised more than one fourth and still 
have the same number of students receive credit for 
the course. McClusky (37) found that the preparation 
Of a paper covering one half of the course Was as 
effective in terms of a new-type examination adminis- 
tered without previous notice as Was direct prepara- 
tion for the same test. Stumpf (55), using five college 
classes in education with a total of 7363 reactions to 
true-false statements, found that students did as well 
by having the statements read to them as by reading 
for themselves and that performance as a result of the 
listening procedure had a more marked relationship 
to potential ability although student preference favored 
reading rather than listening. 

Motivation. Hartmann (22) measured the relative 
interest value of representative items taught in ele- 
mentary psychology by presenting to 400 under- 
graduate students, mainly sophomores at the Pennsyl- 
Vania State College, a list of 256 statements compiled 
from five textbooks in Psychology. The findings indi- 
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cated that students are least interested in items relating 
to “nervous and mental diseases,” “special mental con- 
ditions,” “nervous system,” “sensation and perception,” 
and “plant and animal behavior.” They were most 
interested in subject matter relating to “social func- 
tions of the individual,” “attention, memory, and 
thought,” “mental measurements,” “evolution and 
heredity,” and “feeling and emotion.” In a later study 
by Hartmann and Hamm (23) it was reported that 
the “laws of learning” and “psychology of school sub- 
jects” are more interesting than “native traits” and “in- 
dividual differences.” Dimmick (14) compared groups 
Of superior and inferior students of general psychology 
in terms of their work interests, as these are measured 
by Miner’s Blank for the Analysis of Work Interests. 
Statistically reliable differences in work interests were 
found between these groups as well as between groups 
of nonpsychology and psychology students. It was 
concluded that, in addition to intelligence, there exist 
certain work interests and attitudes which are con- 
tributory to success in specific college courses. 

Israeli (26) obtained from two groups of students, 
numbering 66 and 38 and composed mostly of sopho- 
mores, preferences with respect to different parts of 
lectures in general Psychology. Demonstrations were 
considered most interesting and textbook material 
least interesting, while nontextbook material rated 
higher than the text. 

Other investigations‘ of interests and incentives have 
been concerned with such problems as: correlation 
between degree of interest in a college course and the 
mark received; effect of teacher popularity upon in- 
terest in school subjects; influence upon achievement 
of knowledge of progress, exemption from examina- 
tions, and expectation of fraternity initiation; effect of 
Scholarship appointments on marks; and more recently 
with the psychological effects of doing a monotonous 
task (8), level of aspiration for a test to be taken (16), 
and the effect of shock on the acquisition and reten- 
tion of motor and verbal habits (5). 

These investigations of incentives and interests 
have indicated that no single best method of motiva- 
tion exists. Since the interests and attitudes with which 
a student comes to college can be modified in de- 
sirable directions, the skillful teacher may well stimu- 
late the interests of the learner through appropriate 
adaptation of instructional methods, teaching mate- 
rials, and the physical conditions of classroom and 
campus. 

Error diagnosis and remedial Instruction. A num- 
ber of investigators have reported beneficial effects 
from instruction planned to correct deficiencies re- 
vealed by tests. Deal (12) concluded that nine fresh- 
man-sophomore classes in education, which met once 
a week for at least one hour in which drill tests in 
reading and remedial instruction were provided, 
Showed a median gain in reading comprehension of 
more than 100 per cent, while Virtually no gain was 
recorded for three control Eroups. Brown (7), on the 
basis of analyses of statistics textbooks and student 
difficulties, suggested that the teaching of beginning 
statistics may be improved through remedial instruc- 
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tion for students weak in the elements of arithmetic 
and algebra and through the postponement until a 
later course of certain of the more difficult mathe- 
matical concepts. Hertzberg and others (25) found 
experimental groups in educational psychology, to 
which he had returned their objective tests as study 
aids in correcting errors, superior in achievement to 
control groups that did not have such study aids. 
This review of the tests, however, did not improve 
delayed recall as measured by the final examination. 
The study suggests that an evaluation of remedial 
instruction should include a delayed-recall test. 

Studies of apprising students of errors made on tests 
indicate that such a procedure is beneficial when there 
is definite provision for the students to correct the 
errors made. 

McClusky (38) compared the teaching value of 
two methods of scoring examination papers. Of two 
paired groups of college students, who were given the 
same mid-term test, one group corrected its own 
papers by merely checking on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the responses, while the other group partici- 
pated in a discussion of the reasons for considering 
each answer correct or incorrect. Retests were made 
with the same examination administered without 
warning. The group which had merely checked its 
answers showed no loss, the checking having appar- 
ently counterbalanced any forgetting which might have 
occurred. The discussion group, however, showed a 
marked gain on the retests. Morgan and Morgan 
(43), also, showed that a knowledge of success or 
failure on the items of a pretest resulted in a signifi 
cant amount of learning, as indicated by the results 
of retests. 

Little (34) used seven sections in psychology, vary- 
ing in size from 21 to 42 members, taught by four 
different instructors, with two sections used as a “test 
machine group,” two as a “drill machine group,” and 
three as a control group. For the “test machine 
group,” on completion of the test, each student pre- 
sented the answer sheet to the instructor who scored 
it immediately, tabulating the score on a distribution 
table (on the blackboard) which also indicated a pre- 
assigned letter mark. The answer slip was then re- 
turned to the student who checked the errors against 
his textbook, As soon as all had finished, there was 
group discussion of the test, particularly on those items 
revealed by the item tabulator as most frequently 
missed. The “drill machine group” followed the same 
general procedure, except that the student used a drill 
machine which automatically scored = 
worked through it. The student was told to note his 
errors as reported by the machine, and to take the test 
two or three times using the textbook if desired), but 
the score on the first was used. The 
control group placed the responses on answer cards. 
There was neither discussion of test exercises on the 
day when given nor repetition of the tests. The results 
indicated that: (a) students immediately apprised of 
their test results and চ! to correct 
errors and to discuss the Ee 
profited markedly in terms of final examination results 
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Over students who did not have such an advantage 
and (b) students who were informed concerning the 
correctness or incorrectness of their responses to each 
item of a test and given opportunity to correct de- 
ficiencies by repeating the tests, consulting the text 
when necessary, likewise profited in this way, with the 
greatest benefit accruing to those who usually score 
in the lower half of the distribution. 

Needed research. Most of the research in this area 
has been done with education, psychology, and science 
classes, probably because of the interests and training 
of the staff members of these departments. However, 
experimentation and evaluation should assume a 
campus-wide basis. Within a score of years a number 
of innovations in curriculum and method, some of 
them being designated as an “experimental plan," have 
been adopted without careful appraisal before or after 
installation. This practice suggests needed research 
—critical appraisal of existing conditions and objective 
evaluation of innovations introduced. 

Among the trends in higher education that should 
be evaluated more completely are: (a) adjustment of 
the program to the individual student, including honors 
courses, independent study, and tutorial instruction; 
(b) comprehensive examinations; (c) achievement ex- 
aminations as a substitute for “time spent” in granting 
academic credit or college degrees, including deviation 
from the four-year unit for college graduation; (d) 
organization of divisions, such as biological sciences 
and social sciences, for the purpose of stressing rela- 
tionships between departments of instruction; (e) pro- 
grams of general education. 

See also METHODS OF TEACHING. 

CARTER V. Goop 
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COMPARABLE MEASURES. The need for com- 
parable measures. It is frequently desirable to make 
comparison between a person's status in two different 
measurements or traits. Thus one may for various 
reasons wish to compare John Doe's height with his 
general intelligence, or Mary Doe's IQ from Test A 
with her IQ from Test B, or the like. Obviously no 
immediate or direct comparison is possible between 
height (measured in inches) and intelligence (meas- 
ured in points on an intelligence test). Nor is it alto- 
gether safe directly to compare the IQ's from Test A 
and Test B. An IQ of 100 on one standard intelli- 
gence test will, to be sure, generally mean the same 
as an IQ of 100 on another (if one assumes that the 
two tests have been standardized on similar samples); 
but an IQ of 120 may for the first test signify (say) 
the 80th percentile while for the second the same IQ 
signifies (say) the 90th percentile (7). Indeed, an IQ 
of 120 from one and the same test does not neces- 
sarily have the same meaning at an early age as 
the identical IQ from the same test at a later age (3). 
Clearly, then, direct comparability of two sets of meas- 
urements is not to be taken for granted but must for 
each instance, even the most plausible, be suitably 
ascertained. The importance of this principle for edu- 
cational measurement is self-evident when one con- 
siders how frequently comparisons are made between 
an individual's scores in different functions or between 
his scores in the same function at different periods of 
development. 

Systems of comparable scores. Two general sys- 
tems exist for converting original (raw) measurements 
into comparable scores. The first converts the original 
scores of each distribution into percentile ranks; the 
second converts the original scores of each distribu- 
tion into so-called “standard scores.” The two sys- 
tems do not yield entirely equivalent results; each 
system has its special advantages; both systems are in 
use. 

Requirements for comparability. Regardless of 
which system is used, certain requirements must be 
met before fully comparable scores in X and Y can be 
determined. 

THE REQUIREMENT OF SIMILAR SAMPLES. Calcula- 
tion of comparable scores in X and Y presupposes that 
the sample of cases measured in X is essentially similar 
to that measured in Y. If, for example, one investi- 
gator happens to standardize his achievement test in a 
slightly dull group and another happens to standardize 
his test in a somewhat brighter group, then equal per- 
centile ranks in the two tests RE SR orictine 
parable degrees of ability. This i is sometim 
avoidable by use of the same group for standardizing 
two or more different tests. The same-group proce- 
dure, however, will not always be successful: such 
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complications as practice effects and factors related to 
motivation may enter to complicate the situation. A 
further difficulty is illustrated by the attempt to stand- 
ardize (say) a test of intelligence and a test of audi- 
tory acuity in a single random sample of urban chil- 
dren. The difficulty here is that urban children are, 
as compared with the entire child population, some- 
what selected in intelligence but unselected in auditory 
acuity. An identical group need not constitute a 
similar sample with regard to two different measure- 
ments. 

THE REQUIREMENT OF EQUAL RELIABILITY OF MEAS- 
UREMENT. The items entered in a child's “permanent 
record card” are typically not of equal reliability. In- 
telligence-test scores may have a reliability coefficient 
(rn) of .90; teachers’ marks a reliability of .70; per- 
sonality ratings, .50; the accomplishment quotient 
(AQ), .40; etc. Suppose, now, that in order to facili- 
tate intercomparison and interpretation (whether for 
purposes of research or guidance), all the data are 
converted into standard scores. The corresponding 
true scores, with which one should be concerned, are 
not equivalent because of the variation in reliability 
(4: 319). Suppose, for example, that a certain child is 
found to have raw standard scores of +1.00 both in 
intelligence and in AQ. If the reliabilities for these 
measures are .90 and .40 respectively, then the child's 
estimated true score for intelligence is (.9) (+1.0) and 
for AQ is (.4)(+1.0). (See formula below.) The 
raw standard scores, in other words, indicate equality 
of the individual's intelligence and AQ; the estimated 
true scores, however, indicate a difference (.9 — .4). 
Obviously, then, standard scores are not directly com- 
parable unless based on measurements of equal re- 
liability. A corresponding rule applies to percentile 
ranks. 

When original measurements differ substantially in 
reliability, the raw or original standard scores (z) 
may be converted to estimated “true” scores by the 
formula (4: 333), 


Estimated true score = riz 


The estimated true rank of an individual is defined 
as the mean of an infinite number of ranks, each being 
based upon corresponding raw measures in similar 
populations. Conversion of a raw percentile rank (P) 
into an estimated true rank may be accomplished 
with sufficient accuracy by use of the formula, 


Estimated true rank = 50 + ru(P — 50) 


It should be noted that the result obtained is the esti- 
mated true position of the individual in the distribu- 
tion of raw measures. His percentile rank in the 
population of estimated true scores should be the same 
as in the population of raw scores. 

In the use of these formulas it is necessary to re- 
member that (a) the true values provided by the 
formulas apply only on the average, rather than 
strictly to each individual, and (b) the reliability co- 
efficient (which enters into each of the formulas) is 
sometimes not uniform throughout the scale of meas- 
urement, being sometimes either higher or lower at 
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the extremes. Such limitations of the formulas should 
not discourage their proper application wherever sub- 
stantial differences in reliability exist; on the other 
hand, they should encourage the effort to obtain raw 
measurements sufficiently reliable (ri: approaching 
1.00) so that the correction for unreliability becomes 
practically negligible. 

THE REQUIREMENT OF SIMILARITY IN SHAPE OF FRE- 
QUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS. Consider the standard scores 
for two groups of measures: 


— M,; 


_ 2X: X:— M, 
ERR 


and z: = respectively. 


What, now, if Mi: and Ms are not fully comparable, 
Or if 0; and co» are not fully comparable? In either 
of these events the standard scores z: and z: (de- 
pendent as they are on Mi; and Ms, and on o; and G2) 
will themselves not be fully comparable—except pos- 
sibly on the rare chance that the incomparability of 
the two means should nicely counterbalance that be- 
tween the standard deviations. 


“ Curve A Curve B IR 
Mean 


Mean 


FIG. 1 Incomparability of means for distributions 
differing in skewness 


In general, M;, and Ms, will fail to be fully com- 
Parable, if the two distributions differ in skewness. 
Figure 1 illustrates such a case. In curve A the mean 
is at a point below which lie 60 Per cent of the cases, 
i.e. the mean is at the 60th percentile; in curve B the 
mean is at the 40th percentile. There may be some 
Who would insist that, by definition, two means from 
similar samples are always comparable—even if (to 
Suppose an extreme instance) the mean in one case is 
(Say) at the 90th percentile and in the other at the 
10th percentile. A more Teasonable view, however, 
would hold that M, and Ms in curves A and B are not 


fully comparable because the two curves are differently 
skewed. 


Curve C Curve D 
2d € 
“Ig Mean +1g “lg Mean +10 


FIG, 2 Incomparability of standard deviatio. 
distributions differing in shape Fer 


Similarly two standard deviations are not always 
fully comparable. Thus in curve C of Figure 2 the 
distance between —160 and lo subtends 75 per cent 
of the cases, while in curve D the nominally identical 
distance subtends only 60 per cent of the cases; also, 
In curve C the distance 4+2.50 falls well within the 
upper limit of the distribution, while in curve D 
the nominally identical distance falls well beyond the 
Upper limit. To insist that the standard deviation of 
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curve C is, by definition, fully comparable with that 
of curve D (and of every other curve, Tegardless of 
shape) appears highly strained. It seems much more 
reasonable to admit that two standard deviations are 
not fully comparable unless they are derived from 
distributions of essentially similar shape. 

Similarity of shape of two distributions is thus a 
fundamental prerequisite to fully comparable stand- 
ard scores. And the same prerequisite applies in gen- 
eral with regard to percentile ranks. Thus in Figure 1 
the 99th percentile in curve A is sensed to represent 
a higher score than the nominally identical percentile 
in curve B; and analogously the 1st percentile in curve 
B is sensed to represent a lower value than the 1st 
percentile in curve A. These intuitions are objectively 
verifiable since the standard scores for the points in 
question are, in fact, unequal. Fully comparable 
measures are alike with respect to both percentile 
rank and standard score. 

Many distributions in educational statistics are of 
tolerably similar shape, approximating the so-called 
normal or Gaussian curve. On the other hand, a 
significant number of variables (especially in studies of 
Socioeconomic factors and personal-social behavior) 
Seem to yield distinctly nonnormal distributions. 
How to obtain scores for such variables, reasonably 
comparable with those for more typically normal dis- 
tributions, is as yet an unsatisfactorily solved problem. 

One suggested solution for the problem is the “ad- 
Justment” or transformation of nonnormal distribu 
tions to the normal form (5, 6: 278-79). This solu- 
tion requires discriminating application. Where the 
departure from normality is caused by inadequacies 
of measurement, normalization may indeed be ad- 
visable; otherwise, the procedure is highly questionable. 

‘THE REQUIREMENT OF EQUAL UNITS IN THE ORIG- 
INAL MEASUREMENTS. Equal units in the original 
measurements are assumed in the calculation of the 
mean and of the standard deviation (both of which 
enter into standard scores). Equal units in the orig- 
inal measurements, while of course always desirable, 
are less essential where the percentile-rank system of 
comparable scores is employed. The problem of 
qual units is technical and philosophic and cannot be 
more than merely mentioned within the space limita- 
tions of the present article. 

Variations of the “standard score” type of com- 
Parable measure. The essential characteristic of 
standard scores is that, without alteration of the shape 
of the frequency distribution, they reduce the mean 
Of any distribution to 0.00 and the standard deviation 
to 1.00. Such standard Scores, however, entail two 
Practical disadvantages: (a) they involve both plus 
and minus values and (b) they involve decimal points. 
The essential advantage of a uniform mean and a uni- 
form standard deviation may be retained without suf- 
fering these disadvantages. In the type of measure 
known as T scores, the mean is uniformly 50 and the 
standard deviation 10. By the method originally pro- 
posed by McCall (6: 278-79), the calculation of T 
Scores involves transformation of the original distribu- 
tion into a normal curve; at present, however, 50- 
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called T scores are more commonly obtained by the 


formula, 
T score = 10z + 50. 


It is sometimes desired that the mean and standard 
deviation of one’s distributions should not be 0 and 
1.00 (as in standard scores) or 50 and 10 (as in T 
scores) but the same as in some empirical master or 
criterion distribution. This case is discussed in ref- 
erence 1. 

Comparable versus predicted scores. Suppose we 
know that a child's standard score for intelligence is 
(say) + 20 and that the corresponding true score is 
+1.80. On the basis of this and this alone what 
should we expect his true score to be in general school 
achievement? The answer is not +1.80 since this 
figure would overlook the imperfect correlation (or the 
regression) between achievement and intelligence. A 
comparable score is not the same as a predicted score 
— except, of course, in the hypothetical case where 
the correlation between the two variables in question 
is + 1.00. 

Comparison of the standard-score and percentile- 
rank systems. The percentile-rank system of compar- 
able measures has enjoyed wide favor because of its 
ready understandability. It has been severely criticized, 
however, on the ground that the percentile-rank unit is 
a “stretchy” unit, becoming larger and larger as one 
approaches the 100th percentile (or, at the opposite 
extreme, the Oth percentile). Although this criticism 
is undoubtedly true, it has perhaps been overempha- 
sized. In a normal curve, for example, there is a 
nearly linear relation between standard scores and 
percentile ranks, unless one proceeds above the 85th 
(or below the 15th) percentile (see Figure 3). In 
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FIG. 3 Relation between standard scores and 
percentile ranks in a normal distribution 


other words, for about the middle 70 per cent of the 
cases, the percentile-rank unit may generally be ex- 
pected to fulfill reasonably well the requirement of 
equality (provided, of course, that the original scores 
are themselves measured in terms of a stable, equal 
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unit). For extreme cases, however, the objection con- 
cerning the unequal, “stretchy” nature of the percen- 
tile-rank unit is certainly valid. 

Sometimes the inequality of the percentile-rank unit 
is not completely understood. It might, for example, 
be urged that the probability of exceeding a percentile 
rank of 1 is 99 in 100; of exceeding a percentile rank 
of 2, is 98 in 100; of exceeding a percentile rank of 3, 
is 97 in 100; etc—and what series could proceed more 
equally and uniformly than that? ‘This argument, 
however, overlooks the difference between equal steps 
of probability and equal steps of measurement. 

Two other disadvantages of the percentile rank may 
be mentioned. One is the theoretical but highly im- 
portant fact that percentile ranks do not lend them- 
selves readily to mathematical manipulation. Whereas 
the standard score is the favorite type of score in 
mathematical statistics (correlation, for example, rests 
squarely on the use of standard scores), the mathema- 
tical statistics utilizing percentile ranks are practically 
nil. A second disadvantage of percentile ranks is that, 
toward the extremes of the distribution, such ranks 
suffer loss both in validity and in comprehensibility. 
Thus, the bottom person in a group of 100 would (by 
the technique of calculation described in reference 4, 


PP. 168-69) have a percentile rank of i X 100, or 


.5. Now suppose that this same person, with the same 
score, were in a group not of 100, but of 10,000—and 
still at the bottom of the distribution; in this case his 


-5__ x 100, or .005—a markedly 


different rank (despite the identity of his raw score). 
A percentile rank of .005 is, moreover, so low as not 
to be readily comprehensible. These difficulties do not 
arise (except in much lesser degree) in the case of a 
standard-score system. 

As compared with the percentile-rank system, the 
standard-score method suffers from its less ready un- 
derstandability for the majority of those who use tests, 
keep test records, etc. This seems, unfortunately, to 
have retarded the adoption of standard scores more 
than it has encouraged further statistical study and 
insight. 

Comments and suggestions. It appears necessary to 
emphasize the danger of making direct comparison 
between scores, without first inquiring whether the 
requirements for direct comparison are sufficiently ful- 
filled. How many teachers in comparing a child’s 
reading age and arithmetic age, for example, stop to 
inquire whether a retardation of one year in reading 
means an equal retardation (in terms of standard 
scores) as one year in arithmetic? How many teachers 
in comparing (say) intelligence quotients with accom- 
plishment quotients stop to consider the effect of the 
unequal reliability of these two measures? A more 
critical appraisal of such naive comparisons would 
appear to be well justified. 

One common purpose in computing comparable 
Scores is to enable the plotting of psychographs or pro- 
files for individual cases. When a psychograph in- 
cludes a wide variety of data, differences in reliability 


percentile rank is 
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of measurement, shape of distributions, nature of 
standardization samples, etc. are very likely to occur. 
To insist, in such a situation, on fully comparable 
scores is obviously impractical. What is needed is 
quantitative standards for objective evaluation of the 
degree of comparability. In this connection it is well 
to remember that two sets of scores may be sufficiently 
comparable for some purposes (or some individuals) 
but not for others. The problems involved in the 
measurement and improvement of comparability are 
fundamental and justify a persistent research attack. 

Nothing has been said in the present report on com- 
parable points in curves of learning. The interest of 
education in learning and growth should encourage 
further attention to the problems involved in defining 
comparable points in such curves. 

Standard scores are typically based on the standard 
deviation as the measure of variability of the distribu- 
tion. It may be suggested that the probable error 
(PE) has certain advantages over the standard devi- 
ation for this purpose. (Use of the PE instead of o 
would involye no fundamental change since the PE 
is itself a linear function of the standard deviation—PE 
= .67450.) The possible advantages of the use of the 
PE are twofold: (a) The PE (representing in a nor- 
mal curve the distance from the mean to the 25th or 
75th percentile) is a more readily understood measure 
of dispersion than 0 (2). (b) In a normal distribution 
a standard score of +10 represents the 84th (roughly 
the 85th) percentile, a standard score of +20 repre- 
sents the 98th percentile, a standard score of +30 
represents the 99.9th percentile. These landmarks— 
percentiles 85, 98, and 99.9 (and analogously, on the 
other side of the mean, 15, 2, and .1)—are not as 
convenient as could be desired. If the PE were sub- 
stituted for o in the formula for standard scores, then 
in a normal curve a score of +1 PE would represent 
the 75th percentile, of 4-2 PE the 91st (roughly the 
90th) percentile, and of +3 PE the 98th percentile. 
These landmarks—percentiles 75, 90, and 98—seem 
considerably more convenient than the analogous ones 
resulting from the use of the standard deviation. The 
advantages cited for the PE over o are admittedly of 
an exclusively practical, rather than theoretical, in- 
terest; but since statistics is an applied discipline, it 
Would appear that such practical advantages should 
receive serious consideration. 

Recent developments. An outstanding technical 
contribution was made by Wilks (9), who presented a 
rigorous statistical method to answer the question, Are 
the forms of a given test comparable, in the sense that 
they fulfill the following system of conditions: (a) the 
means of the forms are equal, (b) the variances 
(squared standard deviations) are equal, and (c) the 
intercorrelations among the forms are equal? Wilks’ 
method requires that empirical data be collected on 
at least three forms of the test; in order to avoid the 
effects of differences in administrative conditions, in- 
centives, practice, and fatigue, it may be recommended 
that the items of the three forms be interspersed in 
What appears to be but a single test—the “split thirds” 
Of such a test would be analogous to the familiar 
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“split halves” in the Spearman-Brown procedure. In 
comment upon Wilks’ method, it may be observed that 
a high intercorrelation among the forms of a test is at 
least as important as uniform intercorrelation. Also, 
if item analysis and test construction are successful, 
each succeeding form of a test will not be equivalent 
to its predecessors, but superior. Neither of these 
comments, of course, detracts from the validity of 
Wilks’ formulas for answering the question originally 
set. 

When an achievement test has been administered to 
a group heterogeneous relative to training in the area, 
Tucker (8) has shown how a correction for differences 
in years of school training may make the several test 
scores of the group more comparable as measures 
of aptitude (i.e. aptitude for further work in the field 
covered by the test). 

In recent years, the growing practice of obtaining 
detailed item-analysis data has provided a better basis 
for reducing heterogeneity of an unsystematic or un- 
desirable sort among the “parallel” forms of a test. 

Two points seem, in conclusion, to deserve special 
emphasis. First, it is not always possible to “make” 
scores from different tests fully comparable: there is 
Sometimes basic and ineradicable incomparability, in 
One respect or another. Second, the term “com- 
parable” requires the qualification: comparable as to 
what? In employment practice (e.g. in selection for 
the civil service) the minimum “acceptable” score on 
a test may, under stringent hiring conditions, be lower 
than the “acceptable” score under “easy” conditions: 
but in this practical sense, the two different “accept- 
able” scores would be comparable. In education, two 
different scores may be comparable as measures of 
aptitude but not as measures of achievement (8); or 
two scores may be comparable as measures of achieve- 
ment but incomparable in their implications regarding 
the student’s attitudes or habits. 

H. S. CoNRAD 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. Comparative ed- 
ucation means the study and comparison of educa- 
tional theory and practice in different countries for 
the purpose of broadening and deepening one’s un- 
derstanding of educational problems. It is not a 
specific phase or aspect of educational practice or an 
element in educational theory. In a sense it is a tech- 
nigue for attacking educational problems but a much 
more general technique than statistics, for instance. 
In another sense it is not a technique but an important 
approach to the study of educational problems and to 
the development of educational philosophy which 
may utilize a variety of specific techniques. 

Comparative education has much in common with 
history of education (q.v.). Each is an indirect 
rather than a direct approach to the understanding 
and hence to the solution of educational problems. 
Much of what is said about the function and char- 
acter of the one may be said of the other. “Com- 
parative education, the study of current educational 
theories and practices as influenced by different back- 
grounds, is but the prolongation of the history of 
education into the present” (41). 

Comparative education is also closely related to 
international education (q.v.), that is, education for 
the promotion of mutual understanding, good will, 
and peaceful relations among nations. Obviously, 
any serious effort to understand the culture of a 
people must include a study of the way in which 
that people educates its younger members. These 
considerations and the vast range of literature in the 
field mean that the present article must be confined 
to a very general discussion of the subject and that 
the bibliography must be very highly selective. More- 
over, World War Il and its aftermath—economic 
disintegration, military conquest and occupation, 
displacement of large numbers of people, political 
tensions and uncertainty, and international rivalries 
and “cold war’—have brought about a highly ab- 
normal situation in many parts of the world. Any- 
thing written about education in countries where 
these conditions obtain is almost certain to be badly 
out-of-date before it is published. Hence, it has 
seemed wise to confine this discussion largely to con- 
ditions as they were preceding the war, with some 
references to postwar developments, rather than to 
attempt a systematic account of the present highly 
unstable situation. 

Development and status of comparative education 
as a field of study. The study of foreign schools has 
long been recognized as valuable. A number of in- 
dividual schools in foreign countries have been suf- 
ficiently outstanding to attract attention and study. 
The cases of Vittorino’s Casa Giocosa in the fifteenth, 
Sturm’s Gymnasium in the sixteenth, and Pestalozzi's 
schools in the nineteenth centuries readily come to 
mind. An interest broader and more nearly in line 
with that which exists today in comparative education 
is represented by the reports on Prussian eiucation 
by Victor Cousin, Calvin E. Stowe, Horace Mann, 
and others, by the numerous articles on education 
in foreign countries in Henry Barnard’s American 
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Journal of Education, by Matthew Arnold's reports 
to the Royal Commissions on Education on the Con- 
tinent, and by the work of Anna Tolman Smith for 
the United States Bureau of Education. Not so well 
known, perhaps, but very significant is Demolin's 
A Quoi Tient la Superiorité des Anglo-Saxons (1897), 
in which the author attributed the, to him, unques- 
tioned superiority of the Anglo-Saxons in world 
affairs largely to the character of their education. 
The prewar study of comparative education may be 
said to have culminated in the monumental series of 
Special Reports (23) which was initiated by Sir 
Michacl Sadler. 

The period between the two world wars saw greatly 
increased interest and activity in this field. There 
was a growing recognition of the value of compara- 
tive study in all the fields having to do with human 
affairs—law, government, religion, ethics, etc, Fur- 
thermore, we were in one of the relatively few 
periods when the fundamental postulates and pro- 
cedures of education were undergoing basic study 
and relatively rapid revision. This, in turn, was no 
doubt due to the fact that this was a period of very 
active social and intellectual ferment and change. 
Such change was evident before 1914 but received 
enormous impetus from World War I. 

This increasing interest in comparative education 
was shown in a number of ways. The amount and 
variety of literature in the field increased enormously. 
Institutions for the promotion of study in this field 
and international educational associations increased 
in number and variety. The Handbook (46) of the 
League of Nations published in 1938 gives data on 
31 such associations then in existence, 20 of which 
had been founded since World War I. 

Another evidence of this growing interest was the 
appearance of numerous bibliographies and year- 
books, some of the more important of which are 
mentioned briefly under “Research aids.” Still an- 
other is the fac, that it became fashionable for com- 
missions studying a given aspect of education to 
include in their study not only an analysis and 
criticism of practice in this country, but also some 
attention to corresponding practices in other coun- 
tries. The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers (69) and the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association (see 
4, 13) are cases in point. The attention was not 
always adequate, but the fact that it was given at 
all is significant. 

On the other hand; the study of this subject by the 
average professor or student of education in the 
United States did not keep pace with the growth of 
activity in the field by particular individuals and 
organizations. It is probable that, in most institu- 
tions for the education of teachers, most recipients 
of bachelor’s, master’s or doctor’s degrees and most 
professors of education have had at most a rather 
casual contact with comparative education. A num- 
ber of closely related factors apparently contributed 
to the development of this anomalous situation. 

Certain movements, such as the scientific study of 
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educational problems, in large measure have been 
American developments, and educational theory and 
practice in foreign countries have had little to con- 
tribute-to them. Other contributing influences have 
been the ad hoc character which much of the study 
of education has assumed and the ethnocentrism or 
provincialism which has been characteristic of Ameri- 
can life. Comparative education, because it could 
contribute nothing directly to the training for effective 
practice, tended to be discounted as mere erudition 
instead of being regarded as an important means of 
promoting intelligence about educational problems. 
For obvious reasons, World War II gave a serious 
Setback to research in comparative education. But 
it is probable that in the long view the war will be 
Seen to have given a great impetus to study in this 
field, especially in the United States. Political isola- 
tionism has largely disappeared or at least has been 
substantially modified, and thus a body blow has 
been dealt to the ethnocentrism mentioned above. 
During the war it was recognized that our efforts 
Were greatly handicapped by our ignorance about 
foreign peoples. Hence, thousands of members of 
the armed forces carried through intensive programs 
of “language and area” study. Many higher institu- 
tions have developed permanent programs centered 
On the language, culture, and institutions of a country 
Or region, such as the Soviet Union, Latin America, 
Or the Near East. These Programs are designed not 
only to provide fields of Specialization for those 
Planning to work in foreign countries but also to 
Serve the purposes of general education. There has 
been a growing Tecognition of the need for knowledge 
of non-Western as well as Western countries, as 
Shown, for example, by wide approbation given to 
Northrop’s book (56). The movement for interna- 
tional education (q.v.), previously mentioned, is cer- 
tain to promote increased study of comparative 
education. In this Connection, it is significant that 
UNESCO joined the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion in sponsoring the Tenth International Conference 
Teton, Which was held in Geneva in July, 
Function of comparative education. History shows 
clearly that educational institutions transplanted to 
a different culture either die out, remain exotic, or 
are modified so as to be adapted to the new environ- 
ment. It is not the Purpose of comparative education, 


Solve their problems. Comparative education should 
do for educators What comparative religion, ethics, 
Eovernment, economics, etc., have done for students 
and practitioners in these fields. 

There are in the literature a number of discussions 
Of the function of comparative education (1, 11, 18, 
19, 38, 39, 41, 58, 60), A Consensus of several 


specialists has been summarized by Kandel (av. 
Three values are emphasized. Comparative educa- 
tion “‘contributes to broadening the professional 
point of view and to break[ing] down insularity and 
provincialism’ and promotes by contrasting theories 
and practices ‘a better understanding and a Sharper 
realization of the meaning of American education[all 
[theories] and practices.’ ” 

A second value is “the methodological training 
Which comes from the analysis of the factors and 
forces that enter into the determination Of the char- 
acter of a national system of education. Comparative 
education enables the student to see ed ucation as a 
Social-cultural process in the broadest sense” (40). 
Through the study of comparative education the stu- 
dent learns, for instance, how English education is 
related to and has been influenced by the gradual 
evolution from an autocratic monarchy to an effec- 
tively functioning political democracy, the industrial 
revolution and the highly industrialized character of 
English society, the ecclesiastical history of England, 
the strongly marked social class lines, the recent 
“thrust of the proletariat,” the strong trend toward 
Socialization in recent decades, etc. 

The student observes a relatively recent violent 
Social revolution in Russia which affected all phases 
of life—religious, ethical, economic, political, and 
Tecreational. The new regime set up a radically 
different educational System to promote the develop- 
ment of a new social order. This educational system 
has been modified in its Organization and procedures 
in the light of experience and changing conditions. 
The fundamental Purpose of developing a soviet 
society has never been altered although the concept 
Of “soviet society” has undergone substantial modi- 
fication. 

The student sees the effects of two social revolu- 
tions in Germany within a period of fifteen years, 
which moved in opposite directions and each of which 
brought profound and far-reaching changes in the 
Purposes and spirit of schoolwork. He learns how 
Danish education has been affected by the ethnic 
and cultural homogeneity, by the peculiar agricul- 
tural conditions, by the strength of the cooperative 
movement, etc. 

The third value pointed out by the group of spe- 
cialists is that the Subject “provides a safeguard 
against too ready acceptance of everything that is 
offered as an innovation in education” (40). Through 
familiarizing the student with the educational ex- 
periences of other Countries, it should contribute to 
the development of a more critical attitude toward 
“discoveries,” Particularly should it contribute to a 
recognition that, while new or allegedly new theories 
and procedures may (or may not) make important 
contributions to education, it is pretty certain that 
they will not revolutionize education. If they are 
Promising, they will be taken up by educational prac- 
tice, unite “chemically” rather than mechanically with 
the old, transform the old to a greater or less extent, 
and be themselves transformed in the process. 

Research in comparative education. A student in- 
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terested in the comparative study of some particular 
phase or aspect of education should become reason- 
ably familiar with the educational system as a whole 
of each country which he considers. If he fails to 
do so, he abstracts from the whole the particular 
thing with which he is dealing and severely limits the 
usefulness of his work. The result of such dealing 
with a part inadequately related to the whole is seen 
in courses in principles of secondary education. Since 
the appearance of Inglis’ textbook in this field (26), 
it has been common for such courses to include a 
unit on secondary education in foreign countries, 
usually England, France, and Germany. Such a unit 
is necessarily brief and hence often shows a tendency 
to center attention chiefly on the institution with 
the most prestige, i.e. the secondary school in the 
traditional European sense. Hence, in spite of ex- 
plicit warnings in the textbooks, it often happens that 
the American student thinks of the lycée as the 
“French high school.” This, of course, is a serious 
error. The lycée is not an institution analogous to 
the high school; there is no such institution in France. 
The lycée is one of the institutions which attempt 
to render some of the types of service which in 
America are rendered by the high school and some 
which are rendered by the college. It is only as one 
understands the whole system of French education 
that he can really come to an understanding of the 
lycée. 

But the worker in comparative education must do 
more than familiarize himself with the whole of the 
educational systems with which he deals. He must 
also strive to grasp the fundamental philosophies 
which underlie them and in terms of which they are 
to be understood (58). But neither the systems nor 
the philosophies can be understood except in terms 
of the cultures of which they are elements. Hence, 
the worker must strive for a sympathetic understand- 
ing based on broad knowledge of the whole of the 
cultures as they are related to educational purposes 
and procedures. This requires study of the historical 
as well as the contemporary aspects of the cultures 
because a culture‘is a living, developing thing; a mere 
cross section at a particular time can no more give 
an understanding of the whole than a cross section 
of a biological specimen can give an adequate idea of 
the living organism. ‘The person purposing to do 
research in this field would do well to familiarize 
himself: with such works as those of Tugwell and 
Keyserling (66) and Dewey (20) and the series of 
Studies in the Making of Citizens, of which Merriam's 
volume (51) is a summary and interpretation. It is 
impossible to delimit closely the literature in com- 
parative education as distinguished from that dealing 
with other aspects of culture. Works like those of 
Demiashkevich (17), Madariaga (50), Langsam (45), 
and Northrop (56) are just as important as those 
dealing specifically with school practice. 

The worker will render his best service if he gives 
a large place to a consideration of problems of edu- 
cation rather than if he deals merely with institutions 
Or procedures. Institutions in different countries are 
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often not closely analogous, and particular practices 
considered apart from their basic philosophies and 
their social milieux are abstractions. But the prob- 
lems with which different countries deal are analogous 
if not identical, Hence, the student of secondary 
education will be likely to get the most out of his 
comparative study if he centers it around the ways 
in which different peoples, with different histories, 
different cultures, and different relations to other cul- 
tures attempt to solve their problems of distribution 
of education, of curriculum, of provision of an ade- 
quate teaching staff, etc. Kandel, the leading Ameri- 
can authority in the field, has repeatedly stressed this 
approach in comparative education (38, 39, 41). 

The worker in comparative education needs certain 
technical equipment. A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is obviously necessary because much of his 
material, both original and secondary, is in another 
language than his own. Probably the most widely 
useful foreign language to the English-speaking stu- 
dent is French. 

The worker also needs a broad training in the 
social studies, including history. He needs training 
in the history of education because of the similarity 
of the purposes, materials, and techniques of these 
two disciplines. If better and more nearly com- 
parable statistics were available, training in statistical 
methods would be more important than it now is. 
For a brief discussion by N. Hans of the difficulty 
of making even simple statistical comparisons be- 
tween countries, see the Yearbook of Education (71) 
for 1933. An excellent example of a study which 
was hampered by inadequate statistics is that of 
Kotschnig (43). 

Needed research. During the interwar period the 
literature of comparative education increased rapidly, 
and it is beginning to do so again. Brickman (6) 
gives a good review of recent publications. The 
total amount is vast, but it hardly represents more 
than a scratching of the surface. There is hardly an 
aspect of education—philosophy, curriculum, meth- 
ods, pupil personnel, guidance, administration, finance, 
buildings, supervision, etc.-—upon which additional 
comparative research is not needed. 

The need for comparative research in almost every 
aspect of education is increased by the fact that edu- 
cational theories and practices are transformed rapidly 
in a time of great social change, whether that change 
be evolutionary or cataclysmic. The recent war and 
its aftermath are certain to bring far-reaching changes 
in educational practices on all levels. Before the war, 
France was making important changes in the direction 
of the école unique and had begun important experi- 
mentation in pupil orientation. It is certain that 
changes will be comparatively rapid in the future, but 
their character will depend largely upon the outcome 
of the present struggle for power among the Com- 
munists, parties of the Center, and followers of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

The potential field of comparative education is 
highly varied because of the great diversity of cul- 
tures represented by different countries. ‘The student 
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may study educational theory and practice ‘in almost 
any conceivable type of social setting—primitive or 
highly advanced in attainments; capitalistic or social- 
istic economy; Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant, or non- 
Christian in prevailing religious outlook; democratic 
or totalitarian in political organization; old or new 
as a sovereign political unit; relatively stable socially 
or in process of rapid change; devastated or relatively 
undisturbed by the recent war. Unfortunately, some 
parts of this varied field are now closed, due to inter- 
national rivalry and distrust. 

Research aids. The worker in this field will find 
numerous aids which make his work easier than was 
that of his predecessors. Suggestions in regard to 
procedures and other assistance may be obtained 
from the existing literature. A few general works 
are included in the bibliography (24, 25, 38, 59, 61, 
66). The first three are noteworthy in that they 
emphasize the comparative aspect of the treatment, 
rather than making it incidential to the description 
of theory and practice in the various countries. Hans 
(24) centers his treatment around a number of funda- 
mental principles of educational policy, pointing out 
in each case what he considers the democratic way 
and giving examples from many countries by way 
Of illustration and contrast. Hessen (25) treats a 
number of countries under each of three large topics. 
Kandel’s work (38) is in a class by itself as a com- 
prehensive, scholarly treatise and textbook developing 
the treatment around 9 topics and treating 6 countries 
— England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States—under each. It is written from the 
point of view previously ascribed to Kandel. Sandi- 
ford’s book (59) is an early example of the interwar 
literature in the field. It covers 6 countries but pro- 
Vides practically no explicit comparison. Smith and 
Littell (61) give brief accounts of education in 20 
countries, with some but not much explicit com- 
parison. Tugwell and Keyserling (66) do an excellent 
job of relating education to general social develop- 
ments. Such works are helpful in identifying and 
defining problems. 

‘The research worker will find many establishments 
that are interested in the study of education through- 
out the world. Some are centers for research and 
study, without any special programs of their own; 
others are definitely promotional in purpose. Brief 
accounts of the work of only a few, together with 
bibliographical data on a few representative publica- 
tions, can be given here. 

The United States Office of Education has long 
been collecting and disseminating information con- 
cerning foreign school Systems. It has issued many 
publications, including studies and reports (22, 67) 
and bibliographies (68). As a phase of the recent 
reorganization of the Office, the former divisions of 
Comparative Education and Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations have been combined into a new Divi- 
sion of International Educational Relations, which in- 
cludes sections for American, European, and Near and 
Far Eastern education. Recently the Office has been 
Issuing a series of studies on education in a number 
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of Latin American countries; ten of these have ap- 
peared, of which that on Peru (21) is typical. 

The International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was organized in 1923, having 
as one purpose increasing and diffusing knowledge 
concerning education in foreign countries. Its Edu- 
cational Yearbook (64) is an indispensable aid to 
students in this field. It is to be regretted that, with 
the end of grants from foundations which made it 
possible, the Yearbook has ceased publication. Its 
21 volumes contain accounts of the educational sys- 
tems of more than 65 countries and discussions of 
a great Variety of educational problems. The 17 
Studies (65) of the International Institute are im- 
portant contributions. 

In 1932 the London Day Training College became 
the University of London Institute of Education, 
which entered upon an enlarged program of study 
and activity. Its Studies and Reports include a num- 
ber that are of significance for comparative education 
(5, 57). The Yearbook of Education (71), with whose 
publication the Institute is associated, is one of the 
outstanding aids to study in this field. While it gives 
chief attention to education in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, it contains a good deal of material 
on other countries. Like the Yearbook previously 
mentioned (64), it not only reports current develop- 
ments but includes extensive discussions of many 
important problems. Its publication was resumed 
in 1948. The Institute of International Education 
promotes exchanges of lecturers, professors, and stu- 
dents. Its News Bulletin (32) contains information 
On educational conditions and events in various coun- 
tries. 

The Bureau International dEducation (Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education) was organized in 1921 
to promote international relations in education, con- 
tribute to the progress of education, and promote the 
spirit of peace. It serves as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation, conducts inquiries, and promotes con- 
ferences. The educational ministries of a number 
Of countries are its members. Its quarterly Bulletin 
(8) contains accounts of current activities of the 
bureau, news notes from many countries, book 
notices, and reprints of important documents. In 
addition, the Bureau has issued a series of Publicd- 
tions, now including 100 titles, some of which are in 
French and some in English. These include the 
Annuaire (7), which deals with developments during 
the year in a large number of countries, summaries 
of current practices in many countries with respect 
to various phases of education (10, 33), and descrip- 
tions of education in single countries (9). A complete 
list of the Publications is found in the current number 
of the Bulletin (8). In its reporting the Bureau main- 
tains a position of strict neutrality, but the interna- 
tional conferences which it conducts make recom 
mendations concerning problems which they have 
studied (34). 

The Institut International de Coopération Intellec- 
tuelle, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
had as its purpose the promotion of international 
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cooperation in scientific, artistic, literary, legal, and 
pedagogical activities. Its monthly bulletin (29) and 
various other works which it sponsored or published 
are of value to the student of comparative education. 
Among these may be mentioned a handbook of in- 
ternational student associations (27), another on 
national centers of educational information (35), cer- 
tain of its Entretiens (30), and its manuals on higher 
educational institutions (36). The Institute has ceased 
operations but UNESCO has inaugurated a program 
designed to accomplish the same general objectives 
and much more broadly based. Its publications and 
those of the agencies with which it cooperates will 
no doubt contain much material of importance for 
comparative education. The World Federation of 
Educational Associations published not only the pro- 
ceedings of its conferences, but also a bimonthly 
magazine (70) which contained excerpts from current 
literature produced in many countries. Unfortu- 
nately, the organization has been less active in recent 
years and the magazine bas been discontinued. 

An outstanding example of a promotional organ- 
ization on an international scale is the New Education 
Fellowship. It was organized in 1915 for the purpose 
of promoting international peace and the “new” 
education. Its biennial world .conferences were sus- 
pended during the war but resumed in 1946. The 
reports of these (54, 55), the Fellowship's monthly 
magazine, The New Era, and others of its publications 
are important sources of information. There are 
numerous international organizations interested in 
some specific phase of education. 

In addition to the publications of these Organiza- 
tions there are numerous others which are useful to 
the student. Educational encyclopedias in various 
languages contain material on many topics. There 
are numerous yearbooks which are primarily educa- 
tional, some of which have been briefly discussed. A 
fuller description of their prewar status is found in 
Claparéde’s article (12). 

In addition, such annuals as The Statesman’s Year 
Book and the Jahrbuch des Offentliches Rechts der 
Gegenwart are useful for certain types of educational 
investigation. The International Zeitschrift (37), a 
trilingual journal, published six issues a year from 
1931 to 1941. It contained articles, book reviews, 
news notes, excerpts from current literature, etc. 
It is reported to be about to resume publication in 
Austria, probably under its English title. 

Bibliographical service has become greatly im- 
proved. In addition to general educational bibli- 
ographical aids, such as the Education Index, there 
are many provided especially for the student of com- 
parative education. References 8, 37, and 68 have 
already been mentioned. A few others are included 
in the bibliography accompanying this article. The 
Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle 
published two volumes of educational bibliography 
(28). OF especial importance are two numbers of 
the Review of Educational Research (1, 2). Both 
contain well-selected bibliographies on history of edu- 
cation and on comparative education. The last 
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number includes a section on “Some Broad Historical 
and Comparative Aspects of Education." Since his- 
tory of education and comparative education are so 
closely related, all of these arc useful to the student 
in the latter field. The annual bibliography (3, 48), 
compiled by Abel until 1941 and since that time by 
Lindegren, is highly selective on the basis of authen- 
ticity, comprehensiveness, and interest for and acces- 
sibility to American readers. The Index Bibliogra- 
phicus (31) is a useful guide to bibliographies. ‘The 
London Bibliography and its supplements (49) have 
long sections on education. Monroe and Shores (52) 
include many entries under “Comparative Education." 
The Indiana University bibliographies (62, 63) include 
only works in English in the library of that institution. 
The first covers the period 1925-36, and the second 
1919-24; entries are well classified and indexed. 

Some world trends. There is an increasing tendency 
to consider the fundamental social purposes of edu- 
cational institutions and consciously to direct their 
activities toward accepted social ends. The most 
obvious but not the only phase of this tendency is 
found in the trend toward using the school as an 
agency of nationalistic indoctrination. This tendency 
has been strongest in the totalitarian states, where 
the purpose of making good Nazis, Fascists, Japanese 
nationalists, or Communists was, and in the last 
case Still is, systematically and effectively carried out. 
But this tendency has not been confined to such 
states. Others have modified their curriculums, set up 
special schools, reduced the financial and administra- 
tive controls exercised by local areas, etc. Closely 
related is the tendency to look after the matter of 
school attendance more closely. A number of coun- 
tries have in recent years lengthened the term of 
compulsory attendance or otherwise strengthened 
their attendance laws. A striking example is England, 
which in 1944 raised the school-leaving age to 15, 
reduced the number of local education authorities, 
and provided for closer integration of the whole 
national system of education. 

Sharply opposed to the nationalistic tendency is 
the effort of agencies organized to promote inter- 
national good will and world citizenship through edu- 
cation, which has greatly increased since the last war. 
(See INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION.) An important prob- 
lem for the student of comparative education in the 
future will be the relative effectiveness of these two 
efforts and their influence on each other. 

Another tendency is that of developing or encour- 
aging extraschool agencies to provide for important 
phases of education—physical, moral, social—which 
are not adequately provided for by schoolwork. In 
the period between the wars, this tendency found its 
most spectacular expression in the youth organiza- 
tions established by dictatorial regimes—the Hitler- 
jugend in Germany, the Opera Nazionale Balilla in 
Ttaly, the Komsomols, Pioneers, and Octobrists in the 
Soviet Union. In democratic countries the tendency 
is to rely upon voluntary agencies—Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, summer camps, etc. In the United States, of 
course, the tendency is to provide not only voluntary 
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extraschool agencies but also a wide variety of extra- 
curricular activities. In passing it may be remarked 
that it is an easy error to assume that, because the 
schools of a certain country do not provide for a 
wide range of activities outside of formal lessons, 
the country makes no such provision. Fy 

One of the most strongly marked tendencies is to 
Eive more adequate consideration to the problem of 
the distribution of education. This means looking 
at the educational problem and the educational sys- 
tem as wholes and considering modifications in relation 
to the whole situation. This is in rather sharp con- 
trast to prewar practice. Broadly speaking, in most 
modern nations each of the different parts of the 
school system—nursery school, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, vocational school, 
university—grew up to meet certain specific educa- 
tional needs and, except in the case of the secondary 
school and university, remained without close artic- 
ulation. 

The two most important parts of the “system” 
were the elementary schools on the one hand, and 
the secondary schools and universities on the other. 
The elementary school was a free school for the 
common people and the only school attended by 
the overwhelming majority of children. The Ssec- 
ondary school existed alongside it, as the school for 
the élite, those in each generation who were to be 
the leaders and members of the leisure class. By 
no means all of its pupils expected to enter univer- 
sities, but many did, and its Program was pointed 
toward that institution. It was a fee school with 
certain provisions whereby a limited number of poor 
Pupils of ability might be trained to become members 
of the élite. It ordinarily took its pupils, not from 
the elementary school, but from its own or other 
special preparatory classes whose work covered the 
first few years of school life and was definitely pre- 
Paratory for the secondary school. The Work of the 
elementary school, on the other hand, was designed 
for those who would 80 no farther in school, or would 
enter a vocational school. As the Secondary school 
Was extended downward through preparatory schools 
Or classes, so the elementary school was extended 
upward by means of higher elementary schools. Thus 
the elementary and the Secondary-higher institutions 
formed rather distinct parts of the system with rela- 
tively little provision for a Pupil to cross from one 
to the other. Each had its own standards for teachers, 
its own institutions for training them, and its own 
inspectors and administrative officers. The nursery 
school, kindergarten, and other “preschool” educa- 
tional institutions developed sporadically under cer- 
tain favorable conditions but were hardly considered 
as parts of the “regular” System. Vocational schools, 
likewise, Were not integrated closely with other parts 
Of the system. 

In the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
dissatisfaction with such lack of coordination and 
integration began to find expression, and the move- 
ment for the école unique (or Einheitsschule) began 
to get under way. This is a rather unfortunate ex- 
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pression since what its advocates really desire is not 
a single school but a unified school system. Before 
World War I this movement had relatively little effect 
upon the work of the schools. After that war, Various 
Countries gave careful consideration to their Whole 
educational systems and moved more or less Tapidly 
in this direction. The movement was stimulated by 
the postwar influx into the secondary schools and uni- 
vVersities. This led to the “overproduction of intellec- 
tuals,” which became a matter of concern in many 
parts of the world (43). World War II was also 
followed by a great increase in secondary-school and 
university attendance. In this and in other Ways, it 
further accelerated the movement toward the école 
unique. 

As various writers have pointed out, the problem 
of the “overproduction of intellectuals” will not be 
Solved by the schools alone but by Society as a whole. 
It must be recognized that modern society demands 
an increasing number and variety of highly trained 
and educated persons and that, therefore, the schools, 
instead of selecting and training an élite, must dis- 
cover and educate a wide variety of élites. 

While the ways in which this problem is attacked 
Vary in accordance with different conditions and 
traditions, the general tendency seems to be in the 
direction of a system which will provide a common 
elementary education up to the age of about twelve 
and at the next level a variety of types of education, 
either in a single school or in a variety of schools, 
to meet the needs of different types of individuals, 
This variety of types will be known as secondary 
education; this term will then cease to mean education 
Of a social or professional class and will mean a level 
Of education for all. One of the most striking differ 
ences between education in the United States and 
education in many other countries is that in the 
former this shift in the conception of secondary edu- 
cation has long since taken place while in the latter 
the shift is in its early stages. One feature of the 
recent reform of education in England was the desig- 
nation of all schools of this level as secondary schools. 
Above the secondary level there will be various forms 
of higher education. Thus the educational systems 
will assume a “ladder” form with a variety of 
branches in the middle and upper levels. 

With the overcrowding of the white-collar Le 
pations and with the effort to integrate the educational 
system, it was inevitable that increasing attention be 
given to the problem of educational, vocational, and 
other guidance. Hence there is an almost world- 
Wide interest in this problem and much experimenta- 
tion. Keller and Viteles’ study (42) presents evidence 
of world-wide interest in this matter. 

For many years there has been in the United States 
a growing distrust of examinations (q.v.) in their 
traditional forms as means of testing the attainments 
of pupils and of guiding them. In more recent years 
this skepticism has developed in other lands and has 
led to three international conferences on the subject 
(14, 15, 16), an International Examinations Inquiry 
Organized in 1931, whose work has led to the publi- 
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cation in different countries of a number of reports, 
and an important contribution by the New Education 
Fellowship (53). We are moving toward the develop- 
ment and use of more adequate and valid means 
of doing what examinations have been depended upon 
to do. There is increasing recognition of the need 
to base the work of the school upon the interests of 
children and to utilize the activity principle in school- 
work. This is one of the things which the proponents 
of the “New,” or “Progressive Education" (q.v.), 
who are active in many countries, have been most 
concerned with. This development has gone farthest 
and been most effectively worked out in the ele- 
mentary school but has begun to affect the work of 
the secondary school as well. 

One of the most marked tendencies of the present 
is to give increased attention to the problems of 
secondary education. This grows out of the need for 
integrating the whole educational system and for 
working out on the secondary level an improved 
pedagogy closely related to that which has been 
developed for the elementary. It is not too much 
to say that the secondary school has now become 
la plaque tournante of the whole educational reform 
of our time (71— 1935). 

There is a widespread tendency to give more ade- 
quate attention to the education of the nonintellectual 
aspects of personality—to educate the whole child. 
The most obvious aspect of this tendency is shown 
in the increased attention to physical education. This 
seems to be due, in part, to a democratic desire to 
meet all educational needs for effective living in the 
contemporary world and, in part, to nationalistic 
motives. 

One of the most important trends is indicated by 
the discussion, experimentation, and change relating 
to the selection and education of teachers. This 
point of emphasis is inevitable since adequately 
trained staffs are necessary for the effective function- 
ing of schools. 

R. H. ECKELBERRY 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. This article deals 
with the origins of compulsory education, its growth 
and development in particular states within the United 
States, and its current status in the United States 
and abroad. Considerable attention is also given to 
the constitutionality of compulsory education, court 
rulings, certain limitations of compulsory education, 
legal right to public-school attendance, enforcement of 
compulsory-attendance laws, and current tendencies 
relative to it. Compulsory school-attendance legisla- 
tion sets the legal groundwork for Child Accounting 
(q.v.) and for Pupil Personnel Work (g.v.). Without 
such legislation, there would not be the need for as 
careful an accounting of all children of school age; 
neither would there be as urgent necessity for several 
Phases of pupil-personnel work. But when legislation 
forces more and more nearly 100 per cent attendance 
of children from 6 to 18 years of age, then pupil 
personnel work takes on extremely great significance. 

Definition. Compulsory education is not synony- 
mous with compulsory school attendance; it need make 
no demands regarding attendance; it only demands 
that children be taught. Such instruction may be at 
a school or at home. The early compulsory-education 
laws of this country did not compel attendance. The 
law of 1642 said “, , . the selectmen in every town 
shall have power to take account of all parents and 
masters as to their children’s education and employ- 
ment. ... They are to see that the children can read 
and understand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of the country” (19: 8-9). Nothing was 
Said about how the children were to be taught. The 
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law clearly was aimed at the prevention of ignorance 
and illiteracy and held parents and masters responsible 
for providing the education. 

Since 1852 state compulsory-education laws have 
gradually added the requirement of compulsory school 
attendance. All 48 states now require school attend- 
ance between certain age limits, cither at a public 
school or a private or parochial school. In every 
case, however, there are liberal exemptions; tutoring 
at home, certain categories of physical or mental 
handicap, poverty, distance from school, and work- 
permits are generally accepted as justifying non- 
attendance. 

General character of the research. The research 
may be grouped under five major heads: (a) Histor- 
ical studies in which the investigator has traced legis- 
lation dealing with compulsory education back to its 
origins. Ensign (11), for example, traced the English 
beginnings; Perrin (20) and Ryan (22) its beginnings 
in continental Europe; and Jernegan (16) its begin- 
nings in the United States. (b) Studies of the develop- 
ment of compulsory education in certain states. 
Diley (8) traced such a development in Ohio; other 
studies were make by Book (3) and Wagner (25) in 
Pennsylvania, by Buck (4) in Virginia, by Cooke and 
Pruet (5) in Alabama, by Grimes (13) in Missouri, 
and by Holt (14) in Tennessee. (c) Analytical studies 
of the legislation of the 48 states. Such analyses 
were made by the United States Bureau (Office) of 
Education in 1891, 1914, 1928, 1935, and 1945 (24, 
6, 18, 7); Bonner (2), Eckard (9), and Esser (12) have 
made similar studies. (d) Analyses of court decisions 
dealing with compulsory-school-attendance legislation. 
Edwards (10) in The Courts and the Public Schools 
has given considerable attention to the legal basis of 
compulsory attendance. Bender (1) studied cases in 
“the volumes of the American Digest, the American 
and English Cyclopedia of Law, the state digests,” 
and references taken from court decisions. (e) Gen- 
eral studies of education in foreign countries which 
contain data on compulsory education. The annual 
publication edited by Kandel (17) is a good source 
for such data. 

Legal right to public-school attendance. Prior to 
compulsory-school-attendance legislation is the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the state to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for its children. Hutchinson (15) 
provides the answer; constitutional provisions and 
legislative enactments in the 48 states “create a legal 
right for every child to be educated in the public 
schools.” This right, however, is subject to varying 
qualifications with respect to (a) age, (b) residence, 
(c) transfer, (d) transportation, (e) scholarship, 0) 
mental ability, (g) health, (h) incidental fees, (i) 
conduct, (j) indigency, and (Kk) race and color. 

Constitutions in 16 states specify the ages at which 
youths are entitled to attend school; other states have 
some legal provisions concerning such ages. Half 
of the states in both groups specify ages 6 to 21; the 
remainder vary from 5 to 18 in one state to 4 to 20 
in another. Court decisions have decreed: “A State 
legislature may enact laws extending, beyond the 


constitutional requirement, the ages of persons for 
whom free instruction is provided" (15: 13-14). How- 
ever, “School boards, in the absence of statutory 
authority, cannot provide free instruction to children 
above or below the ages specified in the state con- 
stitution." 

Comparatively few states define who are to be 
considered residents for school purposes. Thirty-nine 
states permit pupils residing in one district to attend 
the school of another district; courts have ruled that 
state legislatures have the right to provide for such 
transfer. “In the absence of express statutory re- 
quirement, school authorities may not be com- 
pelled to provide transportation” (15: 68). Regarding 
scholarship, a pupil cannot be dismissed from school 
because of poor scholarship, if it means the loss of 
all public-school privileges; however, the school au- 
thorities may determine the requirements for admis- 
sion to high school. There is, however, “one state 
which by statutory authority may exclude a pupil 
from the public school because he is ‘mentally unfit" 
to attend" (15: 81). Court decisions rule that “state 
legislatures have the power to require or authorize 
others to require immunity from smallpox as a con- 
dition to public-school attendance" (15: 104-06). 

Regarding incidental fees as a condition to attend- 
ing the public schools, there seems to be a conflict 
in opinion among the decisions in court cases. “It 
appears, however, that such fees may be exacted by 
legislative authority but in the absence of such au- 
thority they may not be exacted" (15: 110). The right 
to expel pupils for misconduct has many facets; in 
general, Hutchinson (15: 128) concludes that local 
school authorities have that right. States may and 
do aid indigents as a means of helping them to attend 
school. 

In 1926 there were 17 states having constitutional 
provisions dealing with race and color as a factor 
in a child's right to attend public school; 14 of them 
denied the right of white children and Negro children 
to attend the same school; 3 of them denied the 
legislature the right of segregating the races for 
public-school attendance. The statutes of 18 states 
refused to permit white children and Negro children 
to attend the same public school; the statutes of 8 
states refused to permit segregation. Court decisions 
have granted state legislatures the right to require 
segregation (15: 157-60). 

Origins of compulsory education. Both Perrin (20) 
and Ensign (11) have dealt with the question of how 
and where compulsory education originated. This 
question was of considerable importance during the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century when the 
states were in the throes of passing compulsory- 
school-attendance legislation. Opponents of this legis- 
Jation claimed it was monarchial in origin and, says 
Perrin, “succeeded in convincing certain classes that 
compulsory-attendance laws were not only ‘Prussian 
in origin,” but were ‘instruments of despotism’ that 
should have ‘no place in the statute books of a free 
government’ ” (20: 240-41). Such attempts to dis- 
credit this new educational legislation were pushed 
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with particular fervor in Illinois and Wisconsin in 
1890 when the Edwards and the Bennett laws were 
under consideration. 

Perrin (20) vigorously refuted the notion of the 
Prussian origin and presented evidence showing that 
Luther proposed the idea as early as 1524. The 
principles of a universally educated citizenry pro- 
pounded by Luther were shortly put into effect, not 
by Prussia but by several of the Protestant states 
both of Germany and of France. In 1542 Calvin in 
founding the ecclesiastical state of Geneva “made 
education universal and, so far as he was able to 
realize his plans,” obligatory. 

Thus Perrin traced compulsory education to the 
Reformation and found it operating in various parts 
of Europe where Protestantism had made consider- 
able headway before Prussia made a move toward 
compulsory education in 1713, when orders were 
issued which ultimately “developed into the Prussian 
system.” The first law in Prussia was not issued until 
1717. This was nearly two centuries after Luther 
first stated the basic principles of compulsory school- 
ing. 

Ensign (11) claimed that the origin of compulsory 
education was English. He admitted Luther’s and 
Calvin’s contribution to the idea; he admitted the 
influence that the Reformation must have had upon 
the Puritans who settled in Massachusetts; but he 
said that “before they were Puritans, these men were 
Englishmen.” Ensign advanced the thesis that long 
before religion demanded the education of all youths 
economic necessity had made the demand in England, 
and he traced the compulsory-education laws of Eng- 
land back to social legislation governing adults follow- 
ing the breakup of the feudal system. A regulation 
adopted in 1405 was interpreted by Ensign as the 
first “legal recognition of the right of the child, even 
of most humble birth, to such education as may be 
available. Further, attendance at school was made a 
legal alternative for the regular employment required 
by the older law” (11: 10-11). To this extent a 
compulsory-school-attendance law was had—if the 
youth did not go to school, he must work; the im- 
plication exists that, if he did not go to work, he 
must be in school. Obviously this is not the type of 
a compulsory-education law which was put into 
effect in Prussia in 1717 and even earlier in certain 
Protestant states of Europe. 

Ensign found a more direct approach to compulsory 
industrial schooling for the poor. The statutes of 
Henry VII in 1530 gave local authorities the power 
to take up children 5 to 13 years of age who were 
idle or begging and “apprentice them to masters’ in 
husbandry or crafts, that they might be taught to 
gain their own livelihood when they should become 
of age” (11: 11). Finally, there developed a system 
of taxation for the support of a program “to provide 
employment for children and to accustom them to 
Work, ‘as a prophylactic against Vagabondage and 
pauperism” (11: 13). This law was passed in 1575. 
By 1601 three centuries of experience in dealing with 
Vagrants, unemployed, and the poor and their children 
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were brought together by Queen Elizabeth in legisla- 
tion which provided for the “compulsory support of 
the worthy poor, for the industrial training of children, 
and for apprenticing those whose parents were not 
able to maintain them” (11: 13). The number of 
children affected by this legislation is not known. It 
certainly did not apply to any great majority even 
if, as Ensign reported, nearly “one third of the people 
of England were recipients of charity” during the 
latter days of Queen Elizabeth. This compulsory 
legislation dealt with industrial education and was 
applicable to the poor. 

In the American colonies, as Ensign (11) correctly 
notes, practice followed closely English procedure, 
The Puritans added the idea of a literary education 
and made it applicable to all children. The earlier 
laws, however, made parents and masters responsible 
for this instruction. No legislation compelling at- 
tendance at school, similar to that of the early 
Protestant states of Europe and to the Prussian law 
of 1717, was passed in the United States until that 
of Massachusetts in 1852. ‘This law remained very 
much of a dead letter for many years and not until 
the last three decades of the nineteenth century did 
compulsory school attendance, as known in Protestant 
continental Europe in the sixteenth century, really 
make much headway. 

Compulsory education in foreign countries. The 
status of compulsory education in countries under the 
Russian sphere of influence is wholly blacked out at 
the moment; its status in many other European and 
Asiatic countries is in a flux due to conditions stem- 
ming from World War Il. Recent research data on 
compulsory education have not been reported from 
those countries which were for so long the center 
of conflict; data from countries not so immediate to 
the scene of action are not abundant. Certain in- 
formative data have been reported, however, previous 
to and during these years. Hence a brief treatment is 
included. 

EUROPE. Universal compulsory school attendance, 
as previously noted, originated in Europe some two 
centuries before Massachusetts passed its law of 1852. 
The compulsory period of school attendance in Euro- 
pean countries, however, is even yet very largely 
confined to the kindergarten and elementary-school 
levels. The Educational Yearbooks (17a, 17b, 170, 
17d, 17e) consistently report compulsory school ages 
in these countries as being 6 to 14 years; sometimes 
the upper age is reported as 12 or 13; rarely is the 
age of 15 mentioned and then it is usually explained 
that the lifting of the age limit is in process or that 
it is due to go into effect at some future date. 

Compulsory education on the elementary level, how- 
ever, over the years has had its effect upon the 
literacy of these peoples; most countries of Western 
Europe have reduced illiteracy to a negligible level. 
Certain countries in Southeastern Europe still have 2 
illiteracy problem, despite compulsory education at 
the elementary level; a report on Greece says that, 
despite free and compulsory education up to 12 year 
of age “since the beginning of the Greek State, 
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“owing to the great influx of refugees” illiteracy is 
still a serious problem (17b: 173). 

LATIN AMERICA. As of 1934 some of the Latin 
American countries still had no compulsory-school- 
attendance legislation. By 1942 all of them had some 
form of an attendance law (17d: 411). Most of the 
countries which had such legislation in 1934 found 
that they were not able to enforce it effectively. In 
Haiti, for example, “There is a compulsory school 
law... but it cannot be enforced as there is no place 
for the children to go” (23: 366). As a result"... 
90 per cent of its population is illiterate and... only 
10 per cent of its rural boys and girls have an oppor- 
tunity to gain the rudiments of an elementary edu- 
cation” (23: 369). Costa Rica still had 23 per cent 
illiterate, although fifty years of intensive effort had 
brought it down from 70 per cent (23: 269). Argen- 
tina had 25 per cent in 1934; Nicaragua 60 per cent; 
El] Salvador 60 to 70 per cent; Brazil 70 per cent; 
Venezuela 70 to 75 per cent; Peru and Guatemala 
80 per cent; and Haiti 90 per cent. 

Even though all Latin American countries had com- 
pulsory-school-attendance legislation in 1942, the in- 
clusive ages ranged only from 6 or 7 to 12 or 15; in 
many instances the children were to attend until they 
had completed the elementary schooling of their dis- 
tricts, which frequently involved only two or three 
years. The enforcement of compulsory-school-attend- 
ance laws is still inadequate for essentially the same 
reasons that operated in 1934. Consequently the 
illiteracy rates are still high. By 1942, Honduras still 
had 82 per cent illiteracy and fifteen other countries 
had rates from 50 to 80 per cent; Chile had 24 per 
cent; Uruguay had 20 per cent; and Argentina 12 per 
cent (17d: 411). 

COLONIAL DEPENDENCIES. As late as 1931 compul- 
sory school attendance had made very little headway 
in colonial dependencies. The Educational Yearbook 
for 1931 (17a) makes no mention of such legislation 
in many of the dependencies; when it was referred to, it 
was often to explain why there was none; or if there 
had been legislation, why it was not enforced. The 
reasons given were repeated again and again for the 
various dependencies: the native peoples were too 
poor; housing and equipment were lacking; money to 
support the program was not available; and the native 
peoples were not ready for it. 

Occasionally a dependency had compulsory-school- 
attendance legislation which it was attempting to en- 
force. Cochin-China, the oldest country of Indo- 
China, “daringly instituted compulsory school attend- 
ance ‘for at least three years, between the ages of 
eight and thirteen,’ by the decree of June 27, 1927 
(17a: 514). This decree was not operating through- 
out all the country in 1931; however, only 115 of its 
communes out of a total of 1419 were “entirely with- 
out schools.” In Malaya education was compulsory 
for boys between the ages of 7 and 14 who lived 
within a certain radius of a government vernacular 
school. Korea was reported ready for compulsory 
school attendance but lacked the money to provide 
facilities (17a: 700). 


On the whole the picture is dark; children generally 
were not required to attend school; where there was 
an attendance law, it was often “permissive at the 
option of local authorities” (17¢: 277). Where chil- 
dren were enrolled, the attendance day by day was 
very low; one report stated that it was not uncommon 
for an enrolled group of 40 to have only 12 in 
attendance. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. In Australia children are re- 
quired to attend school until 14 years of age; the length 
of the school year is 210 working days. “It is safe 
to state . . . that the rural child gets substantially the 
same amount of education as the city child" (17e¢: 27). 
In Canada “compulsory-school-attendance laws are in 
existence in all of the nine provinces except Quebec" 
(17e: 75). The compulsory ages for rural schools are 
frequently less extensive than for urban schools; e.¢. 
in Nova Scotia, age requirements are 7 to 14 in rural 
schools and 6 to 16 for urban schools. “Need at 
home" will permit children to withdraw from school 
before 16 in most provinces. 

In China, where the idea of universal compulsory 
education is new, an elaborate program was initiated 
in 1935. The Provisional Outline for Enforcing Com- 
pulsory Education “provided that between August, 
1935, and July, 1940, all illiterate adults and children 
of school age must attend the one-year primary school; 
between August, 1940, and July, 1944, the two-year 
course; and from August, 1944 on, the four-year 
course" (17c¢: 112). 

In Japan the compulsory-school-attendance period 
is 7 to 14 years. “By means of encouragement and 
law enforcement school attendance reaches a per- 
centage of somewhat over ninety-nine per cent” (17b: 
381). Funds are provided for textbooks, materials of 
instruction, clothing, and food to enable needy chil- 
dren to attend school. 

The Union of South Africa has compulsory educa- 
tion for all children from 7 to 16 years of age, except 
that children passing Standard VI are exempt at any 
age; and the province of Natal makes the requirement 
until only 15 years. The weakness of the present law 
is a “standard” limit instead of an age limit for com- 
pulsory school attendance. “What happens now is 
that the brighter children who pass Standard VI at 
the age of twelve or thirteen leave school to go to 
work” (17b: 537); also the primary school is “cluttered 
up” with older children who are dull mentally and 
“have little prospect of passing Standard VI.” 

In India there are many who advocate a wide ex- 
pansion of compulsory education. “At present the 
application of compulsion is permissive at the option 
of local authorities, who are usually reluctant to face 
large additional expenditure from their limited re- 
sources” (17c¢: 277). The present tendency seems to 
be to require attendance until the end of the com- 
pulsory-age period only for those who once enroll. 
The idea seems to be that good and adequate schools 
should be available before the authorities should 
attempt to compel attendance. 

A present tendency. Although the legislation in 
foreign countries has tended to require attendance 
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until only 14 years of age or less, there is evidence of 
an interest in raising the age level. In Australia, New 
South Wales has raised the level to 15 years. “Every 
State, except One, has taken steps or made official 
pronouncements about its intention to raise the age as 
soon as the war is over” (1T7e: 13). On August 3, 
1944, Britain's new Education Bill became law. This 
Act raised leaving age in Britain from 14 to 15 years 
to take effect April 1, 1945. It had to take effect “by 
1947 at the latest, and as soon as possible afterwards 
it is to be further raised to 16. For children who 
leave school before 18 there will be compulsory part- 
time education up to that age” (17e: 120). In France 
compulsory attendance extends only until 14 years. 
“This requirement will be continued, but it seems cer- 
tain that the period of attendance will be extended 
and raised to sixteen for all children” (17e: 137). 

Development in certain states. The development of 
compulsory-school-attendance legislation in the United 
States was slow and difficult; the people failed to see 
the need for such legislation and they tended to be 
hostile to compulsion in matters relating to their chil- 
dren; politicians used this attitude as a club to kill off 
opponents who approved of compulsory-school-attend- 
ance legislation. In most states it took years of edu- 
cation and vigorous effort to secure effective legislation. 
These struggles have been studied and reported upon 
for several states. Some of the studies, such as those 
by Book (3), Diley (8), and Ensign (11), have been 
thorough; others have included compulsory education 
as one element in a study of the development of the 
state’s entire educational system. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A step toward compulsory attend- 
ance Was taken in 1836, when children employed in 
factories were required to attend school 12 weeks 
each year (11: 46-85). This Massachusetts law 
brought many children into school (11: 48). Mann, 
the state’s first Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Was never “an enthusiastic advocate of com- 
pulsory-school-attendance laws,” but the “evil of 
nonattendance” became so great that “he became re- 
signed to the idea” as the final solution of nonattend- 
ance. From 1841 throughout his term of office, Mann 
continued to recommend “that all children be required 
by law either to attend school regularly or suffer 
complete exclusion” (11: 50). Not till 1852 did 
Massachusetts get its first general compulsory-school- 
attendance law, the first such in America. It required 
all children 8 to 14 to attend school 12 weeks each 
year. Beginning in 1873 changes were made which 
increased age limits of attendance and length of school 
year and decreased exemptions. 

CONNECTICUT AND NEW YORK. Connecticut (it: 
87-114) first aimed at bettering the educational status 
of factory children in 1813; from then until 1872, 
when the first compulsory-school-attendance law was 
enacted, there were continuous attempts to make sure 
that children were educated; the laws of 1842 and 
1869 both failed to achieve this goal. The law of 
1872 required attendance from 8 to 14 years of age 
and for 3 months each year. New York’s (11: 115-69) 
first compulsory-education law (1853) required that 
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children 5 to 16 years of age, in county poorhouses, 
be taught (11: 115). Not until 1874 did the state 
secure a general compulsory-school-attendance law 
(11: 119). 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsylvania (11: 170-202) was 
last among northern states to adopt compulsory at- 
tendance; even “educational provisions” of child-labor 
legislation did not seem to interest the state’s edu- 
cators (11: 175). In 1873 an attempt was made to 
pass a compulsory-school-attendance law; not until 
over two decades later did Pennsylvania get its first 
law passed. It required the attendance of children 
between the ages of 8 and 13 for 16 weeks each year. 
A series of amendments and revisions in 1897, 1901, 
1911, 1919, and 1921 gave the state a sounder law 
(25). Book (3) shows the effect of the interaction of 
the legislature and the judiciary in gradually per- 
fecting Pennsylvania’s compulsory-school-attendance 
law. The judiciary pointed out the weaknesses and 
the legislature gradually corrected them. 

OTHER STATE STUDIES. Wisconsin’s educators, de- 
spite poor school attendance, were for many years 
unfavorable to compulsory attendance; in 1873 a bill 
providing for it was indefinitely postponed; not till 
1879 did Wisconsin (11: 208) get its first law. Holt 
(14) describes the fight that took place in Tennessee 
to secure a compulsory-school-attendance law: one 
bill was presented to the legislature in 1903; four 
bills were introduced in 1905; and five bills in 1907. 
All were defeated; a special law, however, was passed 
in 1907 making attendance compulsory in Scott and 
Campbell counties. Not until 1913 was the first state 
law passed; it required children 8 to 14 to attend for 
80 consecutive days. 

Grimes (13) in a study of compulsory-education 
legislation in Missouri reports that the Constitution of 
1865 authorized the General Assembly to enact such 
legislation. After many attempts, Missouri got its 
first compulsory-school-attendance law in 1905; it re- 
quired that all children 8 to 14 attend for half the 
term and those 14 to 16 do so “unless usefully em- 
ployed.” Buck (4), for Virginia, shows that the Con- 
stitution of 1869 “authorized the cities and counties 
to make education compulsory.” A constitutional re- 
Vision in 1902 confined the age range to 8 to 12 years. 
The first law, passed in 1908, made its acceptance 
Wholly local. Not until 1918 was the local-option 
feature removed. Diley’s study (8) of Ohio’s attempts 
to secure compulsory-school-attendance legislation 
illustrates well the delaying tactics of the opponents 
of such legislation as well as their success in drawing 
all teeth from the initial legislation. K 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. These studies of indi- 
vidual states point unmistakably to both the slowness 
and the sureness of social change. The people were 
individualistic; they resented coercion; they wanted no 
compulsory-school-attendance legislation. But they 
also came to realize the need of having children edu- 
cated; they faced the fact of woefully poor voluntary 
school attendance. Finally educators and politicians 
accepted as necessary the passage of compulsory legis- 
lation; the first requirements were meager and the 
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enforcement features lacking; it was left to educators 
in the first five decades of the twentieth century to 
supplement and strengthen the early legislation. 

Tendencies relative to compulsory education. Since 
1900 progress in the development of compulsory- 
school-attendance legislation in the United States has 
been rapid. As contrasted to any previous period, one 
might very conservatively call it a phenomenal de- 
velopment. Age limits were decreased at the lower 
level and raised at the upper. The compulsory school 
year was lengthened. Means for enforcing this legis- 
lation were strengthened and extended. General 
powers relative to exemption from such attendance, 
which were at first generally granted to local school 
authorities, were curtailed more and more or were 
abandoned entirely. Specific exemptions, at first 
very numerous, were reduced to much smaller pro- 
portions. 

The story of these changes is presented by the sum- 
maries of the school laws of the various states of the 
United States beginning with the one by the Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1891 (24). Succeeding sum- 
maries by Deffenbaugh in 1914 (6), Keesecker in 1928 
(18), Deffenbaugh and Keesecker in 1935 (7), and 
Proffitt and Segel in 1945 (21) give a comprehensive 
picture of trends within the United States during 
approximately the past sixty years. 

Age limits. In 1891, for the 26 states then having 
such legislation, the average lower limit was approxi- 
mately eight years. One state had a six-year lower 
limit and 1 a ten-year; 19 of these states agreed on an 
eight-year limit. The average lower limits for the 
years 1914, 1928, 1935, and 1945 were 7.7 years, 7.4 
years, 7.3 years, and 7.2 years respectively. In 1914 
there were 16 states with the seven-year limit and 26 
states with an eight-year; in 1929, 28 had seven-year 
limits and 18 had eight-year limits; by 1935 these 
numbers had changed to 31 and 16 respectively. In 
1945, 4 states had a six-year limit, 31 states a seven- 
year limit, and 13 states an eight-year limit. 

The upper-age limits have consistently increased 
during the past sixty years. In 1891 the average upper 
age was 14.5 years. One state had a twelve-year and 
another a twenty-one-year limit (24*). The averages 
for 1914, 1928, 1935, and 1945 were 14.9, 16.0, 16.1, 
and 16.2 respectively (6, 18, 7, 21). In 1914, 16 states 
had an upper limit of 14 years; by 1935, 5 states had 
this low a limit, and by 1945, only 3 states had such 
a low limit. Since 1945, 2 of these states have raised 
the limit to 16 years; Missouri is now the only state 
requiring attendance until only 14 years of age. In 
1914, 9 states had a fifteen-year limit, but by 1945 
only 1 such remained. Sixteen states had a sixteen- 
year limit in 1914. This number was increased to 32 
by 1935, and by 1945 it reached 36, with 2 more 
being added to the group since that date. Only 1 state 
had an eighteen-year limit in 1914, but the DEE 

at il of 1887 made it ‘the duty 0! 
Daren Me EEE having children under their con- 
trol between the ages of 6 and 21 to send them to school 
three months each year, unless excused by the district board 


for special reasons.’ Penalties, however, were imposed for 
failure to comply only between the ages of 7 and 16. 


Increased to 6 since that date; Pennsylvania accepted 
this limit beginning September, 1939.* 

Length of the school year. Studies of early com- 
pulsory-attendance legislation show that common prac- 
tice required that children attend for at least 12 weeks, 
half of which period should be consecutive. This was 
true of the famous Massachusetts law of 1852 and 
continued to be true of the majority of the state laws 
on compulsory attendance up to and including the 
year of 1891. The Report of the Commissioner of 
Education (24) for 1888-89 shows that 13 of the 25 
states which specified a definite minimum length for 
the school year still had a year of 12 weeks. ‘The 
remaining 12 states specified terms of from 3.5 months 
to 6 months. Of these 25 states, however, 11 made 
no requirement concerning the length of time which 
must be consecutive; 7 demanded 6 consecutive weeks; 
6, 8 consecutive weeks; 2, 10 such weeks. Thus up to 
within less than sixty years ago we find not only a 
short span of years during which youths had to attend 
school but also an inordinately short school year; the 
average for the 25 states was 3.7 months. 

During the past six decades great changes respecting 
the length of the school year have come about. By 
1914 (6) the average for those states specifying a re- 
quired length was 5.0 months; many states at this time 
required that school attendance be demanded for the 
entire period that school was maintained within a dis- 
trict. By 1935 (7) the average required school year 
was 7.4 months; 27 states had set the minimum school 
year at 8 or more months; only 2 states had a 4-month 
required term; and none was less than that. Since 
1935 at least 2 more states have equaled or surpassed 
the 8-month requirement. These requirements are 
state-wide; in many states high-school standards re- 
quire 9 and 10 months of attendance; this is particu- 
larly true in the case of the cities. 

By 1945 (21) children of school age were required 
to attend the full term that school was in session in 
43 states; 2 states specified a definite period of attend- 
ance; 2 others merely specified that local authorities 
may require attendance for the full term; Nebraska 
required the full term in certain districts and part time 
in others. The report gives no indication of what 
the state requirements were for the full term. 

This tendency to increase the length of the com- 
pulsory school year is perhaps just as significant as 
the increase in compulsory age spans. Increases in 
population, concentration in cities, and increased use 
of machinery in factories, in mines, and On farms have 
tended to make the labor of youths unnecessary. On 
the other hand, politically, socially, and vocationally 
the schools have come to be recognized as the avenue 

* If the reader compares the statements of this para- 
graph with corresponding statements under SCHOOL LAW— 
I. CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY ASPECTS, certain dif- 
ferences will be noted. The lack of agreement is due to 
differences in the interpretation of the statutes in certain 
states. The United States Office of Education and the 
Division of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, make 
different interpretations. Most of the above statements are 
based on publications of the Office of Education; Cham- 


bers under SCHOOL LAW tends to follow the interpretations 
of the Division of Labor Standards.—EpDIToR. 
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through which our youth can develop to a point where 
they will be able to take over the tasks of adults. 
Schools, therefore, are recognized more and more as 
the workshops of our American youth and, as such, 
need to be kept open a minimum of 36 to 40 weeks 
out of the 52; some authorities are even suggesting 
that they be kept open continuously throughout the 
year. 

Exemptions—PHYSICAL AND MENTAL INABILITY. 
Physical and mental inability have been recognized as 
legitimate reasons for not attending school in practic- 
ally all compulsory-attendance legislation in the United 
States. The 1888-89 summary (24) showed only 2 states 
ignoring physical and 3 ignoring mental inability. By 
1935 all states recognized physical handicap, and only 
one ignored mental handicap as a legal exemption. 
The 1945 summary (21) shows that Georgia and South 
Carolina do not mention physical or mental disability 
as cause for exemption. 

A new attitude is, however, developing toward en- 

forcement. When the legal phraseology of this ex- 
emption is examined, one notes how liberally it may 
be interpreted; on the other hand, a very strict inter- 
pretation may be made. The early Massachusetts law 
says that the child may be excused when “his bodily 
Or mental condition has been such as to prevent his 
attendance at school or application to study for the 
period required.” Expressions from the 1935 sum- 
mary (7) exempting youths from school attendance 
include: “mentally incapable of doing the work of 
the school”; “any child not in proper physical or 
mental condition to attend school”; and “where physi- 
cal or mental condition is such as to render attendance 
inexpedient or impracticable.” 
4 These expressions are Obviously quite general. Dur- 
ing the past few years a tendency to interpret them 
more strictly seems to be apparent. Ohio’s latest law 
Says that a parent shall have his child in school unless 
he is employed or unless he has “been determined in 
the manner provided by law to be incapable of profit- 
ing substantially by further instruction. . . .» (Bald- 
Win’s Ohio School Laws, 1943, P. 113.) Later the 
law outlines the procedure to be followed in deter- 
mining whether or not the child can profit. It states 
that this determination shall be made in terms of what 
the local school district provides; the regulation says 
“no Child shall be determined to be incapable of profit- 
ing substantially by further instruction if the depart- 
ment of education shall find that it is feasible to 
provide for him in such district, or elsewhere in the 
public-school system, Special classes or schools, de- 
partments Of special instruction or individual instruc- 
tion through or by which he might profit substantially, 
according to his mental capacity as so determined.” 
(Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws, 1943, p. 114.) 

This interpretation of mental incapacity to do 
schoolwork draws the lines relative to compulsory 
school attendance much more tightly than previously. 
Not only are most exhaustive examining procedures 
by approved agencies used to determine the degree 
of mental defect, but the expression “ability to profit 
Substantially” has been so redefined as to include a 
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great many youths who would find it impossible to 
succeed in the typical school program. Thus, as 
school districts provide a more generous program of 
special education, the more nearly are all youths of 
compulsory school age brought into some kind of 
school program. 

In a similar fashion exemption from school attend- 
ance due to physical inability is greatly restricted. 
There was a day when children who were crippled or 
who had defective vision or defective hearing would 
have been immediately exempt from attendance at 
school. This is ceasing to be true. If the public day 
schools provide special schools or classes for the physi- 
cally handicapped which are adapted to their needs, 
such children are being required in many states to 
attend school. Ohio goes a step farther and says that, 
even if the local district does not provide such special 
schools or classes, such children are not exempt if 
these special facilities are provided “in another district 
and transportaion to such class by school conveyance 
or common carrier is provided by a board of educa- 
tion or other agency.” The local superintendent of 
schools in Ohio is by law the judge as to whether the 
special facilities meet the needs of given children and 
whether transportation is feasible. 

‘WORK. Exemptions from school attendance have 
been and are granted by all states if children past a 
certain age want to go to work. The restrictions 
Which have been placed upon this exemption, however, 
have gradually increased and during the past three or 
four decades have increased so rapidly that much 
more nearly 100 per cent of the young people of com- 
pulsory school age are now retained in school. 

Earlier school laws granted liberal exemptions to 
Work. Even as late as 1888-89 (24) Massachusetts 
permitted children under 13 to engage in certain types 
of work for pay, even during school hours, provided 
they had “attended school for at least twenty weeks 
as required by law” during “the year next preceding 
such employment.” Children 13 to 14 years of age 
were given permits to work in factories, workshops, 
mercantile factories, or elsewhere provided they had 
attended school 20 weeks. The only educational re- 
quirement for a youth under 14 seeking a work per- 
mit was that he have the ability to “read at sight” and 
“write legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage.” 

In more recent years the ages at which youths have 
been exempt from school to go to work have iIn- 
creased; only 1 state now grants a work certificate 
under 14 years of age; 42 states have a fourteen-year 
limit; 3, a fifteen-year limit; and 2, a sixteen-year limit. 
The new wages and hours law of 1938 makes 16 years 
the limit for work in any concern affected by inter- 
state commerce. The discarded NRA fixed 16 years 
as the lower limit for all employment. Evidence 
seems to point clearly in the direction of 16 years 
becoming the lower limit for exemption from school 
attendance for the purpose of working. Not only 
have age limits for granting work permits increased, 
but also the school grade at which they will be al- 
lowed has been gradually raised. Instead of mere 
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ability to read and write, 21 states now demand com- 
pletion of the cighth grade; 7 states make no require- 
ments; 7 still have the “read and write” requirement; 
and the remaining 13 states have grade standards 
lower than the eighth. 

COMPLETION OF CERTAIN GRADES. Most states 
have always exempted youths from attendance at 
school as soon as certain grades have been completed 
regardless of age. As late as 1888-89 (24), however, 
Massachusetts exempted youths from school attend- 
ance as soon as they had completed or “acquired the 
branches of learning required by law to be taught in 
the public schools." These subjects in many instances 
were few in number; the Connecticut law of 1891 
listed “reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic.” What was meant by the 
completion of these subjects was nowhere defined. A 
recent summary (7) of school legislation shows that 
7 states grant no exemption based upon grades com- 
pleted until the twelfth grade has been passed; 27 
states set the limit at the eighth grade, 4 at the seventh 
grade, and 2 at the sixth; one state demands that the 
“most advanced course” provided in the district must 
be completed; 7 states do not list this exemption. 

PovERTY. Poverty has long been a legal exemption 
from school attendance. The Massachusetts law of 
1852 placed a penalty upon parents for not sending 
children to school but refused to inflict it in those 
cases where the parents “by reason of poverty" found 
themselves unable to send their children to school. 
This poverty exemption was continued in the com- 
pulsory-school-attendance legislation of Massachusetts 
until 1899. The exemption was also written into the 
school law of other states, and even in 1935 (7) 19 
states still exempted children from school attendance 
upon the basis of poverty. These more recent exemp- 
tions, however, do not generally apply whenever relief, 
public or private, is granted in sufficient amount to 
enable the children to attend school. In 7 of these 
states the children must be 14 years of age or older in 
order to come under this exemption; 1 state demands 
that they be over 12; another that they have com- 
pleted the seventh grade. ্‌্‌ 

Clearly this exemption is on its way out as it un- 
doubtedly should be. Just why a child of poor parents 
should be exempt from attending school and thus be 
deprived of an education which might be the means 
of helping him break away from the present economic 
status of his parents is rather difficult to understand. 
Such legislation definitely takes away opportunities 
from those who have few, if any, to begin with and 
gives to those who have an excellent background of 
Opportunity. As early as 1886 the agent of the State 
Board of Massachusetts, in reporting in some detail 
from the state’s compulsory-school-attendance law, 
said (24), “In case the children are in need of clothing 
suitable for attending school, and parents are unable 
to provide it, or are in circumstances to need help, it 
should be furnished by the town, and not at the ex- 
pense of the child’s schooling.” At present 33 states 
have laws making it mandatory, under certain condi- 
tions, for relief to be given to “dependent and neg- 
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lected children; 14 other states have laws permitting 
such relief. 

These regulations are quite generally interpreted as 
providing shoes, clothing, and books. Under such a 
construction great numbers of children may still be 
kept out of school due to the utter poverty within the 
{family which needs the help of youths at the teen-age 
level. However, current legislation seems to point 
more and more in the direction of giving the child 
and his parents all the aid necessary to permit him to 
remain in school. 

DISTANCE. Distance from school was for a long 
time generally accepted as an exemption from school 
attendance. Despite the fact that society felt all chil- 
dren should be educated, it did not feel that undue 
hardships should be placed upon parents who lived at 
a great distance from the schoolhouse. Therefore this 
exemption found a place in many school laws. 

Theoretically it has been recognized for many years 
that, if an educated people is an imperative need of 
society, then the social group should be responsible 
for transporting to school all children who live at 
unusual distances instead of exempting them from at- 
tendance. This theory is now being rapidly adopted 
in most of the states. An analysis of state laws in 
1935 (7) shows only 22 states which exempt because 
of distance. The distances for which exemption is 
allowed range from 1.5 miles in Oregon and Virginia 
to 6 miles in North Dakota. Four states—Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, and North Carolina—specify no 
particular distance but grant boards of education per- 
mission to make such excuses. It should be noted, 
however, that this exemption does not apply in any 
of these 22 states whenever transportation is provided. 

EXCUSE BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. Many states in 
their earlier legislation permitted youths to be exempt 
from school attendance whenever the local school 
authorities deemed it wise to excuse them. Rhode 
Island, for example, in its compulsory requirements 
of 1887 stated the penalty which should be imposed 
except in cases where the child “has been excused by 
the school committee of the town in which such child 
resides. . . .” The Colorado law of 1889 exempted 
those children who have been “excused from such 
attendance by the board of education. . . ." The 
present tendency seems to be to eliminate such indefi- 
nite exemptions and yet the school laws of 1935 (7) 
showed 17 states with such exemptions. In all but 5 
of these states, however, these exemptions were not 
permitted unless the child had reached the age of 14 
Or 15. Eight states set the fourteen-year limit and 4 
the fifteen-year limit. The theory back of such ex- 
emptions is well expressed by their wording which 
usually contains the phrase “for the best interests of 
child or for good reasons.” The danger is that local 
enforcing officers may use the legal exemption under 
pressure to the disadvantage of children instead of to 
their “best interests.” 

Concluding statement on trends. The trend is un- 
mistakable. Society is recognizing the necessity of 
giving its young an education far more extensive 
than that provided a few decades ago. Reading and 
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writing are no longer sufficient for the average citizen 
if we are to continue the type of democratic control 
this country has known for the past 160 years. A 
tremendous increase in population, its concentration in 
cities, and a phenomenal industrial development have 
brought such intricate and great problems of housing, 
clothing, feeding, and protecting the masses that either 
our youths must all be educated sufficiently to be 
able to solve these problems cooperatively or the social 
group may accept the leadership of a few persons 
Who, because of their ability and training, will be 
able to solve them. 

Enforcement of compulsory attendance. Early 
compulsory-school-attendance legislation was not well 
enforced. Although Massachusetts passed its first law 
in 1852, “it was completely ignored for about two 
decades in the reports of the State Board,” and the 
state constable, late in the 1860's, said, “nobody looks 
after it,” “nobody thinks of obeying the school laws,” 
and “most people are ignorant that there is any such 
law.” Reporting upon the New York law in 1878, 
the state superintendent said the compulsory-education 
feature “is practically a dead letter.” Ten years later 
Superintendent Draper in 1888 said: “it has never 
availed much.” In Kansas the first compulsory law 
Was passed in 1871; the state superintendent reporting 
January 28, 1890, said: “as there are so many ways 
in which the law may be evaded, I cannot say that it 
has so far been any great success.” Speaking of the 
Illinois law of 1883, the state Superintendent (24: 504) 
Said: “That law appeared to produce absolutely no 
effect. Tt may be said that the people gave it no atten- 
tion.” ‘The Report of the United States Commissioner 
for 1888-89 (24) presented data from the various 
states which swell to a monotonous chorus the telling 
of ineffective enforcement. 

Beginning with the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, compulsory-school-attendance laws with teeth 
in them were passed. Officials for the enforcement of 
these Jaws were Provided; penalties were provided both 
for parents and for enforcement officials who neg- 
lected their duty; the school census (q.v.) began to be 
recognized as a necessary tool for the discovery of 
children of legal school age; and definite provisions 
Were made to take care of truants—youths who had 
Ceased to be amenable to parental control and who 
refused to attend school. 

At first the attempts at enforcement were legalistic 
in nature. A law had been passed requiring youths 
to attend school; since the law said 50, these youths had 
to attend. If they did not, it became simply a matter 
Of law enforcement, and so a constable, a policeman, 
Or a sheriff frequently became the truant officer re- 
sponsible for such enforcement. ‘To be sure the law 
granted exemptions, and, if these applied to a particu- 
lar child, he ceased to be a problem for the truant 
Officer. If the exemptions did not apply, then any 
attempt at evasion was met by force. Youths who 
failed to comply with the law were sought out like 
criminals. Poolrooms and back alleys were searched; 
homes were entered by legal means; and the truants 
Were “tracked down,” captured, and returned to 
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school. If truancy was continued, these youths were 
brought into court. The court, if it cooperated well, 
put them on probation, or sent them to a parental 
school or to the state industrial school. 

Today there is a distinct tendency away from such 
legalistic enforcement. The typical police officer is on 
his “way out” as a modern attendance worker. Stand- 
ards in the way of training are being demanded of 
those responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance legislation. Deffenbaugh and Keesecker 
(7) showed that by 1935 eight states— Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, IHlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania—had prescribed educational stand- 
ards for the appointment of attendance workers. 
Cities in other states have done the same thing so that 
now there is being developed a group of people re- 
sponsible for enforcing school-attendance legislation 
Who do it not by the “iron hand” but by so knowing 
youth that they “sell” the school to them. This is 
done upon the basis of discovering why they have 
been nonattenders and then helping them eliminate 
that hindrance. 

The constitutionality of compulsory-school-attend- 
ance legislation. At various times the constitutionality 
of compulsory-attendance legislation has been ques- 
tioned. Both Bender (1) and Edwards (10) have re- 
viewed court cases dealing with this problem. Bender 
studied only cases in courts of record. He discovered 
46 decisions, covering the period from 1871 to 1925, 
dealing with compulsory school attendance; only 4 
of these cases touched upon the question of constitu- 
tionality. Decisions on this problem were rendered 
by the courts of Ohio, Indiana, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania. Not once was the constitutionality of 
the compulsory-school-attendance law denied. 

The case in Ohio (1: 11-13) was decided in 1891. A 
citizen of the state sought a test case. He claimed 
that the Ohio law of 1877 was an interference of the 
right of parents to educate their children. The court 
stated that parents have not sole authority over their 
children; that it hoped parents would educate their 
children properly and care for them, but, in case 
they did not, the state, for the good of the child, had 
the power to see that the child was cared for. In 
general, it concluded that, while parents have rights 
respecting their children, “the welfare of the minor 
Was of paramount importance.” Also the court argued 
that, unless the state constitution definitely forbade 
certain types of legislation, the legislature had the 
right to so legislate. Nowhere in the Ohio constitu- 
tion was there found anything prohibiting the legis- 
lature from compelling youth to attend school. 

The Indiana case (1: 14) was decided in 1901. The 
court recognized the natural rights of parents to the 
control of their children but argued that they were 
subordinate to the power of the state. The state by 
its constitution provided vast sums of money for the 
education of the children within the state; to deprive 
these children of that education would defeat the 
‘Purposes of the constitution. “Both the welfare of 
the child and the welfare of society demand that the 
state compel parents to keep their children in school. 
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The New Hampshire case (1: 14-17), decided in 
1902, raised two questions. First, was not the com- 
pulsory-attendance law unconstitutional since “it inter- 
fered with the natural right" of parents? Second, 
should not data relative to the child's health be ad- 
mitted to court as justification for keeping the child 
out of school? In the lower court such evidence was 
not admitted, and the case was decided against the 
parent. On appeal the supreme court of the state 
refused to recognize that such legislation was uncon- 
stitutional because it interfered with parental rights. 
It also distinguished between occasional and temporary 
absences and a law compelling attendance at school. 
The court argued at great length the constitutional 
right of every individual to defend his life, liberty, and 
property and that a law to compel children to attend 
school could not be construed as meaning that re- 
gardless of danger to the life of the child he must be 
at school. Therefore the supreme court ruled that 
the refusal to admit evidence concerning the health 
of the child as defense for the action of the parent was 
in error. 

The Pennsylvania case (1: 17-19), decided in 1903, 
was the last one discovered by Bender which raised 
the constitutional question. In this case the oppo- 
nents of the compulsory-attendance law claimed (a) 
that the state constitution did not give the legislature 
the right to pass such legislation and (b) that the 
passage of such laws conflicted with the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the federal constitu- 
tion. The court, as in previous cases, differentiated 
between the bases used in determining unconstitution- 
ality under a state constitution and under the federal 
constitution. Under the state constitution an act has 
to be prohibited to make it unconstitutional; if it is 
not mentioned, it is constitutional. Under the federal 
constitution only those powers granted to the federal 
government are constitutional; if a power is not men- 
tioned, it is unconstitutional. In the final decision the 
court decided that the state constitution did not deny 
the legislature this power and that therefore the act 
was not in conflict with the state constitution. Also 
the court ruled that, whenever the state decided that 
compulsory education was necessary “for the welfare 
of the community at large,” the federal constitution did 
not forbid the act. } 

Edwards (10) in his analysis of court decisions con- 
cluded that the power of states to pass compulsory- 
school-attendance legislation “has been uniformly sus- 
tained.” He argued that the state in doing this does 
not do it to “confer a benefit upon the parent, nor 
primarily upon the child; it is only doing that which 
the well-being and safety of the state itself requires. 

Court rulings. Despite the fact that states can 
compel attendance at school, they cannot compel that 
attendance be at public schools; the Supreme Court 
of the United States has ruled against such action. 
Witkowiak cited the Oregon Case (26). Bender (1) 
cited many cases supporting instruction in private ond 
parochial schools; he says, however, that “the powery 
of states reasonably to regulate private and Parochial 
instruction is not questioned by the courts. The 


courts have also supported instruction in the home by 
parents or tutor. 

Edwards (10) pointed out that no decision has been 
made as to whether there are age limits beyond which 
compulsory-school-attendance requirements would be 
unconstitutional. Courts have sustained the require- 
ment beyond the age necessary for mastery of the cle- 
mentary course. Even as carly as 1923, according to 
Bermejo, 37 states had an age limit of 16 years or 
more. This has meant, Bender (1) said, that compul- 
sory attendance requirements do not end with the 
completion of the cighth grade but that public instruc- 
tion includes both elementary schools and high 
schools. Just how far such compulsion can be ex- 
tended in terms of age is uncertain; Edwards sug- 
gested that a requirement of school attendance might 
be extended to a point such that “it might be held to 
have deprived a person of liberty in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment" (10: 480). 

In defining compulsory age limits, such expressions 
as (a) “between and including the ages of seven and 
fifteen years,” (b) “children of eight years and not 
more than fourteen years of age,” and (c) “between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years inclusive" are used. 
Bender reports that the courts in interpreting (a) 
above said that the upper limit was the fifteenth birth- 
day, whereas in (c) the upper limit was the seventeenth 
birthday. Bender suggests that, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, legislation should state these age limits in 
terms of birthdays. This is seldom done at present. 

Another problem which arose frequently during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century was whether 
a parent who refused to vaccinate his child could be 
proceeded against under the compulsory-school-attend- 
ance law when that child was refused admission to the 
public schools because of lack of vaccination. Dur- 
ing these two decades the courts gradually reversed 
themselves, according to Bender (1). In the early 
decisions the courts decided that, if the parent sent his 
child to school and it was refused admission due to 
lack of vaccination, he had performed his duty and 
had no further responsibility. Later court decisions 
placed squarely upon the parent a responsibility for 
having his child in school. They argued that to permit 
the parent to avoid sending his child to school because 
he did not believe in vaccination tended to nullify 
compulsory education. 

Another problem pertains to the legality of rules 
and regulations adopted by boards of education for 
the enforcement of school attendance. Bender (1) 
concluded that the courts regard these rules as having 
“the effect of law” and that they are as “binding on a 
citizen as any statute.” No court decision dealing 
with this problem has been given in over forty years, 
according to Bender. State legislation in recent years 
has made less necessary such regulations relative to 
the enforcement of school attendance. Regulations 
governing tardiness are still largely a matter of local 
rather than state concern; only one state, according 
to Bender, had state legislation covering tardiness. 

Bender (1) found, furthermore, that the courts have 
“strengthened the position of attendance officers” by 
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supporting them “when they were interfered with in 
the lawful discharge of their duties”; they have decided 
that the compulsory period begins with the “first day 
of school”; they have ruled that “requiring excuses 
from parents for absences is important in the enforce- 
ment of attendance”; they have supported legislation 
against the labor of children by arguing that “needy 
parents may no longer jeopardize the future of the 
state by denying to their children the elements of an 
education”; they have limited parental responsibility 
by recognizing that parents cannot be required to send 
their children too great a distance; and they have in- 
terpreted attendance at schools as “participation in the 
usual work and exercises of the school.” 

The court rulings would seem to extend materially 
Our concepts regarding compulsory education; the limi- 
tations established by such decisions are relatively 
insignificant in comparison with the increased impor- 
tance given to such legislation. They grant to the 
State power to regulate all schools; they accept the up- 
Ward extension of both grade and age requirements; 
they recognize local regulations for improving attend- 
ance; they reduce exemptions to school attendance; 
and they make districts increasingly responsible for 
seeing to it that more and more nearly 100 per cent 
Of all their pupils are educated. 

Concluding statement. Compulsory education, 
loosely defined, seems to go back as far as the English 
law of 1405; when defined as compulsory attendance 
for all the child population of specified ages, it goes 
back as far as the Protestant Reformation. The latter 
idea was suggested by Luther in 1524. 

The first three decades of the twentieth century saw 
an unprecedented expansion of the concept of com- 
pulsory attendance; the period of attendance ex- 
panded, the school year was lengthened, means of en- 
forcement were greatly improved, and exemptions 
were tightened. 

Special classes and schools tend to eliminate the 
mental and physical disability clause; increased child- 
labor legislation tends to eliminate work as an exemp- 
tion until later ages; increased educational standards 
have made exemption upon the basis of grades com- 
pleted a negligible factor; increased financial aid to 
parents has rapidly reduced poverty as an exemption; 
Provisions for transportation have made distance from 
school a much smaller factor in the exemption of 
pupils; and improved legislation has made it less easy 
for local school officials to exempt youths for “cause.” 

The courts have uniformly recognized that the 
states have the power to Pass compulsory-attendance 
legislation. The courts have also recognized in many 
Ways the increasing importance of compulsory-school- 
attendance legislation to the Social order of which we 
Are a part. 

There has been excellent research on the origin of 
compulsory education. Some of the studies of com- 
pulsory education in particular states have been £O0d; 
Others have considered the topic merely as one phase 
Of educational development within the state, little 
Attention being given to those forces that opposed and 
Supported compulsory-school-attendance legislation. 
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Most of the research dealing with compulsory educa. 
tion in foreign countries is of this latter type; there 
are scattered references to the date of origin and to 
present status but one gets no well-rounded picture of 
how it developed, why it developed, and how effective 
it has been. 

Research dealing with the current status, at different 
periods, of compulsory education within the several 
48 states has been fairly effectively done. Perhaps 
the weakest analysis was the most recent (1945). It 
undoubtedly served its purpose of giving a very gen- 
eral picture of compulsory-attendance legislation 
within the 48 states; that, however, is its weakness, 
The student who wants a summarized breakdown of 
the details of such legislation fails to find it. 

Research needed: We need (a) further studies of 
the origin of compulsory education in several of the 
states; (b) good studies of the origin and development 
of compulsory education in the various foreign coun- 
tries; (c) a better analysis of the present laws in the 
48 states; (d) a better analysis of the present laws in 
foreign countries; (e) an analysis of why certain 
groups of states have had, through the years, such low 
standards for compulsory education; (f) a study of 
those factors in various countries that seem to accom- 
pany low compulsory-school-attendance legislation 
Standards. See also ScHooL LAW—II. CouRT DE- 
CISIONS. 

ARCH O. HECK 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION. Education for eco- 
nomic competence has long been an accepted goal of 
the school. An important aspect of this education 
consists of preparation for more intelligent consump- 
tion. In addition, consumer education is justified as 
an essential phase of the general program of education 
for living. Its purpose is to raise the level of indi- 
vidual, family, and community living by a considera- 
tion of the important individual and social problems 
involved in choosing, buying, and using goods and 
Services (15). £ 

Need for consumer education. Considerable evi- 
dence has been compiled pointing up the necessity of 
educating youth in the art of intelligent consuming. 
It has been disclosed that: (a) economic factors have 
contributed to increased consumer problems; (b) 
everyone in his role as an active consumer needs 
assistance; (c) a more functional education is essen- 
tial to meeting everyday needs. 

EcoNoMIC CHANGES. The position of the consumer 


in our economic society has gradually changed as s0- 
ciety has become industrialized. In the carly period 
of the development of this country our productive 
system was inefficient. A man provided for most of 
the needs of himself and family. As a producer he 
was a generalist and as such he was not highly efficient. 
Learning to consume intelligently was a relatively un- 
important matter. Today, with increased efficiency of 
production through specialization, the situation has 
become reversed. As producers we are specialists. 
Each has a specialized job to do. We are a nation 
of efficient producers but inefficient consumers. The 
problem of buying the many goods and services that 
one requires is complex and difficult. This places a 
responsibility on the schools to improve consumer 
competency. Although producer efficiency is still a 
major responsibility of education for economic com- 
petency, the problem of educating for consumer 
efficiency is even more important (6). 

With the development of a mass-production econ- 
omy, many consumer problems have arisen. The 
multiplicity of consumer goods and services increases 
the difficulty of making intelligent choices. The 
matter of becoming informed about what exists and 
what will best serve one's purposes becomes more 
difficult. Because of the influence of such factors as 
custom, habit, imitation, and advertising, the con- 
sumer does not always act in terms of his own best 
interests (11). Formerly, the buyer and seller were 
near each other. They lived in the same community, 
and each knew the other. The consumer knew from 
what and how his goods were made. The maker had 
specific instructions from the buyer as to what was 
wanted. Today the consumer and producer are 
widely separated by an intricate market organization. 
In theory, competition is supposed to protect the con- 
sumer and provide a safeguard of good quality, fair 
prices, and ethical business practices, in addition to a 
determined effort for progressive improvement. These 
hypothetical conditions actually operate only to the 
extent that consumers are armed with the ability and 
desire to discriminate accurately. Consumer igno- 
rance prevents the competitive system from best 
serving the interests of both the individual and society. 
In fact, the uninformed and careless consumer may 
reward and encourage the unethical seller, contribute to 
improper economic and social practices, and promote 
the production of undesirable goods and services. Con- 
versely, intelligent consumer action can raise individual 
and family standards of living and improve business 
practices for the general good (6, 8, 17). 

CONSUMPTION HABITS. A number of studies pro- 
vide evidence of the nature and extent of the activ- 
ities of elementary, high-school, and college students 
as consumers. This group is responsible for large 
monthly expenditures for goods and services. In 
homes of low income the children are often respon- 
sible for much of the buying. In one fifth-grade class 
it was found that the children did practically all of the 
marketing for the family. Boys and girls are active 
as consumers, and need help with their buying prob- 
lems (8, 17). Many schools have used data concern- 
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ing pupil expenditures as guides for establishing more 
functional instructional material. 

Extensive studies (17, 20) of buying practices reveal 
that consumers are not well informed, certain con- 
suming practices are very bad, and tests of students 
and parents show a general deficiency in consumer 
knowledge and skills. 

OPINION OF EDUCATORS. All surveys of the attitude 
of educators toward consumer education are unani- 
mously in favor of the schools’ offering such instruc- 
tion (6, 17, 20). The changing philosophy of educa- 
tion with respect to school purposes is undoubtedly 
responsible for the change in attitude toward the need 
for consumer education. The view that education 
should be more real and meaningful and more directly 
related to present-day living experiences of boys and 
girls has found in consumer problems a rich source 
Of instructional material to carry out this more func- 
tional type of education. 

Many educators see consumer education as an es- 
sential part of the general education of all youth, and 
as such it should not be considered a mere fad or in- 
cidental feature of the curriculum. They believe that 
its importance entitles it to a permanent and promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of all schools (6, 17). 

Development of consumer education. The social 
and industrial changes taking place at the turn of the 
century caused a group of home economists to realize 
that living standards and values were being affected. 
They believed that better homes could be achieved 
through better management and improved skill in the 
use of money. In 1909 the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association emerged to mark the beginning of 
home-economics education as consumer education (23). 

‘The development of consumer education was con- 
siderably more Vigorous from 1920 to i940 than in 
its earlier days, its greatest growth being since 1930. 
Two books, A Theory of Consumption (1923) by 
Hazel Kyrk and Education of the Consumer (1924) 
by Henry Harap, had considerable influence (16). 
Since these early books in the field a rather significant 
number of textbooks have evolved at both the college 
and secondary level. In fact, 12 secondary-school 
textbooks and 12 college textbooks devoted specifically 
to the education of the Consumer are now available 
(16, 20). The Educational Policies Commission, in 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
and Education and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy, gave considerable emphasis to specific 
aims as a guide to the education of the consumer. 
The National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
Cipals has contributed ten imperative needs of youth. 
One of these “imperative needs” is consumer educa- 
tion (24). 

There has been a continuous increase in the reported 
research in consumer education from 1926 to 1940. 
In the years 1926 to 1928 there were only 8 studies 
reported; for the years 1938 to 1940, 120 studies were 
reported (17). From a cursory survey of the studies 
Since 1940, there is evidence to indicate that this 
Upward trend has not yet reached its peak. 

In 1935 Harap (13) made a Survey of 28 courses in 


consumption. In 1938 a similar survey included 71 
outlines (12). An investigation in 1944 by Harap and 
Price (14) covered 122 courses of study in Consumer 
education. 

A significant recent development has been the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The following series of 
teaching-learning units for secondary-school students 
have been developed: the modern American con- 
sumer; learning to use advertising; time on your hands; 
investing in yourself; the consumer and the law; using 
standards and labels; managing your money; buying 
insurance; using consumer credit; investing in your 
health. In addition, the Study, in cooperation with 
committees representing certain subject fields, has pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets revealing the contribution 
of social studies, home economics, business education, 
mathematics, and science to the education of the con- 
sumer (4, 5, 7, 8, 9). 

The recency of the development of consumer edu- 
cation is significant. Kent (see 20) discovered in an 
analysis of 60 consumer-education programs in 1940 
that only 16 per cent were more than eight years old. 
Hadsell (see 20), in an unpublished survey of 518 
representative secondary schools, found that 85 per 
cent of the consumer courses reported had been in- 
troduced after 1936. Briggs (2) in 725 returns from 
high schools with enrollments of 300 or more detected 
that, of those giving consumer courses, 60 per cent 
had introduced this work between 1935 and 1940. 

Little evidence is available with respect to the 
extent to which consumer education is being taught 
foday. It has been estimated that approximately 10 
per cent of the schools of the nation are giving a 
separate course, while practically all schools include 
Some consumer education even though it may be 
slight in many instances. 

Purposes and scope, The importance of objectives 
is generally recognized as essential in the sound 
development of any curriculum. A report (22) of a 
conference on consumer education, called by the 
United States Office of Education, indicated that the 
group agreed upon four main areas for attention 
in consumer-education courses: ¢ 

1. Choice-making—factors involved in choosing 
between different kinds of commodities and services 
in terms of values. i 

2. Income management and financial planning in 
the use of resources to secure commodities and serv- 
ices desired for present and future use. 

3. Buying and using commodities and services to 
Secure the greatest satisfactions from income and 
credit available. 

4. Basic factors, such as distribution of national 
income; responsibilities of individuals and families as 
members of society; general character of the local 
community as it affects consumers’ problems and the 
relationships of individuals within the community; 
agencies which aid and protect individuals and families 
8s consumers; present and probably future economic 
status of the learner; interrelationships of all prob- 
lems and considerations. 
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The Educational Policies Commission (18) pro- 
posed the following broad objectives: (a) develop- 
ment of broad social intelligence in economic prob- 
lems; (b) better understanding of industrial relations; 
(c) cooperative attitudes tending to increase economic 
well-being; (d) high standards of values and taste; 
(e) wiser purchasing and consumption of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, health, and recreation; (f) understanding 
of the significance of public expenditures; (g) wiser 
saving; (A) stress on the social responsibilities of the 
consumer; (i) more technical buying information. 

In one investigation the opinion of experts was 
used as a means of determining the objectives of 
consumer education. The “jury” of experts ranked 
the general objectives in the following order of im- 
portance (20): 

1. To help the student understand the various 
kinds of goods and services and to make intelligent 
choices among them. 

2. To help the student understand the significance 
of his position and his responsibility as a consumer 
in society. 

3. To help the student develop greater efficiency 
in buying those goods and services he chooses. 

4. To help the student achieve an understanding 
and appreciation of how to use and care wisely for 
consumer goods and services. 

The objectives contained in high-chool courses of 
study are not in agreement with the objectives estab- 
lished by the “jury” of experts. The general objective 
rated most important by the “jury,” “to help the 
student understand the various kinds of goods and 
services and to make more intelligent choices among 
them,” is contained least often in course-of-study 
material. The objective with the highest frequency 
in high-school courses of study, “to help the student 
develop greater efficiency in buying those goods and 
services he chooses,” was rated third by the “jury” 
(20). 

In general the objectives used in the teaching of 
high-school courses in consumer education tend to 
emphasize the practical buying aspects of consump- 
tion rather than the more basic and fundamental 
problems of choice-making and the economic status 
of the consumer in society. This emphasis on the 
practical phase of consumption has certain commend- 
able features. The use of everyday buying exper- 
iences as a guide to the study of consumption adds 
a certain amount of motivation through a more real- 
istic and first-hand approach. However, the practical 
problems of buying do not constitute the whole of 
consumer education. The broader aspects of con- 
sumption should receive equal emphasis in a program 
of consumer education. 

Of 59 high-school courses of study in consumer 
education examined (20) only 35 contained a state- 
ment of general objectives. Of these 35 only 12 
included specific objectives. In determining objec- 
tives, some of the more desirable practices are not 
used in the preparation of course-of-study materials. 
Preparation of objectives by teachers themselves is the 
most prevalent method used. The use of pupil needs 


25 a guile to the formulation of objectives was indi- 
cated in but 11 courses. 

Content. A review of the research disclosed a total 
of 85 studies contributing to the development of con- 
tent in consumer education. In several theses pur- 
porting to contribute to the establishment of content 
for high-school consumer courses, the topics most 
frequently mentioned were: shelter, advertising, prices, 
general buying procedures, credit, insurance, frauds, 
agencies, aiding the consumer, taxes, investments, food, 
clothing, budgeting and record keeping, law and the 
consumer, wealth and income, and marketing (20). 

As a result of a survey of textbooks and syllabi the 
Consumer Education Study (6) suggests the following 
major divisions as being considered important by 
consumer educators: 


1. The foundations of consumer education 
a. The developments which have made con- 
sumer education necessary and purposes it 
may strive to serve 
b. A study of consumers—their incomes and 
resources, their habits and motivation, how 
they consume, and how their consumption 
might be improved 
2. The management of personal financial affairs 
a. Budgeting 
b. Money management 
c. The use of consumer credit 
d. Planning the insurance program and buying 
insurance 
€. Investment 
3. Getting the information and guidance a con- 
sumer needs 
a. Using advertising 
b. Using standards, specifications, and labels 
Cc. Using the services of agencies that inform 
and guide consumers 
d. Shopping 
4. Choosing, buying, and using food 
5. Choosing, buying, and using clothing 
6. Choosing, buying, improving, and maintaining 
a home 
7. Using one’s resources best to maintain and 
improve health 
8. Using one's resources best for leisure-time satis- 
factions 
9. Using one’s resources wisely in a life-long 
program of self-education 
10. Understanding basic economic principles and 
the operation of the business system which serves us 
11. Understanding law as it affects the consumer 
12. Thinking through some special social problems 
a. The consumer movement 
b. Consumers’ cooperatives 
c. The role of government with reference to 
consumers 


In the past ten years, on the high-school level there 
has been a definite increase in the frequency of topics 
pertaining to goods, services, and family finance. As 
more practical information has accumulated concern- 
ing the more significant activities of the consumer, 
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the more general and unrealistic has been crowded 
out (14). 

The entire area of choice-making is not given ade- 
quate attention in either textbooks or courses of study. 
Mention of some of the factors influencing choices is 
more numerous in college courses than in high-school 
materials. However, neglect to follow up with such 
topics as “ways of improving choices” and “how 
Choices affect society” is especially noticeable at both 
levels. From the evidence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the consumer-education programs in the schools 
do not include, to any significant degree, instruction 
in choice-making. The causes for this omission may 
be attributed to the fact that choice-making is not 
easy to teach. It involves broad issues that incor- 
porate the whole of life itself (20). 

The use and care of consumer goods as a topic 
in instructional materials is the least emphasized of 
all the generally accepted areas of consumer educa- 
tion. This important phase is in need of increased 
emphasis. 

“Aids and protection in buying” is of high fre- 
quency in materials at both high-school and college 
levels. Buying of such goods as food, clothing, health 
products, cosmetics, household equipment and furnish- 
ings, and houses is given considerable emphasis at 
the high-school level, but with the exception of 
housing these items are found infrequently at the 
college level. The buying of services, with the ex- 
ception of insurance, receives inadequate considera- 
tion. “Health and recreation” are included in more 
than 25 per cent of the high-school courses, which 
constitutes an increase in frequency over the findings 
of previous studies. Education, transportation, and 
communication are services receiving little attention. 
As with the buying of goods, the topics embodying 
the buying of consumer services are much more fre- 
quent in high school than in college. Advertising 
is by far the most popular of the general buying 
Problems, appearing in approximately 90 per cent 
Or more of all courses. There is little distinction as 
between high-school and college materials in fre- 
quency of general buying problems. General buying 
techniques, including where, when, and how to buy, 
are inadequately treated at both levels. How to buy is 
found most often, but in many instances no specific 
buying aids are included. Such financial problems 
of the consumer as borrowing money, installment 
buying, taxes, investments, and banking and savings 
are rather frequent in course materials at both levels 
(14, 20). 

There are three different Ways of organizing the 
content for presentation. The commodity organiza- 
tion, based on study of specific commodities as the 
core around which the course is built, has the ad- 
Vantage of practicality and reality. Its disadvantage 
lies in the fact that many general consumer problems 
do not lend themselves to a logical association with 
commodity buying. The general problem organiza- 
tion emphasizes the broad social and economic issues 
facing the consumer. This plan, found mostly in 
college courses, has the advantage of a generalized 
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presentation not restricted to the narrow specifics of 
over-the-counter buying. At the same time, a certain 
remoteness, not found in the commodity organization, 
is inherent in the general problem plan. A com- 
bination of the two types of organization seems more 
desirable for a complete, well-rounded program of 
consumer education (6, 20). 

Curriculum organization of consumer education. 
There are three generally accepted practices used to 
introduce consumer education into the curriculum. 
The core curriculum, the separate course, and the 
school-wide plan constitute the possibilities most 
frequently employed (6, 20). No one of the suggested 
curriculum organizations is necessarily exclusive in 
any specific school. In most instances, more than 
one of the possible curriculum plans are used in 
schools that seek to achieve an adequate program of 
consumer education. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM. With the expansion of 
the core-curriculum organization in the schools, con- 
sumer problems are given increased recognition. The 
interests of the individual as a consumer receive a 
prominent place in core-curriculum programs based 
upon present-day problems, interests and needs, areas 
of living, or one of the other functional approaches 
to curriculum revision. 

Examples of state core-curriculum programs giving 
recognition to consumer interests are provided by 
Mississippi, Florida, Kansas, Oklahoma, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama (20). Core-cur- 
riculum developments in cities like Santa Barbara, 
California; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Denver, Colorado, 
constitute evidence of increased attention to consumer 
problems in core programs (14, 20). One of the 
most promising core-curriculum experiments is being 
carried on by Harold Clark as a part of the Sloan 
Foundation Study of Applied Economic Education. 
In several experimental schools the curriculum is 
organized around such consumer areas of living as 
food, clothing, and shelter (19). Of the schools en- 
deavoring to meet the needs of the consumer only 
about 2 per cent are using the core curriculum (2). 

THE SEPARATE COURSE. Many schools have added 
a separate course as the solution to the problem of 
providing for the interests of consumers. Although 
this procedure has been criticized by some, so long 
as schools are organized in terms of courses there 
seems to be justification of the separate course if cur- 
riculum makers are concerned with student needs (6). 

The evidence is rather conflicting concerning the 
offering of consumer training as a separate course. 
Surveys indicate that, of the schools actively participat- 
ing in the education of the consumer, from 26 to 
65 per cent are giving a separate course (6, 17, 20). 
Of the schools that offer separate courses, the in- 
vestigations reveal that the departments of business, 
Social studies, and home economics, in the order 
named, are responsible for most of the separate 
courses. Approximately 50 per cent of the separate 
courses in consumer education in high schools are 
given by the business department (1, 17). 

Evidence of the success of the separate course is 
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revealed by the fact that, in cities where the course 
has been given for some time, there is a tendency 
to expand it from one semester to a full year (6). 
Two thirds of the separate-course offerings are in 
the last two years of high school (2). 

THE SCHOOL-WIDE PLAN. School-wide programs 
of presenting consumer education represent a plan 
by which each department, each course, each grade, 
and each activity is responsible for contributing to 
the total education of the consumer. Few schools 
are employing completely the school-wide plan. 
Among the reported attempts to plan a thoroughly 
integrated program of consumer education for grades 
1 to 12, that at Teaneck, New Jersey, is the most 
ambitious (14). Many schools are providing some 
consumer education through the various subject- 
matter areas. However, they usually constitute in- 
complete and haphazard attempts. They are seldom 
well-planned, comprehensively integrated programs. 

Of 725 returns (2), 87 per cent of the schools re- 
ported that they incorporated some consumer edu- 
cation as a part of one or more of the regular 
course offerings. The courses mentioned were in the 
following order of frequency: (a) home economics; 
(b) social studies; (c) business education; (d) science; 
(e) agriculture; (f) industrial arts; (g) mathematics; 
(A) health. 

Contribution of subject-matter fields. Several sig- 
nificant reports have recently been made on the 
function of some of the subject-matter areas in the 
education of the consumer. 

SociaL. STUDIES. Opportunities have been desig- 
nated for the inclusion of consumer education in the 
social studies through a group of independent, though 
related, topics or by means of the unified social- 
Studies program (5, 6, 17, 21). 

In history, the development of parallels and con- 
trasts of consumer practices of other cultures might 
well contribute to better understandings. The teacher 
of American history is probably remiss if the story 
of the consumer movement is not included. This 
movement involves some of the most significant social 
history of the present day. 

Of the social-studies subjects, economics should be 
most closely concerned with problems of the con- 
sumer. Economics can and should be looked at 
through the eyes of the consumer. Such topics as 
rent, savings, insurance, the price system, tariffs, 
advertising in a competitive economy, standards of 
living, social security, public health, etc., are of com- 
mon concern to both economists and consumer edu- 
cators (5, 6). Corresponding contributions can be 
made by such other subjects as civics and government 
and geography. 

The unied social-education program holds out 
the best prospect for realistic consumer education 
through the social studies. This approach emphasizes 
personal problems beginning with “human needs, 
Problems, and concerns of persons-in-a-culture (6). 

BUSINESS EDUCATION. Various studies and pro- 
Posals have been made as to the contribution of 
business education to the education of the consumer 
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(6, 8, 17, 21). The basic or social-business subjects 
represent one means of attacking the problem of 
economic competence. Youth, as consumers, need 
to know something about how business operates, its 
functions, purposes, procedures, and practices. The 
study of business, through such courses as junior 
business training, economic geography, marketin, 
senior business training, business law, and economics, 
should be approached from the consumer's point of 
view (6, 8). 

Courses in the area of distributive education also 
make a contribution to the education of the con- 
sumer. Although such courses as salesmanship, re- 
tailing, merchandising, and advertising are primarily 
vocational in nature, they do contribute to the im- 
provement of the position of the consumer in two 
ways: (a) better-trained sales personnel and (b) 
better understanding of our distributive system (21). 

A committee of business educators (8) suggested the 
following topics as pertinent to both consumers and 
business educators: financial planning, insurance, 
credit, investments, taxes, price system, banking, frauds 
and swindles, marketing functions, buying problems, 
using sources of information, housing, communi- 
cation, transportation, legal relationship of buyers 
and sellers, and consumer, producer, and labor rela- 
tionships. 

HoME ECONOMICS. Home economics has since its 
inception concerned itself with the problems of con- 
sumer education (4, 6, 17, 21). The three main 
interests of home economists are in the direction of 
Wise choice-making, wise use of resources, and im- 
provement of the economic system. Specifically the 
home-economics program emphasizes the buying of 
Eoods and services and their proper use and care, 
The commodities involved are those most commonly 
found in the home—food, clothing, home furnishings, 
and household equipment. Proper consideration is 
always given to the problem of buying from others 
and production for oneself (4). 

SCIENCE. The place of the sciences in the educa- 
tion of the consumer is considerable; however, science 
teachers as a group have not given sufficient emphasis 
to the contribution of science to the improvement of 
consumer activities in everyday life (3, 6, 7, 17, 21). 

A committee representing the National Science 
Teachers Association (6) suggests the following four 
major contributions which science teachers can make 
to the education of the consumer: 

1. To help students to use science in making wiser 
decisions about purchases. With respect to over-the- 
counter buying, science can help make analyses and 
comparisons of such factors as usefulness, as in drug- 
store vitamins; lasting time, as in an electric motor 
or bed sheet; health values, as in a drug; safety, as in 
an insecticide. 

2. To help students to employ science in the effec- 
tive use or Operation of goods and services—the 
application of scientific principles to the effective and 
safe use of an automobile, the preservation and 
preparation of foods, the care and maintenance of 
clothing, and the management of the home. 
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3. To help students to use science in improving 
their own production for home use. 

4. To aid pupils in the wider application of the 
methods of science to the solving of consumer prob- 
lems. 

Science educators do not in general subscribe to 
a special course in “consumer science” or even to 
special units in established courses. Instead they 
believe in extending science teaching to practical ap- 
plication in everyday consumer living (6, 7). 

MATHEMATICS. Teachers of mathematics have a 
very important part to play in consumer education 
(6, 9, 17, 21). Mathematics that is concerned with 
actual life problems will serve the interests of the 
consumer. One committee of mathematics teachers 
(9) suggests the following items: statistics, consumer 
credit, better buymanship, budget, insurance, wise 
management of money, business dealings of the 
home, proper use of scarce or precious materials, and 
judicious use of services. The committee rejects the 
thesis that the above items could be taught in the 
traditional sequence of algebra, geometry, etc. But 
it recommends a separate elective course. 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL. Consumer education is grad- 
ually receiving more attention in the elementary 
School. It has been generally known for some time 
that the elementary grades have included a study 
of food, clothing, and shelter. A comprehensive 
Survey and analysis of nine hundred courses by 
Gavian (10) has made available specific information 
regarding topics and activities for the first six grades. 
Gavian found that the selection, preparation, care, 
and preservation of food are studied in more ele- 
mentary schools than any other phase of consumer 
education. Courses of study for primary grades 
nearly always contain some material on clothes suit- 
able for school and various sorts of weather. How 
to select clothes was included in only about one half 
of the courses analyzed. Cost and durability of 
textiles were seldom included. Practically all courses 
include a study of shelter. 

Most consumer experiences at the elementary level 
are included in the courses in social studies, arithmetic, 
and science. 

Instructional procedures. Experimental studies con- 
cerned with instructional procedures are inconclusive 
regarding a best teaching method. However, on the 
basis of the available evidence it is probably safe to 
conclude that pupil-centered instructional procedures 
involving active pupil participation are more desirable 
than procedures that are primarily teacher-centered. 

An analysis of 69 consumer Ccourses— 53 high- 
School courses, 6 state courses of study, and 10 college 
courses—revealed that a variety of instructional pro- 
cedures were suggested (14). Much use is made of 
supplementary material in the teaching of consumer 
problems. A large number of teachers report the 
Use of only reference material instead of a textbook. 
An encouraging number make use of practical in- 
dividual and group investigations. Examples include 
Surveys of neighborhood buying practices, comparison 
Of prices between stores, and surveys of the com- 
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munity to determine the number of families owning 
and renting their homes. Other experiences include 
collecting and analyzing labels and advertisements. 
Individual and oral reports are used very extensively. 
Practical projects involving a record of expenditures, 
exhibits to illustrate certain facts, and writing con- 
Sumer articles for the school newspaper were men- 
tioned frequently. 

Field trips were reported by 25 instructors. Men- 
tion of visual aids, including movies, displays, and 
exhibits, by 50 per cent indicates an increased use 
of these teaching devices by consumer instructors. 

A trend toward the use of committees in the form 
Of panel discussions is noticeable at the high-school 
level (14). 

Needed research. Several areas of consumer edu- 
cation are in need of additional research. Teacher 
training has been grossly neglected. The extent to 
Which teachers are being trained and the type of 
training essential to their proper preparation needs 
investigating. The relation of consumer education 
to the curriculum organized on the basis of major 
activities of life provides a fruitful field for research. 
Evaluation of current teaching material, grade place- 
ment, analysis of consumer needs, determination of 
time allotment to various units, and other curriculum 
problems—all need additional investigation. 

RAY G. PRICE 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. As contrasted 
with a definition of curriculum as the subjects taken 
by a pupil, a functional conception defines it as all 
the experiences which are utilized by the school to 
attain the aims of education. Curriculum develop- 
ment under this conception involves planning the 
experiences to be utilized, organizing them into a 
program, implementing this program, and evaluating 
the curriculum thus developed. Within this process 
attention is given to the purposes (social goals) of 
education, the more immediate objectives, various 
aspects of child development and learning, methods 
of teaching, and other factors associated with teach- 
ing. The preparation of courses of study or teach- 
ing materials, once the major function of curriculum 
development, is only one aspect of such a program. 

Much of the voluminous literature relating to 
curriculum development consists of expositions of 
theories and points of view and descriptions of school 
practices. Some of these descriptions may be recog- 
nized as reports of informal experimentation. Much 
of the more systematic research has been of the fol- 
lowing types: surveys of present status; surveys of 
newer practices; studies of groups of books and 
courses of study; determinations of composite judg- 
ments of people; studies to ascertain trends; surveys 
of communities and Iarger areas; and studies of the 
behavior and development of children (5). 

Within the total research literature relating to the 
curriculum, many studies are restricted to a subject- 
matter field or a phase of such a field. Such research 
is summarized in the articles under the various school- 
Subject titles — ARITHMETIC, BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
SocIAL STUDIES, SPELLING, and the like. Another 
view of curriculum research is provided by SECONDARY 
EDUcATION—IV. CURRICULUM; COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES—VII. CURRICULUM; TEACHER EDUCATION 
—V. CuRRICULUM. Some mention of curriculum 
matters is included in KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; 


PRIMARY EDUCATION; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—I1. 
DEVELOPMENT, SCOPE, AND STATUS; JUNIOR HiGH 
SCHOOL; JUNIOR COLLEGE; GENERAL EDUCATION. 

‘The present article is limited to general aspects of 
curriculum development. In addition to mentioning 
pertinent research, there will be reference to trends 
in points of view and practice. Thus the account 
may be thought of as providing helpful background 
for the curriculum sections of school-subject articles 
and other related articles. 

Historical trends. Up to about 1900 curriculum 
construction was relatively simple. The outcomes of 
the educational process were conceived of in terms 
of skills, memorized items, and a trained (disciplined) 
mind. The practical usefulness of the skills and 
memorized items was of relatively little concern; the 
postulated service of the content in training (develop- 
ing) the powers of the mind (disciplinary value) was 
a more important criterion in selecting subject matter. 
(See ARITHMETIC.) The child who acquired an ade- 
quate stock of skills and information and whose 
mental powers were developed and trained was 
equipped to live efficiently, i.e. to deal effectively 
with the tasks of life. The criterion of disciplinary 
value was also influential in determining the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum and the plan of teaching. 

Shortly after 1900 research on transfer of training 
(q.v.) undermined the faith in the disciplinary func- 
tion of subject matter. This development and related 
changes in teaching-learning theory resulted in em- 
phasis on social usage as an important criterion in 
selecting curriculum content. The criterion of social 
usage provides a basis for “scientific” selection of 
content, and a large number of studies were reported 
in subject-matter areas. (See ARITHMETIC; ENGLISH 
— LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION; SOCIAL 
STUDIES; SPELLING.) Closely related to such research 
were “‘job-analysis” studies to determine lists of skills 
and other controls of conduct needed in various life 
situations (37, 41, 59, 74, 77). 

The recognition of the criterion of social usage 
and the resulting emphases on scientific curriculum 
construction were paralleled chronologically by the 
emergence of a point of view which ‘is frequently 
referred to as the child-centered school. As this 
designation suggests, the child —his activities, needs, 
and interests—becomes the dominating criterion rel- 
ative to the curriculum (59). However, outside of 
certain “experimental” schools the recognition of the 
child functioned more as a secondary criterion—i.e. 
in the organization of the curriculum and in the plan 
of teaching rather than in selection of content. 

Neither the concept of the child-centered school nor 
the criterion of social usage involved explicit concern 
about our general social status or the direction of 
social change. During the 1920’s pioneer thinkers 
began to urge that the kind of society desired should 
be recognized in curriculum development. This posi- 
tion was increasingly recognized during the following 
decade, and since about 1930 there has been general 
acceptance of the democratic ideal as a criterion in 
curriculum development. 
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In contemporary curriculum development the dem- 
ocratic ideal is supplemented by the principles of 
child growth and development (9, 13, 30, 61, 66) and 
the concomitants of experience and integration (29). 
Thus there is emphasis upon the continuity of develop- 
ment in the individual and in society and the emergent 
nature of the individual and society that calls for a 
continuum within the curriculum as well as for con- 
tinuous curriculum reconstruction. The findings show- 
ing the relationship of experience to the learning 
process questioned the value or necessity of drilling, 
memorizing, and doing tasks instead of participating 
in an experience productive of change in the learner 
(11, 39). In curriculum work integration (q:v.) has 
three meanings: a well-balanced individual (psycho- 
logical integration); a well-organized and functioning 
social unit (social integration); and unified learning 
experiences having meaning for the individual (22, 
29, 55, 56, 58, 60). It is perhaps worth noting that, 
although the second and third of these concepts have 
presumably supplanted the first in theory, horizontal 
organization for integration still persists in curriculum 
practice (34). 

Any survey of the American social system and 
the contemporary school curriculums reveals the im- 
pact of evolving democratic thought upon educational 
practice (25, 34, 42, 80). There has been a shift from 
traditional subjects and linguistic conceptions, con- 
cerned primarily with the intellect, to activities that 
are closely related to the cultural activities of the 
race. The present-day curriculum is rich in sub- 
stantial knowledge and in concrete experiences (6, 27, 
28, 37, 38, 49, 51, 52, 53). It develops natural 
capabilities and interests. It draws upon the entire 
organism — physical, social, moral, and mental — 
making large use of sensory experiences. 

Within this changing theory, actual curriculum de- 
velopment has exhibited certain changes. The early 
efforts to meet the demands of reform consisted 
largely of administrative tinkering, for the most part 
in two directions: in administrative rearrangements 
Such as more frequent promotion and classification 
periods, two- and three-track plans, differentiated 
courses, homogeneous grouping of pupils, and so on; 
and in the individualization of the subject curriculum 
—the Pueblo Plan, Burk’s individual instruction, the 
Winnetka and Dalton Plans, the Gary or Platoon 
Plan, the reorganization of the Kkindergarten-primary 
grades (7), and so on. See ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
—TIll. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

A second line of effort is represented by reports of 
national committees and textbook and other writings 
of subject-matter specialists and educational leaders 
(59). A further effort enlisted the help of the research 
bureau and the scientific worker in the field of educa- 
tion at the high-school, college, and teacher-training 
levels. Considerable emphasis is now placed on gen- 
eral education (16, 31, 82). The present technique 
merges the cooperative efforts of teachers (32), ad- 
ministrators, parents (47), and research workers to 
provide for the integration of varied types of activities 
in new organizations of learnings which cross Ssubject- 
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matter lines (28, 29, 30, 60), so that the school and 
the community supply materials for experiences that 
will be adapted by teacher and pupil. A general out- 
line is planned in advance but is subject to modifica- 
tion as new conditions and situations arise. 

Some of the over-all trends in curriculum develop- 
ment are shown by the accompanying chart: 


FROM To 
1. Purpose of Informational Concern for child growth 


curriculum and disci- and development; insight 
develop- plinary into contemporary prob- 
ment lems; effective learning; 
teacher growth 
2. Leadership Subject spe- Teachers, supervisors, 
in curricu- — cialists and psychologists, specialists, 
lum devel- college pro- and parents, working to- 
opment fessors gether 
3. Methods Armchair Developmental and ex- 
perimental 
4. Content Subject matter Functional content and 


to be mastered activities; subject matter 
and experiences correla- 


tive 


Consideration of atti- 
tudes, appreciations, 
methods of work and 
thinking, ability to use 
facts in relation to be- 
havior 


Subject-matter 
tests 


5. Appraisal 


Although there is a great lag between theory and 
practice (44), and between philosophy expressed and 
actual experiences suggested (40), much progress has 
been made in cvrriculum improvement. 

Factors affecting the curriculum. Contemporary 
recognition of the principle of child growth and 
development was noted above. Pupil readiness is a 
determining consideration in the selection of cur- 
riculum materials for the early grade levels. (For 
example, see ARITHMETIC; READING.) The pupil's 
out-of-school experiences and his extracurricular activ- 
ities in school contribute to his education. (See 
CHILD SOCIALIZATION; FAMILY AND EDUCATION.) The 
Whole child comes to school and the whole child 
participates in school experiences. Furthermore, the 
curriculum is not developed in a vacuum and is there- 
fore part and parcel of the society, the community, 
the school and classroom, the school system, the col- 
lege, the university, or the profession in which it 
operates (39, 64, 83). A mere listing of some of the 
factors which affect the curriculum and curriculum 
change serves to indicate the complexity of the prob- 
lem facing the curriculum maker: administrative 
policies, articulation, evaluation, learning theory, ma- 
terials of instruction, teacher personnel policies, public 
opinion, pupil personnel services, facilities and equip- 
ment, school day and term, standards, supervisory 
policies, and teacher education. 

Those who depend principally upon partial and 
unrelated efforts as the means of curriculum im- 
provement are often disappointed with results. The 
curriculum must be viewed in the light of the total 
educational program. A procedure or plan, good in 
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itself, may dislocate whole aspects of teaching and 
learning. One problem for the curriculum maker 
is that of having all who deal with any aspect of the 
educational enterprise recognize the effect of rules, 
regulations, proposals, pronouncements, and actions 
(particularly their own and those growing out of func- 
tions under their supervision) upon the curriculum 
and teaching. Failure to do this accounts for much 
of the confusion which arises in curriculum planning 
(39, 40). 

School purposes and specific objectives. Beginning 
about 1910 there were numerous attempts to deter- 
mine detailed objectives for the schools. The general 
procedure was to analyze life into a few important 
categories, as shown by the activities in which people 
engaged. These categories were then broken down 
into specific objectives, especially through the activity- 
analysis techniques of Bobbitt, Bonser, Charters, and 
others (59). The great multiplication of specific ob- 
jectives emphasized the hopelessness of trying to teach 
an ever-growing body of subject matter and gave 
increasing vigor to the growing concern over the 
validity of these specific objectives in terms of in- 
dividual life needs. 

Beginning about 1925 there was a tendency to dif- 
ferentiate between those objectives concerned with 
bringing about changes in the individual and those 
concerned with life activities. Statements of objec- 
tives now tend to be in terms of the pupil's purpose 
and intimately associate this purpose with the processes 
whereby changes are made in him. The trend is 
therefore away from specific objectives determined 
by activity analysis and toward specific objectives 
selected in relation to pupil needs. In other words, 
the emphasis is on reaching into the culture to satisfy 
purposes rather than on assembling elements of the 
culture and imposing them on the pupil. The aim 
of the school is still to prepare children and youth 
for life; but, in a sense, it may be considered that the 
aim of the school is living itself; adequate present 
living is considered the best possible preparation for 
further living. A most recent trend substitutes 
teacher-pupil goals—objectives which represent mean- 
ingful goals selected and pursued by pupils and 
teachers cooperatively in a real situation—for aims 
and objectives set up in advance by an analysis of 
adult activities (17, 21, 51, 53, 56, 58, 63). < 

The attempt to define the major categories of life 
activities has resulted in numerous formulations. (See 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—IV. CURRICULUM.) These 
classifications have been studied and used in a 
considerable number of state and city curriculum 
Programs as a basis for the scope of the core cur- 
riculum (8). a 

Harap (28) studied 30 classifications of social func- 
tions or areas of living and, as a‘result, recommended 
the following 8 categories as a basis for the Scope 
of the curriculum: (a) living in the home, (b) citizen- 
Ship, (c) organized group life, (d) communication, 
(e) transportation, (f) production, (8) consumption, 
and (Ah) leisure. 


After examining numerous classifications of areas 
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of living, a committee of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, sponsored by the Prog- 
ressive Education Association, based the scope of the 
curriculum on the needs of pupils in the following 
basic aspects, or areas, of living (22): (a) personal 
living, (b) immediate personal-social relationships, (c) 
social-civic relationships, and (d) economic relation- 
ships. This analysis has had considerable influence on 
curriculum planning. 

‘The recent pronouncement by the Educational 
Policies Commission (57) is also in terms of four 
categories: (a) self-realization, (b) human relation- 
ship, (c) economic efficiency, and (d) civic respon- 
sibility. These “aims” are further analyzed into 
more specific components. 

Typical of general "aims" accepted by local school 
systems is the statement of New York City schools 
(70): 

1. Character—to insure the basis for rich, useful, 
ethical living in a society promoting the common 
welfare 

2. Our American heritage—to develop pride and 
faith in American democracy and respect for the 
dignity and worth of individuals and peoples, regard- 
less of race, religion, nationality, or socioeconomic 
status 

3. Health—to develop and maintain a sound body 
and to establish wholesome mental and emotional 
attitudes and habits 

4. Exploration—to discover, develop, and direct 
desirable individual interests, aptitudes, and abilities 

5. Thinking—to develop reasoning based upon ade- 
quate hypotheses, supported by facts and principles 

6. Knowledges and skills—to develop command, 
in accordance with ability, of the common integrating 
habits, knowledges, and skills 

7. Appreciation and expression—to develop an ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of beauty and to develop 
powers of creative expression 

8. Social relationships—to develop desirable social 
attitudes and relationships within the family, the 
school, and the community 

9. Economic relationships—to develop an aware- 
ness and appreciation of economic processes and of 
all who serve in the world of work. 

Curriculum materials. Since 1924 the Curriculum 
Laboratory of Teachers College has collected and 
evaluated teaching and learning materials. Various 
plans have been followed in analyzing these materials 
(12, 48). By 1948 over 15,000 separate curriculum 
items were included in the collection. In the begin- 
ning an analysis of each document was made by 
graduate students using an elaborate and detailed set 
of criteria. In line with trends elsewhere, the follow- 
ing simple criteria are now used to make the evalua- 
tion: 

1. Is the material cooperatively selected, organized, 
and developed by teachers, parents, pupils, and others 
directly concerned? 

2. Is the material built upon the experiences, needs, 
and interests of the learners of the particular ages? 

3. Does the material utilize many and varied re- 
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sources for learning available in the community and 
appropriate for the material and the learners? 

4. Are the teaching and learning suggestions con- 
sistently based upon the soundest principles of learn- 
ing, mental hygiene, and personality development? 

5. Does the curriculum material help learners to 
reorganize, refine, and evaluate their own learnings 
intelligently? 

An examination of materials submitted indicates 
that large courses of study are being displaced by 
special bulletins on aspects of the teaching-learning 
problems. Little participation by pupils has been 
in evidence in these printed materials; cooperative 
preparation is interpreted to mean preparation by 
groups of teachers; parents are rarely consulted; and 
relatively few schools suggest the use of “pupil plan- 
ning” as a technique. “Minimum essentials” and 
“character education” have been of major concern; 
and although experiences and needs of children are 
generally suggested as a means to orient them to the 
Subject matter of the courses of study, such expe- 
riences and needs are rarely used as a basis around 
Which to build a curriculum. There is an increase 
in workshop reports and more attention is given to 
audio-visual aids. 

The use of community resources is suggested in 
many of the materials, but the emphasis is more 
upon books as the normal and desirable resource. 
The mental-hygiene and personality aspects of learn- 
ing are given only small consideration, and very little 
attention is given to aiding learners refine and re- 
Organize their own learnings more effectively. 

‘The effects of the war period appear principally 
in the new areas of study, such as aviation and 
meteorology, and in the new emphasis given to old 
Subjects, especially health and physical education, 
mathematics, and science. The war did not reduce 
the total number of items, but it did change their 
form and size; fewer reports were printed; more 
were mimeographed or multigraphed; and printed 
reports were shorter and more compact. 

Although following conventional curriculum pat- 
terns, professional groups have contributed to a re- 
examination of the curriculum on a broad basis in 
Teports covering subject fields such as English (45), 
FTN Social studies, and commercial fields 

), 

While the general reorganization of the curriculum 
has been slow, many life problems are found to 
occupy an important place in units and subject fields. 
Large topics around which activities have been or- 
ganized include atomic age (26), community problems 
(20), conservation (54), consumer education (10), 
family life (24), science (65), intercultural education 
(85), Latin America (86), nutrition and food (69), 
safety (46), and United Nations (68). 

Building upon the theory that education can change 
a community, curriculum projects (14) have been 
developed in Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Florida 
around problems of food, clothing, and housing. 
Other schools have organized service activities, co- 
Operatives, child care, Ilunchrooms, home farms, and 
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similar projects as focal points in providing realistic 
experiences. 

Curriculum design and organization. A major 
problem is to establish a design for the curriculum 
and the accompanying instruction which will take 
into consideration what we know about child growth 
and development, as well as the social goals and pur- 
poses of the school. Traditionally the general organ- 
ization of the curriculum was in terms of school 
subjects—reading, geography, algebra, Latin, physics, 
and so on. Each subject was subdivided into topics. 
As we attained a more adequate understanding of 
child growth and development and of how behavior 
is determined, there were attempts to develop a more 
suitable organization. 

A topic was defined mainly in terms of subject- 
matter content; in contrast, a unit (of work) is an 
Organization of activities (experience) around a pur- 
pose (problem). Numerous classifications of units 
of work have been made (33). The three major types 
are: (a) subject-matter units, (b) center-of-interest 
units, and (c) integrative-experience units. Subject- 
matter units include those organized around usual 
textbook chapters or topics; units organized around 
major generalizations, principles, or themes; and units 
Organized around aspects of the environment, such 
as air, water, sky, or climate. Center-of-interest 
units are based on interests of pupils, on their felt 
needs, on their dominant purposes, or on a combi- 
nation of these. Integrative experience units go 
further in seeking a learning product which results 
in changed behavior and the adjustment of the 
individual. 

Some subject-matter units draw entirely upon one 
Subject field. Others draw, at least to some extent, 
upon more than one subject field. Some center-of- 
interest and experience units draw primarily or en- 
tirely upon one subject field. However, most ex- 
perience units involve material from several subject 
fields. Units which cut across subject fields are taught 
by one teacher or cooperatively by two or more 
teachers. 

A teaching unit is a plan that is developed by an 
individual teacher, to be carried out in an individual 
classroom. Such a unit may be of long or short 
duration, depending on the subject or area with which 
it deals, the age of the pupils, and other factors. A 
resource unit, on the other hand, is a collection of 
suggested teaching and learning activities organized 
around a given topic (26, 79). Resource units, there- 
fore, must be comprehensive in character so that 
they may be used on a selective basis. They are 
designed to provide materials which will be helpful 
to a teacher in developing teaching units. 

A wide variety of headings appear in plans for 
resource units and in reports of units actually taught. 
Many of these headings are alike in reality, although 
worded differently. Most written resource units 
present the aims or desired outcomes; suggest ex- 
periences and procedures for starting, developing, and 
closing the unit; and list references for pupils and 
teachers. In some cases the significance of the unit, 
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objects of interest to the pupils, and evaluation of 
results appear as headings. 

The range of types of activities included in units 
is indicated by such terms as planning, developing, 
evaluating, applying, reading, writing, comparing, in- 
vestigating, discovering, interviewing, experimenting, 
constructing, modeling, drawing, painting, Singing, 
describing, telling, discussing, organizing, reporting, 
estimating, calculating, “testing, measuring, buying, 
selling, exchanging, sharing, cooperating, taking trips, 
observing, playing, dancing, staging, making friezes, 
summarizing, concluding, culminating, exhibiting, dis- 
playing, and giving an assembly program. 

Since about 1925 there has been a trend to or- 
ganize part of the curriculum on the basis of broad 
subject areas such as science, mathematics, social 
studies, and language arts. In many schools geog- 
raphy, history, and civics have been combined into 
social-studies courses organized around broad major 
social functions and processes, interests and needs of 
pupils, or life problems. 

Similarly physiology, hygiene, physical geography, 
nature study, biology, physics, and chemistry have 
been unified into general courses in science at the 
elementary- and junior-high-school levels. In such 
courses the units of instruction are organized around 
important scientific generalizations, aspects of the 
environment, or scientific problems and applications 
in life. Experimental courses unifying biology, 
physics, and chemistry are being offered. Likewise, 
general mathematics courses have been introduced 
into junior high schools, and correlated mathematics 
is being offered in some senior high schools. The 
trend is for writing, spelling, literature, composition, 
grammar, and reading to be related to one another 
and to be organized in a single course designated as 
language arts. es 

The unified (core) curriculum, organized into units 
of experience, is in operation in many elementary 
schools. As the teacher has the same pupils all day, 
it is relatively easy to allow experience units to include 
whatever knowledge or activities are suitable for the 
development of the units. In elementary schools the 
unified curriculum usually occupies approximately 
half of the time of the school day or school week 
(72, 75, 76). 

In junior and senior high schools the unified (core) 
curriculum generally involves a class period at least 
one and a half or two hours in length each day 
(13, 78). The experience units or problem units 
usually make much use of knowledge and skills 
ordinarily classified under social science, language 
arts, and science. The content of other subject fields 
may be used to some extent. These units are taught 
by one or more teachers. In some schools several 
teachers plan cooperatively in general and then give 
the pupils a large part in planning, launching, Gon 
veloping, evaluating, and concluding the unit 05, 
38, 84). 

oR of curriculum development. The detailed 
Organization and plans of curriculum SUE ORT 
vary greatly in different communities and in region, 
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state, county, and local situations (1, 2, 3, 4, 34, 37, 
38, 67, 76, 81). However, examination of reports of 
curriculum-development activities suggests some gen- 
eral comments. An adequate program of curriculum 
development must be comprehensive, articulated, con- 
tinuous, and flexible. 

Comprehensiveness requires that the curriculum 
shall be conceived as a whole and that all aspects of 
curriculum development shall be brought into col- 
laborative relationships. The curriculum suffers 
materially because of a disjointed effort made by one 
section of the school system without taking other 
sections into consideration. This disjointedness often 
results in the improvement of one aspect of the edu- 
cational program to the detriment of another. 

Articulation requires that children shall move 
through the system on a continuous basis and that 
they shall not be embarrassed or educationally handi- 
capped because of the fact that parts of the school 
system operate on different philosophies and at dif- 
ferent stages of a program of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. Articulation has both vertical and horizontal 
implications. On the horizontal level the program 
of any one child must be so developed that it will 
not be out of bounds. On the vertical level there must 
be close relationships between the various divisions 
of the school system. 

A continuous program of curriculum development 
will look toward the incorporation of research find- 
ings into practice, and will provide for the continuous 
evaluation of procedures and the adoption and modi- 
fication of programs at the time when such programs 
have proved their value or usefulness. Sporadic, 
poorly planned programs of curriculum development 
may do more harm than good, upsetting the school 
system with few compensating results. 

Flexibility is required both in the conception of 
the program of curriculum development and in its 
implementation in the classroom. Flexibility is essen- 
tial so that curriculum modifications can be made 
without the operation of too burdensome machinery, 
and also so that teachers in the classroom confronted 
with problems of adaptation may feel free, under 
guidance and within the limits of the established 
program, to adapt procedures and suggestions to the 
needs of their pupils or students. 

Such individuals and groups as the following are 
usually utilized in curriculum programs: board of edu- 
cation, curriculum council, curriculum committee or 
steering committee, curriculum director, state super- 
visors of schools, general consultants, advisory com- 
mittee of educational leaders, advisory committee of 
laymen, supervisors, principals, teachers, sociologists, 
psychologists, research workers, child-guidance work- 
ers, and public officials. Committees deal with such 
phases of curriculum development as social and eco- 
nomic conditions, educational points of view, aims of 
education, scope and sequence, teaching procedures, 
evaluation, studies of pupils and of learning, and 
community relations. Guiding principles to define 
and control the program are often set up (70). It is 
interesting to note that in World War Il each branch 
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of the armed services considered the curriculum so 
important that major bureaus were set up for cur- 
riculum construction (23, 71). 

Organizing for curriculum development. Recent 
studies of how curriculum change is effected offer a 
number of clues for curriculum development. Among 
the practices which encourage curriculum reorganiza- 
tion are the following (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 50, 63, 67, 70, 76, 78, 81, 87): 

1. There is an experimental approach to teaching 
and learning. 

2. Supervisors and teachers work as peers; each 
person contributes in his own unique way to curricu- 
Jum rethinking and reorganization. 

3. The concept of group leadership is in evidence. 
The responsibility of the leader is that of keeping 
things going once they have been organized by the 
group. 

4. Curriculum rethinking begins with problems 
Which confront teachers and supervisors in classroom, 
school, and community. 

5. One aspect of curriculum planning is the study 
of the needs of pupils and the development of means 
whereby there is an understanding of how pupils learn, 
grow, and develop. 

6. There is concern for the community and social 
needs as an aspect of curriculum development. 

7. Plans are introduced for rapid implementation 
of findings and programs. 

The orientation and participation of the teaching 
staff in a program of curriculum development is 
essential to its success. Providing teachers with ex- 
periences and materials similar to those used in classes 
has been found helpful (18). Unless a staff is pre- 
pared to accept and adopt new procedures as they 
are suggested, little gain can be expected from a pro- 
gram of curriculum development. The same may also 
be said for parents and the community. Opportunities 
must be provided by the school system whereby 
teachers can come in contact with new procedures, 
new practices, new devices, and changing philosophies 
in connection with the curriculum. The participation 
of the school staff in curriculum development is essen- 
tial because of the fact that teachers who are closely 
in touch with the everyday work of the classroom 
are in a position to evaluate proposals and to con- 
tribute materially to the modification of plans which 
must depend, in the last analysis, upon adequate 
knowledge concerning the growth, development, and 
maturation of pupils. 

Since teachers vary in their interests and since there 
are many who have special abilities in various aspects 
of curriculum development, efforts should be made 
to have participation and orientation adapted to both 
individuals and groups. It is especially important 
that means be found whereby teachers can register 
their views and make their contribution to the deter- 
mination of curriculum policies under which they 
must work. 

Curriculum research. The newer approach to re- 
search on curriculum problems (15, 35, 36) has taken 
the form of action, applied, or developmental re- 
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search. Such an approach extends basic research to 
include the determination of the effect of generally 
accepted principles. Studies of this type apply re- 
search findings to experimental demonstrations or 
clinical programs, including the experimental produc- 
tion and testing of models, devices, equipment, mate- 
rials, procedures, and processes. Since developmental 
research is “in context,” i.e. is carried on under “nor- 
mal” school conditions, it provides opportunities for 
testing theoretical research and for synthesis which 
are not offered in any other way. On the other hand, 
the “on-going” characteristic of such research lays it 
open to criticism and places an obligation on the 
worker to develop techniques which meet the criteria 
of more formalized approaches without limiting or 
hampering the dynamic nature of such approaches. 
Examples of work in this field are to be found in the 
projects of the Pennsylvania Study, the work of the 
Committee on Human Relations, the FEight-Year 
Study, the Teacher Education Commission, the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
the American Council on Education Human Relations 
project, the Metropolitan School Study Council, the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, and in work cen- 
tering about a number of teacher-training institutions 
and departments of curriculum and research. 

Research and a sound educational philosophy are 
complementary; both are highly important in improv- 
ing the curriculum. Many more investigations are 
needed on such aspects of the curriculum as the 
following: 

1. Responsibilities of schools and other educational 
agencies in bringing about social change 

2. Development of broader, more meaningful and 
significant evaluation instruments and their applica- 
tion to curriculum problems 

3. Relative effectiveness of different types of cur- 
riculum patterns 

4. The effect of administrative and supervisory 
policies on curriculum 

5. The influence of maturation, growth, and devel- 
opment of the child on the scope and sequence of the 
curriculum and on curriculum policies 

6. Relative merits of various ways of organizing 
curriculum improvement programs 

7. Different ways of having educational personnel, 
pupils, parents, and other citizens participate in cur- 
riculum development 

8. Relative helpfulness of different kinds of curricu- 
lum bulletins and courses of study 

9. Studies of the needs and problems of society and 
their relation to the curriculum 

10. Studies of the effect of environment, school 
progress, and other factors on the learning and de- 
velopment of pupils 

11. Investigations of the interests, needs, and prob- 
lems of individuals at different ages and stages of ma- 
turity, and how these should affect the curriculum 

12. Relative effectiveness of different learning ma- 
terials such as books and audio-visual material 
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13. Relative values of different kinds of curriculum 
content and activities in promoting desirable growth 
of pupils 

14. Ways of using the environment as a curriculum 
resource, in which pupils work on problems which are 
meaningful and significant to them. 

Both research and curriculum development have 
suffered because staff time and other resources have 
not been available to carry forward needed studies, 
produce materials, and carry on training programs. 

WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 
O. I. FREDERICK, 1941 Edition 
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DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING. Diagnosis in teach- 
ing is concerned with two major problems: (a) deter- 
mination of the extent to which desirable educational 
Objectives are being achieved; (b) identification of 
factors that may be interfering with the optimum 
growth of the individual. The correction and elimina- 
tion of the weaknesses through a constructive attack 
On their causes constitute an essential complementary 
process closely related to diagnosis. 

Diagnostic procedures of a crude type have always 
been used by competent teachers when their pupils 
experienced learning difficulties. The beginnings of 
educational diagnosis of a more or less scientific nature 
appeared in the second half of the nineteenth century 
in the psychological laboratories of Europe. Great 
impetus was given to the development of evaluative 
procedures by the survey movement in the United 
States early in the present century. (See ScHooL 
SURVEYS.) Many methods and devices for appraising 
characteristics of the educational product have been 
devised and applied. (See EVALUATION; TESTS, 
ACHIEVEMENT.) The development of systematically 
constructed and standardized diagnostic tests and pro- 
cedures of various kinds, particularly at the level of 
the elementary school, has had a marked effect on 
instructional practices and materials. Diagnosis has 
become an essential phase of plans of adapting in- 
struction to individual differences. See INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES. 

Paralleling the development of diagnostic proce- 
dures, numerous investigators have dealt with the 
problem of remedying learning deficiencies revealed 
by diagnosis. Studies of the psychology of learning 
have been particularly helpful in this connection. In 
recent years special emphasis has been placed on the 
desirability of preventing the incidence of frequently 
occurring difficulties by the elimination of possible 
contributory factors in the total teaching-learning situ- 
ation out of which they tend to emerge. Consider- 
able progress in this direction has been made in the 
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areas of arithmetic, reading, spelling, and language. 

This article is devoted to general principles that 
have grown out of a comprehensive survey of research 
bearing on diagnosis in the various areas of the cur- 
riculum. The findings supporting or suggesting these 
principles are so varied that no attempt is made to 
cite particular studies. Instead reference is made to 
certain summaries of research which the interested 
reader may consult. Attention is also directed to 
certain related articles in this volume. For the de- 
tailed application of the following principles see 
school-subject headings, ARITHMETIC, FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, HANDWRITING, etc. 

Appraising educational outcomes. Numerous state- 
ments of objectives have been prepared as a means of 
clarifying the aims of education. The earlier formu- 
lations were in such general terms that they were not 
particularly helpful to the teacher. In recent years 
attempts have been made to state the goals of all 
areas of the curriculum to definite, meaningful ways. 
This was essential in order that those concerned with 
the measurement of the results of education could 
prepare means of evaluating the expected outcomes. 
Probably the most fruitful statements of objectives are 
lists of outcomes in terms of the desirable character- 
istics that the educational product should possess (44). 
These include all developmental aspects of the learner, 
Such as (a) physical characteristics and abilities as 
well as his health—mental, physical, social, emotional; 
(b) mental capacities and special aptitudes; (c) edu- 
cational achievements, appreciations, and insights; 
(d) character and personality traits, including his 
Ways of living. Diagnosis is concerned with the study 
and description of these characteristics and qualities of 
the individual at all stages of the educative process. 

The most direct and dependable means of apprais- 
ing the educational product is through the use of 
standardized procedures: (a) tests of knowledge, skills, 
ability, interest, attitudes, and the like; (b) rating 
scales as a basis for describing personality, behavior, 
and ability; (c) general observation of behavior under 
controlled and uncontrolled conditions; (d) check 
lists; (e) interviews and questionnaires to the indi- 
vidual, his associates, employers, and others; (f) me- 
chanical and laboratory instruments of various sorts 
(4, 12, 14, 20, 21, 27, 31, 32, 35, 39, 43, 45). 

Some useful procedures are not specifically labeled 
“diagnostic.” Any procedure or device that yields 
dependable information concerning the status of a 
pupil with respect to some phase of his development 
may be useful, but usually a diagnostic procedure is 
one that provides relatively detailed measures. For 
example, a pupil's scores on a group of general 
achievement tests provide a general diagnosis of his 

basi Janning remedial 
schoo] progress, but as a basis for planning 
instruction more detailed information is needed. The 
test situations used should yield direct evidence con- 
cerning the characteristic of the individual or the type 
of behavior that it is desired to evaluate. They should 
sample the situations in which the individual ordi- 
narily uses the skills, information, or activities in- 
cluded in the test. ‘The larger the number of pertinent, 


significant items that are recorded and the more spe- 
cific they are, the more effectively the behavior can 
be appraised. A basic problem of appraisal is the 
cstablishment of standards for estimating the worth 
of performances in different kinds of test situations. 
Methods of determining scale values for different 
kinds of behavior are difficult to devise; but this prob- 
lem is being attacked in various ways with promising 
results. 

Valuable sources of information about various im- 
portant matters related to the behavior of the indi- 
vidual, especially in life outside the school, are the 
records of social agencies concerned with the care 
and development of children, such as the courts, police 
departments, welfare boards, libraries, churches, and 
recreation centers (3, 11, 34), The value of a cumu- 
lative record of the development and achievements of 
each individual as a basis of guidance at all times has 
been amply demonstrated. In this record there can 
be assembled in addition to the results of standardized 
procedures, data gathered in informal ways, such as 
anecdotes of day-to-day occurrences, evidence of spe- 
cial talents and interests, interesting contributions to 
the class, information about the home and family life, 
and other facts that may be of significance in evalu- 
ating the behavior of the individual (14, 19, 31, 35, 
40). 

Identifying factors interfering with optimum growth. 
After the strengths and the weaknesses of the edu- 
cational product at any stage of development have 
been determined, the next step is the identification of 
the factors that may be interfering with the optimum 
growth of the individual. Insofar as the school is 
concerned, these factors may be found in the cur- 
riculum, in the teaching-learning situation, in the 
materials of instruction, and in the sociophysical 
environment both in and out of school to which the 
learner is exposed, or in some element or elements of 
the total personality of the pupil himself (14, 31). In 
most cases a multiplicity of specific and immediate 
factors in each of these fields may influence behavior. 
Rarely is a single factor the only one affecting a par- 
ticular learner. 

The usual sequence of operations to detect the 
factors which may be conditioning unfavorable pupil 
growth and achievement in particular learning situ- 
ations is: (a) review of the previous experiences of 
the examiner and of scientific investigations for ideas 
about the reasons for less than optimum develop- 
ment; (b) preliminary observation of the situation 
under investigation for evidences of the presence or 
absence of the factors conditioning learning; (c) 
formulation of a hypothesis as to the probable factors 
that are operating unfavorably in the situation under 
consideration; (d) systematic investigation to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of the supposed causes 
of the unfavorable condition; (e) the instigation of a 
suitable improvement program; (f) a reappraisal of 
the characteristics of the educational product under 
consideration to determine the effectiveness of the 
improvement program. 

Diagnosis is thus a logical process based on the 
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consideration of all available data and involves their 
analysis in the light of knowledge gained by experi- 
ence and study. Treatment can be rational only if the 
diagnosis reveals the nature of the deficiency and leads 
to the identification of the conditions contributing 
to it. 

A. THE CURRICULUM AS A FACTOR CONDITIONING 
PUPIL GROWTH. The curriculum is an important 
factor conditioning learning (1, 5, 19, 30). There is 
ample evidence that such questions as the following 
Should be carefully considered in determining whether 
Or not the curriculum is contributing to unfavorable 
growth and development of the learners: 

1. Is the content of the curriculum organized in 
accordance with the known facts about the interests 
and needs of the learners, and is this content properly 
adjusted to their maturation levels? 

2. Does the curriculum adequately recognize the 
experiential nature of the learning process and make 
Provision for rich, participatory social experiencing by 
pupils as a means of growth? 

3. Is the curriculum broad and flexible enough to 
provide adequately for the wide range of individual 
differences among the learners? 

4. To what extent is there coordination between 
the activities of the school and those of the out-of- 
school social agencies and processes which influence 
learning either directly or indirectly? 

5. Are there administrative or Supervisory practices 
that in any way make it difficult for the teacher to 
adapt the curriculum to the needs of the pupils? 

To be able to answer these and other important 
questions concerning the effects of the curriculum on 
learning, the examiner must be thoroughly acquainted 
with both the theoretical aspects of the issues involved 
in each of the questions as well as the results of in- 
vestigations that have dealt with various aspects of 
the problems (5, 45). The questions can be stated 
more specifically in reference to any particular area 
of the curriculum, e.g. reading or social studies, 

B. THE TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATION AS A FACTOR 
CONDITIONING PUPIL GROWTH. In any teaching- 
learning situation there are at least two major ele- 
ments that influence the behavior of the learners—the 
teacher as a personality and the procedures used in 
instruction. 

‘The personal qualities of the teacher that undoubt- 
edly affect learning may be listed as: (a) personal 
fitness for teaching, (b) adequacy of professional 
preparation, (c) mental capacity, (d) cultural and ex- 
periential background and academic preparation, (e) 
physical condition and capacity, (f) emotional adjust- 
ment, and (g) social and moral qualities (2, 14, 22, 
43). An analysis of available personnel records, the 
Observation of the teacher at work and in social situ- 
ations, the use of clinical examinations in problem 
cases, and other procedures, such as tests, interviews, 
and the like, will enable the diagnostician to obtain 
dependable information on the basis of which to 
arrive at a judgment as to the correctness of his 
hypotheses concerning the personality of the teacher 
and its effect on the character of the educational 
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product. See also TEACHER EDUCATION, especially 
IV. PRESERVICE SELECTION and V. CURRICULUM; 
TEACHER PERSONNEL, especially VII. HEALTH; TEACH- 
ING COMPETENCIES. 

The elements of instruction that affect learning and 
hence should be considered in attempting to discover 
the causes of unsatisfactory growth may be listed as 
follows: (a) nature, definiteness, and value of the 
aims or objectives of both teacher and pupils; (b) 
presence of conditions that distract and divert the 
interest and attention of the pupils; (c) extent to 
Which the teacher utilizes methods of teaching that 
have been experimentally demonstrated to produce 
superior results; (d) skill with which these methods 
are used; (e) basis of the selection and the method of 
Organization of the subject matter; (f) means of pro- 
viding for individual differences in ability, interests, 
and backgrounds of experience of the pupils and for 
locating and correcting learning difficulties; (g) extent 
to which the teacher makes the instruction vital and 
meaningful for the pupils through the use of rich, 
carefully selected social experiences and through the 
establishment of relationships and contacts with life 
outside the school; (Ah) skill with which the teacher 
utilizes the available instructional materials in the 
school and community (2, 14, 38, 43). See also 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 

The means that may be employed by the diagnos- 
tician to analyze these conditions include various de- 
Vices for describing and appraising objectively the ac- 
tivities of the teacher and pupils: activity check lists, 
time-chart records of the classwork, attention charts, 
reports from teachers, stenographic records of lessons, 
evaluation of specific teaching procedures by compari- 
Son with standard descriptions, and quantitative analy- 
Sis of the occurrence of various specific teacher and 
pupil activities (14). By means of these and similar 
procedures the diagnostician can obtain objective infor- 
mation on any point that he may feel is pertinent to 
the situation being studied. The more skillful he is in 
selecting the kind of data to be gathered, the more 
likely he will be able to identify the factor or factors 
in the instruction that may contribute to the observed 
deficiency. 

C. MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION AND THE SOCIO- 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AS FACTORS CONDITIONING 
LEARNING. ‘The pupil in the well-equipped school is 
surrounded by a profusion of material aids to his 
learning. This situation grows out of the demands of 
an enriched and diversified curriculum and the desire 
to vitalize learning by providing a broad background 
of pupil experiences and to adjust instruction to the 
differences in aptitudes and interests of the learners. 
When the materials’ are inadequate, meager, and of a 
poor quality, learning is certain to be affected un- 
favorably (11, 14, 29, 34). 

The following items should be considered by the 
diagnostician in seeking to determine the relationship 
between the quality of the educational product and 
the materials of instruction: (a) content of textbooks 
and supplementary reading materials, its value, grada- 
tion, scientific basis, scope, and ease of comprehen- 
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sion; (b) physical make-up of texts and other avail- 
able books, including type, illustrative materials, 
arrangement of page, and general attractiveness; (c) 
aids to learning included in texts, such as indexes, refer- 
ences, study helps, tests, bibliographies, etc.; (d) adapt- 
ability of texts and other materials to the instructional 
procedures employed; (e) distribution, balance, and 
amount of practice exercises included in textbooks, 
workbooks, and drill materials; (f) variety and quality 
of such supplementary aids as library books, charts, 
maps, pictures, slides, and the like (14, 34). 

To assist in the appraisal of instructional materials 
various techniques have been devised, such as standard 
lists of equipment, check lists of definite specifications 
for evaluating particular kinds of supplies, and formu- 
las for determining the reading difficulty of books. 
(See TEXTBOOKS.) While in some cases these pro- 
cedures are somewhat technical and rather difficult to 
apply, the results obtained by their application are of 
great value in discovering the shortcomings of the 
available materials that may be affecting learning 
unfavorably (14). 

In addition, it is desirable to study the school plant 
and the sociophysical characteristics of the community 
in which the school is located. There are available 
rather carefully constructed check lists of standard 
items for rating the school plant and for studying its 
adequacy for an enriched modern program of instruc- 
tion (11, 14). The procedures for making social sur- 
veys of the community that have been devised by 
Sociologists and others interested in the study of the 
environment have been found very useful in locating 
conditions in the community that may be affecting 
learning in unfavorable or unwholesome ways (3, 11). 

D. FACTORS RESIDENT IN THE LEARNER THAT MAY 
AFFECT LEARNING UNFAVORABLY. Reasons for un- 
satisfactory growth may also be discovered by study- 
ing the pupil himself. The following items should 
receive attention: (a) health and physical condition, 
(b) level of intelligence, (c) special physiological and 
Psychological handicaps and disabilities, (d) constitu- 
tional, educational, and experiential immaturity, (e) 
methods of work and study, (f) interest, effort, and 
application, and (g) personality and character traits, 
including emotional and social adjustment (4, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 18, 20, 31, 36). 

In recent years the concept of readiness has been 
extensively investigated (16, 24, 26). Considerable 
evidence has been assembled that children of a given 
age differ widely in the degree to which they are 
ready for new areas of learning. Standardized readi- 
ness tests have been devised for reading in the primary 
grades (26) and for arithmetic processes at all grade 
levels (16). Their predictive value has in a number 
of instances been found to be high (16). However, it 
also has been shown that available readiness tests 
differ widely in the degree to which they predict future 
growth or success. The present tendency appears to 
be to use readiness tests not as a basis of prediction 
but as a means of identifying factors likely to interfere 
with future learning. The usefulness of the results of 
readiness tests of a diagnostic nature as a guide to 


instruction has been experimentally established (41). 
There is a great need of the extension of research 
dealing with readiness tests and the possible uses of 
their results. 

Research has made it quite clear that ordinarily a 
pupil's deficiency is not duc to a single factor but 
rather to a combination of factors. For example, a 
deficiency in reading may be due to a combination of 
such contributory factors as a specific visual defect, 
low mental ability, educational immaturity, faulty eye 
movements, and lack of interest in reading. The 
cause of a learning difficulty is usually not as specific 
as is the cause of a physical illness, such as smallpox 
or yellow fever, and hence it is more difficult to de- 
termine. The more complex the condition to be 
diagnosed, the wider the area of the factors that must 
be considered. Thus the causes of a specific difficulty 
in an arithmetic process are much easier to locate 
than the factors contributing to a tendency toward 
unsocial behavior or delinquency. The latter are often 
environmental factors difficult to isolate over which 
the school has little control (5, 6, 14, 17, 34, 38). 

The methods that have been devised to determine 
the factors resident in the learner that may be con- 
tributory to a deficiency range from the informal, 
systematic observation of behavior under uncontrolled 
conditions to the refined, precise technique of the psy- 
chological laboratory (8, 22, 31, 36). The available 
methods of diagnosis may be classified as follows: 

1. Measurement by detailed analytical tests that 
enable the examiner to determine the exact nature and 
degree of a weakness or deficiency; also by intelli- 
gence tests, readiness tests, prognostic tests, and other 
types of psychological tests. 

2. Interview with the individual or with his asso- 
ciates; questionnaires, and other devices for securing 
helpful information not obtainable by available tests, 
such as the history of the case, the pupil's ordinary 
activities, and his associates. 

3. Analysis of oral and written responses to identify 
the kinds and variety of errors made, to determine 
specific defects or inferior qualities of work, and to 
note the characteristics of the mental processes. 

4. Analysis by means of rating scales and check 
lists of observed behavior in general (e.g. on the play- 
ground or in group activities) and analysis of particu- 
lar phases of behavior, such as study habits, methods 
of work, or skill in the use of reference books when 
pupils are working in the laboratory or on specific 
assignments. 

5. Laboratory or clinical procedures, such as the 
special devices, tests, and apparatus that are used to 
Obtain a precise description of particular character- 
istics, such as visual and auditory defects, glandular 
deficiency, or the nature of eye movements in reading. 

Competent diagnosis requires the use by the edu- 
catonal diagnostician of any of the dependable tech- 
niques that have been devised by workers in any of 
the related sciences, such as psychology, sociology, 
psychiatry, biology, and medicine, which may be of 
assistance in determining the cause or causes of un- 
satisfactory growth (31). A diagnosis should be com- 
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prehensive enough to consider the essential factors 
actually related to the objective sought and should be 
carried to the level of specificity and exactness re- 
quired by the situation. Recently considerable re- 
search has been devoted to means of improving the 
objectivity, validity, and reliability of diagnosis. The 
movement to establish child-guidance clinics (g.v.), 
educational clinics, health clinics, and other kinds of 
special services has grown out of the recognition of 
the desirability of pooling the services of experts in 
various fields (14, 20, 22, 23, 31). 

Recent research on characteristic differences be- 
tween traits and performances of good and poor 
achievers in several areas of learning has yielded a 
rich body of information which should be of con- 
siderable value in diagnosis. Earlier researches deal- 
ing with the analysis of learning difficulties in various 
areas had resulted in the compilation of lengthy lists 
of faults, errors, and shortcomings; but no evidence 
Was presented about the relation of particular de- 
ficiencies to success and failure of pupils. Hence it 
often was not possible to make an estimate of the 
cruciality of a particular finding as indicative of a 
Possible or existing defect or cause of failure to learn. 
In these newer studies the critical ratio of differences 
between the traits and performances of good and 
Poor achievers has been used as an index of the sig- 
nificance of various symptoms. These data as to the 
cruciality of given responses and behavior patterns 
should greatly increase the assurance with which a 
diagnosis can be made and treatment prescribed 
(15, 25, 28, 37, 42). 

Correcting and eliminating factors conditioning 
learning unfavorably. When the probable factors con- 
ditioning learning unfavorably have been established, 
the next step is to correct or eliminate them. It has 
been shown that these factors may be resident in the 
curriculum, in the teacher and the instruction, in the 
materials of instruction and sociophysical environ- 
ment, and in the learner himself. The steps to remove 
the factors concerned will of course Vary with the 
diagnosis that has been made and with the range and 
cruciality of the conditions judged to be contributory 
to the unsatisfactory status of the learner. 

A. IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM. If it is believed 
that the factors resident in the curriculum contribute 
to faulty child development, the kind of improve- 
ment program undertaken will depend on the range 
and nature of the elements involved. What they are 
likely to be has been indicated in the preceding dis- 
cussion of the curriculum. At the outset of any im- 
provement program all who are to participate must 
become familiar with the problems involved and the 
changes that appear to be desirable. There must be 
a discussion of the fundamental issues which will stim- 
ulate the interest of the staff and lead the teachers to 
study the possible solutions and to experiment with 
them (1, 5, 14). For a more extended discussion of 
methods of improving the curriculum see CURRICU- 
LUM DEVELOPMENT. 

B. IMPROVING FACTORS RESIDENT IN THE TEACHER 
AND IN THE TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATION. The pro- 
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cedures to be used to improve factors resident in the 
teacher will again depend on their nature and cru- 
ciality. Many of them can undoubtedly be corrected 
by proper medical and psychological attention, rest, 
and other methods used in dealing with laymen. Such 
factors as lack of fitness for teaching, inferior intel- 
lectual ability, poor academic training, and unwhole- 
some personality traits should have been given more 
careful attention at the time of admission to teacher- 
training institutions or at the time of selection for 
appointment to a position in the school system. When 
Such teacher factors interfere seriously with the 
growth of the children and it appears that they cannot 
be corrected by competent supervision, the teacher 
should be replaced (5, 14). 

When conditions resident in the teaching-learning 
situation appear to be affecting learning unfavorably, 
the particular elements involved should be attacked 
directly. The improvement program should grow out 
of the study of the needs of particular teachers in par- 
ticular teaching-learning situations. The fact should 
be recognized that individual teachers differ in their 
needs and potentialities. The training program should 
stress principles of teaching and learning rather than 
specific teaching devices and techniques. Provision 
should be made for giving the teachers concerned the 
opportunity to study books, bulletins, and reports 
dealing with the issues involved, to observe good 
instructional practices, and then to practice them 
under competent guidance and direction. 

‘These procedures are illustrative of the kinds of 
techniques that should be used by directors of instruc- 
tion to stimulate and improve the work of all teachers 
in service (14). For a more extended discussion of 
the methods that may be employed, see SUPERVISION; 
‘TEACHER PERSONNEL—III. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION; 
TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM. 

C. IMPROVING MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION AND THE 
SOCIOPHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. The modern concep- 
tion of the function of the schools of a democracy 
requires an environment of concrete, problem-solving, 
laboratory materials which stimulate investigation and 
other forms of self-expressive activity. These materials 
may be found in the school or in social life outside 
the school (3, 11, 14, 29). When they are outside the 
school, the desired experiences can be provided di- 
rectly through excursions and visitations or vicariously 
through visual aids of various kinds. School build- 
ings that are constructed according to modern specifi- 
cations provide desirable facilities and equipment for 
carrying on a rich socialized program, including gym- 
nasium, auditorium, special rooms for creative activ- 
ities, radio, motion-picture apparatus, special equip- 
ment for gardens, ample playground space, and 
libraries. 

Effective instruction also requires the utilization of 
scientifically organized developmental and practice 
materials which will insure the mastery of the essential 
tools of learning with a minimum of difficulty. Prac- 
tice materials that are not carefully constructed and 
that do not provide effectively for individual differ- 
ences in rates of learning should be replaced by scien- 
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tifically validated equipment. Because of the range 
of differences in the interests and aptitudes of the 
learners a wide variety of reading and other materials 
should be selected which will make it possible for the 
teacher to adapt instruction to the interests and needs 
of the children (14, 31). 

Teachers can be led to use these facilities and ma- 
terials more widely and effectively through exhibits, 
materials bureaus, community surveys, intervisitation, 
demonstrations, study groups, participation in experi- 
mental investigations, and similar in-service training 
procedures. 

The improvement of the sociophysical environment 
outside the school presents serious difficulties in many 
localities because of the fact that there is no inte- 
grated attack on the general problem by the various 
agencies in the community, such as the church, recre- 
ation centers, the press, the theater, the courts, and 
clubs. The value of an integrated attack by the com- 
munity as a whole as a means of improving condi- 
tions has been amply Jemonstrated in a number of 
places, especially where programs dealing with the 
elimination of juvenile delinquency have been under- 
taken. They have resulted in many desirable changes 
in the sociophysical environment and consequent re- 
duction in the amount of antisocial behavior. In 
some of these programs the schools have taken a lead- 
ing part (3, 34). Increasingly school people are com- 
ing to realize that the school is only one of the many 
factors that condition the learning of those who are 
under its direct control only a part of the time. How- 
ever, the school should assume a constructive position 
of leadership in the improvement of general com- 
munity environment. 

D. IMPROVING FACTORS RESIDENT IN PUPILS. Un- 
der any well-organized program of instruction most 
normal pupils will make satisfactory progress. From 
time to time some of them will encounter difficulties 
that can be readily diagnosed and easily corrected by 
the regular teacher. However, due to our present lack 
of knowledge of the relative effectiveness of various 
methods of teaching, to our lack of skill in guiding 
learning activities, to our lack of ability to control 
conditions, especially those in life outside the school, 
under which learning takes place, and to the inade- 
quacies and inefficiency of the materials of instruction, 
there will be found in almost every class pupils who 
are encountering learning difficulties of varying de- 
Brees of seriousness (6, 14, 23, 33). 

The following considerations may be regarded. as 
basic in carrying on a program of developmental and 
corrective instruction dealing with pupils whose growth 
is not satisfactory: E 

1. The seat of the teacher should be directed 
toward the consideration of the total personality of 
the individual. Tf attention is focused on the improve- 
ment of some narrow element or Skill, such as tt 
ability to multiply by fives, many important Ee 
the personality, such as his intelligence, his attitudes, 
his physical condition, and his behavior, which tay 
be important factors in the total situation, Be) ক 
to be overlooked. The well-rounded growth of 


phases of the personality of the individual is the de- 
sired goal (22, 23, 31). 

2. The developmental and corrective programs 
should be integrated. Remedial teaching should be 
regarded as an important clement in well-rounded 
instruction. Even though the teacher may need the 
help of a specialist in making a diagnosis of a pupil's 
difficulty, the responsibility for the treatment should 
be delegated to one person, ordinarily the teacher. 
The assignment of children who exhibit unusual dis- 
ability in an instructional area to a special remedial 
class or hospital room is a practice of doubtful 
validity. When this plan is pursued, there is danger 
that instruction in the area involved will not be inte- 
grated with the on-going activities of the children in 
other fields. In general the length of time that a pupil 
is assigned to a special class or room for clinical 
study and treatment should be no longer than is 
needed to make a diagnosis and to determine by 
actual trial the kinds of treatment that are most likely 
to bring about an improvement. The regular class- 
room teacher should then be held responsible for the 
suggested treatment under the guidance of a spe- 
cialist. 

3. Specific faults and factors contributing to them 
should be attacked directly. Physical defects and de- 
ficiencies, such as faulty vision, malnutrition, and in- 
fections, should be corrected at the start insofar as 
this is possible. Positive steps should be taken to sub- 
stitute good attitudes for bad attitudes. Faulty meth- 
ods of work should be corrected. Unsatisfactory 
environmental influence should be corrected. It is 
obvious that there must be close cooperation between 
the school and all other social agencies in this pro- 
gram (7, 34). 

4. The teacher should endeavor to use methods and 
materials of instruction that have been validated by 
scientific study so that the teacher may proceed with 
some assurance that the attack will meet with success 
(14). 

5. The remedial program should proceed on a 
tentative basis and should be modified when it seems 
advisable to do so. This approach is recommended 
because the diagnosis may have been partial or even 
incorrect; it may have overlooked some important 
contributory factors which should be provided for. 
Furthermore, because of our present lack of definite 
knowledge as to the particular remedial work that will 
correct a specific or general weakness, it may become 
necessary to alter the program of instruction if it is 
not producing the desired results (14). 

6. The teacher should stimulate the interest and 
intelligent cooperation of the learner. He should be 
led through, self-diagnosis to an insight into the nature 
of his deficiency. Its significance should be demon- 
strated to him, and the steps to be taken to correct it 
should be discussed. The attack should begin at the 
present level of the learner, and goals should be set 
up that the pupil accepts as reasonable and possible 
of attainment. The tasks that are assigned should be 
well graded and adapted to the level of maturity of 
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each learner so that he can see the progress he is 
making. See also PUPIL PERSONNEL WoRK. 

Needed research. Because of the relative recency 
of diagnosis in education a great deal of research is 
needed. Educational objectives must be more ade- 
quately formulated and analyzed. Tests for measur- 
ing many of the desirable outcomes are lacking. New 
techniques of measurement must be devised to ap- 
praise most of the more intangible outcomes, such as 
character and personality traits. Many problems in 
the field of standards of appraisal must be investigated 
and in some fields new instruments of measurement 
must be invented. See EVALUATION. 

From the positive point of view of prevention it is 
important that problems in the field of the selection 
and gradation of the curriculum should be carefully 
studied so that the curriculum may be well adjusted 
to the needs and development of the learner. Greater 
care must also be taken in the selection and certifica- 
tion of teachers. The steps to be taken to accom- 
Plish this purpose are not now known. Research is 
needed to appraise more fully various methods of 
adapting instruction to the needs, interests, and differ- 
ences in the ability of individuals. Likewise, research 
is needed to determine scientifically the relative merits 
of methods of teaching. Materials of instruction 
must be improved and enriched. They should be con- 
structed according to specifications that have been 
experimentally validated. 

Research is also needed to devise more reliable 
methods of locating and defining learning defects of 
all kinds. Very little research has been done to 
establish the cruciality of various faults and defects 
that are known to exist. Although much has been 
discovered about the conditions that are directly asso- 
ciated with learning difficulty in general, relatively 
little is known concerning the actual causes of any 
given fault or deficiency. The problem of locating 
the specific cause of any weakness is exceedingly com- 
plicated because in any particular case a multiplicity 
of factors appear to be operative. Hence it is very 
difficult to isolate the direct contributory factors at the 
root of the condition. It may ultimately be possible 
to catalogue learning deficiencies and to indicate their 
cruciality and the causative factors for each of them, 
much as has been done to facilitate medical diagnosis. 

Relatively little is known concerning the precise 
types of remedial treatment that should be applied to 
most kinds of learning difficulties. This whole field 
merits extended research. There is no phase of edu- 
cational method that is more seriously in need of 
study. The returns should be very great. 

LEO J. BRUECKNER 
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DIRECTING STUDY. As a background for con- 
sidering research relating to this topic it will be help- 
ful to note briefly the evolution of the concept of the 
teacher’s function. Until toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century the teacher was generally thought of 
as a disciplinarian, an assigner of tasks, and a hearer 
of recitations. During the nineties a “method of 
recitation” was developed (15, 16) and “teaching 
lessons” became prominent in the thinking about the 
work of the teacher. The “lessons” varied in type— 
inductive development, deductive development, drill, 
recitation, review, and the like. The teacher's func- 
tion as an instructor was accomplished through the 
teaching of such lessons. 

The notion that the teacher should also recognize 
responsibility for directing pupils in study engaged 
in outside of the regular class period emerged around 
1910 and “supervised study” became recognized as 
a supplementary teacher responsibility (5). Thus the 
teacher became thought of as responsible for both 
supervising study and teaching lessons, and numerous 
“plans” of supervised study were introduced into the 
schools. 

During the thirties the term “supervised study" 
began to disappear from educational writings (8). 
This phenomenon indicates a fourth stage in the evo- 
lution of the concept of the teacher's function. This 
development is not easy to describe in a few words. 
The teacher is still considered responsible for guiding 
the pupil's study, but this guidance is to be accom- 
lished largely through the class instruction, especially 
by means of teacher-pupil planning. (See METHODS 
OF TEACHING.) The efforts of the teacher to provide 
effective guidance through class instruction are supple 
mented by adjustment of learning exercises to pupil 
readiness, increased attention to reading as a means 
of learning, and various aspects of pupil-personnel 
Work (q.v.). 3 

Tne explicitly concerned with “supervised 
study” appeared during the period following 1910, up 
to about 1935. Hence, the following summary is Te 
stricted for the most part to studies of this period 
Which are suggestive within the framework of current 


teaching theory. The research from the point of view 
of “guiding learning” is dealt with in other articles— 
DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING; METHODS OF TEACHING; and 
school-subject topics. The reader who is interested 
in historical aspects of the topic will find the reports 
by Breslich (5), Brownell (7), and Hall-Quest (12) help- 
ful. Reference 27 provides an extensive bibliography. 
Brink (6) has provided a systematic treatment in which 
selected studies are noted. 

Study procedures employed by pupils. Some in- 
vestigators sought to determine what study procedures 
were characteristically used by pupils when left to 
work by themselves with little or no direction (27: 45- 
67, 80-83). The instruments of research used have 
included questionnaires to pupils, interviews with 
pupils, themes written by pupils, analysis of pupils’ 
schedules, observation of pupils’ activities, study-habits 
inventories, and records of behavior (11, 27). 

Many interesting conditions were revealed in a num- 
ber of inquiries (27: 45-67), but the subjective clement 
in most of the data makes it difficult to draw from 
them valid conclusions of wide applicability. It is 
interesting to note that under the prevailing conditions 
of instruction not many differences appeared in the 
habits of study and methods of work of bright and 
dull pupils. In reading pupil comments and responses 
on methods of study, one is impressed with the trial- 
and-error procedures used by a large majority of 
pupils in elementary school, high school, and college. 
Such haphazard practices showed the inadequacy of 
training in methods of work provided during both the 
elementary- and the high-school experience and made 
imperative the need for guidance and instruction in 
economical and effective methods of work. Charters’ 
investigation of the study skills and habits of work 
used by junior-college women (27: 47-48, 51-53) was 
among the most careful of these efforts and one of 
the first to show the large amount of valuable infor- 
mation to be obtained by a combination of the ques- 
tionnaire and interview. 

The first published analyses of study activities 
stressed general procedures involved in study, what- 
ever the field of content, with reading as the basic pro- 
cedure. Later work led to consideration of learning 
objectives and activities characteristic of special con- 
tent fields in high school and college (11, 23, 24). 
The interest in identifying basic work skills and habits 
has grown steadily. This effort has received even 
greater emphasis as a part of the present larger trend 
to clarify the objectives of education in terms of 
pupil need and growth and the intensive cooperative 
effort to develop instruments for appraisal in harmony 
with basic purposes. 

Woodring and Flemming (27: 80) presented one of 
the earlier compilations which, although by no means 
complete, showed the variety and complexity of 
study. The list resulting from the analysis of actual 
assignments revealed the activities required of pupils 
by class teachers. These results not only provided 
practical help for the direction of study but stimu- 
lated further investigation of the assignment to im- 
prove it with respect to directing learning (27: 152) 
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and encouraged inquiry into the factors within the 
pupil which affect his learning activities and his ac- 
quisition of appropriate study procedures. See DiaG- 
NOSIS IN TEACHING. 

Typical of the best of the inventories of study activ- 
ities in a subject field is the one reported by Kelley 
and Krey (13) with the cooperation of five hundred 
teachers in the social studies. 

Diagnostic analysis of factors conditioning study. 
With the growing realization that, to be effective, 
direction of study must take account of the capacities 
and needs of the individual, diagnostic analysis of 
the pupil as the central factor in the learning situation 
has increased steadily during the past three decades. 
One of the first applications of the case-history tech- 
nique to the problems of directing study was made by 
Monroe and MohlIman (17). They utilized many diag- 
nostic instruments of inquiry, giving special attention 
to study habits. A careful analysis of all data for 
each pupil was made as a basis for diagnosing indi- 
vidual difficulties. Definite practice was given for the 
weaknesses revealed. Careful records of progress 
were kept; case histories of eight pupils who were 
given the remedial training were reported. The 
authors listed seven types of inadequacy in study and 
stressed the lack of effective study procedures as a 
fundamental cause of poor schoolwork. 

Certain aspects of reading are pertinent to the prob- 
lem of directing learning: development and function- 
ing of reading abilities (21), diagnosis of reading diffi- 
culties (19), and remedial teaching of reading in high 
school and college as well as in the elementary school 
(10, 11, 21, 24). Several studies of reading interests 
and habits of high-school and college students and 
adults, of the relation of reading abilities to compre- 
hension and organization of ideas in content fields 
(20: 116-79; 24: 46; 25; 26; 27), and of reading 
abilities of mentally superior and average pupils ob- 
tained results which, although by no means conclu- 
Sive, are of value in the investigation and development 
of study skills and habits of work. Reading has been 
given attention in practically all how-to-study courses 
for high-school pupils and for college freshmen. 

The development of tests of study skills, both for 
diagnosis and for measurement of existing abilities, 
has been slow. The larger number of tests have been 
measures of work-type reading skills. Other instru- 
ments have been developed to measure the compre- 
hension of maps, the reading of charts and graphs, 
and the use of the parts of a book and basic refer- 
ences (18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27). 

Tlustrative of more recent work is the compilation 
of 479 experimentally tried-out test items for twenty- 
three procedures prepared by Morse and McCune, de- 
Signed to be diagnostic in helping to identify individual 
difficulties in thinking processes and study habits and 
not merely a final achievement examination to give a 
definite score for a specific level of attainment (18). 

During the past decade there has been growing in- 
terest in and increasing effort to teach and measure 
the study skill and thought processes involved in criti- 
cal thinking. Among the more significant develop- 
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ments of tests to measure the accuracy of thinking in 
science, mathematics, and social science have been the 
several instruments devised by the Evaluation Staff 
for the Eight-Year Study (23). 

Morse and McCune have provided an excellent re- 
view of the objectives to be sought and the principles 
to be observed in the development of tests of more 
complex study skills dealing with the location, acquisi- 
tion, and evaluation of data (18). 

Evaluations of “supervised study.” In the first sum- 
mary of the early efforts “to provide for individual 
differences without losing the great advantages of uni- 
form class method,” Breslich (5) described 10 admin- 
istrative plans for supervised study, but he was able 
to report the results of only 3 experimental studies to 
show the value of supervised study over undirected 
study at school or over homework. 

Brownell’s critical summary (7) in 1925 evaluated a 
total of 26 experimental studies and 34 studies which 
presented inconsistent individual opinions and unre- 
liable group judgments on the merits of supervised 
study. The efforts of this period were directed more 
to administrative plans than to experimental attempts 
to direct pupils in specific methods of learning. Fur- 
thermore, all the studies were limited to but one kind 
of learning, the acquisition of information; many per- 
Sons assumed values in favor of supervised study for 
Which they offered no objective proof. The primary 
service of the controlled experiments that were sound 
in technique and reliable in conclusion was to estab- 
lish the superiority of supervised study over undirected 
independent study at home or at school for the ac- 
quisition of information, the only term in which learn- 
ing Was evaluated. 

Brownell pointed out the basic need for clear defi- 
nition of objectives. But at this stage teachers and 
experimenters had not yet developed any clearly 
thought-out meaning of the function of supervised 
study. They had not then analyzed the process of 
learning to determine the essential learning activities; 
they had not given thought to the many factors that 
are involved in and that condition significantly the 
effectiveness of learning. Moreover, they did not 
have the instruments for diagnosis of individual learn- 
ing, even if they had recognized the need for them. 
Without clear objectives in terms of essential abilities 
and methods of work, the, investigators of this early 
period could not even set up a tentative program of 
definite procedures for directing learning. 

Brownell also emphasized the need for more studies 
concerned with “narrow problems subject to ade- 
quate control in experiment,” such as the one by Beau- 
champ (4). This study was concerned with a definite 
problem; the conditions were carefully controlled; the 
pupil groups were carefully equated; definite tech- 
niques for study were utilized; and results were care- 
fully measured. Beauchamp’s study was significant 
not only for the superiority in learning shown by the 
Eroup of pupils who received direction but also be- 
cause learning was measured by several types of re- 
sponse other than factual information. 

Inquiries made as late as 1927 indicated that, in 
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addition to failing to realize the need for more careful 
study of pupil needs, teachers did not ask themselves 
what skills and abilities their assignments required of 
pupils, nor did they analyze the learning processes 
used by the pupils in the classroom. In most cases 
they did not know what to do when attempting to 
conduct supervised study, and in too many instances 
when required to try they merely continued the old 
techniques of the formal recitation or left the pupil 
alone to resort again to “trial-and-error” activity. 

Evaluations of particular procedures. In 1925 or 
thereabout, research workers concerned with the im- 
provement of study turned their attention to the 
discovery of effective study techniques and to organ- 
ized efforts to improve study skills and habits of work 
through “how-to-study" courses and other systematic 
procedures. 

Studies like the one by Butterweck (9) were stimu- 
lating and helpful in showing the value for pupils of 
having study situations in geometry analyzed into their 
elements and being informed of appropriate proce- 
dures. The differences in emphasis and instruction 
required for pupils of superior intelligence and for 
those less able, and the comparatively greater value 
of information for the former and of practice for the 
latter, revealed by Butterweck’s conclusions, were sup- 
ported by later research. ন 

The results of a study by McKinnon and Burton 
reported in 1940 (25: 21, 94) re-emphasized the stress 
given by Butterweck to the value of systematic train- 
ing and actual practice in definite study procedures. 
The findings by McKinnon and Burton also reaffirmed 
the conclusions reported by Beauchamp in his early 
study (4). They measured the effect on general his- 
tory achievement in grade 8 of instruction in and use 
of four study techniques: comparison; identifying and 
expressing cause-and-effect relationships; outlining; 
and selecting and organizing subject matter. Such 
instruction and practice improved pupils’ ability to 
use these techniques and produced increased learning 
in history with transfer indicated in science and 
English. 

Barton (27: 134) made an investigation of the effec- 
tiveness of outlining as a study procedure in the 
attempt to answer the question: “Does a pupil com- 
prehend better and learn more facts from material 
studied if he thoughtfully and systematically outlines 
the material assigned for study?” Five experimental 
groups in grades 7 and 12 were given systematic train- 
ing in the technique of outlining before they attempted 
to use the procedure in the study of ancient history, 
geography, and American history; five control groups 
did not have such training nor use outlining as a study 
procedure. The use of outlining gave significantly 
superior results in terms of objective measures of 
factual knowledge of the material studied. The ‘con- 
clusions reached stressed the effectiveness of outlining 
as a study technique for the study of textbook assign- 
ments. 

Salisbury (27: 251) investigated the effect of sys- 
tematic training in outlining (for pupils in grades 7,9, 
and 12) upon reading comprehension and ability to 


solve problems requiring reasoning, and the transfer 
of the effect of such training to achievement in courses 
studied by the experimental groups. The statistically 
significant superiority of the results obtained by the 
experimental groups led to the conclusion that sys- 
tematic training in outlining and summarizing will im- 
prove reading and thinking and increase achievement 
in content to which mental or written outlining and 
summarizing might apply. 

In an experiment in fifth-grade history Newlun (22) 
showed that the pupils involved learned to summarize 
asthe result of specific training, and he concluded that 
summarizing is a desirable study skill. 

Important in contributing to a better understanding 
of the significance of various reading skills for effec- 
tiveness in study was a series of carly investigations 
concerned with the relative merit of different study 
procedures in “work-type" reading. Studies carried 
on by Good (27: 27) at the high-school and college 
levels showed that extensive reading in the social 
studies resulted, in general, in better achievement than 
did intensive reading, though each type had certain 
advantages. The results obtained by Good were sup- 
ported by the later work of Weaver, Rice, and Cohen 
(26: 46-47). Germane (27: 26) studied “the value of 
the controlled mental summary as a method of study- 
ing”; “outlining and summarizing as compared with 
rereading"; and “the value of the corrected summary 
as compared with rereading.” The use of these study 
techniques, in which pupils had received definite train- 
ing, proved superior to rereading for comprehension 
and retention. 

The effort to determine the advisability of specific 
training in “work-type” reading in different content 
(or subject) fields produced results having immediate 
practical value for teachers and stimulated wide inter- 
est on the part of both teachers and research workers 
in further work on study procedures. Investigations 
by McCallister (26: 16, 77, 156), Jacobsen (26: 16, 
76; 27: 247) and Stevens (26: 16, 78) revealed that 
the reading-as-study activities in one subject differ 
significantly from those in another. More recent 
studies (10: 21; 25: 20-23) have supported the con- 
clusions of earlier work that, though there is a great 
deal in common between the reading skills needed in 
content fields and reading ability in general, there is 
definite need for instruction in the reading skills 
peculiar to each field. Such instruction with practice 
becomes a responsibility of teachers in subject fields 
as an essential phase of directing study. 

Special courses on how to study based on diagnostic 
inquiry have been a practical substitute in high school 
and college for individual remedial training (2; 3; 24: 
50; 27: 77, 246). The evidence from those courses, 
which were carefully planned in accordance with the 
needs of the class group and systematically carried 
out, has shown for students receiving instruction and 
practice definite profits in class accomplishment 
higher than that recorded for students in control 
groups. 

Carr and Waage (27: 232) reported analyses of 
1000 activities and items of assignment techniques. 
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Brink (6: 115-21) analyzed 1054 actual assignments 
with respect to motivation of learning, aid to pupil 
success in study, homework required, individualization 
of assignment, and methods of directing study. Studies 
by Barnes, Crawford, Carpenter, Dickinson, Smith, 
Underhill, Aldrich, and the staff of the Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University (27: 234-37) point the 
way to a wider development and use of the essential 
features of effective laboratory types of instruction 
in informal situations; of systematic types of work 
initiated by planned assignments to unify various 
pupil experiences; and of cooperative direction of 
study by class teachers, librarian, and psychologist, 
with the study hall serving for concentrated inde- 
pendent work resulting from good initial direction, 
and study periods at home providing for unfinished 
business and voluntary leisure pursuits (27: 240-44). 

The library in relation to directing study. The 
functions of the library in the modern school were 
clarified by Aldrich and Flemming (1) and Woodring 
and Flemming (27: 175-78, 218-28, 234-39). Knowl- 
edge of books and library facilities and tools for 
study, and ability to use them with precision and econ- 
omy, were emphasized. 

‘The trend toward the integrated type of teaching 
is stimulating closer working relations between class 
teachers and librarian. Such cooperation will permit 
more rapid progress in the development and use of 
new techniques for the diagnosis of study needs and 
the measurement of the acquisition of study skills. 
Research workers should work with the cooperating 
teacher and librarian to utilize situations and experi- 
ences for practice in desired skills and for evaluation 
of skills in relation to actual needs. Almost all exist- 
ing tests of library skills have been primarily tests of 
factual knowledge of the facilities of the library, not 
measures of pupils’ skill in the use of books and other 
facilities in relation to actual need in the classroom. 
Moreover, there has been too little research following 
up the development of even these tests. There is need 
for measurement of skill in the use of books and in 
the evaluation and organization of data, and of 
growth in such skills and abilities, from grade 1 
through college. Instruction in the use of books and 
other library facilities is postulated in almost every 
statement of objectives for school-library service. Gen- 
eral surveys show some provision for such instruction 
in most libraries, though in many cases very limited. 
Many textbooks and manuals have been written for 
such instruction, but of actual research on the results 
Of such instruction and on the study skills possessed 
by pupils in elementary school, high school, and col- 
lege there has been all too little. There would be 
much profit from the use of the tests that have been 
devised, such as those by Gibbon, Boynton, Barker, 
Reed, and Moore, until more adequate evaluation can 
be provided (27: 217-28, 234-42). 
 Logasa (14) brought together the few experimental 
studies which considered the study hall as a factor 
conditioning the effectiveness of independent study. 
She analyzed the many conditions and relationships 
involved in the function of the study hall, and on the 
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basis of the reports included she emphasized that the 
distinctive service of the study hall is the maintenance 
of sound general study skills and habits as a basis for 
the more specific mental activities to be developed 
by the classroom teacher. 

Logasa also reiterated the general dissatisfaction 
with home study which has been held by teachers and 
parents alike since the first efforts at supervised stuay 
40 years ago. She reviewed the few experimental 
studies which had examined the factors involved in 
home study. This summary pointed to the desirability 
of the school’s assuming the responsibility for sys- 
tematic training in and direction of all types of activity 
needed in the learning process. Some activity at home 
should be encouraged, but such activity should be 
preponderantly voluntary pursuits which permit fur- 
ther satisfying expression of individual interests, with 
opportunity for creative work of many kinds and so- 
cial experiences which contribute to personal adapt- 
ability and community interest (27: 240-42). 

Concluding statement. The results of diagnostic 
studies of individual abilities and behavior in the past 
25 years have contributed to the analysis of learning 
activities required in specific fields. They have helped 
also to define and clarify objectives, i.e. the abilities 
and skills needed to think, to acquire attitudes, or to 
create in a given field of subject matter. In turn, a 
realization of the need to define these abilities and 
skills and to measure pupil growth has stimulated 
efforts to develop new types of tests and other instru- 
ments. The effort to define objectives bas led to a 
fresh and vital use of existing psychological knowl- 
edge of learning and individual development. At the 
same time there has been a renewed effort to find 
out how pupils in elementary school, high school, and 
college actually are working and what mental proce- 
dures they use in accomplishing a particular result. 
All these activities have contributed to the develop- 
ment of more effective methods of study for all pupils 
and to the determination of remedial procedures for 
those children whose achievement and growth for one 
or more reasons are not what might be expected in 
relation to fundamental capacity. 

‘The attempts to evaluate procedures for directing 
learning have stimulated interest in the problem and 
have encouraged increased attention to this phase 
of teaching but have not resulted in many dependable 
evaluations. It seems clear that pupils whose teachers 
give systematic attention to directing learning attain 
a higher level of achievement than pupils who receive 
little or no instruction. There is also evidence for 
general recommendations, such as that the teacher 
should inquire into the reading abilities of his pupils 
and provide remedial instruction to correct the de- 
ficiencies revealed. But the research does not provide 
a basis for evaluative statements relative to specific 
procedures beyond saying that a given procedure was 
effective in a particular situation when judged with 
respect to certain objectives, 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. To 
the Individual. Horace Mann, a hundred years ago, 
Was vigorously defending the money value of educa- 
tion to the individual and to society (9, 10). In the 
decades that followed one of the most frequent argu- 
ments in support of education was that it increased 
the earning power of the individual. These carly 
statements were based largely upon general observa 
tions and faith. 

By the beginning of the present century somewhat 
systematic comparisons were being made. From 
1900 to 1920 was the great period for reporting the 
camnings of groups that attended school various lengths 
of time. One study would compare the ceamnings of 
boys who finished the eighth grade with those who 
had finished high school; another report would give 
the earnings of elementary, high-school, and college 
graduates. The Lord (8) and the Ellis (6) studies 
are two famous and much quoted reports of this 
type. Some five hundred of such studies have been 
located. The findings indicated that, in general, the 
more schooling an individual had received, the greater 
would be his earning power. Some investigators cal- 
culated the average money value of various amounts 
of schooling, but these findings should not be con- 
sidered dependable. 

The outstanding defect of all such studies is that 
the groups compared on the basis of schooling were 
not equated in other respects. For example, college 
graduates doubtless were a select group of persons. 
It is probable that they had more money to start with, 
better business contacts, better opportunities to marry 
wealthy girls, superior mental ability, and many other 
advantages. In order to obtain findings whose inter- 
pretation is certain it is necessary to have Eroups 
equated in regard to all other factors and differing 
Only in the length of time they went to school. No 
investigation has yet determined the earnings of such 
equivalent groups. 

Since about 1920 there have been a number of 
studies in which techniques of economic analysis 
have been employed. These studies have resulted 
in a clearer understanding of the problem and have 
revealed a number of factors that affect.an indi- 
vidual's income and hence must be considered in se- 
lecting equivalent groups. (For an elaboration, see 
13). One such factor is the number of individuals 
trained in his field. For example, if the establish- 
ment of trade schools results in an oversupply of 
plumbers within a city, the wages of this Eroup will 
probably be lowered. Added educational facilities 
and the consequent increased schooling for a number 
of persons may result in lowering the income of the 
members of almost any occupational group. This is 
in agreement with the position held by such economists 
as Irving Fisher and Lionel D. Edie, who for years 
have been saying that increased education could ac- 
tually reduce incomes in a particular Occupation. 
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The number of trained persons in a particular field 
is only one of the factors that must be recognized in 
selecting equivalent groups. Gorseline (7) lists most 
of these factors. Some of the newer studies have 
made a start on equating groups on the basis of some 
of these factors before their earnings are reported. 
The studies by Gorseline (7) and Watson (14) are 
efforts in this direction. It appears that, on the 
average, schooling up to and beyond the junior-col- 
lege level increases individual incomes. The average 
amount of schooling now being provided is a little 
less than eleven years. The evidence we have indi- 
cates that an increase of three or more years beyond 
this average amount would be advantageous to the 
individual. 

‘To society. It is important to know the effect of 
education upon the money income of the individual; 
but from many standpoints it is more important to 
know its effect upon the total income of society (1). 
There is an optimum amount of education for any 
society to supply. This amount seems to be closely 
related to the degree of technical development of 
that society. Two or three years of education as a 
national average may be as much as would pay India 
or China; Colombia, South America, might profit by 
four or five years of education; Mexico might profit 
by six or seven; Canada might need twelve or four- 
teen; and for the United States the optimum amount 
is well above fourteen. All the evidence available 
points to the fact that a greater amount of education 
than is now offered, if properly planned, will increase 
the output of goods and services in all societies in the 
world. 

‘The general principle determining this optimum 
amount of education is fairly well understood (11). 
Education should be increased as long as the aug- 
mented output of goods or services more than covers 
the cost of the training. Innumerable difficulties arise 
in the application of this principle to actual situations. 
One of the great needs for further research in this 
field is to improve the accuracy with which such esti- 
mates can be made. 

The problem of who should get the education from 
the economic standpoint has Scarcely been touched. 
It is one thing to say that on the average at least 
fourteen years of education should be provided. But 
it is quite a different matter to determine the optimum 
distribution. Work needs to be done on this latter 
issue. 

Economic analyses by Clark (2), Dailard (5), and 
others have brought to light the fact that the optimum 
amount of education is not going to be provided until 
education is made effectively free. The costs of our 
Present supposedly “free” education force many stu- 
dents to leave school long before they obtain the 
optimum amount of schooling. Research has just 
begun on the problem of making education free enough 
to provide that amount of schooling which will pay 
Society the largest money return. 

All studies on the money value of education up to 
the present time have been based upon education as 
it is provided today. There are good reasons for 
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thinking that changes in education, adjusting it bette, 
to the present and future lives of boys and girls, will 
greatly increase the economic value of that education. 
However, very little work has been done along this 
line. 

The latest and one of the most important phases 
of research in connection with the money value of 
education deals with determining the number of per- 
Sons to be trained for each occupation. As was men- 
tioned earlier, one of the best indications we have of 
the money return that will come to the individual is 
the number of persons trained for a particular field. 
The number trained for each occupation is also a 
crucial factor in determining the total money return 
to society. If too many lawyers, doctors, or plumbers 
are trained, society suffers. If too few lawyers, doc- 
tors, or plumbers are trained, the total income is 
reduced even more. Brilliant and valuable work is 
now being carried on with a view to setting up occupa- 
tional planning bodies in various countries of the 
world and in various sections of the United States. 
Some such step is necessary if education is to lead to 
the largest possible money return for all concerned. 

In 1945 the United States Chamber of Commerce 
published a series of studies showing the relation of 
education to economic welfare. The first of these 
studies was prepared by Clark (3) and compared the 
levels of living in various countries of the world. It 
showed clearly that resources were not the controlling 
factor in determining the level of living in various 
countries, but that education was. The second study 
(4), prepared by the staff of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, dealt with the various states in the Union. 
This study compared the states on a great variety of 
educational and economic factors. It made out a 
strong case for the thesis that expenditures on educa- 
tion were a major factor in determining economic 
welfare a generation later. 


Starting in 1939 and extending for a period of eight 
years, the Sloan Foundation supported a series of 
experiments (12) to see if the schools could improve 
the level of living in low-income communities in the 
United States. The general method was to prepare 
specific material for the schools of the community 
dealing with the problem of that community. The 
results seem to show that schools can improve such 
things as food, clothing, and housing in low-income 
communities. Control communities were used to 
check the results. Measurements in the skill subjects 
revealed that the pupils in the experimental schools 
also increased somewhat more rapidly in the basic 
school subjects. 


Many more similar experiments are needed, but 
at present we are justified in saying that schools can 
improve community economic conditions and the rate 
of learning the skills at the same time. This result 
can be brought about by building a substantial part 
of the school program around the important needs 
of the community. 
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ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDUCATION. Be- 
fore the depression of the thirties it seems to have 
occurred to no one to inquire as to what, if any, 
effects the different segments of the economic cycle 
may be having upon education. Booms and depres- 
Sions had been studied but mainly for their bearing 
upon economic and political problems. 

With the sudden shift in late 1929 from one of our 
greatest booms to the severest depression yet experi- 
enced, opening with a crash in the securities markets 
and followed by rapid deflation throughout our entire 
economy, it soon became apparent that no individual 
OF institution could reasonably expect to escape the 
influence of the sudden change. Its effects were felt 
promptly and sharply in education throughout the 
country. Loss of support and criticism of the schools, 
SO persistent and severe and widespread as to indicate 
substantial loss of faith in the public schools by the 
people, soon were reflected in reduced faculties, ab- 
breviated curriculums, curtailment of the newer forms 
Of school activities, shortened school terms, many 
Schools closed, and little or no repairs or plant ex- 
pansion for a growing school population. y 

The writer has presented a characterization of the 
literature of the recent depression period in a fore- 
Word to a classified bibliography of some 1600 titles 
Covering the period January 1929 to July 1936 
(38) *. These titles include a few books, some mono- 

* This bibliography is hereafter referred to as the 
“classified bibliography.” 
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graphs, vast numbers of articles in educational jour- 
nals, and a number of articles in lay magazines, A 
{few of these writings are researches, some are analyses 
of the conditions and nceds of schools, some are 
official reports, large numbers are news reports. 
Some “view with alarm"; many attempt to explain the 
Causes or the prospective outcomes of the depression; 
a large number explain ways for retrenchment in the 
school program; others find in the depression a 
demand for a sounder economy in school manage- 
ment, or a forceful argument for federal support (58), 
Or a need for reinterpretation of the nature and pur- 
poses of the instructional program. Chronologically 
the attitude at first reflected was one of indifference, 
On the ground that depressions never have harmed 
the schools. Gradually this changed to an attitude 
of uncertainty and then to unrest and by 1931 to fear, 
accompanied by urgent calls for federal aid. Serious 
attacks began to be made against the schools in 1931- 
32, those publicly supported suffering most, accord- 
ing to Cofiman (11). Although timid in reply at first, 
by late 1932 the defenders of the schools began to 
show strength, and by 1933 the hysteria period, 
although not the decline in support, was ended. Es- 
pecially voluminous are the reports and discussions 
of the many new government ventures in education, 
such as the CCC, NYA, FERA, CWA, WPA, PWA, 
nursery schools, public forums, and state planning 
commissions. 

The effects of the depression on almost every 
aspect of education have been examined. Henry's 
appraisal (26-1935) offers a good summary. What 
the depression was believed or known to be doing to 
our general theory of free schools and to our social 
and educational philosophy, as well as to the school 
program, personnel, organization, and physical facili- 
ties, is discussed at length. There is also extensive 
discussion of what the schools were doing or could 
do or must do to adjust to the situation (12, 35, 44, 
58). The classified bibliography (38) provides a faith- 
ful picture of the state of mind of the people and 
the profession and clearly reflects the need for re- 
search, not only as a basis for understanding how to 
handle school problems in a depression but also as a 
basis for a reinterpretation of the place of education 
in our rapidly changing culture. 

Of special interest to the research worker is the 
series of thirteen monographs published by the Social 
Science Research Council, in which are outlined 
extensive proposals for research programs covering 
the influence of the depression on our social institu- 
tions. One volume of this series (37) covers the field 
of education. In it available researches are noted and 
constructive proposals for extending research through 
a wide range of problems are outlined. The analysis 
of the field, the references to source materials and to 
the wide range of literature, and many perplexing 
questions and clearly formulated problems will be 
of exceptional value to anyone doing research in this 
area. 

As the effects of the depression began to wane, the 
number of titles on the subject greatly diminished. 
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Reports of disasters or of new experimental projects 
disappeared and speculation gave place to more fac- 
tual studies. In general, the shift in emphasis has 
been toward a long-term view of how education’s 
problems may best be handled in a time of depression. 

Historical studies. The classified bibliography (38) 
lists a dozen titles of contributions of an historical 
Character. Among these is Pitkin’s study (53-1933) 
of the effects of depressions upon school support in 
each of the depressions since that of 1837. This study 
provides properly selected facts in abundance, ana- 
lyzes them, and presents carefully drawn conclusions. 
Until the depression of the thirties the effect upon 
school support appears to have been stimulating rather 
than depressing. Although the facts indicate that 
slight declines in support appeared toward the end of 
a few of the longer depressions, these declines were 
not severe and were more than offset by correspond- 
ing price declines. As evidence of actual stimulation 
to education the author cites higher average salaries 
to teachers, broadening of school service, increased 
attendance, increased support per pupil, and the 
passage of important school legislation affecting 
methods of support. Gains in support are not re- 
Earded as due solely to the depressions, however, but 
in part to such social factors as growth of cities and 
industry, growth of agencies for transportation and 
communication, extension of suffrage rights, and ex- 
tension of frontiers—all of which operate in good 
and bad times alike. 

Although other partially historical papers were 
listed in the classified bibliography, their total con- 
tribution to research is small. The question of what 
happens to philosophy during such times is examined 
briefly by Brameld (6), and the various studies of 
Social trends, especially that by Judd (29), furnish at 
least some general historical perspective for the de- 
pression period. 

The depression and educational philosophy. The 
classified bibliography (38) lists 84 titles under this 
caption and characterizes the list as containing “‘inter- 
esting reading, some of it very thought-provoking, 
and a little of it profound in the way it brings to light 
the educational implications of the social changes, 
Symptoms of which were revealed by the depression.” 
Emotion runs high on many pages through the list, 
but for one who wishes a thoughtful analysis of the 
Place of education in our American life and govern- 
ment and philosophy certain of the titles hold much, 
even though little of it is research. They show how 
the depression gave rise to doubt and fear and even 
to class hatred at one extreme, but at the other to 
constructive proposals for new concepts of education 
2S a feature of our type of culture. 

Counts (15-1932) advised progressivé educators to 
emancipate themselves from the control of the liberal- 
minded upper middle class “and become less frightened 
with the bogies of imposition and indoctrination.” 
“Progressive education cannot place its trust in a 
child-centered school,” he declared, and from this 
he moved through a series of arguments to the con- 
clusion that teachers must gain leadership, shift 
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interest from the child to society, and make the schoo! 
a means of producing a collectivistic society in which 
the author's particular ideas of democracy would be 
realized. Tf this analysis is emotional, if its reason- 
ing falls into the very fallacies it condemns in others, 
it still not only is representative of a large number of 
published articles and books of the period, but it is 
also thought-provoking. Perhaps the most thorough 
reply to the weaknesses of the arguments of Counts 
is to be found in Dewey’s writings, particularly Ex- 
perience and Education (19-1938). 

A very different analysis of the causes of criticism 
relative to our schools, stimulated by the depression, is 
found in Kandel’s The Dilemma of Democracy (30- 
1934). Citing the charges against democracy as the 
promotion of individualism to the point of anarchy, 
lack of common objects of loyalty, shortage of leader- 
ship, and neglect of such spiritual values as are needed 
to inspire right social aims, he moves to an examina- 
tion of their implications for our secondary schools. 
Liberty, he says, has become a doctrine of individual 
freedom that makes the individual a measure of all 
things, equality has been confounded with identity, 
and fraternity has not yet been generalized into an 
ideal of tolerance and cooperation. After examining 
the dangers we are in and warning of their serious- 
ness, he moves to an examination of the more basic 
elements in our school plan. There is a clear analysis 
of the weaknesses of democracy, especially of those 
produced by recent social and scientific developments. 
For a solution of its ills there is no reaching through 
indoctrination for a new social or economic order. 
He urges better education of teachers, sounder appli- 
cation of social and psychological fact and principle 
to curriculums and management, and the extension of 
the period of education for adolescents. 

Still a different type of approach, also representa- 
tive, is that by Ogburn (45-1935), who attempted to 
look forward in education out of the masses of facts 
he had compiled in connection with investigations re- 
ported in Recent Social Trends. Trends in the rela- 
tion of school to total population, in the place of 
family life in our plan of education, in the bearing of 
Our vast expansion of knowledge upon specialization 
in studies, in the length of the period of formal school- 
ing, in the effect of the tendency to later marriages 
and shortened hours of labor upon adult education, 
in what the current efficiency movement may do to 
Our increase in wealth, in what the rise in standards 
of living may do to the management of education, in 
the effects of expansion in government services and 
costs and the expansion of industry on school financing 
and in the effects of growth in technology and inven- 
tion upon the numbers and location of high schools 
and colleges and upon their plants, organization, and 
programs—all these are cited as significant influences 
in reshaping our educational purposes and plans. 

In a review of the past years Hetzel (27-1935) ex 
presses belief that the essentials of democracy have 
been salvaged, that fear and wild schemes of reform 
have lost appeal, and that we have developed a mili- 
tant social consciousness. In a more philosophical 
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vein Cole (13-1938) sketches through history for evi- 
dence that we can best understand our past and cope 
with our problems in the light of a philosophy of 
change, and sees the depression as one pressure among 
many means of giving expression to this philosophy. 
Because depressions affect the standard of living so 
directly, Clark's well-supported thesis (10-1945) that 
among peoples generally living standards provide a 
clear index to what the people are doing in education 
suggests a research approach to this problem. 

Other important contributions by Dewey (18), Kil- 
patrick (32), Reisner (54), and others could be added 
to show that the depression really stirred the philo- 
sophical foundations of our schools. Out of it all one 
thing seems clear, viz. that the American people do 
not want education in terms of society's needs alone, 
to the exclusion of the needs of the individual. The 
clash of these two approaches should lead to clearer 
understanding of the implications of each and to a 
more thorough search for a compromise view that 
does not sacrifice the individual and gives promise of 
helping us toward a good society, 

Student population and the depression. In the 
classified bibliography (38) 258 titles are listed as con- 
cerned with student personnel problems. The activ- 
ities of the federal and state governments in caring for 
youth, problems of colleges affecting students or of 
students affecting college programs, problems of physi- 
cal and mental health among children and youth, 
questions of employment and unemployment and of 
high-school attendance, and the question of a youth 
movement—all indicate lines of study by which the 
effects of depression upon the school population have 
been examined. 

Something of a catalogue of the many federal youth 
agencies with their purposes and a description of their 
organization and management has been provided by 
Chambers (8). Oxley (48) reported on the status of 
illiteracy among CCC enrollees as of July 1935. of 
375,000 enrollees 7369, or 1.9 per cent, were illiterate. 
‘The proportion varied for different parts of the coun- 
try, that for the West being lowest. Of the illiterates 
96 per cent were born in the United States, 78 per 
cent were less than twenty-five years old, and 68 per 
cent had had not more than four years of schooling. 
The social composition of the Civil Works Educa- 
tional Service junior colleges in Chicago was studied 
in 1934 by Lide (34). Of the 367 students studied 
64 per cent were under the age of twenty years; 42 
per cent of them were from homes in which more 
than one language was spoken; 21 per cent worked 
outside of college hours. Less than half of the fathers 
of the group were born in the United States and 25 
per cent of them were unemployed. The proprietary 
group was slimly represented, the laboring and artisan 
groups very prominently represented. ৰ 

In a series of studies appearing annually since 1928, 
Walters (62) has provided an extensive analysis of 
attendance figures at institutions of higher learning 
from which the bearing of the depression upon at- 
tendance can be seen. In these studies institutions are 
classified as to size, as to control, as to types of organ- 


reported also by sexes. The 1938 report comments 
upon the bearing of the figures {for women upon un- 
employment and by graphs shows the high and low 
points in the curve of college attendance for the period 
1928-1938. The low point for both men and women 
in liberal arts in coeducational institutions was reached 
in 1933, although for women in women's colleges it 
was reached in 1932. Five years of recovery brought 
attendance figures up nearly 20 per cent, although the 
rise varied for different groups of institutions. 

Typical of the studies of the depression upon the 
physical well-being of children are those of Bivings 
(5), Palmer (49, 51), Ojemann (46), and Bursch (7). 
Bivings concluded that the drop in weights among 
1000 Negro babies was influenced by nutritional de- 
ficiencies in the mothers. Palmer compared figures on 
weights of children in Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1921- 
1927 with those for 1933 and 1934. The sexes were 
studied separately. The conclusion was that there 
was no significant difference in the growing rate of 
children in the two periods. In another.study Palmer 
(50) examined stature and weight of some 5000 chil- 
dren from working families during the depression 
years. The conclusion was that, as far as the wage- 
earning class in urban centers is concerned, the weights 
of children of low-income families reflected the effect 
of the depression. Ojemann (46-1940) summed up a 
number of psychological studies of how the unem- 
ployed were affected. He concluded that “various 
combinations of anxiety, irritability, and resentment 
appeared" but that unemployment was not the sole 
cause; that there was a rapid growth of an eccentric 
religious cult as a direct result of the strain; that “the 
depression is not a cause of mental disorder although 
it has been a source of considerable mental stress”; 
that “economic insecurity was found to be associated 
with emotional insecurity,” but that middle-class chil- 
dren were better adjusted than upper-class; also, that 
the unemployed have “reserve power to adjust to the 
problem of unemployment without developing into 
neurotic patients.” Bursch (7-1936) studied some 
3000 school children in Sacramento. In 1800 blocks 
of one-family homes he found 86 per thousand malad- 
justed, while in 750 blocks of two-or-more-family 
homes this number was 183 per thousand. The mal- 
adjusted came from the larger-than-average families, 
they did not hold membership in juvenile organiza- 
tions, and they were normal children frustrated by 
poverty. Solution: get the families to the point where 
they can support themselves, and the children will 
adjust themselves, 

The curriculum and the depression. Articles deal- 
ing with the effects of the depression upon the curricu- 
lum numbered 120 in the classified bibliography (38), 
but of these very few can be called research. To say 
that no serious thought was given to this question, 
however, would be wrong. No recent period has 
brought forth more earnest comment on the bearing 
of social and economic trends on the curriculum. 
The social studies, especially, have been remade in 
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many school systems. Curriculum aims and objec- 
tives, the social program of the school, correspondence 
courses, CCC and adult-education programs, and even 
such special subjects as music, science, home eco- 
nomics, and physical education—all have been re- 
examined for the effect the depression has had on 
them. 

In some investigations, such as Gaumnitz’s study of 
Correspondence courses for high schools (24), the ap- 
proach was from the standpoint of saving expense. 
This study brought together extensive data on the use 
Of correspondence courses and offered a careful ap- 
praisal of the practice. Curtis (16) gathered data and 
reviewed researches in the area of science education 
Which showed that the trend toward demonstration in 
place of individual laboratory methods was speeded 
Up as an economy measure. He also pointed to -the 
trend back to the older disciplinary subjects or the 
narrowing of the newly expanded curriculums, to the 
paucity of teaching materials needed to support the 
curriculum, and to the general lowering of scholastic 
standards. 

The program of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has been examined from many angles. Marsh (36), 
as director of the enterprise, studied the population 
and analyzed the curriculum offerings, the aims, and 
the bearings of camp life upon the instructional pro- 
gram. Oliver (47) made a thorough study of the edu- 
cational program in effect in the CCC camps of In- 
diana, giving an analysis of the population and of the 
courses and projects and showing the relation of 
formal study to work assignments. The numbers pur- 
suing the various lines of study and the relation of 
these lines to possible careers are fully set forth. 

Staff personnel and the depression. In the field of 
staff personnel 195 titles are recorded in the classified 
bibliography (38). On such phases as salaries, teacher 
supply and demand, and tenure, the period brought 
forth some research. On other phases there is ex- 
tensive discussion but not much research. 

Elsbree (22) examined salaries in 1931 in terms of 
the earnings of other Eroups and found them low 
and with a downward trend. Holy (28) studied 
Salaries in terms of cost-of-living indexes. His evi- 
dence Showed that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
is not applicable to teachers and that measurements 
in terms of such an index are not valid. Fells (20) 
Studied the problem at greater length and demon- 
strated the same error on the basis of which he op- 
Posed further reduction of salaries. Shuttleworth (59), 
after studying the salary situation from the standpoint 
Of shift in money Values, advised that efforts be made 
to shorten the lag between change in cost of living 
and change in dollar income for teachers and urged 
that a more authoritative index of the cost of living 
for teachers be developed. These, with the several 
Studies of the Research Division of the National Edu- 
Cation Association, especially its study of the teacher’s 
economic position (43), afford a fair sample of the 
types of research in this area. See also SALARIES AND 
SALARY SCHEDULES; TEACHER PERSONNEL—II. Eco- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS. 
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On tenure the depression seems to have brought 
forth no special research, although Williams (65) made 
note of the tendency among “some colleges and uni- 
versities to tamper with existing regulations.” During 
the period, however, research in this field was intensi- 
fied. Evidence of this is seen in the extensive studies 
by the Research Division and the Committee on 
Tenure of the National Education Association (39, 40). 
These studies offer a careful analysis of tenure laws, 
with their applications interpreted and with figures as 
to numbers of teachers affected. Scott (57) sought 
for the basic principles essential to a sound tenure law 
by analyzing existing laws and the effects of their 
operation in twelve states, together with available 
pertinent court decisions. The study indicated that 
only one third of the claims for indefinite tenure were 
valid. The study points to indefinite wording as a 
serious weakness of existing tenure laws. See also 
TEACHER PERSONNEL—IX. TENURE. 

The depression brought forth a number of studies 
of unemployment among teachers and of the relation 
of demand to supply. Among these studies that by 
the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (42) in 1931 is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive. Of special value is its review of earlier re- 
Searches. Although the study was made too early to 
reveal the full effects of the depression, it affords an 
excellent picture of the situation at the time and shows 
the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory study. 
Parson’s study (52) in 1935 of the situation in Ten- 
nessee brought out the fact that in terms of the legal 
requirements at the time the state had five ele- 
mentary-school teachers for each three positions and 
five high-school teachers for each two positions. 
Studies of teacher supply and demand have been made 
at Ohio State University at intervals since well before 
the depression. As early as 1929 Anderson (2) pointed 
to an oversupply of English teachers in the state. In 
1930 Eliassen and Anderson (21) presented an exten- 
sive review of the studies of this problem, with special 
emphasis upon the methods used. These authors have 
continued the review of research in this area, and by 
1935 they noted that emphasis in the studies had 
shifted from the question of oversupply to that of 
selection for training. 

Lunden (35-1937) undertook a study of 12 institu- 
tions of higher education to determine what shifts 
were made in size of staff between 1900 and 1933 and 
how these were related to times of prosperity and de- 
pression. He found no relation existed except in 
extreme cases. Declines in staff came in 1906, 1909, 
1916, 1921, 1932; increases came in 1911, 1924, 1925. 
Colleges proved more sensitive than universities Or 
technical schools. In individual institutions change in 
staff did not synchronize with economic change. De- 
creases lagged from one to four years. 

Kotschnig (33-1937) studied unemployment in the 
learned professions, drawing his data from many na- 
tions. Though not new, such unemployment was 
accentuated by the depression. Its cause was: too 
many were trained for too few jobs. He notes how 
universities tried to stop this by higher standards, 
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higher tuitions, and better guidance service. He re- 
views government measures used to care for the un- 
employed and suggests the possibility of studying ways 
to develop new fields. On this latter point Coffman's 
suggestions (12-1934) of how such new fields were 
developed by researches at the University of Minne- 
sota are pertinent. In more general terms Keurst 
(31-1943) reviews how science has brought back our 
abandoned farms, shows how we are now abusing 
our foreign markets, and argues that education must 
be our means for creating a continuous stream of 
new products and new kinds of work. See also 
TEACHER EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE SELECTION; 
TEACHER PERSONNEL—V. SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

In the field of teacher education emphasis in re- 
search in this period has been upon selection, raising 
standards, and bringing the program up to current 
concepts of education. One cannot say that the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers (61) 
Was provoked solely by the depression, yet in no 
small way this is true since the pressure of the depres- 
sion accentuated the forces that had been pointing to 
the need for a nation-wide study. Teaching load was 
given considerable attention during the depression 
period, perhaps partly as a result of increases in class 
Size. Increased recognition was given to factors other 
than numbers of recitations and students. An illus- 
trative study is the one by Saupe and Douglass (56), 
who developed a formula which included a weighted 
arrangement of six separate items. They applied the 
formula in a study of data for Iowa schools. See 
also CLASS SIZE; TEACHING LoAD. 

The problem of freedom of teaching, although an 
Old issue, became prominent early in the depression 
and has continued. Whether on this point the product 
from hundreds of pens is a measure of abuses of such 
freedom, or merely of frustrations felt by teachers 
Plagued by a new lack of security, the future may 
determine. Beale (4) investigated many sources and 
collected evidence bearing upon the question from 
many angles. If one separates facts from opinions 
and interpretation, he still will find much in this vol- 
ume to indicate new and increased denials of freedom 
to teachers in this period. Cook (14) examined the 
question from an historical and legal standpoint; 
Reisner (55) examined it in its relation to radical 
propaganda; Committee A of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors (66) reported on abuses 
of academic freedom within universities. 

Depression effects on organization and administra- 
tion. In the field of school administration, exclusive 
of personnel and finance, the classified bibliography 
(38) lists a total of 521 titles. Although many of these 
are not research, some of them are useful to research 
for the information they offer. Large numbers offer 
advice on how to economize by right methods of buy- 
ing, by increasing class size, by reorganization of dis- 
tricts, by elimination of useless subject matter, by 
Postponing building and delaying maintenance, and by 
shortening terms and reducing salaries. While useful 
research is reflected in many of the articles, it is inade- 
quate as a basis for generalization. A few researches 
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of value were reported, however, samples of which 
deserve mention here. 

Many studies of trends were made following that of 
the President's Research Committee on Social Trends. 
Among these, one which is useful for its cducational 
interpretation of data on the growth and distribution 
of population, health, income, occupations, inventions, 
transportation, crime, wealth, and taxation, was that 
of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (41). Trends in collegiate enrollments 
through the depression were traced by Wilkins (64), 
and especially by Walters (62), and by the extensive 
study carried out by Willey for Committee Y of the 
American Association of University Professors (1). 
These studies show a serious decline in college en- 
roliments during the depression, especially in profes- 
sional curriculums. The decline was not coincident 
with but lagged some two years behind the decline 
in business. 

The last-mentioned study was comprehensive for 
most of the field of higher education. Although of a 
survey type and exploratory rather than complete at 
any point, this study gives a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of how American institutions of higher education 
reacted to the depression. Faculty size, salaries, per- 
sonnel policies, faculty participation in administration, 
and reaction of faculties to the depression were 
studied, and together the findings reveal the general 
status of the profession in this period. Institutional 
finances touching income, expenses, financial adjust- 
ments to meet depression pressure, degrees granted, 
student financial problems, and student ideologies were 
also investigated. An important section of the vol- 
ume is concerned with state legislation affecting higher 
education, and with what happened to the newer phases 
of higher education and to the leaves of absence for 
faculty members. A brief chapter dealing with impli- 
cations of the findings points out sharp criticisms 
of the management of higher education and the need 
for a thorough self-examination of how sound, long- 
term policies are to be developed. 

Depression effects on school finance. The classified 
bibliography (38) includes 260 titles on school finance 
and to these a number of later researches are to be 
added. Pitkin’s study (53) of school support during 
depression periods in the United States has been 
mentioned above. Although covering only eleven 
years ending with 1932 and devoted to a measure of 
the relative ability of our states to support schools, 
Chism’s study of economic ability (9) nets something 
of value for the question of depression effects on 
school support. He measured economic ability in 
terms of total wealth, income, and the revenue actu- 
ally developed; he measured educational need after 
Mort; and then, by applying the plan of the Second 
Report on a Plan of a Model System of State and 
Local Taxation to each state, he showed the burden 
that would be involved year by year for each state. 
On the basis of this method it was disclosed that every 
state fell shorter in 1932 than in 1930, in some cases 
this fall being from 10 to 15 per cent. Thurston and 
Smith (60-1946) plotted the curve of school revenue 
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against that of economic income in the United States 
for the years 1910 to 1944. They note that the rev- 
enue curve reflects the severe ups and downs of the 
income curve but with considerable lag. Goldthorp 
(25-1941) studied the trend of benefactions to higher 
education in the United States in 1920-1938. He found 
a serious decline in 1933-34 but a subsequent rise. 
Privately controlled institutions received 97.1 per cent 
of the gifts in 1920 and 83.2 per cent in 1935-36. 
‘This relative decrease was followed by a rise. Marked 
shift of gifts from permanent endowment to current 
expense was noted. Smaller institutions suffered the 
greater losses in total gifts. The New England region 
lost more than other parts, the West least of all. 

The contribution of the PWA in meeting the school 
building crisis that had become acute by 1932 was 
Widely discussed in periodicals. Its importance for 
Negro schools down to September 1937 was analyzed 
by Weaver (63-1938), who shows that nearly one 
fourth of such aid went to state-supported Negro col- 
leges and amounted to 27.6 per cent of the value of 
their existing properties. The aid to elementary and 
Secondary schools provided 223 new buildings and im- 
portant repairs to 113 others. Retrenchments for 
education after the depression were analyzed by Nor- 
ton (44-1941), who showed that, although our pro- 
duction index fell from 115 in 1929 to 66 in 1933, it 
had risen to 120 in 1941; that we were not using our 
full economic capacity; that real cause for retrench- 
ment in educational expenditures did not exist. 

A sample of research devoted to the need for fed- 
eral aid to meet school needs in the depression is pro- 
vided by Dawson’s study of the rural-school situation 
(17). His data on salaries, school indebtedness, and 
decreases in assessment rolls due to the taking over 
of private properties by the federal government 
present a convincing argument for federal support. 
See also FINANCE, SCHOOL. 

Education’s responsibility. Criticisms of education 
during the great depression were not solely negative. 
Frank (23-1930) offered a careful analysis of the de- 
Ppression—as a world-wide phenomenon, not financial 
alone but also industrial and agricultural, and includ- 
ing overproduction of both raw and finished Eoods— 
and argued that the causes were political and educa- 
tional as well as economic; for, with plenty of wealth, 
We lacked the leadership required to utilize it effec- 
tively. This lack he attributed in part to our extreme 
departmentalization of knowledge and specialization 
Of training, and pointed to the need for recognition of 
this in our programs. An anonymous paper (3-1940) 
presented results of a study of how our institutions of 
higher education expanded through the twenties, when 
income from gifts, endowments, and taxes was high 
and easy to get, and of what happened to the over- 
expanded institutions through the depression. In the 
twenties they had overbuilt, for which many had gone 
in debt; they had introduced elaborate research and 
personnel services, enlarged their teaching staffs, and 
broadened their offerings. Then, with their large 
Overhead, interest rates fell, gifts declined, and taxes 
were hard to raise. Within this situation attendance 


declined. The inevitable result followed— reduction 
Of staff, salaries, and supplies, with an increase of fees 
and debts. The facts presented are widely enough 
representative to show that the effect of the depres- 
sion upon the exceptional college that did not over- 
expand during good times contrasted sharply with 
that upon the majority that had done the opposite. 
All of this indicates that financial management of 
higher education cannot be efficient if it does not try 
to anticipate the changes in the economic cycle. 

Concluding statement. From the above it is clear 
that to date research on the significance of the eco- 
nomic cycle for education is limited in amount; that 
it has been concerned almost entirely with the de- 
pression phase of the cycle only; and that most of it 
has had to do with the depression of the thirties. ‘The 
corresponding effects of the boom phase of the cycle 
have not been studied as such, although one paper 
cited (3) more than hints that such a study might be 
rewarding. 

Recent experience has made it clear that schools 
can be affected directly and indirectly in many ways 
and seriously by a serious depression. There seems 
little doubt that some of these bad effects are attrib- 
utable to financial mistakes made during the boom 
phase of the cycle. In light of history, however, it 
is not to be assumed that there is any simple cure 
for these ills. While economists are searching for the 
causes, sociologists and educators must of necessity be 
prepared to deal with the symptoms and the effects 
of these severe turns in the social and economic proc- 
esses as they come. Educational research should 
examine our past experience with utmost care. Which 
of the bad effects of the recent depression might the 
schools have forestalled? What were the forces that 
brought’ on the attack upon the schools? Was this 
criticism something to try to prevent or is it an 
inevitable something that has to be borne? Out of 
all the plans for meeting the depression problems, 
which ones did we find most effective for the various 
problems? Would a study of what happened to en- 
dowment funds and the purchasing power of their 
income be enlightening? Or, from another angle, 
what happened to class size, to size of staff, to curricu- 
lums, to library purchases, to the school health service, 
to building programs, and to pupil personnel work 
through the depression period? 

Each form of disaster has its special peculiar char- 
acteristics. Yet there is much that is common to all 
of them. Depressions, wars, fires, epidemics, explo- 
sions, storms—all create distress. Usually after they 
have passed we can see where by forward planning 
We might have forestalled the effects in some part. 
These common elements should be studied. From 
such researches only can we hope to give proper diree- 
tion to long-term planning. 

Jesse B. SEARS 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE OF. The status of 
education as a field of knowledge is indicated by the 
amount and quality of the pertinent literature. This 
statement implies the prior question: What is the 
scope of writings to be considered pertinent to educa- 
tion as a field of knowledge? Librarians have given a 
“practical” answer by their classification of books. 
The Dewey System of Library Classification includes 
the following major headings: 

370 Education (General) 

371 Teachers, Methods, Discipline 

372 Elementary Education 

373 Secondary, Academic, Preparatory 

374 Home Education, Self-Education, and 
Culture 
Curriculum 
Education of Women 
Religious, Ethical, and Secular Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Public Schools, Relation of State to Edu- 
cation (General) 


In addition to the books classified under these cate- 
gories and their subdivisions, Writings on a variety 
Of topics generally considered as within the field of 
education are to be found under other heads. For 
example, texts on educational psychology are classified 
under a subdivision of “150 Psychology” unless the 
Volume includes content relating to “methods” or 
other headings given above. Several other classifica- 
tions are of interest to students of education (1: 62). 
Hence this list of major headings is not to be regarded 
as comprehensive relative to the field of knowledge 
designated as education. 

A more illuminating “practical” answer is given by 
the classification of the annual List of Educational 
Books published in School and Society since 1926. 
For several years 31 major categories have been em- 
ployed. (See Vol. 63: 293, 1946.) Pettus (13) de- 
veloped a more elaborate scheme in the form of 42 
major heads and a total of more than 1000 subheads. 
This classification scheme with the definitions of the 
subheads provides a systematically developed specifica- 
tion of education as a field of knowledge at the time 
of its publication. 

The field of education is still growing, at least in 
the sense that new headings are required for an ade- 
quate classification of current educational Writings. 
For example, this edition of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research includes “Armed forces educational 
Programs” and “Veterans education,” topics which do 
not appear in the Pettus list. A current detailed out- 
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line of the field of education is furnished by the topic 
headings of the Education Index. A somewhat dif- 
ferent indicator of the scope of education as a field of 
knowledge is furnished by the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion (5). The total number of terms in the alpha- 
betical listing is approximately 16,000. 

In spite of these “practical outlines” of education as 
a field of knowledge, we do not yet have an authori- 
tative definition delineating the boundaries of the field. 
Perhaps such a definition is not desirable, but the 
lack of it should be borne in mind in connection with 
the following section. The scope of the items included 
in the several compilations referred to is doubtless 
subject to some variation. 

Amount of educational literature. A measure of 
the amount of the literature in the area of education 
50 years ago is furnished by the Bibliography of Edu- 
cation by Will S. Monroe (12) published in 1897. 
This compilation is limited, with the exception of a 
few encyclopedias and bibliographies, to books and 
pamphlets in English “supposed to be obtainable in 
the ordinary course of trade.” The total number of 
titles is 3200. In interpreting this figure it is necessary 
to bear in mind that “catalogues and annual reports 
of separate institutions,” periodical literature, and text- 
books (other than pedagogical) are not included. Of 
the first of these categories William T. Harris stated 
in the Editor’s Preface that the number of such docu- 
ments in the United States Bureau of Education was 
more than 200,000. The amount of periodical liter- 
ature was considerable, at least relatively. Davis (2) 
compiled a list of about 170 educational periodicals, 
other than state journals, published during the nine- 
teenth century. Some 60 of these educational peri- 
odicals were being published in 1897 (11), but most 
of them tended to have only a local circulation and 
hence are to be regarded as relatively unimportant. 
Monroe (12) listed only 13 titles under “Current 
American Educational Journals.” However, he in- 
cluded also 12 American periodicals that had been 
discontinued. One of these, American Journal of 
Education edited by Henry Barnard, was character- 
ized by Hall and Mansfield as “probably the most 
valuable educational periodical ever published in any 
language. . . .” (6: 274). 

The scope of the educational literature of 50 years 
ago is indicated by the following captions which 
Monroe (12) employed in classifying the 3200 titles: 

1. Works of reference 
2. History of education 
3. Theory of education 
4. Principles and practice of teaching 
5. Methods of instruction 
6. School administration 
7. Kindergarten 
8. Education of colored children 
9. Education of defective children 
10. Professional education 
11. Manual training 
12. Philosophy 
13. Psychology 
14. Moral education 
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15. Physical education and school hygiene 

16. Education of women 

17. Self-culture and home education 

18. Sociological aspects of education 

19. School systems 

20. Educational conferences and exhibits 

21. American reports 
These rubrics together with the subdivisions show that 
in 1897 education was an extensive field of knowledge. 

Comparable compilations of educational writings 
are not available for the years since 1897, but there 
are certain records of the publication of books and 
pamphlets. From 1898 to 1907, J. IL. Wyer published 
an annual “Bibliography of Education” in the Educa- 
tional Review. Three later compilations were pub- 
lished as bulletins of the United States Bureau of 
Education. These compilations show that during the 
years immediately following the publication of the 
Bibliography of Education our educational literature 
was being added to at the rate of over 100 volumes 
(books) per year and that the rate had increased to 
over 200 volumes per year by 1910. 

Beginning in 1926, an annual list of books and 
pamphlets has been published in School and Society. 
These compilations show an increase from 221 vol- 
umes in 1926 to 842 volumes in 1932, a peak year. 
The data for 1932 to 1935 inclusive indicate a fairly 
stable production of about 800 volumes per year (8). 
Following 1935 the number of titles in these annual 
compilations increased, leveling off to about 1000 per 
year during the period 1938 to 1942. As one would 
expect, the annual publication of educational books 
declined sharply following 1942, a low of 652 titles 
being reported in 1946. 

One can only speculate in regard to the number of 
titles in a list compiled today (1947) on the same 
basis as Monroe’s Bibliography of Education of 1897, 
but in view of the record of the publication of educa- 
tional books during the fifty-year period it seems 
reasonable to estimate that the number would be in 
excess of 15,000 titles. This estimate does not in- 
clude textbooks, except in the field of education, or 
writings related to educational topics but not consid- 
ered as belonging in this field. School reports, courses 
of study, and other documentary materials are also 
not included. 

Our periodical literature has increased enormously 
since 1897. The Education Index (1944-47) listed 
161 periodicals, and the Classified List of Educational 
Periodicals for 1946, prepared by the Educational 
Press Association of America, included 748 titles. 
The list given in the Education Index is roughly com- 
parable to the 13 periodicals named by Will S. Monroe 
in 1897, and it is probably conservative to say that 
the annual production of periodical literature in the 
field of education is now more than ten times that 
of 1897. During recent years the annual production 
of periodical literature in the field of education has 
probably been somewhat in excess of 7000 titles. 

The Bibliography of Education by Will S. Monroe 
(12) was published in 1897, the year that J. M. Rice 
reported his study, “The Futility of the Spelling 


Grind,” which is generally regarded as the beginning 
of the research movement in education. Relatively 
few research writings had appeared by 1910 and the 
annual production of cducational research was not 
large until after 1920. During the thirties the annual 
production was estimated to be 5000 studies (8). In 
the Preface to the 1941 cdition of the Encyclopedia 
0f Educational Research the following statement ap- 
peared: “Fragmentary evidence suggests that, if re- 
search is liberally interpreted and unpublished studies 
are included, the total is not far from 100,000.” The 
Twelve-year Index of the Review of Educational Re- 
search, 1931-1942, indicates the scope of research 
writings. 

Quality of educational literature. There are no 
authoritative criteria on which to base an evaluation 
of our educational literature. However, published ex- 
pressions of considered opinion constitute data which 
are probably sufficiently valid to indicate a general 
appraisal. In 1886 Hall (6: viii) observed that the task 
of readers is made more difficult by the necessity of 
cultivating the “robust moral power of ignoring the 
great mass of petty undervitalized and worthless read- 
ing matter that is printed for them." 

In critical review Knight (7) observed: “As in other 
years, the so-called literature of education in the 
United States in 1937 has been plethoric, overfull and 
excessive, and some of it even turgid and a trifle 
bombastic." For several years a selected list of “best 
books” on education has been compiled on the basis of 
jury opinion. These annual lists have generally in- 
cluded 60 titles. In reporting the compilation for 
1942 it was observed: “The specialists who assisted 
in the selection of these books were generally agreed 
that this war year had not produced 60 really impor- 
tant volumes" (3). The following year it was stated 
that the jury “considered only 37 titles outstanding” 
(4). These statements are more impressive when it is 
noted that the comprehensive list for 1942 included 
1000 titles and that for 1943 numbered 755. 

Reviews of educational books should provide con- 
sidered appraisals of individual volumes, but this 
source does not appear to be dependable. Ina study 
(10) of the reviews of one hundred educational books 
published between 1922 and 1925, it was concluded 
that “most of the reviews were stereotyped.” This 
conclusion indicates that at the time of this study re- 
viewers did not exhibit a high level of critical scholar- 
ship. Only 14 per cent of the reviews included com- 
parisons with other volumes. The fact that only 100 
volumes were found to be reviewed in three or more 
of the educational periodicals examined indicates that 
a considerable proportion of the educational books 
published during the period received less than this 
amount of review attention. Although several factors 
contributed to this condition, it suggests that a con- 
siderable number of volumes failed to impress poten- 
tial reviewers as worthy of attention. 

Analyses of books designed as texts in a particular 
area have revealed wide variations in scope of con- 
tent. This condition probably indicates an “‘adoles- 
cent” stage in the development of the literature of the 
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area. This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
the variation of content is about on the same level in 
educational psychology (g.v.) as in the relatively new 
area designated as “introduction to education.” 

Appraisals of educational research have been ex- 
pressed by several persons. (For example, see 9: 
467-68.) In the first number of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research (January 1931) it was announced 
that the “reviews” were to be restricted to “scientific 
studies.” Thus the bibliographies in this periodical 
may be regarded as lists of the “better” research in 
the respective areas. The gross total of the references 
in the first three volumes, which provide a coverage 
of educational research up to the date of writing, is 
6864. Although we do not have a count of the 
accumulated production of educational research to 
the date of the preparation of these volumes, it seems 
reasonable to say that less than half of this production 
Was considered to qualify as “scientific studies.” One 
Who reads the several articles in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research will note critical comments rela- 
tive to the quality of the research. Although the 
quality of educational research has improved, espe- 
cially since about 1930, research writings are probably 
not to be regarded as superior in scholarly quality to 
that of educational books in general. 

Concluding statement. Asafield of knowledge edu- 
cation encompasses a large area and the literature is 
Voluminous. A limited number of general appraisals 
and some other evidence indicate that the quality of 
the literature is not high. In the light of the evidence, 
it is reasonable to characterize its stage of develop- 
ment as being “adolescent.” 

Further studies bearing on the quality of educa- 
tional writings would be illuminating and perhaps 
stimulating to future authors. For example, a re- 
appraisal of the annual lists of the selected “best 
books” for the years 1930 to 1939 would probably 
reveal that a number of volumes are not now re- 
garded as “important,” 

WALTER S. MONROE 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. From age-long sub- 
jection women have emerged into a position of rela- 
tive equality with men in certain countries of the 
world. This process of equalization of the two sexes 
constitutes one of the major social transformations in 
the modern world. If one considers the seclusion of 
women in ancient times and remembers that this was 
held to be divinely ordained, the modern metamor- 
Pphosis takes on the aspect of revolution—a war for 
independence as many women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were wont to regard it. Back of the woman's 
movement there lay such fundamental changes in the 
economic sphere as the rise of an extensive prosperous 
middle class and the industrial revolution, which dis- 
rupted the ancient domestic mode of manufacture. 
Associated with these throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were the persuasive dogmas of an 
expanding liberalism and naturalism, in the light of 
Which it became increasingly difficult to keep one half 
of mankind in subjection to the other. 

So much, at least, must be said to make clear that 
the educational developments associated with the 
Woman’s movement are not themselves to be regarded 
as the first cause but as auxiliaries assisting in the 
change that took place. The economic factors op- 
erated blindly and impelled social changes. Educa- 
tion, at times, was consciously regarded as the instru- 
ment of transformation. In general, this conscious 
use of education has been exaggerated in retrospect; 
many have been inclined to attribute greater good, 
and others greater evil, to the educational factor than 
can actually be substantiated. When. gentlemen op- 
posed higher education for girls on the ground that 
it imperiled “the social order,” they were ignorant, Of 
forgetful, of the fact that the old social order was 
already imperiled by other and more profoundly 
disturbing changes. 

General survey of research before 1937. One 
might suppose that a change in education that was 
declared to threaten the social order would have 
been given careful scientific study. Such was gen- 
erally not the case. A great social change, while in 
the making, did not lend itself to or seek its sanctions 
in the results of scientific study; moreover, the habit 
of trying to solve educational problems by scientific 
methods had not been much cultivated. Hence, 
rather than a scientific spirit toward the problems 
posed, one often finds only zealous propaganda for 
and against the movement. Not until education for 
women reached its highest manifestation in collegiate, 
graduate, and professional instruction, were there 
many studies of its problems that merit the name of 
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“research.” In general, the most significant of the 
earlier studies employed statistical, survey, and (to 
some extent) experimental methods, not unmixed, 
as a rule, with a good deal of opinion, in an effort to 
answer vexing questions about cocducation versus 
segregation, the age-old problem of sex differences 
and their bearing On ability to do academic work, 
physical education for girls, the effect of collegiate 
education on marriage and fecundity, women in the 
industrial and professional world, and problems of 
vocational preparation. More recently the historical 
method has been employed to illuminate the many- 
faccted questions of origin, causes, and trends not 
only of women’s education but of the whole many- 
sided process of their emancipation. The historical 
studies bearing On the educational phase of women's 
emancipation are of three types—general, institu- 
tional, and biographical. 

A study of the general history of women's educa- 
tion in the United States has revealed the following 
tendencies (57): 

1. In colonial settlements, although some notable 
cases of educated women appear, girls had few educa- 
tional advantages compared with boys. They were 
generally barred from New England town schools, 
although this situation changed noticeably toward the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. New Nether- 
land and Quaker communities, however, offered girls 
elementary education, as the studies of Kilpatrick, 
Woody, Klain, and Dunlap have shown.1 

2. In the eighteenth century numerous “private- 
venture” schools arose, many of them offering educa- 
tion for girls, ranging from the veriest rudiments and 
“accomplishments” to some of the branches of higher 
education. These schools, marked by flexibility, a 
frank utilitarianism, and greater catholicity of taste 
than church or town schools, reflected the growth in 
material welfare and an increasing liberality toward 
the education of daughters. Too, with the advent of 
the American struggle for independence, political and 
social arguments appeared increasingly in behalf of 
Women’s education. These varied institutions in part 
satisfied a demand and in part stimulated and culti- 
vated a desire for more extensive educational facilities 
and were the natural forerunners of a crystallized 
type, the female seminary or academy, which, after 
1792, was increasingly encouraged by official recogni- 
tion, state charters, and, sometimes, state aid. This 
higher type of school provided the bulk of secondary, 
or higher, education for girls until supplemented by 
normal schools and finally superseded by public high 
schools and collegiate institutions (36: 362-435; 57, I: 
329-459). 

3. In Hs 1820s the question of publicly supported 
secondary education for girls began to be answered 
in the affirmative. After a generation and a half of 
sporadic experimental effort, the high schools came 
to offer equal opportunities to girls and boys at public 
expense. 

i RA with the rise of high schools and 
supplementing them and other agencies BRYON the 

1 See the statement at the beginning of the bibliography. 


often called such before they were, Between 1825 
and 1875 the struggle for this extension to include a 
full, clear-cut collegiate education “like a man's” was 
carried on by word and deed, with the result that, 
when the experimental period was over, such col- 
legiate instruction was generally accepted as both pos- 
sible and desirable, although the relative merits of 
coceducation, the separate college, and the affiliated 
institution continue to be debated to this day. 

6. The opposition to general education for women 
was as nothing compared with the objection raised 
against preparation for entrance to long-established 
professions, the exclusive domain of men. Begin- 
ning with Elizabeth Blackwell's successful struggle 
for medical training at the midcentury, however, 
women gradually secured the opportunity for training 
in medicine, law, and other professions as well as 
admission to graduate schools which opened to them 
various fields of scientific investigation. 

7. Contemporary with the advancement of girls’ 
general education on secondary and collegiate levels 
and conditioned by the changing economic status of 
women, there was an increasing effort to promote vo- 
cational training for the domestic sphere, nursing, 
commercial work, and other fields of practical en- 
deavor. On the college level this vocationalizing 
tendency has met sharp opposition, coming into con- 
flict with the traditional ideal of general education. 
While the earliest women's colleges stood almost 
unanimously in favor of general liberal-arts education, 
there has been a growing tendency in the present cen- 
tury to vocationalize the college courses in the direc- 
tion of women's probable pursuits. 

8. Conditioned by the increase of educated women, 
by entrance of women into professions, and also by 
the increasing importance of women who have gained 
political rights and duties, the women’s club move- 
ment has become, since the 1860's, an important fac- 
tor in adult education; and it is today a powerful 
instrument for bringing the organized force of women 
to bear both on problems that concern them politi- 
cally and on questions affecting the whole common 
weal. 

In the institutional field Taylor and Haight (48, 49), 
Converse (11), Meyer (33), and Hosford (27) have 
made significant contributions based on original 
sources. Olin (39) has made a lasting contribution to 
the history of coeducation with special reference to 
Wisconsin. Ainsworth (3) has given a valuable sur- 
vey of the physical-education movement as illustrated 
in a dozen outstanding colleges for women. While 
a few others might be mentioned, these illustrate the 
types, are on the whole excellent, and call attention to 
wide fields for similar research. 
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The field of biography is less adequately covered 
than the institutional, for, although numerous biogra- 
phies have been written of eminent American women, 
there has been a tendency to pass the educator by. 
However, detailed, thoroughly documented, depend- 
able portraits of such leaders as Beecher and Phelps, 
giving the history of their work in its proper social 
setting, have been made by Harveson (21) and Bolzau 
(7). Valuable and readable contributions in this 
direction, too, are to be found in Gilchrist’s Life of 
Mary Lyon (16) and Lutz's Emma Willard (31). 

Certain problems subjected to statistical study be- 
fore 1937. 1. “SEX IN MIND.” Of all the beliefs 
that tended to block higher education for women 
none was more influential than the ancient notion 
that sex determined mental as well as physical ca- 
pacity. This view was about as firmly fixed in early 
nineteenth century America as it was in the days of 
Aristotle and of Rousseau. The contrary theory of 
essentially equal intellectual capacities had been ad- 
vanced in ancient times by Plato, but women’s colleges 
of the nineteenth century and, later, the psychological 
laboratories were the proving grounds where the rival 
views were submitted to pragmatic and scientific tests. 

Although there were earlier skirmishes (5, I: 
89-92; Il: 155-60, 273-80), the forces closed in battle 
about 1870. Storer (46), in 1871, held that delicate 
girls were often ruined in mind and body by educa- 
tion and that they should be trained more in body, less 
in mind. Clarke (9, 10) presented a similar view. 
Maudsley, in 1884, found “sex in mind as distinctly 
+ +. AS sex in body ...” and declared education 
must correlate with the differences in sex (32: 7-8). 
Mitchell (1888) elaborated on the physiological differ- 
ences of men and women and held that education 
should not, could not, change women (34). Hall 
Summarized literature, pro and con, but laid stress 
On his own views that woman is different “in every 
Organ and tissue” from man, “conservative in body 
and mind”—in short, “a magnificent organ of hered- 
ity” to whose laws she is true if unperverted by edu- 
cation (19, Il: 561-62). 

There was little of science but much of sentiment 
and wishful thinking in all this. Hall recognized that 
Some of the views opposed to women’s education were 
not very scientific. Clarke’s plea for more respect 
for the periodicity of women Was, he admitted, “not 
very scholarly” but “a simple and sensible” view of 
“a practitioner of experience” (19, Il: 569). Goodsell 
(1923) saw in Hall's eulogy of woman as a “magnifi- 
cent organ of heredity” a poorly disguised “mas- 
querade of ‘biological psychology’ ” (17: 63). Dis- 
guised well or ill, “sex in mind and education” found 
hard going when subjected to more exacting research. 

Back of Hall's view of woman as “conservative in 
body and mind” lay the theory of less variability in 
Women. Pearson (1897) criticized previous methods 
of study of the question which had stressed pathologi- 
Cal variation rather than normal (40). He himself, 
by employing data previously collected, by measure- 
ments of living men and women, and by post-mortem 
examinations, came to the conclusion that “the greater 
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variability often claimed for man remains” unproved, 
indeed, “slightly greater female variability” was found, 
although Pearson did not feel like going so far, on his 
evidence, as to “proclaim the equal variability of the 
sexes” (40, Il: 376-77). Pearson’s measurements wer 
Of adults and hence were questioned by some. Mon- 
tague and Hollingworth (35: 36465) studied 20,000 
infants at birth and found a few cases (6) where the 
males were more variable and a few (4) where the 
females were more variable. “In all cases the differ- 
ences of variability” were “very slight.” 

‘These findings were in respect to anatomical traits, 
From a number of studies bearing on mental abilities, 
Thorndike (1914) concluded, “The most important 
characteristic of these differences is their small amount 
* * + for practical purposes the sex difference may be 
disregarded” (52, Il: 184). He did hold, however, 
that, although the modal difference between men and 
Women was slight, the fact that men had distinguished 
themselves more than women in achievements could 
probably be explained by the “greater variability 
within the male sex” (52, Ill: 186). Elsewhere Thorn- 
dike set forth the view that the strength of the “fight- 
ing instinct” in men and the “nursing instinct” in 
Women were the two chief instances of “clear and 
wide differences” between the sexes (53: 212). 

The scientific basis of this conclusion was doubted 
by some; and the possibility of such observable differ- 
ences having been the result of a long process of 
Social selection was pointed out (17: 83-84). Holling- 
worth (26) critically reviewed certain significant studies 
and concluded inter alia: greater variability of males 
in anatomical traits was not proved; if proved, it 
Would not establish greater variability of mental traits 
also; even if greater variability of mental traits were 
proved, it would not establish “greater inherent vari- 
ability” since opportunity had been unequal and intel- 
Jectual variability in the past had had little, or no, 
survival value for women. Hollingworth went on to 
infer from her study that it was socially and individ- 
ually desirable for women to be free “to vary from 
their mode as men do, and yet procreate” (26: 528- 
29). Terman, reporting on the study of 1000 IQ's, 
concluded: “Apart from the small superiority of girls, 
the distribution of intelligence in the two sexes is not 
different. The supposed wider variation of boys is 
not found. Girls do not group themselves about the 
median more closely than do boys” (50: 70-71). See 
also SEX DIFFERENCES. 

2. DIFFERENTIATION ON GROUNDS OF SOCIAL NEED. 
While it had been demonstrated that there was no 
Sound reason for differentiation of women’s education 
on the grounds of “sex in mind” and that women 
possessed the physical and mental ability to do col 
lege work, there was a growing tendency to emphasize 
differentiation On the grounds of social need. AL 
though other factors are involved, this tendency has 
been conditioned both by the decline of the formal 
disciplinary conception of higher education and by the 
increasing specificity of demands of the workaday 
world. Thomas (1901), defending the same general 
education for women as for men, pointed out that 
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none of the anticipated evils of identical education 
had come to pass: hence, if there was to be differenti- 
ation, it behooved its advocates to prove there was a 
better education for women (S51: 7, 10). Thwing 
(1901), however, although he defended for men and 
women the “studies which train them to think,” also 
admitted the validity of selection of studies with 
respect to “future work.” Man ought therefore to 
be trained for “executive and administrative service”; 
woman “in the knowledge of human society and of 
social and sociological relationships” (55: 736). Hyde 
set forth more fully the need of differentiation on 
these grounds (28: Chs. IX, X). Practically applied, 
this argument for differentiation was interpreted by 
many to mean preparation for domestic careers. 
Smith (1898), citing findings of others to show that 
from 40 to 60 per cent of college women ultimately 
married, declared “the curriculum for women must 
be modified to domestic ends” unless the training 
was to be provided elsewhere (44: 9). In the long 
run, however, the “womanly ideal" had hard sledding; 
differentiation on the ground of specific social need, if 
actually applied in terms of life pursuits, had to be- 
come multilateral rather than unilateral. The general 
tendency has been toward a decline of marriage in 
the great industrial states and cities, and, whether 
married or single, women have gone into gainful em- 
ployments to such an extent in this generation that 
to think of their profession solely as “maternity” is, to 
say the least, an anachronism. 

3. CoEDUCATION. No educational venture so 
shocked the nineteenth century conscience as did the 
experiment with coeducation (57, Il: 224-303). Ad- 
vocates of coeducation saw in it: the surest and 
simplest guarantee of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity; a means to elevate morality; a valuable stimu- 
lus to study; an aid to a proper valuation of each 
sex by the other; a reform in harmony with nature; 
economy too, for, although this was less stressed at 
first than ideal considerations, its bearing on the ques- 
tion was increasingly recognized. The opposition pro- 
claimed the inevitable loss of “the delicate bloom 
of womanhood” in the “enforced familiarity” of the 
mixed college; the “corruption of manners and 
morals”; it would destroy romance, bring disillusion- 
ment, fewer marriages, hence race suicide; it would 
produce too many and too ready marriages; it would 
lower intellectual standards, for woman was a “weaker 
vessel”; again, when girls had proved stronger than 
expected, coeducation was opposed on the ground 
that one must safeguard the boys’ scholarship; it was 
detrimental to physical health, emasculated boys, 
stunted girls; in sum, coeducation, to opponents, 
seemed the epitome of “reform against nature,” for 
what God had differentiated man should not strive 
to make the same. 

After coeducation had swept the country, save for 
islands of “separation” up and down the Atlantic 
coast, a reaction set in against it, even in its strong- 
holds, and occasionally resulted in a more or less 
abortive movement at “segregation” at Washington, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and elsewhere (57, If: ids 
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In general, history shows that cocducation was an 
experiment without the benefit of science. Although 
a few sporadic and superficial efforts at an objective 
check on the results of cocducation were made, they 
generally ended by proving little more than the bias of 
the investigator or the inadequacy of scientific tech- 
nique to measure the goods and evils that were prom- 
ised by coeducation. And so, in the end, the system 
proved itself acceptable to most people by the prag- 
matic test: there were no great moral disasters—on 
the contrary, moral improvement was claimed; 
scholarship was not disgraced but elevated in some 
places; health was not impaired, indeed was often 
better in coeducational institutions; mirabile dictu, 
women remained women, seemed charming to men, 
with the result that more, and some said better, mar- 
riages were made at coeducational institutions than 
elsewhere. Really thorough, extensive, and all-sided 
study of the effects of cocducation remains a task for 
the future. 

4. WOMEN'S HIGHER EDUCATION, MARRIAGE, AND 
FEcuNDITY. The old idea that marriages are made 
in Heaven received a sharp setback in the nineteenth 
century. As women's education assumed larger pro- 
portions, it was frequently asserted that their collegi- 
ate experience blocked the work of Heaven. “Ad- 
vanced women don't marry!" alumnae said. One 
writer had asserted as early as 1819 that “errors of 
education” and “extravagance of fashion" were the 
reason for “so many antiquated damsels and super- 
annuated bachelors" (57, Il: 206). After much opin- 
ionated debate during earlier collegiate decades the 
issue was subjected to scientific scrutiny following 
1895. Gordon (1895) faced the question respecting 
marriage of English college women and found only 
120 married out of a group of 720. The reasons, 
it was said, were: graduates became teachers rather 
than wives; college women were more “particular" 
about their choice of mates; independence made it 
possible to avoid uncongenial matches; those in “pass” 
courses were more likely to marry than those who 
took “honors” (18: 955-60). Shinn (1895), who 
studied 1805 members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, found only 28.2 per cent married as op- 
posed to about 80 per cent for women, age 20 and 
over, in the country at large. Some reassurance was 
found in the fact that, taking college women by ad- 
vanced age groups, marriage was more frequent: of 
those over 25, 32.7 per cent were married; of those 
over 30, 43.7 per cent; of those past 35, 49.7 per cent; 
and of those past 40, 54.5 per cent were married. 
Of women’s college graduates, considered separately, 
25.7 per cent married, while of the coeducational turn- 
out 32.6 per cent had married. In each of the ad- 
vanced age groups, too, the “coeds” outran their 
monastic sisters. Shinn pointed out another signifi- 
cant fact: the marriage rate for graduates of the 
North Atlantic was 26.6 per cent while 37.1 per cent 
of women from central western colleges married. 
Desire for exciting careers, the author suggested, was 
not the cause of failure to marry. Most women grad- 
uates became teachers (43). Abbott (1895) studied 
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the marriage rate of 1082 girls from Vassar. Of the 
whole group 38 per cent had married; and, of gradu- 
ates of the first four classes, 63 per cent were married 
at the end of 25 years (1). 

These and other studies indubitably revealed low 
marriage rates for alumnae, but doubt was increas- 
ingly expressed as to a causal relation. Certain other 
studies undertook to go into the probable causes both 
of low marriage rate and low fecundity of college 
graduates. Hall and Smith (1903) compared mar- 
riage and productivity of college men and college 
women. Although the rate for men was found to be 
higher than for women, the discrepancy was “far less 
than was supposed” (20). Smith shed light on the 
question of fecundity from another angle. Compar- 
ing 343 married college women with 313 ‘of their 
noncollegiate married sisters, relatives, and friends, 
She found “by no means the degree of difference be- 
tween the two classes” in respect to marriage and 
childbearing that had been expected (45). Emerick 
(1909) held that statistical study revealed no causal 
relation such as had been alleged (12). The stock 
from which college women came, economic circum- 
stances of their families, the tendencies of their social 
strata—these he held more significant to explain the 
low marriage rate and fecundity than collegiate edu- 
cation. In general, the deduction seemed warranted 
that, if only 50 per cent of college women married, it 
Was because they came from a social group in which 
such a marriage rate was the common tendency. 
Other studies of productivity of college families 
Over an extended period, reaching far back of the 
Woman's college era, showed a progressive decline 
from nearly 6 children to a family (1803-1809) 
to 1.8 to a family (1873-1879), thus corroborating 
the view that the decline during the latter part of 
the century could not be laid at Alumna’s door (4, 
13, 54). 

5. ACADEMIC SUCCESS. Numerous studies have 
borne on the practical results of collegiate education 
from the standpoint of ability to do the work and 
with respect to its effect on health. As to ability to do 
college work, common experience of many years gave 
emphatic affirmative answer (57, I: 154-60). After 
many years’ experience Fairchild, at Oberlin, found 
that “the strong and the weak scholars are equally 
distributed between the sexes” (57, II: 236). Angell, 
after teaching “thousands of women,” declared he 
found “little difference” between men and women 
students (57, I: 91-92), although he admitted that he 
had to “attract the males a little more violently” 
toward the goal. Ballard (5) reported the superiority 
Of Women to men as reflected in Phi Beta Kappa elec- 
tions at Boston and Chicago Universities. 

Now a new objection was raised. Though women 
had shown ability to do undergraduate work as well as 
Or better than men, it was frequently said that they 
could not succeed in original scientific investigation. 
Talbot (1910), reporting on the ability of women 
to do graduate study at Chicago, showed that women 
had won a higher proportion of honors than the men 
(47: 20-21). Increased experience has further proved 


the ability of women in various fields of scientific 
investigation (57, Il: 333-39). 

6. COLLEGE EDUCATION AND HEALTH. Has there 
been a tendency for women to “die in the process” 
of collegiate work as was expected? The question 
seems musty now. Emma Willard, Catharine 
Beecher, Mary Lyon, and others, from 1820 onward, 
were encouraging some very mild forms of exercise 
and calisthenics in female seminaries and colleges 
in order that study might not undermine health. The 
result was that, instead of dying as they should, ac- 
cording to doleful prophecy, women students tended 
to improve in health. Dio Lewis’s Home School 
(1866), offering a four-year seminary course, started 
with the handicap of a selected group of girls of 
“delicate constitution,” but by stressing proper diet, 
exercises, and rest these girls not only carried their 
studies but improved in physical health (57, If: 103). 
Lewis’s system was introduced into early women’s 
colleges at Elmira, Poughkeepsie, and elsewhere. In 
general, colleges reported improved health as did the 
seminaries. 

Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Antioch, Oberlin, Wis- 
consin, and others reported similar results (57, IE: 
126-30). Apparently the “delicate girls” were not 
being “ruined both in body and mind by school life.” 
Objective evidence to that effect was brought forth 
by data collected by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae (1884) from 705 women from twelve insti- 
tutions of higher education (24). Briefly, the report 
Showed that the group reporting a decline of health at 
college (19.58 per cent) was nearly 2 per cent smaller 
than the group reporting increase of health (21.13 
per cent) while 59.29 per cent experienced no change 
(24: 524f). As a cause of such ill health as did 
prevail, overstudy was far less important than consti- 
futional weaknesses and worries. Bad sanitary condi- 
tions, accidents, and constitutional weaknesses were 
clearly not chargeable to the evil effect of study per se. 
An English study of health of women students at 
Oxford and Cambridge (23), with a control study of 
their noncollegiate sisters or cousins, showed the 
health of college students to be considerably better 
than that of those who did not pursue higher educa- 
tion. The conclusion to be drawn from both these 
investigations is that there was “nothing in a university 
education at all specially injurious to the constitution 
of women. . .. Women generally pass through it 
without its affecting their health one way or the 
other” (23: 293). 

Status of women before 1937. 1. ECONOMIC AND 
MARITAL POSITION OF WOMEN. In the 1860's a great 
concern arose over the excess of marriageable women 
over men in certain large cities and industrial states. 
For these thousands of “superfluous” women there was 
n0 opening in the domestic sphere. The existence of 
superfluous women, the hunger of industries for the 
cheapest labor obtainable, and the disintegrating 
effect of factory production on the old domestic Sys- 
tem made it increasingly easy for these superfluous 
Women and many others to enter work outside the 
home. A century ago wages of men were about four 
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times as high as those for women; marked inequality 
still exists (37: 9). Even so, in 1870 women consti- 
tuted 14 per cent of all gainfully employed workers 
16 years of age and over; in 1920 they constituted 
20.2 per cent (25: 52). Of all gainfully employed in 
1930, 24 per cent were female. Of 572 gainful occu- 
pations listed in 1920, women were represented in all 
except 35 but constituted less than 1 per cent of the 
workers in 107 employments. Approximately 60 per 
cent of employed women were concentrated in em- 
ployments in which men were a minority (25: 46f). 

Although this concentration of women was evidently 
less in the 1930's than fifty years earlier, there was 
some doubt whether the trend was continuing. From 
1910 to 1920 the number of gainfully employed women 
increased, but, relative to the population, there was 
a decrease of over 2 per cent. Significant increases 
had taken place in two generations in certain occupa- 
tions. Of gainfully employed women 13.3 per cent 
were in the principal professions in 1920, as compared 
with 6.4 per cent in 1870; and 25.6 per cent were 
engaged as clerks, salespeople, stenographers, and so 
forth compared with 0.8 per cent in 1870. The rest, 
61.1 per cent, were engaged as servants and waitresses, 
as mill and factory hands, and in other nonagricultural 
pursuits (25: 45). Most noteworthy were the in- 
creases in the following professions from 1870 to 1920: 
actresses; architects and designers; artists, sculptors, 
and art teachers; clergy and other religious and wel- 
fare workers; dentists; editors and reporters; lawyers, 
judges, and associated workers; literary and scientific 
people; musicians; physicians; nurses; and teachers 
and professors, women constituting 81.7 per cent of 
all teachers. 

The rapidity of change in professional status and 
education of women since 1890 may be seen by com- 
parison of changes between 1890 and 1920. During 
this period the ratio of men to women in the popula- 
tion was about the same, approximately 104 to 100; 
and population increased 68 per cent. Men in pro- 
fessional services increased 78 per cent while women 
increased 226 per cent. In certain professions women 
made important advances between 1920 and 1930: in 
law, 100 per cent although they still represented only 
2 per cent of that group; college teachers, librarians, 
trained nurses, 100 per cent in each class; editors and 
reporters, 104 per cent; architects, 180 per cent al- 
though women still were but 2 per cent of all so 
engaged (38). Women were still but 4 per cent of the 
total number of doctors. In several branches of busi- 
ness the percentage of increase of women was far 
greater than in any professions named above, e€.8. in 
real estate, as inspectors, as decorators, and as tele- 
phone and telegraph officials (38: 150). 

Along with occupational increases outside the home, 
certain trends may be noted respecting marriage rates. 
In four states the marriage rate declined markedly 
between 1870 and 1900. In 1910 in urban communi- 
ties 32.8 per cent of females 15 years of age and 
over were married as compared with 26.6 per cent 
in the country areas. Industrialization, speed-up, and 
other factors of work and wages were conducive to 


fewer marriages. Besides, married or single, women 
were rushing into the ranks of the gainfully employed. 
In 1890 of women over 16 gainfully employed, 14.3 
per cent were married. By 1920 the figure was 23.4 
per cent; of single women 16 and over, 48.6 per cent 
were gainfully employed (25: 75). Moreover, women 
as well as men support families. Of gainfully em- 
ployed women, considered in 22 combined studies, 
53.2 per cent gave all their earnings to support fam- 
ilies, while 37.5 per cent gave part. Only 9.3 per 
cent had no such responsibility (8: 86). Eminence in 
professions was less incompatible with marriage than 
was expected. Kitson (29: 112) found one half of 
the eminent women he studied had married. 

2. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The problem of fitting 
women for vocations has brought forth a vast litera- 
ture. The bibliographical research of Woodhouse and 
Yeomans has made available a reliable and extensive, 
though not all-inclusive, annotated bibliography of 
1184 books and articles, chiefly from 1920 to 1928; 
supplements were added to bring the list up to date. 
Filene (14), Adams (2), Leuck (30), Hatcher (22), 
and Fleischman (15), with varying degrees of preci- 
sion, gave a description of vocations open to women, 
the qualifications needed, and the rewards to be ex- 
pected with the intent to assist girls in making a wise 
choice of occupation. Peirce (41) presented an analy- 
sis of 29 vocations for women, approaching each from 
the standpoint of contribution to society, relation to 
other vocations, historical development, subdivisions 
of field training, qualifications, remuneration, all of 
which were boiled down and submitted with a highly 
select bibliography. Difficult though the task of pre- 
paring persons for vocations may be, the studies of 
Kitson (29) and others showed a high degree of con- 
stancy in vocations selected on the part of women who 
achieved eminence. Taking the first thousand women 
in Who's Who in America (Vol. XI) (about one 
half of all women listed) only 11 per cent changed 
vocations at least once, a smaller percentage than for 
men. Of those who changed, 62 per cent changed 
more than once; 30 per cent more than twice; and 40 
per cent of the changes came after thirty-five years 
of age (29). It is not known if such constancy held 
true for the less eminent. 

3. EDUCATIONAL STATUS. Statistical reports show 
that boys exceeded girls in the total elementary-school 
enrollment in 1933-34. In the total secondary-school 
enrollment, however, girls exceeded boys. Women 
constituted 41.7 per cent of the total enrollment in 
higher education. Of the total teaching staff in educa- 
tional institutions in 1934, women numbered 76.2 per 
cent. Of the teachers in collegiate departments, other 
departments, and professional schools, 23 per cent 
were women. Of total teaching staff in elementary 
and secondary schools combined, women constituted 
80.9 per cent. Women earned 44 per cent of the 
baccalaureate degrees granted in 1929-30, and 36 per 
cent of the graduate degrees, compared with 16 per 
cent in 1900. Of Ph.D. degrees, 16.4 per cent were 
to women, compared with about 6 per cent in 1900. 
In number and in proportion to men, women in 
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graduate schools vetrween 1900 and 1930 increased 
rapidly. Coeducation was carried on in the majority 
of colleges and universities, and nearly three fourths 
of all junior colleges were coeducational. Public 
high schools in 1934 were nearly all coeducational, as 
were more than half of private secondary schools. 

Survey of research, 1937-1948. Consideration of 
the extensive literature on this subject which has 
appeared during this decade leads to the conclusion 
that a fairly large portion of it has been rendered of 
little permanent value because the position of women 
in our social and economic structure and the very 
character of our institutions have changed so radi- 
cally that even relatively recent studies have no cur- 
rent application. 

SELECTED DATA ILLUSTRATING POSITION OF WOMEN. 
In the United States the number of females approxi- 
mately equaled the number of males in 1940, and 
it is estimated that the proportion of females will in- 
crease slightly by 1960 (61: 36-37). The proportion 
of females (14 years of age and over) gainfully em- 
ployed increased from 24.3 per cent in 1930 to 29.7 
per cent in 1940 and to 33.2 per cent in 1947. It is 
estimated that of the age group 20 to 24, 48.5 per 
cent of the women will be gainfully employed in 
1950 and 50.0 per cent in 1960. The corresponding 
proportions for the age group 25 to 44 are 36.0 and 
42.0 respectively (61: 777). 

‘The increase in the number of married women who 
are gainfully employed continues. In 1946 there 
were nearly 38 million families, and in over 5 million 
of these both the husband and wife were working. 
The proportion of married women who worked was 
much higher in the case of the 6.6 million families 
listed with a woman as the head. 

The occupational distribution of employed women 
(14 years of age and over) in July 1947 was com- 
puted from the records of slightly more than 17,000,- 
000 women who were working at that time. Nearly 
25 per cent were clerical and kindred workers, and 
19.7 per cent were operatives and kindred workers. 
Domestic service workers accounted for 10.5 per cent, 
service workers other than domestic for 11.5 per cent, 
and farm laborers and foremen for 9.3 per cent. 
About 8 per cent of all employed women were sales- 
Women, and 7.4 per cent were engaged in professional 
and semiprofessional occupations. Five per cent 
Were proprietors, managers, and officials (except 
farm), and approximately 2 per cent were farmers 
and farm managers. Finally, less than 2 per cent 
were listed as craftsmen and foremen, and one half 
of 1 per cent as laborers (except farm and mine). 
Approximately 16 per cent of these 17 million women 
were regular part-time workers, employed principally 
in domestic and personal service, agriculture, and 
trade. 

‘The United States Office of Education estimated 
that men constituted about 70 per cent of 1947-48 
college enrollments, but in spite of the priority given 
to veterans and of “quota systems” the number of 
Women attending college was the greatest in our 
history. Thus it appears that increasingly women are 
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seeking education at the college level. If college en- 
rollments increase as currently predicted, the rate of 
increase for women will be greater than that for men. 
When the facts presented above are taken into ac- 
count, it appears that colleges and universities face 
not only the task of providing for more and more 
women but also the problem of developing educational 
programs within which women will find opportunities 
compatible with their developing needs. Of 48,190,- 
000 women and 46,136,000 men twenty years of age 
and over, 12,300,000 women and 9,345,000 men 
had completed four years of high school in April 
1947. However, only 2,128,000 women had com- 
pleted four or more years of college compared with 
2,588,000 men. 

STUDIES OF WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES. Two 
of the numerous studies of this type are illustrative 
of evaluations of current methods of educating 
women. Foster and Wilson (64) analyzed the “life 
histories of college graduates” as a means of reveal- 
ing the “wide range and complexity of problems con- 
fronting women.” These investigators concluded that 
the educational experiences of the 100 women studied 
were strikingly incompatible with the life needs of 
these college graduates (64: 186). Tyler concluded 
that whatever role college played in women’s lives, 
“jit did not give them better preparation for meeting 
the inevitable and predictable problems which most 
women encounter” (69: 28). 

STUDIES OF SPECIAL GROUPS OF WOMEN. The 
Catholic Church, as a part of its comprehensive edu- 
cational program for the youth of that faith, supports 
nearly 100 women’s colleges. Several studies of these 
colleges (62, 63, 65, 66) reveal a similarity of empha- 
Sis. “Catholic colleges for women, very much like 
their nonsectarian counterparts, have followed colleges 
for men too closely, especially in their intellectual 
phases” (66: 160). In general, the emphasis is placed 
upon a typical liberal-arts curriculum, with more in- 
struction in religion and philosophy than is usually 
found in a nonsectarian liberal arts college, and upon 
furnishing courses which meet the particular needs 
of women. 

Schneider (68) describes the organization of work- 
ers’ education in the United States and relates the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
to the broader movement. The Bryn Mawr School, 
between 1921 and 1938, enrolled 1600 workers, repre- 
sentative of the general run of American women 
Workers. ‘The emphasis in courses has been upon 
democracy and the need for independent thinking, 
intelligent participation in community organizations, 
and consciousness of social standards. ‘The existence 
of the School seems to be justified upon the basis of 
encouraging results as testified to by women workers 
Who had been in attendance (68: 146-48). 

Cuthbert (60) reports an analysis of selected Negro 
college graduates and noncollege Negro women. The 
study presents extensive conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, including a careful analysis of the realities fac- 
ing Negro college women in problem situations due to 
their marginal living (60: 116-20). 
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STUDIES OF SPECIAL COLLEGES. A considerable 
number of short articles written during the past ten 
years indicate the widespread interest in new schools, 
curriculums, and courses for women students. These 
are often referred to as “progressive” or “functional” 
or “experimental” programs. The physical education 
program at Mills College, the University of Michigan 
Health Service, the reorientation of home economics 
and general education at the University of Chicago, 
the General College of the University of Minnesota, 
and the Institute for Family and Child Care Services 
of Vassar College have each been the subject of de- 
scriptive and evaluative articles. More extensive ex- 
periments involving the entire curriculum have been 
undertaken at Stephens College, Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, Goucher, Merrill-Palmer, and Scripps. 

A very thorough description of the experimental 
program at Sarah Lawrence College, after the first 
eleven years of its operation, appears in A New De- 
sign for Women’s Education by Constance Warren, 
president of the College (72). President Warren states 
that Sarah Lawrence and Bennington were the first 
colleges to break away from an educational pattern 
centered on subject matter to be learned and to substi- 
tute development of each person according to her 
needs and interests. It is notable that, in concluding 
a separate chapter dealing with the education of 
women “as women,” the authot states that it would 
be a great mistake to type all women's education in 
the special direction of their lives as women because 
so many women have relatively stronger interest in 
other fields. A flexible curriculum is advocated be- 
cause “women’s interest will always vary with the 
times and at different age levels” (72: 145). She con- 
cludes, with extensive explanation, that men’s needs 
for the same values which are described as essential 
objectives of the education of women have been dem- 
onstrated (72: 156-59). 

STUDIES OF MILITARY AND OTHER WARTIME TRAIN- 
ING OF WOMEN. There is a considerable literature on 
this topic, but the articles seldom contain evaluation 
of the programs in terms of their contributions to 
civilian education. The most extensive work based 
on such an evaluation is What Comes of Training 
Women for War by Schaffter (67). The principal 
implication for civilian educators to be derived from 
a study of the training programs of the women's mili- 
tary services is that, practically for the first time, 
women were permitted to practice their skills in war, 
an occupation from which they had been excluded, 
and that they were employed on the basis of equality 
with men soldiers to an increasing degree during the 
course of the war. 

Certain general implications for the education of 
civilian women are apparent. The major determinant 
of women’s position in our social and economic struc- 
ture is no longer the demonstration of their ability. 
What men and women want women to do and the con- 
dition of the labor market will have great influence in 
defining their status, and the status of women in the 
society will in turn strongly affect the pattern of their 
education. The entire position of women in the 


home, in the community, and in the professional and 
business world is undefined and, since the education of 
women cannot be isolated from their place in our 
culture, it will not be possible to prepare satisfactory 
educational programs under these conditions. By 
contrast, the well-defined objectives of a military 
training program and the clarity of the roles which 
women occupied in the armed forces made it possible 
to prepare specific training programs and to achieve 
known desired results. 

THe PosiTIoN OF WOMEN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
Numerous examples of analysis of this position might 
be cited, ranging from short articles in periodicals to 
volumes prepared by several persons, each expert in 
some aspect of the study. Such works must be in- 
cluded in a review of research into the education of 
women if one accepts the almost universal belief that 
their education is not to be isolated from other aspects 
of the life of women. 

In 1946 McCall's published two articles under the 
title of “The Two Lives of Women" by Edward L. 
Bernays (58). He approached the assigned subject by 
employing the method used successfully for a quarter 
of a century in making appraisals of other groups and 
organizations which wished to understand their posi- 
tion in American society. An extensive list of emi- 
nent men and women gave full answers to a series of 
questions (58: July 120-27). Bernays’ summary in- 
cluded the following major points: (a) The great 
majority of respondents agreed that the ideal relation- 
ship between men and women was “full working 
equality in every single aspect of living." (b) They 
further agreed that the facts are far from this ideal 
and that there is a minimum of real equality. Women's 
present position in American society was held to be 
most unsatisfactory on the whole, as a result of this 
inequality (58: June 72, 74). 

The four chief areas of discrimination against 
women were found to be (a) inequality of pay for 
equal work, (b) inequality in participation in the 
choice of political candidates, (c) unequal status under 
the law, and (d) inequality in educational and pro- 
fessional opportunities (58: June 74-82). 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor published a cumulative summary 
(1938-1945) of significant legislative changes in the 
status of women (71). The legislation dealt with the 
status of women in relation to government, property, 
family, and other individuals, and without exception 
it contributed further steps toward ultimate emanci- 
pation of women from obsolete restrictive laws. Dur- 
ing this period an equal-pay statute for teachers was 
adopted in New Jersey, and Massachusetts passed a 
law of this type, but its adoption is optional for 
municipalities. North Carolina prohibited discrimi- 
nation in the employment of teachers because of sex 
or marital status, and West Virginia prohibited the 
voiding of a teacher's contract because of marriage 
during the term of employment (71: 30-31). 

The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science has published three volumes of its Annals 
series which deal with the position of women in 
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American society. The first, in 1914, was filled with 
a sense of impending change and emphasized the vast, 
untried responsibilities of women. In 1929 the sec- 
ond volume dealt with women in the modern world, 
and lines of future progress were marked out. A 
third systematic survey in 1947, entitled “Women’s 
Opportunities and Responsibilities,” consists of 23 
articles organized in five groups, including one on 
education (73: 143-85). 

The section on education of women opens with a 
general article which treats of the confusions in the 
thinking on the subject, the factors which should 
be considered in planning women’s education, and 
programs for women in colleges and universities (73: 
143-52). This is followed by articles describing, re- 
spectively, an experiment in educational techniques, 
the educational implications of women’s military 
training, education and employment opportunities, 
vocational rehabilitation, and adult education (73: 
153-85). 

Preliminary to the meeting of the Women’s Cen- 
tennial Congress in 1940 a special commission on 
the Education of Women in a Democracy prepared 
a series of articles which collectively presented a sur- 
vey of the status and opportunities for women (59). 
In the article, “Higher Education for Women,” the 
Conclusion is stated that we need schools of many 
kinds to meet the varying needs of college women, 
with their wide variations in cultural backgrounds, 
economic levels, and abilities—that “retention and 
development of flexibility in thought and action is 
one major objective in higher education for women.” 
Assuming agreement that this education should serve 
the double purpose of immediate contribution to the 
life of the individual and the purpose of preparation 
for Tater life, the following important objectives are 
established: personal development, preparation for 
marriage and a home, preparation for earning a liv- 
ing, and preparation for citizenship (59: 5-6). 

A second article on family-life education, admit- 
ting that women have basic needs and problems, 
states that “as to what they may be, research has to 
date made little comprehensive contribution.” The 
impact of the increasing number of college-trained 
Women is not yet fully appreciated, but it is evident 
that it will be necessary to redefine women’s concept 
of their place and function in American life. Inten- 
Sive studies are needed to determine the functional 
nature of women’s needs in terms of education. On 
the basis of available studies it appears that there is 
little correlation between a woman’s higher education 
and “her ability to function adequately in her role 
as family member” (59: 10-12). 

Future lines of study, Since women’s education of 
today is a product of complex, blind social forces 
rather than the result of scientific investigation, many 
of its most important problems still wait for scientific 
Solutions. In spite of continual widespread discussion, 
there is little evidence to justify the belief that such 
Solutions will be developed in the near future. To 
be sure, doubts about Women’s mental ability have 
been adequately resolved by scientific examination 
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and by pragmatic tests. On that ground Studies show 
that there is no need for differentiation. Similarly, 
studies of the effect of education on women’s health 
and fecundity leave baseless the fears of earlier years. 
By way of contrast, no one has given a scientific 
authoritative answer to the propriety of differentiating 
the education of women and men, and no extensive, 
carefully controlled experiments have been made to 
determine the relative merits of coeducational and 
segregated educational institutions. 

The decade 1937-47 covers a period in which 
education was subjected to strong external influences 
Which changed so rapidly that great strain was ex- 
erted on all its institutions and practices. The end 
Of a period of major economic depression, a long and 
“total” war, and the difficult attempt to restore peace 
and order in a world nearly ruined by that war have 
Occurred in this brief span of time. Nothing in the 
World— certainly not the education of woman—re- 
mains unaffected. Even if scientific solutions for the 
problems of the education of women had been more 
satisfactory than they appeared to be in the late 
1930's, it is certain that the war and its aftermath 
have produced so many fundamental changes in the 
position of women, in the total educational system, 
and in the social and economic structure itself that 
an entirely new set of problems has appeared and 
old solutions would he unsuitable and inadequate. 

The actual efforts toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of the education of women which have been 
made in the past ten years offer little encouragement 
to those who hope for scientific solutions in the near 
future. A fair number of book-length studies of indi- 
vidual schools or other selected aspects have made a 
slight contribution. Nearly 700 articles, directly or 
indirectly connected with the education of women, 
appeared in periodicals. Many larger studies of gen- 
eral education devoted a slight amount of attention 
to women students. 

The major questions, however, remain unanswered. 
If we were in substantial agreement as to what those 
questions are, the outlook for arriving at scientific 
solutions would be reasonably hopeful. But the dis- 
agreement is so extreme that the questions themselves 
are unformulated. ‘To some educators the sole ques- 
tion is how to be certain that women receive exactly 
the same education as men, on the assumption that 
their needs are identical and a differentiated education 
is unnecessary. These educators simply seek a “good” 
education for persons of both sexes, In complete 
contrast, another influential group, acting on the 
theory that a “normal” woman’s life is that of a wife, 
a housekeeper, and a mother, strives to obtain a 
Sound education for women specifically based upon 
the needs of this career. No adequate answer to what 
Seems to one of these groups to be the major question 
Would serve as a solution to the problem as the other 
Eroup sees it. A “middle-of-the-road” school of 
thought, observing both that it is difficult to tell while 
a girl is in school or college what career in or out of 
the home she may follow and that an increasing num- 
ber of women have both kinds of careers, strives to 
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formulate an educational program adaptable to all 
contingencies. Until some sort of agreement can be 
attained on the primary question of the aim of the 
education of women we i cannot go farther 
in devising suitable means for their education. This is 
the major problem for research in a vast field of the 
utmost importance. 


DoROTHY SCHAFFTER 
THoMAs Woopy, 1941 Edition 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Educational 
Psychology is both a field of investigation and a sub- 
ject of instruction. As a field for research, it draws 
upon other branches of knowledge, notably general 
Psychology, medicine, psychiatry, sociology, and cul- 


tural anthropology, for techniques and data; but it has 
also developed its own areas of specialization and its 
own techniques and has contributed to other research 
fields as well as profited by their work. As a subject 
of instruction it occupies a prominent place in the 
professional education of teachers and has been sub- 
jected to extensive investigation relative to this func- 
tion. The present article deals with both of these 
interpretations of educational psychology. 

Relationships with other fields. The difficulty of 
distinguishing sharply between general psychology 
and educational psychology is illustrated by a compari- 
son of two studies published in 1934 on trends in psy- 
chology. Goodenough (21) reported that 12 per cent 
of psychological publications in 1930 were devoted 
to educational psychology. Maller (33) gave a cor- 
responding figure of 25 per cent for the same year. 
The difference is one of classification. 

The development of educational psychology, as re- 
corded in the investigations of Goodenough and 
Maller, has been more rapid than that of the general 
field. In 1894-97, 300 publications were reported in 
educational psychology, or 4.0 per cent of the total. 
In 1930-33 the corresponding number of publications 
was 6409, or 25.1 per cent of the total (33). 

Among the topics shared by educational psychology 
with general psychology are: learning; development 
during infancy, childhood, adolescence, and maturity; 
motivation; emotion; heredity and environment; indi- 
vidual differences; and personality. Of only marginal 
interest to most school workers, however, are sensory 
functions, animal behavior, and physiological psychol- 
ogy. While many problems are studied in common 
by general and educational psychology, the latter 
subject deals with them primarily from a professional 
rather than a theoretical viewpoint, and, where pos- 
sible, in terms of evidence from school situations 
rather than from psychological laboratories (50). 

Contributions to educational psychology from other 
subjects than psychology are numerous. Medical and 
psychiatric research has influenced and in many cases 
has been integrated with psychological work on de- 
velopmental problems, on the behavior of the physi- 
cally handicapped and of delinquents, and on health 
education. Sociology and cultural anthropology Prot 
vide data and theoretical interpretations of concern in 
the study of the nature-nurture problem, adolescent 
development, group dynamics, and intercultural rela- 
tionships. 

In addition to borrowing from other fields, educa- 
tional psychology has developed its own areas of re- 
search (19). Examples are instructional methods and 
techniques in various school subjects, relationships 
between teachers and pupils, special difficulties in 
various types of school learning, the unique needs of 
children with defective sense organs or unusual talents, 
techniques for guiding group thinking, vocational 
guidance, counseling on problems of personal ad- 
justment, the effects upon personality and achieve- 
ment of various modes of pupil classification, and 
the methodology of teaching by motion picture, radio, 
and television. 


~~ 
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Research in educational psychology. The history 
of educational psychology is closely related to that of 
general psychology (7). Asa ficld for research educa- 
tional psychology scarcely antedates the founding 
of the first psychological laboratory by Wundt (1879) 
and the investigation published in the following year 
by one of his American students, Hall, on The Con- 
tents of Children's Minds on Entering School. The 
latter event marked the beginning of the child-study 
movement, which in the 1890's enlisted thousands of 
teachers in the conduct of studies depending upon 
uncontrolled observations and the use of question- 
naires of doubtful value (37). 

The development of psychological and educational 
measurements provided more powerful tools for re- 
search workers (47). Stemming partly from the nine- 
teenth-century biological interest in individual vari- 
ations and partly from the psychological experimenta- 
tion conducted in early laboratories, the study of indi- 
vidual differences was fostered in the 1890's by Cattell. 
It produced in the next decade the first mental-age 
scale (Binet, 1908). Rice began working with spelling 
tests about 1895. In 1904 Thorndike published 
Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, a book 
which made the statistical methods of the English 
biometricians available to American psychologists. 
By the time of America’s entry into World War I, the 
Binet tests had been revised for American use by 
Terman and others, Otis had devised a group intelli- 
gence test, and a number of educational tests and 
scales had been produced. Since 1918 the rapid de- 
velopment of instruments for measurement has facili- 
tated the direct study of psychological problems in 
school situations. 

The measurement movement broadened in the 
decade of the thirties into concern with evaluation 
(a.v.), a term embracing many more approaches to 
the attainment of educational objectives than tests of 
capacity and achievement (47). Instruments and pro- 
cedures were devised for measuring moral knowledge 
and behavior, attitudes and interests, personality traits, 
social maturity, and home backgrounds. Other devel- 
opments were anecdotal records, sociometric analysis 
of relationship between the members of groups, and 
projective techniques, e.g. the Rorschach test and psy- 
chodrama. During World Wars I and II the meas- 
urement movement made rapid progress under stress 
of the needs of the armed forces. Among the statis- 
tical refinements that have kept pace with the devel- 
opment of new techniques of measurement is factor 
analysis (q.v.), a procedure designed to assist in the 
interpretation of the results of measurement and to 
produce batteries of nonoverlapping tests. ১ 

The measurement movement was accompanied by 
intense laboratory activity in psychology. As an ex- 
ample, investigations in comparative (animal) psy- 
chology from about 1900 on stimulated the develop- 
ment of theories of learning (g.v.). The conception 
of conditioning, as held by J. B. Watson, derives from 
Pavlov’s studies of the salivary reflex in dogs. (See 
BEHAVIORISM.) Thorndike developed an account of 
learning in terms of trial and error and the principles 


of exercise, readiness, and effect, largely through his 
experiments with various animal species. Kdhler's 
study of the behavior of apes in problem solving is the 
most notable of the investigations basic to the theory 
that learning consists in the emergence of a series of 
insights. See GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY. 

Along with investigations on learning theory have 
Bone extensive studies on memory, the acquisition of 
skill, and the transfer of training (q.v.). Early studies 
of memory often used specially constructed nonsense 
syllables (14), but recent studies have tended to em- 
ploy meaningful material and to carry over the older 
problems from the laboratory into the classroom. For 
example, Meyer (35) found that in a psychology 
course, studying for purposes of reproduction is su- 
perior to studying for purposes of recognition, a veri- 
fication in a practical situation of a principle estab- 
lished much earlier in the laboratory. Similar trends 
may be found in studies on skill and on transfer. 
Educational psychologists have become increasingly 
unwilling to apply to school problems the theories 
worked out in general psychology without actually 
testing them in school situations. 

Investigations on school subjects have taken two 
main directions. Judd (d. 1946), who was trained in 
Wundt's laboratory, encouraged an intensive, highly 
analytical study of the mental processes involved in 
learning to read, in mastering number, and in the 
other traditional school fields. Elaborate apparatus 
has often been used to control the conditions of obser- 
vation and to facilitate analysis of behavior. (For 
example, see READING—II. PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF READING.) In such studies attention is focused 
on the learning processes of a few individuals taken 
one at a time. On the other hand, Thorndike has 
stimulated the study of the learning of school subjects 
under classroom conditions, with large numbers of 
children included in the groups observed and with 
thorough statistical analysis of data from extensive 
testing programs. Both approaches are employed 
widely in contemporary research in the psychology of 
school subjects. They are supplementary rather than 
antagonistic. 

In spite of the ambitious program of research sug- 
gested by the preceding paragraphs, professional re- 
quirements are far from met by work completed to 
date. Stroud (50) and Munn (36) find that investiga- 
tions of learning in classroom situations are numerous 
(Stroud in 1940 listed 256 references), but inadequate 
to satisfy the needs of teachers. Davis (12) has 
pointed out that such studies tend to deal only with the 
learner's efficiency in mastering a constant verbal or 
motor task. Even with such tasks, it is difficult to 
maintain adequate control over experimental condi- 
tions in the classroom. 

At present, however, the school commonly sets its 
Objectives in terms of highly complex and flexible func- 
tions, involving social interplay of pupils and teacher 
during the learning. Frequently the individual learns 
as a member of a working group, rather than by iso- 
lated study or practice. In the early years of the 
twentieth century, when educational psychology was 
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being developed, the school curriculum was commonly 
organized in terms of specific objectives, with required 
information and skills explicitly identified. Teaching 
methodology involved assignment, recitation, and drill. 
Objectives were narrowly defined and the program 
was teacher controlled, with few social factors in- 
volved. Newer trends in curriculum and teaching 
method emphasize broader goals, a more flexible 
choice of subject matter and procedures, pupil-teacher 
planning, and social interaction at all points. The 
difficulty of securing verifiable results from classroom 
research with this newer orientation in curriculum and 
teaching method is a fundamental reason why many 
studies have dealt with problems of minor significance 
(32, 53). 

Relationship to schools of psychology. Since the 
earliest days of philosophical disputation, leaders. of 
thought have arisen and formed with their followers 
What are known as schools of philosophy. Psychol- 
ogy has followed this tradition to a considerable 
degree (23, 58). In general, a school of psychology 
emphasizes a preferred or exclusive method of investi- 
gation, a philosophical position, one or more out- 
standing concepts or principles, and a way of organiz- 
ing the materials of psychology. 

Several schools are no longer highly active. Struc- 
turalism, or existential psychology, sought by intro- 
spection to identify mental elements such as sensa- 
tions, images, and affection. Its leader was Titchener 
(d. 1927). Functionalism, reacting against the atom- 
ism of structuralism, treated man as an active or- 
ganism and regarded consciousness as having utility 
in the process of adjustment. Dewey, Angell, and 
Carr led this movement. Behaviorism (g.v.) rejected 
introspection and turned to objective observation as 
the sole method of psychological study. Watson, the 
chief exponent of behaviorism, regarded conditioning 
as the basis of learning and stressed the influence of 
environment upon personality and achievement. Pur- 
posive psychology, as developed by McDougall (d. 
1938), emphasized dynamic concepts, considering in- 
stincts (or propensities) as the springs of human con- 
duct. (See MOTIVATION.) Each of these schools has 
contributed much to our current knowledge of human 
behavior. 

Schools of psychology and points of view showing 
more or less activity at the present time include psycho- 
analysis, connectionism, topological psychology or 
field theory (a form of Gestalt psychology), person- 
alistic psychology, and molar behaviorism. The mod- 
ern version of psychoanalysis is represented by Karen 
Horney, connectionism by E. L. Thorndike, topologi- 
cal psychology by Kurt Lewin (d. 1947) and his 
followers, personalistic psychology by William Stern 
(d. 1938) and H. A. Murray, and molar behaviorism 
by E. C. Tolman. The current trend is definitely in 
the direction of a unification of psychological view- 
points. Most psychologists today do not think of 
themselves as belonging to a school. 

Although educational psychology has always re- 
flected to some extent the emphasis of the prevailing 
and most widely accepted viewpoint in psychology of 
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the moment, it has tended for the most part to main- 
tain a position of eclecticism. A few texts have ap- 
peared, however, which have been written from the 
point of view of a specific school of psychology. 
Notable among these have been two Gestalt treat- 
ments of the subject—R. M. Ogden’s Psychology ana 
Education, and R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins’ 
Principles of Mental Development: A Textbook in 
Educational Psychology. 

General development of educational psychology as 
a professional course. The first normal school in the 
United States, founded at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
in 1839, had among its offerings a subject called 
“Mental Philosophy,” which was in reality a course in 
psychology for teachers (9). The normal school at 
Oswego, New York, established in 1863, had at the 
very outset a course entitled “Child Study” (9). In 
1866 the normal department of the University of 
TJowa offered a course in “Mental Philosophy” (31: 
68) as did also the normal department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1869 (31: 72). In 1870 a course 
entitled “Psychology” was required of all students en- 
rolled in the Bridgewater, Massachusetts, normal 
school (45). By 1886 the normal department of the 
University of North Carolina was offering a course 
designated “Methods of Culture—Educational Psy- 
chology” (31: 90), and in 1890 Charles De Garmo was 
teaching a course at the University of Illinois simply 
labeled “Educational Psychology” (54). Educators 
Who attended the San Francisco meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in 1888 discussed in 
detail the role of educational psychology in the train- 
ing of teachers (42). 

It can safely be said that during the 1890's a course 
entitled either “educational psychology” or “child 
study” was to be found among the offerings of prac- 
tically all teacher-training institutions of the United 
States. During this period, however, courses labeled 
“child study” were more frequently to be found than 
those specifically designated “educational psychology.” 
With the publication of Thorndike's Educational Psy- 
chology in 1903 (52) this trend was reversed, and the 
course called “educational psychology” became the 
Vogue in teacher-training institutions. This pattern 
has persisted down to the present time. A study (5) 
made in 1947 shows that the most common designa- 
tion of the psychology course for teachers is “educa- 
tional psychology.” Seventy-four per cent of the insti- 
tutions included in the study used this exact phrase- 
ology. Another 22 per cent incorporated these two 
words in one manner or another in the titles, as, for 
example, “psychology of education.” ks 

Aims of the course. Whipple concluded from his 
study (published in 1910) that the chief aim of the 
course in educational psychology was to “give a gen- 
eral familiarity with the operations and laws of mental 
activity in such a manner as to afford a satisfactory 
basis for the art of teaching” (57). Andress stated in 
1911 that “the ultimate goal of all teaching of PSY- 
chology in normal schools must be child psychology, 
especially the psychology of children of school age 
(2: 543). Virtually the same position was taken in 
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1942 by members of the Committee on Contributions 
of Psychology to Problems of Preparation for Teach- 
ing, who stated that “basic in any program for the 
preparation of teachers must be a thoroughly scien. 
tific, broad, and insightful understanding of develop- 
ment in childhood and adolescence" (1). Most au- 
thorities at the present time would probably agree that 
the avowed purpose of the course in educational psy- 
chology is to provide prospective teachers with those 
psychological skills and insights which are necessary 
in successfully guiding the growth, learning, and ad- 
justments of children. 

Contents of the course. Numerous studies have 
been made of the contents of the first course in edu- 
cational psychology. These have provided data from 
questionnaires sent to teachers of the course asking 
them what topics they teach or should teach (10, 13, 
18, 25, 44, 56, 57) and from analyses of textbooks in 
the field (4, 15, 59, 60). Watson summarized his ques- 
tionnaire study of 1926 (56: 596) by stating that “the 
apparent concurrence of opinion would place major 
emphasis upon problems of emotion and personality 
adjustment, problems of original nature and heredity, 
and problems of general teaching method." 

A recent analysis (6) of 13 textbooks in educational 
psychology which were published during the period 
1940-46 showed what had been found in earlier 
studies, viz. that textbooks in the field vary consider- 
ably with respect to the emphasis given different topics. 
One of the textbooks devoted nearly half of its space 
to the psychology of the school subjects, while 6 
other texts gave no space whatsoever to the topic. 
Some textbooks gave particular attention to the psy- 
chology of childhood and adolescence, while others 
only briefly treated these special periods of the growth 
cycle. ‘Two topics rather generally omitted from these 
recent textbooks are statistics and schools of psychol- 
ogy. The bulk of the material of the 13 books, how- 
ever, seemed to fall under 4 major headings: Growth 
and Development, Learning, Personality Adjustment, 
and Evaluation. These 4 broad areas can probably be 
said to represent the basic content of the educational 
psychology course at the present time. 

Methods of teaching. Sixty-seven of the seventy- 
three institutions replying to Whipple's questionnaire 
(57) in 1907 asserted that the study of the textbook 
constituted the chief feature of the course. Early 
courses in educational psychology not only made wide 
use of the textbook but in addition frequently supple- 
mented its study with laboratory exercises and experi- 
ments (3, 44). These experiments usually consisted 
of such activities as plotting learning curves, testing 
for individual differences, or determining the relative 
merits of whole and part methods of learning. Some- 
times such inept and barren experiments as verifying 
Weber's law or studying reaction times were em- 
ployed. This type of laboratory exercise is seldom 
used in educational-psychology classes today. 

Perhaps the most systematic investigation of teach- 
ing methods used in educational-psychology courses 
was that carried out by Knight (28). This 1932 report 
showed that an assigned text plus lectures by the 
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fnstructor constituted the basic method. He found, 
however, a variety of devices in use to supplement 
this method. The chief of these were: (a) the thor- 
ough reading of a second basal text, (b) assigned 
readings from a number of texts, (c) the use of study 
outlines and workbooks containing objective tests and 
practical problems, (d) lantern slides and motion 
pictures illustrating points emphasized in the lectures, 
(e) group and individual experiments of both statisti- 
cal and laboratory type, and (f) the use of periodical 
literature. Knight made the remark that “there is 
evidently little observation of cducation at work in 
the schoolroom and little, if any, clinical experience 
provided." 

Since the time of Knight's study, however, a num- 
ber of institutions have organized courses in psy- 
chology which attempt to give prospective teachers 
extensive experience in observing and working with 
children. Notable examples of this trend can be 
found in the outlines of courses in several West Vir- 
finia colleges (8, 48). At Syracuse University the 
course is planned in such a way that each student 
spends one afternoon or evening a week in a social 
agency or youth organization in the city of Syracuse 
working with adolescents. Much of the class time is 
devoted to discussing the situations which have arisen 
in connection with these visitations (51). 

Administration of the course. One of the present 
writers with the aid of his graduate assistant (5) ex- 
amined catalogues (1945-47 issues) of fifty repre- 
sentative American universities in an effort to ascertain 
trends for the educational-psychology course with 
respect to department in which taught, psychological 
prerequisites, length of course, year at which placed, 
and the like. Some of the findings were as follows: 

1. In 84 per cent of the universities the course is 
taught by the departnrent of education. In the re- 
mainder of universities it is taught by the psychology 
department. 

2. In 60 per cent of the institutions a course in gen- 
eral psychology is a prerequisite for the course in 
educational psychology. 

3. The usual length of the course is one semester or 
one quarter, depending upon whether the school is 
operating on a semester or quarter basis. 

4. It is placed most often in the junior year. 

5. It is practically always a prerequisite for such 
other education courses as “Methods and Techniques 
of Teaching,” “Directed or Student Teaching,” and 
“Principles and Methods in Remedial Reading.” 

Value of the course. Much has been expected of 
the educational-psychology course. Being such a vital 
part of the professional program for teachers, it is 
only natural that it should be subject to careful 
scrutiny and criticisn. A study of the literature 
reveals that several statements, chiefly by educational 
psychologists, have appeared which take educational 
Psychology to task for not making the contributions it 
should to the training of teachers (2: 541; 4: 370; 22; 
41; 56: 577). Teachers in the field, however, when 
asked to appraise the worth of education courses they 
have taken while in training, tend to rate the edu- 
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cational-psychology course very highly. In O'Brien's 
study (40), for example, educational psychology was 
ranked as the most valuable of all the courses in the 
professional curriculum, and in Peik’s investigation 
(43) practice teaching and educational psychology 
were placed at the top of the list by the teachers. It 
would seem, however, that the absolute value of the 
course would vary greatly from institution to institu- 
tion, depending upon the nature of the content 
selected and the quality of instruction. 

Current trends. A few current problems and trends 
may be noted briefly: 

1. Integration of psychological schools and theories 
is incomplete but proceeding rapidly. Thus attempts 
have been made to synthesize learning theories, 
notably those of behaviorism, connectionism, and 
Gestalt psychology (11, 34), and to prepare textbooks 
that are systematic but “nonsectarian” (19). 

2. The organism as a whole is regarded increasingly 
as the fundamental unit for the study of behavior 
rather than the reflex arc or some other subunit of 
the organism. 

3. The concept of interaction between growth and 
learning (26) and between nature and nurture (30) 
is replacing the sharp distinctions formerly drawn. 
For example, questions as to the relative importance 
of inheritance and environment in general are re- 
Placed by such problems as the determination of the 
amount of change in scores on a certain mental test 
produced by certain defined changes in home or 
school environment. 

4. Newer concepts in the field of learning, such as 
insight (Gestalt psychology), belongingness (Thorn- 
dike), and goal-reactions (Hull), give fresh impor- 
tance to a biological, functional conception of 
mind, in contrast to views which regard learning as 
essentially mechanical in character and which dis- 
regard mental processes (39). 

5. The biological theme of adjustment has become 
central for the understanding of personality and 
character. The mental-hygiene movement, which now 
largely embraces so-called character education, and 
the guidance movement in education set adjustment as 
a fundamental goal. 

6. The dynamics of behavior, especially of social 
behavior, are increasingly emphasized. An extensive 
literature deals with motivation (q.v.). 

7. Various indications point to the clarification of 
concepts and to the establishment of a precise vocabu- 
lary in psychology. Dictionaries of psychology (16, 
55) and education (20) are now available. The princi- 
ple of Operationism, i.e. that terms should be used 
Only with the meanings given them by the operations 
and Observations from which they have arisen, is being 
applied rigorously in many psychological studies. 

8. The function of educational psychology in 
teacher education appears to be to provide the teacher 
not with rule-of-thumb procedures or abstract prin- 
ciples but with aid in developing insights into the 
nature of learning, individual differences, personality 
and character, and other aspects of child Erowth. 
Recent publications in this field tend to draw their 


data from other sources than laboratory investigations 
of psychology, e.g. from classroom experimentation, 
developmental studies, case reports, clinical records, 
and sociological analyses of cultural patterns and 
factors. Such works provide more concrete evidence, 
generalize less broadly, and are at once more practical 
and more scientific than those of three or four decades 
ago. 

9. Instruction in educational psychology Cinclud- 
ing child and adolescent psychology, mental hygiene, 
measurement and evaluation, and other specialized 
branches) is tending to emphasize increasingly: (a) 
the use of audio-visual aids to understanding; (b) di- 
rect Observation of children and adolescents in class- 
rooms and other situations; (c) clinical visits and ex- 
perience, including the preparation of case studies of 
individuals; (d) demonstration tests and experiments; 
(e) use of a wide variety of reference material in- 
stead of or in supplement to particular textbooks; 
(f) teacher-student cooperation in planning and con- 
ducting minor investigations; (g) self-understanding 
on the part of students; (Ah) selection of topics and 
teaching methods with a view to transfer from course 
work to school situations. 

Needed research. Every aspect of educational psy- 
chology would undoubtedly profit by further investiga- 
tion. One type of study that is greatly needed is 
that in which an important earlier piece of work is 
repeated, with or without modification (e.g. 24). An- 
other type, even more important, tests out in a class- 
Toom situation a principle which has been first de- 
veloped in the psychological laboratory (50). 

Certain areas of educational psychology now being 
cultivated promise a rich yield in the near future: 
(a) Psychometrics, applying the technigue of factor 
analysis (g.v.) first developed by Spearman, seeks to 
discover fundamental units in human nature and to 
provide nonoverlapping tests for such units. (b) Clin- 
ical psychology unites psychology, social work, and 
psychiatry in the study of the problems of growth, 
learning, and adjustment of individuals. (See CHILD 
GUIDANCE CLINICS.) Projective techniques are receiv- 
ing special emphasis in clinical studies (46). (c) The 
psychology of creative activity, as yet only slightly ex- 
plored (17), is basic to progressive education (q.v.). 
(d) Individual and group problem solving (27, 38) 
continues to receive extensive study. (e) Types of 
leadership and patterns of group action present re- 
search problems of major concern in a democracy 
(29). (See LEADERSHIP.) (f) Sociometric investigations 
shed new light on individual differences and the 
handling of social relationships within pupil groups. 
(8) Studies of directive and nondirective techniques 
of psychotherapeutic counseling (49) reflect the con- 
cern of educational workers with the guidance of indi- 
viduals. 

Unanswered questions on the teaching of the edu- 
cational-psychology course include: 

1. What is the relationship of class size to the ac" 
complishment of the educational objectives of the 
course? ff 

2. What are the more effective methods of teaching 
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the course—lecture method, problem approach, obser- 
vation of children, or what? 

3. What prerequisites should be required for the 
course? Should general psychology be regularly re- 
quired as is now done in the majority of institutions? 

4. What content should receive major emphasis— 
mental hygiene, learning, growth and development, 
psychology of the school subjects, or what? 

5. What should be the length of the educational- 
psychology course—one semester or two semesters? 

6. Should educational psychology be a separate 
subject or should it be integrated with other educa- 
tion courses such as practice teaching? 

GORDON HENDRICKSON 
GLENN M. BLAIR 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. At various times 
during the past two decades, educators and soci- 
Ologists, together or separately, have formulated defi- 
nitions of educational sociology, only to have them 
unnoted, or if noted, unused, by workers in the field. 
There are several reasons for this, one being the very 
recency of educational sociology as a college disci- 
pline. The first course to bear the title was probably 
offered in 1907 by Henry Suzzallo; the first text so 
named was by Walter R. Smith in 1917; and the only 
technical journal, the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, made its appearance in 1927. 


Other reasons can be briefly stated—the inevitable 
marginality of the field, its continued lack of research 
emphasis, its still limited contributions to teacher edu- 
cation, and the tendency. of theorists to add bits of 
Sociology to bits of education rather than to attempt 
to build a new, functional discipline. In all the recent 
postwar expansion of teacher education, the College 
of Education of Wayne University at Detroit is the 
only large college of education to institute a depart- 
ment of educational sociology. It should be said, 
however, that many teachers colleges are adding one 
Or more courses, or else giving definite sociological 
Slantings to existing course offerings. Ina survey (5) 
in 1939-1941 of 607 colleges and universities selected as 
2 representative national sample, educational-sociology 
Courses ranked 17 in number (1 to 26), but constituted 
only 1.8 per cent of all Sociological courses taught. 
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As one surveys educational-sociology textbooks 
today, it would be impossible to either type content or 
delineate trends. Brown’s book (1), our most recent 
text, centers largely on individual-group interaction, 
reminding one of the word of Willard Waller and of 
E. George Payne. Roucek’s viewpoint (7) resembles 
in part the community study and use approach made 
by Cook (3), done better more recently in respect to 
technique by Olsen (6). No recent texts have con- 
tinued the philosophical interests of Charles A. Ell- 
Wood, Ross Finney, and others, or the “foundations” 
analysis of Charles C. Peters, unless the work of Rugg 
(8) be considered an exception. Rugg’s sociology is 
largely the social economics of Veblen, yet he is to be 
admired for his forthright stand that sociology is one 
of the basic foundations of present-day education. 

A simple definition of educational sociology, and 
one that avoids any particularistic point of view, is to 
conceive of it as the application of sociological knowl- 
edge, techniques, etc. to modern education. Educa- 
tion is not, of course, to be confused with schooling. 
It is a much broader concept, inclusive of schooling, 
involving the lifelong acculturation of youth and 
adults. Basic concepts would be those about which 
Sociology is today shaping itself—culture, institutions, 
personality, and group processes. Educational soci- 
ology is a study of these foundational conceptions, 
each capable of endless amplification, in the school 
and outside, with application to the learning process. 

It is not to be expected, nor would it be an un- 
mixed blessing, that educational sociologists will frame 
identical systems of thought on the basis of any 
limited list of concepts. Textbooks will continue to 
differ in purposes, materials, and organization, even 
as the viewpoints and experiences of authors differ. 
In final analysis, the nature of any applied field is 
determined by its need-meeting capacities in light of 
current demands for its distinctive ideas and services. 
From this standpoint, we wish to present briefly what 
is believed to be a growing conception of educational 
Sociology. 

In the diagram, no comment is needed on Unit I, 
an orientation to the field with human relations as its 
center. Units I, Il, and IV are alike in that they 
are general, foundational, and informative. Unit V is 
equally fundamental in the present conception. That 
is to say, personality, group process, study techniques, 
etc. get meaning, especially for preservice and In: 
service teachers, when they are applied within specific 
community frames of life, rather than in relation to 
an abstract “society.” Units VI to XI are selected as 
illustrative of a number of application areas. Unit XI 
is a convenient way to summarize the course and 
bring together its various aspects. Moreover, the 
concept of a school sociologist suggests for the trained 
Worker in this field a set of services which add to and 
greatly enrich his college-teaching functions. 

A student specializing in present-day educational 
sociology should receive the kinds of training which 
will enable him to teach school courses of the type of 
“community living,” “our social world,” “problems of 
democracy,” and social civics. At the college level in 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
L The Hemon Relotions Emphasis 


I. Personality, Culture, ond Group Process 


I. Group Study Techniqves 


IV. Group Monogement Toctics 


V. The Community frome of Ute 


(Some Areocs of Application) 


Vl. Child Accul- 
turation 


XII. The School Sociologist 


DIAGRAM 1. 


Skeletal outline of a course designed to introduce .graduate 


students to the field of educational sociology 


a teacher-training institution his courses might well 
be along the lines of child acculturation, uses of com- 
munity resources, group life and learning, teaching 
methods in human relations, group study methods, 
school and community coordination, and regional edu- 
cational planning. 

Of an importance fully equal to his teaching is the 
work of a school sociologist as a consultant on school 
and community problems. Here the need, as in teach- 
ing, is for a thorough grounding in and a very prac- 
tical grasp of scientific sociological study techniques 
(4) and democratic group-management tactics (2). 
The task here, as in the classroom, is to bring the con- 
tributions of sociology to bear upon current problems 
in formal and informal education. 

Judging from some years of work, the above func- 
tions are so varied that it is not easy to illustrate 
them. In regard to study techniques, one can be ex- 
pected to give guidance to schools, school systems, 
college faculties, lay adult groups, community agen- 
cies, and various kinds of foundations on such matters 
as population study, community changes, youth prob- 
lems, classroom (or total campus) friendship patterns, 
intergroup relations, delinquency, social agency serv- 
ices, and school and community coordination. In 
respect to group management, the school sociologist 
must know a great deal about the use of any kind 
of group as an instrument for the education of its 
members, whether the group is a school class, a street 
gang, a college faculty, or a community council. He 
should be an experimentalist in terms of learning out- 
comes and be able, On invitation, to demonstrate group 
process teaching, as for example in the sociodrama. 
He should understand modern “action research,” in 
contrast to traditional fact-finding, for in the former 
procedure the process itself—rather than the end 
results—is the major change-inducing factor. People 
who participate in planning and conducting a study 


are more likely to experience a shift in attitudes and 
to initiate corrective action than are those who read 
an expert's report. 

Within its short lifetime, educational sociology has 
changed a great deal. With the current trend in edu- 
cation strongly toward a life-centered schooling and a 
new and deeper concern for human relations and 
social problems, the school sociologist should have 
much to contribute both to practice and to theory. 
The problem for him is to keep up with the times or 
else see the work he could do taken over by persons 
trained in other social and psychological disciplines. 

LLoyD ALLEN Cook 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Three articles are 
presented under this head: I. Development, Scope, and 
Status; Il. Pupil Population; Il. Organization and 
Administration. See also school-subject headings— 
ARITHMETIC, ART EDUCATION, etc.; COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; KINDERGARTEN 
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EDUCATION; NEGRO EDUCATION; PRIMARY EDUCATION; 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK; 
RURAL EDUCATION; SCHOOL PROGRESS. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—I. DEVELOP- 
MENT, SCOPE, AND STATUS. In the United 
States the elementary school is commonly thought of 
as the first eight or six grades of our system of public 
education. When viewed in the light of its historical 
development, the most noteworthy characteristics of 
the public elementary school are: its control is entirely 
secular; it is supported by public taxation; it is admin- 
istered by executives who are either directly elected 
by the voters or appointed by elected officers; it is 
not only free to all children, but attendance is com- 
pulsory (unless equivalent private-school attendance 
is provided by the parents); graduation from it entitles 
a child to entrance into a free secondary school. 
There are, of course, numerous private and parochial 
Schools at the elementary level, but only incidental 
reference will be made to them in this article. (See 
CHURCH AND EDUCATION.) Some school systems and 
private institutions have provided instruction below 
the first-grade level. See KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. 

‘There is considerable historical research on the 
development of elementary education in both America 
and Europe. An important center of such research 
has been Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Where Paul Monroe in his courses “applied to the 
study of education the rigid principles of historical 
research and demonstrated the value of the historical 
approach to contemporary educational problems” (16: 
536). Although many historical studies have ap- 
peared as monographs or articles, the more significant 
conclusions are to be found in textbooks in the history 
of education together with the results of historical 
study by the authors. Hence the references cited in 
the following pages are mainly to the texts by Cub- 
berley (5), Parker (29), and Reisner (31). Important 
Sources for the period since about 1890 and for the 
present status of elementary education are the year- 
books of educational organizations and publications 
of the United States Office of Education. 

The purpose of this article is to present a general 
statement of the rise of elementary education, de- 
scribing briefly its European beginnings and giving in 
more detail its history in America. As such, it serves 
as a background or frame of reference for the detailed 
Summaries of research in specific fields such as ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION—II[. ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION, CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, and the 
like, and the subjects which are usually included in 
the course of study of the elementary school. No 
attempt will be made to present a complete summary 
Of research in the history of elementary education. 
Such 2 summary would have to take into account con- 
flicting evidence on disputed points and would, there- 
fore, run far beyond the limits set for the present 
article. 

European background and influence. As is the case 
with most important human institutions, the elemen- 
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tary school cannot be said to have had any specific 
date of origin. However, as has been pointed out by 
some historians (29: Ch. II; 31: Ch. I), the vernacular 
schools of the late Middle Ages may well be looked 
upon as early forerunners of the modern common 
school. Unlike the instruction in the Latin schools 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the instruc- 
tion in the vernacular schools was in the language of 
the common people; such schools did not pretend to 
prepare the pupils for church or government posts. 

The vernacular schools arose as a response to u 
definite need of a growing social class, the burghers, 
Who lived in towns and carried on an increasing 
business in commerce. Although Latin remained the 
language of international commerce, the smaller busi- 
nessmen conducted their negotiations in the vernacu- 
lar, and there was, therefore, a need for the ability to 
Tread and write the common tongues and to make 
simple arithmetical computations. At the same time 
the vernacular tongues were becoming somewhat 
standardized, and hence instruction in the vernacular 
Was facilitated. 

The early vernacular schools were usually set up by 
individual teachers. There was some controversy 
in their establishment regarding the matter of au- 
thorization, and in many places conflict between town 
and ecclesiastical officials was the result. In spite of 
such conflicts, however, the schools continued in some 
places in the face of definite interdiction. It is impor- 
tant to note that these schools were in no sense a 
part of the Latin school-university sequence. They 
led to no institution of higher learning; they existed 
for one purpose only, and when that purpose was ac- 
complished instruction was at an end for the pupil. 

Two forces exerted a powerful influence on the 
common school in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
One was the invention of printing and the consequent 
growth in the number and cheapness of books. Natu- 
rally with a larger number and easier accessibility of 
books, the demand for ability to read them increased 
proportionately. The other force was the Protestant 
Reformation. Leaders in the new movement believed 
that everyone should be able to read the Bible and 
other religious texts. As a result, followers of Luther 
in Germany and of Calvin in France, Holland, Scot- 
land, and England were active in establishing elemen- 
tary schools not only in towns where they had been 
in existence since the middle of the thirteenth century 
but also in rural districts. Education in America was 
greatly influenced in the early period of its history 
through the immigration of Huguenots, Scots, Scotch- 
Irish, Quakers, Dutch, Puritans, and other dissenters, 
Who brought with them a common belief in the neces- 
sity of rudimentary education. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the common 
school, free for all children, was the general rule in 
Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. During this period the working classes were 
as a whole in a condition of miserable poverty and 
economic and political subjection to the ruling classes. 
In much of Northern Europe, with the exception of 
What is now the U.S.S.R., schools were established by 
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law and in some places attendance was compulsory; 
but most, if not all, elementary schools charged 
tuition, and in many places school laws were not 
enforced. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies many charity schools for the very poor were 
established by such religious organizations as The So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge in England 
and The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in France. 

However, before a truly satisfactory common school 
could be established in Europe, a new social philoso- 
phy which would dignify the common man and 
therefore make him seem worth educating for other 
than religious purposes had to be developed. Such a 
philosophy was emerging in the eighteenth century. 
Its tenets were based in part on the scientific dis- 
coveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which indicated the possibility that man could acquire 
an increasingly efficient control over natural forces; 
from this idea it was a logical inference that planned 
progress in human institutions was also possible. Be- 
lieving that the mind at birth is a tabula rasa, the 
social philosophers naturally turned to education as 
the means for realizing their aims of putting the 
collective mind of the human family to work on im- 
proving its own condition. 

One of the forerunners in this new social philosophy 
was John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who urged 
the importance of education for all, rich and poor 
alike, and who wrote extensively in the fields of edu- 
cational philosophy and practice. He advocated de- 
veloping the learner's ability to reason rather than 
merely stuffing his mind with facts through rote 
memorization. 

During the hundred and fifty years following the 
opening of the eighteenth century, four great educa- 
tional theorists made outstanding contributions to ele- 
mentary-school theory to which most, if not all, of our 
modern progressive methods may be traced. 

The first of these was Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778). His influence on educational reform can 
hardly be overemphasized. In his Emile he developed 
his theories which are thus summarized by Monroe: 
“That education is a natural, not an artificial process; 
that it is a development from within, not an accretion 
from without; that it comes from the workings of 
natural instinct and interest, and not through re- 
sponses to external force; that it is an expansion of 
natural powers, not an acquisition of information; that 
it is life itself, not a preparation for a future state re- 
mote in interests and characteristics from the life of 
childhood—these ideals ৰ the fundamental 
teachings of Rousseau” (19: ? 

Whereas Rousseau merely theorized about children, 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827) not only developed a system 
of educational thought, but also put it into actual use 
in several experimental schools. In these schools he 
demonstrated in practice many of the theories of 
Rousseau with reference to the importance in the edu- 
cative process of sympathy with children and under- 
standing of their intellectual, moral, and personal 
needs. The heart of Pestalozzi’s contribution to edu- 


Pestalozzi's own methods of teaching apparently 
exemplified his ideals very inadequately. It was left 
to his followers, Frocbel and Herbart, to develop defi- 
nite systems of education which would embody Pesta- 
lozzi's ideals. Frocbel (1782-1852) contended that 
knowledge cannot be passed from one individual to 
another; it is acquired only by self-activity. He be- 
lieved that there are in each child certain urges or 
drives to action, which are the products of the child's 
Original nature and the fostering or thwarting of 
which will profoundly influence his intellectual devel- 
opment. Froebel also insisted on the theory that 
doing must go hand in hand with learning. 

Herbart (1776-1841), who profoundly influenced 
American education through his disciples, insisted on 
the importance of the learner's interest in what he 
is studying. As it is expressed by his pupil, Rein 
(30: 117), “The aim of instruction is not the produc- 
tion of many-sided knowledge but of many-sided in- 
terest. Only that should be the subject matter of 
instruction which is able to awaken and chain the 
interest of scholars." 

Herbart developed a system of psychology in which 
one of the central ideas was the doctrine of appercep- 
tion. Apperception, according to Herbart, was only 
possible through a lively reaction of the “al 
mass” in the individual, which resulted in the fusion of 
the new idea with the older ones, a sort of process 
of mental digestion. To secure this fusion, Herbart 
developed four formal steps of instruction, later ex- 
panded by his disciples to five, as the only sound 
method of teaching any subject. These five formal 
steps, introduced into America by De Garmo, the 
MceMurrys, and others, were for years the basis of 
lesson planning in American normal schools. 

Development in the United States prior to 1892. 
The various groups of immigrants who settled the 
American colonies brought with them the ideas about 
education held in Europe by the social or religious 
class to which each group belonged. In Puritan New 
England, as early as 1647 in Massachusetts and 1650 
in Connecticut, laws were enacted requiring the estab- 
lishment of common schools in towns of fifty or more 
families. Such schools held to the narrow, Calvinistic 
curriculum of the three R’s. Private tuition schools 
were also established in towns in New England; as 
has been pointed out by Seybolt (32), such schools 
at least advertised a much broader curriculum. In the 
Middle colonies parochial or private schools were es- 
tablished in many towns. It may be said in general, 
however, that the opportunities for elementary educa- 
tion for the poorer classes and in rural districts 
throughout the colonies were either meager or entirely 
lacking; this was particularly true in the South where 
the combination of the plantation system of agricul- 
ture and Negro slavery made common schools impos- 
sible. Moreover, the population of the colonies was 
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predominantly rural. Even as late as 1820 the pro- 
portion of the population living in cities of eight thou- 
sand or over was less than 5 per cent (31: 276). 

After the War for Independence New England and 
New York assumed leadership in creating public sys- 
tems of education, and during the first generation of 
the nation’s life schools in the Middle and Southern 
states continued to be predominantly private or paro- 
chial. The fifty years following 1820 saw a great 
educational revival in the United States. The story 
of this progress is written in terms of a struggle in 
each state for a free public-school education for every 
child; it is therefore too complicated a story to tell in 
detail. Two prominent leaders in the movement were 
Horace Mann in Massachusetts and Henry Barnard in 
Connecticut, but it would be incorrect to attribute the 
development of state school systems to their influences 
alone. Some of the important factors which operated 
to produce the American free common school were: 
land grants by the Congress for educational support; 
the development of the democratic ideal which placed 
a strong emphasis on universal education and made 
Obnoxious tuition schools, rate-bill supported schools, 
Or distinctions between pupils of rich and poor; the 
work of philanthropic societies in the promotion of 
education for the poor; the rise of labor and the for- 
mation of labor organizations which contended for the 
right of free education for all and the elimination of 
class distinctions in the school system (4); the devel- 
opment of educational magazines and of professional 
organizations; the establishment of normal schools and 
other teacher-training institutions. 

‘The period from the close of the War between the 
States to 1892 was marked by three important move- 
ments. No one of the three had its first introduction 
to American education after 1865, but widespread in- 
terest in them may be said in general to have devel- 
oped after that date. 

The first of these is the socalled Oswego movement, 
Originating in the exploitation of Pestalozzian object 
teaching by Edward A. Sheldon, principal of the 
Oswego Normal School (6). It is easy to be critical 
of object teaching as a method of instruction, for it 
tended to be narrow and formalized, it easily relapsed 
into verbalism, and its main reliance for direction was 
on teacher dictation rather than on pupil initiative. It 
did, however, make a definite contribution to educa- 
tional thought in that it loosened the hold of books 
and book memorization on school methods, promoted 
certain kinds of pupil activity, and emphasized pupil 
Observation of real things. These are definite steps 
toward the methodology of the twentieth century. 

The second development was the growth of the 
kindergarten (g.v.) under the influence of the Froe- 
belian philosophy. Again it is easy to be critical. 
The strict adherence by the kindergarten cult (31: 
448-52) to the Froebelian concept of the nature of 
the child and its development through a rigid use of 
the “gifts” has been definitely outmoded by modern 
Psychology. Nevertheless the kindergarten move- 
ment was the forerunner of the modern enthusiasm 
for respect for children and for the necessity of study- 
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ing their growth in order to teach them wisely. More- 
over, the emphasis in the kindergarten on the impor- 
tance of play and child activity in general was the 
early inspiration of much of the thinking which devel- 
oped into the progressive education of today. 

The third movement in this period was the intro- 
duction of industrial-arts education. This movement 
tended to call attention to the development of the hand 
and muscles as well as of the brain. Although the 
victim of formalism in its early stages, as were object 
teaching and the kindergarten, industrial-arts educa- 
tion played an important part in the trend away from 
mere book learning in the schools. 

The reason why 1892 has been taken as the date of 
the end of the post-Civil-War period is that that year 
marked the founding of the Herbart Club and may 
therefore be considered as the beginning of the mod- 
ern period in elementary education. It may be worth 
while, then, to summarize at this point the develop- 
ment of the public elementary school in the United 
States in the first hundred years of the nation’s life. 

In 1789 there was but meager provision for ele- 
mentary-school pupils in the towns, and none at all in 
many rural sections of the country. Compulsory at- 
tendance enjoined by state laws was nonexistent; even 
in Massachusetts the school law of 1789 required a 
school in every community but had nothing to say 
about attendance. Gradually, as state school systems 
were established, compulsory attendance was written 
into the state laws. It took sixty years, however, to 
convince the first state, Massachusetts, that com- 
pulsory elementary education was desirable; its law 
was passed in 1852, and in 1892 only 28 of the 44 
states had passed similar laws. It is interesting to 
note that not until 1918 did every state in the Union 
have compulsory-attendance laws (11, 15); moreover, 
although many compulsory-attendance laws appeared 
in state statutes from 1852 on, they were poorly en- 
forced and real compulsory attendance in many states 
is a comparatively recent accomplishment. See also 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. } 

The number of days in the school term steadily in- 
creased. During the first half century of our national 
history large sections in rural areas provided at best 
but a few weeks of schooling. In 1890 the average 
school term in the United States was 135 days. 

The elementary-school curriculum showed a steady 
expansion during the hundred years under consider- 
ation (5). At the beginning of the period about all 
that the public schools attempted to do was to teach 
reading, writing, spelling, and the rudiments of arith- 
metic. By 1850 language, grammar, geography, and 
history had been added while in 1875 many schools 
included all the above plus some elementary science, 
drawing, music, and physical exercises. Cooking, Seu 
ing, and manual training had been introduced into the 
elementary-school curriculum before 1892 (31: 458). 

The first teacher-training school in the United Sa 
was founded in Concord, Vermont, in 1823, and { 
first state normal school was opened in Lexingtlor 
Massachusetts, in 1839 with an enrollment of Ur 
young women (28). The movement toward the esta 
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lishment of such schools was slow until the close of 
the Civil War, after which its momentum increased 
rapidly. By 1892 there were 121 public and 39 
private normal schools with a total enroliment of over 
35,000 students (34). 

Development since 1892. The progress of clemen- 
tary education since 1892 has been characterized bya 
greatly accelerated rate of change. It is probably safe 
to say that the theory, if not the practice, of clemen- 
tary education has been revolutionized since this date. 
Five important influences have contributed to this 
change: (a) the Herbartian influence in American 
education which developed into the National Society 
for the Study of Education; (b) a new psychology of 
education and the related child-study movement: (c) 
the test and measurement movement which developed 
from the new psychology; (d) the philosophy of John 
Dewey and his disciples; (e) the movement to study 
and define the aim and scope of elementary education 
in the light of its relationship to other units of the 
public-school system. 

During the eighties a number of young men, of 
whom the most influential in American education 
were Charles De Garmo and Charles and Frank 
McMurry, went to Germany to study the educational 
theories and practices of Herbart. On their return to 
America they enthusiastically promoted these doc- 
trines and in 1892 founded the Herbart Club. Three 
years later in 1895 this club developed into the Na- 
tional Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation. This Society published five yearbooks and 
in 1902 became The National Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Education. Since that date the Society, 
which in 1910 became The National Society for the 
Study of Education, has published a yearbook each 
year. 

There are at least four ways in which the Herbar- 
tian influence has affected profoundly the develop- 
ment of elementary education: (a) It made the recita- 
tion itself a unit which was worthy of study, technical 
treatment, and refinement. The proposed method of 
the recitation, described in terms of “five formal 
steps,” had a widespread influence on teacher training 
throughout the nation. (b) Herbart’s insistence on 
the importance of interest on the part of the learner 
early turned the attention of educators to the problem 
of enriching the curriculum with topics which might 
be expected to arouse children’s interests. (c) The 
founding of the Herbart Club started the development 
Of an organization whose yearbooks have had far- 
reaching effects on educational theory and practice. 
(d) The influence of Herbartianism was at least in part 
responsible for the idea that education is subject to 
scientific as well as to purely philosophic investigation. 

The father of modern psychological thinking and 
investigation was William James. In 1890 he pub- 
lished The Principles of Psychology and in 1899 
Talks to Teachers. The development of the new 
Psychology. was carried on by the work of Edward 
Lee Thorndike and others and has resulted in new 
emphases on the study of child growth and develop- 
ment and in a complete overthrow of the older faculty 


psychology. See CHiLD DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING; 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

The testing and measurement movement was 
largely an outgrowth of the work of Thorndike and 
his students. By providing instruments for determin- 
ing pupil intelligence and achievement and hence 
enabling experimenters and investigators to measure 
the results of various methods of teaching, this move- 
ment has contributed to sweeping changes both in 
the curriculum and in educational techniques. 

The influence of John Dewey in the fields of both 
school! practice and contemporary educational theory 
Can scarcely be overestimated. Born in 1859, he was 
at the University of Michigan from 1889 to 1894 
when he went to the University of Chicago. Here 
he became director of the University Experimental 
School and developed his educational theories in 
actual classroom practice. His description of this 
work, The School and Society, was published in 1900. 
He was prominent in the early discussions of the Na- 
tional Herbart Society and was the author of the 
second yearbook entitled Interest as Related to Will. 
It was probably due in a considerable measure to his 
influence that the educational leaders of the nineties 
broke away from the early dominance of pure Herbar- 
tianism. Dewey's emphases on pupil activity, on 
richness of experience, On children’s interests, on re- 
flective thinking, and on the importance of pupil 
purposes in the educative process have been the 
fundamentals of the modern progressive point of view. 
See PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

The fifth influence which has been operative in 
changing elementary education since 1892 was a 
natural reaction to the recognition of the haphazard 
development of the organization of our educational 
system. The 8-4 graded plan did not develop in 
response to a well-considered theory as to the scope 
and function of the units in our educational system; 
it was the result of the efforts of several educational 
leaders who, in the thirties, studied the school systems 
of Europe, especially of Prussia. On their return 
Mann, Barnard, and others began a vigorous advo- 
cacy of some system of grading children on the bases 
of age and educational achievement. The extent to 
which the 8-4 system was derived from Prussian 
Sources is a matter of controversy (13, 14, 17, 18). 
Whatever may be the merits of the arguments of 
either party, the fact remains that the movement to 
adopt some form of grading had a steady Erowth. 
In 1869 Barnard published the results of a study of 
systems of grading which showed a wide diversity of 
practices in the United States (2). A similar study by 
Philbrick (33) in 1885 showed a definite trend toward 
the 8-4 plan; but this trend was the result of custom 
and imitation rather than of a considered Philosophy 
of the ideal scope and functions of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Before the opening of the twentieth century dis- 
satisfaction with the 8-4 plan of school Organization 
had gained considerable momentum. The reports of 
the Committee of Ten (21) and of the Committee of 
Fifteen (20) had raised the question, first, as to the 
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functions of the elementary and secondary units of 
the school system and, second, as to the proper division 
of time between them. This question was discussed 
by Butler and others in the nineties and with increasing 
frequency in the first decade of the present century. 
In 1903 Dewey stated that “the elementary school 
should be relieved of its two chief wasting factors: 
on the one side, daily repetition of drill in rudiments 
which have been previously mastered; and, upon the 
other, anticipations of subject matter so difficult that 
it can be pursued intelligently only at a later period” 
(8). Numerous other writers during this decade at- 
tempted to clarify the purposes of the two units of the 
school system (3, 12), and by 1910 the junior high 
school had absorbed grades seven and eight of the 
elementary school in a large number of cities. At 
present there are still large areas in the United States 
in which the 8-4 plan persists, but the trend toward 
a six-year elementary school seems to be an estab- 
lished line of development. 

The desire of educators to define the aims of the 
elementary school and to economize time in ac- 
complishing these aims was expressed in the appoint- 
ment in 1911 by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association of a Commit- 
tee on Economy of Time in Education. This Com- 
mittee made four reports which were embodied in 
the following yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education: Fourteenth, Part I (23); 
Sixteenth, Part I (25); Seventeenth, Part I (26); and 
Eighteenth, Part II (27). In the first of these H. B. 
Wilson stated that the purpose of the committee was 
the prevention of waste of time in accomplishing the 
aims of elementary education. He maintained 
(23: 15) that educational leaders are agreed on the 
following aims: to insure that all children acquire 
those habits, skills, knowledges, ideals, and prejudices 
Which should be the property of all citizens in our 
democracy. In this way, each child may be made 
an efficient unit of the nation, capable of self-support, 
self-direction, and cooperative effort. Thus the ele- 
mentary school becomes a central integrating force 
among the citizens of the democracy. 

The agreement on these aims of elementary educa- 
tion leaves the junior high school free to begin a cer- 
tain diversification of training. While junior-high- 
School theorists are agreed that a certain amount of 
common integrating education should be continued 
beyond the sixth grade, yet they also believe that 
in the junior high school an effort should be made 
to explore the capacities and interests of the individual 
pupils, to reveal to them the possibilities of various 
Vocations and professions, and to initiate them into 
the period of preparation for some special area of 
human endeavor. See JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 

In the four yearbooks which constitute the reports 
of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 
data are presented which deal with the time allot- 
ments of the various school subjects in different cities, 
with minimum standards and essentials, and with 
studies of adult needs in such subjects as arithmetic 
and the social studies. The final report is an attempt 
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to establish for each of the tool subjects a body of 
principles of method derived from scientific investi- 
gations. 

These studies of the materials and methods in the 
subjects of the elementary school, combined with an 
attempt to indicate the findings of research, con- 
tributed to the movement for curriculum study and 
development which resulted in Part II of the Twenty- 
second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. This volume, published in 1923, 
dealt with the curriculum and methods in the social 
studies. Four years later both Parts I and IT of the 
Society's Twenty-sixth Yearbook were devoted to 
problems of the curriculum. 

It seems probable that this interest in the curriculum 
was fused with the progressive education movement 
which assumed national importance in the founding 
in 1918 of the Progressive Education Association. 
This association has had a steadily increasing influence 
on American education, particularly in the field of 
the curriculum. (See PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.) Cur- 
riculum specialists have been sensitive to the theories 
of this association, and it is probable that its emphases 
on how children learn, grow, and develop and on the 
creative aspects of child life are responsible for the 
fact that no nation-wide study on minimum essentials 
has been made since 1919. See CURRICULUM DE: 
VELOPMENT. 

Private elementary schools. The private elementary 
school continues to be an important part of the Ameri- 
can educational system. In 1936, 9.9 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in elementary schools were in private 
schools, over 90 per cent of which were denomina- 
tionally supported. Although the number of children 
enrolled in private nonsectarian schools ‘is small, the 
influence of the schools, particularly those attached to 
a privately endowed or publicly supported teacher- 
training institution, has been far-reaching. Through 
the publication of books, pamphlets, and courses of 
study the work of these experimental schools has been 
constantly brought to the attention of public-school 
teachers and administrators. 

A number of studies (7, 10) of the achievement of 
pupils in private, nonsectarian elementary schools in- 
dicate that the achievement of children in these private 
schools exceeds that of public-school children, but the 
intelligence of children in such schools is notably 
higher than that of public-school pupils. The fre- 
quently suggested superiority of the private school 
over the public school has not been established (0). 

Present status and trends, The elementary school in 
the United States varies with reference to the years 
(grades) included, the announced purposes, the cur- 
riculum, and the underlying educational theory. In 
many cities the eight-year elementary school has been 
modified by the organization of a junior high school 
which usually includes the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades; in some places there has been a downward ex 
tension to include a kindergarten and a nursery school. 

In general it may be said that, as has been the case 
throughout the evolution of elementary education in 
the United States, no sudden or radical changes seem 
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at present to be taking place. Because of the preva- 
lance of local autonomy in school administration in 
the United States, there is constant experimentation 
in individual cities and states. This activity is largely 
a development of the trends which have been traced 
for the period since 1892, and the innovations are in 
the nature of experimental extensions of the theories 
and philosophy which have been developed since that 
date. For example, the emphasis on curriculum 
building has resulted not so much in the introduction 
of new subjects into the elementary-school program 
as in the enrichment of those already found there at 
the turn of the century and in fusing or recombining 
some of them. Thus in many schools geography, his- 
tory, and civics have been replaced by social studies. 
In some progressive and experimental schools the 
names of other subjects which appeared prominently 
in the reports of the Committee on Economy of Time 
have been discarded and various areas of child inter- 
ests have taken their places. 

It is probably safe to say that even in schools and 
school systems where there have been no obvious 
changes in the program of studies, important changes 
have nevertheless taken place as a result of the work 
of the Committee on Economy of Time, the cur- 
riculum movement, and the activities of the Progres- 
sive Education Association (American Education Fel- 
lowship). Progressive ideas have changed the con- 
tent of courses in teacher-training institutions and 
have been effective in the development of new types 
of textbooks and other instructional materials. New 
methods of evaluating children’s progress in school 
and new ways of reporting such progress to parents 
have been developed. 

Predictions as to future developments in elementary 
education are, of course, speculative. This fact is 
illustrated by the prophecies contained in a study by 
the Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation (22) published in 1938. This study pointed 
out that the trend of birth rates in the United States 
had been downward for years, the decline being espe- 
cially great from 1925 to 1934. It stated that, as a 
result, the elementary-school enrollment began de- 
creasing in the period 1930-1932 and had continued 
its decline since then. “It has been stated that in the 
year 1935 more pupils were graduated from the ele- 
mentary schools than ever had been before or ever 
will be again. . . . Indeed, by 1936 the total ele- 
mentary and secondary enrollment showed a decrease 
of 67,000 below the 1935 peak” (22: 35). 

The group which made the study could not, of 
course, have known the imminence of World War II, 
and consequently they could not have foreseen the 
extraordinary reversal of school population trends 
Which has occurred as a result and an aftermath of 
the war. Because of this reversal, the whole com- 
plexion of the situation of the elementary school has 
changed and staggering problems have arisen to chal- 
lenge the educational world. 

Numerous studies have been made of the postwar 
situation with respect to school population. One of 
the most succinct and useful is by Douglass and Elliott 


(9). In it the authors describe the steadily rising 
birth rate since 1940. They admit that there is no 
way to forecast how long the trend will continue, but 
they point out that the wave of population increase 
will affect the enroliment of clementary schools for at 
least another decade beyond the present. For other 
research on clementary-school population, see page 
361. 

It is obvious that a large increase in the number of 
clementary-school children to be cducated throws a 
great strain on teacher-training institutions to recruit 
and train the required number of new teachers. ‘This 
number can only be estimated. Douglass and Elliott 
give estimates of the “additional teachers required over 
1946." The number for 1951 is 100,000. The sig- 
nificance of this estimate is increased by the fact that 
in 1946 there were 125,000 teachers who held “sub- 
standard or emergency certificates." The situation 
will be somewhat helped by the movement toward 
consolidation which is evident in many states. But 
this will by no means offer a complete solution to the 
problem, which is becoming more and more acute. 

Reference was made above to a stydy of population 
changes by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association (published in 1938), and the 
fallacy of one set of its conclusions was pointed out. 
Two other groups of findings and conclusions from 
this study, however, are probably as accurate now as 
they were when the study was made. One such group 
deals with the mobility of population in the United 
States. Although the demands of industry during the 
war accentuated the speed of migration from one 
section of the nation to another, so that a compre- 
hensive survey such as the one under discussion could 
not easily be made and would be of doubtful pre- 
dictive value if made, yet it seems probable that the 
Eeneral trends described by the National Education 
Association study of 1938 have not been basically 
altered, but if anything have been accelerated. 

The study showed that those sections of the country 
which produce the largest proportion of children to 
adults are not the areas where the children remain 
when they become adults. The Southeast and South- 
west are the regions in which there is the largest pro- 
portion of children to adults; there has been a con- 
stant migration from these regions, especially to the 
North Central and North Atlantic states. These facts 
mean that the burden of educating more than their 
share of the nation’s children has fallen upon those 
states which, because of their agricultural pursuits 
and lower per capita wealth, are least able to carry 
the load. In consequence some immediate plan for 
federal equalization of funds for education seems to 
be a logical development of democratic idealism. 

Finally, the study calls attention to the fact (22: 38) 
that, although it is important to develop vocational 
education in the secondary schools, “preparing for the 
enrichment of life through the employment of leisure 
time is another demand upon the school curriculum 
Which is made more emphatic by population changes. 
Vocational education is essential, but every adult owes 
to himself and to his fellow citizens more than merely 
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keeping himself well fed and busy. Educators must 
face the problem of assisting the unemployed young 
adult to make worthy use of his leisure time. The 
schools should also make a concerted effort to train 
young people in the skills and habits of self-entertain- 
ment, self-improvement, and constructive habits for 
present and future enjoyment. As the population 
grows older and as the life span is increased, the 
leisure years of old age will be increasingly signifi- 
cant.” 

It has already been stated that predictions with 
respect to future trends in elementary education lie 
in ine realm of speculation. Certain events in the 
educational world as a whole, however, indicate that 
a belief is warranted that there will be progress in 
the future in three different fields. 

‘There was a time in the history of education in the 
United States when the expectation of educational 
training of the great majority of our citizens ended 
with graduation from the elementary school. It was 
the only school of all the children of all the people. 
‘The tremendous growth in high-school enrollments 
since 1900, plus the raising of the compulsory school- 
attendance age in many states, has changed the situa- 
tion radically. Specialists in the field of secondary 
education are predicting that in a relatively short 
time the great majority of young people of high- 
school age will be in high schools. 

If these predictions prove to be true, then by that 
fact the purposes of the elementary school will be 
changed. When it was the only school for all the 
children of all the people, it was democracy’s last 
chance to insure that all citizens had the basic mastery 
of the skills, knowledge, and ideals which are requisite 
to good citizenship in our democracy. There was, 
consequently, a tremendous pressure in such fields as 
the social studies and arithmetic to include large 
amounts of subject matter which were at least of 
doubtful significance to children at the maturity level 
of the elementary school. Much was taught which 
Was recognized as too difficult for elementary-school 
children; it was taught with a sort of pious hope that 
it might be retained and become functional when the 
period of adulthood was reached. Too frequently, 
however, such learning on the part of children was 
Sheer verbalization and never did become functional. 

With the lengthening of the school-life expectancy 
of the average child to include junior and senior high 
school, much may be done to correct the situation 
described above. Basic training for citizenship may 
be stretched out over a longer period. To do this 
Wisely will require much study of the curriculum in 
the light of the greater amount of time available for 
common learnings for all citizens; and such study and 
curricular changes will constitute the first trend in 
elementary education in the future. 

The second trend is a consequence of the first. If 
the education of children from the kindergarten or 
grade one through grade twelve is to be looked upon 
as an integrated whole, then much study and planning 
must be carried on to make sure that the education of 
the child in the elementary school is closely and func- 
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tionally articulated with his work as a youth in the 
secondary school. This constitutes a great need in 
our American public-school system. In general, 
curricular specialists in each of the two fields have 
planned their recommendations in the light of their 
own theories with respect to the level they were study- 
ing with little regard for what came before or was to 
follow after in the careers of our school children. 

Finally it seems likely that the absorption of educa- 
tional theorists in the field of curriculum, and the 
consequent neglect of the area of basic theory of teach- 
ing and learning, may be altered. Many of the out- 
standing leaders in education in the past have made 
significant contributions in the field of theory of teach- 
ing. The names of such men as Herbart, Dewey, the 
McMourrys, Kilpatrick, and Morrison will suggest 
themselves to the student of elementary education as 
contributors to the theory of teaching. Interest in 
this field seems to have waned in the last twenty years 
as educational theorists have become more and more 
engrossed in the study of the curriculum. The work 
of such men as Daniel Prescott, Kurt Lewin, and 
Ronald Lippett seems to indicate a revival of interest 
in the realm of teaching theory. The student of ele- 
mentary education welcomes this revival and hopes 
that it will supplement the study of the curriculum 
with new approaches to the educative process through 
enriched and psychologically sounder methods of 
teaching. 

EDWIN H. REEDER 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II. PUPIL POP- 
ULATION. Births and enrollment. In a nation of 
free schools and compulsory education the number of 
children attending.school is largely predetermined by 
the number within the prescribed compulsory age 
limits. This is particularly true of the elementary 
school because it embraces most of the ages in which 
children are required to attend. In turn, the number 
within the age groups is predetermined by the number 
of annual births over a previous period of years. 
Naturally certain phenomena shade the picture, but 
Only to a minor degree. Annual deaths among school- 
age children, poor health, mental and physical handi- 
caps, and ineffective operation of compulsory educa- 
tion laws reduce the number actually attending school. 

Tt should not be inferred that as the general popula- 
lion increases there is a corresponding increase in the 
number attending elementary schools. In Table I it 
may be noted that of a total population of 62,947,714 
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{for the United States in 1890, 14,181,415 or 22.5 per 
cent were reported enrolled in public and private 
clementary schools. In 1920 the proportion was 19.7 
per cent and in 1940 it had dropped to 15.9 per cent, 
in spite of betier educational {facilities and stricter 
enforcement of attendance laws. Further examination 
of the table reveals that each decennial increase in 
total population was greater than the corresponding 
Increase in clementary-school enrollment. Between 
1900 and 1910 the general population increased 21 per 
cent, elementary-school enrollment 13.8 per cent. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 total population made a gain of 
7.2 per cent but school enrollment declined 12.7 per 
cent. The fact is that the nation's population was 
gradually shifting from younger to older age groups. 
Proportionately a larger number of persons beyond 
clementary-school ages were piling up in the general 
population. The trend is still in progress although 
presently retarded by the upswing in recent birth rates 
(4: 283; §: 23). 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL UNITED STATES POPULATION AND ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 1870-1940 SHOWING PERCENTAGE 
GROWTH BY DECADES 


(Ul: 6-7; 12). 


DECEN- TARY NUL MENT OF 
YEAR STATES NAL IN- SCHOOL EN- INCREASE TOTAL 
POPULATION CEASE ROLLMENT © OR  POPULA- 
DECREASE TION 
1890 62,947,714 — 12,181,415 — 22.5 
1900 75,994,575 20.7 16,224,784 14.4 21.3 
1910 91,972,266 21.0 18,457,228 13.8 20.1 
1920 105,710,620 14.9 20,864,488 13.0 19.7 
1930 122,775,046 16.1 23,588,479 13.1 19.2 
1940 131,669,275 7.2 20,995,469 —12.7 15.9 


The relationship among births, ages 4 to 15, and 
elementary-school population invites analysis. Table 
Il assists in this undertaking. The sharp fluctuations 
in births smooth out in the age-group 4 to 15 due to 
the fact that annual births enter the age groups after 
a four-year lapse and then become only one of the 
12 ages making up the group. Neither the declines of 
3.9 per cent and 5.9 per cent in births in 1926 and 
1932 nor the large gains of 17.6 per cent, 20.3 per 
cent, and 19.0 per cent in 1922, 1928, and 1942 ap- 
parently disturbed the regular biennial change in the 
age-group 4 to 15, chiefly because of their short 
duration. But the general birth-rate decline after 
1928, lasting for several years, began to register in 
1932. On the other hand, the increased births begin- 
ning in 1938 had not turned the age-group losses into 
gains by 1944. 

It is observable that elementary-school enrollments 
closely parallel the age-group pattern in percentage 
gain or loss, showing a steady growth to 1930, after 
Which there is a decline even greater than that of the 
age-group. The above analyses emphasize the rela- 
tionship between children born and the number en- 
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rolled in the elementary schools. They do not, how- 
ever, encompass the full history of enrollment. Birth 
statistics are not available prior to 1915 and age-group 
combinations fluctuate from period to period. 

From these illustrations it may be concluded that 
in the final analysis the number of elementary-school 
children is predetermined by the number born; but the 
relationships at a given time among births, total popu- 
lation, and school enrollments may not be identical, 
not even similar. Increased births, except over a 
period of years, may not produce an increase in an 
age group. General population increase may not pro- 
duce an increase in school enrollment. Both the 
amount and the rise and fall of these social phe- 
nomena must be taken into account. Sometimes they 
operate together, as shown in Table II where the up- 
swing of births from 1920 to 1924 caused correspond- 
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until the public school became securely established as 
a free school. The two ideals of separation of church 
and state and free schools soon increased the popu- 
larity of the public school and accelerated its growth, 
leaving the church school to depend upon its own con- 
stituency for support. Meanwhile nonsectarian pri 
vate schools for the scions of the wealthy and influ- 
ential arose. Both types of nonpublic schools have 
increased in uumber and pupil patronage but in no 
degree comparable with the growth of public schools 
(12). As employed here “private” will refer to both 
sectarian and nonsectarian schools. 

Complete and accurate school-population data are 
not available even now for private schools and were 
largely estimated in the years prior to 1930. Hence 
the comparisons presented in Table HI may not be 
wholly defensible. Over the long period beginning in 


TABLE I 
BIRTHS, ESTIMATED AGES 4 TO 15, AND TOTAL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1944 
(9: 2; 3: 370; 10: 8; 12) 


TOTAL PER CENT 
PER CENT ( a PER CENT PER CENT 
YEAR BIRTHS BIENNIAL ET AGES i ENNTAL BCI BIENNIAL Eo 
GAIN OR LOSS GAIN ORLOSS © Expy GAN ORLOSS SCE 
1920 1,508,874 — 26,214,491 -— 20,864,488 -— 79.6 
1922 1,774,911 17.6 26,827,140 243 21,628,282 3.7 80.6 
1924 1,930,614 8.8 27,439,789 23 22,372,075 3.4 81.5 
1926 1,856,068 — 3.9 28,052,438 2 22,937,745 2:5 81.8 
1928 2,233,149 20.3 28,665,087 2 23,503,416 de 82.0 
1930 2,203,958 — 1.3 29,277,740 2 23,588,479 0.4 80.6 
1932 2,074,042 — 5.9 28,822,969 —1.6 23,517,967 —0.3 81.6 
1934 2,167,636 4.5 28,368,198 —1.6 23,135,734 —1.6 81.6 
1936 2,144,790 — 1.1 27,913,427 —1.6 22,655,918 —2.1 81.2 
1938 2,286,962 6.6 27,458,656 —1.6 22,000,650 —2.9 80.1 
1940 2,360,399 3.2 27,003,886 —1.7 20,995,469 —4.6 77.7 
1942 2,808,996 19.0 26,549,114 —1.7 20,316,662 — 3.2 76.5 
1944 2,794,800 — 0.5 26,321,757 —0.9 19,792,055 —2.6 15.2 


TT HE 1A Ct MEM cre WE CEM SMCS SET A TONNE TU ES TE EOP ETO ERC CONES 


« Actual figures for 1920, 1930, 1940; other years interpolated. 


ing growth in ages 4 to 15 for several years and a 
steady increase in the number of elementary-school 
pupils. Again they may appear to work against each 
other, as in 1938 when births increased 6.6 per cent 
Over 1936 but the age-group 4 to 15 declined 1.6 per 
cent and continued to decline, affecting elementary- 
school enrollment. 

K Until the last two decades the elementary school 
in the United States has been defined as grades 1 
through 8 or kindergarten through grade 8. The con- 
cept of including the seventh and eighth grades with 
the secondary Schools is an outgrowth of the rise and 
expansion of the junior high school (g.v.). Statistics 
on school population on a national basis are still on 
the K-8 or 1-8 basis. For this reason the data re- 
ferred to above and to be referred to later are inclu- 
sive of kindergarten through grade 8. 

Private and parochial schools. The private church 
school was already operating in the United States 
When the public-school system was created in the exist- 
ing states. It derived some measure of public support 


1890 private elementary-school enrollment increased 
43 per cent by 1932 and then slowly declined, while 
the number of children in public elementary schools 
increased 70 per cent by 1930 and then registered @ 
annual decline. The large gain in private schools in 
1925 is probably due to the transition from estimated 
to more fuctual data. Another causal factor is the 
wave of prosperity following World War I and ter 
minating in 1929. In general private schools flourish 
in periods of prosperity and decline in periods 0 
depression. 

Throughout the period the relationship betwee 
public- and private-school population remained quite 
constant. The variation from 11.7 per cent in 1890 
to 7.3 per cent in 1920, as shown in the last column, 
is probably accounted for by inaccuracies in the en- 
roliment of private schools. Since 1930 the propor 
tion of approximately 90 per cent of total elementary 
enrollment in public schools and 10 per cent in private 
schools has remained virtually unchanged. The sli 
gain in the private schools beginning in 1940 is # 


een 
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TABLE HI 
ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1946 
(12) 


 nnnnmnmm__—_—_—_—_—__EOECETESESTEOEOTEOEETEOTEETETEEEEE EEE EEE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FRIVATE SCHOOLS 
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YEAR Number Per cent Per cent Number * Per cent Per cent 

Enrolled Increase of Total Enrolled Increase of Total 
mm ne fe St I mt mmm iit tad aind in MEE aaah Sitar hte tm Ee 
1890 12,519,518 —- 88.3 1,661,897 — 11.7 
1895 13,893,666 10.98 9.0 1,211,220 —27.1 8.0 
1900 14,983,859 7.8 92.4 1,240,925 2.3 7.6 
1905 15,788,598 5.4 92.1 1,347,000 8.5 7.9 
1910 16,898,791 70 91.6 1,558,437 15.2 84 
1915 18,375,225 8.7 91.9 1,615,091 3.6 8.1 
1920 19,378,927 5.5 92.7 1,485,561 8.0 7.3 
1925 20,998,988 84 90.9 2,100,000 41.4 9.1 
1930 21,278,593 1.3 90.2 2,309,886 9.99 9.8 
1932 21,135,420 0.7 89.9 2,382,547 3.1 10.1 
1934 20,765,037 —1.8 89.8 2,370,697 — 0.5 10.2 
1936 20,392,561 —1.8 90.0 2,263,357 - 4.5 10.0 
1938 19,748,174 3.2 89.8 2,252,476 — 0.5 10.2 
1940 18,832,098 4.6 89.7 2,163,371 — 3.96 10.3 
1942 18,174,668 3.5 89.5 2,141,994 — 0.99 10.5 
1944 17,713,096 2.5 89.5 2,078,959 — 2.9 10.5 
1946 17,500,000 —1.2 89.5 2,050,000 — 14 10.5 
* Largely estimated to about 1930 ® Estimated 


manifestation of the prosperity cycle engendered by 
the war. As stated above, private schools gain in time 
of prosperity. 

Urban and rural. Statistics separating urban and 
rural elementary-school population are available only 
for certain years, although total school enrollments 
have been reported more consistently. Table IV pre- 
sents a sample year showing certain related data. It 
is to be observed that, although the total rural popu- 
lation was smaller than the urban by approximately 
15,000,000 persons in 1930, the number in the age 


TABLE IV 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, 1930, AND SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, 1932 


(12: 1921-1932) 


number of children under five years of age per 1000 
women 20 to 44 years old was 310 in the urban popu- 
lation, 497 in the rural-nonfarm, and 648 in the farm 
population. At this rate the urban population of the 
United States was failing by 26 per cent to replace 
itself, whereas the farm-population birth rate was 
causing an increase of 44 per cent each generation 
(4: 284). 

It is somewhat surprising that the rural division of 
the population had in 1932 more elementary-school 
children enrolled than the urban. ‘Total enrollment 
Was larger in the urban division, due to better holding 
power of the urban secondary schools. It is also to 
be kept in mind that the division between urban and 
rural communities is a population of 2500. 

In view of the facts, it appears clear that any decline 
in elementary-school population will occur first and 
in greater intensity in urban communities, and that 


bt i) Tete temporary growth will register highest in the rural 
j areas. 

19301 TOOTH AE ll Rolls MGB. 5 Flemieninry schools fox Nerden J FO LOHAN 
Ages 5-17 years 15,685,345 15,885,977 the southern states have reported elementary-school 

Per cent 49.7 50.3 population and related data over a period of years for 

1932 Total enrollment 13,453,838, 12821,60° both white and Negro schools (12). Such data are 
He SSG limited, therefore, in that they do not present statistics 
enrollment 10,237,765 10,897,655 for all Negro elementary-school children throughout 

Per cent 48.4 51.6 the nation Since 1920 the number of Negro children 
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group 5 to 17 years was almost identical for the 
two groups, evidence of a concentration of the older 
age groups in urban areas (8: 99). This is due some- 
what to migration from rural to urban residence of 
Older-age persons. Probably a more important cause 
is the difference in fertility of rural and urban com- 
munities as pointed out by Edwards. In 1940 the 


enrolled in elementary schools in these specific states 
has followed the same general trend as have other en- 
rollments, as shown by comparing annual increases 
and decreases in Table V with similar data in Table I. 
From 1928 to 1934 was the only period of growth in 
the twenty-four-year period. 

Tf the data are to be taken at face value, the propor- 
tion of 4- to 15-year-olds in the elementary schools for 
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Negro children is as high as in all elementary schools. 
A comparison of the last columns of Tables I and V 
verifies this assertion. When the proportionate enroll- 
ments are broken down by elementary-school grades 
an entirely different picture is revealed regarding the 


TABLE V 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS FOR 
NEGROES IN CERTAIN STATES * 
1920-1944 


(12: 1920-1944) 


— ———————— —  — — 


PER CENT 
ELEMENTARY 
Hin ERO PER CENT ENROLLMENT 
INCREASE 1S OF 
AS POPULATION 
415 YEARS 
1920 2,070,374 — 77.4 
1922 2,110,021 1.9 80.5 
1924 2,108,050 —0.1 78.5 
1926 2,069,765 —0.2 72.0 
1928 2,123,446 2.6 74.1 
1930 2,169,992 2:2 81.0 
1932 2,217,339 As 82.7 
1934 2,266,913 2.2 84.6 
1936 2,250,045 —0.7 82.7 
1938 2,204,083 —2.0 79.3 
1940 2,174,262 —1.4 83.3 
1942 2,113,288 —2.8 —b 
1944 2,029,368 —4.0 —b 


* Number of states varied from sixteen to eighteen. 
b Data not available. 


schools for white and for Negro children in the states 
where both types of schools exist. Table VI presents 
data for three different years showing percentage 
grade enrollments. 

It is evident that only a small proportion of Negro 
children reach grade 8. In fact, the mortality is pro- 
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nounced beginning with grade 6. In both white and 
Negro schools there is an extreme piling up of children 
in grade 1, with a steady loss thereafter. This may 
be accounted for in part by the absence of kinder- 
gartens in many schools and the consequent holdover 
of children in the first grade. 

Survival in the elementary school. Survival rates in 
the school are indicated by: (a) the percentage of 
pupils enrolled in each grade over a period of ya, 
(b) the number per 1000 pupils enrolled in a given 
grade who continue to successive grades, and (c) the 
proportion of children of each age attending school. 
The United States Office of Education (12) compiles 
such data. For all schools combined the trend of per- 
centage enrollments as shown in Table VII is not 
identical with that of white and Negro schools as pre- 
sented in Table VI, but it is strikingly consistent. 
Grade 8 shows the largest percentage gain of all the 
grades. Children were staying in school longer. The 
high-school grades gained regularly, indicating also 
that the gains of grade 8 were carrying over to sec- 
ondary education. The over-all picture is one of 
stability and steady movement of children grade by 
grade. However, since per cent gains in one grade 
are balanced by losses in another the data shed little 
light on school mortality. 

A more accurate measure of survival is shown by 
data presented in Table VIII. Over the period of 
years embraced the record is not discouraging. In 
1925-26, of 1000 children enrolled in grade 5, 911 
were carried on to grade 6, 815 to grade 7, and 745 
to grade 8. This condition improved to 1929-30, 
when carryover out of 1000 pupils in grade 5 was 954, 
861, and 825 for the next three grades, respectively. 
A slight decline occurred in the next two years, after 
which the survival rate turned upward again until, of 
the 1000 fifth-grade pupils of 1935-36, 946 entered 
grade 6, 889 grade 7, and 839 grade 8. 

Marked improvement in the attendance of elemen- 
tary-school children during the four decades 1910 to 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGES ENROLLED BY GRADES IN SCHOOLS FOR WHITE AND FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 
IN CERTAIN STATES FOR SPECIFIED YEARS 


(12: 1937-1938) 


PER CENT ENROLLED 


eg tae 2 = EE SEO CCE eee 


1920 

ris White Negro 
Kindergarten 1.2 0.1 
Grade 1 19.7 38.5 
Grade 2 12.6 18.9 
Grade 3 12.7 14.9 
Grade 4 12.5 11.3 
Grade 5 11.1 75 
Grade 6 9.8 4.3 
Grade 7 8.0 2.3 
Grade 8 4.2 0.6 
Grade 9 3.6 0.9 
Grade 10 23 0.4 
Grade 11 14 0.2 
Grade 12 0.9 0.1 
Post Graduate — -- 


1930 1938 

White Negro White Negro 
0.8 0.2 0.6 0.3 
19.1 34.4 14.8 28.4 
11.8 14.7 10.7 13.3 
11.5 12.9 10.5 12.5 
10.7 11.3 10.3 11.4 
9.6 8.9 9.8 9.5 
8.8 6.6 9.1 7.7 
7.6 4.6 8.5 6.0 
4.1 1.6 4.3 2.3 
5.8 2.1 7.0 3.3 
44 1.3 5.7 2.3 
3.3 0.9 4.7 1.7 
2.5 0.6 3.9 1.2 
Bas Gad 0.1 0.1 
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TABLE Vil 


PERCENTAGE ENROLLMENT BY ELEMENTARY- AND MIOH-SCHOOL GRADES, 1933-34 TO 1945-44 
(12: 1943-44 Ch. 11, p. 34) 


PER CENT IN FACH ORADE 


GRADES 1933-14 1935.36 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 1943-44 
Kindergarten 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.6 3.0 
First 14.0 134 12.8 IE 11.9 24 
Second 10.0 9.7 9.6 92 9.0 9.5 
Third 99 9.6 94 9.2 8.9 9.3 
Fourth 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.9 8.9 
Fifth 92 9.2 90 8.8 8.8 8.7 
Sixth 8.1 8.8 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.6 
Seventh 8.3 8.3 84 8.3 84 8.s 
Eighth 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.8 7.3 
Ninth 7.0 7.5 7.6 7.9 7.9 1.6 
Tenth 5.8 6.1 6.4 7.0 6.9 6.4 
Eleventh 4.6 4.7 33 5.8 5.9 5.3 
Twelfth 3.8 4.0 44 5.0 5.2 4.3 
Postgraduate 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE VIII 


NUMBER SURVIVING PER 1000 PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE FIFTH GRADE IN THE YEAR INDICATED 
(12: 1943-44, Ch. 1p. 31) 


NUMBER SURVIVING PER 1000 PUPILS IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


GRADE 1925-26 1927-28 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 
Fifth 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Sixth 911 928 954 929 944 946 
Seventh 815 834 861 884 895 889 
Eighth 745 719 825 818 836 839 


1940 again comes to light in statistics on percentages 
attending by single ages. Reference to Table IX dis- 
closes a steady gain in all age groups, the largest being 
for age 15 followed closely by age 6. The nation's 
schools were enrolling an encouragingly high propor- 
tion of school-age children by 1940. The average per- 
centage rose from 80.5 in 1920 to 97.4 in 1940 
(5, 12). 

Schools for exceptional children. Most of the 
schools for delinquents, the blind, the deaf, and the 
feebleminded are publicly supported. Factual data 
are too scattering and scanty from which to draw 
conclusions regarding trends. In 1927, schools for 
delinquents enrolled 84,317, schools for the deaf 
17,582, schools for the blind 6084, and schools for 
the feebleminded and subnormal 104,025. 

Age and grade distribution of elementary-school 
population. Although the upper age limit in elemen- 
tary schools may generally be considered as 15 years, 
the age-grade distribution of elementary-school pupils 
in cities of New York State for the school year 
1946-47 reveals that 0.2 per cent were 16 years of age 
or over, most of them in grade 8. Table X presents 
the percentage age relationship by grades in New 
York. The span of ages per grade and the spread of 
grades within each age group are wide. Grade 3, 


for example, has ages 7 to 16 and over. There are 
10-year-olds in each grade except the kindergarten. 
Age 15 spreads from grade 2 to grade 8. These con- 
ditions connote the uneven progress of children 
through a graded school system with consequent re- 
tardation. Comparable data from other states would 
probably reveal as sorry a condition. 


TABLE IX 


PER CENT ATTENDING SCHOOL BY SINGLE AGES FROM 
6 TO 15 FOR THE UNITED STATES 1910-1940 


(GS, 12) 

AGES 1910 1920 1930 1940 
6 52.1 63.3 66.3 69.1 

7 75.0 83.3 89.4 92.4 

8 82.7 88.5 94.1 94.8 

9 86.2 90.4 95.6 95.6 

10 90.0 93.0 97.1 95.7. 

11 91.2 93.9 73 95.9 
12 89.8 93.2 97.1 95.5 
13 88.8 92.5 96.5 94.8 
14 81.2 86.3 92.9 92.5 
15 68.3 72.9 84.7 87.6 
Average 80.5 85.7 91.9 97.4 

per cent 
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TABLE X 


AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION: PER CENT OF EACH AGE ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 
OF CITY SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, 1947-48 


AGE IN SEPTEMBER 
4 5 6 7 8 ) 10 11 12 ie) 14 15 


16 and 
over 


— ————————_—————————————————— ——ে  — __ _ 


GRADE 


Kindergarten 99.76 43.48 0.56 3.03 

1 24 EPSON TF ER ALI4 1.01" 0:15 0.03: 0.02 0.01 

2 0.01 23.60 69.53 9.45 1.77 0.34 0.05 0.02 0.01 001 O00 

3 0.10023:17, 66.31" 11.19 2.65 0.58 0.112 0.03 0.01 0.04 "00% 
4 0.13 22.86 64.15 12.97 3.33 0.84 0.22 0.13 0.08 0.28 
রড 0.004 0.36 22.32 61.01 14.00 4.08 1.23 0.89 0.47 0.85 
6 0.01 0.41 22.53 58.43 14.67 5.02 3.68 245 3.98 
yy 0.01 0.45 23.04 57.99 22.68 24.08 22.19 2011 
8 0.02: 0.55 22.27] 70.81 71.20 4.716 TAZ 

TOTAL 100. LOO OO LOO: A004. 100... 100... 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100: 


Total Number 
of Pupils 34,861 


90,640 88,540 84,903 84,103 84,107 81,638 83,689 84,108 67,183 22,365 


7,922 1,758 


Future prospects. Prediction of population growth 
is as precarious as it is fascinating. Various methods 
have been employed in the interest of accuracy, but 
none has proved to be without limitations (2). Mathe- 
matical and statistical methods employed alone pro- 
ject future probabilities without consideration of social 
and economic phenomena. The statement that more 
pupils were graduated from elementary schools in 
1935 than will ever be graduated again was made 
without the faintest probability of a social upheaval 
like World War II (6: 35). The birth rate turned 
upward in 1937 and was undoubtedly accelerated by 
the war. Nearly 800,000 more children were born 
in 1947 than in 1943, two million more than in 1925. 
What effect will this major upswing have on the ele- 
mentary-school population and how long will it last? 

The answer to this bifurcated question can be given 
only in terms of present trends and foreseeable prob- 
abilities. Associated with the present facts on num- 
ber of annual births are the following long-term social 
and economic phenomena: (a) a declining national 
birthrate for over a century, (b) a small-family tend- 
ency firmly established, (c) a declining fertility of the 
female population of childbearing age, and (d) a re- 
stricted immigration (5: 23; 8: 21). There is, however, 
a growth in kindergarten enrollment and a rising tend- 
ency to retain children in school through the whole 
elementary-school period (5: 27). 

Augmented births since 1937 have already turned 
elementary-school population declines into gains. The 
estimates that this increase will continue to about 
1950 or 1955 will require revision in view of the 
continued strength of the birth-rate ascent (9). In 
view of the fact that children born one year do not 
enter the school-enroliment product until 4, 5, 6, and 
even 7 years later, and then remain in the elementary 
school an aggregate of at least six and more generally 
eight years longer, 1960-1965 appears to be the fore- 
seeable period when the enrollment will reach a new 
peak before receding. 

A projection of the school-age population based on 


births to 1946 gives evidence of an increase in ages 
5 to 14 to 1955, after which the beginning of a 
gradual recession (3: 370; 11: 29) is indicated. Births 
in 1947 exceeded those in 1946; births in 1948 promise 
to equal or exceed those in 1947 (7: 119). Revised 
projections of school-age population based on in- 
creased births in 1947 and 1948 will carry the peak 
enrollment of elementary schools into the 1960's. If 
the number of births should begin the expected de- 
cline in 1949, total elementary-school population will 
nevertheless continue to rise until it approximates the 
high point reached in the early thirties. If the ex- 
pected birth decline is postponed to 1950 or there- 
after, a new peak of elementary-school enrollment 
may be expected in the 1960's, exceeding the peak of 
the early thirties. Beyond that the forecaster can See 
nothing else than a return to the inevitable pattern 
of younger age-groups growing smaller at the expense 
of older age-groups, with a consequent loss in ele- 
mentary-school population. 
See also PoPULATION GROWTH. 
WAYNE W. SOPER 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II. ORGANI- 
ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Organization 
means structure or framework. When applied to the 
clementary school it means the framework through 
which and within which elementary schooling is car- 
ried forward. Major elements of organization consist 
of the number and size of schools, the distribution of 
schools, the number of years of schooling provided by 
the schools, the ages of the children served, and the 
many aspects of the internal organization of the 
schools. 

In 1944 the nation’s elementary-school children were 
taught in 169,905 public and 9730 private and paro- 
chial schools. Of the latter group 566 were nonsec- 
tarian, 7944 Catholic, 890 Lutheran, and the rest 
sponsored by other religious denominations. The 
public elementary schools ranged in size from less 
than 3 pupils in some one-teacher schools to 3209 
pupils, the largest elementary school in Chicago. 

The educational program in the public elementary 
schools was provided through 111,273 administrative 
units, approximately 18,000 of which were consoli- 
dated districts. The enrollment in these administrative 
units ranged from less than three pupils in the one- 
room districts to a million or more in some of the 
largest cities. In area these school districts ranged 
from less than one square mile (Dist. No. 3, Nevada 
County, Arkansas) to nearly 8000 square miles (San 
Juan County, Utah). The number of elementary 
schools per district ranged from 1 to 570, the latter in 
New York City. These figures indicate the immensity 
and the complexity of the task of providing elementary 
education in this country. The school districts which 
undertake this task are of many types. See SCHooL 
DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. i 

Research is urgently needed to determine the opti- 
mum, minimum, and maximum size of elementary- 
school attendance units. The only existing research 
bearing on this problem was conducted in relation to 
consolidation of districts in rural areas. These studies 
have suggested that the minimum size of attendance 
unit for an elementary school is one with sufficient 
pupils to justify the employment of at least one 
teacher for each grade. Present research evidence 
provides no guidance at all for urban school systems. 
The lack of research evidence is clearly exemplified 
in diverse practices now being followed in school 
building programs; some cities are developing small 
primary schools and more central intermediate schools 


whereas other cities are planning composite units 
housing 400 or more pupils from preschool grades 
through the sixth grade. 

This article is limited to certain aspects of the 
organization and administration of clementary schools, 
primarily in urban territory. Sce also ADMINISTRA- 
TION—CITY SCHOOL; BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS; CHILD ACCOUNTING; CLASS SizE; CoMPrUL- 
SORY EDUCATION; FINANCE, SCHOOL; HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION; KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; NEGRO EDUCATION; 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION; PRESCHOOL EDUCATION; PhRiI- 
MARY EDUCATION; PUPIL-PERSONNEL WORK; RURAL 
EDUCATION; SCHOOL LAW; SCHOOL PLANT; SCHOOL 
PROGRESS; TEACHER PERSONNEL; TEACHING LoAD; 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 

Length of elementary education. Historical records 
are not complete enough to give a clear picture of the 
number of years of schooling designated as elementary 
education during different periods of American his- 
tory. However, by 1890 an clementary-school course 
to be completed at age 13 or 14 had been adopted 
generally in the United States. In the South this 
course had been shaped into a seven-year program; 
in the New England states a nine-year elementary 
school had become the predominant type; the cight- 
year elementary school was favored in other sections 
of the country. 

Although there was no large-scale movement to 
shorten the period of elementary education until well 
into the twentieth century, the course which required 
eight or nine years for its completion was challenged 
as early as 1888. The discussions of the proper length 
of elementary- and secondary-school courses and their 
relation to college work led to the appointment in 
1893 of the Committee of Ten. At intervals from 
1893 to 1913 committee reports gave special attention 
to the question of including grades 7 and 8 in the 
secondary-school period. Deliberation by committees 
rather than experimental procedure was the method 
of approach to this problem during this period. For 
further information on this development, see JUNIOR 
HiGH ScHooL. 

In 1925 there was initiated an investigation in which 
careful examination was made of the relation of ad- 
ministrative units, the length of the school day and the 
school year, age of admission to the kindergarten and 
the first grade, subject offering by grades, enrollments, 
and the like, in 610 school systems in the United 
States (15). A comparison of achievement of pupils 
in grades 7 and 8 in selected seven-year and eight-year 
elementary schools in the United States and Canada 
was also made. Several other studies compared the 
graduates of seven-grade and eight-grade schools on 
the basis of achievement tests and marks in high school 
and college. The cumulative evidence of these studies 
indicated that the graduates of seven-grade elementary 
schools suffer no marked disadvantages in academic 
achievement and in subsequent educational work. 

Such data as are available suggest the unquestioned 
conclusion that the movement for reorganization of 
the upper elementary grades and their inclusion in the 
program of secondary education has received general 
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acceptance in the United States. By 1930, 54 per cent 
of 738 cities with populations of 10,000 and over con- 
cluded the elementary school with grade 5 or 6. In 
rural areas, especially in the one-teacher and two- 
teacher schools, the majority of elementary schools 
still consist of eight years of work (nine years in 
schools having kindergartens), except in Southern 
states where a seven-year course is prevalent. 

The lower limit of the elementary school has been 
arrived at mainly by convenience and educational 
theory rather than through research findings. Histori- 
cally children entered school when they were mature 
enough to be away from home and to walk the re- 
quired distance to school. By common experience age 
6 or 7 or § came to be the accepted school-entrance 
age. These experiences were later incorporated in the 
compulsory school-attendance laws. However, the 
lower limit of compulsory education (q.¥.) cannot be 
taken as the lower age limit of the elementary school 
because all the states permit younger children to attend 
public schools, including nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. The permissive attendance age is as low as 
3 years in 3 states and 4 years in 23 states. If one 
does not consider the kindergarten as an integral part 
of the elementary-school Program, then current prac- 
tice is almost universal in placing age 6 and the first 
grade as the lower limit of the elementary school. 

The extent to which the length of the elementary- 
School period is affected by the acceptance of the 
kindergarten (see KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION) and the 
nursery school (see PRESCHOOL EDUCATION) as inte- 
gral phases of the elementary-school program can be 
seen from several angles. Some states encourage the 
provision of formal schooling for children under 6 
years of age by permitting the inclusion of the attend- 
ance of children from 4 to 6 or 5 to 6 years of age 
When average daily attendance is reported as a basis 
for state aid. The child of nursery-school or kinder- 
Sarten age is recognized in the school census in 42 
states; 6 of these states enumerate children from birth, 
5 begin registering at age 4, 9 at age 5, 20 at age 6, 
and 1 at age 7. “Thirty-seven states have legislative 
Provisions covering the minimum age at which chil- 
dren may enter the kindergarten: 3 states specify 3 
Years as the minimum age, 21 states specify 4 years, 1 
state specifies 442 years, 7 states specify 5 years, 1 
state law reads “over 4 years,” 4 states provide for 
those “under 6,” and in 1 state the state department 
of education is authorized to set the minimum age. 
With one exception, all states now have some type of 
legislation with regard to the education of young 
children. + 

Present practice regarding the availability of nursery- 
School or kindergarten experience for young children 
Teveals a picture less extensive than the statistics on 
permissive legislation would Suggest. In 1947 reports 
from 203 school Systems in cities over 30,000 in popu- 
lation (57 per cent of all cities in this population 
group) showed kindergartens in Operation in 139 of 
these school systems. In many of the cities that oper- 
ated kindergartens this unit Was not available to all 
children of kindergarten age. In 1944 in the conti- 
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nental United States only 702,500 pupils attended 
public kindergartens out of approximately 2,500,000 
children of kindergarten age. Nursery schools have 
not yet become a generally accepted unit of the public- 
school system. Although the first public-school 
nursery was established in Los Angeles, California, in 
1910, the number had increased to only 11 by 1936; 
the other 274 nursery schools existing at that time 
were private institutions or research centers connected 
with universities or teacher-training schools. In 1936 
there were also 1913 nursery schools sponsored by the 
Federal Administration of Public Works. 

During World War II federal aid Was provided 
through the Lanham Act for child-care programs in 
defense areas. These Programs included (a) nursery 
Schools for children from 2 to 5 years of age and 
(b) school-age centers for before-school, after-school, 
and vacation care for children from 6 to 14 years of 
age. Altogether 829 child-care projects were estab- 
lished in 47 states, Washington, D. C., Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Some of the projects involved school-age 
centers only, others involved nursery schools only, 
whereas still others included both. The peak en- 
rollment in Lanham Act nursery schools was reached 
in May 1945, when 73,660 children were included. 
The peak enrollment in school-age centers came in 
July 1944, when 76,917 Children were served. During 
1946-47 nursery schools were still being operated with 
local and state funds in 28 of the 203 cities referred 
to above. 

The gist of the data presented in the preceding para- 
graphs is that educational theory has accepted the 
kindergarten as an integral part of the elementary- 
school program. Practice, as represented by legisla- 
tion and the actual existence of kindergartens, is 
moving in that direction as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. Educational theory likewise has accepted the 
nursery school as an essential phase of elementary 
education; practice, however, has not been able to give 
it that recognition. The synthesis of these analyses is 
that in educational theory the accepted length of ele- 
mentary education is 10 years, including children age 
2 to 12 inclusive. In actual practice the elementary- 
School period is 7 years for children in cities having 
kindergartens and junior high schools, 6 or 7 years 
in schools that do not have kindergartens (which 
includes most of the rural areas) but do include grade 
7 or grade 8 or both in Secondary education, and 7 
Or 8 years in schools that have neither kindergarten 
nor junior-high-school programs. 

There is need for comprehensive studies to ascertain 
the educational and health Values of nursery schools 
and kindergartens so that their status may rest on 
Sounder footings. Research is likewise needed regard- 
ing the unique role of the elementary school in rela- 
tion to the child’s subsequent education. The fact 
that the elementary school is nO longer a “finishing 
School” in the sense that most of its graduates do not 
£0 to secondary school has created a new type of re- 
lationship between elementary and secondary schools. 
This new Telationship has never been studied scientifi- 
cally. The need for Tesearch at this point is particu- 
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larly urgent, since many secondary schools are sub- 
stituting chronological age or general development for 
academic criteria as bases for admission. The ques- 
tion of the desirable upper limit for elementary educa- 
tion should be approached from new avenues. 

Length of school year. The average number of 
days or months per year that schools are in session 
has increased noticeably during the past 75 years. In 
1870 the average length of the school year in the 
United States was 132 days. In 1944 the average 
number of days that public elementary and secondary 
schools were in session, excluding holidays, was 175.5 
or about 834 months. The school year in 1944 was 
not the same length in all states or in all types of 
schools within the same state. lIllinois had a term 
length average of 186.6 days, as compared to Missis- 
sippi with an average length of only 148 days—38.6 
days or nearly two school months less. Eleven states 
had an average term length of less than 170 days, 
while 3 states (Arkansas, Indiana, and Mississippi) had 
less than 160 days. As a rule the school year was 
shorter in rural and small village schools than in the 
larger city schools. In 1940 the average length of 
school term was 181.7 days for urban and 167.6 for 
rural areas. Although the differences between urban 
and rural areas in length of school term are diminish- 
ing steadily, there still were 39 states in 1940 in which 
school terms in urban areas exceeded those in rural 
areas. In the same year the range in length of school 
term in rural areas was from 151.2 days (Ken- 
tucky) to 181.6 days (Michigan). 

Although the average school year was only 132 
days in 1870, a much longer school year was a com- 
mon practice in the larger cities even before this 
date. For example, in 1840 New York City had a 
school year of 49 weeks; Chicago, 48 weeks; Buffalo, 
12 months; Cleveland, 43 weeks; Detroit, 259 days; 
and Philadelphia, 251.5 days. Reals (26), in noting 
the reduction in city-school years during the period 
1841-1915, cited the following length of term in 1915 
for the same cities: New York City, 193 days; Chi- 
cago, 193 days; Buffalo, 190 days; Cleveland, 192 
days; Detroit, 191 days; and Philadelphia, 195 days. 
In contrast the average length of the rural-school year 
Increased from 116.9 days in 1890 to 167.2 days in 
1942. 

The trend toward a longer school year is in har- 
mony with the expanding objectives and curriculum of 
the elementary school, and research has shown that 
longer school terms result in increased accomplish- 
ment of pupils. Barnard’s comparison (3) of the 
achievement of boys and girls who attended short- 
and long-term rural schools in three Alabama counties 
Shows that on subject-matter tests pupils in long-term 
Schools made significantly higher scores than those 
attending short-term schools; that there were no 
Significant differences between the two groups of 
Pupils on mental tests; and that retardation of pupils 
attending short-term schools was cumulative in effect, 
there being greater retardation in the sixth grade than 
in the fifth, and greater in the fifth than in the fourth. 
Van Wagenen’s comparison (33) of pupil achievement 
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in rural, town, and city schools in Minnesota showed 
median differences in achievement of one-half year in 
reading for comprehension; approximately one-half 
year in the information and thought phases of Ameri- 
Can history, in the information phase of geography, 
and in fundamental operations in arithmetic; and sta- 
tistically significant although somewhat smaller dif- 
ferences in the thought phases of geography and 
arithmetic and in spelling in favor of the nine-month 
school year as compared to the eight-month school 
year in rural schools. Certain differences in achieve- 
ment were in favor of pupils attending graded schools 
in the towns and cities as compared to pupils of com- 
parable mental abilities attending rural schools having 
the same length of school year. 

Although the evidence is clear-cut that a 9-month 
or a 10-month school year is more effective than a 
7-month or an 8-month term, it cannot be inferred 
that increasing the school year to 11 months or to 12 
months would be accompanied by corresponding in- 
creases in attainment. (For further discussion of this 
point see the later sections on Attendance at school 
and All-year school.) 

Length of school day. At present the question as 
to the optimum length of school day cannot be an- 
swered in terms of research data. No one has been 
able to determine scientifically how long a school day 
Or year is necessary for achieving the objectives of 
the public-school program. Neither has anyone de- 
termined scientifically the scope of a curriculum which 
can be attained under existing lengths of the school 
day or year. Likewise there are no scientific answers 
to the questions as to how many hours a day a pupil 
can profitably spend in study or how many hours a 
day a teacher can do efficient teaching. It is likely 
that individual differences in teachers and in pupils 
may make it very difficult, if not impossible, ever to 
arrive at experimentally determined answers to these 
questions. 

Convenience, tradition, and such factors as the age 
of the children and the distance they live from school 
have been important influences in determining our 
present practices as to the length of the school day. 
Historically children attended school during such 
hours of the day as it was convenient and desirable for 
them to be away from home. The length of school 
sessions has not changed noticeably during the past 
70 years. The most recent (1939) comprehensive 
study of time schedules showed the median length 
of school day (in minutes), including lunch and recess 
periods, in 73 cities above 100,000 in population, to 
be: grade 1, 391; grade 2, 395; grade 3, 398; grades 
4, 5, and 6, 399; and grades 7 and 8, 400. Data from 
408 cities in all population groups showed the median 
length of the child's day to be approximately the same 
in cities of all sizes. Wide variations existed in the 
practices of various cities; the range in the length of 
the school day, including lunch and rest periods, was 
from 8 hours in one city to 4 hours in another. 

A survey of kindergarten time schedules in various 
parts of the United States indicated that little effort 
has been made to standardize them. Kindergarten 
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Sessions vary greatly in their duration. Some are all- 
day sessions whereas others are half-day sessions. 
Some begin as carly as 8:10 and dismiss at 11:45 
O'clock, while others begin as late as 9:00 and dismiss 
as carly as 11:00 o'clock. The afternoon session, 
which in most cities is attended by the younger chil- 
dren, usually lasts from 1:15 to 3:30. Similar vari- 
ations in length of daily sessions prevail in the nursery 
schools. The day nurseries, whose chief function is 
the relief of unsatisfactory economic or social condi- 
tions in the home, invariably have full-day sessions, 
93 per cent of them being open at least 10 hours a 
day. Two thirds of the nursery schools whose chief 
purpose is the education and training of young chil- 
dren operate on half-day sessions, 56.9 per cent of 
them being Open 3 hours or less per day. 

The continuously expanding curriculums and fuhc- 
tions of elementary and secondary schools make it 
difficult to see how added purposes can be attained 
under a seemingly constant length of school day. Ap- 
parently there will need to be a critical evaluation and 
realignment of relative emphasis in curriculum content 
and activities or a readjustment in the direction of 
more time for schooling. In each school system, as 
8 rule, the length of the school day is standardized 
for the different school units on a district-wide basis. 
Is it likely that the school day should be longer or 
Shorter in some buildings than in others? Should the 
School day be longer or shorter for some children than 
for others in the same building? What about the 
length of the school day for children who travel long 
distances on school buses? What is the relation of 
length of school day to length of school year in vari- 
Ous types of communities? These and other related 
issues should be subjected to research. 

Entrance to the first grade. There is popular ac- 
ceptance of the notion that age 6 is the time when 
children should enroll in the first grade. How this 
happened to come about is not clearly understood. 
Perhaps the practice evolved because six-year-old chil- 
dren were mature enough to leave home and to travel 
the necessary distance to school. Of course, not all 
children start school at 6 years of age. Undoubtedly 
the varying ability of Young children in different parts 
of the country to travel to school Was given consider- 
ation in the formulation of compulsory-school-attend- 
ance laws because in only 3 states are children under 
7 years of age required to attend, but all states permit 
the attendance of children Younger than the lower 
compulsory-attendance limit. Within this framework 
of popular opinion and legislation it has become 
almost universal practice in this country to have chil- 
dren enter the first grade at age 6. Those who enter 
much earlier or much later are considered underage 
Or overage for the grade. 

Another practice which evolved Was the curriculum 
for the first grade. It was only natural that the cur- 
riculum emphasis in the first year of schooling should 
be Teading, with the resulting grade placement of ma- 
terials, standards of accomplishment, and criteria for 
Promotion, all dealing mainly with reading. When 
Objective measurement of mental ability and achieve- 
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ment became generally possible, it was gradually dis- 
covered that the first-grade curriculum was too diffi- 
Cult for nearly 50 per cent of six-year-old children. 
The full force of this discovery was not felt until 
about 1930. Studies showed that a. mental age of 6 
Or 6.5 years was essential for success in first-grade 
reading. Two important questions were then asked. 
Should children be kept out of the first grade until 
they were mature enough to cope with the first-grade 
curriculum? Should the first-grade curriculum be 
modified? The most common initial method of meet- 
ing the problem was not a modification of the curricu- 
lum but a change in admission practices. Many school 
systems pondered and others adopted a policy of ad- 
mitting pupils to grade 1 on the basis of mental age; 
others established a “prefirst grade” or a “junior first 
grade” in which the immature pupils were classified 
until they were ready for the work of the first grade. 

Since the public school could not very well prohibit 
the attendance of six-year-olds whose mental ages had 
not reached the 6 or 6.5 year level, there developed 
a growing dissatisfaction with these administrative ad- 
justments. During this same time interval there oc- 
curred a marked extension of kindergartens, increasing 
interest in nursery schools, extensive investigation of 
many areas of development of young children, and 
nation-wide activity in curriculum revision. The gen- 
eral result was a disappearance of the question whether 
six-year-olds should be permitted to enter the first 
grade. Attention was focused upon the adjustment of 
curriculum, methods, and instructional materials sc 
that first-grade children of all levels of ability could 
be successful, each according to his capacity. Much 
Of the research has centered Upon the question of 
reading readiness. 

The net result of this series of developments is a 
more firmly established acceptance of the notion that 
all children should enter the first grade at about age 6. 
This general practice is now illuminated with carefully 
thought-through educational theory and substantiated 
With research evidence. 

Articulation between grades and schoo! units. In 
the field of elementary education the articulation prob- 
lems are clustered about five major points: (a) the 
relationship between the kindergarten and the first 
grade; (b) the progress of pupils from grade 1 to 
grade 2; (c) relation of the primary school to the in- 
termediate grades; (d) relationship of the elementary 
school to the secondary school; (e) the internal or- 
Eanization of the elementary school. 

Research on the relation of the kindergarten to the 
first grade has not gone far enough to give the answers 
to the questions involved. The experience of many 
School systems, however, is pointing to desirable solu- 
tions. Among the things that are being tried are; two 
years of kindergarten experience (for children of age 
4 to 6), especially for pupils of limited background or 
those not speaking English; readjustment of the re- 
quirements of the first-grade curriculum; readjustment 
of the nature of the first-grade program so that there 
is a greater similarity of procedure in these two con- 
tiguous units; greater emphasis in the kindergarten on 
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preparing children for the first-grade work; modifica- 
tion of the criteria for promotion from the first grade 
to the second grade; development of cumulative 
records which are passed from the kindergarten to 
cach succeeding grade; housing the kindergarten in the 
elementary-school building; and placing the super- 
vision of the kindergarten and primary grades under 
one person. 

The articulation problems at the first-grade level, 
and to some extent throughout the primary grades, 
center around the relationship between the maturity 
of children and the curriculum. More than half of 
the nonpromotion that is found in the elementary 
school occurs in the primary grades. In annual-pro- 
motion schools about twice as many pupils repeat 
grade 1 as repeat any other grade. In semiannual- 
promotion schools grade l-low has more than three 
times as many repetitions as any of the other grades. 
In both annual- and semiannual-promotion schools 
relatively few children repeat grades above the fourth, 
except in certain rural schools in which there are more 
frequent repetitions in grades 7 and 8. See also 
SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

By the experience method different school systems 
are endeavoring to effect improvements through selec- 
tive admission to the first grade, by the establishment 
of junior first grades, by the improvement of teaching 
methods in beginning reading, by the development of 
a closely knit primary school in which school grades 
have been eliminated and in their place are small, 
flexible progress groups without grade designation 
until they are ready to enter the fourth grade, by 
greater adaptation of instruction to individual differ- 
ences, and by the modification or eliminauon of 
achievement standards as criteria: for promotion. 
Which one or which combination of these methods 
will ultimately prove to be the best solution cannot 
be stated at this time. 

Some of the difficulties of integrating the primary 
school with the intermediate grades have already been 
mentioned. Another important articulation problem 
Brows out of the shift in curriculum scope and em- 
phasis at the fourth-grade level. Since this factor is 
largely responsible for the large amount of non- 
promotion in the primary grades, it is likely that 
articulation between the primary and intermediate 
grades will be improved as solutions are found for the 
Problems implied by the adaptive procedures described 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Studies of school management have focused atten- 
tion upon the following articulation problems at the 
Point of transition from the elementary to the sec- 
Ondary school: (a) school buildings with rigid walls 
and a long useful life as a handicap to articulation; 
(b) marked differences in teacher viewpoints creating 
difficult adjustment problems for the pupils, the high- 
Schoo] teachers trained in academic disciplines often 
being concerned only with achievement in subject 
matter and unsympathetic toward individual differ- 
ences in ability and the interests of vigorous adoles- 
cents; (c) pupil maladjustment resulting from a sud- 
den transition from one teacher to many teachers and 
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many auxiliary activities; (d) pupil maladjustment re- 
sulting from a sudden transition from a formal dis- 
Ciplinary situation to one of greater freedom and 
self-direction; (e) pupil maladjustment resulting from 
a changed emphasis in curriculum, changed methods 
of teaching, and changed criteria for promotion; (f) 
determination of the criteria which shall be the basis 
for admission to the secondary school; (g) determina- 
tion of the types of pupil data and records which shall 
accompany the pupil as he enters the secondary school 
and of the uses the secondary school can make of 
these data. 

Systematic research efforts have not yet been di- 
rected toward many of these problems. School sys- 
tems, however, are following the leads suggested by 
educational theory and have undertaken certain meas- 
ures, among which are: transmission from the ele- 
mentary school to the secondary school of extensive 
cumulative records of the pupils’ elementary-school 
careers, coordination of courses of study, interschool 
visits and conferences by faculty members, greater 
efforts at the orientation of the pupils entering the 
secondary school, more extensive guidance and pupil 
personnel work at the secondary-school level, greater 
recognition of individual differences at the high-school 
level, coordination of supervisory efforts between the 
elementary and the secondary units, and revision of 
criteria for graduation from the elementary school! 
and for admission to the high school. Not enough 
data have been presented on the effectiveness of 
various approaches to these problems to permit gen- 
eralization. 

Studies dealing with articulation have been almost 
nonexistent during the past twenty years. The only 
recent study was made by Speer (31) in 1945 and 
dealt with schools in two rural counties in Texas. One 
of these counties had a system of bus transportation 
which made the school system equivalent to a county 
unit with one centralized twelve-grade school. The 
other county had a centrally located district which 
operated a twelve-grade program; this district was sur- 
rounded by nineteen small rural districts, each oper- 
ating only an eight-grade elementary school. In terms 
of the issues investigated, Speer found that the type 
of school organization appeared to be unrelated to 
the scope and nature of articulation problems. Many 
other types of studies are needed to cast light upon 
the articulation problems identified in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Articulation problems relating to the internal organ- 
ization of the elementary school are dealt with by 
various procedures treated in the following sections 
of this article. See also INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES. 

Instructional organization of schools. Although 
some writers disagree, it is usually stated that the 
Quincy Grammar School of Boston was the first school 
in America organized on a graded plan similar to that 
now characterizing the majority of graded schools. 
The organization of the Quincy school was effected by 
J. D. Philbrick in 1848. The merits of the graded 
plan, particularly its administrative convenience, were 
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soon recognized by other superintendents, and the 
graded system spread rapidly. By 1860 nearly all the 
cities of the country had adopted the plan, at least in 
those school buildings which could readily be adjusted 
to house the new organization. By 1870 the graded 
schools in many of the cities had become so thor- 
oughly organized and systematized that many unde- 
sirable practices had developed. Among the evil 
effects of the rigid organization and the prevailing 
annual promotions were heavy pupil mortality in the 
form of nonpromotion, overageness, and elimination 
from school. The pendulum had swung from no 
system to nothing but system. Leading educators were 
recognizing the defects of the graded plan with its 
annual promotions, and attempts to remedy the situ- 
ation were made in some quarters. 

Several plans of organizing a school for instruction 
have attained rather widespread recognition. Al- 
though research has not yet provided a scientific evalu- 
ation of these plans, some indication of their merit 
is provided by their permanence and popularity. 

1. ST. Louis PLAN. Following 1857, when the 
graded plan was formally adopted, many modifications 
were made in the St. Louis organization. When anew 
course of study was prepared in 1862, the work of 
each year was divided into four ten-week units and 
promotions were made every ten weeks. The St. Louis 
school system had, in reality, adopted a quarterly pro- 
motion plan, a unique variation from the annual 
promotion which was generally in vogue. Many text- 
books on school administration give 1872 as the date 
of establishment of the St. Louis quarterly plan, al- 
though Boykin’s report (5) shows that the new course 
of study which provided for quarterly intervals was 
adopted in 1862. The discrepancy in dates may result 
from the fact that the quarterly plan may not have 
been established on a city-wide basis until 1872 or that 
Superintendent Harris gave no public written account 
Of it until his annual report for 1871-72. 

The quarterly promotion plan is still in vogue in the 
elementary schools of St. Louis. In actual present 
practice the promotions in November and April, at 
the end of the first and third quarters of the school 
year, are essentially paper promotions. The records 
are merely closed on one quarter and the pupils en- 
rolled in another, usually with the same teacher and a 
continuous program. The break, however, does afford 
a convenient place for individual special promotions 
or demotions. Also most of the schools maintain one 
Or more classes in each quarter of the grade at all 
times. 

The extent to which the quarterly promotion plan 
has been adopted by other cities is not clearly estab- 
lished. Boykin’s study in 1890, including returns from 
465 cities, revealed only 32 cities having promotion 
periods of ten weeks or less in the first grade and only 
9 cities having quarterly promotion in the third grade. 
In 1929 a study by Otto (20) of promotion practices 
in cities ranging in population from 2500 to 25,000 
revealed only 4 cities out of 395 in which promotions 
Were other than annual or semiannual. A similar 
Summary from 555 school systems in cities of all Sizes, 
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reported in 1931, showed only 5 cities in which was 
evident a tendency to promote pupils at any time dur- 
ing the year; in 3 of these cities quarterly promotions 
were favored. Although there may be a number of 
school systems which did not report when any of the 
above-named studies were made, it seems safe to con- 
clude that quarterly promotions have not been adopted 
widely and that this particular administrative innova- 
tion has been confined in the main, at least over a 
period of years, to the city in which it was first 
established. 

2. PUEBLO PLAN. Preston W. Search has been named 
as the first one in America to voice loud protests 
against the class lock-step methods of teaching and to 
urge complete individual progress for each pupil. He 
put his idea into practical operation in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, while engaged there as superintendent of schools 
from 1888 to 1894. The work in each subject in the 
high school was outlined in such a way that each child 
progressed at his own rate. All units in each course 
were studied by each pupil but were completed at 
different rates. No marks were given. The teachers’ 
records merely indicated the number of units each 
student had completed satisfactorily. Although the 
plan perhaps was applied more extensively in the high 
school, Search (30) described its application in the 
intermediate grades. In these grades the same amount 
of work was not expected of all pupils; the brighter 
pupils were cared for by enlarged and supplemented 
assignments. 

Search’s plan experienced only a short history in 
Pueblo, being discontinued in 1894, the year he went 
to the superintendency of Los Angeles. During the 
one year that Search was in Los Angeles he was un- 
Successful in establishing the plan there. How exten- 
sively the basic principles of the Pueblo plan were 
adopted elsewhere is difficult to state. In the writings 
by Search numerous illustrations are given from prac- 
tices in other cities in which one or more elements of 
the Pueblo plan were adopted. A survey made bya 
Joint Committee of the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and reported by C. S. Hartwell (12) in 1910 
showed that 203 out of 965 cities reporting had tried 
the Pueblo plan and that in 278 other cities the plan 
Was favored. The report by Hartwell does not make 
clear whether the Pueblo plan was adopted in toto 
by these 203 cities or whether only certain elements 
Were introduced; nor does it show in what grades or 
subjects the Pueblo ideas were used. It is likely 
that only certain phases of the plan were adopted in 
the majority of these 203 cities. A questionnaire sent 
to 200 superintendents in 1922 by Ayer (2) revealed 
the Pueblo plan in operation in 13 of the 124 cities 
from which replies were received. In Ayer’s investi- 
gation the various promotion plans were defined in 
such a way that an item might be checked with a 
positive reply if a school system was using only one 
or more of the elements basic to a given plan. The 
report of the study does not indicate clearly the extent 
to which the cities reporting the existence of a certain 
plan were following it in its entirety, 

There are no recent data on the extent to which the 
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Pueblo plan is in operation in public schools. Perhaps 
the term “Pueblo” plan has been obscured or lost as 
the elements of individualization and enrichment for 
brighter pupils have undergone new developments. 
Obviously the Pueblo plan included many elements 
which are similar to certain phases of the programs 
developed on the elementary level by Frederic Burk 
at the San Francisco State Normal School and by 
Carleton W. Washburne at Winnetka, Ilinois. At the 
high-school level there are some similarities between 
the Pueblo plan and the Dalton laboratory plan and 
the mastery technique developed by H. C. Morrison 
at the University of Chicago High School. A leaflet 
from the United States Bureau of Education in 1926 
listed 44 cities which reported the use of the Winnetka 
technique. Most of these reports showed that what- 
ever plan had been adopted was used in one or more 
buildings, in one or more grades, or in certain sub- 
jects. Doubtless there are also many other schools 
or classrooms in which various methods are used to 
provide for individual differences in pupils, but the 
devices have not been given a specialized title. 

3. CAMBRIDGE PLAN. The original Cambridge plan, 
established in 1893, outlined the same work for all 
pupils for the first three grades of a nine-grade ele- 
mentary-school course. The work of the last six 
grades was arranged in two parallel courses, the regu- 
lar course which required six years for its completion 
and a special course for brighter pupils which could 
be completed in four years. In 1910 the nine-year 
elementary-school course was reduced to eight years, 
and the double-track plan was extended to include all 
eight grades. The Cambridge program provided 
Chiefly for the average and superior children. The 
study by Hartwell (12) showed that 78 out of 965 
cities reporting had tried the Cambridge plan and that 
it was favored in 235 other cities. Hartwell’s study, 
Published in 1910, apparently was made before the 
Original Cambridge plan was modified. Ayer’s study 
(2) in 1922 showed only 3 cities using the Cambridge 
Plan. Tt is reported that the new Cambridge plan, 
as established in 1910, has been discontinued in the 
city of Cambridge. 

4. PORTLAND (OREGON) PLAN. In the Portland plan 
the nine-grade course of study was divided into fifty- 
four units. A child who was a member of a regular 
Progress group would cover six of these units each 
year or three each semester. The more capable chil- 
dren of each class were placed in a separate division 
Which was permitted to cover eight units of the course 
per year (except the last year, in which only six units 
Were covered), thus completing the full course in 
Seven years. The two courses articulated at various 
points so that pupils might be transferred from the 
Tapid-progress to the regular groups and vice versa. 
According to a letter (June, 1933) from Superin- 
tendent C. A. Rice this plan was discontinued in Port- 
land about 1915. The extent to which it was adopted 
by other schools or is now in vogue in public schools 
cannot be clearly established. The plan as such may 
have lost its identity, but elements of it, particularly 
the division of the course into specific units with more 
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rapid progress for superior children, have been de- 
veloped by other schools. 

5. BATAVIA PLAN. The plan at Batavia, New York, 
made special provision for slow-learning children in a 
school in which large classes (eighty or more pupils 
per room) prevailed. Each room had two teachers, 
One a direct-instruction teacher and the other an as- 
sistant who coached the laggards at a desk in the rear 
of the room. The assumption underlying the arrange- 
ment was that with extra individual instruction each 
child could come up to the standard. The plan has 
been gradually eliminated in Batavia. Superintendent 
C. P. Wells stated (in a letter, May 1933) that in 
1923 there were 10 classrooms in the city in which 
there were two teachers. At the date of his writing 
there were only two such classrooms. Hartwell’s re- 
port (12-1910) shows that 145 out 'of the 965 cities 
reporting had tried the Batavia plan. Ayer’s study (2) 
in 1922 revealed 12 cities in which certain features of 
this plan had been adopted. Accurate information as 
to the extent of its present use is not available, but it 
would seem safe to conclude that there are few cities 
at present in which may be found two full-time 
teachers in a classroom. Elements of the Batavia 
plan may be recognized, however, in various special 
classes, especially those designed to bolster up the 
achievements of overage and retarded children. 

6. NORTH DENVER PLAN. The North Denver plan 
represents the reverse of the Batavia idea, the bright 
pupils being singled out for special help rather than 
the slow ones. ‘The class organization remained largely 
intact, with all pupils covering the minimum assign- 
ments and with enriched assignments on each topic 
provided for the brighter pupils. In order that the 
scheme for enriching the curriculum for superior pupils 
might work out more effectively, each classroom was 
equipped with a carefully selected reference library of 
from fifty to seventy-five volumes. Hartwell’s report 
(12-1910) showed that 162 cities had tried the North 
Denver plan. Ayer’s investigation (2) of 1922 showed 
15 cities using it. Recent data as to the extent of its 
use are not available. In Denver itself (according to 
a letter of May 1933 from C. L. Cushman, formerly 
Director of Research and Curriculum in Denver) there 
has not been anything by that name in effect in the 
schools for a considerable number of years. Perhaps, 
as with other plans, the name has been obscured as 
elements of it have found expression in other schools. 
Differentiated curriculums and differentiated assign- 
ments bear similar characteristics. 

7. SANTA BARBARA CONCENTRIC PLAN. The Santa 
Barbara concentric plan divided the pupils of each 
grade into three groups—A, B, and C sections. All 
pupils did the basic content included for the C level, but 
the B pupils did more extensive work than the C groups, 
and the A groups did still more than the B pupils. 
Pupils from the A sections were transferred to the C 
sections of the next higher grade when transfers were 
made. No data are at hand as to the extent of present 
use of the plan. In the city of Santa Barbara (accord- 
ing to a letter, May 1933, from Superintendent P. E. 
Stewart) the plan was found impracticable after a 
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short trial and had not been in use for many, many 
years. Ayer (2) reported 4 cities using it in 1922. It 
is likely that the plan as such was not extensively 
adopted. The direct lineage between the Santa Bar- 
bara experiment and present plans for providing for 
individual differences can be implied from the fact 
that Frederic Burk established the Santa Barbara plan 
and later started the individual work at the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School. C. W. Washburne, form- 
erly of Winnetka, Illinois, and Willard Beatty, formerly 
of Bronxville, New York, were associated with Burk at 
the San Francisco school. 

§. PLATOON SCHOOL. The platoon or work -study- 
play or duplicate school may be characterized as a plan 
of organization which provides for the division of the 
pupils into two groups, called platoons, and which 
provides a schedule of classes arranged so that one 
platoon is studying the fundamental subjects in home- 
rooms while the other platoon is engaged with activity 
subjects in special rooms. Since all school facilities, 
including auditorium, gymnasium, and playground, 
are in full use all the time, the school plant can ac- 
commodate from one fourth to one third more pupils 
than a building scheduled on some other basis. De- 
partmentalization of instruction is an essential feature 
of the platoon school. 

The first platoon school, organized by Superin- 
tendent William A. Wirt in 1900 in Bluffton, Indiana, 
Was changed back to a conventional school when he 
accepted the superintendency in Gary, Indiana. The 
first permanent platoon school was thus established 
in Gary, Indiana, in 1908. Since that time the plan 
has been adopted, although in many modified forms, 
by many other cities. In 1929 there were 1068 platoon 
schools in 202 cities in 41 states. In Gary, Indiana, 
modifications in the platoon organization were in- 
augurated in 1940; the single-teacher-per-grade plan 
Was to be effected in all first-grade sections and in 
grades 2 and 3 the schedule was to be Tevamped so 
that each pupil would have approximately 80 per cent 
Of the school day with one teacher. 

Efforts to evaluate the plan have centered upon the 
relative efficiency of platoon and nonplatoon schools 
from the standpoints of enrichment of curriculum, 
cost and building economies, attendance, pupil prog- 
Tess, and achievement in the common-school subjects. 
Most of the research has been focused on a compari- 
Son of pupil achievement. Reinoehl in 1934 sum- 
marized the complete studies that had been made in 
13 cities and partial studies from 8 additional cities. 
Out of 125 comparisons of test results from the 13 
Cities, covering reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
Social studies, and certain other subjects, 89, or 71 per 
cent, were favorable to the platoon school. In only 3 
Of these cities were the studies made by equating the 
groups and by controlling certain other factors. Only 
a few carefully controlled studies have been made 
Since 1934. The net result of the comparative study 
of pupil achievement in platoon and nonplatoon 
Schools is inadequate for Sweeping conclusions, but the 
available evidence favors the platoon school. 

About a dozen studies have made comparisons of 
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pupil progress in platoon and nonplatoon schools. 
Although all of these studies have serious limitations, 
such evidence as they give appears to be favorable to 
the platoon school. A similar summary statement 
holds true regarding the comparisons on attendance. 
In cost and building economy the platoon schools 
have a distinct advantage, the estimates being about 
30 per cent on initial cost of building and about 20 
per cent on operation, maintenance, insurance, and 
depreciation; these economies result from the fact that 
a platoon school will accommodate about one third 
more pupils than the same sized plant in which another 
type of program is operated. There is no clear-cut evi- 
dence that the platoon school has a more enriched 
curriculum than other types of elementary schools. 
Years ago, when the typical elementary school had a 
limited program stressing the tool subjects, there was 
no question about the broader curriculum of the 
platoon school, but in recent years elementary schools 
generally have incorporated more music, art, library, 
science, auditorium, and gymnasium activities into 
their programs so that new studies are necessary to 
determine the comparative curriculum enrichment. 

The elements of the platoon-school program which 
have been subjected to critical study constitute only a 
partial evaluation of any school program. A com- 
plete evaluation of the platoon school as compared 
to other types of organization should also include an 
analysis of such items as mental hygiene of pupils 
and teachers, recognition of individual differences, 
integration of children’s educational experiences, de- 
partmentalization of instruction, personality and char- 
acter development, teaching load, and achievement in 
the special subjects. These are areas for needed 
research. 

9. DALTON PLAN. This plan of school organization 
has met with greater favor in European countries than 
in the United States. It has been applied more exten- 
sively to high-school work than to the elementary 
grades. It was first introduced by Helen Parkhurst in 
1919 in an ungraded school for crippled children. In 
1920 the plan was adopted in the high school at Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts; hence the name “Dalton” plan. 
The underlying purpose of the plan is to give expres- 
Sion to a sociological philosophy of education by 
centering upon and socializing the life of the school. 
The subjects of study are divided into academic and 
nonacademic groups. The academic subjects are 
taught on the basis of individual pupil progress, while 
the others are taught by the class method. The work 
for each grade in each of the academic subjects is 
laid out in a series of related jobs, or contracts, Each 
job consists of a number of smaller units, perhaps 15 
or 20, the total comprising an amount of work which 
can usually be done within a school month of 20 days. 
A child is permitted to progress at his own rate 
through the units of each contract, but before he is 
allowed to begin the work of another job in the same 
Subject he must also have completed the correspond- 
ing jobs for each of thé other subjects he is taking. 
At least once each month the pupil is expected to 
Show an “even front” in all subjects, thus preventing 
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continued emphasis upon favored subjects and neglect 
of more difficult ones. The program provides for a 
specially equipped room or laboratory for each subject. 

The Dalton plan has been found most applicable 
in the fourth grade and above. Elementary schools 
have hesitated about its adoption because of the un- 
certainty of the ability of grade-school pupils to budget 
their time effectively and to do effective independent 
study. The only available statistics on the extent of 
adoption of the Dalton plan were published in 1926; 
at that time 22 school systems in cities of 10,000 or 
more population were using the Dalton plan, or some 
modification of it, in the elementary school. There 
are no published studies evaluating the Dalton plan. 

10. WINNETKA PLAN. This is a thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to break the class lock-step procedure which 
characterized the graded elementary school of the 
past. The plan was initiated by Frederic Burk in the 
training school of the San Francisco State Teachers 
College in 1913. Its most extensive development as 
a plan of public-school organization was in the ele- 
mentary schools of Winnetka, Illinois, under the lead- 
ership of Carleton W. Washburne; in Chicago, Ilinois, 
under the leadership of James E. McDade; and in 
Bronxville, New York, under the guidance of Willard 
W. Beatty. In 1926, 43 of the 280 superintendents 
Who reported to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion indicated the use of the Winnetka technique in 
some phase or other in various grades. 

The individual instruction, or Winnetka technique, 
is primarily a method of curriculum organization. 
The course of study is divided into two parts, the 
“common essentials” and the “group and creative 
activities.” The former consists of the knowledge 
and skills which presumably everyone needs to master. 
The group and creative activities include the develop- 
ment of appreciation of literature, music, and art, 
Playground activities, assemblies, handwork of various 
kinds, projects which are an end in themselves rather 
than a means to the mastery of subject matter, group 
discussions, and much of the color material and back- 
ground of history and geography. The school pro- 
gram is arranged so that one half of each forenoon 
and afternoon is given over to the individual work in 
the common essentials and the other half of each 
Session is given to group and creative activities. The 
individual work is carried on through the use of spe- 
cially prepared individual-progress materials. 

Extensive attempts have been made to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the training given under the individual 
technique at Winnetka. A survey, made in 1923-24 
(35), included an age-grade census, academic achieve- 
ment, time allotments, concentration of pupil atten- 
tion, teacher load, costs, and the high-school achieve- 
ments of Winnetka graduates. Comparisons were 
made with similar items of data secured from 3 other 
School systems. At a later date another investigation 
(34) was made of the success in high school of the 
Winnetka graduates. ‘The surveys showed that, in 
terms of such tests as were available, the Winnetka 
Schools were doing distinctly effective work—work 
Which on the whole was more efficient than that done 
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by comparable schools which used class methods of 
instruction. In academic achievement 23 out of 30 
comparisons of comparable mental-age groups were 
favorable to the Winnetka students. The study of 
high-school students showed that the pupils who had 
graduated from the Winnetka elementary school were 
above the average of students in the township in 
scholarship in all 5 major subject fields and led in 
participation in extracurricular activities and in the 
proportion of offices held in various pupil organi- 
zations. 

All-year school. Private organizations established 
vacation schools in the First Church, Boston, in 1866 
and in Providence in 1871. In 1896 the Civic Fed- 
eration of Chicago opened a vacation school, and in 
1897 the Board of Education in New York City 
opened a number of vacation schools. In Buffalo 
funds and services for the establishment of vacation 
schools were furnished by teachers in 1898. By 1899 
twenty cities had established schools of the vacation 
type. 

The early vacation schools were founded by social 
workers and philanthropic societies with the idea of 
counteracting the harmful effects of idleness and the 
influence of the city streets on children of school age. 
As the vacation schools were taken over by boards of 
education, the subjects of the regular curriculum were 
gradually introduced. The needs of backward chil- 
dren received increased attention; and, although the 
recreation function of the vacation schools was not 
neglected, more and more the vacation schools tended 
to become academic in type. In 1916 the United 
States Bureau of Education reported summer elemen- 
tary schools with terms ranging from 4 to 12 weeks 
in 211 cities. 

‘The possibilities of the all-year school were first 
sensed when school systems introduced extended sum- 
mer terms in which pupils were permitted to earn 
advanced credit as well as to make up failures of 
previous terms. It was seen that a summer term of 
12 weeks could be made to articulate with the regular 
school year of 36 weeks. In 1904 Bluffton, Indiana, 
established such an all-year school, having 4 three- 
month terms. Newark, New Jersey, established all- 
year schools in 1912. Hebb (13) reported 10 cities 
having all-year schools in 1923. The plan of all-year 
schools in most general use provides for 4 terms of 3 
months each, with vacations of 1 week at Christmas, 
1 week at Easter, and 2 weeks in summer. Pupils 
may elect to attend the school the entire year, or they 
may fulfill requirements by attending any 3 of the 4 
terms during a given year. Only in school systems 
where the all-year school has been adopted as an ex- 
pedient to economize on buildings have pupils been 
assigned to attend certain terms. Teachers for the 
summer term are members of the regular staff who 
desire to serve for the whole year, although they too 
are frequently permitted to serve any 3 of the 4 terms. 

All-year schools generally have been confined to a 
comparatively small number of schools in the cities 
where the system has been adopted. Hebb (13) re- 
ported 15 all-year schools in Newark for 1922, in- 
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cluding 8 elementary schools, 1 junior high school, 1 
senior high school, and 5 vocational and special 
schools. Beveridge (4) reported 1 senior high school 
on the all-year plan for Omaha in 1925, with plans 
for 3 more all-year high schools pending. Clarke 
(7) reported only the practice school conducted in 
connection with the state normal school in Minot as 
being on the all-year plan. The greatest proportion 
of schools maintained on the all-year plan in a given 
city is in Nashville, where Weber (36) reported 64 per 
cent of the pupils and 86 per cent of the teachers 
voluntarily attending the summer term of the all-year 
schools. 

‘The all-year school includes practically all levels of 
schoolwork conducted by large city systems. Junior- 
and senior-high-school levels are represented, as are 
special types of schools and continuation schools. 
Many cities which have conventional summer terms 
to supplement the regular schools have special schools 
at both elementary and secondary levels and continu- 
ation and trade schools operating on a twelve-month 
basis. 

The literature on the effectiveness of the all-year 
school consists chiefly of opinions of advocates and 
Opponents of the plan, many of which indicate strong 
bias. The factual data are limited in scope and very 
meager in amount. 

One of the chief advantages advanced for the all- 
year school is that it offsets juvenile delinquency in 
the summer months. Statistics on juvenile delinquency 
show that the summer months have no higher inci- 
dence of delinquency than certain other months within 
the regular school year. In sections of the country 
in which buildings must be heated during winter 
months, it is obvious that the average daily cost of 
operating an all-year school is less than the daily cost 
Of running a ten-month school. The total annual cost 
of operating an all-year school is naturally higher than 
the cost of operating a ten-month school unless the 
attendance of pupils is staggered so that one fourth 
of the pupils are not attending each quarter. Tt is 
not certain whether the added cost of operating an 
all-year school is compensated for by added educa- 
tional development. Conclusive data are lacking as 
to the effect of the all-year school on the health of 
pupils and teachers, but several general studies report 
no ill effects resulting from the all-year plan. In 
amount of acceleration, rate of progress through the 
grades, holding power, and per cent of students grad- 
uated, the all-year schools seem to have an advan- 
tage over the nine-month or ten-month schools. 

The all-year school should not be confused with the 
plan followed in some cities Whereby a nine- or ten- 
month school year is followed by a summer school. 
As a rule the offering in elementary summer schools 
is confined to scheduled classes in academic subjects, 
the chief purpose of which is to assist backward or 
failing students to complete their grade or to enable 
Superior students to skip a grade or half-grade. In 
1930, 251 city school Systems reported elementary 
Summer schools with 265,821 pupils enrolled. Recent 
federal reports have not separated enrollment into 
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clementary- and high-school pupils, but since the num- 
ber of cities operating summer schools of either type 
had decreased from 374 in 1930 to 136 in 1938, one 
might assume a corresponding decrease in the number 
of elementary pupils accommodated. By 1942 the 
number of cities providing summer schools was again 
on the increase, but whether this increase meant an 
increase of summer-school opportunities for elemen- 
tary-school pupils is doubtful since only 71 out of 235 
cities planned to operate summer elementary pro- 
grams. 

It is likely that in the future the idea of the all- 
year school as well as the summer-schoo!l scheme will 
merge into the new development which is concerned 
with a planned, year-round educational program for 
children. In some areas this new concept is called 
“the twelve-month program.” Jt embodies a year- 
round program enriched in many ways, including 
before- and after-school care for those who need this 
type of service, recreation, camping, and farming. 
Although the idea of year-round community respon- 
sibility for children’s education and recreation is not 
new, it is only recently that communities and states 
have undertaken to put the idea into operation. At 
present it is a “groping” movement to which research 
has not turned its attention. The idea of the year- 
round program appears promising and every aspect of 
it is direly in need of comprehensive research. 

Classification of pupils. The objective to be sought 
through classification is to place each child continu- 
ously in an educational setting (group or class) which 
will give him the best opportunity to achieve an 
optimum, well-rounded growth. No plan of classi- 
fication has yet been developed which makes the 
teaching and learning situation in a classroom a simple 
matter. Even in schools large enough to undertake 
Some type of ability grouping, the problem of teaching 
any one of the differentiated groups is a complex one. 
Any group of 30 or 40 pupils, no matter how much 
alike they may seem, manifests sufficient individual 
differences to challenge the ingenuity of the most 
competent teachers. Classification cannot remove in- 
dividual differences or the need for adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences. Some educators even 
question whether ability grouping as developed in 
most schools reduces the range of individual vari- 
ations enough to justify bothering with it. 

HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING. So-called “homogene- 
OUS” grouping is an attempt to bring together into con- 
venient-sized groups or classes children who are similar 
in ability, age, industry, previous experience, and 
other factors which affect learning. To get a clear 
notion of the meaning of “homogeneous” grouping, 
one might consider two extremes: complete hetero- 
geneity on one hand and complete homogeneity on the 
other. Theoretically one might imagine complete 
heterogeneity as consisting of a class which had one 
or more pupils from each of the elementary- and 
high-school grades placed in a large room and taught 
by the lecture method. Complete homogeneity, on 
the other hand, could be secured only when every 
Pupil in the group is equal to every other pupil in 
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ability, age, industry, previous experience, and all 
other factors which affect learning. Even with all 
factors equal, the progress of individuals in the group 
would be equal only if each of them received identi- 
cally the same motivation under identical circum- 
stances and if each were presented with the same ma- 
terials in equal quantity. Of course such a condition 
is unattainable in practice. In fact complete homo- 
geneity could be attained only if each student were 
taught by himself. Between these two extremes lie 
many degrees of homogeneity in grouping pupils. 

Most discussions of grouping ignore the extent to 
which “homogeneous” grouping has existed in practice. 
The segregation of pupils into elementary schools and 
high schools represents an attempt to place together 
children who presumably can work and progress in 
conjunction. The separation of children into grades 
and the further separation into lower and higher sec- 
tions within a grade represent stages or degrees of 
“homogeneous” grouping. It seems clear, therefore, 
that some form or degree of homogeneous grouping 
is used universally in American schools. It is the 
synonymous use of the terms “homogeneous grouping” 
and “ability grouping” which creates confusion. 

ABILITY GROUPING. Ability grouping is an extension 
of grading or a refinement of “homogeneous” group- 
ing as explained above. It is usually the separation 
of children of a given grade into two or more groups 
Or classes, the members of each group being more 
alike in a particular ability than the entire group to- 
gether. Theoretically ability grouping presumes group- 
ing in relation to ability to attain in a single subject or 
activity. As many as 23 different criteria, singly or in 
Various combinations, have been used. 

Much of the apparent confusion that exists regard- 
ing the bases for ability grouping is the result of the 
absence of clear-cut notions regarding the philosophi- 
cal and psychological concepts underlying the prin- 
ciple of ability grouping, the purposes to be achieved 
by it, and the curriculum and method problems asso- 
ciated with it. Space cannot be taken here to discuss 
these questions, but the interested reader will find dis- 
cussions of them in the Thirty-fifth Yearbook, Part I, 
of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(1936) and Monograph No. 13 of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education (United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17). Suffice it to say 
here that one of the chief problems in finding the 
criterion or the best criteria for ability grouping has 
been the question of predicting achievement and suc- 
cess in school. In the past the dominating aim of 
ability grouping has been to improve the learning situ- 
ation by bringing together pupils who will be alike in 
achievement at the end of a period of learning. Pre- 
diction on this basis is complicated by such factors 
as motivation, industry, perseverance, past experience, 
ambition, ability, and achievement as well as CUrricu- 
lum and teaching method. If one assumes that the 
aim of ability grouping is developmental in nature, 
that is, to bring together pupils who will be able to 
Work together and to progress together under condi- 
tions permitting the fullest possible development of 
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the individuals involved, then one is less concerned 
with prediction and more with developmental aspects. 
Under the latter concept of grouping the school must 
assume responsibility for such factors as motivation 
and discrepancies between the child's ability to learn 
and his actual learnings. 

Although considerable research has been done on 
the question of bases for ability grouping, it is little 
wonder that under the circumstances no significant 
unanimity of findings has been reported. Turney sug- 
gests that, if the purpose is merely prediction, the best 
procedure would include the best measure of mental 
ability available and the best index of past achieve- 
ment as bases for grouping. If, on the other hand, the 
developmental function of ability grouping is adopted, 
the criterion for grouping might well consist of a 
single measure; namely, the best index of mental 
ability available. 

Experimental studies of ability grouping have been 
fraught with such difficulties relating to the many 
variables to be controlled and the diffused concepts 
about grouping that it can hardly be said that ability 
grouping has been evaluated experimentally. Each 
of the many studies that have been made has aided in 
casting further light on the problem and in raising 
new issues which formerly had received scant atten- 
tion. In the light of present thinking about the ques- 
tion of ability grouping, many of the experimental 
studies seem very inadequate. Summaries of the exist- 
ing studies have set forth the following conclusions: 

1. The evidence slightly favors ability grouping as 
contrasted with heterogeneous grouping, particularly 
where adaptations of standards, materials, and meth- 
ods are made. 

2. The evidence regarding the attitudes of teachers 
toward ability grouping is that most teachers prefer 
to work with “homogeneous” rather than mixed 
groups. 

3. The evidence regarding the relative merits of 
various types of adaptation of standards, materials, 
and methods is inadequate to form a judgment. 

4. The evidence indicates greatest relative effective- 
ness for dull children, next greatest for average chil- 
dren, and least (frequently harmful) for bright 
children. 

5. The evidence regarding the particular grade levels 
or subjects in which ability grouping is particularly 
effective is inadequate to form a judgment. 

6. The evidence regarding the effect of ability 
grouping upon characteristics of pupils other than 
knowledges and skills is highly subjective and cannot 
be said to be conclusive, although one study shows 
that the great majority of pupils are happy and satis- 
fied in schools using ability grouping. 

7. On the whole, where grouping is used parents 
are favorable to its use; the majority of parents believe 
that children are at least as happy as in other group- 
ings, do better work in school, and are correctly sec- 
tioned according to ability. 

8. The indications are that in general the vari- 
ability in achievement (which is an index of difficulty 
of teaching and the need for instructional adjustments) 
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in ability groups, in grades which have three groups 
cach, is about 83 per cent as great as in unselected 
groups. In grades having two groups each, the vari- 
ability in achievement in ability groups is about 93 
per cent as great as in unselected groups. These per- 
centages are reduced to about 74 and 84 respectively 
if the plan of ability grouping is accompanied by a 
multiple track of promotion. 

The present status of ability grouping is: (a) De- 
troit was one of the large cities which introduced 
ability grouping as early as 1919; since that date 
Detroit has experimented with several variations of 
the plan; (b) the fetish about ability grouping which 
prevailed in educational circles between 1920 and 
1935 has subsided; (c) no data have been gathered 
during the past 20 years to show the extent to which 
ability grouping is practiced in elementary schools in 
this country; no research studies on ability grouping 
have been reported during the past 15 years; (d) the 
interest of teachers and administrators has changed 
from the rather narrow issues involved in ability 
grouping to broader concerns for well-rounded devel- 
opment in which emotional, social, character, and 
personality development receive as much attention as 
scholastic development. 

Research in the future should be directed toward 
the issues involved in the relationships between group- 
ing practices and modern concepts related to the 
well-rounded development of the whole child. What 
is the relationship of general and specific indices of a 
child’s developmental status to his ability to achieve 
peer status in his group? What is the general com- 
plexion of groups in which each child appears to have 
a wholesome status and wholesome interacting rela- 
tionships with individuals in the group and with the 
group as a whole? What are reliable criteria for 
judging the appropriateness of the composition of a 
group? How may individual differences be met 
through subgrouping within classes without destroying 
the “all-group” feeling of the class as a whole? If 
Subgrouping within classes is encouraged, how may 
such practice be adjusted to curriculum and promo- 
tion practices? These are but a few of the questions 
Which could be listed to indicate the direction of 
needed research in this field. 

Promotion periods. At present school systems may 
be classified roughly into two groups, those which pro- 
mote pupils from one grade to another once a year 
and those which promote semiannually. In 1938, 
48.9 per cent of 366 cities of all sizes had annual and 
47.8 per cent had semiannual promotions. ‘The semi- 
annual plan was found in 65.1 per cent of the cities 
above 100,000 in population and in 22.6 per cent of 
the cities under 30,000 in ‘population. Each year a 
number of school systems change from the annual to 
the semiannual plan or vice Versa, thus indicating the 
uncertain status of the promotion interval and the 
efforts teachers and administrators are making to find 
a better solution to the problem. Within the past 
fifteen-year period the majority of changes have been 
from the semiannual to the annual plan. 

For more than four decades there have been ex- 
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tended discussions about the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of annual as compared to semiannual 
promotions. It is only within recent years that factual 
investigations have been made in an effort to establish 
the relative merits of various promotion plans. For 
the elementary grades the following statements give 
the gist of present research: As far as the age-grade 
status of children is concerned, there is nearly twice 
as much overageness in semiannual as in annual pro- 
motion schools, there is less underageness in the semi- 
annual promotion schools, and there is a slight ad- 
vantage in the percentage of normal-age children in 
the semiannual promotion schools. As far as the age 
homogeneity of children in each of the grades is con- 
cerned, neither promotion plan has any advantage 
over the other. On the progress of children through 
the grades the evidence slightly favors the annual pro- 
motion scheme in that a smaller percentage of pupils 
are retarded, a smaller percentage experience nonpro- 
motion, and a smaller percentage are accelerated. The 
amount of time lost per retarded pupil is greater in 
annual than in semiannual schools. Neither promotion 
plan has any significant advantage in the age homo- 
geneity of kindergarten or first-grade entrants or in 
the average age at which children graduate from the 
sixth or from the eighth grade. Annual promotion 
makes for better articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools. Although some of the differences 
in these comparisons do not carry statistical signifi- 
cance, it seems that a slight majority of the statistical 
evidence on those factors which seem to be closely 
associated with the nature of the classroom educa- 
tional setting favors the annual-promotion plan. 

In line with recent trends in the grouping of pupils 
for instructional purposes, the interest in promotion 
periods has been shifting from the conventional annual 
OF semiannual to various types of continuous progress 
plans (21). Very little descriptive information about 
the latter types of plans is available as yet, but a few 
studies indicate that teachers are by no means agreed 
un the advisability of entering upon the continuous- 
progress idea (1). 

Research in the future should direct its attention to 
the appraisal of the several types of continuous prog- 
Tess plans. What implications do they have for the 
Philosophy and purposes underlying the school pro- 
gram? In what ways are the character, quality, and 
the level at which instruction is pitched in the class- 
Toom affected? What are the effects on pupil achieve- 
ment, mental hygiene, and social and personality de- 
velopment? What problems does a continuous- 
Progress plan in the elementary schools create for the 
secondary schools? 

For research on acceleration and retardation, see 
SCHOOL PROGRESS, 

Sequence of subjects in the daily program. It used 
to be assumed that pupils were more efficient men- 


" tally at certain times of the day than at other times, 


and class schedules were arranged so that subjects 
thought to be more difficult than others, such as 
mathematics and sciences, were placed early in the 
morning session. Those thought to be less difficult, 
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like music and manual and graphic arts, were sched- 
uled late in the afternoon. Recent research has shown 
this assumption to be false. In fact the efficiency of 
pupils to perform the specified tasks increased slightly 
but steadily from 9:00 to 12:00 o'clock and from 
1:00 to 3:00 o’clock. There was a decrease in 
efficiency from the period immediately preceding noon 
to the period immediately following the noon hour. 
Efficiency in motor skill was at the peak during the 
last period in the afternoon. It thus seems apparent 
that the sequence of subjects in the daily program may 
be determined by factors other than pupil efficiency. 
Suggested guiding principles are: subjects making 
similar demands on pupils should be alternated with 
subjects of a different type to avoid fatigue and 
monotony; subjects which are closely related in con- 
tent should be arranged so that the work can be inte- 
grated; subjects requiring the finer muscular coordina- 
tions, such as penmanship and drawing, should not 
come immediately after physical-education periods; 
physical education should not follow immediately 
after lunch periods. 

The increasing use of activity curriculums with the 
accompanying integration of subject matter renders 
relatively obsolete the former approaches to a deter- 
mination of desirable subject sequence in the daily 
program, except for the fact that the general guiding 
principles still hold and that extensive experience with 
the activity program suggests the desirability of a 
planning period at the beginning of each day’s session. 

Time allotments. Little effort has been made to 
translate the findings of such studies as have been 
made on the time required by children of different 
ages and abilities to learn given knowledges, skills, or 
habits into time allotments for the various subjects. 
Experimental evidence as to how much time per day 
Or per week is needed to teach a given subject in ac- 
cordance with accepted standards is so inadequate 
that it may be ignored. The scientific determination 
of time allotments is fraught with many difficulties— 
disagreements as to objectives and content of courses, 
Variations in methods of teaching, variations in the 
needs and abilities of pupils, and constantly changing 
theories of education. Generally speaking, existing 
time allotments have been established with little or no 
reference to the findings of researches in educational 
Psychology, curriculum, and method. Most of the 
changes in time allotments which have been made 
during the last fifty years have come about as a result 
Of opinion, expert and otherwise, and the new sub- 
jects crowding into the curriculum and demanding a 
Portion of the same length of school day. 

In the absence of experimental data helpful sugges- 
tions may be obtained from surveys of practice. In 
1926 Mann (17) reported the time allotments to the 
Various subjects in grades 1 to 6 of 444 cities. Kyte 
and Lewis made a similar study in 1934-35 of prac- 
tices in 63 cities. Although not strictly comparable, 
the studies indicate several trends: (a) the allotment 
Of a smaller proportion of the total school time (al- 
though not necessarily fewer hours) to the three R's; 
(b) an increase in the time given to science and to 
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the social studies; (c) the decreasing interest in spe- 
cific time allotments because of the development of 
activity programs and of the decreasing tendency to 
limit the classroom time of teachers. 

Departmentalization of teaching. Specialization in 
teaching is not a recent departure in elementary-school 
organization. Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century there came into prominence, particularly in 
the New England states, the type of school organiza- 
tion known as the “departmental school.” Its chief 
characteristic was the vertical division of the course 
into a reading school and a writing school. Although 
the two departments were housed in the same building, 
each of the units had its own master, its own room, 
its own group of studies, and its own corps of as- 
sistants. The pupils attended each department in turn, 
changing from one school to the other at the end of 
each half-day session. 

Reorganization of the upper grades according to a 
plan of departmental teaching similar to that com- 
monly found today in the upper grades was started 
in New York City in 1900. The advantages claimed 
for the plan soon induced other schools to try it. By 
1913, 461 of the replies from 813 superintendents in 
cities with populations of 5000 and over indicated the 
existence of departmental teaching. 

The data on the extent of platoon schools give an 
index to the extent of departmental teaching in the 
elementary schools of the larger cities. Unfortunately 
the latest nation-wide data on the extent of platoon 
schools date back to 1929. At that time there were 
1068 platoon schools in 202 cities in 41 states. Data 
from 901 of these schools in 154 cities showed that all 
grades were platooned in 76.9 per cent of them; that 
the first grade was not platooned in 23.1 per cent of 
the schools; that first and second grades were not 
platooned in 18.9 per cent; and that the first three 
grades were omitted from the departmental organiza- 
tion in 10.3 per cent of the schools (20). 

Recent surveys show that departmentalization is 
widespread in elementary schools but that the trend is 
toward its elimination or a reduction in its extent 
within schools. The survey made by Otto (22) in 1943 
showed: (a) departmental instruction in some degree 
was reported for 66 per cent of the 532 schools in- 
cluded in the study; (b) the grade level at which 
departmentalization began ranged from kindergarten 
to grade 8; (c) in 55 per cent of the schools for which 
departmentalization was reported it begins in the first 
grade; (d) there were no statistically significant differ- 
ences between the extent of departmentalization in the 
200 Texas, the 286 non-Texas, and the 46 college- 
campus demonstration schools.. Surveys by Huffman 
(14) and Prince (24, 25) showed that the extent of 
departmentalization in elementary schools is being 
reduced, both in terms of the number of schools in- 
corporating the practice and in the degree of its use 
within a given school. Prince sent questionnaires to 
200 city school systems in 1941, and again in 1945 to 
the 154 from which he had received replies in 1941. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the school systems represented 
had discontinued entirely or decreased the amount 
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of departmentalization, the largest drift away from 
departmentalization being reported in the group of 
cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 population range. 

Although the most rapid expansion of departmental 

teaching in the elementary school came about during 
the years when objective techniques for evaluation 
were available, little research has been done to com- 
pare the effectiveness of various degrees of depart- 
mentalization with the single-teacher-per-grade plan. 
For the high school no controlled studies have been 
reported, and it is only recently that a few educational 
leaders have proposed a single-teacher-per-grade plan 
at the high-school level or a decided reduction in the 
degree of departmentalization. For the elementary- 
school level two experimental studies have been re- 
ported; one study (1923) showed that pupils made 
higher achievement scores under the single-teachér 
plan in grades 5 to 8 inclusive, whereas the other 
study (1930) showed departmentalization to be about 
as effective in grades 4, 5, and 6 as the one-teacher- 
per-grade plan. For the primary grades the majority 
of educational leaders discourage departmentalization 
Or urge that its use be limited. Several studies have 
shown that the academic achievement of children in 
Platoon schools is comparable to the achievement of 
pupils in other types of schools. Strictly speaking, 
these studies are not evaluations of departmental 
teaching per se, since the platoon school involves 
features other than specialization in teaching. It 
must be said that experimentally departmentalization 
has not been proved to be superior educationally to 
the single-teacher-per-grade plan for any division of 
the public-school system. 

Educational literature is full of discussions expound- 
ing either the advantages or the disadvantages of de- 
partmentalization. Two arguments usually advanced 
in favor of departmental teaching are that it provides 
a broader offering for the children and that specializa- 
tion by teachers results in better instruction and higher 
pupil achievement. The latter argument has not been 
Substantiated by the studies which have been made. 
Rouse’s study (28) focused upon (a) the scope of the 
school curriculum, (b) the general pattern of curricu- 
lum organization, (c) the way the program of school 
life was administered, and (d) the procedures used in 
classroom teaching. Fourteen statistically significant 
differences were found between the practices of de- 
partmentalized and nondepartmentalized schools. 
Each group of schools had seven differences in its 
favor, but only one of those favoring the departmen- 
talized group was approved by specialists in elemen- 
tary education, whereas all seven of the differences 
favoring the nondepartmentalized group were ap- 
proved by the specialists. 

A summation of research evidence leads to the 
conclusion that no one of the claims made for depart- 
mentalization in the elementary school has been sub- 
stantiated. Certain important aspects of the problem 
have not been subjected to research: (a) economy in 
equipment and supplies; (b) the effect on pupil inter- 
est, effort, and continuity of application; (c) the effect 
On the nature of the instructional program. Current 
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trends in the organization of the curriculum and 
teaching method point toward day-long continuity of 
pupil relationship with the same teacher. If modern 
concepts about curriculum and method are to have 
full expression in the schools, it is imperative that 
organization for instruction be harmonized with cur- 
riculum philosophy. For this reason it is urgent that 
further research be conducted on the various issues 
about departmentalization. Unless departmentaliza- 
tion can be shown to have demonstrated values, con- 
tinued agitation for the faulty assumptions of its sup- 
porters should be abandoned. 

Homework by pupils. Schools have always de- 
manded some kind and some amount of homework 
from their pupils in both elementary- and high-school 
grades. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
however, many schools have modified their homework 
procedures, and some have gone so far as to abolish 
the assigning of tasks to be done at home. Changes 
in educational theory during the past twenty years have 
given renewed vigor to the challenges regarding the 
Value and desirability of assigned homework. Re- 
search on the subject has dealt with such topics as: 
(a) the effect upon the achievement of pupils; (b) the 
values of different kinds and amounts of homework; 
(c) the attitude of parents, pupils, and teachers toward 
homework; (d) the relationship between home study 
and conditions of the pupil and the home which might 
make home study a possibility without having detri- 


‘mental effects upon his health. 


The early studies of homework were questionnaire 
inquiries to ascertain the attitudes of pupils, parents, 
and teachers and the kinds of tasks assigned for home 
study. The more recent studies have been experi- 
mental and objective. 

Most of the studies have dealt with the junior- or 
senior-high-school grades. A study by Di Napoli (10) 
evaluates homework in the New York City elementary 
schools. The gist of the research evidence is none too 
favorable to assigned homework. Questionnaires to 
pupils, parents, and educators have shown that pupils 
and parents are in favor of homework but that edu- 
cators do not believe so strongly in it. As far as 
teachers’ marks are concerned, the study by Bobbitt 
shows that the time spent on homework by pupils 
of one high school was of no value; i.e. the marks 
of pupils doing homework did not differ from the 
marks of pupils in the control group who did no 
homework. 

Researches at the elementary-school level show: (a) 
there is a very small relationship between the amount 
of time spent in home study and pupil progress; (b) 
homework is not significantly related to achievement 
as measured by teachers’ marks or standardized tests; 
(c) homework at the elementary-school level has a 
slight positive relationship to success in high school; 
(d) voluntary homework has about as many values 
as compulsory homework; (e) the benefits of assigned 
homework are too small to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages, especially for pupils in poor homes; (f) 
compulsory homework does not result in sufficiently 
improved academic accomplishments to justify the re- 
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tention of the “achievement argument” as the chief 
justification for home-study assignments. 

Generally speaking, the evidence and opinion of 
educators are against homework, at least the conven- 
tional kind. The trend of thought is in the direction 
of letting such homework as is to be done be of the 
optional or recreational type, thus utilizing the oppor- 
tunities of the school to stimulate worthy use of leisure 
time. See also DIRECTING STUDY. 

Homeroom. The term homeroom, when applied to 
an elementary school, carries two different connota- 
tions. In some instances the term is used to mean 
a single-teacher-per-grade plan otf organization as 
contrasted with a departmentalized arrangement for 
teaching. From this standpoint the research has been 
summarized above. 

The second meaning of the term is applicable only 
to elementary schools in which the instructional pro- 
gram is departmentalized. In such schools the home- 
room is a classroom or laboratory in which a certain 
group of pupils meets regularly with a given teacher 
for the purpose of handling administrative matters, 
such as checking attendance, making announcements, 
hanging wraps, distributing books and materials, keep- 
ing records, and making reports, and frequently cer- 
tain educational activities, such as school banking, 
health services, checking on health practices, health 
instruction, pupil participation in special drives and 
campaigns, planning and preparation of assembly pro- 
grams, safety instruction, safety-patrol management, 
fire-prevention activities, student-council affairs, and 
counseling. 

Usually the group reports to the homeroom at the 
beginning (and in some schools at the close) of each 
half-day session. In some schools the schedule is ar- 
ranged so that the class which reports to the home- 
room at the opening of the session remains with the 
teacher in charge for only a short period, known as 
the “homeroom period,” whereas in other schools the 
class remains with the homeroom teacher for one or 
more periods following the homeroom period. In 
platoon schools each class may spend half of the 
morning and half of the afternoon session with the 
homeroom teacher in the homeroom. 

The homeroom idea and homeroom-period activ- 
ities have developed out of the administrative neces- 
sity for finding a convenient way for managing essen- 
tial administrative routines and the newer curriculum 
adaptations growing out of community demands and 
Social trends. Especially prominent in the latter area 
are fire-prevention and safety activities, school bank- 
ing, and the request for the schools to carry the brunt 
of various community drives and campaigns. Un- 
fortunately there is no research on record to show 
the prevailing practices regarding the use of home- 
room periods, the educational value of the various 
activities that have found a place in homeroom periods, 
Or whether the educational value of homeroom-period 
activities would be enhanced if they were integrated 
With the instructional program instead of segregated 
into a homeroom period. It is entirely possible that 
the homeroom period was a misconception from the 
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beginning and that its educational value is diminishing 
consistently as its scope of activities is increasing. 
Comprehensive research is needed to appraise every 
aspect of the homeroom idea in elementary schools 
and every phase of homeroom periods. 

Professional status of the elementary-school prin- 
cipal. Annual reports for the city of Albany, New 
York, indicate that the title of principal has been used 
since the organization of the school system in 1844. 
The Ordinance of the Common Council of Buffalo, 
New York, for the year 1863 outlines in some detail 
the duties of the elementary-school principal. Al- 
though the word “principal” has been used for a long 
time, the elementary-school principalship, according 
to our present definition of the term, is a recently de- 
veloped position in the administration of public edu- 
cation. Historical records indicate clearly that the 
early principals were merely “head teachers” who had 
been assigned certain clerical and administrative tasks 
in addition to their teaching duties. As interest in 
public education developed, as the increasing number 
of children attending school made larger school build- 
ings essential, and as the monitorial and departmental 
school were replaced by graded schools, the adminis- 
trative and clerical duties increased in number and 
importance. The principal was also called on to per- 
form certain functions which might be classed as 
supervisory in character. These conditions led to a 
recognition of the fact that the principal should have 
part of his time free from teaching duties, thus per- 
mitting him to assume greater supervisory responsi- 
bility and to be an educational leader and adminis- 
trator in his school. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association was organized 
in 1920 and published its first yearbook in 1922. Its 
present membership of about 7000 constitutes approxi- 
mately one third of the number of elementary-school 
principals in the United States. 

Although there is still much ambiguity, the position 
of the principal in the organization for school admin- 
istration is gradually being clarified, as shown by three 
recent studies. In small schools in Kansas Geyer (11) 
found: (a) 80 per cent of the principals taught full 
time; (b) 61 per cent had not completed a four-year 
undergraduate college course; (c) there were 28 ad- 
ministrative and 10 supervisory duties performed by 
75 or more per cent of them. The returns from 
Leipold’s questionnaire (16) to 300 principals in 65 
cities of 50,000 or more population revealed 10 areas 
of activities in which principals functioned. His find- 
ings showed: (a) initial selection and placement of 
teachers is primarily a function of the superintendent, 
but 80 per cent of the principals were sometimes con- 
sulted in the appointment of new teachers; (b) half 
of the principals have the right to initiate curriculum- 
revision projects; (c) nearly all are responsible for 
teacher rating; (d) about 20 per cent participate in 
budget planning; (e) few of them had any responsi- 
bilities for. hiring, placing, promoting, transferring, 
or dismissing members of the custodial staff. Reavis’s 
findings (27) from an intensive study of the status of 
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the principal in 18 large cities supplement those of 
Leipold. In all of these cities the principal was recog- 
nized as the chief respresentative of the superintendent 
in the local school; in 14 of the cities the principal had 
direct relations with intermediary executive officers 
such as deputy, associate, assistant, or district super- 
intendents; in most cities the principal's relations with 
noneducational executives in the central office, such 
as business managers and purchasing agents, were the 
cause of much confusion and friction; and in all cities 
studied general and special supervisors were regarded 
as advisers and consultants to the principal and were 
seldom clothed with administrative power. 

As yet the elementary principal's role is least well 
defined and least in scope in the areas of supervision 
of instruction and in-service professional development 
of teachers. No doubt the uncertainty of the princi- 
pal’s role in these areas is partly due to the lack of 
preparation of principals for effective leadership and 
partly to the transition in which one finds the organ- 
ization for supervision in many school systems. Spe- 
cial studies should be made of the leadership roles 
allocated to and performed by principals who have 
the talents and the preparation as compared to those 
Who do not possess these qualifications. General sur- 
vey studies which lump information from all kinds of 
principals in all types of situations will give little help 


in resolving one of the most important current prob- 


Jems in the organization for supervision. 

Studies of the duties of elementary-school principals 
have been made periodically during the past thirty 
years. Each study has shown a bewildering array of 
duties performed by the majority of principles, thus 
indicating the scope and significance of the work of 
the principal. Principals’ duties enumerated in school- 
board rules and regulations are almost as numerous 
as the records of the activities actually engaged in by 
principals. In general, principals’ duties may be 
grouped into six categories—general regulations, the 
principal and pupils, the principal and teachers, the 
principal and the school property, the principal and 
clerical and business affairs, and the principal and 
miscellaneous regulations. 

Eighteen studies have been reported in which the 
qualifications of elementary-school principals were 
dealt with. ‘The earliest one (1928) was a nation- 
Wide survey by the national Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals (19). This study is being re- 
peated now, but the findings were not yet available 
When the present manuscript was being prepared. 
Nearly all of the other studies covered individual 
states. One such study (32) made in 1941 revealed 
that in New York State 69 per cent of the elementary- 
school principals held college degrees and that 54 
per cent had either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. 
Although the average qualifications of principals in 
Some states would not equal the average for New 
York State, the several studies show a decided in- 
crease in principals’ qualifications as compared to ten 
MEI years ago. 

te certification of elementary-school principals 
has been making steady progress. By 1945 twenty 
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states (including the District of Columbia) were re- 
quiring elementary-school principals to hold a clearly 
defined special certificate in addition to a typical 
teacher's certificate; in seven other states a special 
principal's certificate is provided by law but is not 
mandatory; and in one other state a statement of 
approval is issued by the state accrediting committee 
but is not required by law. 

Another index to the professional status of the 
elementary-school principal consists of salaries and 
salary schedules. By 1947 nearly all large cities had 
developed salary schedules for principals in the various 
types of schools. In eight of the cities over 100,000 
in population the schedule was of the single-salary 
type, providing equal pay to elementary-, junior-high-, 
and senior-high-school principals when preparation, ex- 
perience, and school size are equal. In cities of more 
than 100,000 in population the range in minimum 
salaries for elementary-school principals in 1947 was 
from $1350 to $5900; the range of maximum salaries 
was from $3290 to $7900. As a rule, salary schedules 
for principals are cast in terms of persons holding the 
master's degree, with specified deductions for those 
with less preparation. In some cities the maximum 
is for persons with six years of college preparation or 
for those holding the doctor’s degree. 

HENRY J. OrTo 
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ENGLISH — LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND 
COMPOSITION. From the standpoint of school ac- 
complishments the language arts are commonly con- 
sidered as including reading, writing, and spelling as 
well as the more definitely identified expressional 
skills represented by language, grammar, and compo- 
sition. Such a classification, however, fails to recog- 
nize the real differences between the language skills 
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which are used mainly for receptive purposes and 
those which function primarily as tools of expression. 
Reading is essentially a receptive instrument for the 
purpose of extending the experiences and information 
of the individual. Handwriting, spelling, and other 
specialized oral and written skills are instruments for 
the transmission of ideas, experiences, and informa- 
tion. These skills are just as technical in their use as 
expressive instruments of the human mind as are the 
more general expressional arts of music, painting, and 
sculpture and as such deserve independent considera- 
tion in connection with the problems of developing 
skill in English expression. In this volume handwrit- 
ing (q.v.) and spelling (q.v.) are treated independ- 
ently although their relationship to the expressional 
aspects of language is definitely recognized. Reading 
and literature as receptive skills in the language arts 
are also treated independently. See ENGLISH—LITERA- 
TURE; READING. 

Language activity prior to school entrance, while 
largely oral and informal, is not to be disregarded in 
planning the later instructional program in language. 
The preschool years, being the period of initial habit 
formation for most of the expressional skills, are of 
such great importance that they require special atten- 
tion. Certain of these developmental aspects of lan- 
guage from the time of the child’s first vocal efforts 
to his school entrance are treated under CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT— VIII. LANGUAGE. 

Techniques of research in English. Considered 
from the standpoint of the classroom teacher, re- 
search is valuable mainly to the degree that it aids in 
evaluating teaching method and improving classroom 
practices. Unfortunately the practical effects of re- 
search in English have not been as far-reaching as 
might be expected. This may be due to the amount 
or to the quality of the research carried on in the 
subject. On the other hand, it may be due to a failure 
to make effective use of the available evidence. 

Near the beginning of the present century research 
in English was stimulated by a growing interest in the 
experimental evaluation of formal discipline. Investi- 
gation in this field, naturally being of the experimental 
type, required the development of more or less objec- 
tive measuring instruments, which at that time were 
just beginning to appear. Experimentation in this 
area failed to yield any significant evidence supporting 
the belief in grammar as a disciplinary subject or in 
its power to transfer formal abilities into expressional 
skills (10, 12, 44, 80). Those interested in the im- 
provement of instruction in English have therefore 
turned to other quarters for the determination and 
evaluation of the objectives. Numerous attempts were 
made to compile statements of the social objectives of 
instruction in English. The very nature of these ob- 
jectives promptly stimulated another type of attack on 
the problem in an attempt to determine specific in- 
structional materials. The Charters and Miller (15) 
study is typical of a large number of attempts to de- 
termine the specifics of the curriculum by means of 
error counts and an analysis of social situations. One 
of the very significant results of this investigation was 
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to draw attention to the need for instruction in a more 
functional type of grammar. 

Studies of errors result in a somewhat biased pic- 
ture of the instructional needs. Such an attack places 
too much emphasis upon the corrective side and too 
little on the constructive aspects of English usage. 
Undoubtedly error studies give a helpful index to the 
relative amount of drill, but they are of questionable 
adequacy for determining the importance of curricu- 
lum elements. Furthermore, recent experimental evi- 
dence on the reliability of longhand and stenographic 
reports of classroom activity makes it apparent that 
more objective procedures are needed. 

Work on the oral aspects of English in the curricu- 
lum has been limited in the past by the fact that com- 
plete and accurate records of oral-language activities 
have not been available for analysis. A very impor- 
tant contribution to research techniques in this field is 
the development of modern equipment for the elec- 
trical recording of language under typical school con- 
ditions. Under experimental conditions equipment of 
this type has proved to be distinctly superior to all 
other forms of recording, including shorthand re- 
porters, court reporters, longhand reporters, and pho- 
neticians (4). Experience with the recording equip- 
ment in numerous quarters makes it apparent that it 
opens up great possibilities for curriculum investiga- 
tion in language (31, 33). 

Another very modern technique in English research 
is the utilization of mechanical tabulation equipment. 
‘The mechanical analysis of oral and written language 
by means of tabulation-machine equipment has been 
successfully undertaken in a number of investigations 
now available. Hundreds of thousands of running 
Words of free oral language of pupils have been tabu- 
lated and analyzed. By means of a system of coding, 
Significant usages are identified, frequencies of errors 
and omissions are easily determined, and, as a result, 
the error-quotient technique with its emphasis on the 
total language picture may be used. Furthermore, ex- 
tensive studies in capitalization, punctuation, sentence 
structure, usage, vocabulary, and word meanings have 
been made by means of this equipment (8, 19, 26). 

In all investigations in language usage the matter 
of the adequacy of the sampling secured enters into 
the problem. As a matter of fact, the problem of 
sampling appears at two levels. One involves the es- 
tablishment of the fact that the nature of the language 
material itself is truly representative of the situations 
under which the skills would be likely to appear. This 
problem arises very acutely in the study of vocabu- 
lary and word meanings. Research evidence now 
available makes it perfectly obvious that the type of 
Vocabulary used by an individual is conditioned largely 
by the subjects discussed (23, 41). The extension of 
the range of the subject matter considered will, in 
most cases, result in the extension of the vocabulary 
used. Thus the problem of sampling enters sharply. 

The second aspect of the problem of sampling ir - 
volves the extent of the material which must be uti- 
lized in order to secure a statistically reliable result. 
Since language usages do not lend themselves particu- 
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larly well to the typical statistical procedures used in 
determining reliabilities, the technique of cumulative 
sampling has been used effectively as a substitute. 
This procedure involves the use of 10,000 word 
samples from large sources of material, with succes- 
sive samples added to the composite. Such a proce- 
dure makes it possible to determine the effect of add- 
ing an additional 10,000 or an additional 20,000 
words to the given bases. The comparison of the 
results on the various factors under inspection makes 
it possible to determine with reasonable accuracy the 
point at which a sufficient sampling has been secured. 
Studies in capitalization and punctuation indicate that 
from 60,000 to 90,000 words of written material are 
necessary before the results cease to be affected sig- 
nificantly by additional data (13, 19). In a recent in- 
vestigation in vocabulary and word meaning a com- 
parison of two samplings of 100,000 running words 
indicates very few significant discrepancies (23). 

Sources of research summaries. Prior to January 
1928, no comprehensive summaries of research in the 
English field were available. Since that time a large 
number of such summaries have been prepared and 
are available in published form. Lyman’s first sum- 
mary of investigations in language, grammar, and com- 
position (56)-recapitulated the research in this field up 
to 1928. Without doubt this monograph is one of 
the most complete and scholarly résumés of problems 
Of instruction in the field of English which have thus 
far been made. 

In 1929 Powers (64) published a critical review of 
studies dealing with the theoretical aspects of the psy- 
chology of learning in language. Beginning in 1931, 
the American Educational Research Association in 
certain numbers of the Review of Educational Re- 
search has presented brief résumés of current research 
for the three-year period covered by the cycle. Thus, 
in the December 1931, February 1935, December 
1937, and April 1940, 1943, 1946, and 1949 issues re- 
views of research in this area may be found. 

Beginning in March 1933, and continuing since that 
time, the National Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary English has published summaries of special 
research programs and problems in monograph form 
and in the numbers of the Elementary English Review 
(34). 

In 1939, sixty-one summary statements of principles 
of methods in elementary English based upon the re- 
Search available at the time were presented (28). The 
statements were organized under the following six 
heads: (a) point of view, (b) curriculum content and 
placement, (c) learning in English, (d) methods, (e) 
measurement of results, and (f) remedial and correc- 
tive instruction. A bibliography of 163 selected refer- 
ences accompanied this report, which stimulated sharp 
and critical discussion of many points of method. 

The Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association deals entirely with the problem 
of the “Development of a Modern English Program” 
(73). While the ten chapters of this yearbook are 
based directly upon the results of research in English, 
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only one chapter deals systematically with the con- 
tributions of research to the modern program in 
English. The Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part 2, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education presented 
in one chapter a résumé of the contributions of re- 
search to special methods. This chapter discussed 
the problem from the standpoint of the scientific 
movement in education as observed through a gen- 
eration. The Forty-third Yearbook, Part 2, dealt 
entirely with the topic of teaching language in the 
elementary school. There are a number of very help- 
ful discussions of the problems of language instruction 
in the eleven chapters of the 263-page book. 

In certain numbers of the English Journal, periodi- 
cal résumés of research in the field of English cur- 
riculum and method have been presented by the 
research committees of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

In spite of the large amount of evidence on the 
teaching of English which has been gathered in the 
past two decades, there is still a great need for addi- 
tional research in a number of areas of the subject. 
The following are among the fields of needed re- 
search: 

1. The identification of the specific skills that 
carry the social load in oral and written expression. 

2. The establishment of adequate standards of prac- 
tice in certain mechanical and usage areas. 

3. The development and weighting of adequate 
criteria for the grade placement of skills. 

4. The organization of units of instruction in proper 
sequence for effective learning. 

5. The determination of the actual learning diffi- 
culties of certain of these skills. 

6. The experimental evaluation of certain phases 
of teaching method in English. 

k 7. The improvement of the analytical and diagnos- 
tic measures in language. 

8. The preparation and evaluation of efficient re- 
medial and maintenance materials. 

Language as a social instrument. Until quite re- 
cently it was assumed that the oral-language skills 
which the child brought from the home to the school 
required little more than maintenance. During the 
preschool years the normal child acquired habits of 
Oral expression which the school in the succeeding 
years did little to improve. The important language 
Skills from the standpoint of school responsibility were 
those of reading and writing. Reading skill sufficient 
to enable the individual to study the classics, plus a 
thin veneer of certain phases of English grammar, 
was thought by many to provide an adequate basis 
for a proper mastery of the vernacular. Today the 
expressional arts are identified as instructional areas 
of great social significance. Socially defensible objec- 
tives of instruction have been set up. Instructional 
materials in line with these more modern objectives 
have been created. Systematic programs of instruction 
have been organized providing either for an increase 
in time allotted to English or for a more effective 
integration of English with the work of the school. 
Teaching method has been subjected to experimental 
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evaluation. Better-trained teachers with a broader 
understanding of the specific problems of instruction 
in oral and written expression have been employed. 
Underlying these highly significant changes and con- 
tributing to them at many different levels, the con- 
tributions of research are apparent. 

The school faces no responsibility greater than that 
of giving effective training in the correct use of the 
language skills which are essential in typical social 
situations (41, 62). Oral language makes social inter- 
course possible. Through its use the majority of the 
ordinary everyday affairs of life are handled. Oral 
language is a primary feature in entertainment and 
an essential instrument in the stimulation of individual 
and group thought and action. Written language 
functions also for many of the foregoing purposes, 
but it is used primarily as an instrument for making 
records of events; for communicating ideas, feelings, 
and emotions to others at a distance; and for creating 
new values, such as stories, poems, and plays. So- 
cially, oral language is of first importance. Every 
analysis of social demands on language leads to this 
conclusion. 

The responsibility of the school for the program 
of instruction in English is, therefore, that of develop- 
ing effective skill in the purposeful use of language 
(61). In the accomplishment of this objective the 
school has not been too successful in the past. On 
this point critics have expressed themselves in no 
uncertain terms. High-school and college graduates 
are said to be unable to write legibly, spell accurately, 
or compose an acceptable letter. Particularly are 
they criticized as being unable to think clearly and 
logically and to express their thoughts in well-chosen, 
properly enunciated words arranged in interesting and 
clean-cut sentences. 

Evidence from research, however, does not lead to 
the conclusion that the schools have failed so com- 
pletely as the critics maintain, but it is true that many 
of the goals of effective language control as required 
in modern life have not been attained. Judgment 
errors of both commission and omission may account 
for this fact. In the first place, many obsolete and 
ineffective materials and methods of instruction have 
been retained in the curriculum. Because of the fail- 
ure of those primarily responsible for the preparation 
of curricular material in English to subject the Ameri- 
can social scene to a critical analysis, many obsolete 
objectives, materials, and methods have been retained. 
The critical use of research methods at this point 
might have provided a more adequate basis for the 
proper evaluation of the socioeducational importance 
of the language arts. 

A consideration of the best available information 
and opinion leads to the following conclusions con- 
cerning the social basis of English as a subject of 
instruction in American schools: 

1. Language is a complex of purposive behavior 
on the part of the human being in his attempt to 
come into mental and social adjustment with his fel- 
low beings. It results from man’s gregarious habits 
of life. It is a social activity. It is not used i 
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own sake but becomes a part of the total social sit- 
uation. 

2. The general motives of language expression are 
socially and biologically deep-rooted in man. They 
are (a) self-expression and (b) social communication. 
Specific motives for oral expression may be identified 
as follows: to entertain, to improve one's social re- 
lations, to instruct, to plan and make decisions, to 
persuade or influence, to report on activities, to 
spread news, and to carry on business. Social motives 
for written expression are: to record for historical 
purposes, to transmit information, to reach a wider 
audience, to make communication more formal, to 
guide one’s speech, to make communication more 
accurate, to present material for class study, and to 
spread news. Socially the situations which call for 
speaking are much more important than those involv- 
ing writing. 

3. The analysis of the social situation indicates that 
the following types of language activities are called 
for: conversation, discussion, storytelling, explaining, 
arguing, speechmaking, letter writing, and the making 
of oral and written reports. These types of language 
activities have been well-named “functional centers” by 
Johnson (46). 

4. The young child enters school with many of his 
speech skills already formed. (See CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT— VIII. LANGUAGE.) It is a mistake, however, 
to assume that no further training is needed to make 
these skills function at effective levels of control. 
Speech skills which apparently are not learned with- 
out teaching are: use of a pleasant voice, proper 
breath control in speaking, clear articulation, and 
absence of mannerisms in voice and body. The fol- 
lowing skills must be developed as a part of successful 
instruction in written forms of expression: mastery of 
Social- and business-letter forms, recording personal 
notes and memoranda, knowledge of form and con- 
tent of reports and reviews, and knowledge of form 
and content of notices, directions, and recipes. 

Curriculum objectives and content. PoINT OF VIEW 
RELATING TO LANGUAGE OBJECTIVES. Definite state- 
ments reflecting point of view in the teaching of ele- 
mentary-school English are very difficult to formulate 
since they must be based almost entirely upon theoreti- 
cal considerations rather than objective analysis. A 
point of view, being primarily philosophical, does not 
lend itself readily to experimental research. Yet the 
resolution of a point of view into clean-cut statements 
of objectives is too important to the teacher of English 
to omit it from this discussion. 

In the days when the disciplinary function of educa- 
tion was accepted generally, instruction on the formal 
aspects of the subject was stressed. When the cul- 
tural objectives were emphasized, language as litera- 
ture received special attention. As the more func- 
tional outcomes came to be considered desirable, 
instructional methods and materials became more 
functional. Today the point of view which domi- 
nates educational philosophy is that of social utility. 
‘This means in the long run that it is the responsibility 
of the school to attempt to prepare the individual to 
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meet effectively the major demands which society is 
likely to make upon him. Regardless of the differ- 
ences in the details of the immediate method used to 
obtain these objectives, progressives and conservatives 
in education are quite generally agreed as to the 
soundness of this point of view. 

Attempts to evolve a constructive, socially useful 
English program have utilized two general procedures: 

1. Opinions of individuals who are supposedly 
qualified to know what may be expected in the way 
of the development of expressional skills at the differ- 
ent social and occupational levels have been surveyed. 
Thus objectives were evaluated in terms of the lan- 
guage skills which groups of qualified persons thought 
were important, rather than in terms of the language 
skills encountered in daily life (6, 61, 69, 75, 90). 
Each investigation has produced lists of apparently de- 
sirable outcomes, but each was limited to the point of 
view taken at the outset. In general this method of 
approach has resulted in vague statements of outcomes 
Which it has been difficult to translate directly into 
curricular material. 

2. Child and adult activities have been analyzed in 
an attempt to discover the expressional skills which 
really function in life situations. This procedure has 
revealed valuable data on the extent of the utilization 
of expressional skills and the success with which they 
are utilized. For example, Johnson (46), using the 
method of introspective analysis, secured from a group 
of superior college students and adults a list of activ- 
ities in their use of the mother tongue which were 
later classified into nine major types of expressional 
needs called “functional centers.” Charters (15), 
Kirby (49), Wilson (89), and many others have ana- 
lyzed the language activities of children and adults 
for the purpose of determining the frequency and 
accuracy of usage. The result of the application of 
this point of view in many instances has appeared to 
place a rather heavy emphasis upon the remedial and 
corrective aspects of instruction. In others, as in the 
investigations of written vocabulary of school chil- 
dren and in letter writing, the analytical method has 
operated in a very satisfactory manner. 

While it is true that the objectives of instruction 
in language are becoming more and more specific, 
there is need to recognize that there are other general 
Objectives which overlap other areas and which may 
not be peculiar to language. Furthermore, attention 
should be directed to the possible dangers which may 
arise from too long and too detailed lists of objectives 
in language instruction. The teacher may readily be 
confused by the multiplicity of objectives and fail to 
identify the socially important ones clearly enough 
to give them the instructional emphasis they deserve. 

The content of new courses of study and recent 
textbooks indicates a clear recognition of the need 
for detailed specifications of skills. The recognition 
of the social importance of the oral expressional skills 
has resulted in a definite increase in instructional 
emphasis on these skills in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The current beliefs that learning to 
express one’s self is an individual matter, that certain 
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basic laws of learning function in the acquisition of 
these skills, that exercising the skill itself is more 
effective than learning rules about the skill or reading 
the products of others, and that the individual acquires 
skill more readily when it is encountered in a reason- 
ably lifelike situation are only a few of the illustra- 
tions which may be given of ways in which point of 
view affects the objectives and content of the language 
curriculum. 

ORAL-WRITTEN LANGUAGE EMPHASIS. Studies of cur- 
ricular content and time distribution in the elementary 
and secondary schools clearly reveal the discrepancy 
between the social demands on oral language and the 
instructional emphasis given in the schools. It is 
estimated that from 90 to 95 per cent of the language 
activities of the typical adult utilize oral-language 
abilities. Significant research contributions tending to 
shift the instructional emphasis on oral language 
more nearly into line with its social importance have 
been made in recent years through the development 
of portable equipment for the electrical recording of 
various types of oral expression (4, 31, 33). 

STANDARDS OF USAGE AND PRACTICE. Significant con- 
tributions have been made to the answer to the prob- 
lem of what constitutes acceptable current usage. 
In cooperation with the National Council of Teachers 
of English an extensive survey was made of the re- 
action of teachers, writers, and editors to certain ques- 
tionable usages in diction (51, 52). Similar data were 
secured for certain skills in the mechanics of writing. 
Still later these usage data were further subjected to 
critical classification into levels of usage (57). The 
results of these studies have borne fruit in changed 
emphasis in instruction in these fields. 

The uncritical application of the social-utility point 
of view may result in a general lowering of the plane 
Of language usage. The evidence shows that most 
adults, including many teachers, have a totally inade- 
quate mastery of language skills. Because of this fact 
a cross section of the usage level, unleavened by any 
elevating forces or standards, may reflect a lower 
standard of usage than is desirable. ‘The expressional 
skills must be maintained at a respectable level. Eng- 
lish is and should be a live and growing language. It 
must be, therefore, in a constant state of adjustment 
to the demands of good social usage. It must be 
kept sensitive to changing conditions, but there must 
be certain leavening forces at work to prevent a de- 
cline of usage below the levels of social acceptability. 

A number of specific contributions to this problem 
have been made in recent years. Among these are 
Pooley’s Handbook of English Usage (63), Leonard's 
Current English Usage (52), Marckwardt and Wal- 
cott's Facts about Current English Usage (57). The 
last named classifies the usage in the Leonard mono- 
graph on cultural levels. Another attempt to set up 
standards of acceptable usage in capitalization and 
Punctuation is Greene’s Criterion for the Course of 
Study in the Mechanics of English Composition (29). 
Studies of these types should be useful in setting up 
Standards of usage which represent relatively high 
levels of control over the desired usages. 
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DETERMINING THE SPECIFICS OF INSTRUCTION. Six 
major lines of approach have been followed by investi- 
gators in their search for the specifics of the language 
curriculum (56): (a) studies of the functional and dis- 
ciplinary values of formal grammar; (b) analysis of 
the characteristics of expressional products of high 
merit; (c) surveys of the various types of usages 
found in the products of pupils at given school levels; 
(d) surveys of the social frequency with which certain 
language skills are used; (e) computations of the fre- 
quency of specific language errors; (f) analysis of 
high-quality products to discover the specifics of in- 
struction in rhetoric. 

One of the best examples of an early attempt to 
determine specifics of instruction through the analysis 
of products of high merit is the study of Stormzand 
and O’Shea (81). In this investigation a wide sampling 
of writing varying from compositions written by 
school children and letters and articles written by 
adults to classical prose and material from the daily 
newspaper and light fiction was analyzed. In this 
analysis Stormzand and O'Shea developed the concept 
of the error quotient, which is the ratio of the total 
number of errors on a usage and the total number of 
opportunities for making the error. This investigation 
contributed very interesting data relative to sentence 
structure and the parts of speech and their uses. How- 
ever, it appears that the development and use of the 
error-quotient concept was one of its most far-reaching 
contributions since it affected so definitely the later 
research in language. 

A very extensive attempt to determine the mastery 
of skills at given school levels is represented in the 
nation-wide survey of usage which was conducted by 
O’Rourke (60). The data from this study offer dis- 
tinctly new hints on the difficulty and the sequence of 
usages which should interest the curriculum maker. 

Surveys of the frequency of usage of certain lan- 
guage skills have unfortunately been confined largely 
to the mechanical aspects of expression. In the field 
of punctuation a number of studies combine to shed 
additional light on the relative social burden carried 
by certain specific variations in usage (8, 19). (See 
page 388.) Numerous studies of sentence structure, 
vocabulary, and diction provide interesting new in- 
formation on these problems. (See page 388.) The 
work of Horn (40) and Fitzgerald (20) in the analysis 
of writing vocabularies, the investigations of Thorn- 
dike (83), Gates (24), and many others in the analy- 
sis of reading vocabularies, and the study by Lorge and 
Thorndike (55) and that of Foster (23) on the seman- 
tics of the English vocabulary, may be mentioned as 
noteworthy examples of such contributions. 

DETERMINING INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS THROUGH ER- 
ROR ANALYSIS. Attempts to discover the minimal 
essentials of the language curriculum through the an- 
alysis of the types of errors made by pupils in speaking 
and writing constitute the earliest and most extensive 
investigations in English. In addition to providing 
helpful information for the curriculum maker, studies 
of this type have contributed to a basis for a more ac- 
curate validation of textbooks and text content in terms 
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of the immediate school and social needs of the 
children. 

One of the most important early studies of language 
errors was the investigation made by Charters and 
Miller (15) in the Kansas City schools in 1915. This 


essentials for language instruction and also demon- 
strated the value of the method employed. The 
method involved the collection of written composi- 
tions from children and extensive longhand records of 
pupils’ oral-usage errors. With the aid of a subjec- 
tive error guide a tabulation of the frequency of 
errors was made. 

Following the Charters and Miller study numerous 
investigations of error frequency in language were 
made using similar materials and methods. Detailed 
summaries of these studies cannot be given here, but 
in general the results appear to support the following 
statements: 

1. The most frequent errors in elementary- and 
secondary-school expression involve the use of wrong 
forms of verbs. From 19 to 62 per cent of all errors 
are of this type. 

2. Pronoun errors, made up chiefly of faulty refer- 
ence of the pronoun to its antecedent and lack of 
agreement of the pronoun with its antecedent, are 
second in importance. 

3. Improper capitalization of proper nouns and 
adjectives accounts for the majority of mechanical 
errors. 

4. Comma errors in connection with parenthetical 
constructions and in run-on sentences are also impor- 
tant mechanical difficulties. 

5. In oral expression the highest frequencies of 
errors are in connection with sentence structure, pro- 
nunciation, lack of agreement of subjects with predi- 
cates, the use of loose and irrelevant connectives, and 
the use of inaccurate and colorless adjectives. 

6. Errors at the high-school and college levels are 
quite similar in type to those found in earlier grades. 
Errors of punctuation, sentence structure, and verb 
usage are most frequent among college freshmen. 
The majority of sentence-structure errors involve the 
use of choppy, incoherent, or vague sentences. The 
greatest number of punctuation errors occur in the 
use of the comma. 

7. Studies in persistency of errors reveal wide dif- 
ferences in mastery from grade to grade and great 
overlapping between grades. The greatest persistency 
of errors occurs in punctuation, sentence structure, 
and grammar. 

Certain important limitations of all attempts to 
build up a list of essentials by means of the analysis 
of errors should be mentioned. In the first place, 
the limitations of the criterion or error guide must be 
considered. Standards of correct practice or usage in 
many language areas are so subjective that the serious- 
ness of a language error may be determined largely 
by the personal interpretation of the investigator. In 
the second place, there is the problem in the collection 
of samples of written usage of setting the stage so that 
the products represent reasonably normal or typical 
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language reactions. School-written themes, composi- 
tions, and letters are naturally not quite normal prod- 
ucts for language-research purposes, but it is difficult, 
if not entirely impossible, to secure suitable written 
material from adults or children under normal outside- 
of-school conditions. Studies of such specific and 
exact areas as vocabulary are affected seriously by 
the nature of the subject matter discussed. Language 
usages are almost certain to be affected in a similar 
degree. In vocabulary studies words and their fre- 
quencies are the major matters of interest. In the 
study of the more complicated forms of language 
usage the entire context must be considered. Espe- 
cially is this true if the error quotient or similar de- 
vice is to be utilized in the evaluation of the relative 
significance of the usage. Results from a number of 
studies (13, 19) indicate that error counts have rel- 
atively little significance for the curriculum maker 
unless they are accompanied by data showing error 
quotients as well. The failure of many investigators 
to make adequate use of the error quotient has un- 
doubtedly limited the resulting contribution. See also 
page 387. 

DETERMINING THE SOCIAL BURDEN OF LANGUAGE 
SKILLS. Some progress has been made as a result of 
research in the determination of the specific language 
skills which carry the burden of social usage. For ex- 
ample, a critical analysis and check list of the possible 
variations in learning involved in certain punctuation 
rules have been made (8). From this check list as a 
basis the results of the mechanical tabulation of pupil 
usage on these variants have been compiled from 
approximately one million running words of material 
written by normal and superior pupils in grades 4 to 
8 inclusive (19). In spite of the fact that each of two 
hundred or more variant rules of punctuation finds 
some application in the writing of pupils of these 
grades, thirty variants alone account for an average 
of 80 per cent of their punctuation needs and will 
include every variant which, in any one of the grades, 
governs as much as 1 per cent of the total occasions 
for punctuating. While the conclusion that a rela- 
tively small number of specific punctuation skills 
carry most of the load is not especially new, it does 
give a new angle on the specific variants of general 
punctuation rules which carry the social burden in 
punctuation as practiced by school children. 

A somewhat more recent study (21) based upon the 
analysis of nearly 260,000 running words written by 
third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade children in 2200 letters 
produced under lifelike situations reported more than 
25,000 language errors. Nearly half of these errors 
were caused by ten simple language mistakes. Twenty- 
five types of errors accounted for nearly 80 per cent 
of the difficulties. An analysis of the material clearly 
revealed a lack of understanding and mastery of the 
sentence. 

Comparable studies need to be made in the fields 
of capitalization, word usage, and particularly in cer- 
tain aspects of oral expression. 

FACTS ON CURRENT UsAGE. Research adequate to 
provide a basis for authoritative statements concerning 
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the facts on current usage is quite limited, although a 
few significant studies should be mentioned. Investi- 
gators in the field of current English usage have been 
concerned with the problem of determining the seri- 
ousness and persistence of certain language-usage 
errors as well as determining Social trends in these 
usages. The monograph, Current English Usage (51), 
did much to provide the classroom teacher with ac- 
curate and reliable information concerning social 
trends in English usage in America. Numerous other 
workers have also contributed significantly to the in- 
formation in the usage field both by their critical his- 
torical studies of certain persistently difficult usages 
and by their attempts to establish levels of accept- 
ability of these usages (63). The Leonard monograph 
made no special attempt to determine or establish 
levels of usage. The recent work of Marckwardt and 
Walcott (57), utilizing certain information not avail- 
able at the time the Leonard study was undertaken, 
classifies into six levels of acceptability the test expres- 
sions studied in the earlier monograph. This scholarly 
study should do much toward settling many of the 
controversial issues of current English usage, even 
though it classifies certain usages quite sharply and, 
through its use of the Oxford Dictionary, reflects at 
times a continental point of view. 

TEXTBOOKS. The modern textbook in language and 
English should represent the high point of curriculum 
development in the subject. While it is true that 
many teachers of extensive experience and superior 
training do not need the textbook, for the rank and 
file of teachers the textbook in language is an essen- 
tial instrument, if only because it provides the time- 
on teacher with a systematic program of instruc- 
ion. 

Many criteria for the selection of textbooks have 
been suggested. Briefly, current belief holds that the 
language text should accomplish these purposes: 

1. Reflect a defensible and modern point of view 
On language teaching and demonstrate its application 
in the instructional material presented; 

2. Provide a well-organized and properly graded 
Source of the expressional skills which bear the burden 
In social usage; 

3. Present a rich, readable, and varied source of 
subject-matter content as the basis for suggested ac- 
tivity programs in which expressional skills are 
acquired under lifelike conditions; 

4. With its accompanying manual be the source of 
Suggestions on method; 

5. Provide the necessary initial fixation and main- 
tenance drills; 

i Be a source of evaluative and remedial mate- 

S, 

VOCABULARY. The research relating to vocabulary 
8s a factor in language instruction has dealt primarily 
With the determination of the words used most fre- 
quently in reading and in writing. The reported 
Studies have made available very useful data on the 
Words which are of greatest social usefulness in ac- 
quiring information from the printed page and on 
those words which it is most important for children 
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and adults to be able to spell when they attempt to 
express themselves in written form (20, 23, 40, 66, 
67, 77, 83, 87). However, vocabulary involves more 
than mere word lists. From the point of view of 
efficiency in language, it is important to ascertain not 
only what words children and adults use under cer- 
tain circumstances but also how and why these words 
are used (71). There is considerable evidence to 
show that the words used in expression are quite defi- 
nitely a function of the topic (41, 66). Relatively 
little is known about how and at what rates vocabulary 
abilities develop during school years. Similarly, little 
has been done with the important problems of the 
vocabulary of oral expression or the enrichment of 
meaning for the common words in current use. See 
also SPELLING. 

Reported vocabulary studies suggest the following 
summary statements relative to expressional aspects 
of language: 

1. The analysis of many millions of running words 
of printed material has revealed with reasonable reli- 
ability the 10,000 most frequently used nontechnical 
words (83). 

2. Word counts based on widely ranging types of 
written expression have identified the 3000 to 4000 
words used most frequently by children and adults in 
their own writing (40). 

3. There is a close similarity between the writing 
vocabularies thus obtained and the 3000 to 4000 
words most frequently encountered in printed material. 

4. Differences in vocabularies due to sex, geographi- 
cal regions, intelligence levels, and other factors of 
this type apparently do not affect significantly the 
base vocabulary of the 3000 to 4000 most common 
words. They may influence the marginal areas of the 
vocabulary, however. 

5. Recently some success has accompanied efforts 
to make objective determinations of vocabulary range 
of individuals. Undoubtedly the vocabulary of chil- 
dren and of many adults is much greater than has 
been previously estimated. 

6. Children (and doubtless adults too) use more 
words in oral than in written expression. 

7. Apparently there are a few words which are 
used chiefly in written expression while others are 
used chiefly in oral discourse even when the same 
subjects are under consideration. 

8. Because of the practical impossibility of exhaust- 
ing all the usable stimuli, no word list can be consid- 
ered as being final. 

9. Frequency of use is not a sure index of difficulty 
although there is some evidence of a relationship be- 
tween frequency and difficulty. 

10. Available vocabulary lists reveal with fair accu- 
racy what the individuals studied did with words 
under the given conditions. They reveal little of what 
these same subjects might have done under different 
conditions or what the subjects should have done 
under ideal conditions. 

11. The range of topics used to stimulate expression 
definitely affects the vocabulary used. This fact 
strongly stresses the need for extensive subject-matter 
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and geographical samplings in all vocabulary studies 
of importance in the language field. 

12. Vocabulary lists are not all uniformly or equally 
valuable. Some are inadequate or are overweighted 
in some particular respect while others have dis- 
regarded entirely the operation of other equally im- 
portant factors. 

13. The factors of importance in the field of lan- 
guage, such as semantic variations, the effect of inflec- 
tion, and contextual setting, have not been considered 
with sufficient care in the derivation of the majority 
of current vocabulary lists. 

14. The richness of the language makes it impos- 
sible to exhaust completely all the sources of new and 
additional words. After 4000 words have been listed, 
the frequencies of additional words are relatively low, 
but new words continue to appear even after 20,000 
have been listed (40). 

GRADE PLACEMENT. The following six factors, deter- 
mining grade placement of the content of the lan- 
guage course of study, are recognized in the literature 
of this field (28, 56): (a) the frequency and the cruci- 
ality of the specific skills in the language activities of 
adults; (b) the frequency and cruciality of the specific 
Skills in the language demands made on children both 
in and out of school; (c) the psychological readiness 
of the pupil to make use of the skills as evidenced 
by his own attempts; (d) the relation of the units to 
each other unit in terms of facilitation and interfer- 
ence; (e) the number of different skills which it is 
psychologically possible for the pupil to handle at any 
given grade level; (f) the innate learning difficulty of 
the skills. 

The application of these factors in determining 
proper grade placement of English subject matter as- 
Sumes the existence of research evidence which is 
undoubtedly not available at the present time. Evi- 
dence of this need for research lies in the consistent 
disagreement in the grade allocation of instructional 
units in even the most recent textbooks and courses 
of study. 

‘The investigations of Charters (15), Wilson (89), 
and others interested in surveying errors in usage and 
the work of Stormzand and O’Shea (81) in the analysis 
of written products may be taken as examples of at- 
tempts to study the first of these factors. Such investi- 
gations as those of Cesander (13), Goltry (26), and 
others (48), who endeavored to analyze the written and 
Spoken language of children, are attempts to offer 
evidence on the second of these factors. The studies 
such as those of Cesander (13), Bontrager (8), and 
Evans (19) are intended to offer some evidence con- 
cerning the child’s own attempts to make use of the 
Various language skills. Relatively little evidence is 
available concerning the matter of supplementation 
and interferences in learning. O’Rourke (60) offered 
useful data on the effect of presenting language skills 
in different sequences. Very little except implied 
evidence is available on the matter of the number of 
skills which a pupil may reasonably be expected to 
master in a given grade. Similarly, little is known 
about the real learning difficulty of language items. 
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Indirect evidence from O'Rourke's study shows rather 
startling persistence of errors. Kennedy (48), in a 
study of verb usages, showed that many common 
verbs revealed large differences in apparent difficulty 
of mastery as indicated by persistence of errors. 
Gettys (25) found similar conditions in the case of 
punctuation usages. 

Clearly this entire area of grade placement of lan- 
guage subject matter is in great need of further re- 
search. Since so many factors are involved and a 
long period of experimentation would be required to 
evaluate them, it would appear to be a project which 
should be underwritten by an institution or a founda- 
tion. 

Problems of method. Some problems relating to 
instructional procedure involve aspects of school or- 
ganization and management; others involve questions 
pertaining to the curriculum; still others are primarily 
psychological. For convenience they are grouped 
under a single general head. 

INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION. Long before 
the current popularization of individual instruction, 
English and language teachers were aware of the wide 
differences in the rates at which children progress 
with their language lessons, and a number of studies 
have indicated the efficacy of such instruction. Ho- 
warth (43), after experimenting with three sets of 
language exercise books in the hands of 40 fifth-grade 
pupils, concluded that rates of progress of individuals 
were so uneven and individual difficulties so various 
that group instruction was a very wasteful procedure. 
Individualization of instruction based on an analysis 
of each pupil’s ability and needs was reported by 
Shepherd (74) as most effective in causing seventh- 
grade pupils to apply their language skills in other 
fields as well as in English classes. Washburne (86), 
experimenting with specially prepared instructional 
materials in capitalization and punctuation, found 
rather startling evidence of the superiority of the indi- 
vidual-instruction method. 

There is considerable evidence that an individual- 
ized laboratory technique is a highly effective proce- 
dure in the development of language abilities at the 
high-school and college levels. The results of a year 
of experimental work with a laboratory plan of in- 
struction in freshman college English were most en- 
couraging (54). The study revealed, however, that 
improperly developed instructional materials and in- 
structors untrained in the procedure placed definite 
limitations on the method. 

In a carefully controlled comparison of the labora- 
tory and traditional recitation methods, Chamberlain 
(14) tried to discover which was more effective in 
enabling low-ability pupils to overcome language- 
usage errors and to make progress in written expres- 
sion. The results extending over approximately a 
school year showed consistent differences favoring the 
laboratory technique. The superiority of the labora- 
tory method was admittedly slight but consistent. 
There may be danger in inferring from such a study 
that similar individual laboratory methods will work 
with elementary-school children, but there is much to 
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commend it. In theory at least such methods have 
sibilities for taking care of many individual needs 
in English expression. 

ABILITY GROUPING. The available experimental evi- 
dence on ability grouping as a general policy in school 
organization is not without its contradictory aspects. 
Numerous early studies which appeared to support 
ability grouping do not justify this conclusion when 
subjected to critical evaluation. The results from a 
number of recent investigations are somewhat more 
encouraging, due, perhaps, to the use of somewhat 
more adequate classification instruments. 

Ruhlen (68) taught sentence sense, sentence classifi- 
cation, and the recognition of subjects and predicates 
to 16 sections of seventh-grade pupils grouped into 
fast, average, and slow sections on the basis of mental 
ability and ratings on lower-grade work. Test results 
showed slight differences in the medians of the three 
groups, but the wide overlap of achievement for pupils 
in the fast and slow sections served to invalidate much 
of the superiority which might have been claimed for 
ability grouping as a method. 

In general the evidence indicates that ability group- 
ing in English classes fails to realize its possibilities 
for stimulating creative work and eliminating difficul- 
ties in English. The evidence on this point seems 
quite at variance with the theoretical advantages of 
ability grouping. Part of the difficulty undoubtedly 
lies in the inadequacy of the instruments used for 
grouping purposes. In most experiments the over- 
lapping of ability of pupils in the lower sections on 
those in the higher sections was so great that real 
differences in achievement could scarcely appear. Ob- 
viously, before the answer to the question of effective- 
ness of ability grouping in English classes can be 
determined, instruments capable of discriminating for 
differences in individual abilities must be developed. 

SIZE OF CLAss. The most recent study of class size 
dealing specifically with the problem as affecting Eng- 
lish classes was conducted by Smith (76) and was 
reported in 1931. Pupils in small classes (20 pupils) 
did better in letter writing, but large classes (50 
Pupils) were better in the work in reading and liter- 
ature. Other important studies of the effect of class 
Size on efficiency of instruction (18, 50, 76, 79) report 
similar findings. ‘The results of research provide little 
consolation for the individual who thinks that English 
classes must be small in order to be effective. 

The consistency of the conclusions of these five 
studies of class size is quite striking. Apparently op- 
portunity for individual attention to pupil difficulties 
in the typical class in English is not an important 
factor in improvement in English, or else certain un- 
controlled variables must be operating in the experi- 
mental studies of the problem. Four specific factors 
i appear as possible uncontrolled variables in the 
In i are: (a) possible failure to control adequately 
Rd af or size of school in matching the small and 
ie SE (b) intangible social factors in the larger 
wi ich call forth superior pupil reactions to 
EE stimuli; (c) reaction of the teacher to size of 

ass, a large class calling forth something in the 
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way of special effort on the part of the teacher with 
the result that better teaching is actually done in the 
larger class than in the smaller, less stimulating class; 
(d) instruments used for the evaluation of instruction 
unavoidably and unintentionally stressing types of out- 
comes which respond more readily to development in 
the larger classes than in the smaller classes. 

INCIDENTAL VERSUS SYSTEMATIC LANGUAGE INSTRUC- 
TION. The development of skill in English composition 
is so largely dependent upon the use that is made of it 
in other subject-matter areas that many are encouraged 
to believe that the effective development of skill in ex- 
pression may be safely left to incidental teaching. It 
is believed, however, that the best experimental evi- 
dence indicates that no program of instruction in 
English can be effectively developed on an incidental 
basis. Undoubtedly effective teaching of English com- 
position has been done under classroom conditions in 
which the child learner is not especially sensitive to 
the fact that he is learning English. Unquestionably 
close correlation of English with pupil needs in other 
subject-matter fields is very desirable, but it should 
not be assumed that because the child is not sensitive 
to the emphasis on language skills the instructor him- 
self loses sight of this emphasis. 

The best evidence indicates that an effective lan- 
guage program must provide systematic instructional 
opportunity in definitely scheduled language periods in 
which fundamental skills can be presented clearly and 
fixed firmly by means of properly motivated drill. 
These periods should be looked upon as teaching 
periods, not testing periods. The use of definite in- 
structional material reminds the teacher that there are 
certain tasks to be performed, tasks made evident 
through the analysis of language aids and other activ- 
ities. Mastery of language skills is so much a matter 
of habit that it seems apparent that without direct 
teaching the development of these expressional skills 
cannot be expected to be much better than mediocre. 

On the other hand, it should be recognized that only 
a relatively small proportion of English skill is devel- 
oped in the classroom. Skill in language expression is 
so closely interwoven with the total of life activity of 
the individual that the brief contact with instruction 
in the English classroom cannot be expected to make 
it effective. Furthermore, most pupils fail to make 
an effective transfer of expressional abilities to other 
school subjects unless they are definitely stimulated 
to do so (16, 72). Significant improvement in lan- 
guage usage results when teachers in other subject- 
matter fields insist upon correct usages and forms in 
all written and oral expression (22, 39). 

LANGUAGE AS HABIT FORMATION. Correct language 
habits are developed in accordance with the general 
laws of learning. The effective learning situation in 
language is one in which the individual is able repeat- 
edly to produce the correct response under pleasantly 
motivated conditions. Careless language habits, as is 
true of erroneous responses in other fields, present a 
twofold problem—first, the eradication of the fault 
and, second, the substitution of the correct response. 
Individual mastery of the correct response must be 
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carried to a point beyond immediate mastery if the 
habit is to persist. Rules and generalizations may 
help to secure a more rational basis of control in the 
case of superior children, but the final measure of 
mastery lies in the formation of correct habits of 
usage. 

Drill exercises based upon the individual pupil’s 
usage and mechanical errors provide particularly effec- 
tive means of improving his own oral and written ex- 
pression since they call attention to his own personal 
errors. A feeling of dissatisfaction is created by the 
fact that the response is not acceptable. Dictation 
exercises based upon materials selected from the indi- 
vidual pupil's own production have been found to be 
very effective in the formation of certain mechanical 
Skills in language. Drill of this character in the fields 
of spelling, form, punctuation, and capitalization is 
most useful. Unfortunately relatively little use of this 
type of material has been made below the junior high 
school. 

Seegers (70), searching for ways and means of im- 
Proving language usage, found that pupils improved 
most rapidly when informed of their own individual 
deficiencies. Shepherd (74) found also that pupils 
irnproved most when they studied according to their 
2Wn needs. This conclusion is in exact agreement 
with the evidence on the Psychology of learning. The 
child is thus brought into intimate contact with his 
OWn individual weaknesses which have arisen in con- 
nection with his own language activities. He Tecog- 
nizes them as his own. He wastes no time drilling 
On usages which are not his own or which cause him 
10 trouble and, by virtue of this attitude, gradually 
builds up a consciousness toward his own type of 
error. 

The widespread belief that practice material requir- 
ing the student to recognize and correct wrong lan- 
Euage forms interferes with effective learning, or is 
less effective than the situation in which the student 
1s prevented from hearing or seeing incorrect forms, is 
not supported by experimental evidence reported by 
McIntosh (58). His results show that pupils who saw 
incorrect forms in Practice were as likely to perform 
the desired response as those who attempted the re- 
sponse directly without exposure to the incorrect forms, 
provided the aftereffects of the learning were satis- 
fying. 

LANGUAGE CONSCIOUSNESS. A definite attitude to- 
Ward language habits must be developed. Experimen- 
tal evidence on this point is not extensive or especially 
convincing, but the theoretical basis of the principle 
is sound. Fundamentally it goes back to the basic 
laws of learning. Language skills arise through the 
Proper exercise of the desired habits. Such habits 
are formed through the use of properly constructed 
and validated drill materials. Such materials serve 
two learning purposes: first, they provide for the pupil 
an extensive experience in making correct responses 
to a variety of language situations; second, they ulti- 
mately set up in the pupil's mind an attitude toward 
language error. The logical conclusion is that only 
When an individual is made sensitive to a language 
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error will he watch it carefully enough to prevent its 
recurrence. It should possibly be pointed out that 
too much emphasis on the awareness of error may 
make the individual oversensitive to the point of be- 
coming self-conscious or stilted in his use of language. 

MOTIVATION. In motivating expression the teacher 
is confronted with the problem of suggesting subjects 
and topics which appeal to the individual pupil or at 
least are within his range of information. Teachers 
in general recognize the importance of selecting or 
Suggesting topics which are closely related to the 
natural interests and activities of their pupils. Fluent 
and effective expression grows out of experience and 
thought. If both experience and reflection are im- 
mature and inadequate, the resulting expression will 
reflect these qualities. 

The motivation of learning in language by Living 
the child occasions to use the desired language skills 
under lifelike conditions is an effective teaching tech- 
nique. English skills are acquired most effectively in 
natural settings (65). Boeh (7) reported that when 
instruction in English was presented as an activity 
close to the pupils’ lives and experiences, the pupils 
showed more improvement, applied their achievement 
more generally to other subjects, and far excelled the 
control groups taught by traditional methods. Such 
socially useful language skills as letter writing may be 
taught as abstract skills quite unrelated to life. How- 
ever, experience and some evidence shows that these 
Same skills are taught more effectively when the child, 
in order to accomplish something in which he is in- 
terested, needs to utilize them. Humphreys (45) found 
that letter writing taught in a social setting was far 
Superior to presenting these same skills in an artificial 
situation. This principle would seem to apply with 
equal fitness in the motivation of other socially useful 
language abilities. 

GRAMMAR AS METHOD. Up to 1850 grammar almost 
entirely dominated the language curriculum, and for 
the next 75 or 80 years it had a prominent place 
among the accepted objectives of instruction in Eng- 
lish. Even after the advent of composition as a school 
Subject, which occurred sometime after 1850, gram- 
mar still retained a prominent place as instructional 
method. During the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and parallel with the then current interest in 
formal discipline, grammar evolved as a disciplinary 
subject, and formal instruction in grammar became 
recognized as a method of teaching English. ky 

Examination of textbooks in the English field indi- 
cates that the amount of technical grammar has been 
reduced significantly in recent years. The Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of the Teachers 
of English in 1936 recommended that “all teaching of 
Srammar separate from the manipulation of sentences 
be discontinued . . . since every scientific attempt to 
prove that knowledge of grammar is useful has 
failed se, 

The results from tests in grammar, composition, 
and literary interpretation led to the conclusion that 
there was little or no relationship between grammar 
and composition and grammar and literary interpre- 
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tation. Further evidence supplementing the early 
studies indicated that training in formal grammar did 
not transfer to any significant extent to writing or to 
recognizing correct English. In general the experi- 
mental evidence revealed a discouraging lack of rela- 
tionship between grammatical knowledge and the 
better utilization of expressional skills (12, 27, 36, 44, 
47, 80). Recently grammar has been held to con- 
tribute to the better understanding of the sentence. 
Yet, even here, there is discouraging lack of relation- 
ship between sentence sense and grammatical knowl- 
edge of subjects and predicates (3). 

The use of sentence diagraming as a method of de- 
veloping sentence mastery and control over certain 
mechanical skills closely related to the sentence has 
been subjected to a series of experimental investiga- 
tions (2, 12, 27, 80). In general the studies indicate 
that diagraming is a skill which, while responsive to 
instruction, has very slight value in itself. There is 
no point in training the pupil to diagram sentences 
except for the improvement it brings in his ability to 
create effective sentences. The evidence shows that 
this is insignificant. According to findings reported by 
Butterfield (12) definitely superior results in the teach- 
ing of punctuation are obtained by direct methods 
rather than by methods which are based upon a knowl- 
edge of related grammatical elements. 

In spite of the fact that grammar as a method of 
teaching English usage is not supported by the avail- 
able evidence, grammar still represents a potentially 
effective editorial tool. This utilization of grammar as 
an adult means of summarizing standards of correct 
usage, rather than as teaching method, is definitely 
in line with the evidence and with current educational 
practice. From this point of view grammar becomes 
a valuable instrument in the critical and scientific study 
of language, and this stage in its evolution represents 
grammar in its most useful form. 

The following specific statements concerning formal 
Srammar seem to be supported by the best opinion, 
Practice, and experimental evidence (73): 

1. The disciplinary value which may be attributed 
to formal grammar is negligible. 

2. No more relation exists between knowledge of 
grammar and the application of the knowledge in a 
functional language situation than exists between any 
two totally different and unrelated school subjects. 

3. In spite of the fact that the contribution of the 
knowledge of English grammar to achievement in for- 
eign language has been its chief justification in the 
Past, the experimental evidence does not support this 
conclusion. 

4. The study of grammar has been justified because 
of its possible contribution to reading skills, but the 
evidence does not support this conclusion. 

5. The contribution of grammar to the formation 
Of sentences in speech and in writing has doubtless 
been exaggerated. 
ts i Grammar is difficult if not impossible to teach 

€ point of practical application. 
Eon and traditional grammar contains. many 
Which if learned to the point of application 
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could not have any serious effect on the learner's lan- 
guage usage. 

8. Many grammatical rules have been stated which 
have little or no basis in acceptable speech and writing. 

9. Much of grammar based upon analogy, history, 
logic, or an ideally perfect language may be disre- 
garded. The only valid grammatical generalizations 
must be based upon acceptable language practices. 
Current usage furnishes the only legitimate standards. 

LIMITATIONS OF MECHANICAL SKILLS. There is prob- 
ably no age or level of maturity at which the language 
expression of the individual is not seriously affected by 
the exercise of such mechanical skills as handwriting, 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the like. Un- 
questionably these mechanical factors operate seri- 
ously in the case of very young children. It has been 
demonstrated numerous times that, when young chil- 
dren are allowed to dictate their own stories rather 
than write them, the results are much more extensive, 
interesting, and meaningful. For this reason many 
schools have adopted the practice of encouraging chil- 
dren in the primary grades to attempt to compose 
before they are able to write. Experiments in the re- 
cording of oral activities in the primary grades show 
clearly that long, detailed, well-organized, and inter- 
esting stories and compositions may be secured from 
children at very early ages. 

Following this general line of reasoning, a number 
of investigators have attempted to discover the effect 
On language expression of devices which operate to 
simplify the mastery of these mechanical skills. The 
studies of Freeman and Wood and of Haefner in the 
use of typewriters in the primary grades have been 
very encouraging. In general they lead to the con- 
clusion that the “general reduction in physical strain 
which writing on a machine seems to facilitate leads 
to an increased freedom and flexibility of expression.” 

Recently considerable interest has been shown in the 
effect of teaching manuscript writing in the first and 
second grades on the fluency and quality of language 
expression of the children. Hill (37), in a fairly ex- 
tensive comparison of schools using manuscript and 
script style of writing in the first and second grades, 
discovered that the resultant freedom in the mechanics 
of expression which manuscript writing provided en- 
couraged the use of a greater variety of sentences and 
phrases and in the production of consistently longer 
stories and compositions. Children trained in manu- 
script writing also spent more time in efforts to express 
themselves and much less time in the mechanics of 
writing than did the pupils in schools using cursive 
writing in the first and second grades. See also 
HANDWRITING. 

Measurement of general merit. Despite the fact 
that language was one of the first school subjects in 
which experimental measurement in education was 
undertaken, progress in the development of measuring 
instruments in this field has not been particularly 
notable (32). In general the development of meas- 
urement in language has followed the traditional and 
very difficult procedure of undertaking to evaluate the 
broader, more general qualities of expression before 
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attacking the more specific, underlying abilities which 
are involved (1, 5, 9, 38, 82, 84, 88). Many of the 
more recent scales are designed to measure special 
types of composition. Some authors have pointed out 
for the user certain factors which condition the quality 
of the product. For example, Van Wagenen (85) iso- 
lated content, structure, and mechanics in separate 
scales. Willing (88) provided both quality and form 
standards for his scale. Lewis (53) recognized the 
importance of letter writing by preparing special scales 
for the measurement of these different types of written 
expression. 

Composition scales have proved quite effective in 
the establishment of standards of quality of written 
composition. The early scales were naturally crude 
and, in many cases, completely misunderstood and 
misused. Accordingly, a great many teachers of 1an- 
guage and English became biased against their use, 
with the result that much of the advantage which 
might have accrued from the use of composition scales 
in the classroom has failed to appear. While scales 
for the measurement of general merit of written ex- 
pression have proved to be reasonably satisfactory for 
purposes of establishing standards, they have failed 
rather seriously in the provision of any adequate basis 
for identification of errors or of pupil disabilities. 
The difficulty of using scales for other than general 
evaluation purposes has limited their value. Teachers 
and supervisors have not been convinced of the 
Validity of the instruments or of their own ability to 
use them reliably. Furthermore, the demonstration 
of the fact that brief samplings of written or oral 
expression do not afford an adequate basis for the 
identification of errors or individual pupil disabilities 
has further discouraged the use of scales for purposes 
of more exact measurement. 

Parallel with attempts to develop satisfactory objec- 
tive methods of measuring written expression, there 
have been sporadic efforts to develop similar types of 
scales for the measurement of oral expression. In this 
Work the major limiting factor has been the impossi- 
bility of securing adequate records of the oral expres- 
Sion of individuals. During the past 25 years four 
Such scales have been proposed. The three which 
appeared at the beginning of the period were based 
upon longhand or shorthand records of oral expres- 
sion (5, 35, 42). The most recent of oral scales (59) 
Were developed through the use of electrical recording 
equipment which secured verbatim records of the 
Children’s oral expression given in response to specific 
stimuli. The use of the three scales developed in this 
experiment demonstrated the value of Such instru- 
ments in the measurement of growth of pupils’ abil- 
ities in oral expression. 

A consideration of the evidence on the use of com- 
Position scales for the measurement of general merit 
of expression leads to the following conclusions: 

1. There is need for improvement in the instru- 
ments used for the measurement of expressional abil- 
ities. Available scales for the measurement of general 
merit of compositions both written and oral are limited 
in validity and reliability. 
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2. Teachers in general are not well qualified either 
by training or experience to furnish accurate evalu. 
ations of children’s compositions. Two supplementary 
factors operate here. The first is the innate lack of 
Objectivity in all such estimates regardless of the 
subject-matter field. The second is the fact that most 
teachers of English are not sufficiently sensitive to ex- 
pressional errors made by their pupils to use such 
devices effectively. 

3. The use of composition scales reduces the vari- 
ability of teachers’ estimates of composition quality, 

4. Training in the use of composition scales in- 
creases the reliability of the resulting estimates. 

The following conclusions concerning the use ot 
Objective measures of language abilities are supported 
by available research: 

1. Certain outcomes of language expression are 
apparently practically impossible to measure objec- 
tively. Most tests measure only a narrow sampling 
of a few of the more obvious and mechanical skills. 
Important elements of style and quality undoubtedly 
lie beneath the surface of these mechanical factors. 

2. Language skills and usages are so extensively 
interwoven that effective measurement means exten- 
sive sampling into many distinct skills if a representa- 
tive picture is to be revealed. 

3. Most objective language tests introduce certain 
elements of invalidity. The invalidity arises from the 
fact that such tests rely on the pupil's ability to recog- 
nize, identify, and correct errors as evidence of mas- 
tery. The ability to recognize and correct certain 
types of errors is not in itself convincing evidence of 
the fact that the usage in question is a part of the indi- 
vVidual’s own habits of expression. Pupils frequently 
respond correctly in objective tests to items which they 
do not use correctly in their own expression. 

4. Error counts based upon a pupil’s written expres- 
Sion are not practical substitutes for other more ob- 
jective measurement of language abilities. The extent 
of the sampling necessary and the time required for 
an adequate error check invalidate this method for 
individual or classroom use. 

Analytical and diagnostic measures. The current 
Philosophy of measurement in education stresses the 
importance of using analytical and diagnostic tests 
rather than general measures of quality (30, 32, 78). 
It has thus become more and more evident that an 
accurate analysis of underlying and basic skills in lan- 
Buage must precede any attempt at detailed diagnosis. 
The complicated nature of language abilities has 
made this analysis very difficult and, accordingly, has 
Postponed the development of adequate detailed and 
diagnostic types of measures in language expression. 
While many instruments designed to furnish analytical 
measures of language abilities have been developed 
within the past decade, there is still much to be desired 
in this field. At this time it is doubtful whether any 
of the current language tests may be legitimately 
classified as diagnostic in function. 

Remedial and corrective instruction. Sharp distinc- 
tions cannot be drawn between material and methods 
suitable for initial instruction and those which are 
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effective for remedial and corrective work. The 
essence of the differentiation seems to lie in the time 
when the materials and methods are used. The same 
basic facts or skills essential to the initial develop- 
ment of expressional abilities are equally essential for 
corrective and remedial work at a later time. The ac- 
cumulation of extensive evidence indicates that special 
supervisory drives on language instruction generally 
result in significant improvements in expressional skills. 
Equally clear is the fact that reasonably accurate and 
exact diagnosis is essential to efficient remedial work 
in language. The force of this conclusion is limited 
somewhat by the fact that thus far only fairly ade- 
quate analytical and diagnostic tests have been pro- 
duced in the language field. 

The value of certain types of drills, handbooks, 
and workbooks in language expression has been ques- 
tioned as a result of considerable contradictory evi- 
dence resulting from their use in experimental situ- 
ations. A possible explanation may be found in some 
evidence now available. A careful check of the over- 
lap of drill emphasis in an extensive sampling of 
standardized language tests and commercial work- 
books indicated a serious lack of common content and 
emphasis (11, 17). These data suggest the need for 
careful supervision in any attempt to use standardized 
language tests to evaluate a special drive on language 
Skills set forth in practice exercises and workbooks. 
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ENGLISH—LITERATURE. The terms “reading” 
and “literature ”are not clearly distinguished in educa- 
tional practice, and the growing attention to skills of 
reading at the Secondary-school and college levels fur- 
ther confuses the distinction. For the purpose of this 
article “reading” is taken to imply instruction in the 
skills and techniques of translating printed symbols 
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into meaning, and “literature” is considered as reading 
performed for the purposes of information, recreation, 
and the cultivation of various appreciations. In a 
Joose sense, therefore, “reading” is the concern of 
the elementary school, particularly of the first six 
grades, and “literature” is the concern of the junior 
high school, the senior high school, and the college. 
In actual practice the two are to a great degree co- 
incidental. The development of enjoyments and 
appreciations is clearly a portion of the task of the 
elementary school, as subsequent references will show, 
while the article on READING will reveal an accelerated 
interest in the development of skills in high schools 
and colleges. 

Limitations of research. The field of literature is 
illuminated by relatively few strictly controlled re- 
searches. The greater part of the published articles 
on the teaching of literature are statements of opinion 
or reports of partially controlled experimentation. 
Much “experimenting” is reported in the journals, but 
little of it can be considered genuine research because 
the relevant factors are not controlled. 

The reasons for this dearth of factual information 
are fairly obvious. The desired outcomes of literature 
instruction do not lend themselves to quantitative 
measurement. Knowledge of the facts of literature, 
the biographies of authors, and the history of the de- 
velopment of literature have long been used as the 
basis for testing the progress of pupils. But these 
Materials rank low in the aims given for literature 
teaching. In Smith’s report (67) “knowledge of liter- 
ary types” ranked third in the list of aims, and “knowl- 
edge of American literature” was ninth. First and 
Second rank went to “vicarious experience” and 
“standards for future reading”; fourth and fifth, to 
“character and ideals” and “enjoyment.” Objective 
investigations up to the present time have been able 
to do little with “vicarious experience,” “standards for 
future reading,” and the like. A careful examination 
of almost any published literature test will reveal how 
far short it falls of measuring the achievement of aims 
Set up in courses of study. 

In the next place, there is a decided lack of agree- 
ment, in practice at least, regarding the desired out- 
comes of literature study. In the report mentioned 
above the two aims receiving first and second rank 
Tepresent only approximately 15 per cent of agree- 
ment; subsequent ranks fall rapidly to 5 per cent or 
less of agreement. There is a wide £ap also between 
What teachers profess in the introductions to curricu- 
lums and what they do in the classrooms. Objective 
studies are needed very definitely here to determine 
the disparity between theory and practice. 

Finally, response to literature is so highly individual 
and personal that in objective studies of large groups 
it is often not possible to control effectively the multi- 
tude of relevant factors. 

Literature in the curriculum. Up to 1920 the re- 
duirements of the annual examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board largely dictated the cur- 
Ticulum in high-school literature. Scattered articles 
Prior to 1917 voiced the rebellion of individual 
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teachers to the stultifying effect of this narrow concept 
of literature. In 1917 a Joint Committee was formed 
from the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education Associ- 
ation and from the National Council of Teachers of 
English under the leadership of James Fleming Hosic. 
The report (20) had far-reaching effects in changing 
the place of literature in the school curriculum. It was 
characterized by: (a) an emphasis on literature which 
makes a natural appeal to pupils; (b) a willingness to 
exclude any literature without pupil appeal no matter 
how respectable in point of age or reputation; (c) an 
emphasis on increasing pupils’ enjoyment of literature 
and raising their standards of taste; (d) a desire to 
broaden the mental and spiritual horizon of the 
students; (e) a desire to give the students historical 
perspective with regard to literature; (f) a recognition 
of the varying needs of different types of pupils and 
a desire to modify the curriculum to meet their needs. 
As a result of the work of this Joint Committee a 
great number of experiments in the teaching of liter- 
ature were stimulated and fostered; the high-school 
curriculum in English literature was modified by the 
broadening of traditional courses to meet special 
needs; and the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board were considerably liberalized. 

A report by Smith (67) published in 1932 as a part 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education re- 
vealed the following: (a) the purpose of literature 
instruction in the majority of high schools is stated as 
that of extending the range of students’ interests and 
understanding through vicarious experience in reading; 
(b) magazine and newspaper reading shows a marked 
gain in high-school courses; (c) English courses are 
moving definitely in the direction of more extensive 
programs in reading; (d) supplementary reading is 
greater in quantity and broader in range; (e) experi- 
mental courses, like “free reading” and the “English 
laboratory,” are increasing. 

In 1941, however, two further studies by the same 
author (65, 66) revealed considerable weakness in the 
literature program of the elementary schools of New 
York State and a continued emphasis on “belles 
lettres” in the high schools. Only about 15 per cent 
of the schools surveyed by Smith engaged in broad 
reading programs with an extensive approach to 
literature. Martha L. Smith (71) reports meager study 
of biography as a type of literature in high-school 
and college courses. Johnson (25), on the other hand, 
finds a marked trend toward the inclusion of more 
American literature, shorter selections, and an in- 
creasing range of selections in high-school literature. 
Lewis (35) gives a history of the teaching of American 
literature in college courses. 

After a number of years of preliminary work the 
National Council of Teachers of English published 
in 1935 An Experience Curriculum in English (16). 
This curriculum introduced the following principles: 
(a) the literature curriculum should consist of ex- 
periences with and through literature; (b) experiences 
with literature have to do with choosing, reading, and 
discussing books; (c) experiences through literature 
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have to do with reliving the authors’ experiences and 
feeling the emotions which accompanied them. The 
most significant change in point of view is represented 
by the principle that what the literature does to the 
student is more important than the quality of the 
literature as judged by adult criteria. Under this 
principle the teacher is left free to accept or exclude 
any literature, using only that which will accomplish 
his aims for the pupils. Literature, in the light of 
the Experience Curriculum, is not an end but merely 
the means to the end of developing the student through 
experiences with literature. 

In 1936 the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish published A Correlated Curriculum (82) in which 
literature is related to practically all the areas of 
secondary instruction. Through the devices of fused, 
integrated, and correlated courses of study the report 
suggested that literature and reading may be a natural 
and essential part of every school subject. 


A report of the Progressive Education Association 
by its Commission on Human Relations, Literature 
as Exploration (57), offers this contribution to the 
Place of literature in the curriculum: (a) experience 
with literature is not passive but demands intensive 
personal activity; (b) literature is therefore for the 
reader a medium of exploration; (c) through books 
the reader may explore himself, other people, or the 
World; (d) literature is not merely emotional and 
aesthetic, but it is also intensely human; (e) therefore, 
the sciences which describe and explain human con- 
duct can contribute much to the study of literature. 
Knowledge of at least the fundamental postulates of 
these sciences is essential to the genuine understand- 
ing and appreciation of literature. 


Roberts, Kaulfers, and Kefauver (28, 56) summarize 
the experiences of large groups of teachers attempting 
to achieve the aims of the language arts, including 
literature, as set forth by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and reported in the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation. In addition to descrip- 
tive reports of successful classroom procedures they 
present and illustrate an integrated program of studies 
in which English is united with social studies and 
foreign languages to provide students the means of 
evaluating American life and culture from the broadest 
View possible. 


In 1946 the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish organized a new curriculum commission to study 
the place of English in the total pattern of American 
education. The range of the study is from the pre- 
School level through adult education. Literature is 
one of the four major areas of study undertaken by 
the commission. Emphasis is placed upon the factors 
of growth in skills and appreciation from infancy to 
maturity. Smith (68) made a progress report of the 
Work of the commission as of June, 1947. 

In summary, literature in the curriculum is making 
Progress toward: (a) wider and more extensive 
reading; (b) selections more suitable to students’ needs 
and interests; (c) literature as an interpretation of 
current living; (d) literature as contributing to the 
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Whole school experience of the student, rather than 
merely part of a narrow English course. 

Specific aims and objectives. Current views of 
the objectives in teaching literature began with Hosic’s 
report (20) in 1917. These were stated to be: (a) 
literature should broaden, deepen, and enrich the 
imaginative life of the student; (b) literature should 
arouse an admiration for great personalities, both of 
authors and characters, in literature; (c) the literature 
lesson should raise enjoyment in reading to progres- 
sively higher levels; (d) reading should bring the 
student wide knowledge of the scope and content of 
literature. 

Pendleton (44) in 1924 published a study of the 
social objectives of English. The first five relating 
to literature, arranged in order of importance accord- 
ing to Pendleton’s study, were: (a) the habit of read- 
ing for enjoyment literature of the better sort; (b) a 
taste for reading books of an excellent sort; (c) an 
attitude of alert interest in the world and all things in 
it and a desire to increase one’s knowledge; (d) a 
perennial, never-failing interest in people and the 
habit of studying them sympathetically; (e) a taste 
for reading the better type of magazines. In 1932 
Smith (67) analyzed the aims of teaching literature 
as shown in 86 junior- and 94 senior- and four-year- 
high-school courses of study. In order of frequency 
of mention she found the first five aims to be: (a) 
Vicarious experience through reading; (b) formation 
of standards for future reading; (c) knowledge of 
literary types; (ad) development of character and 
ideals; (e) growth in enjoyment of reading. 

The Experience Curriculum (16) emphasized two 
points: students should read books, know them, and 
talk about them; through books they should come to 
share the experiences of the authors and to share also 
the feelings which accompanied the experiences. 
Reynolds (54) stated approximately the same points 
of view. 

In 1942 the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish published “Basic Aims for English Instruction in 
American Schools” (62). The aims expressed for 
literature were: (a) English uses literature of both 
past and present to illumine the contemporary scene; 
(b) American literature should be emphasized; (c) 
Social understanding can be developed only by litera- 
ture within the comprehension, the social intelligence, 
and the emotional range of the reader. These objec- 
tives are paralleled by those in Anderson (2) and 
Picchiotti (46). That schools believe in such objec- 
tives but do not always practice them is shown by 
Smith (66). Pooley (48) urges as indispensable factors 
in successful literature planning: (a) to know each 
Pupil as a person; (b) to secure the active participation 
of pupils in their own learning; (c) to develop taste 
and discrimination in the selection of books and in 
responses to kinds of literature. 

Increasing concern in colleges over the purposes of 
literature instruction is evidenced by the work of a 
committee of the Modern Language Association (39). 
The place of literature in general-education programs 
Of colleges is analyzed by Taylor (73), who concludes 
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that literature contributes: (a) a sense of the inter- 
dependence of men in their living with one another; 
(b) an imaginative and concrete vivification and in- 
crease of what one sees, feels, thinks, and does; (c) a 
sense of the creative and re-creative process by which 
men triumph over destructive change; (d) perspective 
for judgment and decision. The reading program of 
St. John's College is critically analyzed by Hook (19). 

The tendency in specific aims and objectives seems 
to show these characteristics: (a) a reduction of the 
emphasis upon literature for its own sake as literature 
and an increasing emphasis upon literature for its 
effect upon the reader; (b) a recognition of literature 
as reflecting the developing culture of the western 
world, particularly of the United States; (c) an in- 
creasing recognition of the social values in literature 
toward the development of tolerance and good will, 
toward the diverse elements of America, and toward 
the peoples of the world. 

Class size in English. The research on the effect 
of class size on the teaching of English is the work 
of one person, Dora V. Smith. Her first study (63), 
comprehensive and scientific, reviewed and digested 
a number of preliminary or partial studies made 
before 1931 and reported a controlled experiment in 
ninth-grade English, including literature. The results 
from testing in literature showed that the large class 
(50 pupils) made greater advances in knowledge of 
literature than did the small class (20 pupils). All 
relevant factors were held constant. In general read- 
ing, also, the larger class made distinct gains over the 
smaller class. The author attributed these gains to 
the emotional drive generated in a large group. 
Student testimony revealed that the pupils preferred 
large classes for literature. Teachers indicated that 
large classes made for more active participation. 

In 1933 and 1941 Smith (64, 69) supplemented her 
first report with two others. The first of these re- 
vealed that, insofar as results can be measured, pupils 
did not suffer from being in larger groups. The 
effect upon the teacher, however, varied according 
to his ability to endure the strain of a number of 
large classes. The second (69) showed that teachers 
in large schools are handicapped by the number of 
different pupils they must meet in one day; teachers 
in small schools are harassed by excessive numbers 
of different classes and many out-of-class respon- 
sibilities. See also CLASS Size. 

Methods of teaching. One of the outstanding con- 
tributions to teaching method is the study of Coryell 
(S) in 1925. This study measured the relative effective- 
ess of teaching of literature by intensive and exten- 
Silve methods. The results showed conclusively that 
Students taught by the extensive method profited as 
Breatly as those taught by the intensive method in 
informational achievement and excelled the intensive 
Stroup in other. factors such as interest, enthusiasm, 
breadth Of reading interests, and power to express 
ideas about literature. Also in 1925 Irion (24) in- 
Vestigated comprehension difficulties of ninth-grade 
Students in studying literature. He concluded: (a) 
literary comprehension can be measured with a fair 
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degree of accuracy; (b) comprehension varies widely 
with different types of literature, poetry being hardest 
to comprehend; (c) literary comprehension correlates 
considerably with intelligence; (d) the feeling re- 
actions of students are conventional and of little 
significance. 

Leonard (32) contributed a useful chapter on the 
“Relationship between Reading and Literature” in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. In The Mind at Work 
Lyman (37) analyzed methods of reading for under- 
standing, evaluating, and enjoying. Thomas (75) 
discussed the general problems of research in the 
teaching of literature. Smith (67) presented a number 
of summaries showing how literature is taught in the 
public schools of America, and in a later article (64) 
she reviewed and summarized research in the teaching 
of literature from January 1933 through June 1934. 
The sections on the growth of the high-school library 
and on the appreciation of literature are particularly 
valuable. Pooley (50) summarized and evaluated 
methods of instruction in English literature as practiced 
in public high schools in 1938. 

Since 1938 several controlled experiments in the 
methods of teaching literature have been conducted. 
Hancock (15), working with 1300 high-school 
sophomores, reports that the group taught by a 
lecture-library method did more reading in a wider 
range of materials than the group taught by traditional 
classroom procedures. Crowe (6), also working with 
sophomores, shows superior maturation and pupil 
growth in emotional responses in literature planned 
around guidance units. Norvell (41) conducted 24 
equated experiments to show that wide individual 
reading was superior to traditional literature courses, 
for both unselected and superior groups of high-school 
students. Comparable findings are reported by Nel- 
son (40). 

Evaluative studies in the teaching of literature 
reveal opinions similar to the findings of the controlled 
experiments. La Brant and Heller (31) describe a free 
reading program which led pupils in grades 7 through 
12 to read more, in wider fields, and with greater 
discrimination than by previous methods. The results 
of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association as reported by Giles (13) show that stu- 
dents entering college from the experimental schools 
were better adjusted to English study than matched 
graduates ‘of other schools. ‘Trends in teaching 
methods are reported by Van Cleve (80), Sears (60), 
and Gallaway (12), the latter analyzing college 
catalogues to compare college courses in literature 
with the changing methods of the high school. 

Detailed descriptions and evaluations of classroom 
procedures are given by Esther Smith (70), who urges 
pupil participation in planning; by Risden (55), who 
describes the growth of aesthetic experience through 
classroom activities; and by Roberts (56), who presents 
the reports of a number of teachers using original 
methods in presenting literature. 

In summary, researches in classroom methods show: 
(a) that the development of literary values in students 
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is not dependent upon the intensive study of a few 
classics; (b) that wide and individualized reading by 
students »umicases powers of discrimination and judg- 
ment in ue selection and use of books; (c) that 
placing the uuuauve with students in planning their 
Own reading aeveiops valuable attitudes and habits. 

Children’s interests in literature. In 1922 King (29) 
attempted to determine which poems were preferred 
by elementary-school children. Her lists are doubtful 
because of the relatively small amount of poetry 
known to the children, whose choices were restricted 
to poems studied in school. In 1926 Terman and 
Lima (74) studied extensively children’s reading in- 
terests. The result is a list of books suitable for 
Children. This study included factors of mental and 
physical age, rate of development, health, school en- 
vironment, socioeconomic status, and home training. 
Home training was found to be the most influential 
factor in the reading choices of the child. Huber, 
Bruner, and Curry (22) found in 1926 many reasons 
for children’s liking or disliking poetry. Their study 
resulted in a list of poems graded according to 
popularity with children. Eckert (10) found that 
children generally preferred poetry not included in 
the regular course of reading. 

In 1929 Weekes (81) attempted to discover the 
place of experience in children’s interests in poetry. 
She concluded that there is an overemphasis on 
nature poetry and that greater consideration should 
be given to themes more directly related to the child’s 
own experiences. Mackintosh (38) reviewed earlier 
studies and conducted an investigation to determine 
the kinds of poetry to be given to children. She con- 
cluded that suitable poetry fits the child’s needs and 
interests, gives opportunity for developing a pleasur- 
able attitude toward it, and allows for evaluation of 
it in terms of the child’s experience. 

Two further studies of children’s preferences in 
poetry appeared in 1940. Kramer (30) conducted 
investigations leading to the conclusion that children 
like poetry written for children, and that the apparently 
negative results of earlier investigations were due to 
the use of inappropriate poetry. Humble (23) shows 
that high-school boys like poetry when it appeals 
to chivalry, love of adventure, humor, and idealism. 

Children’s interests in the content of literature, 
Chiefly prose, have been studied by Dunn (9), Jordan 
(26), and Uhl (79). Dunn found the factors appealing 
most to young children are surprise and plot. Jor- 
dan’s report listed the kinds of books which boys 
and girls in grades 6 to 12 liked best. He found 
older children responded best to interesting action, 
characters, and problems. Boys in general preferred 
heroism and adventure; girls liked home and school 
Situations. The interest in fiction increased rapidly 
in both boys and girls from age 9 to age 18. The 
attitudes of humor, kindness, faithfulness, and loyalty 
found ready response. 

Uhl conducted an elaborate study of children’s in- 
terests in school literary selections to determine the 
characteristics of desirable and Undesirable selec- 
tions. ‘The data were obtained by questionnaires 
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addressed to teachers, by the responses of students 
to assigned selections, and by records kept of books 
most often freely chosen by children. The study 
reveals that teachers and pupils agree fairly well in 
recognizing inferior and superior material. 

Specific results of the study are: (a) a table of 
primary interests in literature, arranged in rank order 
by grades from 6 through 8; (b) analysis of charac. 
teristics of undesirable and desirable selections; (c) 
lists of books at elementary and Secondary levels 
most frequently selected by children when Eiven free 
choice; (d) the importance of selecting materials of 
good literary quality which have genuine appeal to 
readers, in building programs of reading and litera- 
ture. 

A critical summary of research studies in children’s 
reading interests up to September 1936 is offered by 
Friedman and Nemzek (11). They concluded that 
the methods of most such studies are too subjective 
and that more definite criteria are needed to make 
the studies comparable. Further summaries of re- 
search are presented by Painter (43) and Jordan (27), 
both in 1942. Painter analyzed 144 studies, present- 
ing synthesized data on the agreement of investigators 
On pupil interests, books liked by pupils, books dis- 
liked by pupils, grade placement of books, and the 
comparative placement of selections according to in- 
terest and difficulty. Jordan summarizes and criticizes 
fifteen studies of children’s interests published be- 
tween 1935 and 1939. 

Studies since 1940 of children’s interests in reading 
are offered by Pettingill (45), Hall (14), Strang (72), 
Russell (58), Thorndike (76), Rankin (53), and Pol- 
manteir and Gibson (47). Pupils’ attitudes toward 
literary classics were studied by Pettingill and Hall. 
The first concludes that children generally are not 
familiar with the classics and that the unpleasing 
format of many literary works repels students. The 
second shows that ability influences attitude toward 
the classics: excellent students have no objection, but 
average students plead for more contemporary litera- 
ture. 

Studies by Strang, Russell, and Thorndike were 
conducted by questionnaire to determine current in- 
terests in reading. Their findings indicate that (a) 
reading interests are highly diversified; (b) many in- 
terests can be aroused by the proper books; (c) sex 
differences were notable in reading interests; (d) in- 
terests in reading are conditioned by the available 
supply of books. Rankin studied the themes and 
features of works of fiction which are popular with 
adolescents. Polmanteir and Gibson found that read- 
ing interests of institutionalized delinquent boys were 
little different from those of boys in general of the 
Same age groups. j 

In summary, the studies of children’s interests in 
reading reveal a desire on the part of children and 
adolescents for materials specifically written for them, 
dealing with subjects of adventure, heroism, and ideals, 
preferably modern rather than classic, and made 
easily available. Ability and sex are significant fac- 
tors in attitudes toward reading and choices of books. 
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Measurement of appreciation. Research in the 
objective measurement of appreciation of literature 
has waned in recent years. The studies of Abbott 
and Trabue (1) in 1921 of the appreciation of poetry 
have historic interest but are followed by only one 
other investigation, that of Hruza (21) in 1941. Using 
the technical apparatus of experimental psychology, 
Hruza determined that rhythm, treatment of subject 
matter, nearness of content to pupil experience, and 
order of presentation are factors influencing positive 
or negative reactions to poetic experience. 

In the appreciation of literature in general Pooley 
(49) analyzed the factors involved in the appreciation 
of literature and suggested a procedure for the con- 
struction of a battery of tests to measure the rate of 
growth in literary sensitivity. Specific tests of appre- 
ciation have been prepared by Carroll (4), Logasa and 
Wright (36), and White and Enochs (83). Williams, 
Winter, and Woods (84) report a study of the use of 
several appreciation tests to determine (a) that literary 
appreciation is discernible in a primitive form at an 
early age and increases steadily with age; (b) that 
appreciation correlates highly with intelligence; (c) 
that with intelligence eliminated, another factor re- 
mains which must be a general capacity for aesthetic 
response. 

Radio and motion pictures in teaching literature. 
The comparative recency of the radio and motion 
pictures as adjuncts to the teaching of literature is 
the cause of limited research in these fields. Teachers 
and administrators have so far been more occupied 
with promoting the use of these aids than with evaluat: 
ing their use. Concerning radio in the classroom 
Tyler has contributed a discussion of the general 
problem (78) and a study of the listening habits of 
pupils in the Oakland, California, public schools (77). 
This study revealed that 98 per cent of the students 
have radios in their homes, and Tyler concluded that 
radio is an important influence in the life of these 
pupils, that their taste is low in the selection of pro- 
grams, and that they are susceptible to high-pressure 
radio salesmanship. The article contains recom- 
mendations for the use of radio in the schools. 

Two publications of value to teachers in using 
radio in the classroom were offered by the National 
Association of Broadcasters (3) and the Committee 
On Scientific Aids to Learning (18). Orndorft (42) 
presented a thoroughgoing analysis of the use of 
radio in the classroom as a preliminary report of the 
research work at Ohio State University. 

The University of Wisconsin (51) in 1942 pre- 
sented a report in book form containing an evaluation 
of a “Good Books” program of the Wisconsin School 
Of the Air in 12 controlled classrooms enrolling 653 
pupils. Half the group were stimulated to read with- 
Out the aid of the radio program; the other half were 
encouraged to read by means of radio programs based 
On selected books. The findings were: (a) although 
the radio group showed slightly greater gains in 
reading than the nonradio group, the gains were not 
conclusive; (b) pupils of gre. .-: ability read more 
books than those of less ability; (c) interest in read- 
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ing increased appreciably in lower ability groups; (d) 
girls responded to the stimulus more readily than 
boys; (e) the radio programs were more effective 
with slower pupils than with the brighter ones; (f) 
participating teachers agreed that the radio stimulus 
was valuable. Herzberg (17) edited a general refer- 
ence book on radio in the English classroom (1941). 
Several chapters deal with the teaching of literature 
by radio, and two chapters discuss the procedures for 
evaluating the use of the radio in the classroom. The 
amount of research in radio education can be expected 
to increase as more programs become available to 
schools. 

Woelfel (85) in Chapter Il of his book gives a dis- 
cussion of research that has been done to determine 
the effectiveness of radio in the classroom. He points 
out the difficulty encountered in attempting to get 
valid evidence from controlled studies. 

The use of motion pictures for classroom instruc- 
tion and, especially, the appreciation of motion pic- 
tures as a form of drama are receiving attention in 
numerous articles in the current journals. Practically 
all of this writing represents opinion rather than 
research. The principal research articles are those 
of Dale (7, 8) and Lewin (33). Dale studied the con- 
tent of motion pictures, including feature pictures, 
shorts, and newsreels, to discover the subject matter 
reaching children through this medium and to arrive 
at a quantitative estimate of quantity and frequency 
of the different topics. His results show that war, 
crime, and sophisticated social life lead as subjects, 
while more desirable topics rank very low. Lewin 
studied photoplay appreciation as it is taught in 
American high schools. Some useful publications for 
the teacher are those of Rand and Lewis (52) and the 
study guides in Photo-Play Studies (34). 

Two guides to the use of motion pictures appeared 
in 1941 and 1942. The second (61) is a descriptive 
encyclopedia of 500 16-mm. films which met the 
evaluative criteria set by a committee of the American 
Council on Education. Schreiber (59) lists specific 
literary works which are available in screen form, 
with running time and a rating code. 

Very little research has been done in the use of 
recordings in the classroom teaching of literature, but 
the postwar expansion of production in recordings and 
transcriptions, together with the greater availability 
of phonographs and other apparatus, should lead to a 
number of studies in this new vehicle. 

Needed research. The introduction to this article 
pointed out some of the difficulties inherent in con- 
trolled research in literature. Because of these diffi- 
culties there is a clear need for the development of 
better research techniques in the study of the teaching 
of literature to young people. Some of the problems 
pressing for answers are indicated here: 

THE TEACHER. 1. What does the teacher of litera- 
ture need to know? 

2. What combination of personal characteristics 
distinguish the successful teacher of literature from 
the unsuccessful? 

3. How much is pupil appreciation of literature in- 
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fluenced by the teacher's voice and ability to read 
aloud? M 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 1. What methods of in- 
struction in literature result in the most desirable 
permanent reading habits in students? & 

2. What methods of instruction develop a lasting 
appreciation of “the good, the true, the beautiful”? 

3. Should literature and grammar be taught by 
the same teacher as parts of the same course? 

4. How can literature instruction provide for in- 
dividual differences in large classes? 

5. What type of literature instruction provides the 
best background for success in college English? 

6. Can “free reading” (individual choice of selec- 
tions for reading and study) be justified? 

7. What is a literary experience—see The Expe- 
rience Curriculum (16)—and under what conditions is 
it produced? 

MATERIALS. 1. What ratio of books per pupil pro- 
Vides an adequate high-school library? 

2. What should be the proportion of “classics” to 
Current literature in any given course? 

3. What criteria are valid in the selection of litera- 
ture for class study? 

4. What is the value of periodical and newspaper 
reading? 

5. Can all the desirable outcomes of literature in- 
struction be achieved through the use of materials 
predominantly “nonclassic”? 

RADio AND MOTION PICTURES. 1. What types of 
radio broadcasts further the aims of instruction in lit- 
erature? 

2. Should radio broadcasts for literature teaching 
follow the curriculum, expand and enrich the curricu- 
lum, or do both? How much of each? 

3. To what extent can the aims of literature in- 
struction be furthered by the use of motion pictures 
in the classroom? 

4. Are talking pictures more effective than silent 
pictures in Stimulating the appreciation of literature? 

See also READING. 

RoBERT C. PooLEY 
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EVALUATION. Evaluation is a relatively new 
technical term, introduced to designate a more com- 
prehensive concept of measurement than is implied 
in conventional tests and examinations. Monroe (15) 
has distinguished between measurement and evalua- 
tion by indicating that the emphasis in measurement 
is upon single aspects of subject-matter achievement 
or specific skills and abilities, but that the emphasis 
in evaluation is upon broad personality changes and 
major objectives of an educational program. These 
include not only subject-matter achievement but also 
attitudes, interests, ideals, ways of thinking, work 
habits, and personal and social adaptability. From 
the point of view of its functions evaluation involves 
the identification and formulation of a comprehensive 
range of the major objectives of a curriculum, their 
definition in terms of pupil behavior, and the selection 
or construction of valid, reliable, and practical in- 
struments for appraising the specified phases of pupil 
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behavior. The instruments of appraisal include 
achievement, attitude, personality, and character tests, 
rating scales, questionnaires, judgment scales of prod- 
ucts, interviews, controlled-observation techniques, 
sociometric techniques, anecdotal records, steno- 
graphic reports, and sound recordings. In addition, 
evaluation includes integrating and interpreting the 
various indexes of behavior changes into an inclusive 
portrait of an individual or of an educational situation. 

Curriculum making and evaluation are integral and 
interacting parts of the educational enterprise. Truly 
comprehensive evaluation provides evidence of the 
degree to which important curricular purposes are 
being realized. This evidence may lead to new cur- 
ricular policies which may, in turn, provide new or 
changed objectives to be evaluated by new methods 
or techniques. Hence, evaluation requires the c6- 
operation of both school personnel and test tech- 
nicians. 

Significant changes have occurred in recent years 
in the design of evaluation studies for an educational 
program or curriculum (9, 14, 19, 21, 25, 26). The 
most apparent and significant is the broader scope 
of these evaluations to include related measurements 
of a comprehensive range of major objectives. Two 
major reasons can be cited for this change. First, 
as measurement techniques improve or as they are 
available in wider variety, it becomes possible to 
measure larger and more complex aspects of behavior 
and to judge programs in terms of more complex 
aspects of behavior or criteria. Second, the prevalent 
conception of education has changed from one pre- 
dominantly concerned with the development of specific 
types of subject-matter achievement to one concerned 
also with the related aspects of personal and social 
development. Psychologically, stress on interaction 
now supplements that placed upon reaction. This has 
led to broader programs of evaluation as described 
by Eurich (9, 11), Raths (16, 17), Smith and Tyler (19), 
Troyer (21), and Wrightstone (25, 26, 27). 

Research on evaluation may be conveniently sum- 
marized under (a) methods of identifying and defin- 
ing major objectives; (b) construction and refinement 
of evaluation instruments or techniques; (c) follow-up 
studies in evaluation; (d) application of evaluation 
instruments to educational situations. 

Methods of identifying and defining major objec- 
tives. Identification and definition of curricular ob- 
jectives for evaluation purposes have been studied by 
three methods: (a) curriculum analysis, (b) confer- 
ence method, and (c) questionnaire and interview 
methods. The curriculum-analysis method may be 
illustrated by the studies of Wrightstone (25, 26), 
Chamberlin (3), Tyler (22, 23), and Smith (18). In 
this method, the general purpose of a curriculum is 
analyzed into a minimum of more or less independent 
Objectives. The analysis continues to a point where 
the objectives become clear and useful in teaching and 
in appraisal because each objective is defined explicitly 
in terms of student behaviors representing its attain- 
ment. Smith (18) reviewed recent evaluation studies 
and found nine recurring major objectives: mastery 


of basic skills, ways of thinking, understandings and 
insights as revealed in social behavior, gains in knowl- 
edge through conduct on personal and social problems, 
interests as related to activities, personal initiative, 
creative power, sincerity and potency of attitudes, and 
postschool vocational competence. In the social 
studies Wrightstone (28) has defined some major ob- 
jectives such as functional information, interpreting 
facts, applying generalizations, work-study skills, or- 
ganizing facts, and developing social attitudes. Inter- 
correlation among the test scores for these objectives 
were uniformly low, indicating that each test was 
measuring a relatively independent objective of the 
social-studies curriculum. Eurich (10), likewise, found 
evidence that in evaluating the achievement of various 
Objectives in college English at Minnesota most 
correlations among tests for various objectives were 
low. 

The conference method was used in the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association. 
Interschool committees were set up to indicate those 
Objectives for which instruments of evaluation were 
available. Many of the objectives proposed were 
vague and the meanings of these had to be clarified 
through definition in terms of student behavior. Raths 
(16) reported for the Eight-Year Study these major 
objectives: (a) thinking; (b) interests, aims, and 
appreciations; (c) attitudes; (d) study skills and work 
habits; (e) social adjustment; (f) creativeness; (8) 
functional information; (Ah) functional social phi- 


losophy. 


The questionnaire and interview method is best 
illustrated by the Minnesota (11) and Bennington (9) 
studies. In the Minnesota study a questionnaire was 
sent to graduates of the college, and an interview 
follow-up was made to determine the validity of the 
method. From the analysis of the responses to the 
questionnaire the objectives for the college were de- 
termined. In the Bennington study, college records, 
trustees, the college students, and faculty contributed 
to an analysis of the objectives. After these objectives 
were defined through extensive deliberations and con- 
ferences, they provided the basis for collecting evalua- 
tive data through questionnaires, tests, rating scales, 
records, and interviews. 

Construction and refinement of evaluation instru- 
ments. Contributions to construction and refinement 
of evaluation instruments have been made through 
the development of new techniques and the adaptation 
of existing techniques. Illustrative of new techniques 
Which have been developed are some from the Eight- 
Year Study (19), such as: an interest inventory; tests 
of thinking involving interpretation of data, applica- 
tion of principles, and nature of proof; and social- 
attitudes scales. In the Minnesota (7, 11) and the 
Bennington (9) studies, for example, comprehensive 
questionnaires were developed and refined to a high 
degree. 

In devising evaluation instruments investigators first 
made direct studies of student behavior which is 
recorded by such means as pupil products or reports, 
anecdotal records, stenographic notes, or phonograph 
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recordings. A second step is to experiment ‘with 
indirect and short-cut methods of measurement, such 
as rating scales, tests, and questionnaires, for the pur- 
pose of identifying methods which yield an index 
that correlates highly with the direct and observable 
pupil behavior or products. The third step is to im- 
prove the validity, reliability, and practicability of 
the promising short-cut methods of evaluation. 

A variety of devices have been employed for ob- 
taining records of pupil behavior. In the field of 
literature Carroll (2) defined prose appreciation as the 
ability to distinguish between literary selections pre- 
viously judged to be good or poor by a jury of experts. 
This definition became the basis for evaluation. Char- 
ters (4) reported the use of the anecdotal record to 
define and evaluate objectives at Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, where significant behavior of 
students was recorded systematically. Tyler (22) 
reported the use of a check list in recording the 
behavior of a student in using a microscope and in 
describing the student's mount. Tharp (20) used a 
sound-recording machine to obtain records of students’ 
French pronunciation. 

The step following the gathering of direct evidence 
is the devising of short-cut methods of measurement. 
Tyler (22) has described how an essay examination 
was designed to test directly the student's ability to 
make inferences from given data of science experi- 
ments. To the same students these same data were 
again presented but this time followed by a series of 
written inferences of varying degrees of reasonable- 
ness, and the student was asked to appraise the rea- 
sonableness of each inference. The average ratings 
assigned by judges to the essay-examination inferences 
were correlated with the scores for judging the reason- 
ableness of inferences on the short-cut test. A correla- 
tion coefficient of .86 was obtained, and for evaluation 
purposes Tyler concluded that the validity and practic- 
ability of the new evaluation instrument were proved. 
Wrightstone (28) reported a similar method for 
validating a test on the ability of high-school students 
to make reasonable inferences from social-studies 
data. 

Tharp’s phonographic recordings of students’ French 
pronunciation (20) were judged by three French 
teachers. He then experimented with a paper-and- 
pencil short-cut test which can be administered to a 
class in five minutes and scored in less time. The 
correlation between the average ratings from the 
recordings and the scores on the short-cut test was 
‘84; hence, for his purpose the validity of the short- 
cut test was judged to be acceptable. 

Trends in research on construction and refinement 
of evaluation instruments are characterized by: (a) 
refinement of existing methods such as the question- 
naire used in the Minnesota study; (b) a wide variety 
Of new techniques as in the Eight-Year Study, which 
used interviews, questionnaires, rating scales, records, 
and tests and examinations; (c) follow-up studies 
Over a relatively long period of time, as illustrated by 
the Fight-Year Study (3) which followed students into 
college, studies of the American Youth Commission 


(1), and the follow-up studies of the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry (8). 

Follow-up studies in evaluation. Follow-up studies 
concerned with a comprehensive range of objectives 
have been relatively few, but their number will prob- 
ably increase. The most extensive, in terms of the 
range of objectives covered, was that conducted by 
the General College of the University of Minnesota 
and reported by Eurich and Pace (11). In order to 
revise the curriculum, a questionnaire was sent to a 
sample of former Minnesota students, both graduates 
and nongraduates, out of college from one to twelve 
years. The questionnaire covered activities, problems, 
attitudes, and interests in four areas of living—voca- 
tional, home and family, Sociocivic, and personal. 
In the questionnaire were standardized scales to 
measure job satisfaction, economic status, cultural 
status, liberal-conservative attitudes, general adjust- 
ment, and morale. Supplemental interviews were 
held with about 20 per cent of the respondents. The 
complete evaluative studies of Bennington College 
(9) used standardized achievement tests, numerous 
questionnaires, check lists, interviews, and rating scales 
with students and faculty in college as well as a 
follow-up of graduates. 

Stimulated by the youth problem of the depression 
years, Bell's study (1) for the American Youth Com- 
mission was a pioneer attempt to determine and 
analyze the status of a representative sample of Mary- 
land youth, ages 16 to 24. Interviews were held with 
a sample of more than 13,000 young people. In 
appraising their schooling, three fourths of the total 
group said they had received no vocational guidance, 
one fourth attributed little or no economic value to 
their schooling, and one eighth attributed little or no 
cultural value to it. 

Other major evaluations using follow-up studies as 
part of the total pattern of appraisal are the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards (6), the 
New York Regents’ Inquiry (8), and the Eight-Year 
Study (3) of high-school students’ success in college. 

Application of evaluation instruments to educational 
situations. Evaluation has been employed in estimat- 
ing the degree to which a school or class is achieving 
the objectives which are expressed or implied in a 
curricular program. Evaluation has also been useful 
in providing an educational diagnosis of the individual 
student. Evaluation data may be organized to form 
a case study or portrait of the student’s achievement. 
Evaluation instruments have been applied to college, 
high-school, and elementary-school practices to assess 
methods and materials of the curriculum. In such 
studies evaluation instruments range from pencil-and- 
paper tests to controlled-observation techniques. 

Eurich and others (9, 11) have reported the ap- 
plication of various evaluation techniques to the 
measurement of objectives of experimental curricu- 
Jums at the college level. Tyler and others (24) 
have reported various studies to evaluate objectives 
of courses of study at Ohio State University. Heil 
(13) has demonstrated the uses of evaluation tech- 
niques in the physical sciences. Wrightstone (26, 27, 
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28) has reported the application of various evaluation 
techniques, ranging from pencil-and-paper tests to 
controlled-observation techniques, in the appraisal of 
experimental high-school and elementary-school prac- 
tices. In the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards (6) a seven-point program of appraisal was 
employed in judging 200 secondary schools: use of 
the Evaluative Criteria (5), judgments of field commit- 
tees, progress of pupils as measured by standard tests, 
college success of pupils, noncollege success of pupils, 
judgment of pupils, and judgment of parents. The 
report of Troyer and Pace (21) on evaluation in 
teacher education is an important contribution. It 
describes and analyzes evaluation from the point of 
view of institution and individual in selection, orienta- 
tion, guidance, follow-up, and growth in service with 
dozens of specific appraisals, including a section on 
Workshops. Studies have been made of the conse- 
quences of membership in 4-H projects as contrasted 
with nonparticipation. Frutchey and his co-workers 
(12) have appraised educational growth in terms of 
Objectives of information, self-confidence, attitudes, 
experiences, habits, school plans, and vocational plans. 
The method involved the evaluation of gains from 
pretest to post-test, comparing participants with non- 
participants and also Contrasting participants who 
completed their projects with those Who did not. 

Most comprehensive in design and application is 
the Eight-Year Study (19). The Teport on high schools 
Provides a detailed description of the development 
and application of evaluation instruments. These 
include techniques for: aspects of thinking (interpreta- 

“tion of data, application of principles, logical reason- 

ing, nature of proof); social sensitivity (application 
Of social values, application of social facts and gen- 
eralizations to social problems); social attitudes; social 
and economic beliefs; aspects of appreciation; inter- 
ests; personal and social adjustment; and record forms. 
The tests, scales, inventories, questionnaires, check 
lists, pupil logs, and other records were applied as 
required in each of the 30 high schools to gather 
evidence about achievement of Objectives of its cur- 
riculum. In connection With this study Raths (16, 17) 
has indicated the newer conceptions of evaluation as 
applied to evaluating the Program of a progressive 
high school. He Showed how various tests and in- 
struments of appraisal for Such objectives as interpret- 
ing data, applying scientific principles, and evaluating 
evidence may be used to analyze individual pupil 
behavior as well as class performance. He illustrated 
by case studies the integrating of various indexes of 
behavior into an inclusive appraisal portrait of an 
individual or of an educational situation. 

The follow-up phase of the Eight-Year Study has 
been reported by Chamberlin and others (3). Grad- 
uates from 30 experimental high schools were matched 
with graduates of conventional high schools on factors 
Of scholastic aptitude, sex, race, age, religious affilia- 
tion, size and type of high school, size and type and 
location of community, socioeconomic status of family, 
and extracurricular activities in high school. The 
Subsequent Success in college of both groups was 
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compared. College records and reports, special ques- 
tionnaires and tests, and personal interviews were 
used to gather evidence about 9 aspects of college 
Success: intellectual competence, cultural development, 
practical competence, philosophy of life, Character 
traits, emotional balances, social fitness, sensitivity to 
Social problems, and physical fitness. In most of these 
areas of competence the students from experimental 
high schools attained equal or higher ratings than 
students from conventional high schools. 

Critique of evaluation methods. In Surveying the 
present research in evaluation the following critiques 
of evaluative studies may be offered: (a) Instruments 
and design of evaluation need more adequate ap- 
praisal. Experimental designs and controls as well 
as tests, scales, and questionnaires, for example, are 
in many cases elaborate, but their validity and re- 
liability are often not clearly established. (b) Follow- 
Up studies of a comprehensive nature should be made. 
It is important to determine not only the immediate 
and short-range effects of an educational program 
and experiences but also the long-range effects. The 
nature and scope of the follow-up studies should be 
defined in terms of established designs and criteria. 
(c) Efforts to devise simple and inexpensive means of 
evaluation should continue. Many of the present 
procedures are so elaborate and costly that they are 
not well adapted to the usual school situation. (a) 
Designs of evaluation for individual students should 
receive increasing attention. Most of the evaluative 
Studies have dealt with groups. Patterns for case 
Studies which involve an evaluation of major objec- 
tives for an individual student over a long period of 
time are needed. 

Concluding statement. An important research prob- 
lem is the formulation of Systematic methods of attack 
upon the several aspects of evaluation. Research is 
needed, for example, to obtain a reasonably compre- 
hensive list of the important objectives of general 
education as well as those of specific subjects. Some 
Procedures are needed for continuous reformulation 
and redefinition of objectives. Research is needed 
to determine the principal behavior components of 
the general objectives so that they can be validly 
appraised with a minimum of duplication. Research 
is needed to discover and validate new techniques to 
measure economically various objectives. Research is 
needed to determine the best Ways of integrating and 
interpreting the results of evaluation. 

J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
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{ EXAMINATIONS. In a broad sense examinations 
Include oral examinations, conventional (essay) written 
examinations or tests, objective examinations, and 
Standardized tests. This article is restricted to teacher- 
Made written examinations, both essay and objective. 
The reader interested in extending his knowledge of 
the topic will find useful the summaries by Gerberich 
(40), Ruch (78), Kinney and Eurich (52), Lee and 
Symonds (55), Lindquist (57), Scates (80), Tyler and 
Frutchey (114), Weidemann (118, 120), and Weide- 
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mann and Morris (122); the bibliographies of South 
(90) and Champneys (18) and the survey of compre- 
hensive examination practices in American colleges 
by Jones (47). 

Although the history of written examinations may 
be traced back to earlier times, they did not become 
an established practice in the United States until after 
1850. Horace Mann (1845) advocated the adminis- 
tration of written examinations and in his arguments 
urged the use of a large number of questions and 
suggested the desirability of standardization (15). A 
written examination was administered by the School 
Committee of the city of Boston in 1845 and the 
practice was soon adopted in most of the larger 
cities. The inauguration of Regents’ examinations in 
New York State (1865-1878) and the establishment 
of the College Entrance Examination Board (1900) 
are indicative of the growth of the movement. 

Criticisms of written examinations began to appear 
in the eighties. The critics included school superin- 
tendents as well as college administrators (48). Soon 
after 1900 the scientific movement in education pro- 
duced objective evidence of the unreliability of exam- 
ination marks. The scientific criticism of examinations 
was paralleled by the testing movement (see TESTs, 
ACHIEVEMENTS), and in an article published in 1920 
McCall (60) proposed that teachers construct objective 
(new-type) examinations. The use of such examina- 
tions soon became popular. At first they consisted 
mainly of true-false exercises, but soon a variety of 
other types were utilized—multiple-answer, comple- 
tion, matching, etc. Differences in testing in arithmetic 
and spelling between the years 1870 and 1936 have 
been described by Lawson (54), and Monroe (65) has 
contrasted changes in educational measurement be- 
tween 1920 and 1945. Recent developments include 
efforts to devise objective exercises to measure the 
“higher mental processes” as represented in achieve- 
ment, the improvement of techniques of rating re- 
sponses to essay questions, and the “comprehensive 
examination.” 

The instruments devised by teachers for measuring 
student achievement are commonly classified as essay 
(traditional) examinations and objective (new-type) 
examinations. Essay examinations are usually thought 
of as consisting of questions that ask students to com- 
pare, discuss, explain, give causes, and the like, but 
Sims (82) found that requests for specific facts pre- 
dominated in typical essay examinations formulated 
by teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The research relating to written examinations is 
summarized under four heads: (a) reliability and 
validity of essay examinations; (b) reliability and 
validity of objective examinations; (c) comparisons of 
essay and objective examinations; (d) influence of 
examinations upon achievement and study procedures. 
A few miscellaneous studies are also mentioned. 

Reliability and validity of essay examinations. The 
reliability of essay examinations Varies. In many in- 
stances, perhaps typically, the scores or marks assigned 
to the papers involve relatively large variable errors 
of measurement. On the other hand, if the questions 
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of an essay examination are relatively definite and 
clearly stated and if recommended procedures are 
followed in reading the papers, the reliability of the 
examination may approach that of a typical objective 
test. 

A large number of studies have dealt with “reader 
reliability,” i.e. the degree of agreement between the 
scores (marks) assigned to a paper or a set of papers 
by two or more readers. A smaller number of in- 
vestigators have been concerned with “examination 
reliability,” i.e. the degree of agreement between the 
scores received by pupils on two comparable exami- 
nations when the two sets of papers were read by 
different persons. 

The earliest method of studying reader reliability 
was to ascertain the variability of marks assigned to a 
paper by different readers. Possibly the earliest study 
of this type was by Edgeworth (29) in 1890. Follow- 
ing the three studies by Starch and Elliott reported 
in 1912-13 (101, 102, 103), there have been many 
investigations of this type. A recent example is Trax- 
ler’s study of the scoring of completion exercises (108). 
The findings of these investigations consistently showed 
a large variability in the scores (marks) assigned to 
the same paper by different readers. Those of Starch 
and Elliott (103) for an examination paper in plane 
geometry were especially disconcerting. The marks 
assigned by 116 teachers ranged from 28 to 92. More 
recent studies have included the determination of the 
correlation (reader reliability) between marks as- 
signed independently by two readers to a set of papers 
(4, 10, 26, 30, 42, 119, 120, 121). 

A few investigators have made determinations of 
examination reliability by administering two exam- 
inations and having the two sets of pavers read by 
different persons (66). See also 78: 107 for a sum- 
mary of findings. Although these investigations reveal 
some instances of fairly high “reader reliability” and 
“examination reliability,” the findings in general sup- 
port the conclusion that the essay examinations studied 
were rather grossly unreliable. 

Reader reliability may be increased by giving careful 
attention to the formulation of questions. In addition 
to stating each question clearly, requests for compari- 
Son or discussion should include restrictions which 
make the questions more definite. When the request 
is to write a theme and the ability to be measured is 
Skill in such writing rather than knowledge of some 
subject matter,‘it is desirable to supply, in a random 
order, the notes on which the theme is to be based. 
The examiner may further increase the reliability of 
marking by preparing and using specific criteria for 
evaluating pupil responses. 

Sharp (81) found that when a group of teachers 
Were provided with detailed directions for evaluating 
a fifth-grade examination paper in arithmetic, the 
Tange of the marks assigned was reduced 80 per cent. 
Sims (84) recommended that a scorer first write out 
the satisfactory answer to a question and then sort 
the papers while scoring a given question into five 
groups with rereading and shifting of apparently mis- 
placed papers. He has also reported that reader re- 


liability may be increased by making the evaluations 
first in terms of scores and then translating these 
measures into a given system of marks (83, 85). In 
one of the studies reported by John Stalnaker, rigorous 
self-training of the readers resulted in a reader re- 
liability of .94 for a long essay (94). Frutchey (38) 
instructed the readers in regard to the criteria by 
Which the papers were to be evaluated. He obtained 
reader reliabilities ranging from .85 to .95, with an 
average of .90. Traxler and Anderson (109) reported 
reader reliabilities of .85 and .94 for two English 
essays based on notes supplied to high-school students. 
Noyes (69) reported increases in reader reliabilities in 
English examining from .50 in 1933 to .84 in 1937 
and .88 in 1939. Smith (88) reported a reader re- 
liability of .89 for the scoring of a test calling for 
responses in the form of sentences. John and Ruth 
Stalnaker (100) concluded that, when appropriate in- 
structions are provided, a reader reliability of .80 or 
over may be expected for almost any sort of essay 
examination. 

Studies of examination reliability have yielded a 
wide range of coefficients. Monroe and Souders (66) 
reported 66 coefficients with a median of .65. Ruch 
(78) summarized 285 coefficients of reliability, includ- 
ing those obtained by Monroe and Souders. Nine 
fell in the interval .93 to .97 and nearly as many were 
negative. The median was .59. This summary was 
published in 1929, and better techniques of scoring 
were probably not employed in many of the deter- 
minations. Furthermore, it is likely that very few, 
if any, of the sets of questions conformed to present 
recommendations. Hence it seems appropriate to 
interpret the total evidence as indicating that, for a 
wisely prepared one-hour examination, an examina- 
tion reliability of .65 to .70 may be anticipated when 
recommended procedures are employed in determin- 
ing the marks assigned. Frequently the reliability will 
be materially higher. 

The validity of essay examinations has been studied 
by computing correlations with school marks, scores 
on objective tests, measures of intelligence, and com- 
posites of objective and essay scores. None of these 
criteria is satisfactory. The magnitude of a validity 
coefficient is in part dependent upon the reliability 
and validity of the criterion. School marks are usually 
influenced by other things than achievement and hence 
are of uncertain validity (89). High correlations be- 
tween essay and objective tests are evidence that the 
two instruments tend to measure the same abilities 
but do not identify the abilities. Low correlations are 
indicative of unreliability or of measurement of differ- 
ent abilities. A reliable essay test may be a valid 
instrument for measuring what it is desired to measure 
and yet exhibit a relatively low correlation with an 
Objective test on the same subject matter. The ob- 
jective test may measure information while the essay 
examination may measure the functioning of higher 
mental processes. Measures of intelligence are un- 
Satisfactory criteria because of the composite nature 
of such measures and the similarity in form of in- 
telligence-test exercises and objective-test exercises. 
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A composite criterion of objective and essay scores 
ks usually an uncertain basis of comparison, especially 
if the essay scores in question are included in the 
composite. 

It has been contended that the essay examination 
is of limited value because of its relatively small 
sampling of 2 student's knowledge. For example, on 
the basis of rather crude data Talbott and Ruch (107) 
concluded that an examination judged to be compre- 
hensive within a given field calls forth only about two 
fifths of a student’s knowledge. It may be argued 
that sampling of a student’s knowledge should not be 
considered the function of an essay examination but 
rather the function of objective examining. A bal- 
anced program of testing may well include both types 
of exercises. It is possible in the future that essay 
examining will become restricted to the measurement 
of abilities which are more validly measured by essay 
exercises. Research is needed in the identification 
of these abilities. It may demonstrate, for example, 
that skillfully rated responses to well-formulated 
thought questions are a more valid means of evaluat- 
ing the functioning of reflective thinking than in- 
geniously constructed objective exercises. The latter 
may require the functioning of discriminative thinking 
without requiring the use of the ability to propose 
hypotheses which are possible solutions to the problem 
inherent in the question. 

Reliability and validity of objective (new-type) ex- 
aminations. In objective examinations reader re- 
liability is usually eliminated as a factor of examina- 
tion reliability, and hence we are concerned with only 
the latter. In general the reported examination Te- 
liabilities have been relatively high, but in some 
instances the reliability coefficient is evidence of the 
presence of relatively large variable errors of measure- 
ment. The following table compiled from Ruch and 
Stoddard (19) is illustrative of the findings. For an 
Objective test of 50 items two of the reliability coeffi- 
cients are low and two coefficients estimated for tests 
of 100 items are only moderately high. 

In 1932 Kinney and Eurich (52) summarized the 
findings of thirty-three studies. In nine that reported 
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comparable findings, the recall type of exercise was 
ranked as first in reliability five times, second in re- 
liability three times, and third in reliability once. 
In the same studies the multiple-choice type of ex- 
ercise was ranked first in reliability three times, 
second in reliability five times, and third in re- 
liability once. The true-false type of exercise was 
ranked first in reliability once, second in reliability 
once, and below the reliability of recall and multiple- 
choice seven times. The reliability of the true-false 
test appears to be lower than that of the other types, 
even when an adjustment is made for the fact that 
the student can respond to a greater number of true- 
false items than of recall or multiple-choice items in 
a given period. Kinney and Eurich refer to only two 
studies where equalization of the time factor made 
a difference in the ranking of the tests. 

Although it seems fairly well established that the 
recall type of exercise is usually more reliable than 
the multiple-choice and that the true-false exercise 
is the least reliable in comparison with the other two 
types, it should be pointed out that the findings rep- 
resent only central tendencies. Comparison of the 
reliabilities of different types of test exercises is some- 
what like comparing the intelligence of racial groups. 
The overlappings are much more significant than the 
minor differences between averages. 

A number of criticisms can be made of the various 
studies reported. The tests investigated represent 
relatively few subject-matter fields. Many of them 
probably contain faults not inherent in the form of 
the exercise. Brinkmeier (11), Brinkmeier and Keys 
(12), and Brinkmeier and Ruch (13) demonstrated 
that sentence length, specific determiners, and cir- 
cumstantiality influence the effectiveness of true-false 
items. The split-halves Spearman-Brown procedure 
has been employed with little recognition of its limita- 
tions. Brownell (14) reported an empirical study 
demonstrating the lack of uniqueness of reliability 
coefficients calculated by this method. Kuder and 
Richardson (53) derived new formulas which give 
unique determinations on the basis of item-analysis 
data, and Cronbach (23) recently contributed an ex- 


COMPARATIVE RELIABILITIES OF FIVE TYPES OF OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


TYPE OF NUMBER OF FOR 
EXERCISE PUPILS OF 50 ITEMS 

Recall 562 

Five-Response 

Multiple-Choice 137 

Three-Response 

Multiple-Choice 134 

Two-Response 

Moultiple-Choice 135 

True-False 133 -555 
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cellent discussion of the theory of test reliability and 
of research relating to methods of its determination. 

The validity of an objective examination or any 
other type of measuring instrument varies with the 
criterion measures with which comparison is made. 
For measuring informational achievement the validity 
of a carefully constructed objective examination is 
likely not to be materially below its reliability. On 
the other hand, when ability to apply principles, 
ability to draw inferences from new data, or other 
abilities involved in the higher mental processes is the 
criterion, the validity of true-false, simple completion, 
multiple-choice, and other simple objective examina- 
tions may be low. Studies of more complex objective 
exercises indicate a degree of validity which may be 
regarded as more satisfactory with reference to such 
a criterion. 

Tyler (113) reported numerous low correlations 
between tests of recall of information and tests of 
recall and application of principles and tests in- 
volving the drawing of inferences from new data. 
Kelley and Krey (49: 106f) expressed their pessimism 
with respect to objective tests for measuring certain 
types of achievement in the social-studies field. Raths 
(73), however, described types of objective tests which 
may meet some of these criticisms. In discussing the 
types of testing done in one of the thirty schools 
participating in the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, he described objective 
exercises designed to measure the thinking involved in 
the interpretation of data, the application of the 
principles of logic to social problems, the ability to 
indicate important assumptions, and the ability in- 
volved in the development of logical proof. 

A more extended description of these tests and 
other evaluation instruments used in the Eight-Year 
Study is to be found in reference 87, and discussion 
of the similar instruments of the Cooperative Study 
in General Education is available in references 27, 
56, and 115. Engelhart (32, 33, 34), Mosier, Myers, 
and Price (67), and Weitzman and McNamara (124) 
have contributed discussions of how to write objective 
exercises which seem to require the functioning of 
abilities not restricted to memory of information. 
Troyer (111) described an attempt to improve the 
comprehensive examination at the master’s level. 

Kinney and Eurich (52) summarized the findings of 
eight studies, all involving recall, multiple-answer, and 
true-false exercises. In seven of these studies the 
recall type was ranked as highest in validity and 
second once. The multiple-answer type was ranked 
first once; second, six times; and third, once. The 
true-false type was ranked second once and least 
Valid of the three types seven times. The findings of 
more recent studies (1, 2, 17, 20, 22, 25) do not 
materially affect the preceding generalizations. 

Bayles and Bedell (6) studied the comparative 
validity of (a) controlled completion exercises, j.e. 
paragraphs with blanks to be filled from given items; 
(b) a true-false test in which the false items were to 
be changed to true statements; (c) matching of parts 
Of sentences; (d) multiple-choice exercises with more 
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than one choice correct; (e) controlled completion 
exercise with sentences rather than paragraphs; (f) 
ordinary true-false exercises. They report experi- 
mental coefficients for the following comparisons: a 
and f, 4.1; b and f, 2.7; c and f, 2.5; a and e, 2.0; 
d and f, 1.7; and a and b, 1.7. Apparently, only the 
controlled completion exercise is significantly more 
valid than the ordinary true-false. Stalnaker (92) re- 
ported that recognition of errors is as valid a measure 
of ability in rhetoric as correction of errors. Stalnaker 
and Kurath (96), in a study of foreign-language vo- 
cabulary exercises, concluded that recall and recogni- 
tion exercises measure essentially the same abilities. 
John and Ruth Stalnaker (98) reported that the con- 
struction-shift test correlates between .68 and .70 with 
the total scores on an English examination. Examples 
of construction-shift items are given below: 

Subordinate the first clause without changing its position. 


She is usually one of the best students in the school, 
but the last examination was too difficult for her. 


Change to direct discourse. 
His brother asked him to put some coal on the fire. 


Begin the sentence, Her reason. 
She hurried because she wished to avoid the crowd. 


Comparisons of essay and objective examinations. 
Although many studies purport to show the lesser 
validity of essay tests when compared with objective 
tests, some studies indicate that essay tests can 
be as valid as objective tests. Eurich (35) compared 
essay, completion, multiple-choice, and true-false ques- 
tions using a composite of three of the types correlated 
with scores on the fourth. His results indicate ap- 
proximately equal validity. When the time factor was 
equalized, the four validity coefficients were .84 
(essay), .86 (completion), .84 (multiple-choice), and 
‘84 (true-false). The essay scoring was accomplished 
with a carefully prepared key. Weaver and Traxler 
(117) studied the comparative validities of five essay 
and five objective tests administered to seventh-grade 
pupils in United States history. The essay tests were 
correlated with a composite objective criterion. The 
same was done for the objective tests. The authors 
concluded that carefully made objective tests and 
carefully scored essay tests may have equal validity. 

Comparisons of scores on an essay examination 
with those yielded by an objective test based on the 
same subject matter have been interpreted as indi- 
cating that much of what is measured by one instru- 
ment is also measured by the other. Eurich and 
Appel (36) compared an essay examination in English 
literature with an objective test based on the same 
material. The reliability of the essay test was .71 
and that of the objective test was .91; the correlation 
between them was .53. Correction for attenuation 
raised this coefficient to .67. Corey (21) found a 
correlation of .93 between an essay test and an objec- 
tive test when corrected for attenuation. Weidemann 
and Newens (123) reported that 60 per cent of the 
mental functions measured by a “compare and con- 
trast” essay test are also measured by a true-false 
test. Stalnaker and Richardson (97) have stated that 
“essay and objective scores correlate so highly that 
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when the coefficients are corrected for attenuation, the 
community of function becomes high. . . . The theo- 
retically perfect essay test and the theoretically per- 
fect objective test measure very nearly the same thing.” 

It should be mentioned in this connection, however, 
that Berg, Johnson, and Larsen (7) explain the high 
correlation between the scores on an objective Eng- 
lish test used for placement and final marks in rhetoric 
as due to the fact that English teachers give more 
weight in marking compositions to the basic skills 
measured by the objective test and less weight to sub- 
jective aspects such as triteness, lack of logic, interest, 
originality, or freshness of treatment. Furthermore, 
while Dyer (28) obtained a correlation corrected for 
attenuation of .71 between the scores on an Objective 
test in German and the combined ratings of transla- 
tions of several judges, he also demonstrated that the 
objective test differed significantly from the criterion 
and concluded that “when the language teachers con- 
tend that objective measures of the kind studied do not 
account for all of the functions used in translation, 
they probably have a valid argument.” Freeman (37) 
and Luchins and Luchins (58) have recently and vigor- 
ously defended the use of essay questions. Sims (85a) 
has emphasized their value as a projective technique. 
He contends that responses to essay questions can fur- 
nish insights into the structure, dynamics, and func- 
tioning of the student’s mental life, as modified by 
learning experiences, which cannot be obtained from 
Objective test data. 

Factor analyses of achievement examinations. En- 
gelhart (31) has reported a study in which the inter- 
correlations of several comprehensive examinations 
containing objective and essay exercises were sub- 
jected to factor analysis. The results indicated the 
presence of one, probably complex, common factor. 
Carroll (16) conducted a more elaborate factor-analysis 
research involving a variety of tests of mental ability 
and of scholastic achievement. All of the achieve- 
ment tests were objective in character. Among his 
conclusions, Carroll reported that “no evidence was 
found to support the hypothesis that the subtests of 
an Objective achievement examination have differential 
relationships to the several mental ability factors.” 
Further research of this general type should be con- 
ducted in which the achievement tests include subtests, 
made up of objective exercises of the types created for 
Use in the Fight-Year Study or in the Cooperative 
Study of General Education, and improved types of 
essay tests rated for characteristics presumed to be the 
Special functions of essay testing. It is possible that 
Such research would merely confirm the statement 
quoted above from Stalnaker and Richardson. On 
the other hand, it might establish that, in addition to 
& considerable community of function, there are sig- 
nificant factors unique to the best of essay tests and 
to the best of Objective tests. 

Influence of examinations upon achievement and 
Study procedures. Although Richardson and Stal- 
naker (75) take the position that an achievement 
examination need not have pedagogic value in itself, 
acceptance of this principle does not minimize the im- 
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portance of ascertaining the effects of examining on 
learning. If a given type of examination contributes 
to the attainment of the objectives of the course, either 
directly or indirectly, this contribution is a factor 
which should not be ignored. If certain types of exer- 
cises make some contribution to learning in addition 
to functioning effectively in measurement, advantage 
should be taken of this in planning programs of test- 
ing. If other types contribute negatively to learning 
while measuring effectively, procedures should be em- 
ployed to compensate for their negative contribution. 
If certain types cause students to study in undesirable 
ways or restrict their methods of study to elementary 
procedures, this should be recognized in planning 
testing programs. 

Meyer (61, 62, 63) reported two studies on the re- 
lation of the type of examination to memory and one 
on the relation of the type of examination to the study 
procedures employed by the students. The findings 
indicate that the type of examination does influence 
the character of student achievement and the nature 
of the study procedures employed. Other studies sub- 
stantiate these conclusions (19, 45, 50, 51, 74, 76, 77). 

Johnson (46) reported that testing stimulates learn- 
ing and Spitzer (91) concluded that it aids in the re- 
tention of learning. Noll (68) reported experimental 
evidence that students less frequently tested during 
instruction achieve relatively more on a final examina- 
tion than students frequently tested by means of 
quizzes. Freduent testing was a greater handicap to 
the more able students than to the less able ones. See 
also METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Miscellaneous studies. The findings of a few mis- 
cellaneous studies may be mentioned briefly since they 
are indicative of problems worthy of further investiga- 
tion. Andrew and Bird (3) reported that repeated 
use of objective tests with different students in the 
same institution does not significantly decrease the 
difficulty or differentiating power of the items. Jobn 
and Ruth Stalnaker (99) reported that “open-book” 
examinations do not measure significantly different 
abilities than examinations where students are not per- 
mitted to use texts or notes. Jensen (44), Phillips (71), 
Sims and Knox (86), and Stump (104, 105) reported 
studies indicating that the validity and reliability of 
objective tests are not significantly decreased by pre- 
senting them orally to students. Barnes and Pressey 
(5) questioned the validity of oral examinations of the 
type-employed by graduate faculties when examining 
candidates for degrees, but Trimble (110) presented 
evidence to show that, under certain conditions, oral 
examinations of this type can be as dependable as 
ordinary objective examinations. Masters and Upshall 
(59), Orleans and Symonds (70), and others concluded 
that teacher-made objective tests may be as valid and 
reliable as standardized tests. Stalnaker (93) studied 
the use of optional questions which give the student 
the opportunity to select the ones he wishes to answer. 
On the basis of data Stalnaker argues that “the use of 
optional questions complicates in an indeterminate 
fashion the measurement problem.” Meyer (64) also 
contends that student choice in the selection of ques- 
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tions to answer is indefensible in essay examinations. 
Stalnaker (95) has shown that the correct weighting 
of essay questions is a complex problem and that for 
practical purposes it is sufficient to weight questions 
with consideration to the amount of discrimination 
possible in scoring. He reported almost perfect cor- 
relation between weighted and unweighted scores. 

Tyler and Chalmers (112) concluded that warning 
pupils of coming tests is not a significant factor in 
achievement on the tests. Berrien (8) reported that 
“students in general are more likely to raise than 
lower their grades by changing answers on doubtful 
items.” Super, Braasch, and Shay (106) discovered 
that “commonly occurring distractions do not affect 
test results.” Briggs and Johnson (9) found that the 
first third and last third of students finishing a test 
are the better students and concluded that “it appears 
likely that the last third get their high scores by 
persistence and the first third by superior intelligence.” 
The experiments of Spitzer (91), Plowman and Stroud 
(72), and Curtis and Woods (24) support the desir- 
ability of informing pupils of the correctness of their 
responses either by return and discussion of their 
scored tests or by having pupils mark their own errors 
as the exercises are discussed. 

Waite (116) and Hastings (43) investigated relation- 
ships between physiological changes, tensions, or emo- 
tional responses and the scores on examinations. The 
former reported small positive relationships between 
initial heart and breathing rates and success on an 
examination, while the latter reported a low negative 
Correlation between tension as measured by a brief, 
but carefully validated, questionnaire and examination 
scores. Both of these investigators cite other studies 
of this general problem. 

Concluding statement. Few dependable generaliza- 
tions can be drawn from the studies in this area. Ap- 
parently essay examinations are usually less reliable 
than the typical objective examination. The order of 
superiority for simple types of the latter is apparently 
recall, recognition, and true-false. Validity is prob- 
ably more a function of content and of compatibility 
With curriculum objectives than of the form of the 
examination. The type of examination used by 
teachers should be determined by the objectives which 
they recognize. Definite Progress has been made 
toward a technology of examining. More is now 
known concerning effective Ways of formulating essay 
questions and of rating responses to them Many of 
the pitfalls to be avoided in the constructica of objec- 
tive examinations have been identified. Ingenious 
new types of objective exercises have been devised 
Which with appropriate content should measure validly 
and reliably the functioning of some of the higher 
mental processes. 
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EXPERIMENT. As a technical term, “experi- 
ment” designates a type of research in which two or 
more groups of subjects are employed. Usually there 
Are two groups, an experimental group and a control 
group. These groups are usually selected so as to be 
approximately equivalent in all significant respects and 
the influences (factors) contributing to a specified 
effect or outcome are kept the same for the two 
groups, except in the case of the experimental factor 
in which a specified difference or change is planned. 

“Experiment” is also used in a general sense to 
designate a trial of a procedure or instrument for the 
purpose of estimating or determining its effectiveness, 
Sometimes the phrase “single group experiment” is 
employed to indicate that the trial was carefully 
Observed. 

In recent years “statistical control” or adjustment 
for equating factors has been used in place of equating 
by pairing or matching of groups. ‘The basic tool 
for such statistical control is the regression equation, 
‘The Johnson-Neyman technique, in addition to pro- 
viding control of this type, makes possible the deter- 
mination of the limits of the regions wherein the 
differences between groups are significant (7, 8). The 
experimental methods of Fisher (5), extensively used 
in agricultural experimentation, have been applied to 
advantage in educational studies. The Fisher variance 
and covariance techniques likewise permit adjustment 
Or control by regression methods, and these con- 
tribute to the improvement of experimental procedure 
(4, 9). Another technique useful in some types of 
experimental study is discriminant function analysis 
(1) originally suggested by Fisher. This function 
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enables one to test the significance of a difference be- 
tween the averages of linear compounds of several 
variables. 

Although the development of such statistical tools 
is a major contribution to the technique of experimen- 
tation, it should be noted that satisfactory experi- 
mental design (9) is dependent also upon effectiveness 
of the control of nonexperimental factors, precision 
and validity of measurement, soundness of explicit 
and implicit assumptions, and the like. The term 
“experimental design” in this sense implies considera- 
tion in advance of all types of errors to be encoun- 
tered in the experiment, including those which may 
be minimized or “controlled” by proper choice of 
statistical method. In other words, the development 
of statistical tools does not relieve the experimenter 
from responsibility for wise planning, punctilious at- 
tention to the control of nonexperimental factors, 
obtaining precise and valid measures, recognizing as- 
sumptions, and critical interpretation of findings. 

The idea of experimentation can be traced far back 
in educational history (6), but the development of con- 
trolled experimentation in schools began in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. In 1897-98 Corn- 
man (3) studied the relative effectiveness of incidental 
instruction in spelling and systematic instruction in 
this subject. No evidence is given concerning the 
equivalence of the pupils in the two experimental 
schools and those in the “other schools,” but it is 
asserted that the “other schools” were representative. 
No initial test was given and the final test was the 
“term examination” which was prepared in the office 
of the superintendent of schools and given throughout 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Controlled experimentation requires instruments for 
measuring pupil traits and achievement, and conse- 
quently the development of experimental research was 
slow until group tests became available. The con- 
struction of tests during the years following 1910 con- 
tributed materially to the development, but the number 
of experimental studies was not large until after 1920. 
In the first chapter of How to Experiment in Educa- 
tion, published in 1922, McCall stated, “Everywhere 
there are evidences of an increasing tendency to 
evaluate educational procedures experimentally,” and 
the publication of this volume, which provided de- 
tailed instructions, accelerated this tendency. 

Controlled experimentation has been employed in 
studying a variety of problems—ability grouping, class 
Size, transfer of training, etc., but the typical experi- 
ment is one in which the experimental factor is the 
method of teaching or a phase of the instructional pro- 
cedure, and the dependent variable (outcome or 
effect) is a segment of student achievement. 

A wide range of research has contributed to the re- 
finement of controlled experimentation. Studies of 
the relation of pupil traits to achievement have made 
more apparent the measures that should be consid- 
ered in selecting equivalent groups (10, 12, 13). 
Usually satisfactory equivalence will be obtained by 
Matching pupils on the basis of intelligence-test scores 
(or mental age), chronological age, and initial status 


in the dependent variable (10, 12). In the case of 
certain problems it appears advisable to include other 
traits, such as previous general achievement, sex, home 
environment, or study habits. Other studies have 
added to our understanding of the other nonexperi- 
mental factors to be controlled. Although the evi- 
dence is fragmentary, it is probably safe to conclude 
that teacher skill, teacher zeal, teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, instructional materials, and time devoted to learn- 
ing activity, both in and outside of class, should re- 
ceive attention (10, 12, 13). In some experiments 
other factors may be important. 

Developments in test construction (see TESTS, 
ACHIEVEMENT) have also contributed to the improve- 
ment of experimental research by making available 
better instruments for measuring pupil traits and 
achievements. Improvements in experimental design 
have followed advances in statistical methods, particu- 
larly those relating to statistical inference and tests of 
significance (See STATISTICAL INFERENCE), and devel- 
opments in conceptions of the educative processes re- 
quiring tests of more complex hypotheses. 

In its general outline the procedure of the con- 
trolled experiment is simple and easily understood. 
It is recognized as the method of science, and One is 
encouraged to expect that the solution of many educa- 
tional problems may be attained by setting up appro- 
priate controlled experiments. But when a group of 
studies relative to a problem are critically examined, 
it is usually apparent that the question studied has not 
been answered conclusively (11, 14). 

When one seeks the explanation of the disappoint- 
ing character of the direct contributions from con- 
trolled experiments, it is easy to point out numerous 
faults of procedure (2, 13). Frequently there are in- 
adequate delimitation and specification of the experi- 
mental factor; in most cases there is at least doubt 
concerning adequate control of certain nonexperimen- 
tal factors (10); in many cases the measurement of the 
dependent variable is not satisfactory. 

Delimitation of the experimental factor is essential 
for precise interpretation of the findings. If the ex- 
perimental factor is complex, the explanation of the 
difference between mean gains will be uncertain. Un- 
fortunately many practical problems involve a com- 
plex experimental factor. If an attempt is made to 
restrict the experimental factor to a single influence, 
the control of nonexperimental factors may create a 
situation that is pedagogically unsound. For example, 
in studies of class size sound practice dictates that the 
method of instruction and probably other factors be 
adjusted to the size of class. Such adjustment, how- 
ever, makes the experimental factor consist of class 
size plus the method of teaching and possibly other 
factors. Such a complex experimental factor is un- 
satisfactory, and hence the experimenter faces an im- 
passe. In many cases it is impossible to specify a 
sufficiently restricted experimental factor and at the 
same time conform to sound educational procedure. 

Failure to control nonexperimental factors is some- 
times due to inadequate planning, but the control of 
some factors which are probably important in certain 
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situations is difficult. For example, the zeal and en- 
thusiasm with which a teacher applies an instructional 


procedure are probably potent factors in the deter- 
mination of student achievement, but the control of 
such factors is difficult. If control is attempted, an 
artificial teaching situation may be created. Further- 
more, we do not yet have dependable information 
concerning the factors that should be controlled in a 
Riven situation. Hence, the failure to control certain 
factors may be due to ignorance of their importance. 

When an experimental problem is adequately de- 
fined, the dependent variable is specified. Frequently 
this variable is a segment of student achievement. 
When the specified achievement consists of skills or 
factual information, the measurement of the dependent 
variable does not involve serious difficulties. But 
more frequently adequate definition of the problem 
specifies or at least implies the inclusion of abilities 
for which satisfactory measurement procedures are 
only now being developed. See EVALUATION. 

These criticisms of experimental research suggest 
needed studies. There should be systematic inquiries 
for the purpose of identifying the nonexperimental 
factors that should be controlled in various types of 
situations. There is need for more valid instruments 
for measuring certain types of outcomes. Critical 
analyses of types of experimental problems to reveal 
the crucial difficulties to be dealt with would facilitate 
Wiser planning of studies. Such analyses might indi- 
cate the futility of efforts to deal with certain types of 
problems, at least until improved methods of experi- 
mentation have been developed. 

The “law of the single variable,” which is basic in 
experimentation, should be critically examined. It 
may be that in at least some educational situations the 
influences contributing to a specified outcome are so 
inextricably related that certain ones cannot be func- 
tionally isolated as “single variables.” For example, 
there is evidence indicating that the functioning of a 
method (pattern) of teaching is not independent of 
the prevailing teacher-pupil relationship. (See METH- 
ODS OF TEACHING.) Critical examination of the “law 
Of the single variable” might lead to significant modi- 
fications in the definition of some problems and the 
experimental design for dealing with them. 

See SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

FRANCIS G. CORNELL 
WALTER S. MONROE, 1941 Edition 
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EXTENSION EDUCATION. The title “Extension 
education” is suggestive of the concept of institutional 
responsibility for educational services to a wider clien- 
tele than the students within school or college walls 
Which was originally developed by universities, espe- 
cially those of England and the United States. The 
university-extension movement has had cumulative 
impact upon education as a whole. Not all the types 
of extended education and of adult education are 
traceable to the influence of university-extension or- 
ganizations, but the universities have been factors in 
many of the educational ventures of modern times. 
The individual members of university faculties and 
their mature students have carried leadership into 
every sort of educational extension. 

Some writers insist that education (especially exten- 
sion education) is as broad as life itself and thus 
encompasses the whole process of cultural transmis- 
sion, including any educational activity that a person 
may deliberately undertake or be subjected to, such as 
academic schooling or merely reading a book. More 
commonly it is held that both the child and the adult 
should participate in an organized program of educa- 
tion, that he must be helped by professional educators, 
and that these in turn should study their professional 
field and apply technology to concrete situations. A 
corollary often follows that a particular institution, 
such as a primary or secondary school, junior college 
or four-year college, or university, must each have 
an “essential” function. Consequently vested interests 
and general inertia often limit educational extension. 
Sociologists like E. A. Ross call this a process of 
ossification. 

Certainly the tendency of elementary schools to 
Temain a place of segregation for the traditional 
schooling process carried on in the closed circle of 
teachers and pupils in a tight little world resisted the 
factors that attempt to extend that process by widen- 
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ing either the curriculum or the clientele; so too with 
the high schools and junior colleges. The four-year 
colleges too have a long record of intensive self- 
cultivation. 

On the other hand the larger American universities, 
while bound‘in part by the traditionally narrow college 
pattern, have steadily extended the primary functions 
of scholarly effort, scientific research, and professional 
education into wider and wider areas of public services 
without permitting the undergraduate program to re- 
strict unduly either the range of subject matter or the 
groups of persons served. 

The elementary schools, however, have always 
played a role in the United States as centers where 
various types of community activities had at least a 
Jocus in the buildings and grounds; the superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and trustees have occasionally 
been active in adult education, recreation, and other 
community affairs. But on the whole the public 
schools have not consistently extended their earlier 
community-center services and have in many cases 
even restricted them, chiefly because of poverty, 
neglect, and inadequate resources in trained personnel. 
This drag on extension has been notably lessened by 
the continuing movement of school consolidation in 
recent decades, but even that scarcely keeps pace with 
needed improvements in teaching children. (See 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION.) On the other 
hand the parent-teacher movement has been a vital 
factor in maintaining if not greatly extending some 
elements of adult education in the community. See 
PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS. 

Definitions. “Extension” is difficult to define pre- 
cisely because the root meaning has been appropriated, 
by practically every group using the English language, 
to describe almost any expansion or enlargement of 
association, organization, or idea in area, scope, Or 
duration. Among such educational institutions as the 
school, library, museum, church, and university, “ex- 
tension” may be primarily a matter of aggressive 
Organization and promotion (in such case it often 
meets with suspicion and opposition) or it may be in 
reality a more or less systematic projection of a few 
functions, i.e. instructional advantages, to persons 
other than those who have been traditionally or 
Usually served. 

This latter definition is important in several respects, 
notably in that it implies experimentation, flexibility, 
innovation; indeed, most logically it might imply a rare 
sort of institution, one which carried within itself the 
genesis and process of its own mutation, transforma- 
tion, and even dissolution. 

Extension education is often used as a synonym for 
adult education (q.v.). Maturity and adulthood are 
implied in most definitions of adult education. How- 
ever, it should be apparent that public-school exten- 
Sion and, notably, university extension also comprise 
many functions that are not confined to adults, e.8- 
Counseling, tests and measurements, clinics, audio- 
Visual Services, recreation, contests, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and the like. Insofar as these services to 
children and youth require community cooperation 
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and participation by older people, they do have adult 
educational significance. 

The central principle widely held by many educators 
that the schools should be concerned with “life-adjust- 
ment education” is translated popularly as “prepara- 
tion for life,” meaning chiefly the teaching of “prac- 
tical” subjects and skills. One result has been the intro- 
duction of “practical arts” into the secondary schools 
and the development of vocational education. Both 
these trends have extended the schools into the life 
of the adult community, but that extension has not 
been generally successful. ‘This lack of success is 
attested by the Prosser resolution and by the findings 
of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. B. J. Willis, Chairman of the Commission, 
says that at this time “the great need is for action 
which translates the theory into practice.” The recog- 
nition of educational values of work experience in the 
life of the community certainly will require a far 
greater extension of public-school functions than we 
have at present. 

University and college extension. George Zehmer 
says of university extension: “Specifically it represents 
the attempt to extend educational opportunities to 
those who, for one reason or another, cannot attend 
colleges and universities, and to render specialized 
educational services to all members of the body politic” 
(51: 60). 

Historically university extension is best understood 
as a part of the rising interest in adult education in 
countries where political democracy and rapid in- 
dustrialization put a premium on literacy, knowledge, 
and skill in the interest of social unity. Notably that 
interest began in England and the United States of 
America, spread to the Dominions and, under other 
names, to Europe and Asia, especially the U.S.S.R. 

In England there were several popular movements 
to educate workingmen and other adults as early as 
1800. Oxford and Cambridge Universities followed 
with definite commitments and established extension 
lectures, traveling libraries, summer meetings, and spe- 
cial colleges. By 1890 there were more than two hun- 
dred extension centers in England and others in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

Among the early pioneers in the United States were 
Pennsylvania State College, Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of the State of New York, and the uni- 
versities of California, Chicago, and Wisconsin. In 
1873 the Society to Encourage Study at Home was or- 
ganized, with the help of thirty-two professors from 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Wisconsin, and other col- 
leges, to conduct correspondence courses (6). 

The University of Chicago and the University of 
Wisconsin more than any other institutions have set 
the pace and largely influenced the form of university 
extension. Wisconsin still maintains the original core 
of extramural instruction by class-extension and corre- 
spondence courses under one unit of administration; 
in addition, numerous services have been developed by 
the extension division and the university as a whole, 
such as lectures, forums, radio broadcasts, symposia, 
conferences, institutes for the training of adult-educa- 
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tion leaders, and special publications for adult reading 
and study. Chicago has been notable for the increas- 
ing tendency to adopt varied, informal, dynamic 
methods of research and of education for the benefit 
not only of local community groups but also for the 
world community (1, 6). 

Several university presidents were leaders in formu- 
lating the philosophy of university extension (31). 
Among them President Van Hise of Wisconsin is most 
often quoted. In his address at the first National Uni- 
versity Extension Conference, in 1915, he said: “If a 
university is to have as its ideal, service on the broadest 
basis, it cannot escape taking on the function of carry- 
ing knowledge to the people . . . the broadest ideal 
of service demands that the university, as the best- 
fitted instrument, shall take up the problem of carry- 
ing out knowledge to the people, so far as the same 
is necessary to supplement the work of the elementary 
and secondary schools. . . . 

“It is apparent . . . that the work of carrying out 
knowledge to the people is one of enormous magni- 
tude and not inferior in importance or in opportunity 
to the functions of the university earlier recognized— 
those of instruction and research. . . .” (30-1915: 
9-10, 21, 24). 

Functions. There are two somewhat distinct con- 
ceptions of the functions of university extension. The 
One is the broad view which makes the university re- 
sponsible for extension in any field of education, not 
merely “higher education,” wherever there is need for 
revitalization of the old or a lack in the new. The 
other does not stress the organizational drive of the 
former nor its comprehensive sweep, but rather 
recognizes that extension should come naturally from 
a dynamic life overflowing the limits of the campus. 

With fundamentally liberal backgrounds, which in 
theory allow the universities almost unlimited scope, 
the diversity of university and college-extension activ- 
ities in the United States becomes comprehensible. 
That diversity is very great, for it includes almost 
every type of institution of higher learning, as well as 
junior colleges and even secondary schools—the latter 
insofar as they cooperate in the extension work of 
collegiate institutions. Also, the varied methods of 
university extension are in part employed by teachers 
colleges, trade and technical schools, colleges of agri- 
culture and engineering, and the public schools (3, 4, 
6, 12, 21, 28, 38). 

Even those “liberal arts” colleges that do not or- 
ganize formal extension services nevertheless are gen- 
erally, in the United States, becoming aware of and 
accepting a new responsibility for meeting at least 
some of the educational needs of adults. Williams 
cites many illustrations of activities which such col- 
leges are now undertaking: artist Series, community 
forums, publicizing books, radio, speakers’ bureau, 
and conferences (51: 68). 

Since about 1900 the term “university extension” 
has been used in most of the United States as a short- 
cut designation for academic instruction by class and 
correspondence study plus informal noncredit services 
of great variety. But a curious misconception has 
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developed, especially among Eastern educators and 
administrators, that “extension” is a somewhat repre- 
hensible exporting to off-campus centers of the degree- 
credit courses of the “regular” campus; that a true 
adult-education program should be independent in 
content, method, and administration and divorced from 
credits and degrees. This attitude has been fostered 
not only by the persistence in all academic faculties of 
a conservative core of opinion of persons obsessed by 
the fear of “lowering academic standards,” but also 
by many leaders of adult-education movements who 
deliberately insist that academic instruction is not 
worthy of the label “adult education” (30-1947: 56). 

However much the American programs of ladder 
like accumulation of degree credits are open to criti- 
cism, it remains true that the college and university 
credit system is an integral part of both university ex- 
tension and adult education; that in most of the United 
States the two terms are almost synonymous. It is 
also important to recognize that a mistaken distinc- 
tion between formal and informal educational exten- 
sion tends to perpetuate a false cultural dichotomy 
emphasizing the conflict between town and gown, nar- 
rowing the open-class system, widening the gap be- 
tween the common people and the intelligentsia, and 
hindering the coalition between specialists’ science and 
layman’s science (3, 11, 12, 21, 28, 33). 

Nature and scope. The academic-credit courses in 
extension correspond roughly in form and content to 
those given resident students. The fields of instruction 
include all the arts and sciences and many technical 
and professional subjects. The course levels range 
from beginning to advanced, from preparatory (sec- 
ondary) school to and including graduate school. 
However, such professional fields as law, medicine, 
library training, and advanced laboratory courses are 
Only sparsely represented in extension programs. 

Much of the research in this area has been primarily 
of the survey type for the most part dealing with prac- 
tices, programs, and enrollments. A few of the 
studies have dealt with the characteristics of the stu- 
dents reached by certain extension activities and the 
relative effectiveness of extension work in comparison 
with the instruction provided for students in residence. 

The special relatively informal educational activ- 
ities, which reach directly and indirectly not only 
adults but also children and youth, include such un- 
dertakings as traveling clinics and other means of 
promoting personal hygiene and public health; dis- 
tribution of information on community, state, and 
national problems; aids to debating, public discussion, 
club study, art appreciation, organized recreation, and 
amateur dramatics; assistance to trade associations, to 
business and industrial groups, to voluntary associ- 
ations, such as parent-teacher and child-welfare organ- 
izations, and to public or governmental agencies; and 
cooperative work with officials and teachers, espe- 
cially in secondary schools, in teacher training and 
in improvement of curriculums and materials of in- 
struction. 

In addition college and university extension pro- 
grams include a variety of informal services that defy 
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any attempt to make revealing classifications. These 
are usually listed under colorless administrative desig- 
nations Such as lectures, lecture courses, noncredit 
courses, conferences, institutes, short courses, demon- 
strations, exhibits, educational tours, surveys, infor- 
mational and advisory services, in-service training, 
package libraries, publications, audio-visual aids, radio, 
public relations, community organization, and the like. 
These take on significant meaning in proportion to the 
concrete materials and specific services apparent in 
particular instances. Thus only the participants in a 
union-labor institute can evaluate the educational sig- 
nificance of that particular program for them; it may 
have been in actual fact a series of rather barren 
talks or, on the other hand, an integral part of a 
genuinely fruitful process of planned development of 
industrial relations and workers’ education. 

So too the extension to a widely scattered clientele 
of the use of collections of lantern slides, film strips, 
and motion pictures may mean merely an expansion 
of cursory showings in odd corners or a real pro- 
gression of improved facilities and techniques for 
academic instruction and adult education for a whole 
community or state. It means in a particular univer- 
sity a coordinated program of school and community 
service, production of original materials in coopera- 
tion with specialists in subject-matter departments, 
service to campus classes and student groups, experi- 
mentation and research in mass media, and prepara- 
tion and training of professional personnel (2, 34, 38, 
46, 50). 

Clientele. In the United States before 1920 the num- 
ber of extension students in academic college courses, 
for credit, was less than 50,000 annually; the esti- 
mates for 1937 were somewhat over 300,000. Esti- 
mates for 1946 and later are not reliable chiefly 
because reporting methods have been changing and 
because various special arrangements for veterans and 
“displaced” civilian students have confused the picture. 

Fifty-two institutions, members of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, reported 129,046 indi- 
Viduals in extension classes for college credit for the 
year 1946-47. They reported in the same year 86,359 
individuals in formally organized classes in noncredit 
Courses. Forty institutions reported 95,417 individuals 
In correspondence courses for college credit and 
20,000 students in high-school correspondence courses; 
the number of individuals in noncredit correspondence 
Courses in 20 institutions amounted to 21,072 (30- 
1947; 124-27). The over-all student total of these 20- 
to 50-0dd institutions was approximately 330,000. 

This same group of university extension divisions 
Teported estimates of attendance at informal short 
Courses, institutes, and lecture series in round num- 
bers of four to five hundred thousand. 

When figures are added for attendance of indi- 
Viduals at Single lectures, exhibits, demonstrations, 
debates, discussions, radio, musical and dramatic pro- 
Srams, and for persons supplied library materials, 
information, and advisory services, the totals run into 
millions (30, 48). See also ADULT EDUCATION. 

Administration. In nearly all the large municipal 
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and state universities and endowed institutions in the 
United States, university extension is administered by 
a major unit comparable to a school or college usually 
called an extension division, but occasionally by an 
evening school, university college, or adult-education 
department. Within the administrative division, and 
at times independent of it, there may be bureaus, in- 
stitutes, commissions, committees, and other agencies 
that undertake extension activities either at the seat 
of the university or “off-campus.” 

Many institutions, notably the university systems of 
North Carolina, Oregon, and California, Pennsylvania 
State College, and the state universities of Michigan, 
Indiana, Ilinois, and Wisconsin, have cooperative ar- 
rangements (with local colleges, public schools, and 
other organizations such as adult-education councils 
and other voluntary associations) to develop and 
maintain what are frequently called extension centers. 
Many of these centers are permanently established 
and function as community colleges or public agencies 
for educational projects and services of great variety. 
They not only have resident administrative staff and 
faculties but also an integral connection with the 
university organization as a whole, with constant 
supervision and assistance from the parent institution. 
These substantial centers usually have a core of 
jJunior-college credit courses and in addition a wide 
array of advanced courses, including graduate instruc- 
tion, and many informal practical, noncredit, popular, 
and “cultural” activities, plus special services to pro- 
fessional clientele (6, 12, 14, 19, 21, 30). 

Agriculture, engineering. The widespread system 
of agricultural extension carried on by the land-grant 
colleges is a federal-state organization, for the most 
part distinct from general university extension, al- 
though in some institutions linked cooperatively. 
Since 1914 agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions have been especially active in disseminating 
information among farmers with marked effect in im- 
proving technological and business practices and in 
elevating rural life. The methods used are similar to 
those of general extension but include in addition a 
highly developed organization of specialists and a field 
force of agricultural and home-demonstration agents 
and workers with boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Engineering schools have been interested in engi- 
neering extension since the beginning of the war and 
after the experience of organizing the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training program have 
developed technical institutes which are taking on 
some of the principles and programs developed by 
general college and university extension. 

Workers’ education. Nearly a hundred institutions 
of higher learning have added courses in industrial 
relations to their curriculum, and about half of these 
colleges have made some of them available to workers 
individually or in union groups. Mark Starr says, “In 
the study of industrial relations there must be a will- 
ingness to sit down and discuss mutual problems from 
opposite points of view” (43). Such discussions do 
take place, especially in labor institutes. Also broad 
Social studies are included in the programs. But Starr 
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says, “The emphasis on techniques which fit the trade- 
union official to do a more effective job is, at first 
sight, surprising. One would imagine that opposition 
would develop to this type of instruction more logi- 
cally than to a general program.” However, “even in 
privately endowed institutions, opposition by business 
interests has not been encountered” (43). 

Caroline Ware's book analyzes thoroughly the prob- 
lem of objectives. Most of the programs have con- 
centrated on education of union executives; little is 
directed to the individual worker or lesser staff mem- 
bers. The relation of instructor to student is of 
special difficulty because college faculty members fre- 
quently lack practical experience in the field in which 
they teach (50). 

Sherman's booklet contains a useful analysis of the 
English system of adult education immediately before 
the war. The appendix explains the relationship of 
the Ministry of Education to 22 universities and a 
varying number of responsible bodies such as the 
Workers Education Association and local education 
authorities. In 1938 the number of students of the 
universities (including 4 Welsh institutions) in tutorial, 
university-extension, and terminal courses was 29,899. 
The students in classes organized by “approved associ- 
ations” totaled an additional 25,000 or more (37). 

A scholarly study of the Bryn Mawr School for 
Women Workers (36) presents much pertinent data 
and some conclusions of importance to administrators 
of college extension in general as well as in workers’ 
education in particular. One of these conclusions is 
that the college program can be effective in promoting 
community leadership through development and en- 
richment of personalities who participate actively in 
community life (3, 10, 17, 30, 42, 43, 50). 

Correspondence teaching. Correspondence study, 
or teaching by mail, started about sixty years ago in 
England and later was developed by William Rainey 
Harper and other American educators in the 1890’s. 

The largest systems of correspondence courses were 
in the United States, but there were some also in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and England, and 
later in South Africa, Russia, and Sweden. In these 
foreign countries the courses were usually offered 
under public or governmental direction. In the United 
States the colleges and universities, especially the state 
universities, developed correspondence courses for 
high-school and college students as part of the program 
of university extension. 

Over one hundred public institutions now have es- 
tablished bureaus or departments offering courses by 
mail; included are several Eastern institutions not 
represented in the early movement, such as Rutgers 
University, New Jersey, and the state universities of 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Massachusetts established a “Division of University 
Extension” in the state department of education, which 
has developed one of the largest systems. 

A recent development was the use of correspond- 
ence courses and “‘self-teaching texts” by the Armed 
Forces of the United States, Canada, and England. 
The United States Armed Forces Institute, with 
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branches in American, European, and Pacific centers, 
provided courses and materials of its own and of 
eighty cooperating colleges and universities for men 
and women in every theater of the war. Men and 
women in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard enrolled through the Institute headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Over a million and a quarter 
persons enrolled during the war, not including those 
in off-duty classes using correspondence study mate- 
rials. The Institute program is being continued asa 
permanent project. Of the colleges and universities 
offering correspondence courses in cooperation with 
the Institute, most of them are increasing the range of 
advanced college-level credit courses and continuing 
the high-school courses for military personnel. 

The work of the Advisory Committee to the Insti- 
tute under the auspices of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee and the American Council on Education 
Was a notable achievement in extension education, 
especially in the difficult field of accreditation. The 
cooperation of secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
Versities was signally successful in facilitating the 
acceptance of credits earned by students in the Armed 
Forces. Without this aid many thousands would not 
have found it possible to continue their education 
after discharge. 

Following the Institute’s example, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration also has contracts with extension divi- 
sions to provide correspondence courses for veterans 
Who cannot attend resident programs. Thirty-two 
public institutions reported in January 1947 a total 
of 16,794 correspondence enrollments of veterans; of 
these about 6 per cent were in high-school courses, 52 
per cent in junior-college courses, 42 per cent in ad- 
Vanced college courses. Thirty-six extension divisions 
cooperating with the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute reported 15,992 correspondence enroliments; 
of these about 15 per cent were in high-school courses 
and 85 per cent in college courses. 

It is important in this connection to recognize, as 
many unfavorable critics do not, that correspondence 
teaching is a supplementary method rather than a 
closed or complete school system. It is a flexible type 
of individualized instruction rather than a so-called 
substitute for classroom teaching. 

The term correspondence “course” is misleading 
insofar as it implies merely a set of textual matter 
and “lessons.” A genuine correspondence method re- 
quires a continuous process of exchange between the 
student and the instructor. That exchange is based on 
a syllabus, but also on a flexible file of supplementary 
materials (book loans, mimeographed readings, ab- 
stracts, exercises, corrections, advice, and suggestions) 
Supplied by the teacher as the student’s needs suggest. 
The quality of instructional service is the essential 
criterion. Many excellent “courses,” or “‘self-teaching 
texts,” have been written and published, in elaborate 
Volumes, by the ablest writers, both by private schools 
and by universities and colleges, but it is doubtful 
Whether these insure adequate correspondence in- 
struction. Accordingly, most of the correspondence 
courses now offered by standard universities and col- 
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leges are not specially prepared printed volumes but 
consist of a set of preliminary directions (usually 
typed or mimeographed) based on standard texts and 
references used in school and college classrooms. This 
type of course emphasizes the teaching rather than 
the text. 

Quality of instruction. Instructors for correspond- 
ence teaching and for extension classes are generally 
drawn from the resident faculty; the next largest group 
consists of specialists in the professions, trades, and in- 
dustry employed for particular types of courses; in a 
few institutions there is a permanent faculty for exten- 
sion teaching. The practice of employing teachers on 
joint appointment in resident and extension teaching 
is growing because the advantages of integration are 
marked. 

The quality of academic extension instruction, par- 
ticularly the value of degree-credit courses as meas- 
ured by the performance of the students, has often 
been assumed to be inferior to class instruction in resi- 
dence in spite of such obvious facts as the continued 
growth of credit instruction, its advance into the 
graduate level, the ever-widening subject fields, and 
the successful academic as well as vocational careers 
of large numbers of persons who have utilized exten- 
sion opportunities. Numerous fragmentary and in- 
conclusive studies have been made of the comparative 
performance of extension students and residence stu- 
dents. Three elaborate researches based on tests and 
statistical analysis as well as widespread case materials 
and studies of administration and teaching procedures 
have contributed findings favorable to extension work. 
In the case of correspondence work the research shows 
that the students’ marks in home-study courses are 
Eenerally higher than in similar courses in residence. 
The difference between the performance in residence 
classes of students who had previously earned credits 
in home study and those who had only residence work 
Was in favor of the home-study group; the higher 
marks, the higher percentage of honor students, and 
the higher intelligence scores indicated a slight su- 
periority of correspondence students over residence 
Students. One may conclude that students who com- 
Plete by mail a part of their work for a degree are 
fenerally more successful in their residence work than 
those who have four years of campus instruction, and 
that they are a selected group of superior persistence 
and perhaps of superior ability or that they have ac- 
quired better habits of study. Correspondence courses 
tend to be favorably selective with reference to aca- 
demic Standards. They encourage able students and 
Stimulate competent instructors, effectively supplement- 
ing other educational methods (3, 7, 13, 27, 30, 32, 
39, 47). 

Types of students, Sorenson’s and Thompson’s con- 
clusions for extension-class students were that they 
Show greater variability in such factors as age, interest, 
Years of schooling, and occupational background than 
do most resident student groups. Proportionately six 
Or more times as many extension students as resident 
students were over twenty-five years of age. The uni- 
Versities did not reach the middle-aged and elderly 
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proportionately to their ratio in the population. The 
range of years of schooling was large, from a very few 
to postgraduate rank; the mode was about twelve 
years; the next largest group, fourteen. The students 
with most schooling usually showed most aptitude, but 
a relatively high proportion of extension students with 
little schooling made high aptitude ratings as com- 
pared with other student groups. 

The two main occupational groups were teachers 
and men and women from business offices. A wide 
number of other occupations were more sparsely rep- 
resented. Extension classes drew from the strata of the 
less privileged more largely than do the universities in 
general. The large majority of extension students had 
vocational motives and a desire and a need for aca- 
demic credits, although many students do not have 
any interest in degrees. In America the “cultural” 
motive is not as marked as in Europe. On the average 
residence and extension-class students ranked about 
equal in measured mental abilities, but achievement 
records indicated that the extension system tended to 
select the more capable students (30, 40, 48). 

Fears as to the academic value of credit extension 
courses have tended to prevent development of supe- 
rior teaching best adapted to adults. While the op- 
portunity to depart from stereotyped academic prac- 
tices is utilized, the problem is still unsolved as to 
how to reach a substantially larger proportion of 
adults with instruction best suited to them by carefully 
chosen professors of high scholarship, rich experience, 
and superior teaching ability. The methods should be 
adapted to the differential nature of adult abilities 
Which require more diversity, greater stimulation, and 
a kind of discipline that is perhaps not necessary for 
younger students. 

Content and curriculums. What the participants 
in extension education study is largely determined by 
vocational needs, aims, and objectives but also by the 
vague but pressing formula of personal success, “get- 
ting ahead” in a competitive society. What individ- 
uals and groups want is usually the key to adminis- 
trative efforts to arrange suitable programs, content of 
particular subject-matter areas, and the range of offer- 
ings in general curriculums. 

Bethel (4: 169) states categorically that “satisfaction 
of needs in adult education must start with the satis- 
faction of wants.” The latter are especially significant 
because of their wide scope and variation among 
adults. Yet immediate desires for such things as job 
security and personal prestige may be rather narrow 
and uniform and the adult must be stimulated to 
widen the scope of his demand for learning beyond 
vocational needs to social consciousness and under- 
standing. Extension education does widen this de- 
mand and much of the actual program is in the broad 
field of general education. 

The basic assumptions behind the movement for a 
general-education curriculum are elaborated in several 
studies. One of the notable ones is the volume by 
Spafford (41) describing the program of the General 
College of the University of Minnesota, Cavanaugh 
says that the “broad, fundamental purposes of adult 
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education are the same as those of general education, 
the improvement of society and the development of 
the individual for full, happy living” (30-1947: 15). 
The subject matter of extension education is extremely 
varied, but in the minds of the participants it has at 
least the shadow of an ideal, a reflection of demo- 
cratic aspirations. See GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Public-school extension. In many states an evening 
school has become an integral part of the public- 
school system. However, from school to school the 
programs vary greatly and the development is uneven. 
This is partly due to the fact that state departments of 
education have neglected the problem, but also be- 
cause the night-school idea has never been fully under- 
stood as a general adult-education problem. 

There is a dearth of information available on func- 
tioning adult-education programs in the public-school 
field and in the junior colleges. For anumber of years 
both of these educational groups have done a significant 
job in the broad field of adult education, but literature 
in this area has been sparse other than descriptive 
pamphlets and bulletins and occasional articles in peri- 
oOdicals. This situation has been recognized recently 
by the United States Office of Education and a survey 
is now being conducted to remedy the situation. Dick- 
erman'’s report written ten years ago is still one of the 
best studies published on adult education in public 
schools (16). Recently he described again the pro- 
gram developed by the San Jose (California) Adult 
Center as an example of effective welding of staff, 
students, and citizens so as to make learning “enjoy- 
able and exciting.” ! 

The obstacles in the way of developing public-school 
extension are great. Not the least of these is the 
matter of size. Gaumnitz and others point out that 
Cooperation is the key to improving the organization 
of the small high school. Tf that cooperation succeeds 
in getting the interest and participation of the Board 
of Education, parents, pupils, teachers, Superintend- 
ents, staff's of near-by schools and of other educational 
institutions, the evening school and the general exten- 
sion programs will develop adequately (9, 15, 16, 18, 
20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 29). 

Junior colleges. Some special provisions for adult 
students have been made by about 30 per cent of all 
Junior colleges, according to a survey of the special 
committee of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges reported in 1941. These special provisions in- 
clude the organization of evening or late-afternoon 
classes and in some cases separate colleges for adults. 
Practically all junior colleges have long sponsored lec- 
tures, forums, short courses, and occasional commu- 
nity programs of various sorts. 

There is a movement to develop four-year junior 
colleges, a reorganization at the upper high-school and 
junior-college levels. (See JUNIOR COLLEGE.) Most 
references to this trend are scattered and brief; how- 
ever, the book, The New American College, is a sub- 
stantial treatise. It contains several chapters that 
analyze adequately the concepts of community and 
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college, and the integration and development of gen- 
eral education. It also emphasizes the adult educa. 
tional functions, without, however, fully exploring the 
latter (36). 

Conclusion. The development of popular Courses 
and other still more informal devices in extension 
education is sporadic and uneven partly because of the 
relative neglect to provide adequate appropriations for 
the purpose. While the pattern of subsidy (by gov- 
ernment or private agencies) to primary, secondary, 
collegiate, and professional education is firmly, if not 
too generously, fixed in American culture, most exten- 
sion education (with the exception of agricultural and 
Vocational) is financed largely by charges to the re- 
cipients. In many cases those charges are excessive. 
In some cases the agencies are business enterprises 
Which exploit educational needs for private profit. 

Slesinger and Mead stated in 1937 that university 
extension has had a disintegrating effect on academic 
education, causing friction between the several 
branches—“which have not yet determined what ends 
they ought to serve”; and predicted that “a new and 
more democratic conception of the university may 
make popular adult education its chief function, with 
the task of increasing knowledge relegated to institutes 
Or schools organized exclusively for research” (38: 
187). This criticism and prediction may find justi- 
fication in the facts not only with reference to uni- 
versities but also in lesser degree to public schools and 
junior colleges. As the extension activities increase 
there is increasing change, if not “disintegration,” in 
the functions of the local institutions and of the 
state and national systems. Extension education in- 
evitably modifies traditional patterns. 

Needed research. Among the areas of extension 
education needing research are the following: 

1. A survey of the newer ventures in civic educa- 
tion, including promotion of international understand- 
ing. Particularly there should be appraisal of the 
educational work of the various United Nations organ- 
izations, the British system of public discussion based 
on definitive publications, and the American projects 
designed to extend the scope and vitality of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

2. Description, analysis, and comparison of specific 
examples of urban and state-wide cooperation in ex- 
tension-education administration. Complete surveys 
of high-school and junior-college community programs 
of extension education. 

3. Appraisal of the various types of community or- 
Eanization for adult education, particularly research 
in the field of community councils, neighborhood 
groups, and special-interest organizations. 

4. Survey and analysis of the preparation and train- 
ing of teachers for professional work in extension ed- 
ucation; analysis of the competence of lay leaders 
and the principles of educational cooperation. 

5. Analysis of the problem of costs of extension 
education. 

6. Since one of the hotly contested problems of 
modern education is that of resolving the dilemma of 
Vocational versus general education and, a related one, 
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of obtaining a greater degree of unity in the enor- 
mously diversified specialities and objectives of indi- 
viduals and groups, we need research to find whether 
in actual fact there is a core of unity being forged 
in the diverse mechanisms of community participation 
in educational processes and, if so, to discover what 
are the most effective devices for furthering salutary 
aspects of that unity in the background, experience, 
and behavior of adults. 
W. S. BITTNER 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. Although 
the term “extracurricular activities" or “extracurricu- 
lum activities” has been criticized on the ground that 
all activities under the direction and supervision of 
the school should be educative and within the scope 
of the curriculum, its use continues. For practical 
purposes and general understanding the following 
definition may be accepted: “Programs and events, 
Carrying no academic credit, sponsored and organized 
by pupils’ or students’ organizations or by the educa- 
tional institution, designed to entertain, instruct, 
and/or provide exercise of interests and abilities; sub- 
ject t0 some measure of control by the institution” 
(18). 

There is voluminous literature in this area, the 
greater part general in character rather than specific. 
Reports of systematic and controlled research are rel- 
atively rare in relation to the total number of refer- 
ences available. Most general texts in secondary 
education devote at least a chapter to the subject. 
Recently texts in elementary education have included 
some discussion of the value of extracurricular activ- 
ities in that field. Educational periodicals are, how- 
ever, the most profitable source. The serial bibliogra- 
phies of Terry (44) include the more important 
Tesearch since 1929. Strang (40, 41) has also compiled 
extensive bibliographies. 

History of extracurricular activities. The long his- 
tory of extracurricular activities may be traced to the 
universities of ancient Greece. In medieval Europe 
the student “nations” were a prominent feature of 
university life. Sports and games were freely played 
at Vittorino da Feltre’s school at Mantua, and student 
leaders were given much authority by Trotzendorff in 
his famous Silesian school. Student activities were 
well known in the old English public schools. A pre- 
fect government was outlined in the statutes of Win- 
chester College in 1383. “Speech Day” began at 
Rugby before 1699. “Love's Pilgrimage” was played 
at the Merchant Taylor’s School in 1665. The first 
student publication of which there is record began at 
Eton in 1786. Golf, cricket, rowing, and association 
football were found in such schools as Westminster 
in the eighteenth century. During the nineteenth 
century social clubs, natural-history societies, and 
musical organizations were founded. 

In the earliest American schools athletics were not 
very important, but by 1811 football had become 
popular at Exeter Academy although it was not until 
1859 that the first match game with another school! 
Was played. Rhetorical societies and debating and 
dramatic clubs were organized in the New England 
academies around the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Student publications, which were prepared 
in manuscript form to be read at assemblies, were 
started by the literary societies. Printed magazines 
and newspapers were introduced in New England 
high schools around 1850. In 1832 John Griscom 
recommended to American schoolmasters the council 
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plan which was in use at the Hazelwood School in 
Birmingham, England. Honor systems, study-hall 
self-government, and monitorial instructional regimes 
existed in the early nineteenth century. However, the 
need for supervising student government was not over- 
looked; for example, in 1831 Jacob Abbott warned 
the American Institute of Instruction that government 
of the school could not safely be turned over entirely 
to the pupils. 

The modern period of development of activities in 
American schools began with several notable experi- 
ments in student government, such as that of the 
Junior Republic, founded by William George in 1895. 
Activity along these lines was greatly stimulated by 
certain influential propagandists, such as Wilson Gill, 
who founded the American Patriotic League to im- 
prove training in school citizenship. After the year 
1900 debating societies, athletic associations, dramatic 
groups, musical organizations, clubs of all kinds, and 
finally honor societies began to be organized in large 
numbers. The old-fashioned literary society declined 
as its functions were taken over by other organiza- 
tions. Extraschool organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts, made their appearance about 1910 and flour- 
ished (21: Ch. 2; 45: Ch. 1). As attitudes of opposi- 
tion or indifference on the part of the teaching profes- 
sion changed to tolerance, then to assimilation, the 
idea of a program of activities, like the program of 
studies, made its appearance (45: Ch. 1). 

Throughout all this development the nature of the 
activity and the form of organization were influenced 
by the social conditions and educational theories 
Which prevailed at the time. Frequently the underly- 
ing force that pressed the development was more the 
irrepressible adolescent urge for self-expression than 
insight on the part of the school as to the needs of 
youth. More recently, however, growth and develop- 
ment have been guided by the social forces and edu- 
cational philosophy which are reorienting the Ameri- 
can schools in meeting the needs both of the individual 
and of society in the democratic way of living. 

Prevalence of extracurricular activities. Numerous 
studies have attacked this problem in various ways, in 
different geographical sections, and with divergent 
results. The most common types in the secondary 
school are clubs, athletic groups, musical, dramatic, 
debating, and honor societies, publications, home- 
Tooms, and government organizations, approximately 
in the order named. Marked differences exist between 
Junior and senior high schools, such as the greater 
emphasis in the former on clubs, the home room, and 
intramural athletics (4: Ch. 3; 29: Ch. 11; 34: Ch. 3; 
43: 24). 

Very great differences obtain between individual 
institutions. Similarly, great differences have been 
reported in the kind and volume of activity carried 
on by a given type of organization. In the case of 
student government, for example, one school will 
have none at all, whereas in another pupils participate 
in making and enforcing rules governing their behavior 
throughout the school, in regulating all other types 
Of organizations, and in general in initiating any 
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activity which they think will promote the welfare of 
the school or the community. Elaborate, carefully 
designed programs tend to be found in progressive 
schools as contrasted with meager and accidental 
offerings in the more conventional school. These 
great variations in practice flow from differences in 
the attitudes and abilities of principals and teachers. 
The life of the average organization is short, being 
from four to seven years (38: Chs. 1 and 3). 

Comparatively little investigational attention has 
been given to extracurricular activities in the ele- 
mentary school. The distinction between curriculum 
and extracurriculum is less apparent here, and chil- 
dren are less able to sense their wants, to organize, 
and to compel attention to their desires. Nevertheless, 
the beginnings of the activities that flourish so pat- 
ently in the secondary school are to be found in the 
lower grades. 

Borgeson (3) and Otto and Hamrin (27), after 
surveying the practices of a large number of ele- 
mentary schools, reported substantial representation 
of many types of activities, ranging from those that 
consisted of special group work in a single classroom 
to others that were carried on by well-defined organi- 
zations with members coming from all over the 
school. Many reports of existing practices appeared 
in the Ninth Yearbook (39) and Fourteenth Yearbook 
(28) of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
Pals. One of these, for example, presented an impres- 
sive list of responsibilities, such as ringing the bells, 
hall patrol, and stage care which principals had suc- 
cessfully delegated to groups of children (39). Even 
such difficult activities as the school newspaper are 
Carried on successfully in a considerable number of 
elementary schools (31). On the whole it may be said 
Of the elementary as of the high school that much has 
been done to utilize extracurricular activities in the 
educational program. 

Extent of participation. The extent to which pupils 
take advantage of the opportunities afforded by extra- 
Curricular activities has been studied by many investi- 
Bators. School clubs are apparently the most popular 
activity, although outside activities such as those asso- 
ciated with the church offer much competition (12). 
Some evidence indicates that participation is related 
to Social status and occupation of parent. Boys and 
girls whose fathers are professional men, proprietors, 
clerks, and salesmen tend to participate to a greater 
degree than those whose parents are skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled laborers (li). 

Based On the total pupil population, the ‘number of 
Pupils who are members of organizations varies greatly. 
In a study of 10 high schools, for example, the per- 
centage ranged for the boys from 8.8 to 92.6 and for 
the Birls from 4.4 to 98.6 (36). Even in a well-organ- 
ized institution from 10 to 15 per cent of the pupils 
may not belong to any school organizations, some 
Seniors have never Joined one, and probably as many 
2s 25 per cent are not reached effectively (29: Ch. 6; 
34: Ch. 1), Some activities, such as those of a literary 
Or dramatic nature, tend to attract girls more; others, 
Such as athletics and debating, attract more boys. 
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Only a small percentage of pupils participate in inter- 
scholastic competitions (4: 140). Pupils who join one 
Organization tend to join others, and those who join 
school organizations are likely also to join out-of- 
school organizations. Many factors accounting for 
incomplete participation have been reported. The 
most common include inconvenient hours of meeting, 
lack of time, working for pay, meager or unattractive 
offerings, inadequate home or school guidance, and 
the difficulties produced by large enrollments. 

The average percentage of pupils holding office in 
37 large schools studied by one investigator was 8 to 
9, but the range was from 0.7 to 29.4. Pupils who 
held one office tended to hold others (36). Pupils 
Who participate in activities tend to spend an average 
of three hours a week with them, but individual dif- 
ferences are very wide. The amount of time spent 
is a more significant measure of a pupil’s participation 
than a mere count of memberships because as many 
as one third of the members of an organization may 
spend practically no time working with it (19: Ch. 3). 

Assuming that activities have distinct educational 
values, the facts disclosed above indicate that much 
potentially valuable experience is lost. Re-evaluation 
of present programs to determine possible benefits 
for the greatest number and formulation of plans to 
increase educational results are apparently essential 
steps. In-service training of faculty and incorporation 
of appropriate activities into the curriculum are obvi- 
ous measures, even though certain activities will con- 
tribute more as separate activities under competent 
leadership. 

Limitation of participation. Experience with extra- 
curricular programs indicates a tendency on the part 
of some students to carry heavy programs of activities 
while others show little or no interest. To alleviate 
this situation some schools have attempted to both 
limit and encourage participation. One investigation 
reports that 50 per cent of the schools reporting had 
no fixed rule as to who should participate and that 
80 per cent did not require participation but strongly 
encouraged it (8). 

The grounds most commonly advanced for limita- 
tion include, in order of frequency, protecting scholar- 
ship, effecting a more equitable distribution of office- 
holding, maintaining the quality of leadership, and 
confining the membership of organizations to effective 
working groups. The educational soundness of limita- 
tions based on scholarship, however, is questionable 
on the ground that participation in extracurricular 
activities has value in its own right of which pupils 
should not be deprived on account of limited success 
in other directions. Questionable likewise is the 
need of limitations, especially such as are based on 
scholarship, to protect the quality of leadership be- 
cause pupil leaders tend to be youngsters of greater 
than average ability. 

Memberships and officeholding especially are very 
commonly limited in one way or another, although 
great variations obtain as regards different types of 
organizations. The majority of interscholastic com- 
petitive groups, for example, are limited on the basis 
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of scholarship or to candidates selected by advisers. 
Some types of clubs, on the other hand, may be lim- 
ited only by specifications as to sex or to a maximum 
number of members. 

Point systems of one sort or another are the com- 
monest formal administrative means of enforcing 
limitation. This device consists essentially of assign- 
ing a stated number of points to membership and to 
each office in every organization offered, the number 
of points assigned being based on the amount of 
Work involved, and of placing a definite limit on the 
number of points a pupil will be permitted to earn 
within a given time. The data thus obtained serve, 
in many cases, as the records of participation. 

The ideas set forth above indicate a need for further 
studies in such typical areas as: (a) development of 
Workable and flexible plans of individual counseling 
and guidance as substitutes for mechanical point sys- 
tems and rigid administrative schemes of limitation; 
(b) determination of sound educational values in 
certain activities in relation to life needs; (c) the 
extent to which more constructive attitudes toward 
activities on the part of the faculty can be developed 
by functional programs of in-service training. 

The teacher adviser. From two thirds to three 
fourths of the faculty of a school, including its new 
teachers, are usually engaged in managing activities of 
One sort or another (5: Ch. 2). The heavier loads 
tend to be borne by teachers of physical education, 
music, English, science, and social studies (43: Ch. 6). 
Principals and teachers’ agencies consistently inquire 
about the extracurricular abilities of prospective 
teachers (5: Ch. 2). The amount of time spent by 
teachers in such work varies greatly, but the averages 
range from 1 to 4.4 hours a week, with the range for 
individuals running from 0 to 13 hours. Some advis- 
Ory responsibilities, like those of the operetta, tend 
to make enormously greater demands on the teacher’s 
time and energy than others, such as those of a foreign- 
language club (1; 29: Ch. 9; 34: Chs. 2 and 3; 45: 
Ch. 20). 

Principals generally believe that teachers in train- 
ing should participate in and have the experience of 
Supervising activities in a training school, and princi- 
pals try to assign adviserships on the basis of special 
fitness. However, many teachers feel that they have 
been assigned tasks without Such consideration and 
that they lack suitable training for their advisory 
Work. In some schools, in the cases of a few teachers, 
the teaching load is reduced or extra salary is given 
for advisory work, but in the main no special recogni- 
tion is awarded beyond favorable report in the princi- 
Ppal’s rating (1; 16; 29: Ch. 9; 34: Chs. 2 and 3). 

In general teachers perform advisory work without 
compensation in addition to a full schedule of other 
duties. The activities are thus “extra,” and tend, in 
the thinking of the teacher, to be considered as not of 
equal value with the curriculum. Several Systems for 
Weighting teacher load, curricular and extracurricular, 
have been reported. It is Probable that this problem 
must be solved in terms of the entire educational 
Program of the school based on the educational philos- 
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ophy of the faculty and the administration (17). See 
TEACHING LoaD. 

Financing extracurricular activities. The amount 
of money used for this purpose in the average school 
during the course of a year is substantial. It varies 
with the size of pupil population, with the range of 
activities included in the count, and with the policies 
Of the institution in reference to extracurricular activ. 
ities. The median total amounts reported per high 
school range from $2600 to $4000, with $6 to $7 as 
the average cost per pupil, the latter amount being 
much lower in large than in small schools (29: Ch. 10; 
33; 45: Ch. 19). In the elementary school the total 
amounts ranged from nothing at all to $1000, with the 
average at $84. The latter figure increased with in- 
creased enrollment (28: 241-43). 

The most important sources of these funds include 
ticket sales, dues, money-making enterprises, and, very 
rarely, grants from the board of education (34: Ch. 2). 
The fact that other activities tend to depend for 
income upon interscholastic athletic contests is one 
of the factors that is responsible for overemphasis 
on winning teams. The general-treasurer plan of 
managing extracurricular funds, a plan that requires 
each organization to deposit all of its receipts with a 
single treasurer who pays all bills on proper authoriza- 
tion, was reported in about one third of the schools, 
but in practically all large schools. The majority of 
schools regularly audit extracurricular funds (4: Ch. 4; 
34: Ch. 2). 

Several instances of careless management and some 
of criminal mismanagement of extracurricular funds 
have been reported, but in the main the data indicate 
that good management prevails insofar as the safety 
of funds is concerned. The raising and spending of 
substantial sums provide a splendid opportunity to 
train pupils, the treasurers especially, in sound meth- 
ods and ideals of handling public funds. The question 
yet remains as to the extent to which the schools have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. One may ask 
also if the failure of boards of education to appropri- 
ate tax funds for the support of extracurricular activ- 
ities is a sign of widespread doubt of their educational 
value. Worth-while investigation could be made like- 
Wise as to the extent to which the necessity Of raising 
money by any means available to them is responsible 
for well-known abuses. 

Relation to the curriculum. The outstanding in- 
vestigation of this problem is Jones’s (21) study of 28 
types of activities in 269 public high schools. A cur- 
ricularized activity, as Jones defined it, was one that 
had a definite place on the daily schedule, gave 
credit toward graduation, and used a course of study. 

The chapter on present status reported that five 
types of musical organizations and the school news- 
paper have been brought into the curriculum in 
majority of schools and nine athletic activities in 
from 7 to 23 per cent. The magazine, yearbook, and 
handbook have been curricularized in a few schools; 
but clubs, the assembly, the homeroom, and the 
student council, in practically none (21: Ch. 3). A 
definite trend toward curricularization was reported 
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for musical organizations, the newspaper, debating, 
dramatics, basketball, and track. No activity, once 
curricularized, had reverted to extracurricular status 
(21: Ch. 4). Curricularizing an activity was accom- 
panied by increased participation in the smaller 
schools (21: Ch. 5). As regards the future, principals 
generally were of the opinion that the trends indicated 
above ought to continue but that a number of activi- 
ties, such as musical organizations, dramatics, and de- 
bating, should be either curricular or both curricular 
and extracurricular (21: Ch. 6). To some extent the 
effectiveness of extracurricular activities depends on 
such a conduct of the curriculum as will suggest in- 
terests and define problems which can be attacked in 
organizations outside the classrvom (21: 89). The 
extracurriculum, according to Jones's interpretation 
of his facts, should include those activities which are 
unsuitable for courses of study, which offer adoles- 
cents desirable areas for free choice and uncharted 
experience, and which do not require extrinsic motiva- 
tion such as credit awards (21: 88). 

The status and trends described above, however, 

may be seriously affected by the progressive forces 
that are now operating on the curriculum, and it is 
impossible at this time to predict either the content 
Or the form which will be exhibited in the future. 
Even the student council, for example, may become 
an advanced elective course in social studies. Sub- 
stantially increased emphasis in the classroom on 
projects calling for organized cooperation on the part 
of groups of pupils who enjoy large freedom in both 
selection of work and manner of procedure may do 
away with much of the present need for clubs. A 
number of progressive schools, in fact, have proceeded 
far enough in this direction to cause observers to 
Wonder whether the time is not near at hand when 
comparatively little use will be found, in such schools, 
for activities outside the curriculum. The important 
question is simply—by which means, curricular or 
extracurricular, can a given area of educational values 
be taught best? On questions such as this there is 
Any amount of room for further experimentation and 
Investigation. 
Objectives. The objectives of extracurricular ac- 
tivities are essentially those of the curriculum, though 
special emphasis has been placed on health, citizen- 
Ship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character. 
Emphasis has also been given to exploratory values 
in relation to vocations. Several writers (13; 21: 
Ch. 1: 22; 29; Ch. 2; 34: Ch. 3; 42: 193) have sug- 
gested the desirability of breaking general objectives 
into specific abilities, particularly as regards a given 
activity. The studies indicate that many sponsors 
have Worked without a clear conception of the educa- 
tional values inherent in the activity. Solution of this 
Problem exists apparently in the areas of administra- 
tive leadership and in-service training. 

Evaluation. The problem of evaluation has re- 
ceived more attention than any other aspect of the 
field. Results attained have not been conclusive. In 
Some cases workers have assumed that extracurricular 
activities were intrinsically good; others have con- 
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tended the extent of participation, similarity to life 
situations, and representation of spontaneous interests 
prove their intrinsic worth (29: Ch. 20; 21: Ch. 7). 
Weight of favorable opinion on the part of principals, 
teachers, participants, and parents has been reported 
(21: Ch. 7; 29: Ch. 20; 34: Ch. 5). One investigator 
reports considerable dissatisfaction with the existing 
program of activities although activities are not evalu- 
ated at regular intervals (47). 

Another type of evaluative procedure, one that in- 
cludes more elements of objectivity, is that of com- 
paring participants with other groups of pupils. Two 
investigations, for example, have reported that pupils 
elected to office are superior to others in respect to 
intelligence, school marks, occupational and socio- 
economic status of parents, attitude toward the school, 
diversity of interests and activities, selecting more diffi- 
cult subjects of study, and continuation of education 
into college. Officers with larger constituencies tended 
to be superior to those with smaller constituencies. 
More boys were elected to office, and they were a few 
months older than other boys; but the girl officers 
tended to be younger than other girls (2, 6). Mem- 
bers tend to be superior to nonmembers (19: Ch. 7). 

Leaders in extracurricular activities were found su- 
perior to the best “scholars,” and these in turn to ran- 
dom groups of pupils in respect to a number of factors 
indicative of “success” in postschool career, such as 
education beyond high school, income, honors, etc. 
Apparently the leaders had what it takes to “succeed” 
in life, but there is, of course, wide difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes “success” in life (2, 14). 
Scouts have been reported as superior to non-Scouts 
in a number of respects (48). Disciplinary problem 
pupils participate little and are seldom elected to office 
in student organizations (9). Even in the elementary 
and in the junior high school leaders are superior to 
other pupils, according to Levi (23), and an elemen- 
tary school with a more effective program of activities 
produces graduates who attain positions of leadership 
in comparatively large numbers in the junior high 
school (37). Superiority on the part of leaders has 
been found even when they were paired with other 
pupils in respect to age, sex, intelligence, school 
marks, and curriculum pursued (32). Value of a 
“carry-over” nature has been attributed to activities on 
the ground that considerable numbers of participants 
continue in higher schools and in college interests 
begun in lower schools (34: Ch. 5; 38). 

Comparing interscholastic athletes and fraternity 
members with other pupils has interested a number of 
investigators. The average scholarship of athletes 
either in high school or later in college, including one 
instance Where standard tests were used, has been 
found to be very little if at all different from that of 
nonathletes, and in the meantime, as one investigator 
pointed out, the former have enjoyed the benefits of 
participation in athletics (10, 14, 20). The effects of 
participation, however, may include major physical in- 
juries which can be disastrous to the individual al- 
though the proportion of players seriously injured 
tends to be small (7, 30). A number of other kinds 
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of unfavorable conditions affecting athletics have been 
reported by Morley (26), together with statistical 
records of the unfavorable attitudes of principals 
toward abuses and their disposition toward plans de- 
signed to mitigate them. Studies concerning the effect 
of interscholastic athletics on the school as a whole, 
On the other hand, have been neglected, as well as 
penetrating case studies of the effect of athletics on 
the present and future lives of individual participants. 

The members of high-school fraternities have been 
found by Hill, Masters, and Newlon (45: Ch. 15) to 
be inferior to other pupils in a number of important 
particulars. For these and other reasons such organ- 
izations have been denounced unsparingly by educa- 
tors, opposed by the National Panhellenic Congress of 
College Fraternities, prohibited by school boards, out- 
lawed in many states, and condemned in the courts. 
Every value claimed for them can be delivered better 
by some more desirable organization. 

Studies of the kind above referred to are open to 
Various lines of criticism, such as that officeholding is 
not necessarily synonymous with leadership (35), that 
teachers may favor participants, that teachers’ marks 
are not wholly satisfactory measures of achievement, 
and that limitations based on scholarship tend to re- 
duce participation on the part of pupils with poor 
marks (25). Nevertheless, the data as reported seem 
to show that most types of activities tend to attract 
pupils of superior ability and of superior social back- 
ground. Such pupils are able to “get their lessons” 
quickly—in time to cultivate other sides of their nature 
as their families encourage them to do. Their abil- 
ities were not produced by the activities, but the activ- 
ities have cultivated them, and pupils in large numbers 
doubtless have profited greatly from the opportunities 
thus offered. On the other hand, studies of indi- 
vidual pupils would be certain to reveal considerable 
numbers who possessed the necessary raw abilities but 
who have not profited by the facilities available (19: 
Ch. 7). Studies are needed as to means of discovering 
such pupils and of bringing to them the opportunities 
Which they lack. j 

The evaluative procedures above described fall short 
Of the best in that they fail to measure objectively the 
extent to which the specific values claimed for an 
activity have been achieved. These are Social in 
nature, exceedingly subtle, and complex. Even in the 
Case of the curriculum, values of this kind have sel- 
dom been measured (29: Ch. 20). Beginnings with the 
extracurriculum, nevertheless, have been made. May- 
berry (24), for example, compared the scores on the 
Upton-Chassell Citizenship Scale of the members of 
a student council, before and after a period of partici- 
pation, with the scores of a paired control group and 
concluded that council work contributed to the civic 
Values desired. Tillinghast (46) suggested a different 
approach; namely, stating specifically the behavioral 
qualities desired and recording in real social situations 
Observed actions on the part of a participant that indi- 
cate success or failure in the achievement of the 
behavior desired. 

Rapid progress has been made recently in measur- 
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ing educational outcomes of an intangible nature. 
(See EVALUATION.) Application of the techniques to 
extracurricular activities should result in more effective 
and conclusive measurement. The check-list tech- 
nique employed by the Cooperative Study of Second. 
ary School Standards has proved effective in evalu. 
ating administrative and organizational aspects of the 
extracurricular program (15). Individuals interested 
in the evaluation of extracurricular activities and pro- 
grams may well consider the possibilities inherent in 
these techniques. 

Concluding statement. Since much of the research 
bearing on extracurricular activities is inconclusive in 
character, opportunities for further research are nu- 
merous. The practical course of action is: (a) leam 
What one can from the available studies; (b) design 
experiments using promising techniques of evaluation 
and measurement likely to yield tangible conclusive 
results. Research should be especially fruitful in the 
areas of: (a) general and specific objectives, (b) eval- 
uation of outcomes, (c) individual and group guid- 
ance, (d) integrating the extracurricular with the 
curricular, and (e) improvement of administrative and 
Organizational procedures. 

CARL W. HANSEN 
PAUL W. TERRY, 1941 Edition 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS. Factor analysis is a statis- 
tical method by means of which a group of indi- 
viduals, initially described by many variables, may be 
more simply described by a small number of under- 
lying elements or factors. The purpose of such 
analysis is somewhat similar to that in chemistry, 
where compounds are analyzed into basic elements. 
The evidence for postulating factors is found in the 
intercorrelations of the descriptive variables. These 
correlations * may usually be grouped in such a way 
that factors corresponding to the groups become the 
basic elements of description. 

Factor analysis of mental abilities. The field of 
mental tests, in which factor analysis was first intro- 
duced, furnishes a good illustration of such descrip- 
tions. If a large battery of tests is administered to a 
group of subjects and if all the intercorrelations of the 
variables are obtained, these measures of relationship 
will generally be positive throughout. Thus, if a per- 
son does well on one test in the battery, there is 
evidence of a tendency for him to do well on all 
other tests. This is part of the evidence used for 
postulating some underlying general factor. If the 
test battery is composed of several subgroups of tests 
with each group designed to measure special abilities, 
such as memory or Visualizing ability, the tests within 
a group are usually found to have higher intercorrela- 
tion among themselves than with other tests in the 
battery. This is the basic evidence for postulating 
group factors. Both general and group factors are 
called common factors because they are involved in 
more than one test of the battery. On the other 
hand, factors which appear only in individual tests 
and which are uncorrelated with all other factors are 
called unique. In the linear description of a test 
there appear a number of common factors and one 
unique factor. If Fi, Fs, Fs, . . . denote the common 
factors, U; the unique factor, and ai, bi; C1... U1 
their weights, then such a description of a test variable 
Xi is represented in the form 

1 The test scores may also be factored directly. Simple 
methods of this form of analysis are given by Hol- 
zinger (2). 
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ZX: = aiF; + biF: + Fs +... UU: 


There will be one equation of this form corresponding 
to each of the initial descriptive variables. 

The basis of modern factor analysis was laid by 
the early work of Galton and Spearman. Galton is 
credited with the introduction of bivariate correlation, 
Which is fundamental to all factor analysis. Spear- 
man contributed the important statistical method and 
Psychological basis represented by his famous two- 
factor theory (9). According to this theory mental 
variables may be thought of as composed essentially 
of two of the above types of factors, that is, a gen- 
eral factor present in all tests, and unique factors 
present in each test but distinct from the general factor 
as indicated above. The general factor, or g, is in- 
terpreted by Spearman as general ability, or “general 
intelligence,” defined not only by the kind of tésts 
employed but also by a definite psychological theory. 

The smallest number of common factors which 
are necessary to describe a set of variables (within 
limits of sampling error) may be determined by a 
mathematical theorem. The number of such iactors 
is the rank of the matrix (or table) of intercorrela- 
tions of the variables, that is, the order of the smallest 
nonvanishing determinant of such a matrix. In the 
case of Spearman’s theory the general or single com- 
mon factor is justified by the vanishing of all two- 
Towed determinants, or tetrads, in the table of inter- 
correlations. 

It is natural that factor analysis should have begun 
with the simplest case of the general factor and 
Should have been extended therefrom by Kelley, 
Hotelling, Thurstone, and others to the more elabo- 
Tate case of several common factors. One reason for 
identifying the general factor first was due to the rela- 
tively small batteries of fairly homogeneous varieties 
of tests that were employed. When batteries were ex- 
tended in later years to include several distinct sub- 
groups of apparently homogeneous tests, the single- 
factor description was found to be inadequate. 

Before the various methods proposed for analyzing 
tests into a number of group factors are discussed, 
Some geometrical interpretation will be given because 
the factor problem and the Varying forms of solution 
may be most readily described in this way. 

Geometrical interpretation. It is possible to think 
of the test variables as represented by straight lines, or 
Vectors, radiating from a common Origin. The space 
in Which test vectors are represented is usually of 
much higher dimension than Ordinary three-space, but 
the test configuration of vectors is analogous to that 
afforded by a number of hatpins stuck in a cork and 
radiating in various directions. If these pins are close 
together, the correlation between the tests they repre- 
sent is high; if the angular separation of the pins 
approaches 90°, then the corresponding correlation 
approaches zero. 

The generally positive Correlation among all the 
tests, together with the vanishing of certain tetrads, 
may be used to justify employing a fundamental ref- 
erence axis which represents the general factor, The 


extra-high intercorrelation of the tests in various sub- 
groups of the battery also justifies assuming reference 
axes to represent the group factors. Combinations of 
Various pairs of such factor axes determine a set of 
planes in which all the true test vectors are assumed 
to lie except for insignificant discrepancies due to 
experimental error. It is thus possible to represent 
the large number of tests in a space of relatively small 
dimensions. Geometrically the factor problem re- 
duces to that of finding the projections (factor weights) 
of the test vectors on the selected system of reference 
axes. When such a reference system has been Se- 
lected, it is then possible to obtain an analytical 
solution or linear description of each test in terms of 
a few underlying factors. 

Relationships of factor solutions. In each of the 
methods to be described somewhat different reference 
axes are taken according to certain fixed principles, 
and statistical restrictions are imposed in order that 
solutions which are unique for a given plan of analysis 
may be obtained. Once any two solutions are ob- 
tained, however, it is possible to convert one to the 
other by suitable rotation of the reference axes. Thus 
all solutions are comparable in the sense that it is 
possible to pass from one to another by such rotations, 
and in a more abstract sense they are essentially all 
One solution which is expressible in infinite variety. 

The convertibility from one solution to another is 
Somewhat analogous to the exchange of systems of 
money. For example, English money, expressed in 
Pounds, shillings, and pence, may be exchanged for 
American money in dollars and cents. The three units 
of English money correspond to three factors in one 
Solution, while the two units of American money cor- 
Tespond to two factors in a second solution. Since 
both systems are related to the value of EOld, the 
latter might be said to correspond to the table of 
Correlation coefficients upon which any factor analysis 
is based. 

From the above considerations it appears that factor 
analysis may be thought of as indeterminate and arbi- 
trary in the sense that an infinite number of mutually 
convertible solutions may be obtained from a given 
set of intercorrelations. The indeterminacy may be 
removed, however, if certain restrictions are intro- 
duced that are in accord with scientific principles and 
common sense. The factor explanation then becomes 
a scientifically useful one. In the analogy of money, 
an infinite number of systems could be conceived. 
England has adopted one system that meets its needs, 
and, if a person is restricted to living in England, he 
uses that system of money. Jf he goes to live in 
America, however, he exchanges his money to a new 
form. 

Thus far nothing has been said about the relation- 
ships among the factor axes. If clusters of test vectors 
are used for the identification of reference axes or 
factors, the latter will usually not have angular sepa- 
rations of 90° and hence would be correlated. If such 
a system of correlated axes is considered psychologi- 
cally meaningful and useful, a solution can be ob- 
tained with respect to them. This solution will include 
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not only the linear descriptions of the tests in terms 
of correlated factors but also an additional matrix 
of the intercorrelations of the factors, the latter repre- 
senting the generally positive correlation among all 
the tests. 

There is a great advantage, however, in obtaining 
solutions in terms of uncorrelated factors which may 
be regarded as the independent portions of the corre- 
lated types. Distinctness in interpretation and sim- 
plicity in decomposing the test variables are thereby 
made possible. If such uncorrelated factors are 
chosen, the generally positive correlations are repro- 
duced from the factor solution by means of either a 
general factor present in all tests or a complex over- 
lapping of the group factors. 

In geometrical language, if a solution is obtained in 
terms of k correlated factors, the reference system 
may be rotated to a new set of k + 1 orthogonal axes 
where the extra axis is the general factor accounting 
for the factor intercorrelations.* Both solutions are, 
of course, equally satisfactory from a statistical view- 
point since each can be transformed into the other. 
For the complete interpretation both the solution and 
the interfactor correlations will need to be presented 
When the factors are correlated. If the uncorrelated 
form of representation is chosen, however, only the 
solution need be presented. 

Current methods of analysis. The bifactor method 
(4) is based on an extension of Spearman’s two-factor 
theory to a three-factor theory, where “two” and 
“three” refer to the types of factors involved. Ideally 
each test may be assumed to be described linearly by 
two common factors, namely, the general factor and a 
group factor. Under this hypothesis a factor plan is 
set up and the coefficients of the solution are com- 
puted directly by formula. The adequacy of the solu- 
tion is judged by the completeness with which it repro- 
duces the observed correlations. It is occasionally 
Necessary to modify the solution slightly as a result 
of such a test. 

Certain criteria may be employed in formulating 
the bifactor solution: 

1. Each test should be represented by as few com- 
mon factors as possible (ideally two). 

2. A general factor is assumed to appear in each 
test. This is in accord with Spearman’s theory of 
mental ability. It is justified statistically by the gen- 
erally positive correlations in the correlation matrix. 

3. Each group factor is involved in only a small 
number of tests. This affords a much clearer picture 
than that in which every common factor is present, 
although sometimes in negligible amount, in every 
test in the battery. 

These criteria are justified by theory and use. The 
form of solution has the justification of Spearman's 
theory of mental ability, and its simplicity is sub- 
Stantiated by numerous analyses of data. ‘The simple 
bifactor form wherein each test is thought of as in- 
Volving only a general and one-group factor may also 

a theoretical guide in test construction. Tests 


1 
fa Under certain conditions the number of uncorrelated 
ctors may remain equal to Kk. 
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should be so designed as to have as low factorial 
complexity as possible in order that they may approxi- 
mate the direct measure of fundamental abilities. If 
solutions more complex than the bifactor form are 
necessitated by the data, modification of some of the 
tests may then be made to simplify their factorial com- 
position. 

The geometry of the bifactor solution may be linked 
with Spearman’s case. If a battery of varied tests has 
a matrix of correlations of rank one, a single general 
fundamental factor axis may be assumed. If now 
several tests are added to each type in the original 
battery to form groups of tests, extra clusters of higher 
intercorrelations will appear. The retention of the 
fundamental general factor may again be justified sta- 
tistically by the vanishing of tetrads for tests from 
mutually exclusive subgroups. Each subgroup also 
identifies a group factor which defines a plane to- 
gether with the general factor. The whole factor con- 
figuration then resembles a family of orthogonal 
planes through a general factor axis. These planes in 
hyperspace might be likened to the pages of a book 
in which the axis of the binding corresponds to the 
general factor and the horizontal edges of the pages 
corresponds to the group factors. 

Thurstone’s primary abilities (13), or factors, may 
also be thought of as an extension of Spearman’s 
theory, but with somewhat different restrictions im- 
posed on the form of solution. The analysis is begun 
by obtaining an arbitrary solution known as the cen- 
troid, the purpose of which is merely to reproduce the 
observed correlations. The centroid axes are then 
rotated to obtain the final solution. The criterion for 
selecting the final positions of the reference axes is 
given by what Thurstone calls “simple structure.” 
This structure is determined by a set of (usually) 
oblique hyperplanes, the intersections of which define 
the primary factors. In order for the structure to be 
“simple,” three criteria must be met. These refer to 
the relationship between the tests and the perpendicu- 
lars to the planes. The criteria are justified by Thur- 
stone as furnishing well-defined and distinct hyper- 
planes. 

The first criterion demands that each test should 
be describable by fewer than all the factors. This is 
far less exacting than the corresponding bifactor cri- 
terion that each test be describable by two or possibly 
three factors. 

According to the second criterion, if there are k 
factors in a given solution then each of these factors 
must be lacking in at least k tests. Again this criterion 
is far less restrictive than the third bifactor criterion 
because in the latter the group factors are lacking in 
the great majority of tests. Thurstone’s criterion, 
however, rules out a general factor ' as a member of 
the primary system, and this is the fundamental reason 
for the formal difference in the respective solutions. 

1Thurstone now regards the intercorrelations of the 
factors themselves as due to a “second-order” factor. 
Holzinger (3) has shown that in the ideal case the 
second-order factor is Spearman’s general factor and in 
most practical cases is nearly the same as the general 
factor. 
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The third criterion insures geometric distinctness of 
the hyperplanes defining the primary factors. It re- 
quires that for every pair of factors there should be 
at least Kk tests, which are measures of one factor but 
not of the other. 

If an orthogonal solution is desired according to 
Thurstone's criteria, this may be found approximately, 
but the structure will generally not be so simple as 
in the oblique case. Because of the difficulty in satis- 
fying his second and third criteria, the tests will be 
represented by more complex expressions of the 
factors. Although no general factor appears formally 
in such solutions, it is represented there by this over- 
lap of group factors. That such overlap must exist, 
if a general factor is precluded, is seen from the fact 
that all tests have positive correlation. This must be 
accounted for either directly by a general factor or 
indirectly by overlap of the group factors. 

To many psychologists interchangeable explana- 
tions, such as those described above, appear scientifi- 
cally fruitless since the factors, in particular the gen- 
eral factor, may appear and disappear like a magical 
rabbit. If it be understood, however, that when the 
rabbit cannot be seen it is really in the magician’s 
coattail or in a near-by box, the puzzle is then only 
how it was brought out or whisked away. If a cor- 
relation matrix is essentially positive, the general factor 
which could be taken to represent this general positive- 
ness may not appear in an oblique solution. It may 

appear explicitly in the bifactor solution, or it may 
be distributed in the overlapping of orthogonal pri- 
mary factors. The analogy becomes a little strained 
here because we would have to think of the rabbit 
as cut in little bits. 

‘The Hotelling-Kelley factor method (5, 7).is most 
closely related to Thurstone’s centroid solution. Geo- 
metrically the Hotelling factors correspond to the axes 
of ellipsoids of uniform density. These may be likened 
to the cigar-shaped configuration of points that would 
appear in a three-dimensional correlation surface. The 
axes will be fairly close to Thurstone’s centroid axes, 
Which pass through the centers of gravity of the test 
configuration and various residual configurations. 

The Hotelling and the centroid solutions are ob- 
tained under two types of restriction. Estimates of 
the communalities (portions of the test variances due 
to the common factors) must be made, and the num- 
ber of factors must be determined. If these can be 
agreed upon, the solution by either method is purely 
mechanical. In the bifactor and primary solutions, 
however, further restrictions are introduced in the 
form of criteria which are in accord with psychologi- 
cal or other theory. This does not appear to be true 
in the case of the Hotelling and centroid solutions. A 
possible difficulty in the direct interpretation of such 
solutions arises from the fact that all factors except 
the first have positive loadings for some of the tests 
and negative loadings for others. A possible inter- 
pretation of factors with such loadings might be 
expressed as the difference between two factor abilities. 
Thus, if a component has positive loadings with verbal 
tests and negative loadings with numerical tests, it 
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might be thought of as “verbal-minus-numerical” 
ability. In other instances, however, such as “courage- 
fear” traits, the polar form of factor may be very 
convenient. 

To the above methods might be added a number of 
other similar procedures employed by T ryon (14), 
Woodrow (16), and others. All these may furnish de- 
scriptions of the tests in terms of underlying factors. 
It is possible, moreover, to consider correlations 
among persons instead of among tests and to Obtain 
an “inverted” analysis describing persons in terms of 
factors. By this procedure Stephenson (10) has ana- 
lyzed persons into a number of personality types. The 
inverted analysis would appear a very valuable tech- 
nique provided the persons factored are well-known 
So that they may subsequently be grouped in clearly 
defined types. 

Meaning of factors. The solutions express the fac- 
torial composition of the tests so that the factors may 
be identified from the nature of the tests. Thus, if 
several of the tests have extra-high weights with a 
factor, its meaning can be determined from the nature 
of those particular tests. In the case of a general 
factor, some saturation will appear for every test in 
the battery, and for this very reason it is called “‘gen- 
eral.” If the battery includes a fair sampling of 
different types of mental tests, such a factor would 
represent Spearman’s g, or factor of general mental 
ability. 

It is the hope of factor analysts not only that the 
factorial descriptions will be more parsimonious and 
simple than the test descriptions but also that the 
factors will represent stable psychological character- 
istics. Thus, if different factors appeared each time a 
battery of tests was applied to successive age groups, 
the factors would have little utility as scientific de- 
scriptions. It has been found, however, that factorial 
descriptions have considerable stability both with re- 
spect to a fairly wide range in age and for various 
samples at given age levels. Present analyses are too 
incomplete, however, to show to what extent factors 
may be thought of as modified by experience over a 
Wide age range. 

Application of factor analysis to various fields. 
Since solutions by the various methods described 
above cannot be related to one another without rota- 
tion, the factors obtained in current analyses may not 
be directly comparable. There seems to be a good 
deal of agreement, however, about the group factors 
Which have been identified, and a provisional list of 
these may be of interest. In the field of mental abil- 
ities the following factors, among others, have been 
identified: memory, verbality, word fluency, percep- 
tual speed, motor speed, number, deduction, induction, 
and visualizing or spatial ability. 

In the field of character and personality Webb iden- 
tified a factor he called “persistence of motives.” 
Other factors in this area include self-confidence, s0- 
ciability, self-interest, introversion, impulsiveness, and 
general emotionality. All the above factors should 
be regarded as tentative, pending much more exten- 
sive research and verification. 
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Factor analysis has also been applied in such vary- 
ing fields as physical measurement, political science, 
finance, and medicine. The method is essentially a 
statistical tool, and it should serve as a useful descrip- 
tive procedure in any field of investigation where an 
organism may be described in terms of a number of 
measurable characteristics which may be grouped by 
their intercorrelations. 

KARL J. HOoLZINGER 
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THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION. The rela- 
tions between the family and education may be ap- 
Proached through historical treatises on the family, 
anthropological monographs, studies of the child, mar- 
rlage and family researches, investigations of institu- 
tional and experimental programs of formal education, 
And analyses of special aspects of social welfare. The 
family may be viewed as the original and basic source 
of education which limits and conditions the content 
and processes of formal education (11). Formal edu- 
Cation in relation to the family may be seen, first, as 
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an outgrowth and supplement of family education re- 
sulting from progressive complexity of society; or as a 
by-product of the increasing inability of the family to 
nurture its younger members; Or, finally, as a means to 
strengthen, reorient, and utilize the family as a con- 
structive force in the total life of communities and 
peoples. & 

From early to modern times and from culture to 
culture within a given time the family has varied 
widely as to inclusive membership and detailed func- 
tions (17, 23). Parental control has included such 
diverse practices as undisciplined, free play among 
children and a minimum of moral education; happy, 
intelligent guidance; rigid and sometimes tyrannical 
domination by the patriarch; and the gloomy severity 
of continuous effort to overcome an assumed de- 
pravity and imminent damnation. Regardless of the 
form or dominant pattern of the family its function in 
the educational process is inescapable (15). 

Mental and physical nurture of children is forced 
upon parents by the prolonged period of weakness and 
dependence of the human infant. There are many 
hypotheses concerning the original and basic nature 
of the child to account for physical and mental growth 
and behavior. In connection with many of these 
hypotheses extensive clinical and experimental work 
has been done and valuable insights and clues have 
been gained (6, 12, 23). But no single formula or 
integrated combination of findings has been found 
adequate. It is generally recognized that the child 
brings inherent impulses or native force to bear upon 
his world; but it is equally recognized that he is plastic 
and modifiable by nature (12). (See CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT—lII. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS; NATURE AND 
NURTURE.) He, therefore, becomes a product of resi- 
dent and external factors, the latter being educational 
and, possibly, being somewhat better understood than 
the former. The family constitutes the first world of 
the child; not only does it make the first physical and 
mental contributions to his life, but by continuous, 
intimate, numerous, and varied associations it becomes 
a major source of education and behavior determina- 
tion (3, 5). 

It is in the family that the child arrives at a con- 
ception of self. Through interaction with parents and 
siblings, he not only comes to identify himself by 
name but to identify the nature of his being and the 
place he occupies with reference to others (9). At first 
he is unable to communicate with others, but through 
continuous vocal and somatic gestures associated with 
pleasurable and painful effects and later through sym- 
bols, meaning is not only discovered but defined 
through the family. Resident emotional equipment 
enters into the learning process, and meaning is usually 
a compound or configuration including feelings and 
attitudes or tendencies to act. Meanings are recipro- 
cals of patterns of action. Those which are first estab- 
lished in the family tend to determine and limit the 
achievement of other meanings and patterns which 
may develop later. The child is born into a mosaic 
of customs and attitudes which are fitted to practically 
every situation in life. His acts are at first unco- 
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ordinated and random, but through participation he 
fits into patterns which satisfy needs for growth, pride, 
and security. He learns what is to be loved, feared, 
and hated; he learns what acts yield pride and shame; 
he acquires physical and intellectual tastes; what to 
believe and to doubt are learned; skills and arts are 
, acquired; and whether to be aggressive and mascu- 
line, or dependent, docile, and feminine is possibly due 
more to early definition within the family than to 
neurophysical chemistry and mechanics (12, 16). 
Numerous and rapid changes in the general culture 
have had profound effects upon the family (14) and, 
in turn, upon its educational functions. Separate em- 
ployment, including that of women, in industrial and 
commercial institutions; urban residence with con- 
gested living quarters and the impact of heterogeneous 
cultures; commercial dining and recreational establish- 
ments; disappearance of neighborhood standards and 
controls; increasing use of paper and substitution of 
abstractions and symbols for reality; increased mo- 
bility through revolutionary changes in transportation 
and communication; and increasing emphasis upon 
money as an end and as the chief criterion of value are 
Some of the changes which have affected the family. 
Concurrently, within the family members tend more 
to work, dine, and play Separately or by age and sex 
groupings rather than as families; spatial, psychologi- 
Cal, and social mobility are increased; the social and 
economic status of women is less conditioned by the 
family; economic and social competition produces 
Strains; persons of divergent cultures marry more fre- 
quently; and family tensions and disorganization are 
indicated by higher divorce rates. Relationships are 
increasingly complex and impersonal. The adult gen- 
eration is confused by the relatively rapid changes 
Which have occurred in the material culiure while the 
nonmaterial institutions are slow or lagging in their ad- 
justments (10, 14). The adult and immature genera- 
tions are more isolated than formerly. 

Although progressive individualization occurs with 
the smaller family, attachment of parents is probably 
more focalized and there may be more vicarious pro- 
jection of frustrated parental ambitions. The family 
is increasingly interested in providing for the health 
and formal education of the child and for the freedom 
and growth of his personality (18, 23). It is coming to 
be recognized that children’s rights include opportunity 
to develop their potentialities for Physical well-being; 
emotional poise; frank, confident, enlightened, and 
rational approach; judicious self-criticism and ap- 
praisal; cooperative and Socially minded attitudes; and 
mastery of necessary tools and skills for adjustment. 
Attention is being focused upon the behavior and 
Satisfactory adjustment of children. 

The family is recognized as a major source of 
maladjustment as well 4s a medium for producing 
Wholesome normal personality (3, 13). Parents who 
are domineering, emotionally unstable, incompatible, 
quarrelsome, stingy, egocentric, jealous, insecure, ill, 
overworked, strained, dissipated, or brutish are likely 
to warp and distort the lives of their children. Those 
Who overprotect, Overindulge, unjustly punish, exces- 
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sively criticize, suppress, discriminate, ignore, or other. 
Wise deal intemperately with children may provoke 
flight or fight reactions, neuroses, or perversions Which 
Will characterize and continuously handicap the chil. 
dren throughout their entire life. 

Formal education came into being with expand. 
ing culture for the purpose of conserving and trans- 
mitting those elements which were regarded as neces. 
Sary to survival. Many necessary attitudes and skills 
were acquired through participation and informal in- 
teraction. Sacred lore and ceremonials were the prov- 
ince of religious functionaries. Schools were assigned 
the residual task of diffusing and transmitting essential 
knowledge and skills which other agents of society did 
not cover. As the content of schooling accumulated 
and became institutionalized (3), it is not Surprising 
that schools paid no attention to education for family 
life and relatively little to matters of personal adjust- 
ment because these were not within their province 
(18, 19). Teachers were chosen for their knowledge 
and mastery of cultural lore and not for their under- 
standing of social and personal relations. By empha- 
Sizing competition and derogatory comparisons; by 
casting out failures; by indifference to personal rela- 
tions; and by harsh discipline, suppression of aggres- 
sive acts, and autocratic and arbitrary methods schools 
have actually contributed to the production of mal- 
adjusted persons (21). Linkage with the education or 
miseducation by the family has been relatively ignored 
as mass schooling has worked to perfect its cogs and 
mill its end products of academic achievement. 

Although the institution of education shows marked 
lags in cultural adjustment, it is slowly responding to 
Social needs and conserving social values which are 
unattended by other agencies of Society. This appears 
in the trends of education with respect to the family. 
At nearly all levels of education there are efforts to 
utilize, sustain, supplement, and unify the family. 
There is an awakening to the need for behavior guid- 
ance and development of individual potentialities (22). 
The trends appear in various educational movements, 
Special schools, and special courses. The parent- 
teacher movement; the visiting-teacher movement; the 
adult-education movement; parent education; nursery 
schools; kindergartens; home-economics expansion; 
child-guidance clinics; sex education; character educa- 
tion; health courses; mental-hygiene courses; courses 
On marriage and the family; and integrated programs 
of preparent education in high schools and colleges 
all attest to educational concern for the child’s person- 
ality formation and the desire to conserve marriage 
and the family. These efforts grew up independently 
and are neither integrated nor equally diffused; but 
taken together they do represent a movement toward 
educational adjustment. 

Needed research. Much additional research will be 
required before the interdependent relations of educa- 
tion and family living can be adequately understood 
(2). Too little is known about significant variations 
in family life by ethnic and occupational groups and 
Social strata. Much more refined study is required if 
we are to understand the foundation and development 
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of personality of family members under the influence 
of particular cultural settings and through the inter- 
action of persons with differing roles. The possibilities 
and articulation of education in the home, playground, 
school, and community would be indicated if the per- 
sonality traits resulting from different family configura- 
tions, cultural situations, and social experiences were 
studied more carefully. Furthermore, research is de- 
sirable with respect to the application and diffusion 
of what has been discovered concerning these matters. 
The patterns of marriage and the family are no longer 
provided in the mores and dependably transmitted 
from generation to generation. Schools, churches, and 
many other agencies are attempting to supply these 
needs through family-life education and marriage and 
family counseling. Research concerning the policies 
and programs of these agencies as well as the extent 
and effectiveness of their work is urgently needed. 
Since training for family-life education and counsel- 
ing is needed by teachers, lawyers, doctors, social 
workers, and many other professionals, some research 
should be done with respect to the need, extent, and 
use of facilities for such training in professional 
schools. 
WAYLAND J. HAYES 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION. Edu- 
cation under public auspices in the United States is 
commonly regarded as primarily a state and com- 
munity matter, control being in the state. The public 
schools and the public institutions of higher education 
operate under state law and receive their support 
through provision made by the several states and their 
political subdivisions. The Constitution of the United 
States makes no direct mention of education, but actu- 
ally the federal government has developed extensive 
relations to education. In addition to engaging in edu- 
cational undertakings of its own, the federal govern- 
ment cooperates with states and their subdivisions 
and with public and private educational institutions in 
the conduct of numerous educational enterprises. Its 
assistance to education consists of: (a) grants-in-aid; 
(b) promoting education and related activities without 
providing financial aid for them; (c) such services as 
collecting and disseminating information on education 
and providing expert advice. The last-mentioned type 
of assistance is provided through the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, which also functions 
administratively in connection with a number of other 
educational activities of the federal government. A 
significant federal relationship to education is found in 
instances where the federal government purchases 
services from educational institutions on a contract 
basis. 

Four sources cover in a comprehensive way the re- 
lations of the federal government to education: (a) 
the report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education (31); (b) the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education (1); (c) a descriptive study made 
for the Educational Policies Commission (32); (d) a 
statement of the more important considerations in- 
volved in the federal-state relation in education (33). 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education has 
recently reported on various phases and aspects of 
higher education, including the relation of the federal 
government to it (34). 

Other works discuss in greater detail certain phases 
and aspects of federal relations to education. Staff 
studies of the Advisory Committee on Education (5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 21, 23, 24, 37, 45, 46) present a large 
amount of information on the status and problems of 
the relations of the federal government to education. 
Five bulletins (2, 11, 20, 30, 39, 44) tell the story of 
the special educational programs administered by the 
Office of Education during World War I. Two 
works, one by Cubberley (17) and one by Swift (40), 
present many facts regarding federal grants of land 
and money for education, particularly the early grants. 
Studies by Bitterman (3), Clark (15), Key (26), and 
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Macdonald (27) cover all types of federal grants-in-aid, 
including those for education, and Covert (16) indi- 
cates the amounts of various federal grants-in-aid for 
education in 1944-45 and 1945-46. Works by True 
(41, 42, 43), Kandel (25), and Blauch (6) deal with 
the history of certain aspects of federal relations to 
education, and an article by Russell (37) outlines the 
development in general. The responsibility of the fed- 
eral government with respect to education has been 
dealt with by Edwards (18). Several studies deal with 
financial aspects of federal relations to education 
(14, 19, 22, 28, 29). The recent studies by Quattle- 
baum summarize current developments (35, 36). 

Early land and monetary grants. The origin of 
federal policy regarding education, particularly educa- 
tion under state auspices, is to be found in the early 
grants of land for schools and institutions of higher 
education in the states formed from the public do- 
main. In an ordinance adopted by the Congress of 
the Confederation in 1785 for disposing of public 
lands in the Western Territory, it was provided that 
“Jot” number 16 of every township should be reserved 
for the support of public schools within the township. 
Two years later in an ordinance for the government 
of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River, the Congress of the Confederation made 
a clear declaration of policy: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” A third sig- 
nificant action occurred in 1787 when the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates purchased from the Congress a 
million and a half acres in what is now southeastern 
Ohio, with the understanding that the Congress was to 
Teserve section 16 in every township for schools and 
section 29 for religion and to grant in addition two 
entire townships for a University. The contract in 
1788 for the sale of a million acres to J ohn C. Symmes 
likewise reserved section 16 of every township for 
Schools and one township for a university. 

When the federal government was established in 
1789, there was no mention of the word “education” in 
the Constitution, or any reference to specific educa- 
tional functions of the federal government. But al- 
though the control of schools and education was left 
in the hands of the states, the federal government has 
frequently been called Upon for aid to education, and 
On numerous occasions it has responded. The aid 
prior to 1862 took two forms: (a) grants of land and 
(b) monetary grants, the funds being derived largely 
from the proceeds of sales of public lands. For the 
constitutionality and legality of federal relations to 
education, see SCHooL LAW. 

When Ohio was admitted to the Union as a state in 
1802, the Congress began a policy of setting aside 
lands for school support at the time of the admission 
Of a state. By an act passed in 1803, the Congress 
confirmed all earlier grants for schools in Ohio, ex- 
tended the provision for grants to areas in the state 
not previously covered, granted to the state another 
township for an academy (in lieu of the township 
reserved in 1788 for a university), declared the lands 
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to be for schools and for no other use or purpose, and 
vested the school-section lands in the legislature in 
trust for the use of schools. 

The grants of sections in townships for schools were 
continued as other states formed from the public 
domain were admitted. In states admitted after 1849 
two sections in each township were reserved for 
schools, and in states admitted after 1895 four sections 
in each township were reserved for the same purpose. 
New states received additional lands for universities 
and for other types of educational institutions. A 
number of states received also grants of salt lands, 
lands for internal improvements, and swamplands, a 
part or all of which they were permitted, in some in- 
stances directed, to use for public education. 

Occasionally since 1803, when the Congress be- 
stowed land on Jefferson College in Mississippi, fed- 
eral lands have been granted to designated institutions, 
both public and private, but at no time has this 
practice assumed large proportions. 

In 1837 the Congress distributed to the States the 
Surplus revenue in the Treasury of the United States, 
amounting to about $28,000,000. The distribution was 
technically in the form of a deposit with the states, 
Subject to recall, and it was prorated among them in 
proportion to their Representatives and Senators in 
the Congress. Some of the states devoted all or a 
part of their respective shares to the support of public 
schools, and in several it was an important factor in 
the development of public education. 

Twenty-six states, three territories, and the District 
of Columbia participated in the distributive fund 
created by the Internal Improvement Act of 1841 
from the net proceeds of the sales of public lands. In 
the District of Columbia this money was to be de- 
voted to education, but its use in the states and terri- 
tories was left to them. Only one distribution, 
amounting to $691,116.45, was made before the act 
Was automatically repealed. 

The practice, begun with the admission of Ohio, of 
granting to the state for internal improvement 5 per 
cent of the net proceeds of the sales of federal lands 
within the state was continued as other states formed 
from the public lands were admitted. (A few states 
received 15 per cent.) Prior to 1889 the Congress gen- 
erally, with few exceptions, specified that the money 
Was to be expended on the construction of roads, but 
from 1889 the specified object has in all cases been 
the support of schools. b 

Except for the few grants of land made for specific 
institutions, the land and monetary grants for educa- 
tion were for education in general. The Congress did 
not define the kind of education or attempt to influ- 
ence the service of the school systems and institutions 
supported from these grants. In the later grants, Par- 
ticularly those made after 1875, restrictions were in- 
cluded, but they were aimed at conserving the value 
of the lands and assuring educational uses of the funds 
and not at determining educational programs. 

As a result of this magnificent endowment many 
states came into possession of sizable funds for the 
use of public schools. In numerous instances, how- 
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ever, the management of the lands or funds, or both, 
was incompetent and at times dishonest, and conse- 
quently much of this great national gift has been lost. 
Nevertheless, these federal grants of land and money 
have been an important factor in the development of 
public education in the states formed from the public 
domain. 

Land-grant colleges and related services. With the 
passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 the Congress in- 
troduced several new principles in making grants for 
education. By this Act the Congress began to stimu- 
late and to favor with financial grants specialized types 
of education and related activities in order to extend 
them rapidly throughout the nation. 

The Morrill Act granted to each state federal lands, 
or scrip to states in which there was not sufficient fed- 
eral land to make up their allotments. The proceeds 
of the sales of these grants were to provide for the 
endowment and support of at least one college in each 
state where the leading object should be, “without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions in life.” The 
Congress has passed three additional acts making or 
authorizing annual appropriations for such institutions: 
(a) the second Morrill Act (1890); (b) the Nelson 
Amendment to the Act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1908; 
(c) the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935). 

The institutions of higher education designated by 
the several states, territories, and Puerto Rico, in 
Which they are located, as qualified to receive the 
benefits of the first Morrill Act and its supplements 
and amendments, are collectively known as land-grant 
colleges, sometimes as land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. There are 69 of these institutions, 17 of which 
are for’ Negroes. The total annual federal appropri- 
ations for the support of the colleges, including the 
three in outlying areas, amount to $5,030,000. 

As the states established and developed their land- 
grant colleges, the Congress in 1887 began to make 
appropriations for an agricultural experiment station 
in each state under the direction of the land-grant 
college. The four acts which make or authorize 
annual appropriations for these stations are: (a) the 
Hatch Act (1887); (b) the Adams Act (1906); (c) 
the Purnell Act (1925); (d) the Bankbead-Jones Act 
(1935). In accordance with additional legislation ap- 
Propriations have also been authorized for Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment 
stations. The total annual federal appropriations for 
the experiment stations at present amount to about 
$9,661,000 (1948). 

With the passage of the Smith-Lever Act (1914) 
the federal government undertook to cooperate with 
the states in providing extension work in agriculture 
and home economics. The Act required the matching 
Of federal appropriations with state, college, or local 
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funds as a condition to participation in the federal 
grants. Additional federal funds for this work are 
provided through the Capper-Ketcham Act (1928), 
the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935), and some other legis- 
lation. Various acts have brought Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico into the extension-service program. 
The total annual federal appropriations for coopera- 
tive extension work amount to about $28,365,000 
(1948). 

The Clarke-McNary Act (1924) authorizes fed- 
eral appropriations to states to assist owners of farms 
in certain forestry undertakings. The Norris-Doxey 
Act (1937) authorizes an annual appropriation for 
cooperative reforestation, which involves the land- 
grant colleges and universities. Both acts provide for 
extension work, among other things. 

Federal administration of the funds for the endow- 
ment and maintenance of the land-grant colleges is 
carried out by the Federal Security Agency through 
the Office of Education, which receives annual reports 
from the institutions and prepares an annual report on 
them. Federal administration of the funds for the 
agricultural experiment stations and the cooperative 
extension work is a responsibility of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Department of Agriculture handles matters relating to 
the funds for the experiment stations, and the Exten- 
sion Service of the Department deals with the coop- 
erative extension work. The relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the experiment stations and 
the cooperative extension work are close, since the 
Department reviews budgets, projects, and plans of 
work and makes periodic inspections of the work in 
the states and territories. 

Education for national defense. In 1802 the United 
States Military Academy was established at West Point 
to train officers for the Army, and eleven years later 
the Navy began training midshipmen on shipboard. 
From these early beginnings the Army and the Navy 
have developed extensive programs for training their 
personnel. Until 1920 this training was almost en- 
tirely a federal undertaking. 

A new policy in federal relations to education was 
adopted in the National Defense Act of 1916 as 
amended in 1920. Among the many provisions of 
this Act was one which authorized the President to 
establish in civil educational institutions a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps consisting of units organized 
at various educational institutions. He was also au- 
thorized to detail officers and enlisted men of the 
Army for duty at institutions baving units of the 
Corps, and the Secretary of War was authorized to 
prescribe courses of military training for the units 
and to furnish to the institutions the necessary equip- 
ment and supplies for the military instruction. 

The program consists of the Junior Division at the 
secondary level and the Senior Division at the college 
and university level. At the higher level it operates 
through ROTC units, each under the direction of a 
regular Army officer who holds an appointment at the 
institution as professor of military science and tactics. 
At graduation the man who has successfully completed 
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four years of ROTC is eligible for a reserve commis- 
sion, but the acceptance of both the commission and 
any period of active duty is, in peacetime, at the 
Option of the individual. A few of the men—honor 
graduates—receive regular Army commissions. 

An amendment of the National Defense Act in 
1925 authorized the establishment and operation of 
a Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the regula- 
tions of which were to conform, insofar as practicable, 
to the provisions of the Act relating to the Reserve 
Officers" Training Corps. The scope of this training 
Was greatly enlarged in 1946 when the Congress 
adopted the Holloway Plan. It now comprises the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Naval 
Aviation College Program. There are three types of 
students—‘regular” NROTC, “contract” NROTC, and 
NACP students. The provisions for selection, train- 
ing, and commissioning of these three classes of stu- 
dents vary, but all of the men are college or university 
students. The training of these students is more ex- 
pensive than is the training of those in the ROTC. 
See MILITARY TRAINING. 

The Navy Department Operates a so-called “five- 
Ssemester-program” which is designed to rectify the 
deficiency in academic training of reserve officers who 
are accepted for transfer to the regular Navy as perma- 
nent career officers. If at the time of his transfer the 
officer has completed fewer than five semesters at 
college, he is automatically detailed to resume his 
academic training until he has completed two and one 
half years, but in no case is the detail for less than one 
year. He has some choice of college or university 
among those where NROTC units are located, plus 
George Washington University. The Navy makes a 
contract with the institution for the instruction. 

The Army is utilizing state and Privately endowed 
institutions of higher learning for the specialized train- 
ing of certain selected officers and enlisted men. The 
aim is to prepare men for particular jobs in the Army 
for which the technical training required cannot be 
Provided through the Army’s own educational media. 
The subjects and fields in which such training is car- 
ried on are widely varied. Most of the men in the 
program are receiving instruction on the postgraduate 
level, but a small percentage are receiving under- 
graduate instruction. The Army contracts with the in- 
stitution for the service. 

The Navy also contracts with civilian universities 
for training in technical and nontechnical subjects, 
mostly on the postgraduate level. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute, popu- 
larly known as USAFI, serves the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force jointly in a common operation. It 
offers to Army and Navy personnel correspondence 
Work, self-study courses, group study materials, lesson 
services, testing, and accreditation; its main effort is 
concentrated at the elementary, high-school, and 
freshman college levels. It serves also as a clearing- 
house for the extension departments of about 73 col- 
leges and universities which offer correspondence 
courses beyond the freshman level. The headquarters 
of USAFI are at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Related to education are the extensive research pro- 
grams carried on by the War Department and the 
Navy Department which are aimed at the develop- 
ment and application of new techniques and the im- 
provement of material in executing the military policy 
of the United States. The research is done in EOv- 
ernment laboratories, industrial laboratories, and insti- 
tutions of higher education. The projects in the uni- 
versity laboratories, which are on a contract basis, con- 
sist mainly of basic research. These programs have a 
large impact on the nation’s educational system 
through the use of many graduate students in the 
research projects. 

In the interests of national security and interna- 
tional peace the federal government, through the 
Armed Forces, carries on a reorientation program for 
Occupied areas—Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea. 
The purpose is to encourage and develop in those 
Countries democratic ideas, respect for fundamental 
human rights, and individual political responsibility to 
the end that these peoples may in due course take 
their place among the free and peaceful peoples of 
the world. Schools and other educational means are 
used to accomplish the purpose. Major responsibility 
for execution of the program rests with the area com- 
manders. 

Merchant-marine training. Following a progressive 
decline of America’s share of the world’s foreign carry- 
ing trade the Congress passed the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 which created the United States Maritime 
Commission and provided for the training of mariners 
directly by the federal government. Three principal 
Programs are in operation: the training of officer 
Candidates composing the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps; basic and advanced training of 
licensed and unlicensed personnel in the United States 
Maritime Service; and the training of officer candi- 
dates in the state maritime academies. 

The Merchant Marine Cadet Corps operates two 
officer candidate schools: the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, New York, and the Cadet School 
at Pass Christian, Mississippi. The cadet training 
course is of four years’ duration and combines aca- 
demic preparation ashore with apprentice officer train- 
ing aboard ship. Instruction in naval science is also 
included. 

The United States Maritime Service was established 
by the Maritime Commission in 1938 to train officers 
and unlicensed merchant-marine personnel. It oper- 
ates four types of schools: training stations, upgrade 
schools, correspondence schools, and specialist schools. 
The courses, except those given by correspondence, 
Tun from a few days to six months. 

An act passed by the Congress in 1874 to en- 
courage the establishment of marine schools author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy, upon application of 
the governor of the state, to furnish a suitable vessel 
of the Navy, with all her equipment, charts, books, 
and instruments of navigation, to be used for a nauti- 
cal school at each or any of six designated ports. The 
President was also authorized to detail naval officers 
as instructors or superintendents of such schools. 
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In 1911 the Congress provided for nautical schools 
or branches in ten designated ports and authorized for 
each school an annual appropriation of $25,000, or so 
much thereof as was matched by the state or munici- 
pality. Additional federal appropriations are also 
made to those schools which accept students from out 
of the state. The federal appropriations to the four 
schools now in existence—in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and California—are paid to them by the 
United States Maritime Commission as reimburse- 
ment after their accounts have been audited by federal 
officials. The Commission expends about $200,000 
annually for the maintenance of the four ships. These 
schools train officers for the United States Merchant 
Marine. The courses are of three years’ duration. 
These state schools and the schools at Kings Point 
and Pass Christian have been authorized by the Con- 
gress to confer the Bachelor of Science degree. 

Vocational education. Federal cooperation with 
the states in a program of vocational education below 
college grade began with the Smith-Hughes Act 
(1917), which provided aid to the states for educa- 
tion in agriculture, trades and industries, and home 
economics, and for preparing teachers of these sub- 
jects. The benefits of the Act have been extended 
to Hawaii (1924) and to Puerto Rico (1931). Addi- 
tional appropriations were authorized by the George- 
Reed Act (1929) for four years and by the George- 
Ellzey Act (1934) for three years. The George-Deen 
Act (1936) authorized additional annual appropri- 
ations and extended the scope of the program by in- 
cluding education in distributive occupations and in 
public and other service occupations among the forms 
of training that receive federal aid. The George- 
Barden Act (1946) replaced the George-Deen Act and 
added some new functions and services, among which 
are the maintenance of adequate programs of admin- 
istration, the development of programs of vocational 
guidance, and the purchase or rental of equipment 
and supplies for vocational instruction. The Smith- 
Hughes’ Act remains in effect; it is supplemented by 
the George-Barden Act. The federal administration 
of the legislation is a responsibility of the Office of 
Education. The total annual federal appropriations 
to the states and outlying areas for vocational educa- 
tion come to about $27,128,000 (1948). See also 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCA- 
al INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION; VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 

ON, 

Vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled. 
In the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (1920) the Con- 
gress began a policy of making appropriations to the 
states for the vocational rehabilitation of physically 
disabled persons and their return to employment. 
The original act has been amended a number of times, 
and the federal appropriations have been greatly in- 
creased, The legislation has been extended to include 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. The federal administration of this func- 
tion is carried on by the Office of Vocational Re- 


habilitation, a constituent unit of the Federal Security 
Agency. 
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The program is operated by state agencies under 
state plans approved by the federal director. It is 
financed with federal and state funds on a grant-in- 
aid basis. The program now provides physical exami- 
nation; necessary medical, surgical, psychiatric, thera- 
peutic, and hospital services; necessary prosthetic de- 
vices; individual counseling and guidance; training 
for employment in schools, on the job, by tutor, or 
by correspondence; necessary tools, equipment, and 
licenses; and placement and follow-up. It is limited 
to the rehabilitation of persons when that is necessary 
to render a disabled person fit to engage in a re- 
munerative occupation. The rehabilitation services 
which are not provided by state employees are bought 
on a contract basis by the state rehabilitation service. 
For certain parts of the service the client is expected 
to pay to the extent of his financial ability. The sum 
of 18 million dollars was appropriated for payment 
to states for the fiscal year 1947-48. 

Under the Randolph-Sheppard Act (1936) the fed- 
eral government has undertaken a special service to 
provide employment for blind persons, enlarge their 
economic opportunities, and stimulate them to greater 
efforts toward self-support. This is done by author- 
izing properly licensed blind persons to operate vend- 
ing stands in federal buildings and by promoting the 
establishment of such stands in nonfederal buildings. 
The service is carried on in cooperation with the pro- 
gram for the vocational rehabilitation of physically 
disabled persons, and the federal part of the adminis- 
tration is a responsibility of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The service is primarily a welfare 
rather than an educational activity, although it in- 
volves training blind persons as stand operators. The 
Randolph-Sheppard Act does not authorize appro- 
priations. 

Educational activities as relief measures. The de- 
pression of the 1930's gave rise to notable innova- 
tions in federal policies with respect to education. A 
number of federal agencies established to administer 
various phases of relief programs engaged in educa- 
tional activities, some on a large scale. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps provided employment, as well 
as vocational training, for youth who were unem- 
ployed and in need of employment and, to a limited 
extent, for war veterans and Indians, through the 
performance of useful work in the conservation and 
development of the natural resources of the nation. 
The direct relief administered first through the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, later through 
the Works Progress Administration, and still later 
through the Works Projects Administration, supported 
a wide variety of educational projects and activities 
as means of providing employment for persons in 
need of relief. The National Youth Administration, 
which provided work relief and employment for per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 25 years, admin- 
istered an extensive student-aid program in secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, and some voca- 
tional training and guidance in connection with work 
projects for young men and women. The Public 
Works Administration, established to administer fed- 
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eral appropriations for the construction of federal 
public works and to make grants and loans to states 
and municipalities for the construction of public 
works, made numerous grants and loans for school 
and college buildings. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, created to provide emergency financing 
facilities, also made loans to schools, colleges, and 
universities for the construction of buildings. 

Wartime educational activities During World 
War I the federal government engaged in or supported 
certain educational activities related to the war. 
Among these was a campaign for victory gardens 
carried on by the Office of Education, the purpose of 
which was to increase the supply of food. The Officu 
also produced a series of bulletins on community and 
national life which were intended for use in the schools 
as a basis for teaching civics. The Army organized 
the Student Army Training Corps and arranged with 
colleges and universities to house, feed, and teach the 
trainees. 

Soon after the United States entered World War II 
the government planned many activities which in- 
volved the schools, colleges, and universities. Sev- 
eral programs were administered by the Office of 
Education. In June 1940 the Congress made an 
initial appropriation of 15 million dollars for the 
vocational education of defense workers. From it 
came the program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, which was continued until 1945. 
Its training courses were below college grade. An 
appropriation made in October 1940 provided for 
education and training programs for out-of-school 
rural and nonrural youth between the ages of 17 and 
24 inclusive. An expanded program was continued 
through annual appropriations to June 30, 1945. At 
first large numbers of rural youth were given pre- 
liminary shop training and channeled into industry, 
but later the emphasis was on training courses for 
farmers in the production of critically essential com- 
modities, the production and conservation of food 
crops for family home consumption, and the main- 
tenance and construction of farm machinery. From 
1940 to 1942 vocational courses and related or other 
necessary instruction were given to young people em- 
ployed on work projects of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. An extensive program was carried out 
on the college level, first under the name Engineering 
Defense Training and finally as Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training. This program began 
in 1940 and closed in 1945. As a part of its wartime 
activities the Office of Education produced a large 
number of training films in those crafts and skills in 
which the problems of training were most critical. 
The total expenditure of federal funds for these war- 
time training programs was more than 360 million 
dollars. 

The Office of Education also carried on the Student 
War Loans Program under which, from an appropri- 
ation made by the Congress, loans were made to 
college students in technical and professional fields in 
order that they might continue in school. The pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1942 and discontinued as an 
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active program in 1944. Since the latter date a small 
staff has been collecting repayments of the loans. 

Under the provisions of the Lanham Act (1941) 
and amendments, federal financial assistance was 
made available in areas directly affected by the na- 
tional defense program for: (a) school building 
facilities; (b) maintenance and operation of regular 
school services; (c) nursery schools for preschool- 
age children and before-and-after school, holiday, and 
vacation supervisory programs for school-age children 
of mothers whose employment was essential to the 
war effort. The Office of Education and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency cooperated in the administration 
of this assistance. A total of 1142 school plants, 
including child-care centers, were constructed with 
a total federal allotment of $81,742,224 and addi- 
tional local funds of 18 million dollars. The main- 
tenance of schools and services also came to many 
millions. 

Among the significant wartime educational activ- 
ities was the nurse-training program, begun in the 
summer of 1941. The Bolton Act (1943) provided 
for expanding the program and authorized federal 
appropriations for it. Two categories were trained 
under the operation of the Act: (a) graduate nurses, 
Who received postgraduate or refresher nursing 
courses of one year’s duration, and (b) student nurses, 
who were eligible for a three-year training period. 
The program was carried on in the regular nurse- 
training institutions and the federal administration 
was a responsibility of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. Somewhat more 
than 182 million dollars was appropriated for the 
training. A total of 1125 schools participated in the 
program, and they enrolled 179,000 students begin- 
ning in 1943. Enrollments in the program termi- 
nated in October 1945. 

Both the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment carried on large war-training programs for 
officers and enlisted men in the colleges and uni- 
versities on contract with the institutions. 

Education of veterans. The federal government 
carries on extensive educational programs for vet- 
erans which are of two types. The first, authorized 
by Public Law 16, 78th Congress, provides for the 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans who have a dis- 
ability of 10 per cent or more which is service- 
connected and who have need for training. In this 
program the individual veterans are dealt with 
through a case-work type of service. 

The second and much the larger educational pro- 
gram for veterans is based on the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, commonly known as the GI. 
Bill. Important amendments have been made to the 
original act. This program provides for substantial 
financial aid to veterans in both institutional training 
and on-the-job training. Benefits, chiefly in the form 
of living allowances and supplies or equipment and 
tuition, are provided according to a standardized 
plan. E 

Both programs are administered by the Veterans 
Administration. The cost of the two programs runs 
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to more than 2% billion dollars a year. See VET- 
ERANS' EDUCATION. 

Education and international relations. The federal 
government, largely through the Department of State, 
engages in many educational activities which involve 
other countries. They include bringing foreign per- 
sons to the United States, sending United States citi- 
zens to foreign countries, and providing various forms 
of service and assistance. 

EXCHANGES OF GRADUATE STUDENTS. In accord- 
ance with the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936 the 
United States exchanges two graduate students each 
year with each of the signatory nations. The send- 
ing country or the student pays transportation costs 
and the receiving country provides the expenses of 
tuition and maintenance. 

TRAVEL AND MAINTENANCE GRANTS. Many Latin 
American students receive scholarships from colleges 
and universities in the United States. Usually these 
scholarships provide little more than tuition. Some 
of the holders of these scholarships receive travel and 
maintenance grants from the federal government. 
Both the exchange of graduate students under the 
Convention and the travel-and-maintenance-grant pro- 
gram are administered by the Office of Education in 
cooperation with the Department of State, and, in 
the case of the travel and maintenance grants for 
Latin American students, with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a nongovernment agency. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING. An extensive program for 
the training of Latin Americans on an in-service basis 
is carried on by a number of departments and agencies 
of the federal government. Grants are available to 
persons in the government service of Latin American 
countries and to persons who are assured of an Op- 
portunity to return to positions where they may use 
their training in the public interest. All or a part 
of the trainee’s time in the United States (usually 
about one year) is spent observing or working di- 
rectly within the supervisory department Or agency, 
but at times the training is supplemented with periods 
in schools, colleges, and universities Or with practical 
experience in the field. 

A program of in-service and on-the-job training for 
Latin Americans in the industries of the United States 
is carried on through the Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce. That office has a 
contract with the Institute of International Education 
for the administration of the program. The indus- 
tries participating in the program pay the trainees 
substantial allowances, from $150 to $180 a month. 
The cost of travel is paid from federal funds. 

EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS AND SPECIALISTS. Pro- 
Vision is made for the exchange of professors and 
Specialists between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The exchange of professors is pro- 
vided for under the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936. 
Specialists sent from the United States are usually 
government technical experts whose services are made 
available upon request from governments of Latin 
American countries. Latin American specialists in- 
vited to the United States come to obtain a firsthand 
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picture of the United States. Many of them visit 
school systems, colleges, and universities, examine 
the administration of education, and observe the oper- 
ations of government agencies. The program is 
handled by the Department of State. 

AID TO AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS. Through- 
out Latin America there are more than 250 schools 
which are American-sponsored. Some are maintained 
by United States business concerns, some by mission- 
ary groups, and some by the collective American 
community in these foreign countries. Most of them 
enroll both nationals of the country and children of 
resident Americans. They render some services to 
the countries in which they are located and undoubt- 
edly have influence on the national systems of educa- 
tion. The federal government assists these schools 
with both funds and materials. For the fiscal year 
1948 the sum of $139,800 was available for this pur- 
pose. The administration of these funds, Services, 
and materials is carried out by the American Council 
on Education, a nongovernment agency, on a4 contract 
with the Department of State. 

LIBRARIES AND CULTURAL INSTITUTES. Other edu- 
cational activities of the federal government carried 
on by the Department of State in Latin America are 
the establishment and maintenance of libraries and 
cultural institutes. Sizable libraries are maintained in 
Mexico City; Managua, Nicaragua; and Montevideo, 
Uruguay. A number of smaller libraries (52 in 
1948) ranging from 1500 to 9000 volumes are also 
maintained in countries in the eastern hemisphere. 
These libraries provide information about the United 
States and serve as small-scale models of the public 
lending libraries of the United States. 

Cultural institutes (28 in 1948) are operated in 
all the Latin American countries except El Salvador. 
Their activities consist of teaching English, providing 
library service, and offering cultural and social pro- 
grams. This aid is principally in the form of provid- 
ing administrators, teachers, and libraries for the 
cultural institutes and making small cash grants for 
operating expenses. 

TRAINING IN HEALTH AND SANITATION. The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, a government corpora- 
tion, carries on activities for training Latin Americans 
in health and sanitation, food supply, and education. 
Latin Americans engaged in these fields are brought 
to the United States where they observe work and 
service in their respective fields, attend colleges and 
universities, and engage in other activities appro- 
priate to their interests and purposes. The program 
of training is tailor-made for each individual and de- 
pends on the service he expects to perform when he 
returns to his country. The work of the Institute in- 
volves the expenditure of more than seven million 
dollars a year (1948), a sizable part of which is spent 
for training activities. 

EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS. During the academic year 
1946-47 an official exchange of teachers on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels was initiated between 
the United States and Great Britain. For the year 
1947-48 a total of 250 teachers were exchanged, half 
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of these being from the United States. According 
to the plan, one teacher exchanges with another. For 
example, a high-school teacher of English in an Amer- 
ican community is exchanged with a secondary-school 
teacher of English in a city in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. While abroad the teachers are paid by their 
Own local school boards. The exchanges are man- 
aged by the Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Department of State. Exchanges of teachers be- 
tween the United States and Canada and between the 
United States and France have also been initiated. 

TRAINING FILIPINOS. The Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946 directs and authorizes eight agencies 
of the federal government to provide training in the 
United States for specified numbers of Filipinos. In- 
cluded among the persons to be trained are highway 
engineers, public-health workers, merchant-marine per- 
sonnel, aviation personnel, meteorologists, fisheries 
personnel, and ports, rivers, and harbors engineers. 

ORIENTATION CENTERS. An essential feature of the 
exchange-of-persons programs is the provision made 
for the orientation of newly arrived students and 
trainees. Depending upon the individual's needs for 
general acquaintance with life in the United States 
and for instruction in English, he is assigned to an 
Orientation center for a shorter or a longer period. 
The principal center is at Wilson Teachers College 
in the District of Columbia and is maintained by the 
Office of Education through a contract with the Na- 
tional Education Association. Some financial assist- 
ance has been given to several institutions as encour- 
agement to establish other orientation centers; the 
tuition of holders of government fellowships is paid 
by the government. 

INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACT. 
Through the Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 the Congress has made provision “to 
Promote the better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world and to strengthen 
cooperative international relations.” This Act makes 
it possible to establish with other nations educational 
relations similar to those established with Latin 
American countries. The means to be used in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the Act are: (a) an information 
Service to disseminate abroad information about the 
United States, its people, and policies promulgated by 
the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State, 
and other responsible officials of Eovernment having 
to do with matters affecting foreign affairs; (b) an 
educational exchange service to cooperate with other 
nations in (1) the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills, (2) the rendering of technical and other 
Services, and (3) the interchange of developments in 
the field of education, the arts, and the Sciences. This 
recent legislation is likely to result in far-flung edu- 
cational activities on the part of the federal govern- 
ment. 

FULBRIGHT AcT. What promises to be a vast ex- 
change of students and professors has been authorized 
by the Fulbright Act (1946). Many overseas surplus 
Properties of the United States have been Sold to the 
Bovernments of the countries in which the properties 
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were located. The Fulbright Act authorizes execu. 
tive agreements with those countries for the use of 
their own currencies and credits acquired from the 
sales by the United States to finance studies and other 
educational activities of United States citizens in the 
educational institutions of those countries. The funds 
may also be used to finance the nationals of those 
countries in American schools operated in foreign 
countries and to pay for travel of their nationals to 
attend schools in the United States. The administra- 
tion of this Act is a function of the Department of 
State. The sale of overseas United States properties 
is sufficient to make almost 138 million dollars avail- 
able in twenty-two countries for these educational 
exchanges over the next twenty years. The annual 
expenditure under the program is expected to total 
about seven million dollars. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. As a member of 
the Pan American Union the United States partici- 
pates in its cultural activities, now largely the respon- 
Sibility of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation. 
They consist of the collection and dissemination of 
cultural information in the Americas. 

The United States becanfe a member of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization in 1946. This agency was established to con- 
tribute to international peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture. By Act of Congress 
the National Commission for UNESCO was created in 
1946 as a nongovernment “body of distinguished citi- 
Zens of the United States organized to advise the 
Government and American Delegations to the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO and to serve as a con- 
necting link with national groups in matters relating 
to UNESCO.” The UNESCO Relations Staff, under 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
acts as the secretariat for the Commission and serves 
as the link between the United States Government 
and UNESCO. To UNESCO the federal govern- 
ment contributes a quota of financial support. 

Child health and welfare activities related to edu- 
cation. The activities of the federal government 
aimed at promoting the health and welfare of chil- 
dren center chiefly in the Children’s Bureau, which 
Was established in 1912 to investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life. Since its establishment, the functions of 
the Bureau, formerly included in the Department of 
Labor but now in the Federal Security Agency, have 
been materially expanded. In addition to investi- 
gating and reporting, they include administration of 
the maternal and child-welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act (1935), which rest upon the principle 
of federal aid to states granted on the basis of plans 
developed and administered by state agencies. Among 
the activities of the Bureau which are of particular 
interest to schools and school systems are those re- 
lating to health work, service for crippled children, 
service to school children by child-welfare workers, 
and the prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

During the past forty years four White House Con- 
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ferences On children have been held at intervals of 
about ten years. The first, officially known as the 
White House Conference on Care of Dependent 
Children, was held in 1909. “It made fifteen recom- 
mendations, one of which was for the establishment 
of a federal children's bureau. The White House 
Conference on Child Welfare was held in 1919 and 
resulted in agreement on a series of child-welfare 
standards. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, held in 1930, adopted nine- 
teen points as the Children's Charter, which expressed 
the aims toward which the Conference hoped to lead 
public thought and action for the children of the 
country. The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy held a session in April 1939 and a 
second one in January 1940, when it adopted a report 
prepared by a committee. Another White House 
Conference is being planned for 1950. 

Training health personnel. Through the United 
States Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration the federal government supports several 
programs for training health personnel. 

The Public Health Service Act of 1944 authorized 
the Surgeon General to establish and maintain re- 
search fellowships to procure the assistance of “the 
most brilliant and promising research fellows from 
the United States and abroad.” Fellowships of $2400 
Or more a year are awarded for postgraduate study 
in medicine or in sciences allied to public health. 
Some of the fellows study at the National Institute 
of Health, a few go abroad, and the others study in 
universities, hospitals, and laboratories. The sum of 
$100,000 was available for these fellowships in the 
fiscal year 1948. 

1 The National Cancer Institute Act of 1937 author- 
ized the development of a training program in cancer 
diagnosis and treatment, and the Public Health Service 
Act of 1944 authorized the Surgeon General to pro- 
Vide the necessary facilities for training qualified 
persons in this field. Graduate fellowships are pro- 
vided for young graduate physicians at institutions 
Which they select. The fellows spend at least 50 
Per cent of their time dealing with the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer. They are paid while on duty 
at the colleges and universities where they enroll. 
The sum of $240,000 was allocated for the program 
In the fiscal year 1948. 

. The National Mental Health Act of 1946 author- 
ized the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
to provide for the training and instruction of persons 
in fields relating to psychiatric disorders. In order 
that such training might be provided, public and other 
nonprofit institutions were made eligible to receive 
grants to the extent necessary for the training. The 
Program provides training in four categories: PSY- 
chiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
Workers, and psychiatric nurses. Approximately 
$1,040,000 was available for the program in the fiscal 
year 1948. 

The National Cancer Institute is carrying on a 
Program of grants to medical schools ‘to aid in teach- 
ing cancer to medical students, the grants ranging 
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from $10,000 to $25,000. The grants are designed 
to help in the integration of cancer teaching and make 
it more effective. About $1,400,000 is to be distrib- 
uted to medical schools for this purpose. 

An Act of Congress, approved January 3, 1946, 
provided for the establishment of medical residencies 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. These residen- 
cies, of three years’ duration, constitute a period ot 
postgraduate preparation designed to train doctors as 
specialists and to qualify them in part for accredita- 
tion by the various specialty boards. No requirement 
is made of an appointee that he remain in the employ 
of the Veterans’ Administration beyond his residency 
period. The program is not aimed at training future 
permanent Veterans’ Administration personnel. It is 
carried on through affiliation and contract with medi- 
cal schools located near Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. In 1947 a total of 2040 doctors held appoint- 
ments in the program. 

Surplus property for educational institutions. At 
the close of World War II the federal government 
had a large quantity of surplus property for disposal 
which would be useful to educational institutions. 
The Surplus Property Act of 1944 provided, among 
other things, that the Surplus Property Board should 
determine on the basis of need what transfers of 
surplus properties should be made to tax-supported 
and nonprofit educational institutions. It stated that, 
to the extent feasible, property appropriate for school, 
classroom, or other educational use might be sold or 
leased to them. The Act also stated that property 
found to be of no commercial value might be donated 
to educational institutions. The Office of Education, 
cooperating initially with the Surplus Property Board 
and later with its successor, the War Assets Admin- 
istration, undertook to expedite the interest of the 
schools, colleges, and universities in their acquisition 
of this property, with the result that education has 
benefited greatly. Much of the property was donated 
to the institutions, and the rest of it was purchased 
by them at discounts based on public benefit allow- 
ances authorized by the War Assets Administration. 

The surplus property was transferred to educational 
institutions in three ways. First, through a coopera- 
tive arrangement between (a) the Office of Education 
and the state agencies for surplus property, (b) the 
War Assets Administration, and (c) the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces, surplus property with a War Assets 
Administration fair value of 250 million dollars was 
transferred. Second, the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority provided 38 million square feet of residential 
space and equipped most of it. 

The third arrangement operated through the Vet- 
erans’ Educational Facilities Program, Which was as 
follows: The Mead Act (1946) authorized the trans- 
fer of war surplus facilities to schools and colleges to 
relieve a critical shortage of building and equipment 
needed in providing a program of education for vet- 
erans. On request of an educational institution, the 
United States Commissioner of Education was author- 
ized to determine the need for facilities, and the 
Federal Works Agency was directed to supply the 
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buildings and equipment he authorized, to the extent 
that they could be found in the war surplus of own- 
ing agencies and the War Assets Administration. 
The 79th Congress appropriated 75 million dollars 
and the 80th Congress 3 million dollars to carry out 
the purposes of the law. These funds were used 
mainly to pay the cost of dismantling, removing, and 
reassembling buildings. Educational institutions ac- 
quired under the program about 17 million square 
feet of educationally usable space. More than 100 
million items of educational equipment, which had a 
War Assets Administration fair value of 110 million 
dollars, were transferred to educational institutions 
in accordance with the Mead Act. 

Federal aid to Privately controlled educational insti- 
tutions. The federal government makes annual ap- 
propriations to three privately controlled educationsl 
institutions. The American Printing House for the 
Blind, located in Louisville, Kentucky, receives 
annually approximately $125,000. This institution 
prints books and makes apparatus for the instruction 
of the blind in the United States. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf, located in 
the District of Columbia, receives appropriations for 
its support, which amounted to $259,500 for the fiscal 
year 1948. The institution is composed of four units: 
Gallaudet College; Kendall School for elementary 
and secondary students; the Normal Departnient 
Which trains persons holding college degrees to teach 
the deaf; and the Research Department which de- 
Velops and studies 
for training deaf students, 

Howard University, also located in the District of 
is devoted to the higher education of 
Negroes. The Federal Security Agency has general 
Oversight over the University with respect to the 
budget, and the Office of Education is charged with 
the duty of making an annual inspection of the insti- 
tution. For the fiscal Year 1948 the federal contribu- 
tion to Howard University was $1,864,000. See also 
NEGRO EDUCATION. 

Education in special federal Jurisdictions. Within 
the United Stat » OF belonging to it, are a number of 
areas that are not within the Jurisdiction of any state; 
they are controlled by the federal government. These 
areas include the District of Columbia, Indian reserva- 
tions, special Teservations of various types established 
for conducting the affairs of the federal government, 
and the territories and outlying possessions. 

The system of public education in the District of 
Columbia was established under legislation enacted 
by the Congress. It is Operated by a board of educa- 
tion of nine members appointed by the Justices of 
the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, Public education, like other govern- 
ment services provided by the District of Columbia, 
is supported from a Special fund in the Treasury of the 
United States, which consists of local revenues col- 
lected in the District and a contribution made by the 
Congress. 

Education for Indians and for natives of Alaska is 
Provided by the federal Sovernment through the Office 
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of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 
supported mainly by appropriations from the T 
of the United States and partly by tribal funds. Three 
types of schools are employed: (a) federal schools, 
consisting of community day schools, reservation 
boarding schools, and nonreservation boarding 
schools; (b) public schools; and (c) mission, Private, 
and state schools. 

In several instances schools have been established 
On special federal reservations, usually on a private 
basis, for the education of children of federal per- 
sonnel, and the Congress makes small appropriations 
for the support of a few of them. The federal EOV- 
ernment provides a system of free elementary and 
Secondary schools in the Canal Zone; in this area it 
Provides also a junior college, at which tuition is 
charged. 

Public schools in the territories and outlying pos- 
Sessions are operated by the governments established 
in those areas, these governments being conducted 
under the approval of the Congress and the President. 
The schools are Supported by the residents, in some 
Cases with a small amount of federal aid (4). 

Other federal relations to education. In addition to 
the relations of the federal government to education 
explained in the preceding sections, there are several 
others, some of which involve large numbers of 
Persons. Some of these relations are described in 
the following sections. 

ORGANIZATION OF TERRITORIES AND ADMISSION OF 
STATES. In the organization of territories and the 
admission of new states into the Union the federal 
Sovernment has had an important relation to educa- 
tion. An act of Congress is required to organize a 
territory as a Sovernment, and this organic act is the 
basic law of the area while it remains in territorial 
Status. In these organic acts the Congress has gen- 
erally required the maintenance of systems of public 
education. Furthermore, the Congress has power to 
approve the proposed constitution of a state before 
admitting the state into the Union. No state constitu- 
tion has been approved by the Congress which did 
not contain provision for public schools. Inasmuch 
as most of the states were first Organized as territories 
and later admitted to statehood by the Congress, it is 
apparent that the federal government has fathered the 
Systems of public education in a majority of the 
states, 

FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR SCHOOLS AND Roaps. 
Since 1900 certain legislation has been enacted which 
provides for federal payment to states for schools or 
Toads or for both. Most of the payments to states 
are from income of: (a) national forests, (b) mining 
privileges, (c) wild-life refuges, (d) land-utilization 
projects, and (e) Brazing districts located on certain 
lands. 

APPRENTICESHIP SERVICE. In 1937 the Fitzgerald 
Act authorized and directed the Secretary of Labor 
to formulate and promote the furtherance of labor 
standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of AD: 
prentices and in other Ways to promote apprentice- 
Ship and cooperate with state agencies in this field. 
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The Act authorized the Secretary of Labor to appoint 
national advisory committees, and such a group, 
known as the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
has been appointed. 

The Apprentice Training Service, in the Department 
of Labor, encourages the setting up of apprenticeship 
programs in industry and the trades and urges the 
acceptance of formulated standards. The Congress 
has made no grants-in-aid to the states for apprentice- 
ship training. 

AVIATION EDUCATION. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, through its Office of Aviation Training, 
conducts a program of activities through which it 
fosters and encourages the introduction of aviation 
education into the curriculum of the nation’s schools. 
This is done largely through the preparation and 
distribution of educational materials, the holding of 
conferences, and the exercise of a clearinghouse func- 
tion for aviation education. No federal aid is given to 
the states for aviation education. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The Department of Labor 
carries on a program of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling which consists largely of providing occupational 
and labor-market information, stimulating and en- 
couraging research and publications in this field, and 
developing occupation testing principles and devices, 
counseling manuals, and other materials, which are 
made available to public employment offices and 
school systems. 

The Office of Education also engages in activities 
to promote vocational guidance. It works largely 
through state departments of education. 

EXTENSION SERVICE FOR BUSINESS. The Office of 
Small Business of the Department of Commerce is 
developing, through its Extension Service, a program 
to promote and give professional guidance to coopera- 
tive research projects and to adult and college courses 
On small business, as well as to provide for wide- 

“Spread counseling and business institutes for small 
businessmen. The program is carried on in coopera- 
tion with university schools of business, departments 
of economics, and other appropriate public and private 
groups. No federal financial aid is available to the 
states Or institutions for this work. The aid is in the 
form of publications, consultative service, and con- 
ferences. 

ScHOoL SAVINGS. The Treasury Department, 
through the United States Savings Bonds Division, 
carries on a schoo! savings program which is intended 
to encourage the purchase of savings bonds and 
stamps. The Department presents the campaign to 
the schools as an educational program. It involves 
the preparation and distribution of a variety of educa- 
tional materials. 

CITizENSHIP EDUCATION. An Act of May 9, 1918, 
authorized the use of funds accruing from the pay- 
ment of naturalization fees to pay the costs of pre- 
Paring citizenship textbooks and to defray other 
expenses entailed in promoting instruction and training 
in citizenship education. Beginning in 1940 a promo- 
tional campaign was carried on to encourage immi- 
grants to become citizens of the United States, but 
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this campaign has ceased and the educational activities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service are now 
limited to the preparation and distribution of citizen- 
ship textbooks. 

EDUCATION IN FEDERAL PRISONS. In accordance 
with Acts of Congress in 1930 and 1934 the Bureau 
of Prisons in the Department of Justice provides in 
the federal prisons programs of vocational and 
academic education for the rehabilitation of prisoners. 
Correspondence courses are also available in all the 
prisons, the fees for which are paid by the prisoners. 
A number of prisons have arrangements with state 
departments of education to grant high-school diplo- 
mas for the completion of courses by prisoners. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. Since 1932 the federal govern- 
ment has partially supported school lunches on a 
small scale. The current support is based on the 
National School Lunch Act (1946) which has a two- 
fold purpose—to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the nation’s children and to encourage the domes- 
tic consumption of agricultural commodities and 
other foods. Funds are appropriated to aid the 
schools in providing school lunches. The law con- 
tains a matching requirement which is applied in the 
states according to the per capita income of the 
residents in relation to the per capita income of the 
United States. The school-lunch program is admin- 
istered by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
For the fiscal year 1948 the sum of 65 million dollars 
was appropriated for this activity, this amount being 
in addition to money authorized to be used for the 
purchase of surplus foods. 

TRAINING GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL. For years the 
federal government has provided training for some of 
its civilian employees. As early as 1879 the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing established an apprentice 
school to train engravers. The United States Coast 
Guard Academy, now located at New London, Con- 
necticut, dates from 1900 when it was established in 
modest headquarters near Baltimore, Maryland. It 
provides a four-year curriculum for training officer 
personnel of the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard is 
organized on a military basis. In peacetime it Op- 
erates under the Department of the Treasury, but 
during both world wars it was a part of the naval 
establishment. The National Bureau of Standards 
instituted a program of technical training for its staff 
in 1909, and in 1920 the Department of Agriculture 
established a graduate school. In recent years service 
and staff schools have multiplied, and now prepara- 
tion in almost every technical line is provided, usually 
by a governmental agency itself but sometimes in 
cooperation with educational institutions outside the 
government. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was created by act of Congress in 1846 for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge. To increase 
knowledge it conducts fundamental scientific investi- 
gations in the fields of biology, geology, anthropology, 
and astrophysics. Its scientific expeditions penetrate 
the far corners of the earth in search of new knowl- 
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edge. The Institution diffuses knowledge through 
publications, through museum, art-gallery, and z00- 
logical-park exhibits, and through a scientific library 
Of nearly a million volumes. 

FEDERAL LIBRARIES. The Library of Congress, 
established in 1800, is now the largest library in the 
nation. Although originally designed for the special 
use of the Congress, its facilities are now made readily 
accessible to students and investigators, both to those 
Working in Washington and to those in other parts 
of the country. 

Besides the Library of Congress, there are a large 
number of departmental and bureau libraries of im- 
portance in Washington whose resources are avail- 
able to students and investigators. The medical 
library in the Office of the Surgeon General, as an 
example, is one of the largest medical libraries in 
the world. 

Special committees on federal relations to educa- 
tion. In recent Years three special committees—the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, the 
Advisory Committee On Education, and the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education—have con- 
sidered the relationship of the federal government 
to various phases of education. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education, 
Consisting of 52 citizens engaged or interested in edu- 
cation, was appointed by President Hoover in 1929. 
In its report, entitled Federal Relations to Education, 
published in 1931, Tecommendations were made re- 
garding: (a) federal relations to education in the 
states, (b) education in special federal areas, (c) ed- 
ucation of Indians and other indigenous peoples, (d) 
education in the territories and outlying possessions, 
(e) the training of government personnel, (f) re- 
search and information Service, (g) international 
intellectual relations, and (A) governmental Organiza- 
tion with respect to education (31). 

The Advisory Committee on Education, initially 
appointed in 1936 by President Roosevelt as the 
President's Committee on Vocational Education, con- 
sisted of 22 individuals who Were requested by the 
President in 1937 to ive extended consideration to 
the whole subject of federal relationship to state and 
local conduct of education and to report thereon. 
In its comprehensive report made in 1938 and entitled 
Report of the Committee an extensive program of 
federal aid to education and library service Was rec- 
ommended for a period of six Years (1). All impor- 
tant phases of federal relationship to education in the 
states and the special federal Jurisdictions were con- 
sidered, and recommendations were made regarding 
them. The Committee also issued 19 staff studies 
dealing with various Phases of education in the United 
States and the relationship of the federal government 
to them. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
consisting of 28 civic and educational leaders, was 
appointed by President Truman in 1946, It was 
charged “with an examination of the functions of 
higher education in our democracy and of the means 
by which they can best be performed.” The six- 
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volume report, entitled Higher Education for Ameri. 
can Democracy, was issued in 1947. The Commission 
expressed the opinion that in 1960 a minimum of 
4,600,000 young people should be enrolled in public 
and nonprofit educational institutions beyond the 
twelfth grade. Among the activities and policies 
recommended were: (a) increasing the number of 
community colleges and multiplying their activities; 
(b) vesting in the state department of education 
Whatever jurisdiction the state exercises over all edu- 
cation from the nursery through the university; (c) 
enactment of legislation forbidding discrimination in 
education against minority groups; (d) federal schol- 
arships and fellowships for selected youth and adults 
Who continue their education beyond high school; 
(e) federal aid to the states for educational expendi- 
tures by publicly controlled institutions of higher 
education (34). 

Federal aid to elementary and Secondary education. 
For years proposals have been presented to the Con- 
gress for federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education. During the early reconstruction period 
following the Civil War, Congressman Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts introduced a bill (1870) proposing the 
establishment of a federal System of educational aid 
and control. Although so written as to apply to the 
entire nation, the bill was specifically designed to 
provide for education in the Southern states. It 
Was not enacted into law. Senator Blair of New 
Hampshire in 1881 introduced a bill to provide for 
the distribution of 77 million dollars to the states in 
proportion to the number of illiterates in the states. 
It was passed by the Senate in three Successive Con- 
Sresses, but in each case the House of Representatives 
took no favorable action. From time to time other 
bills designed to grant federal aid to elementary and 
Secondary education were introduced in the Congress 
but no action was taken on them. 

In 1876 President Grant recommended to the 
Congress an amendment to the Constitution against 
public appropriations for sectarian schools. In the 
Same year Congressman Blaine of Maine introduced 
in the Congress a proposed amendment to forbid the 
appropriation of any public property or revenues, 
Or a loan of credit, by the United States or any state, 
territory, district, or municipal corporation, for the 
Support of any school or educational or other institu- 
tion under the control of any religious or antireligious 
Sect. This proposal was passed by the House of 
Representatives, but it lost by a narrow margin in 
the Senate. 

Following World War I a commission appointed 
by the National Education Association prepared an 
educational measure which, after being introduced 
in the Congress in 1918, came to be known as the 
Smith-Towner bill. It provided for a new executive 
department of education with a Secretary having a 
seat ‘in the President's cabinet and also for federal 
aid to the states amounting to 100 million dollars a 
year for various educational purposes. Since that time 
efforts have been made in practically every Congress 
to obtain federal aid for elementary and secondary 
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education, but to date powerful opponents have 
succeeded in preventing enactment of legislation. 
Support for legislation of this type has been very 
widespread. The bills have recognized state control 
of education. In general they have contained provi- 
sions for federal control only to the extent necessary 
to assure that the federal funds would be expended 
for the purposes stated in the law. They have dis- 
avowed general federal control of education. 

Federal control of education. The early federal 
land and monetary grants for education involved 
practically no federal control of the education so 
aided beyond specifying the types of institutions as 
beneficiaries. No educational standards or require- 
ments were made in the laws, and for the most part 
the grants were for education in general rather than 
for particular kinds of education. 

The First Morrill Act (1862) marks a change in 
federal policy, for it singled out particular forms of 
education for aid—military tactics and education in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. No state was 
entitled to the benefits of the act until its legislature 
had accepted the act, which in reality set up a con- 
tractual relationship between the state and the federal 
government. Moreover, the act made certain definite 
requirements of the states accepting the grants, among 
which was the rendering of an annual report. 

In later legislation, beginning with the Hatch Act 
(1887), the legislation restricted the scope of the 
activities to those named in the law. That Act also 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture certain discretion- 
ary power with respect to the agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The Second Morrill Act (1890) enumerated the 
groups of subjects for which expenditures could be 
made from the federal appropriation. The Act made 
it the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to certify 
annually to the Secretary of the Treasury the states 
and territories entitled to participate in the federal 
appropriation and the amount for each. He could 
also withhold certification and state the facts and 
reasons therefor. 

A new principle was written into educational law 
With the passage of the Marine School Act in 1911, 
under which a state or municipality was to receive 
from a federal appropriation for such schools a sum 
not exceeding the amount appropriated by the state 
Or municipality. A matching requirement, in some 
form or other, has since that time found a place in 
other federal-aid legislation for education. 

The Smith-Lever Act (1914) provided for a co- 
Operative relation between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges and universities 
in conducting a program of agricultural extension 
Work. The cooperative relation in this program turns 
largely on the provision that, before federal funds 
May become available to a college for any year, plans 
for the work to be done must be submitted by the 
ne and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
i LD HSL Act (1917) contained the match- 
an ature, ‘the cooperative relation, numerous finan- 

restrictions, and many details concerning the 
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administration of the program, including the form of 
state organization. 

As is indicated elsewhere in this article, numerous 
government agencies now contract with schools, col- 
leges, and universities for particular services. This 
practice was widely followed during World War II, 
and it is now extensively used by the government. 
The contracts carry definite specifications concerning 
the work to be done. The projects are subject to 
federal supervision. 

LLoyD E. BLAUCH 
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FINANCE, SCHOOL. Since every phase, unit, 
and level of educational activity has its financial impli- 
cations, certain aspects of school finance are dealt 
with in other articles. For example, financial aspects 
of the school building and transportation programs 
are treated under SCHOOL PLANT and TRANSPORTATION 
OF PUPILS respectively. Such matters as the prepara- 
tion and administration of budgets, debt management, 
purchasing and management of supplies, and the like 
are dealt with under BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
ScHooLs. The local unit of school finance is dis- 
cussed under SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION and 
RURAL EDUCATION—II. ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT. The 
financing of education beyond the secondary school 
is treated under COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —IV. 
FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. The pres- 
ence of such articles permits this one to be focused on 
the sources of school revenue, federal and state 
school funds and their apportionment, and certain 
Other general studies in school finance. 

Bibliographies. Our literature of school finance 
Was first catalogued by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry (19) in 1924 in a bibliography listing about 2000 
references of which about 700, or roughly one third 
of the total, were substantial analytical or research 
contributions. The second comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy of school finance covering the years 1923-31 
inclusive, published by the National Survey of School 
Finance (57), included roughly 6000 references, of 
Which about 1500, or one fourth of the total, may be 
considered as substantial analytical or research items. 
For references in the field of school finance since 
1931 the best source is the Review of Educational 
Research.! The five reviews issued every third 
year from April 1935 to April 1947 contain respec- 
tively 215, 480, 671, 397, and 316 references. Nearly 
all of these are substantial research investigations. 
The American catalogued literature on school finance 
to date may be estimated, then, at approximately 
10,000 titles, of which approximately one third report 
important analytical or research contributions. The 
Space available for this article has made it necessary 
to limit the bibliography to about 100 studies. Maga- 
Zine articles have not been included, although as a 
result a few important contributions are excluded. 

“The critical reviews of research in the issues of the 


Review of Educational Research (3, 4, 5, 6, 7 8) have 
been exceedingly helpful in the preparation of this article. 
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Chassification of studies on school finance is not 
casy; many are broad enough to fit, in part, in several 
different categories. However, for the sake of order 
and convenience the discussion is arranged around 
the following topics: 

1. Description of school-finance systems 

2. Trend studies 

3. General studies on equalizing educational op- 
portunity 

4. State surveys dealing with the financing of equal 
educational opportunity 

5. Special problems related to equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity 

6. Federal relationship to the financing of educa- 
tion 

7. Unclassified studies 

Description of school-finance systems. The pioneer 
work in this field was done by Swift and his col- 
laborators (87) in 1922-25 at the University of Minne- 
sota. In a series of four volumes they described the 
status of state school support and of state aid to edu- 
cation. The first volume (87a) covered two Western 
states— California and Colorado; the second (87b), 
three Eastern states—Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York; the third (87c), three Middle Western 
states—Illinois, Minnesota, and South Dakota (with 
a supplement on Alaska); and the last (87d), four 
Southern states—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. These volumes supplied a valuable in- 
sight into school-support conditions and trends two 
decades and more ago. In many cases these studies 
provided the factual basis for further “technical and 
inventive contributions.” 

With these studies completed, Swift turned to an 
even more ambitious project, a complete survey of 
the source of state school funds and their apportion- 
ment in each of the 48 states. Within 5 years Swift 
and Zimmerman (86) had completed this arduous 
task. For another 5 years after its publication the 
report remained the only reasonably complete and 
reliable handbook of the subject. The two chief con- 
clusions which emerged from the study were: (a) 
educational inequalities, flagrant and ominous for 
the future of our nation, exist within the borders of 
almost every state, and (b) these educational inequali- 
ties cannot be remedied until the state assumes the 
responsibility of equalizing school revenues and school 
burdens. In nearly every state increasing state 
school funds must be provided, but the provision of 
larger funds will by no means solve the problem. 
Equally important is the abolition of the antiquated, 
Unscientific, and unjust methods of apportioning 
state aid which are still employed in the majority of 
Our states. 

In 1934 the Research Division of the National 
Education Association (50) began to publish a loose- 
leaf summary of state school revenue and apportion- 
ment systems. These summaries were prepared ac- 
cording to a carefully devised outline and in close 
collaboration with responsible students of school 

ance in each state. New pages are issued in this 
series from time to time when new finance laws in the 
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several states are enacted. A summary is also issued 
from time to time showing the revenues received for 
schoo! purposes from various sources and the amounts 
apportioned on various bases to the local school 
units. This is the only source where this particular 
type of information may be obtained. 

Descriptive studies of wide scope since 1940 have 
borne out the two conclusions of Swift's study. Prob- 
ably the most comprehensive recent study was a 
mimeographed report by Norton and Lawler (64) 
from which a popular graphic publication was made 
(65). Expenditures per classroom unit ranged from 
more than $6000 to less than $100. Such variation 
caused the authors to conclude that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is a myth. The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association has made 
several studies, in addition to revising School Finance 
Systems (50). In 1942, efforts of several states to 
provide more equal access to education were ana- 
lyzed (51). In 1946, the extent to which 77 approved 
recommendations were being used by the various 
states was noted (49). In 1947 data from different 
sources were assembled to summarize state finance 
systems (53). 

Trend studies. The pioneer study of trends in 
school costs by Burgess (10) dealt mainly with the 
period 1870-1920. During this half-century popula- 
tion increased approximately threefold, school at- 
tendance fourfold, and school expenditures twelvefold. 
Burgess concluded, moreover, that while population 
tended to increase in arithmetical progression, school 
costs tended to grow in geometric progression. The 
causes for this difference in ratios of increase were 
not explored. 

In 1933 Carr (14) carried the study of trends in 
population, enrollment, and expenditures forward 
through the depression years and made a further 
examination of the factors connected with the differ- 
ent trends. Following the methods used by Burgess 
for charting and smoothing the trend lines, he 
studied elementary and secondary enrollments sep- 
arately. It became clear that although total enroll- 
ment increased in arithmetical progression, high- 
school enrollment increased geometrically. The curve 
for high-school enrollment paralleled closely the 
curve of expenditures, at least up to 1930, after which 
the latter declined sharply while the former continued 
to rise. 

Working under the direction of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry, Newcomer (19f) studied school- 
finance trends with special emphasis on the period 
1910-1920. She found that during this decade edu- 
cation costs increased more rapidly than in any preced- 
ing decade since 1870, that the share of education in 
all government expenditures nevertheless decreased 
from 18 per cent to 12 per cent during the decade, 
and that the increasing proportion of national income 
devoted to government was due largely to federal 
expenditures in connection with war activities. The 
proportion of government expenditures devoted to 
education has continued to decrease. In Maine (27), 
for example, the proportion of state government ex- 
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penditures devoted to education declined from 39 
per cent in 1915 to 16 per cent in 1931. 

Other studies of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
(19) were also concerned with trends in school costs. 
Stevens and Elliott (19j) found that unit costs in 
higher education decreased during periods of rapid 
gain in enrollments. The same study found that unit 
costs vary inversely with the enrollment in a particular 
curriculum or department and recommended that 
standardized financial accounting would be necessary 
before a basis could be developed for satisfactory 
cost comparisons among higher institutions. Henry 
(196) studied the possible future trends of costs among 
a selected group of Illinois city school systems of 
recognized merit and proposed a procedure for esti- 
mating the approximate total cost of education in 
Illinois cities between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion. The proposed procedure involved the assump- 
tion that all these city school systems should be as com- 
pletely developed in all ways as those which are now 
most fully developed and also that the entire school 
population was appropriately cared for. The total 
cost for these cities under these conditions was esti- 
mated by Henry in 1924 at $30,000,000. Since the 
actual cost of education for this group of cities in 
1930 was only about $17,000,000, it may be observed 
that this group of Illinois cities fell distinctly short 
of developing the type and quality of educational pro- 
gram which this study envisioned. This study, to- 
gether with other studies of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry in the State of Illinois, was summarized in a 
single volume by Morrison (196). 

Russell and others (19h) in an investigation of 
IJowa schools found that the costs per pupil in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were increasing at 
about the same rate between 1910 and 1921, and that 
teachers’ salaries and other expenses also increased 
at approximately the same rate. Certain other 
findings, although not strictly a matter of trends, are 
Of interest. For example, the indebtedness of consoli- 
dated schools per pupil was two and one half times 
the average for the state as a whole, and in extreme 
Cases an indebtedness per pupil of more than $2000 
Was observed. At the time of the study about 96 per 
cent of school support in Iowa came from local 
Sources. The total cost of education in Iowa was 
divided among elementary schools, 75 per cent; 
high schools, 13 per cent; higher education, 10 per 
cent; and administration, 2 per cent. 

The most influential study of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry was undoubtedly the report by 
Strayer and Haig (191) on the financing of education 
in the State of New York. Published in 1923, this 
study attempted to estimate future school costs in 
New York State as of the year 1930. The amount 
Was estimated at not less than $292,000,000 if certain 
legal requirements and certain standards were ob- 
served. The actual current total expense in 1930 
for New York State was $358,000,000. Such an 
inquiry, ably conducted as it Was, indicates the many 
Unpredictable elements and the consequent great 
difficulty of projecting trends in school costs even 
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a few years into the future. The West Virginia 
survey (15) of 1926 offers a similar example. That 
study predicted a total expenditure of $29,500,000 for 
elementary and secondary schools in 1935. The 
actual expenditure was about two thirds Of that 
amount. 

The Research Division of the National Educatio, 
Association has been continuously active in the 
study of trends in educational costs, Eiving particular 
attention to the factors which account for changes in 
the amount of educational expenditure. A most ex- 
haustive study of the Division in this field (55) was 
an investigation of the effect of the following three 
factors on school-cost trends: (a) increases in the 
enrollment at different levels; (b) changes in the 
purchasing power of the school dollar; (c) enrich- 
ment of the educational program. 

1. The yearly cost of schools per pupil enrolled 
in the United States was $9 in 1870; $90 in 1930; 
and $75 in 1936. However, increases in the national 
income have usually kept pace with the increase in 
school expenditures. Between 1914 and 1920 about 
1.5 per cent of the national income was used for 
the payment of school costs. This rose to 2.5 per 
cent in 1921 and remained at that level without sub- 
stantial change until 1929. In 1930 the proportion 
Tose to 3 per cent and continued to increase until 
1933, after which it dropped again to its 1930 level. 
The reduction in school expenditures between 1930 
and 1934 was approximately 36 per cent. This was 
by far the most severe retrenchment in educational 
expenditures in the entire history of the country. 
The drop during the depression of 1875-1879 was 
only about 8 per cent. 

Since 1926 the schools have received a steadily 
decreasing share of government expenditures. Ata 
time when expenditures for all types of public educa- 
tion were declining 26 per cent, the costs of other 
government services rose more than 32 per cent. 
These trends were due largely to increases in relief 
and other emergency expenditures by the federal 
government. 

During the years 1914 to 1930 the pattern of school 
spending was very little changed. The largest single 
item of expenditure was for salaries and wages, and 
the second largest was for capital outlays. These 
findings confirm those announced by Burgess (10). 

2. A careful study of the change in the purchasing 
power of the school dollar indicates that about. 55 
per cent of the total increase in school expenditures 
Which occurred between 1914 and 1930 was caused 
by a decline in purchasing power. Stated in different 
Words, over half of the apparent increase in school 
expenditures was not a real increase as far as the 
amount and quality of educational services which 
could be purchased are concerned. 

3. Larger enrollments accounted for 29 per cent 
of the total increase in expenditures between 1914 
and 1930. When this increase is studied more closely, 
it is clear that three important factors enter into it: 
namely, the increase in the population as a whole; 
the increased proportion of the school population in 
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the high schools, where the costs are relatively higher; 
and the greater regularity of school attendance. 

The study concluded that 16 per cent of the total 
increase in school expenditures between 1914 and 
1930 was due to enrichment and improvement of 
the educational program. This relatively small pro- 
portion of the total increase may be described as an 
actual improvement in the standard of education—a 
more varied educational program, recognizing the 
individual differences of children, provision for the 
education of children suffering from mental or 
physical handicaps, a more inclusive and effective 
program of health education, a much more extended 
program for the preparation of teachers, better text- 
books and library books, improved school buildings, 
and the development of school services to children 
below the first grade and to adults. 

Burke’s analysis (11) provides similar findings. He 
reported that total school expenditures increased about 
3500 per cent from 1870 to 1930. The major portion 
of this increase was attributed to increased attendance, 
since only 878 per cent of the total 3500 per cent was 
due to increased expenditure per pupil per year, and 
425 per cent was due to increased expenditure per 
pupil per day. Of this 425 per cent, about one third 
Was due to new, expanded, and increased services. 
About one half was distributed among (a) the 
changed status of the teaching profession, (b) emanci- 
pation of women, (c) urbanization, and (d) general 
rise in living standards. The remaining one sixth 
Was due to changes in the purchasing power of 
money. 

The Research Division of the National Education 
Association continued the study of cost trends after 
1940. It was found that the proportion of school 
costs to other state-government expenditures declined 
in a number of states even though the total state 
costs rose (46). Total expenditures for public educa- 
tion continued to rise with the exception of the year 
1942-43, when expenditures were lower than in any 
Year since 1938-39. This decline was attributed to 
a decline in expenditures for capital outlay sufficient 
to overbalance the increase in current expenses (48). 
The United States Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee on Education found increased costs, particularly 
in states where urbanization has expanded and where 
Income per capita is above the average (89). 

The sources of school revenue required to meet 
additional expenditures have also been studied con- 
tinuously by the Research Division since it was estab- 
lished in 1922. One investigation (54) summarizes 
ten years of experience in state school-tax legislation. 
The main tendencies have been an increase in state 
Support for education and increased use of sources 
Of revenue other than property taxes. 

During the recent war effort, many schools were 
faced with the alternative of curtailing services or of 
increasing available funds. This brought increased 
attention to the weaknesses of the property tax as a 
means of support. Levying personal and corporate 
Income taxes and revaluation of property Were rec- 
ommended as steps toward gaining increased funds 
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and of securing a more equitable distribution of tax 
burden (2, 52, 83, 93). 

A number of case studies have been made of trends 
in school finance within individual states. An excel- 
lent one is the investigation by Soper (80) on the 
development of state support of education in New 
York. More recent studies by states include a fol- 
low-up study by Soper in New York (81). Other 
examples of excellent studies deal with Illinois (25), 
New York (62), and Michigan (88). 

There have been many studies of trends in school 
costs covering the depression years. A particularly 
interesting example of such studies is the review by 
Caldwell and Burke (13) of the financial experience 
of certain small rural-school districts in New York 
State between 1928 and 1935. It was found that 
in these schools practically all elements in the total 
school expenditure had returned to higher levels in 
1935 than they had held in 1929. The one factor 
which had not been restored was teachers’ salaries. 
Nearly one fifth of the teachers in the districts studied 
received only the minimum salary allowed by state 
law, in spite of the fact that they were on the average 
very much better prepared for the work than the 
teachers for whom the law was intended. The study 
concluded that the economic depression has been a 
particularly serious handicap to the small schools. 
It increased the demand for high-school education and 
the demand for tax relief at the same time, thus 
placing additional responsibilities on the state equaliza- 
tion program. 

In Maine, according to the survey by Mort (27), 
the districts with relatively high expenditures for 
schools in 1930 reduced these expenditures by 14.5 
per cent in 1933. The corresponding per cents of 
reduction for average-expenditure and low-expendi- 
ture districts were 19.5 per cent and 25.5 per cent 
respectively. Thus the districts with the most meager 
programs before the depression suffered the greatest 
severity of reductions during the depression. The 
trend in other states. was similar. Two more recent 
studies of the depression years bear out these find- 
ings (47, 62). 

During and since World War II there have been 
several attempts to estimate the expenditures neces- 
sary to provide a reasonably adequate postwar public 
educational program. In terms of the purchasing 
power of the dollar in 1940 the estimates of the 
annual operating expense to provide the program 
for ages three to seventeen have been around $4,000,- 
000,000, which is about double the expenditure for 
1939-40. The estimates for annual capital outlay 
(new construction and improvements to meet adequate 
building standards) have varied with respect to the 
period over which the expenditures were to be spread. 
In terms of the five-year period 1945-50 the estimated 
annual expenditure for school plant ranges from 
$1,800,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. In terms of the 
twenty-year period 1945-65 the corresponding figures 
are $600,000,000 and $800,000,000. Thus, based 
upon the 1940 value of the dollar and including both 
current expenses and capital outlay over a twenty-year 
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period, the postwar estimates of annual expenditures 
represent an increase of around $2,500,000,000 over 
the 1939-40 expenditures (2, 12, 46, 56). ১ 

The discussion of trends may be concluded with 
a brief reference to the standard sources of school- 
finance materials. These are the statistics of city 
school systems (90) and the statistics of state school 
systems (91) which are published biennially by the 
United States Office of Education. These biennial 
reports provide information for each of the larger 
cities and for each of the 48 states, as well as for the 
territories and possessions of the United States, on 
school enrollments, attendance, terms, employees, 
revenues, expenditures, indebtedness, and a variety of 
related matters. 

General studies on equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. The pioneer study of state responsibility for 
equalizing educational opportunity was published in 
1905 by Cubberley (18). His monograph showed 
that wealth per child is greatest where total wealth 
is greatest. For that reason, he argued, local taxation 
as the sole basis of school support creates insurmount- 
able difficulties to educational progress. His analysis 
of the problem led him to believe and to advocate 
that excessive local burdens for education are borne 
Very largely for the common £00d and for this reason 
ought in equity to be relieved by state action. While 
urging a greater participation by the state in the 
financing of education, Cubberley also pointed out 
that much better results could be Obtained by a wiser 
distribution of the funds already available. He held 
that most of the methods in use at that time for 
distributing state aid to local school districts were 
seriously defective in that they failed to take account 
of the resuurces available locally. The real cost of 
education, he believed, is determined by the teachers 
employed, and he advocated that a combination of the 
number of teachers actually employed and the num- 
ber of pupils in aggregate attendance Should be used 
as the basis for calculating the apportionment of 
state aid to schools. He believed also that there 
should be a special fund for stimulating the extension 
of educational opportunities and a Special reserve 
fund to be distributed by the state to particularly 
necessitous school districts. These recommendations 
Would result in equalization of educational opportunity 
only up to a very low minimum level and would 
apply only to the very poorest districts. Cubberley 
did not propose any plan for directly using local 
Tesources as a measure of the need for state aid. 

The studies by Reeves (198) on Illinois, by Strayer 
and Haig (191) on New York State, and by Sears and 
Cubberley (19;) on the cost of education in California, 
as well as many other aspects of the work of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, threw. the 
spotlight of publicity on the great educational dis- 
advantages suffered by children in certain sections of 
every state and in certain sections of the United States 
as a whole. 

Reeves’ study of Illinois school districts, for ex- 
ample, showed gross inequalities in valuation, fiscal 
ability, effort to support education, burden of school 
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costs, and educational program. Likewise Strayer 
and Haig pointed out that in New York State approxi. 
mately half of the state aid was entirely Unaffected 
by the richness of the local resources and that the 
portion which was so affected was allocated in such 
a manner as to favor very rich and very poor localities 
at the expense of those moderately well off. Forces 
were tending, they thought, toward the equivalent of 
a state system supported by taxes of uniform weight. 

On the basis of these and many other analyses 
Mort (33) in 1924 published his study on the measure- 
ment of educational need and in 1926 his study (36) 
On state support for public schools. These studies 
provided the techniques for implementing the Strayer 
and Haig conception of equalization, which has had 
a profound effect on the financing of public schools 
in the United States. 

The basic proposition is that state aid for education 
should be used for equalizing educational opportunity 
throughout the state and for assisting in the adapta- 
tion of educational programs to new needs. This 
thesis proposes that the state determine the minimum 
educational program below which no community in 
the state would be allowed to fall. The proposed 
minimum program expressed in money terms is the 
cost of education in average communities, i.e. in com- 
munities that are neither especially favored by wealth 
nor unusually handicapped by poverty. In measuring 
educational need Mort departed from the traditional 
procedure of counting each pupil as one regardless of 
the type or level of school which that pupil attended. 
The pupils in the large elementary school are taken 
as the basic unit of need. In computing the total 
amount of need for any community, pupils in small 
schools and in high schools are counted as one and a 
fraction pupils because of the necessarily higher costs 
of operating schools in rural areas and for more 
advanced pupils. ‘The total need of a school system 
is thus expressed in terms of weighted pupil units. 
The cost of the minimum program is, accordingly, the 
current expense per weighted pupil as determined 
from communities having the average amount of 
wealth per weighted pupil. i 

Between 1924 and 1933 the studies in equalization 
were concerned with perfecting technical details and 
with applications to individual states. In 1931 the 
Congress of the United States authorized the United 
States Office of Education “to make a study of the 
Sources and apportionment of school revenues and 
their expenditures.” The National Survey of School 
Finance (57) was planned to continue four years and 
to cost in the neighborhood of $350,000. However, 
after one appropriation of $50,000 the funds were dis- 
continued and the work already done on the project 
had to be rounded into a presentable form. Even 
with these handicaps the report of the Survey, pub- 
lished in 1933, proved to be of great and permanent 
significance. The principal findings were summarized 
by the survey staff as follows: 

1. In most states the economic ability of the local 
school district determines the program of child wel- 
fare in the district; in thousands of localities this 
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ability is too low to provide proper care and educa- 
tion for children. 

2. In most states, even at the peak of prosperity, 
there existed areas in which educational opportunities 
were of the most meager type. 

3. Drastic social change not only has thrown 
greater responsibility upon public education in the 
rearing of healthy and law-abiding children but has 
seen the local community less and less able to bear 
the cost of this responsibility. Wealth has been con- 
centrated in the great urban centers and in the hands 
of a relatively small number of persons. 

4. A fundamental change required today is the 
transfer of the burden of support of education from 
local communities to the entire state. 

5. The property tax is overburdened. More use 
must be made of other forms of taxation. 

6. It is possible to have education financed by the 
state without removing control of teaching and cur- 
riculum from the local community. 

7. Increased local efficiency in education will come 
through the further grouping of small, inadequate 
school districts. 

8. No state today satisfactorily equalizes the edu- 
cational tax burden. 

9. New York, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, and California approach the ideal 
more closely than the majority of the states. 

10. The report sets up a basis on which every state 
can take immediate action to stabilize the financing 
of schools. 

There were other highly important technical con- 
tributions of the Survey, including surveys of school- 
finance statistics in each state, the financing of tuition 
and transportation, teachers’ salaries in relation to 
training and experience, the national pupil-teacher 
oh and certain aspects of school-finance legisla- 
iOn. 

In 1934 McGuire (29) reported a study of trends in 
equalization legislation. He found that 44 states had 
Some plan of equalization. The most common pro- 
Visions of all the state plans were a mandatory mini- 
mum local tax rate and a mandatory minimum school 
term. The study concluded with a useful check list 
for evaluating a state equalization program. 

General studies since 1940 point out the necessity 
of equalizing educational opportunity. Warner, Hav- 
ighurst, and Loeb (95) studied individual students in 
three representative cities. Norton and Lawler (65) 
pointed out great inequalities of financial support. 
The National Resources Planning Board (56) recom- 
mended a comprehensive program for bringing about 
equal access to education and discovered that the 
Nation is spending less than half enough to provide 
a Justifiable minimum program. The American Asso- 
dation of School Administrators (2) presented data 
On differences in educational opportunities between 
states, regions, urban-rural communities, and social 
classes. 

Selected state surveys of the financing of equal 
educational opportunity. In this section only a few 
illustrations from the scores of state school-finance 
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studies can be mentioned. The selection has been 
made to give examples of many different approaches 
as applied in various times and in different sections of 
the country. 

NEW YORK. In 1922 a volume by Updegraff (92) 
was issued as part of the Rural School Survey of 
New York State. The study showed not only the 
usual variations in local ability to support education 
but also variations in local concepts of what a good 
school is and variations in effort made to provide 
efficient education. The formulas proposed for dis- 
tributing state aid to rural schools took account of 
both local ability and local effort to support public 
schools. The complete plan involved consolidation 
of administrative units and the encouragement of 
newer school services by special state grants. 

In 1925 the report of the New York Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment (35) dealt 
with state aid to public education. “This plan, the 
essentials of which were enacted into law, utilized 
the measurement of need, proposed a minimum pro- 
gram in the support of which the state would partici- 
pate, related the local support of the minimum pro- 
gram to the community’s ability, provided for the 
guarantee of old grants-in-aid without materially 
jeopardizing equalization, and pointed out the most 
satisfactory way of including the special ‘reward-for- 
effort’ feature if the state found such inclusion to be 
advisable” (3). 

In 1926 the center of attention was shifted to the 
problems of city schools with the appearance of the 
report on educational finance in the cities by the New 
York (Friedsam) Commission on School Finance and 
Administration (60). “The chief contribution of this 
study was in the method of raising the level of the 
minimum program . . . with a view to the require- 
ments of city school finance” (3). 

In 1932 Mort and others (40) studied certain as- 
pects of the way in which the equalization laws 
recently enacted had operated. They found that 
during « four-year period about half of the new 
state aid accruing to 802 New York districts was 
used for educational expansion and about half was 
used for local tax relief. The poorer districts were 
using a relatively large proportion of the new state 
aid for tax relief, while the wealthier districts used 
a relatively large part for expansion and improvement 
of educational services. The study also outlined a 
plan for increasing the minimum program in the light 
of the facts discovered. 

In 1939 the New York Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Cost and Character of Public Education included 
among its reports a volume by Grace and Moe (22) 
on state aid and school costs. The investigation led 
to the recommendation that the existing plan of state 
aid should be retained until a complete reorganization 
of school districts is accomplished. The report out- 
lined a basis for such reorganization and a plan for 
placing it into effect. This accomplished, several 
important changes in the state-aid plan were recom- 
mended. Probably the most important new concept is 
that of maximum approvable educational opportunity. 
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This is the program which defines the upper limit to 
Which state aid would be applicable, just as the founda- 
tion program defines the lower limit below which the 
state aid permits no community to fall. Any com- 
munity would be permitted to exceed the maximum 
opportunity but entirely at its own expense. For ex- 
ample, the provision of more teachers or a better 
school library than would be required by the maxi- 
mum approvable program is permitted, but the local 
district providing such extra services could not count 
them or their cost in calculating the amount of state 
aid to which it is entitled. 

Other New York school-finance studies, reviewed 
elsewhere in this article, include those by Caldwell 
and Burke (13), Cornell (17), Hunt (190), Stoops 
(19k), Strayer and Haig (191), Grace and Moe (22), 
Lawler (26), Mort (33, 36), Powell (70), Soper (80), 
Swift (87), and Wrightstone (97). 

WEST VIRGINIA. In 1926 Cavins and Bowman (15) 
published their proposals for state equalization in 
West Virginia. This study is one of the earliest of 
the state school-finance studies and one of the best. 
Its chief provisions included: a county-unit plan of 
school administration and taxation (a plan realized 
about eight years later); a state distributable fund to 
provide at least $7 for each pupil in average daily 
attendance and $140 for each elementary teacher; 
a county levy sufficient to pay the minimum salaries 
of elementary teachers for the minimum term, but not 
to exceed thirty cents per hundred dollars; and (pro- 
vided the state distributable fund plus the thirty-cent 
county levy fail to yield enough money to provide the 
minimum program) additional aid from the general 
school fund. 

GEORGIA. In 1925 Singleton (78) attempted to 
apply Mort's techniques to Georgia with the adjust- 
ments required by available data and prevailing 
administrative arrangements. These adjustments in- 
cluded: the use of enrollment data in place of at- 
tendance figures, the use of teachers’ salaries in place 
Of current-expense data, and the measurement of 
local property valuation by means of state tax-equali- 
Zation figures. Singleton’s study has been described 
as “an excellent example of an ingenious as well as a 
defensible treatment of the state-aid problem under 
adverse circumstances” (3). 

NORTH CAROLINA. While Singleton was developing 
a plan of equalization for Georgia, Morrison (31) 
Was undertaking a similar task in North Carolina. 
The emphasis of Morrison’s study, however, was on 
the equalization of the tax burden for education. 
The extended historical résumé with Which the study 
begins is an important part of its contribution. The 
availability of state income-tax data from the several 
counties made it possible to develop an index of 
local financial ability which combined equalized as- 
Sessed valuation of local property and the local 
income-tax data. 

CONNECTICUT. In 1927 Simpson (77) published 
for the State Commission on the Revision of School 
Laws one of the earliest close applications of the 
Mort technique to any state outside of New York. 
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There was at that time no state board in Connecticut 
equalizing the assessments of property within the local 
school units. The resulting inequalities in ratio of 
assessed value to true value made the former almost 
Worthless as a measure of real financial ability, Simp- 
Son therefore substituted an average of three years’ tax 
receipts as the basis for the ability index. 

KENTUCKY. In 1928 Adams (1) studied the possi- 
bility of equalizing educational opportunity in Ken- 
tucky. He ranked the 120 counties of the state on 
educational achievement (21 factors), effort (8 fac- 
tors), and ability (7 factors). He found a wide Tange 
among the counties on all rankings and proposed an 
adequate revenue system and equalization grants 
based on a minimum program defined in terms of the 
number of teachers employed. See also Ferrell (20). 

MARYLAND. The equalization law of this state, 
adopted in 1922, provided that any county which can- 
not, with a school tax rate of sixty-five cents, Carry 
the proposed schedule of salaries plus a reasonable 
amount of other current expense shall have an allot- 
ment from the equalization fund which will permit 
it to carry this minimum program. In 1930 the State 
Education Department (28) made a study of its 
effects in the several counties which in Maryland 
serve very well as the local unit of school control and 
finance. The evidence collected indicated that those 
counties which prior to 1922 had been exerting rela- 
tively little effort to finance education were stimulated 
to raise their tax rates to the point necessary to qualify 
for a share in the equalization fund. On the other 
hand, counties which were really limited by lack of 
Tesources were enabled to reduce local tax burdens 
to a somewhat more reasonable level without im- 
peding educational progress. 

OKLAHOMA. Another state equalization study pub- 
lished in 1930 was prepared by Mort (67) for the 
Oklahoma Survey Commission. The report approved 
in principle the equalization law then standing on the 
statute books of the state, suggesting, however, a 
number of important modifications. It recom- 
mended that the local communities levy a minimum 
school tax of 7 mills and that the then existing 
minimum program of $1125 per elementary class- 
Toom be increased to $1450 for the same unit. Asin 
many other state surveys, the lack of comparable and 
equitable local property assessments prevented a 
satisfactory measure of local financial ability. The 
report recommended in this connection a revision of 
assessment procedure and in the interim the use of 
the 1930 local valuations. See also Swift and Gold- 
thorpe (87d). + 

WYyoMING. Other reports on state school-equaliza- 
tion problems are provided in the studies by Reusser 
(72, 73). The sparsity of population in Wyoming 
made it necessary to introduce special modifications: 
into the general plan of Mort’s technique. Wochner 
(96) evaluated the effectiveness of the state equaliza- 
tion program in Wyoming for the period 1935 to 
1945. He found that of the total state aid available 
to schools, too small a proportion was used for the 
Purpose of equalization. Under the plan of distribu- 
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tion a large proportion of state aid was given to the 
more wealthy schools and consequently there was 
relatively little equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

OTHER STATES. Under the encouragement of the 
National Education Association, several state associa- 
tions made studies of tax support. The Michigan 
report by Phillips (69) is a good example. In general, 
attention was given to reforms in property-tax assess- 
ments and to bolstering school revenues by income 
taxes. General state surveys which included data on 
financial status were carried on under the directorship 
of Strayer. Good examples are the Washington sur- 
vey (83) and the West Virginia survey (84). Other 
examples of similar studies include one on Alabama 
(76) directed by Seay and one on Idaho (9) directed 
by Brewton. 

Studies reviewed elsewhere in this report include 
those by Swift (87a) and by Sears and Cubberley 
(19i) on California; by Swift, Del Plaine, and Troxel 
(87ce), Henry (196), Morrison (19e), Reeves (19g), and 
Willett (19m), and the Illinois Education Association 
(24) on Illinois; by Russell (19h) on Iowa; by Swift, 
Graves and Tiegs (87b), Grossnickle (23), and Mort 
(59) on New Jersey; by Mort on Kansas (34) and 
Maine (see 27); by Smith (79) on Florida; and by 
Swift and others on Colorado (87a), Massachusetts 
(876), Minnesota, Alaska, and South Dakota (87c), 
and Arkansas, Alabama, and Tennessee (87d). 

Special problems relating to equalization. LocAL 
ABILITY TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS. The development and 
administration of an objective state plan of equaliza- 
tion require some measure of the ability of the local 
communities within the state to finance public enter- 
prises, including education. The chief difficulties in 
securing such a measure are the unreliability of the 
assessments of local property for purposes of taxation 
and the possibility of some local communities’ man- 
aging their assessments so as to secure more than 
their just proportion of the state aid. Cornell (17) 
found that by assigning proper weightings to “total 
Population, retail sales, motor-vehicle registrations, 
Values of farming, manufacturing, and mining produc- 
tion, the number of individual income-tax returns, and 
Postal receipts, an index of ability could be derived 
for New York counties which would agree with full 
Property valuation better than would assessed valua- 
tion” (5). Such an index could not be juggled to de- 
Tive support from the state on a fictitious plea of 
local inability to provide school funds. 

‘The National Survey of School Finance (57) showed 
that, among state equalization plans operating in 
1992, the rate of local taxation actually used as a 
basis for equalization ranged from zero in Kansas and 
Nev Jersey and 0.6 mill and 1 mill under certain cir- 
cumstances in New York and Wisconsin respectively, 
to as high as 18 mills in Arkansas and 20 mills in 

Innesota. The modal and median levy was 5 mills. 
Recent studies place increased emphasis upon income 
AS a basis for measuring ability (49, 65, 74). Rosen- 
leaf (74) devised a means of comparing the ability of 
cities by supplementing the estimated full value of 
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taxable property with such measures as retail trade, 
rental values of residences, and wage levels. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. The construction of school 
buildings in all except the larger cities is an intermit- 
tent cost which is usually financed by a special 
method— long-term borrowing. ‘The general prob- 
lems of capital outlay are discussed in the article on 
schoo! plant (g.v.). At this place it is necessary only 
to refer briefly to the bearing of the problem on equali- 
zation. Mort's technique of equalization requires an 
assumption that capital outlay and current expense 
have in general a consistent relationship to each 
other. Grossnickle (23), using data for the years 1919 
to 1928 in New Jersey, discovered that Mort's assump- 
tion was correct until the current minimum program 
becomes $3000 per teacher. Grossnickle also con- 
cluded that “fourteen per cent of the cost of the 
minimum current-expense program should be guaran- 
teed to each district to provide for the equalization 
of a minimum capital-outlay program” (4). 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. If the teacher's cost of living 
is higher in community X than in community Y, and 
if the two communities pay the same salary, it is 
clear that, other things being equal, in the long run 
community X will be at a disadvantage in securing 
teaching service of a superior type. In other words, 
the cost of living of teachers must not be overlooked 
in calculations basic to a state equalization program. 
The problem is treated in several of the state school- 
finance surveys, of which the Kansas study (34) is a 
good example. The Kansas study found that food 
prices in various parts of the state vary so little that 
they affect the local cost-of-living index very little. 
Rent, however, Varies considerably and largely de- 
termines the ranking of many of the communities 
with respect to cost of living. By comparison with 
Harry’s study of New York it was found that Kansas 
communities are more homogeneous in living costs 
than New York communities. The variations in the 
cost of living in Kansas were not deemed of suffi- 
cient size to require adjustments in the relatively 
modest minimum program proposed. 

SHORT CUTS IN COMPUTATION. The task of devel- 
oping a state-aid program along scientific lines is one 
which requires extensive study and laborious calcula- 
tions. Lawler (26) has developed a useful technique 
for estimating, with a minimum of time and effort, 
the amount of new aid required for state equalization 
programs. The data required include the valuation 
of local districts, the present amount of state aid, the 
required rate of local school tax, and the level of the 
state minimum program. The process involves a 
two-way chart on which are plotted a frequency 
distribution of the local districts in terms of their val- 
uation per teaching unit and of their present aid per 
teaching unit. Mort and Reusser (39) developed a 
formula for equalization which is the “number of 
units of educational need in the district multiplied 
by the unit cost of the foundation program minus the: 
local contribution at a uniform rate in accordance 
with ability to pay.” 

EFFECT OF, STIMULATION GRANTS. Neulen (58) 
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attempted to ascertain among other things how well 
special state subsidies have succeeded in securing 
educational progress. He found that special state 
subsidies for special types of educational services 
were widely used in the various states and apparently 
becoming increasingly popular. He found no evi- 
dence, however, that school libraries, secondary edu- 
cation, rural-school consolidation, or transportation 
of school children had been more effectively en- 
couraged by special subsidies provided for them than 
by general equalization grants in other states.. Wright- 
stone (97) in a more intensive study of trends in 
New York State reached the same conclusion. 

EARMARKED REVENUES. In providing state funds 
for education is it better to allocate all or part of a 
particular tax for school purposes or to make ap- 
propriations from a general fund? The answer to 
this question depends upon variable local circum- 
stances. The available methods of dealing with the 
problem are summarized by Carr (14), and the status 
and trends of earmarking are traced in a recent study 
of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (54). Pearman (68) studied this question 
in 1934 and concluded that, other things being equal, 
general-revenue appropriations are the more desirable 
plan. However, the abandonment of earmarking of 
revenues in state financing of education must often 
Wait upon improvement in the entire state fiscal pro- 
cedure if the financing of education is to be properly 
safeguarded. A study by the Research Division is an 
example of a number of recent studies which show 
an increasing trend away from earmarked revenues 
(52). 

THE MINIMUM PROGRAM. The existence of an 
equalization plan suggests that some agency will estab- 
lish minimum standards in local education. Schmidt 
(75) made a study of present laws and regulations 
and of professional opinion in an effort to reach 
conclusions as to what the elements of such a mini- 
mum program should be and whether it should be 
fixed by constitution, statutes, the state department 
of education, or the local education authorities. He 
concluded that the minimum program provisions in 
the state constitution should be limited to statements 
accepting the principles of equal opportunity and 
directing that taxes be levied for education. The 
state law, he believed, should define the nature of a 
satisfactory local school unit; require that a local 
administrator be employed; fix the minimum condi- 
tions of his salary and term of office; require that an 
attendance officer be employed and a school census 
taken; fix the minimum length of the school day, 
school term, and school program; specify, in general 
terms, the subjects to be taught and the language of 
instruction; fix a maximum local indebtedness and 
a minimum local tax rate and expenditure per pupil; 
require that physical examinations be given to school 
employees and pupils and that school physicians and 
nurses be employed; require that free textbooks be 
provided and school libraries maintained; set mini- 
mum qualifications for the preparation, salary, and 
tenure of teachers; specify the general conditions 
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under which transportation may be furnished; pro- 
vide the terms of interdistrict tuition payments; and 
provide that special schools, departments, and classes 
be operated when needed. The state department of 
education, Schmidt concluded, should rule on more 
detailed matters including the arrangements for 
abolishing and consolidating schools and school dis- 
tricts; set the standards for the minimum number of 
teachers, supervisors, school nurses, and attendance 
officers to be employed; make rules for taking the 
school census; formulate all necessary regulations 
concerning standards of health, safety, and adequacy 
in school sites, buildings, equipment, and transporta- 
tion; determine the state course of study, including 
time allotments and achievement standards; specify 
the school accounting system, and the nature and fre- 
quency of physical examinations; control teacher 
certification; and prepare multiple lists of approved, 
but not required, textbooks. 

Recent state surveys have set forth minimum pro- 
grams as the basis for equalization. However, there 
is some disagreement about how specifically such a 
minimum program should be laid out (30, 82). 

LocAL FACTORS AFFECTING EQUALIZATION. Smith 
(79) studied intensively the factors related to differ- 
ences in school expenditures among Florida counties. 
Many of these factors, he believed, were beyond the 
power of the counties affected to modify. These in- 
cluded sparsity of population, wealth, business ac- 
tivity, and the ratio of children to adults. These 
circumstances, associated with great disparities in edu- 
cational opportunity, suggest that only state action 
can bring about a satisfactory school program at a 
reasonably equal local sacrifice or effort. 

Federal relationship to the financing of education. 
Modern statistical and scientific studies of the need 
for federal support to public education in the states 
began in 1926 with a report by Norton (63) of the 
ability of the states to support education. This ability 
Was measured in terms of total income figures from 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, current 
income figures from the same source, tangible wealth 
from the United States Census of Wealth, and two 
“indexes of economic resources” based. on total in- 
come and wealth and on current income and wealth, 
weighted in both cases as nine to one. On each of 
these five measures respectively the richest state Was 
found to be 7.9, 6.7, 5.8, 6.4, and 6.1 times as able 
to meet its educational obligations as the poorest state. 
Considering the states by groups on the same meas- 
ures, the twelve richest states were found to be 3.0, 
3.4, 3.2, 3.3, and 3.2 times as able to meet their 
educational obligations as the twelve poorest states. 

Five years passed after the publication of Norton s 
study before the next highly significant survey of fed- 
eral relations to education was completed. This was 
contained in the 1931 report of the national Advisory 
Committee on Education (41) appointed by President 
Hoover. The Committee gathered a comprehensive 
and useful body of facts but conducted no inde- 
pendent objective research. Its findings showed that 
“there has been a steady flow of federal aid to educa- 
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tion from the time of the early land grants down to 
and including the present time.” The Committee 
concluded that federal financial support for education 
need not necessarily be accompanied or followed by 
federal control. It declared, however, that federal 
grants for special, even though desirable, educational 
purposes bad tended to increase federal control and 
to unbalance the educational program; that this un- 
balancing was being made worse by the matching 
requirements; and that the federal tax system might 
justly be used as a means of providing financial aid to 
the educational program as a whole in the several 
states. 

Five more years passed before further basic studies 
became available in this field. The year 1936, how- 
ever, is to be marked as a banner year in the study of 
federal aid because of the publication of three highly 
significant studies by Chism (16), Mort (32), and 
Ashby (see 44). 

Chism proposed and furnished a measure of the 
economic ability of the states in terms of their ability 
“fo raise tax revenue under a system of state and local 
taxation based on the Model Tax Plan of the Com- 
mittee of the National Tax Association.” The chief 
findings are summarized in the following statements: 

1. The wealth and income of a state are available 
for school support only insofar as they yield revenue 
under a practical system of taxation. 

2. The twelve states most able to support educa- 
tion, considered as a group, have approximately three 
times as much ability to support a given program of 
education as the twelve least able states. 

3. The corresponding ratio for the six most able 
and the six least able states is four to one. 

4. The extreme variation occurs in a ratio of one 
to six, one to eight, or one to nine, depending on 
the measure of educational need. 

5. These ratios are relatively permanent. 

Mort used a measure of the ability of the states to 
support education based on the estimated yield of six 
selected taxes. ‘The general conclusions were the 
Same as those reached by Chism, although the posi- 
tion of some states with reference to ability varied 
Considerably between the two studies. Indexes of 
educational need and relative ability of the states to 
Support schools were developed as a basis for dealing 
With the question of the advisability of providing fed- 
eral aid for equalizing educational opportunity. Mort 
also applied the techniques of developing a state 
school-support program to the United States as a 
Whole. The study is lengthy and technical; the fol- 
lowing summary is, adapted from a statement in the 
April 1938 Review of Educational Research (5). 

Pupil-teacher ratios were applied to attendance 
data in each state in accordance with the plan de- 
veloped by the National Survey of School Finance 
(57) for use within states. Corrections were made to 
make possible a fair comparison among states. Ad- 
Justments were made for differences in school-organi- 
Zation practices in order to offset such bias as that 
Which results when large and small one-room rural 
Schools are counted as equivalent. Corrections were 
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made also for differences in transportation costs and 
in relative support for secondary and elementary 
schools. The total need of each state was then ex- 
pressed in terms of the ratio of its actual total number 
of weighted elementary classroom units to the number 
of such units if all were in large urban areas with 
classes of optimum size and no transportation re- 
quired. The resulting index eliminates gross differ- 
ences among states arising solely from differences 
in population. 

Since the use of such an index would involve the 
cumbersome task of determining need in the indi- 
vidual districts in a state to obtain a state's total need, 
a simplified or predictive index was developed. This 
was done by correcting the index for sparsity of popu- 
lation in rural areas. Methods were developed by 
which corrections may be made for variations in 
cost of living among states. Mort regarded the re- 
sulting measure of need as sufficiently reliable and 
permanent that national policy may be built upon 
it without the necessity for granting discretionary 
powers to a national authority. 

Ability of the states to raise taxes under the best 
advisable tax system was used as a criterion of ability 
to support education. The yield of six selected taxes 
was used as an index. A formula, based upon ten 
regularly collected statistical facts, was then devel- 
oped for approximating the relative taxpaying ability 
of the states. These ten facts included such items as 
per cent of urban population; per capita value added 
by manufacture; farm cash income per farm inhabit- 
ant; and per capita postal receipts. 

A defensible foundation program was next de- 
scribed by selecting, from the thirty states for which 
data were available, those communities which have the 
same ability to support schools as the average com- 
munity in the country would have if the present de- 
fects in state tax systems were remedied. The experi- 
ence of these communities is taken as an index of 
what could be established as a national foundation 
program if the financial houses of the states were put 
in order and if the federal government were to assume 
responsibility for equalizing the burden of education 
among states. The cost of a foundation program in 
each state was found by multiplying the number of 
weighted elementary units by the cost per weighted 
pupil unit for communities of average wealth when 
the latter was corrected for cost of living. The cor- 
rected pupil-unit cost was found to be $60. 

The relative merits of two plans for federal sup- 
port were considered: Under the large-fund plan the 
national government would bear the full cost of the 
foundation program. Under the small-fund plan the 
federal government would provide only sufficient sup- 
port to enable all states to offer a foundation program 
equal to that provided by the wealthiest states. ‘The 
federal government would contribute the difference 
between the cost of a foundation program and the 
amount which a state's own state and local taxes 
would provide when levied in accordance with the 
state’s real ability to tax itself per unit of educational 
need. 
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Mort recommended that the beginning of federal 
support be on the basis of a fifty-fifty combination 
of the large- and small-fund plans. Support of a full 
foundation program of $60 per elementary pupil unit 
was not recommended as an immediate step. A modi- 
fied plan starting at $15 per pupil unit was recom- 
mended as a beginning. This would tend to avoid the 
danger of giving more funds to poorer states than can 
profitably be used without adequate planning and 
experience. 

Ashby’s study (44) dealt with the efforts made by 
the states to support education. He defined effort 
as the ratio between current school expenses in a 
state and the financial resources of that state. He 
used the studies of both Mort and Chism as meas- 
ures of the second element in this ratio. On the 
Whole he found that the correlation between ability 
and effort is negative. In other words, the states 
with relatively limited financial resources were actu- 
ally putting a greater effort into the support of educa- 
tion than was exerted by the states more favored 
economically. Poor education is not due typically to 
lack of effort but to lack of resources. 

The studies by Mort, Ashby, and Chism and pre- 
vious reports were cogently summarized and an addi- 
tional measure of financial ability, composed of ten 
economic items, was presented, and a social interpre- 
tation was made by Norton and Norton (66). These 
studies gave great stimulus to the efforts of the Na- 
tional Education Association and other agencies to 
Secure legislation to bring federal financing to public 
education. Unusually extensive and thorough hear- 
ings were held in 1937 by the appropriate Committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, during 
Which several thousands of Pages of testimony were 
Presented. The September 1937 Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association (45) is a brief 
condensation of this collection of evidence, data, and 
Tecommendations. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt had appointed an 
Advisory Committee to consider the federal relations 
to education in a comprehensive way. The Report 
of this Committee (71) was completed early in 1938. 
The outstanding fact emerging from the Committee’s 
studies is the need for improvement of public schools 
in a number of broad geographical regions and in 
rural areas generally. Individual states in most cases 
cannot provide adequate funds for equalization pur- 
Poses. Only federal action can provide equalization 
funtls for interstate application. The necessities of 
the people require the federal government to assume 
increasing responsibilities for the education and wel- 
fare of children, youth, and adults. 

No sound plan of local or state taxation can be 
devised and instituted that will Support in every local 
community a school system which meets minimum 
acceptable standards. Unless the federal government 
Participates in the financial support of the schools 
and related services, several millions of the children 
in the United States will continue to be largely denied 
the educational opportunities that should be regarded 
as their birthright. 
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Education can be made a force to equalize the con- 
dition of men. It is no less true that it may be a force 
to create class, race, and sectional distinctions. The 
evidence clearly indicates that the schools of the 
United States, which have hitherto been regarded as 
the bulwark of democracy, may in fact become an 
instrument for creating those very inequalities they 
were designed to prevent. If for a long period of 
years each succeeding generation is drawn in dispro- 
Pportionately large numbers from those areas in which 
economic conditions are poorest, if the population 
reserves of the nation continue to be recruited from 
economically underprivileged groups, and if the in- 
ability of the depressed economic areas and groups tw 
provide education for their children is not corrected 
by aid from areas and groups more prosperous, the 
effect on American civilization and on representative 
political institutions may be disastrous. 

This penetrating and forceful support of the Ppropo- 
sition of federal aid for education, requested by the 
President of the United States, drafted and approved 
by a committee of responsible and representative lay- 
men, supported by an impressive wealth of factual 
evidence, and implemented by a definite program of 
legislation on a modest and experimental basis, was 
transmitted to the President and by him to the Con- 
gress in February 1938. However, neither the Con- 
gress nor the Executive Branch of the Government 
gave federal aid for education a sufficiently high pri- 
ority to bring about enactment of legislation. When 
the proofs of this article were revised (February 1949), 
the President of the United States had recommended, 
in his “State of the Union” message, that federal aid 
to education be promptly enacted by the Eighty-First 
Congress. 

A useful new research and bibliographic tool is the 
Source Book on Federal-State Relations in Education 
(43) which cites and classifies the principal recom- 
mendations of about fifty investigations and major 
reports on the subject. The conclusions and policies 
emanating from this review of previous investigations 
and from careful analysis of new conditions were 
summarized in Federal-State Relations in Education 
(42). This report concludes that education is drifting 
under the indirect control of the federal government 
and that only proper legislation to supply funds to the 
states can check this trend. 

The most detailed, clear, dramatic, and recent re- 
port on the need for federal aid to education and on 
the disparities in educational circumstances in various 
parts of the United States was prepared by Norton 
and Lawler (65). 

Unclassified studies. EDUCATIONAL CosSTS AT VARI- 
OUS LEVELS. It is of considerable interest to know 
how costs in elementary schools and secondary 
Schools compare. Actually, however, it frequently is 
impossible to obtain costs for these two levels of edu- 
cation separately. Elementary schools and secondary 
schools are usually administered together as parts of 
a single school system. Since they are served in com- 
mon by the general administrative machinery of the 
school system, an allotment of the costs of adminis- 
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tration between the two levels is exceedingly difficult. 
Furthermore, in many cases elementary and second- 
ary schools share the same buildings in constantly 
changing ratios. In view of these circumstances the 
carly studies of school finance recognized the need for 
devising some relatively simple formula which would 
permit a reasonably accurate distribution of the total 
cost of education between the various levels involved. 
This was a matter to which the Educational Finance 
Inquiry (19) gave particular attention. Asa result 
of its study two volumes were published, one by Hunt 
(19¢) on the cost of secondary education and another 
by Stoops (19k) on the cost of elementary education 
in the state of New York. 

The formula developed by the Educational Finance 
Inquiry in these studies was tested against more 
elaborate analyses, and its limitations and advantages 
were shown. This formula is now widely known as 
the salary-ratio formula. The total current expense 
of a small system is multiplied by the total salaries 
of elementary teachers and the product is divided by 
the total salaries of all teachers. The result of this 
calculation gives the estimated total current expense 
for elementary schools alone. A corresponding 
process gives the estimated current expense for high 
schools. 

A special study of costs in the junior high school 
was reported in 1934 by Gooch (21). His materials 
were chiefly cost data from certain selected schools 
in the northeastern part of the United States. The 
junior-high-school costs, he found, are almost exactly 
midway between those of the six-grade elementary 
school and the three-year senior high school. The 
actual figures for the successive levels were $96, $129, 
and $162 per pupil. Where junior-high school costs 
are relatively high, the costs of the elementary schools 
in the same community also tend to be above average. 
He found also that, although the junior-high-school 
unit is more costly than the six-grade elementary 
school, the total costs for given educational services 
in schools organized on the 8-4 plan are substantially 
the same as those organized on the 6-3-3 plan. The 
apparent financial disadvantage of the junior high 
school which is sometimes cited arises, according to 
Gooch’s study, from a false assumption that the costs 
in grades 7 and 8 are similar to those in elementary 
schools as a whole or that the costs in grade 9 are 
the same as those in four-year secondary schools as 
a whole. This assumption Gooch proved to be un- 
founded. The general outcome of his entire study 
Was that the decision as to the best organization of 
the grades in the elementary and secondary schools 
need not rest on a financial consideration. 

On the basis of the opinion of a large jury of 
experts, Thome recommended that the state-aid 
formula for Michigan make no differential between 
elementary schools and secondary schools (88). Nor- 
ton and Lawler (64) discovered that the average cost 
per high-school pupil had dropped from 1.7 times 
the average cost per elementary pupil in 1930 to 1.33 
in 1939-40. The reasons ascribed to this change 
Were that the differentials between the elementary 
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schools and the high schools in class size and in 
teachers’ salaries were decreasing in size. 

SCHOOL FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
Whether the administration and financing of a city 
school system should be considered separately or as 
an integral part of the general municipal government 
is a question which at present is distinctly contro- 
versial. The research on the problem, insofar as 
it relates to the financing of education, seems to indi- 
cate clearly that there is no substantial advantage in 
terms of economy under either plan. McGaughy 
(19d) compared school systems which were fiscally 
dependent with those which were fiscally independent. 
He found no statistically significant difference in the 
costs of education under the two plans. The same 
general conclusion, although less explicitly stated and 
demonstrated, has been reached by all other studies. 
It would appear that the decision as to the degree 
of independence which should be accorded school 
systems should not be placed on grounds of financial 
economy. In the words of Strayer and Haig (191), 
“the separate financing of municipal school systems 
must be considered on other grounds than that of the 
cost to the community, since the costs of schools ad- 
ministered under the dependent and independent 
organizations are approximately equal.” 

As far as status is concerned, the National Survey 
of School Finance (57) showed that all school corpo- 
rations in 27 states were entirely autonomous with 
reference to fiscal matters and the degree of depend- 
ence in most of the remaining states was quite limited. 
Recent studies have stressed the importance of the 
relationship of school expenditures and other public 
expenditures (30). See also BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SCHOOLS. 

DEBT AND ENDOWMENT. The standard report on 
the endowment of public education was made by 
Swift (85). In this volume Swift presented an ex- 
paustive analysis of the history of the permanent 
common-school funds in the United States between 
the years 1795 and 1905. Although in some instances 
the permanent common-school funds were well man- 
aged, the picture shows all too often a story of 
mismanagement and even dishonesty. Since the pub- 
lication of Swift's report in 1911, a number of studies 
have been made covering in more detail and for 
more recent years the experience of some states. 
While space is not available to summarize these 
studies, it may be said in general that the more in- 
tensively the state is studied, the less hopeful is the 
picture for the financing of public education through 
endowments. It would appear to be sound public 
policy, especially for the federal government, to 
finance education out of current funds rather than to 
establish huge endowments of land and money de- 
signed to make it unnecessary for succeeding gen- 
erations to tax themselves for the education of their 
children. 

Among the many studies of school indebtedness 
which might be mentioned, perhaps the early study 
by Willett (19m) is as significant as any. This study 
attempted to make a rational interpretation of the 
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fiscal consequences of school indebtedness as these 
trends were exhibited in the State of Illinois about 
the year 1920. Willett concluded that there was 
little likelihood of general default or repudiation of 
Illinois school bonds but that in individual districts 
the decline in population or in popular income made 
default probable. Some of these districts had 
bonded themselves with scant regard to the effect of 
public debt on their general economic condition and 
without sufficient anticipation of future trends in popu- 
lation, income, or property values. Willett foresaw 
a considerable amount of repudiation or refunding in 
these districts and noted in passing that such refund- 
ing would probably seriously impair the ability of 
districts to finance the current expenses of their edu- 
cational programs. The trends predicted by Willett 
in this field seem to have been borne out in general 
by subsequent developments in the United States as 
a whole. 

A notable finding concerning debt structure was 
that of Sears and Cubberley (19;) that only half of 
the public-school property in the rapidly growing 
State of California was then paid for. See also the 
Towa study (19h). There are many other excellent 
studies of school endowments in the individual states, 
Of school indebtedness, and of the legislative basis of 
school-bond issues which might be summarized if 
space permitted. 

RETURNS FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES. It is 
extremely difficult and yet extremely important to 
determine as Objectively as possible what educational 
return is bought by various expenditures for educa- 
tion. A study by Powell (70) in 1933, based on one- 
teacher schools in a single county and measuring out- 
comes largely in terms of the results of achievement 
tests, indicated some Positive correlation between ex- 
penditures of the School and the achievement of 
pupils. Tt would be highly desirable to check Powell's 
study in other communities and with the widest pos- 
sible range of measuring instruments. 

Ferrell (20) reported a definite relationship be- 
tween educational expenditures and six measures of 
educational efficiency (holding power, school term, 
experience of teachers, training of teachers, attend- 
ance, and pupil-teacher ratio). He found, however, 
many exceptions to this relationship in particular 
Schools and school Systems in Kentucky. 

Significant work in the appraisal of educational 
returns in terms of educational expenditures was 
conducted by Mort as a part of his studies of the 
financing of education in Maine (see 27) and New 
Jersey (59). The essential features of his method are: 
first, selection of representative schools which are 
well financed, others which are financed at about the 
average, and still others which are markedly under- 
financed; second, an intensive comparative study of 
the program in the various types of schools, using ob- 
jective measurements Wherever possible. Startling dif- 
ferences in educational Opportunity are brought to the 
surface by such studies, and the close relationship of 
the inadequacies of Opportunity to inadequacies of 
finance are brilliantly demonstrated. The following 
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exhibit illustrates a typical cross section of the find. 
ings for New Jersey: 


=—TTToo—o——_ 


LEVELS OF DISTRICT 


EXPENDITURE 
 ——_—_—_—_—_—_—___—_—_ 
SERVICES LOW MEDIUM HIGH 
School clerks (Average per 
district) f=) AX 3.1 
School nurses (Units of Service) 1.6 3.6 94 
Books per classroom 34 41 82 
Average building score 442 510 636 
Typical attendance worker Janitor Special Nurse 
Worker 
Salaries of elementary teachers $1,231 $1,782 $1,917 
Training of elementary teachers 
(Years above high school) 2.3 2.2 3.1 
Experience of elementary teachers 10 12 2 
Per cent of teachers rated 
“superior” in meeting the 
Varied abilities of children none 17 50 
Special classes for children of 
low ability (Per cent of 
schools) none 15 45 
6-3-3 organization (Number 
of districts) none 2 :) 
Organization for curriculum 
revision none none 3 
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The study of New York State school finance by 
Grace and Moe (22) gave some attention to the rela- 
tion between cost and quality of education. Forty- 
three school systems were ranked as to quality on the 
basis of test results, appraisal after inspection, and 
other evidence. The same schools were also studied 
with reference to the amount and distribution of their 
expenditures. The chief conclusions follow: 

High educational efficiency is not achieved without 
high expenditure, but many districts have high costs 
and distinctly inferior returns. The group of schools 
with superior educational results spreads the greater 
expenditure over all the items of expense (except 
transportation) and also devotes a larger proportion 
of the entire budget to direct instruction. The best 
schools do not have an exceptionally small number of 
pupils per teacher, but they pay a high average salary 
to the instructors. The best schools are all large and 
permit organization of fairly large classes and a rich 
curriculum. 

The Department of Research of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association (24) studied 24 small urban elemen- 
tary schools by a combination of Mort’s and Powell's 
Procedures described above. Eight of these schools 
ranked near the top in current expenditure per pupil 
($95); 8 of the schools were approximately average 
in this respect ($53); and 8 of the schools were at 
the lower levels of expenditure (averaging only $32 
per pupil in attendance). The pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades of these schools were given a bat- 
tery of standard achievement tests in the common 
branches. In general the scores for the pupils in 
the low-level schools were inferior to the pupils in the 
average schools, and these in turn were inferior to 
the pupils in the well-financed schools. The low- 
level schools had weak programs of physical and 
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health education, guidance, recreation, and special 
subjects. They had larger classes and shorter school 
terms. They had limited opportunities in music, art, 
kindergarten education, and student activities. Their 
supplies were extremely limited. Their teachers were 
less well trained and were given less qualified super- 
visory assistance. Their classrooms ranked lower on 
such fundamentals as heat, light, and ventilation. 
The differences between the low-level schools and 
the average schools were in general greater than the 
differences between the average and high-level schools. 

Studies since 1940 continue to bear out these find- 
ings (10, 11). Studies in New York found a greater 
diffusion of desirable practices in schools of a high 
level of expenditure (37, 61, 94). The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association reported 
similar findings for the country as a whole (49). 

An excellent study by Mort and Cornell (38) made 
wide use of the statistical method to find that the 
level of expenditure varies directly with ability to 
adopt new practices. 

Needed research. There is little difficulty in lo- 
cating problems for further study in the field of 
school finance. One of the most useful volumes of 
the National Survey of School Finance (57) outlines 
this field. The volume is essentially a compilation of 
the projects which the Survey would have attacked 
if the Congressional support for it had not been with- 
drawn; the following list of typical problems has been 
drawn from the report. It is illustrative only; the 
serious student can do no better than consult the 
entire volume. He should also consult the successive 
triennial volumes of the Review of Educational Re- 
search (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) which deal with School Finance 
and Business Administration. 

A STUDY OF UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES. Secure and 
analyze the judgments of citizens relative to the prin- 
ciples that should control and conduct the financing 
of public schools, The inquiry might well include 
and consider separately various economic levels and 
Occupational groups. 

A STUDY OF EXPENDITURE MEASUREMENT. De- 
velop units for measuring the cost of each aspect of 
a single public-school service, such as health activities 
Or school libraries. 

. A STUDY OF INCOME MANAGEMENT. Study tax de- 
linquency in school districts and other government 
units in various parts of the country with a view to 
determining the causes and possible remedies. 

A STUDY IN SCHOOL BUDGETING. What bases are 
schoo] officials now using and what other bases might 
be used in estimating and calculating school revenue 
from each of the various sources? 

A STUDY IN PRIVATE SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION. 
es a thorough educational and economic analysis 
nd e AE and possible effects of private philan- 
a for education upon: (a) the general economic 
itsele cing and (b) the improvement of education 
BoD IN STATE RESPONSIBILITY. Is it possible 
nS an impartial, reliable, and practical 

re of local ability to support schools? 
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A STUDY IN FEDERAL RELATIONS TO SCHOOL FI- 
NANCE. What lessons can be learned from the experi- 
ence and results of the federal highway program 
which would be helpful in planning and executing a 
federal program of schoolhouse construction? 

A STUDY IN THE STABILIZATION OF SCHOOL SUP- 
PORT. What are the economic and practical advan- 
tages or disadvantages of creating a substantial reserve 
fund for schools for expenditure during periods of 
depression or during years when services must be 
rapidly expanded? 

WILLIAM G. CARR 
MERLE R. SUMPTION 
THOMAS A. PHILLIPS 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN. American 
teachers of foreign language showed evidence as early 
aS 1898 of curiosity in regard to the nature of the in- 
struction and its relation to the whole educational 
process. However, as is evidenced by the Buchanan 
and MacPhee bibliography (1), little research of a 
definitely scientific nature preceded the Modern Lan- 
guage Study (1924-28). The eighteen reports of this 
study (See 2: Nos. 1-182 provide extensive data on 
foreign-language instruction, make certain recommen- 
dations in regard to aims, course content, measure- 
ment of results, and classroom procedure, and indi- 
cate the need of further investigations. That these 
data and recommendations Stimulated research is 
evident from the fact that an analytical bibliography 
for the period 1927-32 (2) contained summaries of 
Some 570 pertinent contributions and a second volume 
for 1932-37 (3) contains 1125 items, of which 91 and 
13 respectively are theses for the master’s and doc- 
tor's degrees. A third volume to cover 1937-42, 
Started by Coleman before his death in 1939, was 
finished by Fife. Circumstances delayed its publication 
for several years; it is expected to appear in 1949. Al- 
though many of the items are of the credo type, a 
goodly number of them, including the majority of 
the theses, may Properly be designated as research. 
A series of post-card questionnaires to members of 
‘the profession in regard to research (3: Nos. 6, 36, 37) 
led Tharp to conclude that there is a direct relation 
between the types of problems that are being studied 
and the curricular changes which affect modern- 
language instruction. 

The Modern Language Journal (4) has published 
an annual bibliography since its inception in 1916. 
At first published in May to cover the preceding cal- 
endar year with mere listing according to the periodi- 
cal of source, this list began in 1939 to give more 
detailed annotations. 

‘Trends. In addition to studies made by language 
teachers, the period 1932-37 marks an increase in 
Publications by students of education dealing with the 


12: Nos. 1-18 designates the first eighteen references 
listed in the second reference in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. 
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function and status of foreign languages in the Sec. 
ondary curriculum. Numerous surveys Support the 
evidence presented by the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education of 1932 (3: No. 24) to the effect 
that there has been a shift in “required” subjects away 
from foreign languages, natural Science, and mathe- 
matics and toward social studies and physical educa. 
tion and that along with other “college-entrance” 
Subjects the foreign languages have experienced the 
least curricular expansion at the senior-high-school 
level. Rural secondary schools at one time devoted 
as much as one third of instruction time to foreign 
languages, but Ferriss (3: No. 54) found a marked 
trend in the period 1929-34 toward less Stress in this 
area; one tenth of the schools involved had dropped 
French while relatively few had introduced new 
foreign-language courses. Reports of the Secretary 
of the College Entrance Examination Board for 1932- 
34 show a decrease of 23 per cent in enrollment for 
modern-language examinations as compared with a 
decrease of 21 per cent in the general examination 
enrollment, but a reversal of this trend was noted in 
1937. At the latter date the decrease in general enroll- 
ment exceeded the shrinkage in modern languages (17 
and 11.3 per cent respectively). This counterreaction 
seems to be characteristic of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, which provide the vast ma- 
jority of the candidates for the CEEB examinations 
(3: Nos. 56, 66). In other areas and in experimental 
schools foreign languages have declined to relatively 
less important positions in the curriculum (3: Nos. 13, 
22, 23, 27). However, Cowen (3: No. 12) found in 
1932 that 100 per cent of the colleges of New York 
State and 72 per cent of those outside this state re- 
quired some foreign language for graduation and 93 
per cent of the former and 46 per cent of the latter 
required more than two units for college entrance. 

By 1933 Brammel (3: No. 7) concluded that two 
units of foreign language would continue to be the 
usual number required for college entrance and that 
at present foreign-language requirements are affected 
much more by the region in which the institution is 
located than by the size or type of the institution. 
The regional averages range from 1.8 units in the 
Middle West and West to 3.2 units in New England. 

In 1925, 24 per cent of the total high-school popu- 
lation in the United States was taking some modern 
language, while 23 per cent was taking Latin. For 
the North Central States the per cents were 14 and 
22 respectively; for Ohio, 17 and 23. By 1933 the 
national per cent for Latin had dropped to 16 and 
that for the combined modern languages to 19.7. 

An analysis of principals’ reports for the school 
year of 1945-46, covering 326,685 pupils in 1386 ap- 
proved high shools in Ohio, revealed the following 
data: No foreign language at all was offered in 194 
schools, of which 170 were county high schools. The 
One language offering, again mostly in county schools, 
Was distributed: Latin in 623 schools; French in 40; 
Spanish in 39; German in 2. In 1366 high schools 
(vocational and night schools not included) 14.2 per 
cent offered no foreign language; 51.5 per cent offered 
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only one language and in 6 out of 7 instances the 
language was Latin. In summary, 17 per cent of the 
1945-46 Ohio high-school enrollment was taking 
Latin; 11 per cent was taking a modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

In contrast with the above losses at the high-school 
level is the definite increase in offering in elementary 
schools, especially Spanish in the southwestern states, 
where the Good Neighbor Policy and other war in- 
fluences brought liberal school laws and a greater 
sensitivity to foreign-language needs. Helen Earley 
(4e: No. 71) describes the growth of Spanish in 
Florida elementary schools, while Rebolledo (4e: No. 
249) explains the complications in Texas, where many 
of the children are of Mexican parentage. 

The increase in Spanish enrollment has been phe- 
nomenal. In Ohio high schools, for example, in 1933 
the enrollment in French was probably four times 
that in Spanish; in 1945 Spanish was double the 
enrollment in French. Walsh (52) reported results of 
a questionnaire in 1947 to 250 collegiate institutions. 
An important trend is the fact that now only 7 out 
of 41 graduate schools questioned by Walsh still 
refuse to allow Spanish or Portuguese as part of the 
Ph.D. requirements. Meanwhile, other new languages 
are being offered. Fayer (34) describes present col- 
lege classes in Russian. By 1945 a new AAT was 
born, the American Association of Teachers of Sla- 
vonic and Eastern European Languages (AATSEEL). 

Aims and attainment. It has been popularly sup- 
posed that foreign-language instruction should yield 
at least the ability to use the language in reading, 
writing, and speech and an improved understanding 
of the foreign country and its culture and of the rela- 
tion of the language and culture to those of the 
student's own country. These assumptions have been 
based not on an analysis of attainment in American 
schools but on the hypothesis that students are uni- 
formly zealous and intelligent, that teachers are ex- 
cellently equipped, and that the course is three or 
more years long. Such desirable conditions do not 
prevail in the United States, and there has been no 
such level of achievement in the average course; this 
is indicated by a series of investigations, the earliest 
of which was conducted by the Modern Language 
Study. The data given by Coleman (5e) and Wheeler 
(Sm) show that 85 per cent of those who begin lan- 
guage study do not continue into the third year. Out 
of 205 four-year high schools in Illinois in 1925, 147 
had only a two-year course in French, and out of 75 
schools 45 had only a two-year course in Spanish. In 
Virginia most pupils began the modern language in 
the eleventh grade. In New England, the most foreign- 
language-minded of all the regions of the country, the 
second-year enrollment in modern languages was 56 
Per cent of the first year, and the third-year enroll- 
ment was about 24 per cent of the first. In Ohio 
in 1945 the second-year high-school enrollment was 
57 per cent of the first year; enrollment in third 
and/or fourth year was 14 per cent of the second 
Year. Even in Latin, although second-year enrollment 
Was 77 per cent of the first year, third-year was only 
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10 per cent of second-year enrollment. Hence two 
years must be accepted as the maximum time actually 
available for the attainment of any and all aims by 
the majority of pupils. 

Coleman (Se), Henmon (5g), and Wood (Sn) pre- 
sented evidence from standardized tests and teacher 
opinion to demonstrate that there has been a great 
discrepancy between the aims and values generally 
assumed for modern-language study and the actual 
attainment resulting from the two-year course. Wood 
studied scores on Regents’ examinations of students 
with two, three, or four years of preparation and 
found that from 11 to 24 per cent of the applicants 
failed to pass. According to the Thirty-second Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (3: No. 56), from 29 to 38 per 
cent of the candidates in French during the five-year 
period 1928-32 received a rating of less than 60 per 
cent. Of 439 secondary-school teachers of modern 
languages only 36 per cent, 18 per cent, and 40 per 
cent respectively claimed attainment after two years 
of study by as many as 50 per cent of their students 
of objectives listed by Coleman (Se: 16): (a) ability 
to read the foreign language with ease and enjoyment; 
(b) ability to communicate orally with natives; (c) 
ability to communicate in writing. Coleman con- 
cluded from an analysis of scores on the American 
Council tests of reading comprehension, recognition 
vocabulary, functional grammar, and composition that 
the usual modern-language course cannot safely claim 
attainment of the reading, writing, and speaking aims 
for the lower half of the group which has completed 
two years of study or even for the lower half of the 
third-year group. 

More recent studies of student attainment show the 
same difference between assumed outcomes and scien- 
tifically measured results. B. T. Coleman (3: No. 
835) found in 1937 a very low correlation between 
the percentages of students from 33 New York high 
schools who succeeded in passing the foreign-language 
sections of both the Regents’ examinations and their 
high-school final examinations. Of even such a 
highly selected group as candidates for graduate fel- 
lowships to be awarded by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Brigham reports that only 45 per cent 
and 35 per cent respectively made a grade as high as 
60 in French and in German (3: No. 856). 

It seems reasonable to conclude that such a dis- 
crepancy between aims and achievement results from 
a failure to coordinate aims, course content, and in- 
structional emphasis. Although as early as 1898, 
with the Report of the Committee of Twelve (17), 
the profession declared ability to read the language 
with understanding and enjoyment to be the prime 
aim of instruction, Josephine Allin, an investigator 
for the Study, found in 1926-27 that in most of the 
better classes instructional emphasis was placed on 
oral-aural drill (Se: 245-48). Heffner (3: No. 19) 
found that, in 1937, 54 per cent of 58 high schools 
and 60 per cent of 23 private schools spent 75 per 
cent or more of the first-year time on grammar and 
that, in the second year, grammar took from 20 to 
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60 per cent of the time. These practices reflect cer- 
tain Opinions held by many teachers: (a) skill in read- 
ing can be best attained by exercise in other lin- 
Buistic activities than reading; (b) the active skills 
of writing and speaking the language may be attained 
by the majority of pupils in the usual two-year course; 
(c) the first two years of the language course are 
merely an introduction and a preparatory part of a 
longer unit of study. Scores on objective tests, studies 
in transfer of training from one phase of language 
study to another, and surveys of enrollment have 
failed so far to provide any data in support of these 
assumptions. 

Since curricular pressure and pupil preferences 
seem to have set the maximum length of the modern- 
language course at two years in most cases and since 
all the traditional aims are not attainable in this 
period, some members of the profession have accepted 
the reading aim and have set about perfecting pro- 
cedures and materials for its attainment. That there 
is no general agreement on the efficacy of such efforts 
is obvious from the writings that deal with this aspect 
Of language teaching. 

The validity of other objectives, either in place of 
Or in addition to the reading aim, depends on such 
Variables as intelligence, size of classes, time of be- 
ginning, length of course, and teacher preparation. 
The new emphasis on the Speaking aim as an out- 
growth of the warborn ASTP (Army Specialized 
Training Program) and its so-called “Army Method” 
Will be described in a later section. 

Prediction of success in modern language. Evi- 
dence does not support the frequently heard com- 
Plaint of teachers to the effect that most language fail- 
ures result from a lack of some special linguistic 
ability. Todd (2: No. 443), Kaulfers (3: No. 898), 
Richardson (3: No. 901), and Sister Virgil Michel 
(3: No. 902) were unable to find that there is a 
peculiar language talent as distinguished from the in- 
terest and capacities necessary to do well in other 
school subjects. Since in general linguistic-aptitude 
tests are merely linguistically weighted intelligence 
tests (3: No. 898), it would seem possible to predict 
language success on the basis of certain general char- 
acteristics and on the record of work done in other 
Subjects. Although many carefully executed investi- 
gations have been reported, there is less agreement 
than might be expected in regard to the importance 
of the various factors. 

A number of studies deal with the effect of a knowl- 
edge of one foreign language on the learning of a 
new language. McGoldrick (3: No. 945) concluded 
that monoglots (pupils acquainted only with the ver- 
nacular) have a better chance to achieve a high 
mark in a foreign language than bilingual pupils who 
as children learned both a foreign language and Eng- 
lish. Bilinguals who speak English most frequently 
at home will probably be Superior to bilinguals who 
speak the foreign language most frequently at home. 
Hardin (3: No. 918), on the contrary, found that 
pupils from foreign-speaking families did better on 
Objective tests than did monoglots. Indeed, in the 
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first two quarters of beginning high-school Spanish, 
she found twice as many failures among the “non- 
foreign” pupils as among the “foreign” groups. This 
writer further concluded: (a) an exploratory course 
in language is of benefit to both types of students; 
(b) success in English should be considered essential 
to beginning foreign-language study, and “nonforeign" 
students should have at least a B average in junior- 
high-school English; (c) “nonforeign” pupils should 
be discouraged from taking a foreign language unless 
they have IQ’s of at least 105, but “foreign” pupils 
with IQ’s of 85 or above should be encouraged to 
study a foreign language if they need the language 
Vocationally. 

An experiment to test the effect of previous study 
of French, German, or Latin upon the ability to get 
meaning from a passage in an unknown language 
(Spanish) yielded the following results: (a) gain 
from the first year of previous language study is 
greater than that of any Succeeding year; (b) two 
Or three previous languages are no more effective than 
One; (c) the scores, particularly in vocabulary, show 
a higher correlation with the semesters of language 
study than with IQ, age, or schoolwork; (d) the gain 
from language study is more in the direction of 
Vocabulary than in that of general interpretative 
ability; (e) in the order of importance of effect on 
ability to read an unfamiliar language with compre- 
hension, the factors are the number of semesters of 
previous language study, school age, IQ, and chrono- 
logical age (3: No. 944). 

Earlier evidence to this effect is presented by Rice 
(Se: 99-100) who found that within the limits of the 
Six years of secondary education one year of foreign- 
language study had little positive value in the ac- 
quisition of a second foreign language, but the longer 
a pupil studied one foreign language the surer of 
success he could be in a second language. Contrary 
to the findings of most investigators, such as Sam- 
martino (3: No. 868) and Browne (3: No. 938), Rice 
concluded that previous study of Latin does not prove 
more beneficial than previous study of one Romance 
language for success in another. Nelson (3: No. 865), 
On the other hand, found that the study of another 
language gave ninth-grade pupils beginning French 
more advantage than did a previous year of French 
in the eighth grade. 

Prediction of language achievement for the purpose 
Of guidance or sectioning classes has received much 
attention. At the high-school level Lau (3: No. 900), 
reporting on 125 pupils, could not recommend that 
the Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis tests be 
used for refined sectioning, but concluded that they 
are better predictors than IQ and scholastic average 
and are useful at the extremes of the scoring scale to 
draw attention to the mentally capable but lazy stu- 
dent and to eliminate highly probable failures. Young 
(3: No. 907) found that IQ’s and English marks taken 
singly were fair prognostic measures at the secondary 
level, but, when combined, the results had a smaller 
predictive value. Young also reported that teacher 
ratings of personality traits have the highest correla- 
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tion with achievement and that English marks and 
school marks have almost as much predictive value. 
It should be noted, however, that correlations were 
higher between these prognostic measures and 
teachers’ marks in foreign language than between 
them and scores on objective tests of achievement. 
Sister Virgil Michel (3: No. 902) found that at the 
high-school level the best prognosis for foreign-lan- 
guage success (teachers’ marks) was a composite of 
scores on a special aptitude test, previous school 
marks, and intelligence-test scores; for success in col- 
lege, high-school marks or ranks, scores on an intelli- 
gence test, and scores On a special aptitude test were 
the best prognostic measures. 

A number of studies by Kaulfers deal with the 
problem of prognosis at the junior-high-school level. 
He concluded that an exploratory course in language 
may offer the most satisfactory basis for classification 
and guidance at the eighth-grade level where group- 
ing on the basis of manifest interest and ability is 
desired. (See GENERAL LANGUAGE.) The best prog- 
nostic measures in descending order of merit he found 
to be (a) Luria-Orleans Prognosis Test scores, (b) 
Stanford Word Meaning scores, (c) Terman intelli- 
gence quotients, (d) Stanford Paragraph Meaning 
scores, (e) Stanford Dictation Spelling scores, (f) 
Terman mental ages, (g) Stanford Arithmetic Reason- 
ing scores, (h) Clapp-Young English total scores, 
(i) chronological ages, (j) Clapp-Young English 
Grammar scores, and (k) Clapp-Young English Lan- 
guage Usage scores. The first two proved to be the 
best individual bases, having yielded the highest fore- 
casting efficiency for a majority of the five criteria 
of achievement (3: No. 898). In the same study the 
writer found that an IQ of 111 was necessary if the 
student was to have a four-to-one chance of passing 
the first semester of junior-high-school Spanish with a 
grade of at least D. 

In general, cumulative evidence tends to corroborate 
Henmon’s conclusion (5h: 29-31) that, while intelli- 
gence tests and aptitude tests are useful aids in pre- 
dicting future language success, they do not provide 
sufficiently dependable data to be accepted as the 
Sole bases of admission to foreign-language classes. 
He concluded that special prognosis tests and objec- 
tive measurement made during a trial period furnish 
the best bases for prediction and classification. See 
also PRocGNosis. 

There is more recent agreement that, while the 
Seneral language course may predict success in acquir- 
ing language skills, it is most useful to orientate the 
Pupils in the nature of language itself and serves as a 
guidance technique by exploring the differences of the 
foreign languages and cultures (4b: No. 27). Anne 
Moore (4b: No. 278) questioned 600 high-school 
Pupils and learned that at least half chose foreign- 
language study merely on random advice from parents 
and friends. There was some evidence that teachers 
Proselyte to secure safe class size and to capture the 
better pupils. There has long been a crying need for 
Proper counseling of prospective language students 
in secondary schools. Mueller (4e: No. 202) and 
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others show that there is need for similar orientation 
at the early college level. 

Much remains to be determined in the field of 
prognosis. We do not yet know precisely the dividing 
line, as fixed by ratings on previous achievement or 
by IQ scores, below which success in foreign-language 
study is wholly unlikely. Until we have a more SCci- 
entific way of controlling experimental classroom 
conditions, we cannot be sure of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the comparisons we are making between 
various types of attainment. Moreover, we do not 
yet understand how to measure completely all the fac- 
tors which compose what is termed aptitude for 
achievement in any field. Finally, there remains the 
problem of deciding whether all students should be 
allowed to study foreign languages; and, if so, how 
aims, course content, and procedures should be 
adapted to varying capacities for success in the various 
aspects of language learning. If admission to lan- 
guage courses is to be limited, what shall be the aims 
and required degrees of learning for the select few, 
and what shall the curriculum offer as a substitute 
to those who are barred from language study? 

Transfer of training. Closely related to the prob- 
lem of prognosis are questions concerning transfer of 
training (q.v.) from the vernacular to a foreign lan- 
guage, from one foreign language to another, and 
from one aspect of a foreign language to another. 
Abramowitz (3: No. 934), Werner (2: No. 18), and 
Rubel (3: No. 950) and others have found that the 
study of a given phase of language, such as cognates, 
had a beneficial effect on the corresponding aspect 
of the vernacular only to the degree that the teacher 
directed student attention to the desired connection 
between the two languages. Loofbourow and Gilbert 
(3: No. 941) concluded that, although the correlation 
between English-spelling performance and foreign- 
language-spelling performance is far from perfect 
(.65), a pupil who spells well in English is likely to 
spell well in a foreign language. 

Little has been done on the effect of study of 
English grammar on learning a foreign language. 
Barber (3: No. 936) reported that English-grammar 
instruction had a negligible effect on foreign-language 
achievement. Werner's study (2: No. 18) indicated 
that, although foreign-language study aided materially 
in the development of speed and comprehension of 
reading and of grammar ability (particularly with 
high-school pupils), it apparently interfered with the 
development of ability to punctuate and to discover 
faulty sentence construction in English. He con- 
cluded that modern-language study does not auto- 
matically aid or hinder the development of ability 
in vernacular language usage or vocabulary. 

That there is no such phenomenon as automatic 
transfer from drill on one aspect of a foreign lan- 
guage to attainment in another is suggested by the 
low reading scores made by pupils trained in grammar 
and in oral use of the language (Se: 251-52, School 
14). Two experiments set up for other purposes sup- 
port this conclusion. Ficken (3: No. 859) found that, 
of the variables affecting intercorrelation between 
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vocabulary, reading, and grammar achievements, in- 
structional emphasis was the most important; where 
one aspect, such as vocabulary, had been stressed, 
there were higher coefficients with other variables; on 
the other hand, lack of teaching emphasis resulted in 
lower correlations. These results seem to deny auto- 
matic development of interrelationships between the 
three skills in question and offer evidence in support 
of the theory that “correlation of these three abilities 
is more a matter of immediate training than it is of 
capacity.” 

K. Jansson (3: No. 943) also provided evidence in 
Support of the theory of specific practice and in con- 
tradiction of any automatic transfer of improvement 
from the ability to discriminate speech sounds to 
silent reading power. Indeed, she concluded that 
pupils do best in that phase of the work which has 
been stressed in instruction. Coutant (4e: No. 45) 
presents a careful study of the opportunities in for- 
eign-language study for the development of reflective 
thinking, especially in meanings of vocabulary and 
from inductive procedures in study of grammar. No 
more valuable transfer could be obtained than the 
technique of the scientific method of problem-solving 
in language abstractions, a skill Which may well be 
acquired from good teaching of a foreign language. 

For transfer of training from one language to an- 
Other such studies as those cited above under prognosis 
indicate the extent of our knowledge in this regard. 
We are in need of further studies of the relative 
degree of transfer of training from the modern lan- 
guages, from Latin, and from the mother tongue, and 
Of the relative difficulty of the foreign languages in 
Order to determine what the best order of study should 
be. Experiments must determine also Which teach- 
ing procedures will result in the greatest degree of 
transfer from one aspect of instruction to another 
and from one curricular Subject to another without 
loss in the specific values peculiar to the modern 
language in question. 

Age of beginning. The question of the ideal age 
for beginning language study is of importance in 
many connections. Helen Eddy (3: No. 52) and Hen- 
mon (5g: 322) found that foreign-language study 
begins at every age and school grade from the junior 
high school through the university and that the situ- 
ation, especially at the junior-high-school level, is 
chaotic. In regard to the ideal period for beginning 
several inquiries contradict the popular assumption 
that an early beginning is universally advantageous. 
Buswell (Se: 60) offers evidence to the effect that 
Junior-high-school and elementary-school pupils pro- 
gressed much more slowly than older pupils in reading 
ability. Thorndike’s experimental study (2: No. 413) 
of the language-learning ability of children (9 to 18 
Years) and of adults (35 or over) with less than one 
half as much formal instruction showed that the latter 
group gained twice as much language skill and that 
there was small difference in ability to learn an arti- 
ficial language, such as Esperanto, between the ages 
of 22 and 40. The Younger learners made the greatest 
gains in oral attainment. Cheydleur (3: No. 857) re- 
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ported like results from a similar experiment Carried 
on with French classes. Fraser and Crawford (2: No. 
411) found the same consistently superior results for 
adults in Spanish grammar, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension as compared with a group of junior-high- 
school students. Although these authors conceded 
that much of the success of the adults was probably 
due to a greater power of concentration and sense of 
responsibility rather than to any greater language- 
learning ability, the evidence points to the possible 
conclusion that language study, particularly if limited 
in time, may advantageously be begun at a later 
school stage. 

There has been much disagreement in regard to 
the value of the junior-high-school course when con- 
sidered as of propaedeutic, terminal, or prognostic 
value. O’Neil (3: No. 717) studied the effect of a 
preliminary course in French at the Jjunior-high-school 
level on achievement in first-year French in senior 
high school and found that pupils who had had a 
half year or a year of Junior-high-school French re- 
ceived marks little or no better than control pupils 
Who had had no previous French. On the other hand, 
those with junior-high-school Latin but no French 
did slightly better in senior-high-school French than 
those who had had French but no Latin in junior high 
school. On the basis of this evidence the author con- 
cluded that unless better provision is made for articu- 
lation between junior- and senior-high-school classes 
in French, foreign languages should not be introduced 
at the junior-high-school level. This lack of articu- 
lation may have been due in part to the fact that 
many junior-high-school language courses were con- 
ducted on a play level whereas the requirements of 
senior-high-school courses assumed that preceding 
years had been devoted to serious study of the lan- 
guages. Moreover, it is the opinion of Nelson (3: No. 
865) that the 9A vocabulary must be enriched if 
pupils with previous training in junior-high-school 
French are to maintain any advantage resulting from 
an early beginning. 

There is no available research pointing to definite 
conclusions in favor of placing beginning modern- 
language study at any particular educational level or 
age, but, in the light of the foregoing data pertaining 
to relative progress in learning by students of different 
ages, certain inferences seem tenable concerning the 
time of beginning and the aims. If we take account 
of the two-year limit usually imposed on the language 
course by the pressure of other curricular subjects 
and if we admit that older pupils make superior prog- 
Tess in all phases of language but oral skill, it would 
Seem logical to place beginning language study at a 
fairly advanced educational level. If, on the other 
hand, it is possible to extend the course over a 
longer period and if the aims include ability to speak 
and to write, the junior high school seems to be the 
desirable point at which to begin. If, however, the 
two-year limit holds and if the course is to begin in 
the junior high school, experimentation must establish 
the best procedures for making the course at this 
level yield such values as reading ability and cultural 
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attitudes while retaining the values appropriate to 
young pupils. In general, since students may begin 
language study when they wish and since the length 
of the course is too often fixed as the result of con- 
siderations that have nothing to do with language 
learning, the prime question for investigation seems 
to be the determination of the most effective means 
of attaining abilities in keeping with the intellectual 
maturity of the student. 

Placement at the college level. Systematically 
planned attempts to place students in language classes 
with regard to their achievement in the subject or to 
measure progress in terms of something more than 
the time spent have been relatively rare. Data ob- 
tained by Wood (5m), by Henmon (5g), and by Cheyd- 
leur (3: Nos. 911-14) show that routine placement in 
foreign-language classes on the basis of the number 
of time units survived was a practice wasteful of both 
teacher and pupil time and energy. There was little 
uniformity of attainment within a given group, even 
in cases where uniform techniques and course con- 
tent prevailed, and still less under programs differing 
in procedures and amount and kind of content. Wood 
found, for example, an overlapping of at least one 
semester in student placement on the basis of time 
spent and discovered that many two-year classes, when 
objectively tested, proved to be superior to many 
three-year classes. A recent and typical study of 33 
students entering the University of North Carolina 
(3: No. 917) revealed that 47.14 per cent of these 
candidates who had had two years of foreign-language 
work in high school knew so little that they had to 
begin foreign-language study over again, while 17.47 
per cent had to repeat the second year of French and 
only 35.43 per cent were properly prepared to con- 
tinue with regular third-year work. 

Clapp (32) found the same percentage of repeaters 
at Grinnell College and frankly advocates that, until 
an ideal “long” course can be introduced in the 
schools, students should be advised to start languages 
as late as possible if they intend to go to college. 
Freeman (36) lays the blame for faulty articulation 
between high-school beginning and college continu- 
ance to gaps of time between high school and college 
registration and to improper placement in college 
due to differences in emphasis and objectives. Some- 
times the high-school graduate can read but not 
speak; maybe he is smart in grammatical manipula- 
tion but can neither read nor speak; at times the glib 
speaker from a good high-school course flounders in 
the depths of literature, which is the main aim of the 
college of his choice. Freeman urges that some way 
be found to give publicity to the variety of emphases 
in the colleges and that high-school graduates be fur- 
nished by their teachers with descriptive statements of 
their skills and weaknesses. 

In this aspect of language instruction the profession 
as well as administrators of higher institutions have 
Occasionally utilized the data presented by investi- 
gators, and there are a number of successful plans 
for assigning the student to courses commensurate 
With his abilities and past record. The Universities of 
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Iowa (3: No. 788), Wisconsin (3: Nos. 911-14, 925), 
and Chicago (3: No. 782) place students in language 
sections on the basis of objective achievement tests. 
In general the aim of these institutions is to permit the 
student to progress at his own rate of speed toward 
the ability to read material in an ungraded form by 
the end of one year and toward acquiring an adequate 
background for as much active attainment as the 
period of continued study will permit. Characteristic 
features of these plans are the recognition of the vary- 
ing needs and capacities of individual students and of 
the terminal nature of the one- or the two-year course 
at the college level. These institutions are consistent 
also in using objectively measured achievement as 
a substitute for time served in class as a requirement 
for a degree. Walker (3: No. 925) reported that, by 
freeing students from classwork on the basis of read- 
ing-examination scores, the University of Wisconsin 
saved over a brief period $34,000 in instructional 
costs and students saved the time needed to gain 
4844 credits, which they could devote to other sub- 
jects or to advanced language work. 

At the high-school level administrative and college- 
entrance requirements discourage attempts to evaluate 
progress primarily on the strength of scientifically 
measured attainment rather than on the basis of time 
spent. There are no available reports of a general 
practice of awarding high-school credits on the basis 
of attainment. However, within classes some efforts 
have been made, notably in New York City, to segre- 
gate pupils according to ability or, if such an arrange- 
ment is impossible, to adapt the work in heterogeneous 
classes to individual differences. In the effort to offer 
sufficient motivation for superior students without dis- 
couraging the slow, one such plan described by Al- 
pern (3: No. 780) permitted the former to read ex- 
tensively and to carry on individual projects, such as 
coaching slower pupils in classes where intraclass 
grouping is practiced. Tharp has suggested (2: No. 
453) that sectioning is more profitable to “high” than 
to “slow” groups at the beginning level, but all avail- 
able data indicated that the advantages of sectioning 
and promotion on the basis of attainment outweighed 
any possible disadvantage to any special group. 
While this problem stands out in the amount of re- 
search devoted to it and in the extent to which data 
so obtained have been utilized in curricular planning, 
much remains to be done in carrying the gains down 
to the high-school level. 

It should be noted here that progress in the field 
of placement has been the result of improved tech- 
niques of measuring attainment in the various lin- 
guistic skills. The chief contribution of the Modern 
Language Study in this direction was to demonstrate 
by experimental evidence (5g: 176-207; 2: Nos. 390- 
91; 5m: 107-42) the advantages of uniform new-type 
or objective measures over subjectively devised tests 
intended for special groups. 

In 1941 Amner (4c: No. 163) surveyed the place- 
ment-testing practices of many Ohio colleges. Objec- 
tive tests were almost universally used and found to 
be much more precise for placement than course 
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sequence. The author thought that such tests would 
have wider use if they were more selective and less 
expensive and if their values were more generally 
known. While for instructional purposes such tests 
need not be standardized in the manner of the Ameri- 
can Council tests, the criteria for the construction and 
selection of any examination should be (a) validity— 
the degree to which it measures what it purports to 
measure; (b) reliability—the degree of uniformity 
with which it measures whatever it does measure; 
(c) objectivity; (d) ease of administration (2: No. 
405). It is worthy of remark, however, that despite 
the great increase in the number of Objective tests 
within the last two decades, including additions of cul- 
tural tests (Alpern, 3: No. 885; Peebles, 3: No. 887; 
Tharp, 3: No. 888; Venn, 3: No. 889), little has been 
done to devise objective measures of composition 
ability or reading speed. It is probable that, in the 
case of at least the first of these abilities, research 
will have to determine the character of the desired 
Skill before test makers can prepare satisfactory in- 
struments for measuring progress. In line with the 
greater emphasis on the speaking aim there has been 
increased demand for tests of aural and oral skills. 
These tests will be noted in a later section. 

Reading. Until the publication of a nation-wide 
study of the degree of attainment of language objec- 
tives (Se) and Buswell’s analysis of the nature of 
foreign-language reading (5c), it was assumed, some- 
What casually, that the usual two-year course was 
capable of producing Teading ability similar to that 
of the student in the vernacular. Buswell reported 
that the middle half of the usual high-school or col- 
lege class does not attain this level Of achievement by 
the end of two years and that the attainment of the 
group he studied fell below that of a group of “ex- 
pert” readers by an amount which probably repre- 
Sents about one year of additional study. He found 
no striking differences in progress in reading French, 
Spanish, or German when studied under similar con- 
ditions, and for that reason he assumed that during 
equal periods of time approximately equal degrees of 
maturity may be attained in the three languages. The 
term “expert” is used by Buswell to designate the 
reader who, in contrast to the performance by the 
rest of the group, has made the same adaptation to the 
demands of reading Ordinary material with ease and 
rapidity as the fifth-grade pupil has made to suitable 
material in the vernacular. It therefore Seems logical 
to propose such a degree of ability as the reading aim 
of the two-year course. 

Although there has been no disagreement about 
the acceptance of reading ability as a fundamental 
aim, there has been much controversy concerning the 
best way of attaining this skill. Traditionally the in- 
struction has consisted chiefly of oral reading, of 
translation from the foreign language into the ver- 
nacular, and of intensive grammar analysis of limited 
amounts of reading material. Some 92 per cent of 
the 569 teachers who answered a questionnaire (Se: 
239-41) considered “intensive” reading a better intro- 
duction to reading development at the first-year level 
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than training in “extensive” reading, and 62 per cent 
of these still favored “intensive” reading drill for the 
second year of language study. If median perform- 
ance on American Council reading tests may serve as 
a criterion, it can be concluded that language teachers 
have been directing instructional emphasis to the 
Wrong type of activity and have been providing in- 
sufficient practice in actual reading (Se: 74-88). Heft- 
ner (3: No. 19) recorded the following data as of 1936 
Concerning the teaching of German in 58 public 
schools and 23 private schools in the United States: 
(a) 50 per cent of the high schools and 43 per cent 
of the private schools began reading during the first 
month; (b) 26 per cent of the high schools and 18 
per cent of the private schools deferred reading until 
the second semester; (c) most schools assigned no 
outside reading until the second year and only 3 high 
schools assigned collateral reading in English on Ger- 
man culture; (d) 40 per cent of the high schools and 
56 per cent of the private schools did little reading 
“for comprehension” during the first year, and only 
23 per cent of the high schools and 13 per cent of 
the private schools did all or most of their reading 
in this way; (e) the number of pages read in the 
high schools averaged 60 for the first term, 90 for the 
second, and 135 for the third. The private schools 
averaged less than 10 pages more per term. 

Such findings in regard to the meager amount of 
Treading in the average course are corroborated bya 
study of 84 courses of study (6d: 88-99) showing that 
with two exceptions the committees which prepared 
these documents still deemed it wise to adhere to tra- 
ditional prescriptions of 75 to 100 pages for the first 
year and of 250 to 300 pages for the second year. 
Hence the recommendations of the annual amount of 
Treading by high-school students of French and Ger- 
man made by the Committee of Twelve in 1898 have 
held good for a period of forty years. 

Many of the debates concerning the best means 
of Obtaining reading mastery have resulted from a 
misunderstanding of the basic nature of reading in a 
foreign language and of the type of response which 
indicates most clearly an understanding of the mate- 
rial read. Many courses of study, especially of the 
direct-method type (6d: 88-89), state that the student 
may learn to read the foreign language in exactly 
the way he learned to read the vernacular, i.e. by 
first attaining Oral-aural mastery. Such an argument 
ignores the fact that there is a fundamental psycho- 
logical difference between the two types of reading; 
in the vernacular the Spoken symbol serves the be- 
inner as the point of reference for understanding 
the written symbol, but in the foreign language it is 
the vernacular meaning rather than the spoken for- 
eign word which must serve the beginner as the point 
Of reference for comprehension. Hence it is impos- 
sible to make the pupil “think in the foreign lan- 
Buage,” especially in the early stages, when a certain 
amount of mental translation is essential (Sparkman, 
2: No. 181; Zarembski, 3: No. 87). b 

At this point it is interesting to note that, while 
many teachers wish to avoid “translation-thinking, 
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both classroom practice and textbook exercises em- 
phasize the use of translation both ways as a testing 
and teaching device. That oral and written transla- 
tion can indicate understanding of only a very limited 
amount of material and hence is wasteful of time is 
the most obvious criticism of such a practice. More 
serious is the fact that, unless translation is gradually 
eliminated as an important classroom activity, the 
pupil will form deciphering habits which will actually 
interfere with developing the ability to read large 
amounts of material with speed and comprehension 
to a degree approximating vernacular reading (15: 
235-36). Since progress in rate and in comprehension 
of reading in the vernacular is directly related to the 
amount of reading done (Se: 170), it is fair to assume 
that a similar relationship exists in the case of reading 
a foreign language. 

However, it is obvious that a mere increase in un- 
directed reading of material chosen haphazardly from 
all levels of difficulty cannot produce reading efficiency 
within the two-year period. The appearance of word 
and idiom counts has resulted in the evaluation of 
existing texts on the basis of vocabulary difficulty and 
in the construction of suitable materials for increasing 
systematically the ability to recognize in context the 
most frequently met words of the foreign language. 
Until recently the rare attempts (such as the studies 
by Stone and others, 3: Nos. 519, 541) to judge texts 
on the basis of syntactical difficulty have met with 
little success, but this situation may be ameliorated 
When or if authors begin to use the various syntax 
counts in textbook construction. 

The problem of providing sufficient reading experi- 
ence is complicated by the fact that very little material 
of a literary character is written within the narrow 
scope of the beginning student’s vocabulary and that 
the limited material available is below the intellectual 
interest of the high-school or college student. To 
reniedy this situation, many interesting works have 
been rewritten within the vocabulary limits of the 
elementary language student (e.g. 6d: 81-88—French: 
Nos. 6, 16, 26, 30, 33, 35, 51, 52, 57; German: No. 
25; Spanish: Nos. 16, 24, 35; 6d: 78, No. 1; also 2: 
Nos. 207, 208, 211, 213; 3: Nos. 421, 425). West has 
done much to develop a technique of reducing the 
length and speeding up the incidence of a given word 
in proportion to the reading rate of the beginner (3: 
No. 427). 

Studies which diagnosed the defects of earlier tech- 
niques and defined the nature of the reading process 
have stimulated the organization of courses and the 
composition of texts which take more direct account 
of the need for providing wide reading experience in 
the two-year course. West (22: Part Il) has made 
comprehensive and significant contributions to the 
Problem of teaching young people to read a nonre- 
lated foreign language in a maximum period of two 
Years. The positive elements of this experiment in- 
Volved: (a) much practice in reading texts graded 
according to vocabulary and structural difficulty as 
based on available word counts; (b) use of materials 
appropriate to the intellectual level of the students in 
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question; (c) urging the class to avoid translation and 
to try deliberately to understand by thought units 
rather than by isolated words; (d) use of fore-ques- 
tions and after-questions as a means of diagnosing 
comprehension; (e) exercises in speaking and writing 
as an aid to increasing reading skill rather than for 
the purpose of developing a high degree of active 
skill. 

A careful study of the nature of real reading ability 
and how to acquire it was reported by Pargment (4e: 
No. 220). Reading should begin early in the course, 
as soon as a foundation of correct pronunciation 
habits can be acquired with a small basis of gram- 
matical principles and recognition of necessary verb 
forms. Easy reading material, selected on the basis of 
content and difficulty, need not be infantile just be- 
cause it is easy. Pargment believes that opposition to 
simplified texts as such is gradually subsiding. 

Early successful results are reported by Eddy (2: 
No. 17), Steep (2: No. 195), and Cassel (3: No. 386) 
for courses at the high-school level. Bond (for 
French) and Hagboldt (for German) conducted ex- 
perimentation in rapid reading at the University of 
Chicago with grammar reduced to recognition needs 
(2: Nos. 163, 176). More recent experiments are re- 
ported for the high school by Maronpot (4b: No. 269) 
and for the college by Russell (4b: No. 293). Maron- 
pot believes that the success of a reading approach 
depends on teachers “sold” on the philosophy of living 
the learning act—learning to read by reading—on 
effective use of properly graded materials, and on 
intelligent use of objective testing: Russell cites evi- 
dence that with use of graded reading materials stu- 
dents learn to read better and more efficiently than 
do students using nongraded materials, that they can 
be reading several pages a day by the sixth week of 
study, and that they can read 1300 to 1400 pages in 
a school year. Fitzgerald (35) adds his plea for the 
use of graded materials, answering quips at “word- 
counters” with the plain fact that students possessing 
a 1000-word vocabulary just cannot read a 5000-word 
anthology of literature. Blayne (4f: No. 23; 29) re- 
ports that at Menlo (High) School, Stanford Uni- 
versity, students reach an average speed of 166 words 
a minute with 95 per cent comprehension at the end 
of sixteen weeks. At the end of a year “on materials 
written within its resources of vocabulary and syntax, 
the class read Spanish as rapidly and comprehendingly 
as the average high-school student reads English.” He 
lists eight steps by which this achievement was ac- 
quired. 

Vocabulary and idiom. The growing interest in 
determining what vocabulary items are essential for 
a given purpose and by what means vocabulary learn- 
ing may be improved is evident from the fact that 
60 per cent of the investigations recorded for the 
period 1930-37 deal with this problem. Such studies 
as those by Bement and Smith (3: No. 491), Blackburn 
(2: No. 247), and Stover (2: No. 263) showed that 
vocabularies of many commonly used texts were too 
large and contained many words of low frequency. 
Moreover, the last of these studies, dealing with a 
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group of French reading and grammar texts used 
together in a given high school, showed that (cf. also 
3: No. 520): (a) the vocabularies of the grammar and 
reading texts which supplied the content of this course 
of study had a low correlation in respect to vocabu- 
lary items; (b) the vocabulary of the second-year 
books was more than three times the size of the first- 
year; (c) nearly one half of the total number of 
words occurred in only one reading text. A similar 
lack of vocabulary agreement between ten elementary 
Spanish grammars was reported by Elsie Jamieson 
(1: 270), who found that the shortest list contained 
1020 different words and the longest, 3432. In the 
4488 different words of the ten texts, all widely used 
in elementary courses, only 249 items were found to 
be common to all. Similar results were obtained for 
German by Schuster (3: No. 533). 

Other studies established the difficulty of the vocab- 
ularies of various texts as measured by frequency 
ratings in the vocabulary lists of the various lan- 
guages: French, Vander Beke (51); German, Morgan 
(5j); Spanish, Buchanan (5b). A frequency count 
of vocabulary has been made of Brazilian Portuguese 
(6a); a working list exists for Italian (46); and a count 
for Russian is under Way (40). Such studies as those 
by Wade and Banner (3: No. 494), Emery (2: No. 
251), Haygood (2: No. 253), and Calbick (3: No. 493), 
all based on “running” words rather than on “dif- 
ferent" words, provide specific information concern- 
ing the vocabulary difficulty of a large number of 
popular texts. The findings of these investigators 
point to the following conclusions: (a) the Buchanan 
and the Vander Beke word lists are valid instruments 
for measuring the difficulty and suitability of reading- 
text vocabularies; (b) a basic Teading vocabulary in 
French or in Spanish would include all the items in 
Part I of the Vander Beke or of the Buchanan com- 
Pilation and from Part II the first 1000 items, the 
third group of 500, and the majority of the fourth 
500 (6d: 219-43). These findings were corroborated 
for Spanish by Evelyn White (23). Coleman con- 
cluded on the basis of the studies by Emery, Haygood, 
Calbick, and Wade and Banner that, after the first 
2000 items, the contribution made by the subsequent 
groups of 1000 diminishes so Tapidly that vocabulary 
study after this point should probably tend in the 
direction of the special Vocabulary needed for reading 
Works of particular interest to the group or the indi- 
vidual. Hendrie (3: No. 506) placed the figure at 
about the same point, considering Part I and the first 
2000 items of the French Word Book adequate for 
Postgraduation reading. 

To facilitate the learning of an “essential” vVocabu- 
lary, various “minimum” lists have been constructed 
by experts who have utilized available counts. Among 
these are A Basic French Vocabulary (Tharp and 
others, 3: No. 543; revised edition, J. B. Tharp. 
Holt, 1939), Basic Word and Idiom Lists for Ger- 
man (Vail, 3: No. 547), Minimum Standard German 
Vocabulary Dictionary (Wadepuhl and Morgan, 3: 
No. 549), and Keniston’s Basic List of Spanish Words 
and Idioms (3: No. 5 12). Keniston revised and pub- 
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lished his list as A Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms (Heath, 1941). H. J. Russell published a list 
entitled Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms 
(Oxford Univ. Press, revised 1947). 

Using the first of these “minimum” lists, A Basic 
French Vocabulary, Tharp (50) directed a number of 
investigations implementing his procedure for meusu:- 
ing vocabulary difficulty in terms of: (a) index of 
density—total running words divided by “burden” 
Words, a high index indicating a high frequency of 
repetition of individual items and a large nonburden 
contextual setting; (b) frequency index—burden 
Words are given a point-ratio number. in terms of 
their proportionate bulk in any one 500-word group 
of the BFV, and the total of the point-ratio numbers 
is divided by the total number of burden words; (c) 
index of difficulty—frequency index divided by index 
Of density. On the basis of his findings Tharp pointed 
out two possible ways of “simplifying” a text: (a) sub- 
stitute frequent words for rare Words, thus reducing 
the frequency index while retaining the same density; 
(b) expand the contextual support, using no new 
Words except “safe” cognates, thereby increasing the 
density ratio while keeping the frequency index 
constant. 

While much attention has been devoted to vocabu- 
lary studies, little work has been done in connection 
with idiomatic expressions, largely, perhaps, because 
of the difficulty of determining what constitutes an 
idiom from the recognition standpoint. The follow- 
ing idiom counts are available for German, Spanish, 
and French respectively: Hauch (5), Keniston (5i), 
and Cheydleur (5d). Just how many of the items in 
these lists can and should be known to the student at 
the various levels of language study is not yet deter- 
mined. In French, however, Marie Johnston (3: No. 
510) and Lewis (3: No. 514) concluded from a study 
of the idioms in a group of ungraded texts that the 
second-year student should recognize and cOMpre- 
hend at least the first 100 expressions of List A in 
Cheydleur’s French Idiom List and that the most im- 
portant idioms are composed of words having a high 
Tank in the French Word Book. 

Any statement of the scope of vocabulary knowl- 
edge to be required at the various stages of study 
must take into account the extent to which the stu- 
dent may be expected to recognize cognates. If the 
data presented in the studies by Eddy (1: No. 271), 
Hagboldt (2: No. 231), Limper (2: No. 256), and Buck 
(2: No. 248) are correct, there is an extremely high 
percentage of cognates in French, Spanish, German, 
and English. Limper reported that after the first 500 
items in Vander Beke about 60 per cent (sic!) Wee 
cognates for the English-speaking student. Marjorie 
Johnston (14) found that some 1350 items (35 per 
cent) of the 3819 most common Spanish words (the 
first 3022 words of the Buchanan list plus 797 drawn 
from 7 supplementary lists) are cognates of COS: 
sponding entries in the 3889 most common English 
words (first 3000 words of Thorndike’s Teacher’ s 
Word Book plus 889 words from 10 “basic” lists in 
English). Indeed, 626 of the cognates have the same 
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frequency rating in terms of groups of thousands in 
both the English and Spanish lists. 

In an attempt to test actual student knowledge of 
Spanish cognates, Miller and Farr (41) discovered 
that: (a) the average high-school student has a 
recognition knowledge of some 750 Spanish cognates 
before beginning the study of Spanish; (b) there is a 
marked tendency toward a directly proportional re- 
lationship between ability to recognize cognates and 
high-school achievement, progress through the school 
grades, and increased command of the vernacular; 
(c) the proportion of easily recognized cognates 
diminishes with each successive group of 1000 in the 
Buchanan list while that of the less easily recognized 
cognates increases. The tendency noted in (c) prob- 
ably results from the fact that, whereas cognate rela- 
tions are no less marked or numerous in the lower 
frequency groups of the Buchanan list, the vernacular 
equivalent of the less common Spanish item usually 
falls in the lower frequency range of the Thorndike 
list and is not known by the average high-school 
student. 

On the basis of such findings one would conclude 
that the student’s ability to comprehend at sight a 
large number of foreign words (even within the basic 
2000 word limit) is closely correlated with his knowl- 
edge of the vernacular. Evidence presented by Lim- 
per (2: No. 256; 3: No. 515) and Abramowitz (3: No. 
934) pointed to two conclusions: (a) Like any other 
aspect of the language-learning situation the kinship 
between words in the vernacular and in a foreign lan- 
guage or between words in two foreign languages 
must be stressed in teaching if the student is to be 
aware of such relationships. (b) It is not safe to 
assume understanding of foreign cognates of vernacu- 
lar terms unless English frequency lists suggest that 
the latter are within the student’s vocabulary range. 

If we accept the hypothesis that the first year of 
language study at the high-school level can carry a 
vocabulary load of about 2000 items (of which some 
800 are recognizable cognates), we are faced with the 
need of discovering the best means of incorporating 
these items into the reading matter of the course. 
During the first stage the author or editor of a read- 
ing text must seek to repeat desirable vocabulary 
items rather than to vary them as it would be desir- 
able to do in normal written discourse in the native 
language. It has been suggested that new words be 
introduced in a text at the rate of one new to 60 or 
70 known running words (West, 2: No. 213; Cochran, 
2: No. 207; 3: No. 421). In the earliest stages the 
need for introducing sufficient new words to create a 
reading situation would entail a higher percentage of 
new items while later in the course, where the pur- 
Pose is to increase confidence through practice with 
known materials, the density might decrease to one 
new word per hundred running words (Coleman, 3: 
No. 422). Various estimates have been made as to 
the number of times a new word should be repeated 
In close succession to insure learning. One set of 
texts provides for three occurrences of new items 
(Cochran, 3: No. 421) while others attempt to pro- 
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vide more frequent repetitions of each new term. It 
should be noted here, however, that the exact rela- 
tionship of the number of repetitions of a word or 
expression to learning that item is unknown. For this 
reason assertions on this point spring from personal 
opinion and experience rather than from demonstra- 
tion. Although West worked out a set of rules to be 
followed in the construction of the English texts which 
he used most successfully with Bengali children (21: 
266-77), his conclusions on this point cannot be car- 
ried over in unaltered form to the foreign-language 
situation in this country because of obvious differ- 
ences in regard to type of pupil, length of the course, 
and relationship in the two cases between the pupil's 
mother tongue and the new language. 

How much of this new vocabulary knowledge of 
a recognition type will become a part of the student's 
active vocabulary? A study by Pell (3: No. 523) of 
the active and passive vocabularies of over 3000 first-, 
second-, and third-year students revealed the follow- 
ing tendencies which agree with the findings reported 
by Morgan and Oberdeck (see 5a), Dickenson (3: 
No. 495), and Shane (3: No. 535): (a) the range of 
difference between the highest and lowest score within 
the same group was greatest in the first year and least 
in the second year; (b) the passive vocabulary ex- 
ceeded the active vocabulary from the outset; (c) the 
ratio of the passive to the active vocabulary decreased 
with each year of study; (d) the rate of decrease was 
much more rapid between the second and third years 
than between the first and second; (e) the difference 
in favor of passive vocabulary remained appreciable 
throughout the three years of study. It must be 
added, however, that the assumptions underlying the 
construction of the tests used in these inquiries, as 
well as the interpretations of the scores obtained, 
cannot be accepted without reservation. 

In regard to the best method of learning vocabu- 
lary, not much scientific evidence of a positive nature 
is available. Although numerous study techniques 
for active vocabulary mastery have been suggested 
from time to time (e.g. Seibert, 2: No. 261; Hand- 
schin, 1: 173), actual attainment (when experimentally 
studied) did not appear to benefit from the applica- 
tion of certain popularly accepted procedures. Huse 
(13: 212-13) found that: (a) in short word lists 
there were no striking gains from grouping the words 
according to difficulty, grammatical classification, or 
meaning when the recall is not similarly organized; 
(b) “presenting units of. expression in combination 
with other unfamiliar units (in a fixed unfamiliar 
sentence context) is extremely wasteful if the intent 
is to teach the meaning of these units separately or 
in varying combinations.” In support of the latter 
conclusion he pointed to the astonishing results with 
four subjects who, when words were presented “indi- 
vidually with their meanings, needed only 16 repeti- 
tions to learn them for recall, either individually or 
in combination, but needed 33 repetitions to learn the 
same items when presented in phrases. These conclu- 
sions, although based on a small number of cases, 
seem to warrant a revision of some direct-method 
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tenets of vocabulary presentation. On the other hand 
an experiment by Seibert (4f: No. 177) showed the 
value of context for inferring meanings, especially 
with proper teacher helps and suggestions. 

An early experiment by Luise Schliiter (48) provides 
valuable data concerning the relative merits of vari- 
ous methods of organizing vocabulary items for pres- 
entation. In regard to the relative efficacy of the 
foreign-word-vernacular-word arrangement versus the 
vernacular-word-foreign-word plan, she found that 
the latter is better if the aim is improved recognition 
knowledge but that the reverse order is preferable if 
the aim is increased reproduction ability. Concern- 
ing ‘he value of associating the foreign word with the 
object rather than with the vernacular word, Schliiter 
found that no one method demonstrated marked 
Superiority, nor did either method of presentation 
insure the same method of learning since, even when 
an object was presented, the subjects tended to think 
of a vernacular word or even to pronounce the ver- 
nacular word before recalling the foreign equivalent. 
In much the same way the learner often thought of 
the object before the foreign word when the vernacu- 
lar word was given. One of her results refutes a 
commonly accepted direct-method principle. She 
found that in approximately 70 per cent of the cases 
the learner responded with the Vernacular word despite 
the use of the direct-method procedure which en- 
deavored to prevent its occurrence to the learner's 
mind. 

Hence, despite some scientific investigation and 
much speculation, we still know little about how 
much or what kind of study beyond the recognition 
stage will result in active Vocabulary knowledge. 
Huse suggested that experimentation should begin not 
with an attempt to verify a general theory but with 
small specific problems, on the assumption that when 
information is available on many small points the 
problem of method will no longer be acute. Among 
the general problems to be Solved, he mentioned the 
following: how Vocabulary should be presented; 
Whether words should be grouped according to gender, 
meaning, or difficulty; what kind of exercise is effec- 
tive (13: 188). But when these and other similar prob- 
lems have been solved, pedagogical experimentation 
must determine the best technique for correlating the 
learning of vocabulary and of grammar in such a Way 
as to enable the student to use even a limited active 
Vocabulary in properly constructed sentences. 

Grammar. The formal study of grammar has long 
Occupied the center of the stage as attested by the rela- 
tive importance ascribed to it in course marks (5g: 
98-103) and in college-entrance examinations, by the 
time assigned to it in instruction, and by the space 
devoted to it in textbooks (3: No. 11). This emphasis 
is due to the assumption that training in grammar 
contributes directly to ability to use the language cor- 
rectly in oral and in written composition and indi- 
rectly to power to read the language. Numerous 
recent studies, based on achievement-test results, cor- 
roborate earlier findings which showed that nO such 
Skills are produced in the case of at least the lower 
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50 per cent of the average class after two years of 
the usual drill in grammar and in oral usage (Se: 74), 

A study by Harvey demonstrated how little accuracy 
in composition is to be expected of selected pupils 
after the usual two- or three- or even four-year course 
in French (3: No. 311). Investigations by Richardson 
and Davis yielded no less discouraging evidence of 
lack of attainment in functional grammar as measured 
by the American Council Alpha and Beta grammar 
tests. K. Davis (3: No. 310) studied achievement in 
French grammar as indicated by returns from 400 
sets of Forms A and B of the American Council test 
at each of six semester levels in 21 different high 
schools. By the end of the fourth semester, when only 
17 per cent of the group which began the language 
might be expected to continue for a third year, only 
25 of the 50 test items were “satisfactorily” answered, 
and performance on only Section IV of the test, deal- 
ing with disjunctive personal pronouns, was satisfactory 
in its entirety. 

A similar inquiry by N. Richardson (3: No. 312) 
showed that 254 college freshmen, after two years 
Of high-school French, made over 80 per cent of error 
in each of the following constructions in the Ameri- 
can Council Beta test for junior high schools: relative 
que, present negative of avoir sommeil, imperfect 
interrogative of avoir raison, agreement of past par- 
ticiple with direct object, spelling change of se lever 
in the present, present of s'appeler, trop + noun, 
indirect object pronoun and past indefinite form, 
third plural interrogative of avoir soif, en France, and 
elles sont allées a... 

Since the traditional emphasis on grammar has not 
resulted in the usual two-year course in either func- 
tional or formal knowledge of the grammatical phe- 
nomena usually regarded as essential, it appears that 
there should be a readjustment of teaching aims and 
practices. It is generally accepted that reading ability 
is a basic aim of the two-year course and, hence, 
the grammatical items should be selected and taught 
for the purpose of facilitating reading comprehension. 
Within the past twenty years some progress has been 
made in the determination of syntactical phenomena 
of most frequent occurrence in wide samplings of 
literature from the various languages. The Keniston 
Spanish Syntax List (3: No. 326) is based on a 
sampling of 600,000 running words drawn from 60 
texts of the period 1900-33. The List includes 2200 
constructions, of which 70 proved to be so common 
that counting them was discontinued at an early 
stage. Only those constructions are included which 
Occurred in three or more of the units of 10,000 
running words from each text. Range and frequency 
figures are also given for the occurrences of over 
1600 individual Spanish forms, words, and phrases. 
The compiler found that current texts all too often 
slighted constructions of frequent occurrence and 
stressed others of relatively rare appearance despite 
the reiterated statement of textbook authors and 
editors that they mean to limit the grammar work to 


‘reading needs, at least during the elementary Stage. 


The French Syntax List was completed in 1943 
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by Clark and Poston (6b), with some supervision by 
Keniston after the death of Coleman, who had 
started it. It is based on sixty units of 10,000 words 
cach, all in prose to assure normal syntactical phe- 
nomena. About one third of the selections are from 
drama and at least half of the materials represent 
conversation. As in previous counts, certain items 
were s0 frequent in early checking that they were 
considered of highest frequency and were marked * 
in the list; there are 85 such items. In the final com- 
pilation no construction was admitted whose range was 
less than three. As in Spanish, numerous items were 
found of importance much greater than the usual 
treatment in grammars indicates; other items, usually 
given major stress in elementary grammars, are so 
infrequent that they do not justify inclusion. 

The harmony between the application of the princi- 
ple of range and frequency to syntactical phenomena 
and to vocabulary and idiom is strongly suggested 
by Keniston’s comparison of the content of the Span- 
ish Syntax List with his Spanish Idiom List (5i) and 
with the Buchanan Spanish Word Book (5b). AL 
though based on different texts, these counts showed 
a close relationship in the determination of the higher 
frequencies; indeed, the 24 commonest verbs of the 
Syntax List and of the Idiom List were identical. 
The author concluded that constructions occurring in 
30 of the units examined for the Syntax List are com- 
parable in importance to the first 650 words in 
Buchanan, and that constructions appearing in 15 of 
the Syntax List units are comparable to the first 2000 
items in Buchanan. On the basis of an analysis of 
available counts it was Keniston’s conclusion that the 
basic material for the two-year high-school Spanish 
course should be the first 1300-1400 words of the 
Word count and the phenomena of the Syntax List 
Which have a range and frequency of 20-33 and 
above. Such an equipment should enable the student 
to understand 85 to 90 per cent of the average prose 
text (3: No. 326). 

One would think that after syntax counts were 
available, authors would hasten to use scientific evi- 
dence in constructing beginning textbooks. The rush 
has been a slow walk, for only Keniston’s Learning 
Spanish and Reading Spanish (Holt, 1938, 1940) 
have, to the knowledge of the writer, made use of the 
recommendations in the Spanish Syntax List. Since 
the publication of the lists, numerous grammar text- 
books in Spanish and French have been written and 
Publishers have printed them without any knowledge 
of the existence of these lists. 

A number of less extensive studies have provided 
data concerning the verbal phenomena of most fre- 
quent occurrence in material of a literary character. 
A preliminary report (3: No. 318) noted that of the 
Verbal phenomena counted the past descriptive tense 
Was by far the most frequently met, comprising over 
One fourth of the total of over 41,000 constructions 
counted. Moreover, of the categories counted, the 
first three—use of the past descriptive, of reflexive 
Verbs, and of the infinitive without preposition— 
furnished a total of 53 per cent of the verbal items. 
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These findings agree with those of Lake (2: No. 281), 
Jackson (2: No. 277), Sudran (2: No. 287), and Bacon 
(3: No. 315) on the following points: (a) the past 
descriptive tense has a greater frequency of occurrence 
than any other of the items counted, the infinitive in 
all of its uses the next largest, and the reflexive verb, 
including the reciprocal, the third highest; (b) sub- 
junctive and conditional forms occur with surprising 
rarity, and concessive clauses, other than those intro- 
duced by bien que or quoique, are extremely infre- 
quent. Available evidence seems to support Bacon's 
conclusion (3: No. 315) that students whose primary 
aim is reading “need only a recognition knowledge of 
verbal constructions other than those which involve 
the commoner participal and infinitive usages and the 
phenomena of the indicative mood.” 

No detailed information concerning a syntax count 
in German is available at this writing, and there is a 
general paucity of data concerning this language on 
the pedagogical side. However, Stanley Sharp (3: 
No. 330) found that strong verbs provided more than 
13 per cent of the running words of five popular 
German reading texts, or more than one strong verb 
per line of reading matter, and more than one fifth 
of the vocabularies of these five texts. Since there 
was much more overlapping of strong verbs from one 
work to another than of nouns or of weak verbs, since 
strong verbs constituted 1.2 to 14.7 per cent of the 
running words included in such examinations as the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and since more 
than 50 per cent of a typical second-year German 
class failed on a test of 12 such strong verbs, Sharp 
concluded that this phenomenon merited special at- 
tention. 5S. Shonfeld (3: No. 331) found that the role 
of subjunctive forms in high-school reading material 
and in the College Entrance Examination Board and 
Regents’ examinations did not justify the importance 
attached to them by teachers of German and authors 
of grammar texts. 

Although no extensive data are available for gram- 
matical phenomena other than the verb, it seems safe 
to advise a reduced emphasis for purposes of reading 
French on such items as the various uses of articles, 
complementary infinitive, imperfect subjunctive, uses 
of the subjunctive in certain dependent clauses, and 
use of ne after verbs of fearing (Duchan, 3: No. 326). 

There has been much investigation of the grammati- 
cal knowledge essential for reading, but studies relat- 
ing to items necessary to conversation are rare. 
Arnold (2: No. 267; 3: No. 314) and Hills and Ander- 
son (2: No. 274-75) studied tense frequency in Span- 
ish, French, and Italian plays and agreed on the im- 
portance of the present indicative and the infinitive 
for oral use. Arnold concluded that the forms neces- 
sary for conversation are the present, the future, the 
imperative, and perhaps the conditional. For French 
(3: No. 314) they would be the present, the present 
perfect, the imperative, the infinitive, the imperfect; 
for Spanish the present, the infinitive, the imperative, 
the present subjunctive, the gerund; for Italian the 
present, the infinitive, the present perfect, the im- 
perfect, the imperative. Kaulfers (4f: No. 106) offers 
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models and exercises to show that acquiring the 
Brammar needed for conversation need not be fright- 
ening or dull. 

Numerous devices have been suggested for teach- 
ing specific grammatical items, but little has been 
done to evaluate the various procedures (see “Method” 
infra). It is generally agreed (e.g. Neuse, 3: No. 262) 
that necessary grammar explanations should be made 
in the vernacular. Although a large portion of in- 
structional time in many schools is still devoted to 
translation into the foreign language, research findings 
are not favorable to this type of activity, either per se 
Or for its effect on the attainment of other skills, such 
as reading. The recommendations in most publica- 
tions dealing with this problem spring either from 
personal opinion or from experiments not scientifically 
controlled. One objective inquiry by A. Harvey 
(3: No. 311) showed that the usual program did not 
produce at the end of two or even three or four years 
any real composition ability as judged by conformity 
to grammatical usage. Harvey’s conclusions are 
Supported by those of Davis (3: No. 310) and Richard- 
son (3: No. 312) for French and Hathaway for Ger- 
man (2: No. 291). These findings indicated that the 
traditional stress on Written translation of grammati- 
cally “loaded” material did not result in mastery of 
those specific items, nor did it seem to result in any 
automatic transfer of training to other language 
activities which demand only Tecognition knowledge 
Of these items. 

After one attempt to measure the effect of substi- 
tuting dictation practice for the usual English-to- 
French translation drill, it was found that, when com- 
pared with translation-trained pupils, those who had 
had dictation practice scored higher on the dictation 
Section of the Regents’ examination, slightly better on 
the English-to-French question, and about the same 
On reading comprehension (Tropp, 3: No. 300). If 
One grants that dictation serves in actual instruction 
aS a diagnostic device for indicating deficiencies in 
spelling and in aural comprehension, neither the fore- 
going study nor any others available at this time 
Prove dictation to be sufficiently valuable per se or in 
transfer effects to justify the Considerable attention 
often accorded it even in Courses avowedly aimed at 
reading skill. In courses directed at an oral approach, 
however, Armitage (27) shows the Value of dictation, 
especially with an entire class at the blackboard, for 
inductive study of grammar, for Vocabulary fixation, 
for question-answering as a Spur to conversation, and 
finally for that last Stage of “‘self-dictation,” free 
composition, on given topics or on résumés of read- 
ing assignments. 

While most textbooks, even for beginners, contain 
much drill in grammar and in composition, research 
data have not Supported the supposition that such 
exercises result to any appreciable degree either in 
active or in recognition control of the language. Here 
We need investigation to determine the Various skills 
and kinds of knowledge which combine to make up 
composition ability, which Erammar items are needed 
for the attainment of active skill, what are the best 
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Ways of testing the ability to write in the foreign 
language, and how to make Srammar learning cary 
Over to active use of the language. 

Oral attainment. Ability to use and to comprehend 
the foreign language in its spoken form is hi 
desirable. However, it is commonly agreed (eg. 1: 
170; Se: 45-47) that with rare exceptions students 
do not leave the two-year language course with ability 
to speak the language in any real sense of the term. 
Despite the fact that the direct method emphasizes 
the importance of oral skill, West (22) found that in 
the average foreign-language class taught by the direct 
method the individual Pupil got about 55 seconds of 
actual speaking practice per day, while one half of 
the class time was given over to the asking of ques- 
tions by the teacher. (See also Rice, Sa: 452-54.) 
Hence it may be expected that the pupils will make 
little gain in speaking ability. In regard to Oral-aural 
attainment it seems that in the traditional course the 
requirements cannot be in excess of the ability to use 
and understand the language within the limits of the 
active vocabulary required for the classroom. The 
ability expected in an Oral-approach course, especially 
On an intensive basis, is quite another thing, as may 
be seen in the section on “Army method.” 

Should oral training be ignored in a course devoted 
primarily to reading attainment? It is generally held 
that written symbols do not Survive unless they are 
associated with aural and kinesthetic impressions and 
that one remembers words and phrases better if he 
connects them with vocal and motor experiences 
(e.8. Boldyreff, 2: No. 140; Mercier, Price, Olinger, 
Morgan, and others, 2: Nos. 24-38; Hohlfeld, Roux, 
and de Sauzé, Se: 170). An experiment reported by 
Bovée concluded similarly (2: No. 189). Although 
there are no data concerning the degree of oral attain- 
ment necessary to reading ability, it seems justifiable 
to accept the claim that ability to pronounce written 
symbols correctly and uniformly is an aid to rapid 
comprehension of written materials (see 12: 113-14). 

In order to provide a basis for constructing pro- 
nunciation exercises, G. Cummins (3: No. 357) and 
M. Fette (3: No. 361) made studies of syllable fre- 
quency in French and in Spanish, as represented by 
Occurrences in the Vander Beke French Word Book 
and in the Buchanan Graded Spanish Word Book as 
well as in a number of texts. The writers provided 
much valuable data concerning the different syllables 
to be found in these lists and made suggestions for 
Working out practice word groups for oral drill. But, 
since a large number of syllables found in the texts 
did not occur in the isolated words of the lists, the 
Writers concluded that the word books in raw form 
did not provide an adequate basis for making pro- 
nunciation exercises without the addition of syllables 
found in connected discourse and composed of sound 
units modified by the phonetic phenomena of synaloe- 
pha and synaeresis. 

As a means of engendering the complex of motor 
habits constituting pronunciation, three methods, 
either alone or in combination, are generally SUg- 
gested: (a) imitation supplemented by practical pho- 
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netics, (b) training in active and recognition uses of 
phonetic script, and (c) the utilization of such me- 
chanical aids as the radio, phonograph, and dicta- 
phone. Cole has succinctly set forth the character- 
istics of the first two approaches and the arguments 
frequently raised for and against their use (9: 324-33). 
Sweet (20: Ch. IN) bas pointed out the weaknesses of 
pure imitation. However, it is generally agreed that, 
while a thorough knowledge of phonetics is essential to 
the teacher, pupils should learn to pronounce by pro- 
nouncing without special attention to theory (9: 328; 
Graff, 2: No. 127; Kaulfers, 2: No. 129). Although 
the use of phonetic transcription is widespread in 
foreign-language instruction, particularly of the direct- 
method type (Churchman, 2: No. 119), the exact 
value of this exercise has not yet been determined 
experimentally The use of phonetic script is de- 
fended on the grounds that it provides written sym- 
bols which are associated in the student's mind 
exclusively with the exact sounds of the foreign lan- 
guage (20: Ch. Il). 

When the problem is that of teaching the sounds of 
a nonphonetic language like English, whose spelling 
system is chaotic, to students whose vernacular is 
phonetic, such as Spanish, Fries (11) maintains that 
a system of regular symbols is indispensable. Pei 
(4f: No. 153) agrees with Fries on languages of diffi- 
cult writing systems, but thinks transcriptions may 
be superfluous for some languages. After all, there is 
no substitute for the human ear in acquiring the 
sounds of a foreign tongue, but that does not mean 
that mere imitation of a “model's” voice is sufficient 
for comprehension and retention. 

In connection with the need for training aural per- 
ception of the foreign sound as a prerequisite for 
correct oral reproduction, Kaulfers and his associates 
(e,.9. 2: No. 375 for Spanish) have devised a pro- 
cedure which extends and intensifies the aural- 
impression period, thus providing specific practice in 
aural comprehension and exploiting more fully than 
ordinary approaches the possible contribution of this 
period to the pupil’s linguistic orientation (see also 
12: 111-13). 

The use of the phonograph and radio in improving 
Oral-aural command of the language has grown in 
Popularity. Huebener (37) reports an experiment 
conducted in five New York City high schools, using 
recordings in French, German, and Spanish. Some 
schools had “laboratory” periods; others used the 
recordings once a week in class. In one group the 
high point in comprehension was reached at the 
fourth playing of a record. The author finds the 
Vocabulary range of phonograph systems too large 
and needlessly indifferent to frequency lists. Prac- 
tically no set of records is designed primarily for the 
high school but, even so, the values of this “other 
teacher” offset the disadvantages. 

Certainly the supply of disk systems is growing 
rapidly. ‘To the earlier Cortina, Linguaphone, Franco- 
Phone, Hispanophone, Erpi and similar systems by 
Victor, RCA, and other firms are now added Prac- 
tical Spanish by the Portland (Oregon) School Sys- 


tem, the Army records (made for overseas instruction 
during wartime), the Decca records, and many others. 
Henry Holt and Company hastened to record its 
Spoken Language Series, four hours of instruction on 
unbreakable “vinylite” plastic, in twenty languages of 
the Far East, Near East, North Europe, Central 
Europe, and South Europe, each set with a textbook 
and key. Abraham (24) told how the Conversaphone 
Course in Portuguese of ten disks was used in instruc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile other machines are entering the lan- 
guage classroom. Dunkel (33) offers general advice 
and technical suggestions to teachers ready to buy 
recording machines. Changnon and Kettelkamp 
(4f: No. 36) describe the use of the Mirrophone, a 
tape-recorder and playback of one-minute duration, 
as applied to French and German at the University 
of Illinois High School. Scherer (47) showed the 
possibilities of the wire recorder (the magnetic tape 
machine is similar), which is the Mirrophone extended 
to hours instead of minutes, The Soundscriber (19), 
using a new flexible and unbreakable “vinylite” 
plastic disk, is moving into the classroom, giving five 
times the recorded material of that possible on a 
10-inch acetate disk at one fifth of the cost; but the 
embossed disk gives somewhat less fidelity and much 
more surface noise than grooved disks, while wire 
and tape recorders eliminate all such noises. 

An early report on language lessons by radio by 
Lumley (3: Nos. 667, 668) is brought up to date by 
Atkinson (4f: No. 11), Radio Editor of the Modern 
Language Journal. After a history of such broad- 
casting, mostly by universities which possess their 
own stations, he lists six series of lessons in French, 
six in Spanish, four in German, and one in Italian. 
(The writer can add that lessons in Russian have 
been broadcast for several years at Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) By far the most successful application of 
radio to foreign-language teaching is described by 
De Sauzé (4f: No. 52), who tells how the Cleveland 
School System uses its own broadcasting station and 
the remarkable results obtained. 

While the development of oral skill only to the 
point of aiding reading and increasing vitality in the 
classroom seems to be the maximum possibility at 
the two-year level for the average class, it is desirable 
that those who begin the study of a foreign language 
earlier and continue it longer should develop oral- 
aural skill per se. Early attempts to determine the 
technique and the content of a course aimed at devel- 
opment of this skill have been made chiefly by ex- 
perts in the teaching of English to foreign-speaking 
children. (See, however, Hagboldt, 12: 135-43.) 
Palmer (3: Nos. 382-83) reported success in classes 
of Japanese students with a technique requiring the 
systematic memorization of sentence patterns or col- 
locations expressing socially essential ideas in an 
idiomatic manner. In line with more recent emphasis 
on the oral aim Wasley (53) and Huebener (4e: No. 
133) furnish outlines and suggestions for conversa- 
tional courses at the high-school level.  Bodier 
(4f: No. 24) tells how McGill University summer 
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Courses develop aural comprehension in French. 
Holzman (4e: No. 130) describes how German speech 
is stimulated by pictures at Rutgers; and Rose (45) 
adds similar testimony on how pictures beget ideas 
and words. Finally, Buendia (4e: No. 29) describes 
how Yale teaches Spanish under the system devised 
by Luquiens—teaching talking first, last and always.” 

The problem of determining the best Way to meas- 
ure oral-aural ability and of establishing the degree 
Of attainment in this skill essential to reading is still 
being studied; recent developments in testing are de- 
scribed under “Measurement of attainment.” A fur- 
ther question for investigation is the desirable order 
Of reading and of Oral-aural development. Teachers 
of English to foreign-speaking children, such as 
Palmer, favor oral learning before introduction to 
reading. Fries (11), working mostly with Latin- 
American adults, agrees with Palmer. It must be 
recognized, however, that the pupils included in these 
inquiries had a Considerable period of time for 
foreign-language study or that the students worked 


and students, as well 
are of the opinion that the 
foreign-language Course should yield, in addition to 
certain specific skills and abilities, a knowledge and 
appreciation of the history and culture of the foreign 
People. That such a body of knowledge and attitudes 


Of a “cultural” test administered to 379 “French” 
Seniors and 243 “non-French” Seniors in four New 
York high schools (Neuschatz, 3: No. 886). The 
two-year “French” students made scores only slightly 
higher than the “Non-French” group, a showing which 
may possibly be attributed 
typical two-year course. 
tained but little better results in an experiment Which 


neille as a “French Writer of tragedy” while only two 
made the proper connection for Racine. 

This regrettable lack of cultural attainment may 
be explained in part by the relative dearth until re- 
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had Gilman, Kurz, and the Van Hornes at an earlier 
date (6d), that references to Seography, history, and 
Social life were of high frequency but that, in Beneral, 
the treatment of such cultural items was casual and 
incidental. Moreover, the small cultural harvest 
yielded by many Treading texts, whether literary works 
Or specially constructed “daily life” matter, is Partially 
explained by the presence in them of large quantities 
of vocabulary material as compared with the length 
of the reading matter Proper (Nashorn, 3: No, 774), 

The findings of these cultural analyses Suggest that 
commonly used reading texts of an elementary char- 
acter offer insufficient material. On the other hand, 
Cultural readers Constructed ad hoc are usually in- 
effective (Se: 163), and the student is barred from 


clude many Suitable texts Written in the vernacular. 
Meek (3: No. 773) has analyzed 23 novels in English 
French background which are useful in 
teaching French culture to beginning students. 
Twelve of these Were rated “excellent” for the pur- 
pose. 

That these inquiries and recommendations have 
had a beneficial effect On text construction and edit- 
ing is indicated by the fact that in 1936 E. Babbitt 
(3: No. 759) found that first-year high-school gram- 
mar texts published since 1929 contained more cul- 
tural material than readers published before 1929. 
The writer attributed the improvements in this direc- 
tion to an effort to comply with the objectives set 
forth in the publications of the Modern Language 
Study (Se: 169-70). 

It should be noted that, whatever its value for 
increasing speed and comprehension in reading, un- 
directed and free extensive reading of even a large 
amount of material will not result in improved in- 
formational background since most students prefer 
fiction (Trotter, 3: No. 870). Consequently Trotter 
Seems justified in insisting on the principle of specific 
practice: if the aim is cultural improvement, the first- 
and second-year work must stress this aspect because 
high-school Eraduates, even with previous history 
Work, have very little informational background. 
Laura Johnson (4f: No. 97) has shown how teaching 
units at the first-year level can be built around topics, 
Of cultural interest. Tharp (18: 83-109) demonstrated 
how extensive reading units may be built to study a 
cultural topic of vital interest. 2 

Objective measurement of cultural attainment is 
relatively difficult because of the rarity of tests of 
cultural knowledge and because the profession has 
not yet proposed a definite list of the facts, the judg- 
ments, and the realia exhibits which should constitute 
the cultural section of the course at the various levels 
of study. In connection with the realization of the 
importance of the cultural aim NON 
teachers have evinced much interest in the question 0 
“integrating” the foreign-language course with the 
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rest of the curriculum in various “student-centered” 
programs. In some cases, these efforts have taken the 
form of cultural syllabi (e.g. the 1939 New York 
Auxiliary Syllabus in Modern Languages: Foreign 
Civilization and Visual-Aural Aids) which are in- 
tended to form an integral part of the foreign-lan- 
guage course although concessions are not usually 
made with regard to the number or degree of attain- 
ment of the purely linguistic aims. A number of 
schools are experimenting with more or less intensively 
“integrated” programs, but scant evidence is available 
at this writing concerning the effect of these plans on 
the attainment of either cultural knowledge or lin- 
guistic skills. ‘Those foreign-language teachers who 
hold that the primary function of the elementary 
foreign-language course is to train the pupil in one 
or more uses of the language per se are of the opinion 
that, until such objective evidence is forthcoming, 
foreign-language teachers should utilize material from 
other subject fields in order to render language work 
more interesting and educationally more profitable, 
but that they would be wise to avoid shifting the 
emphasis from the foreign language to some element 
that is as yet undefined and unmeasurable. 

In contrast to these views, an increasing number 
of teachers (e.g. Kaulfers and Roberts, 3: No. 63) 
hold that the concept of “integration” must be enlarged 
to signify a whole language-arts curriculum integrated 
within itself and with other subjects and organized 
in the light of the theory that the major function of 
the elementary or terminal two-year course is to pro- 
vide a cultural and social orientation. This aim em- 
braces increased knowledge and appreciation of the 
foreign civilization, improved command of the ver- 
nacular, and a degree of linguistic skill sufficient to 
attain these aims to an extent compatible with the 
abilities, interests, and educational and vocational 
Purposes of the individual student. Such an argument 
is based on the premise that the foreign-language 
Program must provide an offering for every kind of 
Student and that the heterogeneous high-school popu- 
lation can be served by differentiated course offerings 
Which are avowedly terminal for those pupils who do 
not attend college and which include courses (chiefly 
in the vernacular) suited to the needs of those who 
usually fail or are barred from language study as 
Well as offerings for those who will continue language 
Work in college. One such high-school program 
Proposed by Kaulfers (3: No. 694) would include: 
(a) preparatory offerings emphasizing language as 
2 tool, intended for language majors in senior high 
school; (b) language-arts orientation courses, for the 
Junior-high-school level; (c) surveys of national cul- 
tures, for lower division senior high and junior high 
school; (d) integrated courses which emphasize lan- 
Buages as media for the various cultures, designed to 
Serve as alternate courses at the ninth-, tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade levels. 

Although the earliest examples of such socially 
Oriented programs were designed for pupils of lower 
linguistic ability (3: Nos. 792-93), the Stanford Lan- 
8uage Arts Investigation, in which ten schools in 
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three states participated under the direction of Kaul- 
fers, Kefauver, and Roberts, represents the first long- 
term, complete application of the principle involved. 
In addition to numerous articles published by the 
experimenting teachers, Kaulfers exposed his pro- 
gram in Modern Language for Modern Schools 
(McGraw-Hill, 1942). A collection of reports of the 
integrating experiments with the title Foreign Lan- 
Zuages and Cultures in American Education (McGraw- 
Hill, 1942) was published by the Investigation. Per- 
haps the most important result, however, was the 
Spanish textbook series by Kaulfers, with advice and 
suggestions by other experimenters, entitled Voces 
de las Américas and Voces de las Espaiias, (Holt, 
1947, 1948) and the accompanying charts, recordings, 
and self-teaching grammar reference book, Guia al 
Espaiiol. The wealth of pictures, typographical aids, 
and graphic arrangements in linguistic gradation with- 
out technical grammatical baggage—all are woven 
into a masterpiece of publishing art to accomplish 
the kind of foreign-language achievement that the 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation had found to 
be feasible. The greatest danger is that teachers may 
be too strongly attached to other teaching methods to 
be willing to try this approach. As usual, an author 
writes, but teachers make the assignments. 
Measurement of attainment. The first large-scale 
attempts to evaluate objectively attainment in modern 
languages have been reported by Henmon (5g) and 
Wood (5m). (Other investigations in which tests have 
been utilized have been noted in other sections of this 
article, e.g. Aims and attainment, Prediction of suc- 
cess, Transfer of training, Age of beginning, Place- 
ment.) Wood compared the scores made by 31,000 
students in New York State on the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau tests in French, German, and Spanish 
with the results of Regents’ examinations in these 
subjects. He studied also the performance of 25,000 
junior-high-school pupils in New York City in the 
light of their scores on the American Council Beta 
tests in French and in Spanish. His most striking 
findings were: (a) old-type examinations failed to 
differentiate between pupils with the result that their 
classification in the subject by semesters probably 
had little relation to their knowledge of the subject; 
(b) standards of achievement varied so greatly from 
school to school that pupil classification by semesters 
in a given school had little relationship to attainment 
by pupils at the same level in other schools; (c) these 
differences could be brought out only if comprehen- 
sive, uniform, and objectively scorable standardized 
tests were administered to all students in a school sys- 
tem, in a state, or in a larger region; (d) it was 
possible to construct valid tests for survey purposes, 
which accurately measure, at a relatively much re- 
duced cost, attainment in grammar, in vocabulary 
and idiom, and in reading comprehension; (e) similar 
techniques might be employed in devising nonstand- 
ardized local tests which are effective in diagnosing 
individual and group situations and in making a more 
accurate inventory of progress by individuals and by 
groups (see also 5m: 287-336). Henmon’s findings, 
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On the basis of a nation-wide administration in over 
200 college-preparatory and public high schools and 
in 62 colleges and universities, corroborate those of 
Wood. 


Henmon’s study of intercorrelations between scores 
On the four units of the American Council Alpha 
tests (vocabulary, grammar, reading, composition) 
revealed that these were sufficiently high to demon- 
strate the validity of each unit, if any are valid, and 
low enough to justify inclusion of all four (cf. 5g: 
97; also Ficken, 3: No. 859). His study of correla- 
tions between teachers’ marks and scores made on the 
four units of these tests in this country made it 
strikingly evident that the major determinant of marks 
Was grammar (5g: 98-102). 

The composition unit is a striking feature of the 
American Council Alpha tests: an eight-minute com- 
position based on a Picture to be scored by com- 
Parison with a composition scale. In the case of two 
groups of scorers of compositions written on the scale 
topic, r = .81; and on compositions not on the same 
scale topic, r = .55 (Breed, in Sa: 193-95). Ford 
(in Sa: 204-10) found that the reliability of scores 
made on compositions not on the scale topic could 
be raised from .51 to -88 by assigning four ten-minute 
topics instead of one. 

The batteries of tests used by Wood and by Hen- 
mon had a high reliability: 


French Spanish German 
American Council Alpha  .92—.96 90—.95 .81—.94 
91 


American Council Beta 97 .96 ay 
Columbia Research Council .96+ oT ‘96 


On the basis of Comparisons with the Subject matter 
of the normal modern-language Course of study and 


(For more complete data on these 
and other similar tests, see Henmon 2: Nos. 458-91 
and 6d: 191-218.) 
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prehension and in oral fluency, when the entire FAL 
project was abandoned. 

Not all of the research was lost, 
Kaulfers published Samples of his Stanford testing 
techniques for teachers to try out (4e: No. 151), 
Bottke and Milligan (4f: No. 27) published a test of 
aural-oral aptitude and Stoebe (4f: No. 188) summed 
up the situation in standardized tests of aural skills. 

Meanwhile the Investigation of the T eaching of a 
Second Language (Dec. 1944 Dec. 1947, financed by 
General Education Board) had started at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direction of Ralph 
Tyler, himself a test expert. The first step had been 
to assemble a staff to construct new tests, especially 
in oral-aural skills; among the members were the 
people who had worked on the Queen’s College 
ASTP tests, perhaps the most hopeful advances 
toward Oral-fluency measurement. Agard (25) de- 
scribed the aural comprehension tests of the Investi- 
gation, which were designed to test two levels of skill: 
lower—90-130 instructional hours, staged within the 
first 1500 words of Vander Beke’s list in French, for 
example; upper—over 150 instructional hours, within 
the 3000 Vander Beke/limit. The tests were put on 
disks by native Speakers and multiple-choice responses 
Were designed to permit machine scoring. The French 
test used techniques first devised in 1929 by Lunde- 
berg and Tharp (2: 421) to test phonetic accuracy by 
groups of expressions nearly homonymic in character 
but Phonetically distinct if the learner’s ear were suffi- 
ciently trained and to test aural comprehension by 
completion and definition procedures. The Investiga- 
tion added dialogues and anecdotes at the upper level 
and the whole was Carefully refined, controlled as to 
Vocabulary, tried out, and intercorrelated. The In- 
Vestigation also created recorded tests in oral fluency, 
perhaps the major contribution of the project. Even- 
tually, when the Investigation’s tests are published, 
there should be rich developments for measuring oral- 
aural skills. The published report of the Investigation 
is now available.* 

Agard’s report of Progress (26) explained how the 
Investigation Sought answers to questions such as: 
(a) Is “intensiveness” always desirable? (b) Is oral- 
aural command the best gateway to reading knowl- 
edge? (c) What is the optimum point for introducing 
Teading after oral-aural initiation? (d) What kind 
of approach-techniques best motivate students? (e) 
Are there individual differences in ability to learn 
language through the ear and through the eye? 

The development of the bilingual Inter-American 
Tests in English and Spanish will be described under 
“English as a foreign language.” 

Method. Within the last two decades a number of 
experiments have been undertaken to determine the 
relative effectiveness of Various forms of the “direct” 
(oral) method, of the grammar-translation method, 
and of the type of direct-reading technique sketched 
by Coleman (Se: 271-76). For descriptions of the 


* Agard, F. B., and Dunkel, H. B. An Investigation of 
Second-Language Teaching (vol. 1); Second-Language 
Learning (vol. II). (Sold only as a set.) Ginn, 1948. 
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various methods, see Hagboldt (12: 100-10) and Cole 
and Tharp (9: 49-72). Popular acceptance of the 
superiority of a direct-oral method over a grammar- 
translation procedure has been supported by the con- 
clusions of such inquiries as that by Peters (3: No. 
867), who reported higher attainment by the direct- 
method group in total second-semester scores, in 
dictation, reading, pronunciation, aural comprehen- 
sion, appreciation (sic), and grammar. However, 
interpretation of the results of this study, as of many 
others, is made difficult by the author's failure to use 
with precision such terms as “reading” and “compre- 
hension.” 

Despite its probable superiority over a grammar- 
translation technique it has not yet been established 
that a direct-oral method can produce in the majority 
of students the skills predicated as essential by the pro- 
fession for the two-year course. Cassel (3: No. 386) 
found that after a two-year course taught by a modi- 
fied direct-oral method with stress on oral and gram- 
mar drill most of his students could not read the 
foreign language. Therefore, an experimental read- 
ing course was organized in 1931 with emphasis on 
recognition vocabulary, idioms, and grammar. At 
the end of one year this group scored as high on 
reading as did superior second-year pupils taught by 
conventional techniques and made. scores higher than 
the national norms on American Council tests of 
vocabulary and only slightly lower scores on grammar. 
By the end of the second year this group, which had 
read 1000 to 1500 pages, could read new material 
with greater ease and comprehension than ordinary 
third-year students. Another experiment of limited 
scope with much emphasis on silent reading (Wolfson, 
3: Nos. 392-93) resulted in higher attainment in both 
vocabulary and reading comprehension as well as in 
total scores but, like the Cassel experiment, in lower 
Scores in grammar as compared with those of direct- 
method pupils, 

These findings corroborate earlier and more exten- 
sive investigations by Hagboldt (3: No. 389) and 
Cheydleur (3: No. 387). Hagboldt’s experiments with 
German students in the junior college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago showed that a “direct reading” 
Procedure resulted by the end of the first quarter in 
grammar and reading comprehension attainment al- 
most equal to the national norm for the second 
Semester. Cheydleur measured achievement under a 
“reading” method and an “eclectic” method of teach- 
ing French to 1220 students in 47 secondary schools 
and 1288 students in seven colleges. He concluded 
that, although the reading procedure produced inferior 
frammar attainment, it resulted in superior attainment 
In grammar, reading, and vocabulary combined and 
in Vocabulary and reading comprehension scores taken 
individually. The reading technique, he concluded, 
Seems preferable from the standpoint of encouraging 
enrollment in language courses and appears to be 
better for the average two-year high-school or one- 
Year college course. 

Although the results of most scientific studies show 
8 superior attainment, at least in reading and vocabu- 
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lary, as an outcome of a reading procedure, the prob- 
lem of determining the nature of a reading technique 
that will be consistently efficacious is still in need of 
investigation. Such studies as the Milwaukee experi- 
ment (3: No. 388) illustrate how rash it would be to 
assume uniform success for a reading procedure, since 
in this inquiry reading scores gave no adequate reason 
for believing that reading comprehension was in- 
creased in experimental groups. On the other hand, 
while experienced teachers like Palmer and Redman 
predict a high degree of language mastery under a 
simon-pure direct method (3: No. 264), little corrobora- 
tion for such reports is available in the form of ob- 
jective-test scores. 

In the light of the foregoing evidence we may con- 
clude that the best method, when evolved, will have to 
take into account the variable factors of probable 
length of the course, of pupil age, and of the im- 
mediate and the deferred aims. The splendid results 
obtained by West in the teaching of Bengali children 
by a reading procedure which stressed much reading 
and vocabulary learning indicate a possible direction 
for such a development (21). West's work and all 
other evidence on the subject point also to the need 
for applying the principle of specific practice; hence, 
if the aim is reading ability, the procedure must pro- 
vide ample training in reading. Although other as- 
pects of language learning are not ignored, they are 
relegated to the status of aids to the development of 
the desired reading ability and of background for 
active skills which are to be developed systematically 
in a somewhat more advanced stage. Likewise the 
encouraging results of intensive work in small groups 
of selected students taught by highly competent in- 
structors using materials that we have long known 
how to make lead us to believe that functioning oral 
skills, the most difficult of aims to achieve and the 
most elusive to retain, are not a regretted impossibility 
of the dream world. 

The “Army method” and civilian application. It 
has been protested that the “Army method” is only 
a rearrangement of well-known procedures and that 
certainly the Army did not invent them. Just as 
certainly, however, the directives on aims and ex- 
pected results from officials of the FAL phase of the 
ASTP did cause trained college teachers to use what 
they already knew in new directions and the new 
conditions required inventive manipulation. 

From the mass of published reports only a few can 
be cited here. A committee appointed by the Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America published a pamphlet 
entitled A Survey of Language Classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program (16). The program 
had started in April 1943, and by the end of that 
year some 15,000 trainees were studying 17 or more 
languages in 55 colleges and universities, not to count 
the CATS (Civil Affairs Training Schools) under 
the Provost Marshal’s office where businessmen, 
engineers, and professors were getting ready to gov= 
ern and administer occupied areas. The Committee 
started work February 18, 1944, but the ASTP folded 
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about April 1, before the careful testing contemplated 
by Buros could be done; a hasty, sketchy test admin- 
istered in some units was more confusing than en- 
lightening. The seven-man Committee, financed by 
the Rockefeller Fund, visited 427 classes in 44 insti- 
tutions, mostly in the East, South, and Middle West. 

They found groups of serious students, all over 22 
years, who had completed basic military training and 
who had qualified on the Army General Classification 
Test after having demonstrated some proficiency in 
foreign languages; all had completed at least one year 
of college. In drill sections of 10 and in analysis 
groups of 80, the trainees worked 15 “contact” hours 
per week: (a) 3 one-hour group demonstrations for 
analysis of structure by the senior instructor; (b) 6 
two-hour drill sessions under a drillmaster (four in 
the “team”) under the Supervision of the senior 
instructor. The faculties were largely professors and 
graduate assistants already in the institutions con- 
cerned, but sometimes natives, refugees, and trainee 
graduates were used as drillmasters. In some of the 
less-known languages (Finnish, Burmese, Malayan, 
etc.) an “informant” was used, a native who uttered 
spoken models for the students to mimic. 

The Army had demanded speaking and hearing 
Skills and allowed six to nine months of training to 
acquire them under controlled conditions; writing and 
Treading were mere incidentals and even accuracy was 
not a prime essential if “communication” were effected. 
The details of devices—chorus repetitions, endless 
mimicry for intonation and expression and even ges- 
tures, the dialogues and improvised conversational 
settings, use of mechanical aids and mimeographed 
materials, etc.—must be Sought in the reports. The 
high morale of the Students (at least before rumors 
came of the breakup of the ASTP), the almost 100 
Per cent aural accomplishment and near-phenomenal 
speaking skills, reacted to Spread news of the “mira- 
cles” of the method. The statement of the committee 
that the oral Preparation helped trainees learn to read 
has been extended by some zealous advocates to 
mean that it is the quickest and best approach to 
reading. An unpublished experiment conducted at 
Indiana University in German classes by E. O. Wooley 
refuted the extravagant claim, which would have 
repealed the law of specific practice, a truth which 
has been well proved elsewhere in this article. 

Articles by Rowe (47: No. 169), Sebeok (4f: No. 
176), Myron (4e: No. 203), and LaDu (4e: No. 161) 
described the setups at Michigan, Indiana, Boston, 
and Syracuse universities respectively; Axelrod (df: 
No. 15) described a Navy language school. The 
German Quarterly devoted a whole expanded issue 
(January 1946) to the topic. Ghigo (4e: No. 106) 
told how existing standardized tests were employed 
to advantage at North Carolina. Not all comment 
Was favorable: Cross (4e: No. 51) and Herman (4f: 
No. 86) wrote Sobering criticisms which spurred avid 
advocates to reply. 

Numerous writers report how the “intensive” course 
has been adapted to regular work. Parker (42) ad- 
mitted the drawbacks—lack of contact hours, need 
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for small groups, greatly increased Cost, schedule 
problems, and lack of keen motivation and drive in 
younger students—but at the University of New 
Hampshire such classes get 6 contact hours, 3 of them 
under drillmasters with homework reduced. Schoh 
(49) reported that at Syracuse University 9 Contact 
hours (6 conversation, 3 analysis) earned six credits 
in a modified-direct-method approach. Bohning (30) 
reported a successful speedup course for Veterans 
Which covered a year’s work in one semester at Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Pauck (43) reported an enthusi- 
astic start but a losing battle against Obstructions in 
the small college, such as Berea. Fayer (34) re- 
torted that Middlebury College had always out- 
intensified the ASTP; that informants Were usually 
unsatisfactory; that the highly trained teacher is the 
best informant, after all; moreover, he added, high 
Schools cannot be intensive. Johnson (4e: No. 141) 
and Huebener (4f: No. 93) drew pointed lessons 
for the high schools from ASTP experiences. The 
latter shows how the high school is in no posi- 
tion to adopt the conversational aim in toto, Oell- 
rich (4f: No. 138) goes a step further to maintain 
that the average high-school teacher is not in favor 
of discarding cultural aims for an exclusive oral- 
aural mastery; that an intensive course for a few 
select pupils (as it would have to be) versus a 
two-year course for as many pupils as possible re- 
mains a curriculum problem for administrators to 
solve. Two Michigan professors, Bement (28) and 
Pargment (4f: No. 148), balance the losses and gains 
and point to the future; and a classics professor, 
Hutchinson (38), finds wholesome lessons for the 
future for all of us. Hutchinson predicts three devel- 
opments in postwar education: (a) increased interest 
in regional studies of foreign cultures, both ancient 
and modern; (b) development of courses in elemen- 
tary linguistics in an effort to raise the nation's 
knowledge of language in general and of English in 
particular (but “general language” must not become 
a substitute for foreign-language study); (c) an effort 
to make foreign-language study and teaching a vital 
part of general education. ie 
English as a foreign language. As earlier state- 
ments in this article imply, Americans have in the 
past been content to let their British cousins—West, 
Palmer, and others—teach English to foreigners. 
World War If and the Good Neighbor Policy, with 
its consequent inter-American program of information 
and education, brought this problem to a head in the 
United States. After some preliminary investigation, 
the problem was handed to the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on Education, 
Which since the time of the Study has been directing 
research in foreign-language teaching, both publishing 
its own work (6b, 6c, 6d, 6, 6g, 6h, 6i) and sponsor- 
ing other contributions (6a, 6e). te d 
The Committee surveyed existing materials an 
courses for English teaching (6d) and reviewed the 
Source materials of word lists (6g). Other Es 
contributions to vocabulary control and the art 2 
writing simple language have been made by Bonger: 
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(7) and Flesch (10). H. T. Manuel, a psychologist of 
the University of Texas, with the collaboration of 
helpers in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and elsewhere, pre- 
pared the Inter-American Tests (6i), tried them out, 
and revised them for publication by the International 
Business Machine Company. Thirty separate tests, 
from nonverbal, zero-language-knowledge intelligence 
tests, through the various skills of reading and lan- 
guage usage, to the use of the skills to learn social 
sciences and natural sciences, were produced in paral- 
Jel equivalent forms of English and Spanish. The 
tests were administered in the schools of Puerto Rico 
and the forthcoming report is being written by Fife 
and Manuel (6). The volume is certain to contain 
valuable data on language teaching as well as new 
knowledge on bilingualism. Part I deals with the 
history and the social-economic and educational back- 
ground of English in Puerto Rico since the American 
sovereignty; Part Il is an analysis of the Inter-American 
Tests and of the results of their administration; Part III 
gives the conclusions. 

Meanwhile, Fries established an English Language 
Institute at the University of Michigan where Latin- 
Americans came to study English intensively with 
Institute-constructed materials, preparatory to ad- 
vanced study in American colleges, institutes, and 
hospitals. A tentative statement of the problems of 
teaching English as a foreign language by Fries (11) 
is perhaps the only textbook of American production 
for the methods courses that are springing up in 
Various institutions. Graduates or former staff mem- 
bers of the Michigan Institute have carried the inspira- 
tion and know-how to English-teaching institutes in 
Mexico City and elsewhere in long-delayed competi- 
tion—better say, collaboration—with British-spon- 
sored schools. The English Language Institute of 
Mills College, California, operates in a manner similar 
to the Michigan Institute. Reindorp has described the 
Programs in Costa Rica (4e: No. 251) and in El Salva- 
dor (44), while Leach (4e: No. 165) described the 
Whole program in the Americas, including French- 
speaking Haiti and Portuguese-speaking Brazil. 

Teacher training. Again and again in the pages 
above it has been pointed out that method counts 
little compared to good teaching. Freeman (4b: No. 
235), out of long experience, has done a distinct serv- 
Ice in listing the traits of a good teacher of foreign 
languages, at least the subject knowledge he should 
have. Vail (4f: No. 194) made an enlightening survey 
Of the requirements of various states for foreign-lan- 
Buage teachers to be certified. Only three states have 
standards as high as those recommended by Purin in 
1929 (SK). Progress has been made in the more 
clarified specifications for training now announced by 
Some states, but the goal is far ahead. 

One drawback has been the assumption that four- 
Year-college courses are adequate to prepare teachers, 
even those who must divide their efforts between two 
Or more major and minor subjects in order to get a 
beginning job in a small rural school where they may 
hope to acquire the experience requisite to a stable 
Place in the profession. Anderson and Richey (4b: 
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No. 24) report the opinions of 194 school officials on 
the nature of a fifth year of training, which may 
become a requirement in the near future. Mean- 
while, the Junior Year Abroad has resumed in Europe, 
and the Winter Quarter in Mexico takes Spanish 
students to near-by Mexico City. Canfield (31) has 
described the possibilities for Spanish teachers in the 
summer session of the National University of Mexico, 
especially in the American-sponsored “Spanish Lan- 
guage Institute”; and Johnston (39) has treated the 
over-all problem of federal assistance to language 
teachers. Whereas this assistance has been heavy in 
a relative way to teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the past and lately faces curtailment, as economy 
looms in government costs, first of all in foreign 
commitments, the new boon offered by provisions of 
the Fullbright Bill will open avenues to foreign resi- 
dence to teachers of other languages as well. 
Concluding statement. The foregoing summary 

of investigation shows that much research of the 
Hand-und-Fingerarbeit type has been done in compil- 
ing data on available and necessary course materials. 
The contributions in the field of French and of Span- 
ish are more extensive than in German and in Ttalian. 
The goal of future research appears to lie in the 
direction of utilizing such data as these in experimental 
undertakings. Only thus can the data be evaluated 
and recommendations be formulated which will en-. 
able teachers to develop methods of obtaining the 
most desirable skills in the briefest possible time. As 
a result of the work of the last decade this goal - 
appears to be somewhat nearer. The still more diffi- 
cult task, however, which confronts all investigators 
and the more forward-looking members of the pro- 
fession is the discovery of a means of reducing the 
inevitable lag between the advances made by re- 
search and the acceptance and the application of the 
data so obtained to the improvement of the course of 
study and the methods of teaching in modern-lan- 
guage classes. 

JAMES B. THARP 
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FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC. In the 
broadest sense a philanthropic foundation may be de- 
fined as a legal instrument for channeling private 
Wealth to public or general welfare purposes. In the 
United States such funds usually have individual chap- 
ters, but they may operate under the general chari- 
table-trust statutes of the state in which their principal 
office is located. They usually are administered by an 
independent board of control which devotes the in- 
come of the principal fund, or both income and prin- 
cipal, to promoting the well-being of undesignated 
beneficiaries. 

In the United States philanthropic trust funds are 
known by various titles. The first name is commonly 
Dhilanthropic, educational, community, charitable, or 
eleemosynary. Variations in the last name include 
foundation, fund, endowment, trust, or board. More- 
Over, these terms are frequently used by nonphilan- 
thropic organizations. For example, an examination 
of 62 “foundations” chartered in 1928 revealed that 
Only 18 were legally philanthropic, 10 were camou- 
flaged commercial agencies, 18 were additions to 
existing endowments, and the purpose of the remain- 
ing 16 “foundations” could not be ascertained (2). 

History. The idea of establishing a fund for un- 
designated beneficiaries is perhaps as old as the con- 
cept of private property, but it has been modified by 
the cultural and governmental patterns of every age 
and country from which our heritage has come. 
Fourteen hundred years before the Christian era the 
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Pharaohs of Egypt were establishing funds in per- 
petuity for religious purposes. A clay tablet which 
records a legal indenture by King Marouttach in 1280 
B.C. shows that very early Chaldean civilization per- 
mitted royalty to establish what we would call a 
rudimentary form of philanthropic foundation. From 
these early beginnings the foundation concept can be 
traced through the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
to the ecclesiastical foundations of the Medieval 
Church, and from the latter to the legal forms and 
cultural purposes of the twentieth century (14). 

Before 594 B.c., the time of Solon and the Law of 
the Twelve Tables in Greece, the right of a private 
citizen to bequeath property did not exist, and a living 
owner could not alienate it from his natural heirs 
without their consent. It was five hundred years later 
before these creative people invented the legal-heir 
concept as an alternate for natural heirs, and another 
half-millennium before this unnatural heir (the modern 
corporation) was fully recognized in law as “an im- 
mutable legal person” (14). In the Roman Empire, 
by 192 A.D., the state had chartered a great variety of 
charitable foundations, but by 324 A.D. the thirty “bar- 
racks emperors” had confiscated their assets. This led 
Constantine to recognize the obligation of the state to 
help care for the poor and stimulated him to designate 
the ecclesiastical foundations of the Christian Church 
as his almoner and to urge wealthy individuals to 
follow his example. Moreover, he decreed that these 
charitable funds could not be alienated for other 
purposes and that they were not subject to taxation. 
The right of modern foundations to hold funds in 
perpetuity and to have them exempt from taxation 
rests on the principle of service to mankind enunci- 
ated by Constantine. 

In England the Saxon kings followed Roman prac- 
tice, but after 1066 the Norman kings challenged 
the dominance of the Church in temporal affairs. 
This was the beginning of a five-hundred-year struggle 
of the crown to control the wealth of ecclesiastical 
foundations, which were estimated to hold from one 
third to one half the wealth of England. The eco- 
nomic control of the Church was finally broken by 
decrees of Henry VIII and Edward VI which dissolved 
most of the ecclesiastical foundations and confiscated 
their wealth to the crown. The Tudors assumed little 
responsibility for supporting the charitable and educa- 
tional causes they had deprived of philanthropic 
revenue, and with the changed economic situation of 
FElizabeth’s reign the condition of the poor became so 
intolerable as to appeal powerfully to the humani- 
tarian qualities of the rising middle class. 

The new interest in organized charity led to the 
enactment of the Statute of Charitable Uses (Act 43 
Elizabeth), now recognized as the Magna Charta of 
English and American philanthropic foundations. It 
fixed the principle that the creation of a charitable 
trust is a joint government and private function. The 
act used the term fundatio incipiens to indicate that the 
state is the legal initiator and guardian of such activ- 
ities, and fundatio perficiens to describe the act of an 
individual or individuals in giving wealth to implement 
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the legal incorporation. Inasmuch as the courts had 
been timid in using the legal doctrine of cy pres (as 
near as) to remove mortmain or dead-hand control 
over foundations that had outlived social usefulness, 
the Statute of Charitable Uses provided for the ap- 
pointment of special commissions to investigate any 
alleged abuse in the use of a perpetuity or the revenue 
from it (14). American foundations have relied more 
on the courts than on special commissions in maintain- 
ing social usefulness. 

Development. Philanthropic foundations are the 
product of a relatively mature capitalist society, and 
consequently, in the United States, are largely twenti- 
eth-century creations. The only foundations of more 
than local interest established prior to 1900 were 
Benjamin Franklin’s bequests in 1790, the Magdalen 
Society of 1800, Stephen Girard’s College (orphan- 
age) in Philadelphia in 1831, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (by an Englishman) in 1846, the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund in 1867, the Havens Relief Fund in 
1870, the Slater Fund and the Thompson Foundation 
in 1882, the Baron de Hirsch Fund in 1890, and the 
first of Andrew Carnegie’s twenty-two foundations 
in 1896 (5). Since 1900 some 775 foundations have 
been established in the United States although not 
more than 505 of them are active (11). No one knows 
the exact number of philanthropic foundations because 
charitable-trust records are very inadequate. 

The total of all foundation assets now probably 
exceeds $2,000,000,000. Despite the marked increase 
in the number of foundations chartered since 1915, 
more than half of all the known assets came into 
existence prior to that date and were accumulated in 
the railroad, oil, and steel industries (12). However. 
the $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually being 
added in new foundation assets tend to come from the 
mining (Mellon’s $400,000,000 foundations came 
from aluminum) enterprises, automotive and food- 
processing industries, and the public-utility, merchan- 
dising and banking fields (22). 

The distribution of assets is difficult to ascertain 
because fewer than 265 foundations supply financial 
data which can be analyzed. Thirty of the largest 
foundations (11) have $1,580,505,000 or 87 per cent 
of the capital assets of the 505 foundations; eight of 
the 30 are Rockefeller and Carnegie trusts, and these 
two groups together control 64 per cent of these 
assets. While the capital assets of foundations have 
increased steadily since 1930, reduced income has 
diminished grants by 60 per cent in the same period. 
In terms of geographic concentration 73 per cent of 
this corporate philanthropic capital is held by founda- 
tions with headquarters in New York City. 

Policies and administration. The ultimate policies 
of a foundation are determined by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, the executive staff, and its advisers; 
hence, it is more important to know what sort of per- 
sons they are than to know the characteristics of the 
founder. Comparative studies (12) of the economic 
and cultural status of foundation, college, and similar 
trustees reveal them to be almost identical. ‘They are 
persons who have a high degree of economic and 
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social security and who belong to the better clubs and 
fashionable churches. Rank for rank, foundation ex- 
ecutives and college executives seem cut from the 
same social and cultural fabric; in fact, most founda- 
tion officials formerly were college officials. Most 
of the outside advisers to foundations are college 
professors. 

The particular motives leading to the establishment 
of a foundation can seldom be ascertained, but it 
seems clear that surplus wealth, social sensitivity, and 
the prevailing tax structure have been contributory 
factors (1). However, the services they perform are, 
indirectly at least, determined by public opinion (4). 
Foundation officials are sensitive to the social pres- 
sures of a given time and place; this is necessarily so 
because they operate a social institution that is not 
yet wholly accepted by society. For example, al- 
though the fundamental financial needs of colleges 
have not significantly changed during the twentieth 
century, the foundation policies for ministering to 
these needs have changed with the climate of public 
opinion and as foundation officials have winnowed 
wisdom from their experiences (18). The initial deci- 
sion in 1905 of the Carnegie Foundation to make 
pension grants and of the General Education Board 
to make grants to the general endowment was deter- 
mined largely in response to a public opinion that 
feared and suspected the motives of foundations. 

Only after foundations demonstrated that they were 
social institutions worthy of public confidence were 
they successful in changing to a policy of current sup- 
port and specific project grants. In retrospect founda- 
tion officials group these adaptations into three dis- 
tinct periods (9): from 1900 to 1918, a period of 
orientation and general endowment activity; from 
1918 to 1925, an interval of emphasis on endowment 
and current support of a few fields of higher education, 
such as the sciences and medical education; from 1925 
to the present, a period during which grants have 
been made to specific research, demonstration, and 
dissemination projects. 

The administrative policies of foundations are 
varied (6). A number of them, such as the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, disburse no 
funds to outside agencies but act as their own operat- 
ing agent. Other trusts, such as the Mayo Founda- 
tion or the Yenching Fund, disburse all their income 
to a single university or other operating agent. The 
largest and most representative group of foundations, 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation, operate primarily through grants to out- 
side independent agents, such as universities, institutes, 
and scholarly societies and their councils. 

The manner of holding the principal fund is not 
strictly a matter of administrative policy, but it is an 
important determining factor. The Carnegie Corpo- 
ration must hold its principal in perpetuity, while the 
Rosenwald Fund must dispose of its principal in #8 
specified number of years; the General Education 
Board charter merely permits the trustees to spend 
the principal if they wish. Three fourths of the 
foundations chartered before 1915 hold their funds 
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in perpetuity (12) while only one fourth of those 
created within the last ten years so hold their princi- 
pal; however, approximately half of all philanthropic 
money is held in perpetuity, although the amount held 
by foundations that may spend principal closely 
approaches the sum held by the perpetuities. 

There are two general governing policies, both of 
which have been adopted from the Peabody Educa- 
Hon Fund (24): that of constructive rather than pallia- 
tive grants and that of concentration. Without a 
strict observance of these policies the limited funds of 
foundations could not have influenced educational 
trends significantly (3). But grants on the basis of “to 
him who hath shall be given” instead of on the basis 
of need have brought foundations an abundance of 
caustic criticism. Out of 1750 institutions of higher 
education in the United States diligent search has dis- 
closed only 553 that have ever received a foundation 
grant (22). The concentration of grants is so great 
that 20 universities have received 73 per cent of the 
total granted to colleges and universities during the 
twentieth century by a selected group of foundations, 
while some 310 colleges shared the remaining 27 per 
cent (12). Among the 20 favored institutions the 
highest 5 surpassed the remaining 15 with enough 
margin to require the grants to the next 16 universities 
to balance the equation. When measured by purposes 
instead of agencies, the policy of concentration is 
just as evident. 

Cultural agencies seeking grants for college and 
community-service projects have also criticized foun- 
dations for following a policy of assisting projects 
devoted to investigating, testing, or demonstrating the 
Worth of new or untried ideas. Except during Wars 
and other disasters of national scope foundations have 
Eenerally resisted the pressure for palliative grants. 
The Carnegie and Rockefeller philanthropies have led 
in formulating and publishing principles and criteria 
to guide foundation officials in selecting constructive 
projects and qualified personnel and in providing 
Working conditions that assure these men freedom 
to reach their own conclusions (2, 9). 

“Fields of activity. Philanthropic foundations pro- 
Vide no more than 3 per cent of the approximate two 
and three fourths billion dollars given annually for 
Philanthropic purposes in the United States. Never- 
theless, they are the dominant influence among pri- 
Vate donors to many areas of our cultural life. This 
influence is secured and maintained primarily through 
limiting the number of fields or areas to be aided 
and by making astute choices of specific projects 
within those fields to which grants will be made. 
Most foundations, however broad their charters, limit 
themselves to two or three fields of activity. More 
than half of 335 foundations reported that in 1944 a 
single field absorbed as much as 15 per cent of their 
funds. A tabulation of the areas of major interest 
Shows that 49 per cent of the group had chosen educa- 
tion, 45 per cent social welfare, 38 per cent health, 
15 per cent recreation, 11 per cent religion, 8 per cent 
international relations, 8 per cent race relations, 6 
Per cent public administration, 6 per cent economics, 
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and 4 per cent a miscellaneous list of fields of major 
interest (11). 

The relative financial impact on the several fields 
Or areas is indicated roughly by the proportion of 
$528,420,034 that each of the following areas received 
from a group of 100 foundations (19) in the decade 
1921-30: education 43 per cent, health 33 per cent, 
social welfare 14.5 per cent, recreation 2 per cent, 
international relations 1.5 per cent, religion 1.4 per 
cent, law and government 1.3 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous and administration 3.2 per cent. Research 
purposes got the lion’s share in each of the arbitrarily 
determined categories. A further analysis (12) of the 
three categories in which the grants were concentrated 
shows that higher-education projects received 61 per 
cent of the aggregate of grants to education; that 
medical education received 33 per cent of the health 
grants, public health 29 per cent, and mental hygiene 
5 per cent; the social-welfare breakdown gives com- 
munity organization 25 per cent, relief 19 per cent, 
club work 15 per cent, and dependents and child 
welfare 21 per cent. 

Services to education. For the purposes of this 
encyclopedia, further consideration should be given 
to foundation aid in the development of graduate 
and professional fields of study, in the training of 
research workers, and in the encouragement of re- 
search in universities. Most of this aid was given 
between the two world wars and has been over- 
shadowed by the research and training grants made 
to colleges and universities by the federal government 
and by private industry since the beginning of World 
War Il. Nevertheless, these philanthropic grants 
were relatively large sums at the time and provided 
a crucially needed stimulus not then available from 
other sources. 

During 1947 the public and private agencies of the 
United States spent more than one billion dollars 
for research, of which sum the federal government 
provided 625 million dollars. In the same year philan- 
thropic foundations are estimated to have spent less 
than 65 million dollars for research and all related 
purposes. It follows that their relative impact was 
much less than in 1927, when foundation grants 
totaled 75 million dollars in relation to a total national 
expenditure for research of 217 million dollars. 
Moreover, the relative position of foundations was 
weaker in 1927 than in 1918, when they appropriated 
51 million dollars in comparison with a national total 
of 22 million dollars from other sources for research 
and related activities. 

Before the foundations could directly promote re- 
search in institutions of higher education, they had 
to help with a long-range program aimed at building, 
equipping, and endowing research facilities. As a 
first step, in the early 1900’s, they made grants to 
general endowment and to professors’ pensions as the 
means for defining the college and differentiating its 
work from that of the secondary school. By 1920 
the foundations had given $220,000,000 to general 
endowment, so conditioned as to stimulate others to 
give an additional $660,000,000; in the same period 
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they had given $50,000,000 for capital-outlay pur- 
poses (12). The Carnegie Foundation (18) has given 
$30,000,000 in pension grants and has assumed obli- 
gations which actuaries estimate will require $69,000,- 
000 to liquidate; the Carnegie Corporation has aided 
its sister institution to the extent of $28,000,000. 
Without these expenditures it is doubtful that the 
colleges and universities of 1925 would have had the 
facilities and personnel to undertake research on any- 
thing like the scale they did. Additional millions (18) 
have been invested by the foundations to provide for 
research facilities in independent “institutes,” such 
as the National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
Brookings Institution, and the Food Research Insti- 
tute at Stanford University. 

As another step in fostering research, the founda- 
tions have helped to train personnel through grants 
for fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds. The 
aggregate of their fellowship grants within the United 
States now approaches $35,000,000, and they continue 
to supply $1,500,000 annually for this purpose (12). 
The Rockefeller philanthropies alone have given $20,- 
000,000 in grants-in-aid for training personnel for 
almost every known type of research. Loan funds 
available from foundation sources aggregate $20,000,- 
000. Probably more foundations make grants for 
scholarships and loans than for any other one purpose. 

Research in professional fields first claimed the 
interest and funds of philanthropic foundations. 
Within the United States prior to 1940 such research 
received $214,000,000, the major portion of which 
has been granted to medical education. With grants 
aggregating $154,000,000 and spread over the period 
1910 to 1935, foundations have been the most vital 
external force in making over 161 nondescript propri- 
etary medical schools into 75 professionally operated 
institutions (12). Most of this money has come from 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie philanthropies and has 
been concentrated largely in the medical schools of 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, New York, Rochester, Tulane, Vanderbilt, Yale, 
and Washington Universities. There are now about 
80 foundations (22) interested in promoting research 
in one or more specialized areas of medicine, such as 
mental hygiene, cancer, tuberculosis, endocrinology, 
diabetes, and infantile paralysis. Dental education 
and research has received $9,000,000 from founda- 
tions, and today 17 such trusts annually contribute 
$325,000 to the purposes of dentistry. The President's 
Scientific Research Board (23) estimates that 110 mil- 
lion dollars was spent for medical research and related 
activities in 1947, and that philanthropic foundations 
provided 13 per cent of the sum. 

Although legal education has developed largely out- 
side the university tradition, foundations have sig- 
nificantly influenced it (12). From 1913 to 1935 the 
Carnegie Foundation used about 20 per cent of the 
income of its Division of Enquiry for legal studies. 
The General Education Board gave the Harvard Law 
School $880,000, the Carnegie Corporation has 
granted $2,400,000 to the American Law Institute for 
a restatement of the common law, and the Common- 
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wealth Fund has given $326,000 for law research. 
Other foundations have given an additional $450,000 
for other phases of law. Grants to legal education 
since 1935 have not been compiled. 

The profession of teacher training or education, 
in the more restricted meaning of that rather amor- 
phous term, has been a greatly favored field of 
foundation interest. Education is so inextricably a 
part of all the fields of learning that it is difficult 
properly to allocate grants to it, but certainly the total 
of foundation aid is not less than $35,000,000, and 
as much as $18,000,000 of the total has been spent 
in or through university schools and departments of 
education. Capital outlay, endowment, support, sur- 
veys, the development of the tools of research, and 
specific research projects have received the majority 
of the funds and, in the point of time, received them 
about in the order listed. The composite pattern of 
these grants is probably well represented by the allo- 
cations of the Carnegie Corporation (18): 48 per cent 
to surveys and practical studies aimed at immediate 
improvement, 24 per cent to research intended to 
advance educational knowledge, and 28 per cent to the 
general and promotional expenses of learned councils 
and other organizations acting as the “professional 
middlemen” between the Corporation and the actual 
educational research workers. 

Space limitations do not permit a recital of founda- 
tion aid to other professional fields, such as engineer- 
ing, music, nursing, art, library science, forestry, and 
agriculture. Grants to these fields are listed in ref- 
erences 12 and 22. 

Philanthropic foundations have generously sup- 
ported research (12) and the means to research in the 
nonprofessional fields of higher education. In the 
decade 1921-30 the grants aggregated $65,000,000. 
The growth of interest in these fields is shown by the 
fact that the annual grants in 1921 were $2,800,000 
and in 1930 were $10,400,000. The areas of interest 
are more specifically shown by stating that in 1921 
the natural and physical sciences received $1,300,000, 
the social sciences $182,000, the humanities $46,000, 
while in the order named they received in 1930 
$3,800,000, $5,300,000, and $478,000. The decade 
totals were: natural and physical sciences $22,700, 
000, social sciences $27,400,000, and the humanities 
$4,200,000. Comparable figures for the years since 
1930 bave not been compiled. 

The large percentage allocated to the natural and 
physical sciences may be accounted for by the noncon- 
troversial nature of the research and its support of med- 
ical education, a dominant foundation interest. The 
phenomenal growth of grants for research in the con- 
troversial areas of the social sciences reflects a more 
favorable climate of public opinion toward philan- 
thropic foundations. They were rebuffed (4) for 
attempts to do such work in 1915 by the Congres" 
sional Commission on Industrial Relations. Since 
1920 the social sciences have undergone a profound 
and rapid development, and more than any other 
external supporting agency foundations have guided 
this phase of the development of American higher 
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education and culture. The social and humanistic 
sciences continue to be neglected by commerce, indus- 
try, and government. 

Again space limitations forbid an enumeration of 
foundation interests in such marginal fields (12) of 
higher-education research as photoplay appreciation 
and production, radio in education, international 
peace, psychiatry, housing and city-planning projects, 
museum education, public administration, social work, 
adult education, child study and parent education, 
and other projects very near to the growing edge of 
American culture. Neither is it practicable to specify 
or evaluate the influence of foundations in disseminat- 
ing research and other scholarly information, an activ- 
ity to which they appropriated $2,874,000 in the 
decade 1921-30. 

Needed research. No definitive study of the nature 
or direction of the influence of philanthropic founda- 
tions can be made until more adequate statistics are 
available. Less than half of the more than 500 active 
foundations publish or report otherwise to the public 
on their financial and educational activities. An in- 
vestigation that would discover the number, location, 
activities, and grants of foundations is a basic re- 
search need. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
United States Treasury Department and a committee 
of the Congress began an investigation in 1947 of the 
tax-exemption status of all philanthropic organizations 
Which, if made public, may provide the essential data 
for a status study. 

The lack of standard nomenclature ‘and the gen- 
erally chaotic nature of statistics on foundation activ- 
ities indicate an urgent need of research on the nature 
of reports that should be required of foundations, if 
the federal and state governments decide to require a 
periodical accounting of stewardship from these tax- 
exempt organizations. 

When statistics are available, research studies should 
be undertaken to show the nature and extent of foun- 
dation grants and influence in such areas of our social 
and cultural life as those named in this article. In 
the field of education such studies should show the 
impact of philanthropic foundations on the college, 
on teaching and research in the natural and social 
Sciences, the humanities, and the professions. There 
1S also a real need for evaluating the work of founda- 
tions in adult education, Negro education, libraries, 
general education, and teacher education. 

ERNEST V. HoLLIs 
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Wealth and Culture. 


“Endowments and Foundations.” 
Macmillan, 1931. 


GENERAL EDUCATION. The purpose of gen- 
eral education is to enable men and women to live 
rich and satisfying lives and to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a free society. Although 
general education seeks to discover and nurture indi- 
vidual talent, it emphasizes preparation for activities 
in which men engage in common as citizens, Workers, 
and members of family and community groups. 

“Thus conceived, general education is not sharply 
distinguished from liberal education; the two differ 
mainly in degree, not in kind. General education 
undertakes to redefine liberal education in terms of 
life’s problems as men face them, to give it human 
orientation and social direction, to invest it with 
content that is directly relevant to the demands of 
contemporary society. General education is liberal 
education with its matter and method shifted from its 
original aristocratic intent to the service of democ- 
racy. General education seeks to extend to all men 
the benefits of an education that liberates” (76: 49; 
see also 64; 39). 
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‘Ihe purposes of general education are better under- 
stood in terms of performance or behavior rather than 
more narrowly in terms of knowledge. The Senate 
of the University of Minnesota, for example, has 
accepted the following statement of objectives. Gen- 
eral education should enable the student: 

1. To understand other persons’ ideas through read- 
ing and listening, and, in turn, to express his own 
ideas effectively to others. 

2. To attain a balanced social and emotional ad- 
justment through an understanding of human behavior, 
the enjoyment of social relationships, and the experi- 
ence of working cooperatively with others. 

3. To improve and maintain his own health and 
to make intelligent decisions about community health 
problems. 

4. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic. to 
a satisfying family life. 

5. To participate as an active, responsible, and 
informed citizen in the discussion and solution of the 
Social, economic, and political problems of American 
and international affairs. 

6. To understand the fundamental discoveries of 
science in their implications for human welfare and 
in their influence on the development of thought and 
institutions; to understand and appreciate the scien- 
tific method and to use it in the solution of concrete 
problems. 

7. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, 
and other cultural activities as an expression of per- 
Sonal and social experience; and, if possible, to partici- 
pate in some form of creative activity. 

8. To develop a set of principles for the direction of 
personal and societal behavior through the recogni- 
tion and critical examination of values involved in 
personal and social conduct, 

9. To choose a socially useful and personally satis- 
fying vocation that will enable him to utilize fully 
his particular interests and abilities. 

10. To acquire and use the skills and habits in- 
volved in critical and constructive thinking. 

Background factors. The general education move- 
ment has been made necessary by a number of devel- 
opments in American life and education. One of 
these has been the enormous expansion of knowledge 
and its progressive differentiation and Systematization 
into numerous disciplines and specialties. 

Colleges, as the training ground for specialists, ex- 
panded their curriculums to keep abreast of the ex- 
pansion of knowledge and the demands of society for 
Special training. Courses multiplied at an amazing 
rate, providing opportunity for and, in turn, adding 
emphasis to specialization. At the University of Chi- 
cago, for example, (79: 140) there was an increase of 
115 per cent in courses from 1903-04 to 1928-29. 

In social science, including education, the increase was 
145 per cent and in the professional schools (not in- 
cluding Rush Medical College) it was 389 per cent. 
“Between 1900 and 1930 the number of courses in 
Harvard College increased from 543 to 1114; in 
Stanford University (arts and sciences) from 373 to 
1095; in the University of Wisconsin Carts and sci- 
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ences) from 434 to 1143; and in Oberlin College, 
from 195 to 369" (44: 69). Cole presented a number 
of tables (18: 46, 48, 49) showing the spread of de- 
partmental offerings in representative colleges. She 
concluded that “The extreme degree of specialization 
indicated by the course offerings in large universities 
suggests strongly that these institutions are no place 
for an undergraduate to receive a general education, 
because he can hardly keep from getting into spe- 
cialized courses before he is ready for them” (18: 50). 

This great increase in courses led Hibbard (43) to 
urge in 1932 a moratorium on new courses. He had 
found that in thirteen representative institutions there 
Was one course listed in the catalogue for every 2.89 
students; for the small endowed colleges there was one 
course for every 2.87 students; and for the state insti- 
tutions one course for every 3.81 students. He argued 
that the most healthful step colleges could take in 
view of this situation would be to drop completely 20 
per cent of current undergraduate courses and to 
Shift another 20 per cent to the graduate level. 

As a multitude of new courses became available 
colleges largely abandoned prescription in favor of 
the elective system. A study of requirements in 105 
colleges (81) showed that 30 per cent had prescribed 
all course work for the bachelor’s degree in 1890. 
In 1940 none of these institutions prescribed all 
courses for the degree. The proportion of hours pre- 
scribed for the A. B. degree in the entire group of 
colleges dropped in the same period from 86 per cent 
to 32 per cent. These findings reveal the extent to 
Which the elective system broke down the old classi- 
Cal curriculum and made new learning in many fields 
available to students. This development has proceeded 
SO far that in an extreme case two students might have 
been graduated in the same class from the same col- 
lege without having had a single course in common. 

A study of the courses taken by 640 graduates of 
13 liberal arts colleges illustrates the results of ul 
limited choice under the elective system. During 
their entire four years in college, these students took 
work in 7 to 23 departments. “The median number 
of departments in which work was taken in high 
school was 8.4; in the freshman year of college, 6.9; 
in the sophomore year, 7.4; in the junior year, 7.1; 
in the senior year, 7.3; and in the entire four years 
of college, 14.6” (61). 

Some attempt was made among most colleges of 
liberal arts, however, to insure a measure of common 
educational experience for students and to prevent 
too narrow specialization by imposing “group re- 
quirements.” The customary rule was to require the 
student to broaden his educational program by com- 
pleting successfully a specified minimum number of 
credits in at least four diverse fields, such as English, 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, and foreign 
languages. The courses elected by students, however, 
to fulfill such a requirement were usually departmental 
introductory courses, relatively narrow, unrelated to 
one another or to the students’ immediate needs and 
interests and devised to prepare students to take ad- 
vanced courses in the same department. They cus- 
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tomarily gave the student a smattering of knowledge 
from varied fields but no synthesis of that knowledge, 
and there was little systematic attempt to relate it to 
human affairs. 

Another factor affecting the educational program 
has been the increase in complexity of living in modern 
As the President's Research Committee on 


society. 

Social Trends pointed out, even in 1933 (77: Xii): 
“Modern life is everywhere complicated, but especially 
s0 in the United States, where immigration from 
many lands, rapid mobility within the country itself, 


the lack of established classes or castes to act as a 
brake on social changes, the tendency to seize upon 
new types of machines, rich natural resources, and 
vast driving power, have hurried us dizzily away from 
the days of the frontier into a whirl of modernisms 
which almost passes belief.” : Added to these were 
the influences of changing conditions of employment, 
population trends, the rise of labor unions, rapid in- 
dustrialization, and the development of new and 
amazing media of communication and transportation 
(1: Ch. I). What Beard (5) has called “the social 
realities of our times” affected not only modern man’s 
way of living but also gave him a new “climate of 
American ideas.” 

A host of new occupations and professions devel- 
oped to keep pace with the industrialization of society. 
Technological and scientific developments and social 
needs combined to put pressure on the schools and 
colleges to establish many new kinds of vocational and 
professional education. The need for intensive spe- 
cialization and the fact that most of these new occupa- 
tions (in contrast to some of the older professions) 
were based on new subjects rather than the old classi- 
cal studies contributed still further to the disruption 
Of unity in the educational pattern. 

Another factor affecting the offerings of the schools 
and colleges has been the tremendous increase in en- 
rollments (70). Between 1870 and 1940 the general 
population of the country somewhat more than tripled. 
But in the same period the enrollment in high school 
Was being multiplied almost ninety times and that of 
the colleges about thirty times (39: 7). The percentage 
of the population 5 to 17 years of age enrolled in 
Public elementary and secondary schools increased 
from 57.0 per cent in 1870 to 85.5 per cent in 1940 
(91: 128). The average number of days in the vear 
attended per enrolled pupil almost doubled in the 
Same seventy-year span. “In 1900 fewer than 250,000 
students, only 4 per cent of the population 18 through 
21 years of age, were enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. By 1940 the enrollment had risen to 
1,500,000 students, equal to a little less than 16 per 
cent of the 18-to-21-year-olds.” The President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, after making a “na- 
tional inventory of talent,” came to the conclusion 
that a sensible goal for 1960 would be a minimum 
enrollment of 4,600,000 young people in nonprofit 


1 Quoted by permission: President's Research Commit- 
tee. Recent Social Trends in the United States. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1933. 
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institutions for education beyond the traditional 
twelfth grade (76: 25, 39; see also 82; 92; 93). 

This increase in enrollments confronted the schools 
and colleges with the staggering task of adjusting to 
a vast range of individual differences: differences in 
academic ability, in reading skill, in vocational inter- 
ests, in cultural and social background—in most of 
the traits, in fact, in which a random sample of the 
population would differ. 

The increasing range in academic abilities of stu- 
dents entering college is one example of this variabil- 
ity. Johnston (55) indicated on the basis of studies 
made in the early twenties that an increasing number 
of students who stood in the lowest decile of their 
high-school graduating class were applying for admis- 
sion to college. In a particular freshman class the 
best score on a mental-ability test administered to 393 
students was 14.4 times as large as the poorest one 
(24). Other tabulations (13, 86) indicated that, while 
college freshmen are drawn predominately from the 
upper half of high-school classes, fairly substantial 
percentages also come from the lower quartile in- 
tervals. 

Since a restricted classical program no longer met 
the needs or engaged the interests of the great major- 
ity of students, new courses and curriculums were 
introduced to provide for the different vocational, 
social, intellectual, and personal needs. In keeping 
with this trend, the 90 per cent of college students 
enrolled in independent liberal arts colleges in 1870 
dropped to less than 30 per cent in 1931-32 (98). 
The offering of college curriculums shorter than the 
traditional four years also became more widespread 
(30, 31, 32). 

Numerous reasons have been given for the high 
mortality rate in colleges (69, 83). Undoubtedly per- 
sonal reasons, such as poor health, family crises, 
financial difficulties, and changes in plans account for 
a fair proportion of drop outs. But the largest single 
known cause is failure and borderline academic per- 
formance in course work (69, 96). To some educa- 
tors this was clear evidence of the “unfitness” of these 
casualties for college education. To others it was a 
sign that the traditional academic approach of the 
college curriculum was no longer suitable for the 
students who were flocking to the colleges in increas- 
ing numbers. The latter deplored the fact that these 
young people were frequently embittered by their 
unsuccessful experience and that the education they 
received was fragmentary and unrelated to their needs. 

The consequence of all these developments—the 
expansion of knowledge, multiplication of courses, 
rise of the elective system, increase in complexity of 
living, development of new occupations, and the vast 
increase in college enrollments—was an increasing 
disunity in higher education. The general-education 
movement developed as an effort to restore a measure 
of unity around the objective of preparing students 
for responsible living and participation in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Basic issues in general education. One of the re- 
sults of the enormous growth in college enrollment is 
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the effort, through programs of general education, to 
extend, on a minimum basis at least, the benefits of a 
liberal education, which were once the possession of 
a relatively small group, to a great body of students. 
Although there are some who believe that the values 
of the liberal arts, particularly the humanities, can 
be attained only after long and intensive study, the 
dominant attitude is that all students, whatever their 
field of subsequent specialization or whatever their 
future occupation, can profit from a well-designed 
program of general education, taken prior to, or 
concurrently with, their professional or specialized 
curriculums (25). The general-education movement, 
therefore, has become identified with a democratic 
view of liberal education rather than with the more 
aristocratic position that the purpose of liberal edu- 
cation is to produce a small intellectual elite (7, 41, 
63, 76). 

It is generally agreed that general education should 
furnish the common basis for normal human living in 
a democratic society. But there is rather wide dis- 
agreement on how to accomplish this purpose (1, 57, 
94). 

One solution is to prescribe a considerable portion 
of the student’s program in the field of general edu- 
cation. In practice, the degree of prescription varies, 
amounting in some institutions to almost all of the 
first two years of work or its equivalent, and there is 
a distinct trend in many other institutions toward pre- 
scribing more courses. Some writers on general and 
liberal education have rationalized this solution by 
postulating the uniformity of human nature. The 
assumption involved in this position is “that no matter 
how environments differ, human nature is, always has 
been, and always will be the same everywhere,” and 
the conclusion is that education, therefore, should be 
the same in all times, in all Places, and for all people 
(49, 94). 

The critics of this position, however, assert that it 
is belied by the findings of anthropology, sociology, 
Psychology, and cultural history. They insist that 
since individuals vary greatly in genetic constitution, 
and since their development is profoundly influenced 
by the kind of society in which they live and by their 
particular experiences within that general cultural 
setting, human nature, instead of being a constant, 
changes in time and place with variations in physical 
environment and social climate (62). The proponents 
Of this point of view hold that complete prescription 
Violates all that has been discovered about individual 
differences in development. 

Another possible means of attaining unity is to build 
the curriculum and instruction around some form 
Of religious or philosophical dogma, based presumably 
on a set of “eternal truths” or “first principles” (48, 
49). This scheme runs squarely into the agelong 
intellectual conflict between the intuitional, theologi- 
cal, or metaphysical approach to truth, on the one 
band, and the empirical, experimental, or scientific 
approach, on the other (46, 58). Most writers on gen- 
eral education recognize the importance of stimulat- 
ing students to acquire a pattern of values, ideals, 
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and motives. The basic issues involve the process by 
Which these values are derived. 

Another plan proposed for unifying educational 
experience is to inculcate an understanding of our 
heritage. This procedure may, under proper condi- 
tions, be a means of freeing and liberalizing the mind 
and of enabling students to secure a common cultural 
background. Under other circumstances it may be- 
come an instrument of authority (39), particularly if 
it is based on the acceptance of “the timeless validity 
of the western tradition” or a “parochial return upon 
the past,” rather than on a recognition of the impor- 
tance of cultural development and the attainment of 
a dynamic world view (57). 

One of the variants of the central emphasis on 
heritage is the curriculum composed of great books. 
This curriculum can easily become a source of author- 
itarianism if it is rigidly selected to give the appear- 
ance of cultural singleness. If it is a list of disparate 
books, on the other hand, it may be no more unified 
than a collection of unrelated courses (46, 57). 

Another means of attaining unity through general 
education is by “central emphasis on the focal prob- 
lems of our culture and the intellectual skills and 
moral habits with which to cope with them” (46, 
76). According to this view, general education should 
produce people devoted to the conditions of freedom, 
men and women with a high sense of social obligation, 
citizens who bring to bear on the analysis and solu- 
tion of their personal, social, economic, and political 
problems a fund of relevant and decisive information 
and, especially, disciplined methods of critical, con- 
structive, and scientific thinking. The central problem 
of education would thus become one of method, and 
the ultimate outcomes would be generalized mental 
abilities developed not by reliance on an out-moded 
Psychology of formal discipline but by using the higher 
mental processes in a wide range of problems signifi- 
cant to the learner and relevant to the crucial issues 
of his own time (46, 63). 

Perhaps the most moderate position on the problem 
of unity in general education is a recognition that 
While the broad objectives of general education should 
be the same for all, these common outcomes can and 
should be approached by consciously varied means 
(39, 63, 87). Those who propose this solution take 
the point of view that the prescription of a common 
curriculum, or the uniform treatment of a heterogen- 
eous group of students in particular courses, violates 
the vast amount of information that has been ac 
cumulated concerning the individual interests, motives, 
attitudes, skills, and abilities that profoundly affect 
individual development and achievement. They also 
point out that although the broad goals of general 
education may be common, students will actually at- 
tain these aims in different degree because of wide 
variation in educational background and scholastic 
aptitude (63). For example, while many students 
should be able to learn to write and speak simply, 
accurately, and with reasonable effectiveness, a smaller 
number should be able to attain real felicity of ex- 
pression. 
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Another fundamental problem, not unrelated to 
that of educational unity, is the proper relation be- 
tween general and vocational education. Some writers 
on general (liberal) education favor a sharp separation 
between the two, preferably in separate institutions; 
in some instances such writers go so far as to impute 
an inferior intellectual status to vocational, and often 
to professional, education. More frequently, however, 
writers propose that specialization of any kind, includ- 
ing professional education, should be superimposed on 
general (liberal) education (48, 49, 94). 

Those who believe that general and vocational 
education should be related take the position that the 
postponement of any attention to how the student 
will earn a living until he has “completed” his gen- 
eral education runs counter to the fact, which is signifi- 
cant for motivation and for orientation to both gen- 
eral and specialized education, that uppermost in 
most students’ minds in coming to college is the im- 
portance of deciding On a vocation and of starting 
early, in some degree at least, to prepare for it (2). 
The antivocationalists in the field of liberal education 
may interpret these motives as undesirable manifesta- 
tions of materialistic attitudes. Psychologists are 
likely to interpret them as normal aspects of the 
process of maturing. 

There is a growing recognition that sharp separa- 
tion between general and vocational education may 
be not only psychologically unsound but also socio- 
logically unwise if it is important in our technological, 
democratic society to place all occupations in a 
human setting and in a broad social and economic 
framework (58). Hook has pointed out in this con- 
nection that the citizen of the modern community is 
not a man of leisure, as he was in ancient Athens, 
that he is not just a “political entity,” but that he is 
rather “a producer, a consumer, a potential war- 
lor, a critic, a teacher in some respects, and a 
learner in others. He is sometimes more of one or 
another. But in the life of the citizen, they are all 
related” (46). 

On both psychological and sociological grounds, 
then, it is argued that general and vocational educa- 
tion should be interrelated and interdependent, each 
influencing and giving broader meaning to the other, 
and that the two aspects of education can be most 
effectively integrated if they proceed together instead 
Of sequentially (though, of course, the emphasis on 
the one or the other may well differ from one stage of 
education to another). Furthermore, it is in many 
cases difficult to distinguish what is a “vocational” 
and what is a “liberal” or “general” study. History 
taken by a journalism student because he needs it as 
background for his newspaper work may well be 
Considered just as liberal in character as the same 
history taken by a physics major for purely cultural 
Purposes. 

Determining objectives for general education. The 
first step in developing a program of general educa- 
tion is to clarify its major objectives. Since relatively 
brief catalogue statements of college aims have proved 
Inadequate to guide curriculum revision, some facul- 
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ties have devoted considerable time to the formulation 
of the goals for general education. 

This has been a cooperative process; administrators, 
faculty members, and, occasionally, students or lay 
citizens have helped to define the basic goals of an 
institution's program (23, 28, 39, 40). These groups 
have used a variety of approaches, of which expert 
opinion and findings from research studies have been 
the most frequent. Among factors which commonly 
influence the character of objectives are the philo- 
sophical orientation of the faculty or of the clientele 
that supports the college, the abilities of students for 
Whom the program is designed, college traditions with 
respect to the content of general education, and the 
demands of sequent courses. 

Still more influential recently have been findings 
from studies of the characteristics young people need 
in order to live effectively in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. A few college faculties have attempted to 
identify certain of these traits through careful studies 
of major types of social change (38, 39). For exam- 
ple, the importance of a program of common learnings 
at the post-high-school level has been supported by 
analyses showing the complexity of contemporary 
social problems; the changing age structure of the 
population, which makes it desirable to keep youth in 
school for a longer period; and the need for higher 
standards of civic literacy. Other faculties have made 
comprehensive studies of the activities, interests, and 
problems of their own students (40, 99) and of former 
students and graduates (4, 15, 74, 85). Such surveys 
have uniformly revealed that most young people leave 
college inadequately prepared to take a responsible 
part in the social, civic, and vocational life of a free 
society. Pace (74) states, for example, in summarizing 
results from his follow-up study of almost a thousand 
former University of Minnesota students: “Compla- 
cency is apparent in the predominantly self-centered 
goals of these young people, their lack of concern 
with philosophy and religion, their emotional tenden- 
cies toward introversion and neurasthenia, their pas- 
sive use of leisure time, their resignation in the face 
of complex family situations, their ignorance of, or 
satisfaction with, inefficient practices in home man- 
agement, and their lack of participation in local civic 
affairs. Failure to appreciate interrelationships among 
problems is evident in the many discrepancies among 
their activities, interests, and attitudes.” 1 Studies of 
this type have helped to give a realistic orientation to 
programs of general education. 

Most of the published statements of objectives out- 
line the goals of the program of general studies as a 
whole (28, 39, 40, 72), but more detailed aims have 
in some instances been formulated for divisional or 
departmental offerings and for individual courses 
(23, 28). Another trend, illustrated in the report on 
a design for general education for members of the 
armed services (65), is the definition of outcomes in 
terms of identifiable types of student behavior. While 
by no means unique to general education, this prac- 


1 Quoted by permission: Pace, C. R. They Went to 
College. Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
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tice has emphasized the importance of functional 
Objectives and stimulated explicit evaluation of out- 
comes. Statements of behavioral outcomes usually 
cover many aspects of student development, including 
not only intellectual growth but social and emotional 
maturity as well. Another desirable trend is the prac- 
tice of viewing statements of objectives as tentative 
formulations to be refined as further evidence is 
secured concerning the extent of students’ attainment 
of these goals. Eckert (28) emphasized this point in 
her discussion of the objectives of the General Col- 
lege at Minnesota: “As long as education is con- 
ceived as a dynamic process, evaluation must con- 
tribute to the definition of aims, to the careful 
consideration of proposed changes, and to the Sharper 
focusing of teaching effort on really important 
goals.” 2 

Tlustrative programs of general education. When 
the objectives of general education have been deter- 
mined, it is still necessary to devise courses and other 
appropriate means for attaining them. Institutional 
programs of general education are almost as varied 
as the number of colleges working on the problem, but 
Chen (16) and others have succeeded reasonably well 
in classifying them into a few basic types. 

One type of program emphasizes particularly the 
development of intellectual power through a reading 
of great books, language and mathematical study, and 
cultivated discussion. Exemplified best by the cur- 
riculum at St. John’s College, it has been vigorously 
advocated by such persons as Hutchins (48) and Van 
Doren (94) who contend that mental discipline through 
contact with the great minds of all time is essential 
for straight thinking today. This conception of liberal 
education has been challenged by Hook (46) and 
others as resting upon a metaphysical rather than a 
scientific approach to experience and education. 

Another type seeks to break away from narrow 
specialization and rigid departmentalization by organ- 
izing broad survey courses (53). The courses devel- 
oped by Columbia College since 1919 (19) have 
had widespread influence, as did the earlier survey-type 
offerings at the University of Chicago (10), Colgate 
University, the General College of the University of 
Florida, the University of Southern California, and 
Goucher College. The Harvard report on General 
Education in a Free Society (39), published in 1945, 
recommended broad courses in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. It also urged 
the development of additional general-education 
Courses in certain departments and maintained that 
general education should be spread over four years 
Instead of being concentrated within the first two. 

A third type of program looks not to the cultural 
heritage but rather to the common needs of young 
adults for its framework. Understanding of the 
broad areas of knowledge and of the background of 
contemporary civilization is sought primarily to help 
students in their daily living. As Heaton and Koop- 
man (40) discovered, these basic common needs can 


+ 1 Quoted by permission: Eckert, Ruth E. Outcomes of 
General Education. Univ, of Minnesota Press, 1943, 
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be defined only after extensive research and analysis. 
At Stephens College, the curriculum was built on the 
studies of Charters and others concerning activities 
of college-trained women in our society (54), while in 
the General College of the University of Minnesota 
the program was based on extensive adolescent studies 
(84, 99) as well as on follow-up studies of the atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and activities of former students and 
graduates of the University (74). 

The objectives of general education outlined by 
a committee of the American Council on Education 
(20) reflect these common needs. Similarly the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (29) has recommended 
a Curriculum based on “common learnings” from 
grades ten through fourteen as a means of preparing 
all youth for social responsibility, family life, effec- 
tive communication, enjoyment of the arts, ethical 
insight, and self-reliance—aims which were further 
emphasized in the Eighth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society (52). The degree to which colleges 
have incorporated these objectives in their curriculums 
has never been fully determined, but Reynolds’ study 
of 32 representative public junior colleges revealed 
“a wide gulf . . . between theory and practice” (80). 
In truth the needs themselves change from time to 
time, from place to place, and from individual to 
individual. 

As a variant of programs based upon needs, some 
institutions have given special emphasis to work ex- 
perience, relating education more intimately to the 
democratic and industrial character of American life. 
One of the best examples of such a program can be 
found at Antioch College (41, 42) and the idea has 
been incorporated into New York State's new nsti- 
tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, in which general 
and technical courses as well as school and community 
activities are coordinated to promote education in 
Science and technology, the social sciences, communi- 
cation, and health (51). 

A fourth type of program goes still further in em- 
phasizing youth needs by building curriculums around 
the special interests, abilities, and deficiencies of the 
individual student. General requirements and stand- 
ardized courses are largely replaced by individual pro- 
grams based on careful analyses of each student's 
characteristics and purposes. Each student under- 
takes extensive exploration and research on a project 
of special interest, assisted by frequent conferences 
with his adviser and relevant seminar-type courses. 
This kind of program at Bennington College TES 
evaluated by Eurich (34) and was recently described 
anew by Barbara Jones (56). The individualized pro- 
gram at Sarah Lawrence has been described by War- 
ren (95). Among other colleges which emphasize 
individualization rather than general prescription are 
Bard and Black Mountain. 

General education courses in the various fields. 
While some institutions have sought to realize objec 
tives of general education by a bold reorganization 
of the entire curriculum, the majority have been con- 
tent to experiment with basic courses devised espe- 
cially for the purposes of general education and have 
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left the rest of the college curriculum unchanged. 
These basic courses fall roughly into four groups: 
the humanities, the social studies, the natural sciences, 
and personal adjustment. Most of the offerings are 
interdepartmental in character and the personal ad- 
justment courses draw upon any discipline that pro- 
vides relevant material. Each type has been subjected 
to a limited amount of research and evaluation. 

In humanities the courses usually are devised to 
acquaint students with the values and great writings 
of the democratic tradition or to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts. The means 
employed vary greatly (6). Some faculties concerned 
make the courses essentially a history of culture by 
tracing social and intellectual history from early 
times to the present. Others organize the material 
around basic issues of contemporary life, drawing 
upon relevant documents from any age. A few (be- 
sides St. John’s) build the course on the great books. 
Where an appreciative understanding of the arts is 
emphasized, the organization sometimes is chrono- 
logical; sometimes it stresses common principles; and 
occasionally it proceeds from the students’ own initial 
interests and levels of enjoyment. Significant progress 
in measuring the growth of students toward a philos- 
ophy of life and an appreciation of literature and the 
arts is described by Dunkel (26). 

Several kinds of courses in the social sciences have 
been tried with varying popularity but little scientific 
study of relative effectiveness. Some courses are 
essentially a brief survey of the several social-science 
disciplines; others integrate the material around cur- 
rent social problems; still others emphasize the meth- 
ods of social analysis; and a few center upon the 
classics of social philosophy. A systematic basis for 
measuring social understanding and beliefs as a means 
of appraisal was presented by Levi (60) as an out- 
growth of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation. 

In the natural sciences, the patterns of course or- 
ganization have been as varied as in the social sci- 
ences. Most courses are surveys of the physical 
and/or the biological sciences, with emphasis on 
features of most concern to the layman; some mini- 
mize content and emphasize scientific method; a few 
consist largely of readings in the classics of science; 
in some instances, such as the Harvard courses (21), 
cultural implications are stressed. Some seek to blend 
all these values in a single offering. Studies by Wino- 
kur (100) reveal that experimentation with such sci- 
ence courses has been widespread for many years: 

More recently there has been a rapid development 
of courses to help students in their personal efficiency 
and adjustment. In some institutions, such as Michi- 
Ban State College, the material is combined into a 
Single offering in “life orientation” or “effective 
living,” while at other places, such as Stephens and 
Minnesota, several broad phases are taught in sepa- 
rate courses. The topics most frequently treated in- 
clude personal and community health, emotional and 
Social adjustment, preparation for marriage, study 
habits, and vocational adjustment. Related to these 
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courses are new courses in communication which inte- 
grate speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 

While most of the courses mentioned in this section 
are taught at the freshman-sophomore level, there is 
a growing tendency to offer some of them for upper- 
class and graduate students with the special purpose 
of helping advanced students to integrate their edu- 
cational experiences.’ 

Relation to guidance and student activities. An 
effective guidance and counseling program is essential 
to a successful program of general education. By 
skillful use and interpretation of measures of ability, 
interest, aptitude, and previous educational achieve- 
ment. a counselor may aid each student to apportion 
his time between general and special courses and to 
develop a program suited to his particular needs. 
Thus the objectives of general education may be em- 
phasized while the student is given an opportunity to 
explore his individual talents and interests or to begin 
his special line of study. Successful operation of 
counseling agencies in various college programs has 
well demonstrated the importance of competent per- 
Sonnel services. 

Formal courses are not the only sources of general 
education. There is usually a great variety of extra- 
classroom resources on any campus and in any 
community which should be exploited. Musical and 
dramatic activities, exhibitions, lectures, forums, and 
discussion groups, together wtih numerous student or- 
ganizations and activities, provide important oppor- 
tunities for general educational development. 

Even a cursory analysis of the purposes and activ- 
ities of student organizations will reveal their potential 
contribution to the goals of general education as out- 
lined in the first part of this article, particularly to 
those numbered 2, 5, 7, 8, and 9. If student activities 
are properly coordinated with instruction, the activ- 
ities themselves may be expected to gain new signifi- 
cance and to strengthen other elements of the 
educational program. To accomplish this end, it will 
be essential to study the programs of student organ- 
izations and to extend their advantages to the many 
students who do not now participate. Finally, coopera- 
tive and continuing relationships should be estab- 
lished among faculty members, counselors, advisers 
of student organizations and residential groups, and 
student leaders with the purpose of using all the re- 
sources of student life more fully and effectively in 
a total program of general education. See STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK. 


1 Since this article was written, a number of descriptive 
accounts of general education courses and other aspects 
of the program have appeared. The references below are 
especially important. 

Brouwer, P. J. Student Personnel Services in General 
Education. American Council on Education, 1949. 317 Pp. 

McGrath, E. J. (Ed.) Communications in General 
Education. William C. Brown Co. lu press. 

McGrath, E. J. (Ed.) The Humanities in General Edu- 
cation. William C. Brown Co. In press. 

McGrath, E. J. (Ed.) Science in General Education. 
William C. Brown Co., 1948. 400 Dp. 

McGrath, E. J. (Ed.) Social Science in General Edu- 
cation. William C. Brown Co., 1948. 286 p. 
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Teaching general education courses. Since no 
general education program can be more effective than 
those who teach in it, there is a growing concern for 
better preparation of staff and for improvement of 
instruction. In the earlier stages of the general-edu- 
cation movement, institutions often divided a survey 
course among two or more instructors, each teaching 
the material related to his own specialty. With grow- 
ing emphasis on functional integration of material, a 
demand has arisen for teachers broadly enough pre- 
pared to offer an entire course alone. The Harvard 
Committee (39) stressed this need and McGrath (68) 
declared the lack of competent teachers to be the 
greatest single obstacle to the development of general- 
education courses. The studies of Pugh and Morgan 
(78) show that the problem is equally acute for junior 
colleges. H. M. Jones (57) issued a challenge to 
graduate schools to reorganize their programs for im- 
proved preparation of college teachers, but the studies 
of Hollis (45) indicate that few changes have actually 
been instituted. 

Pending changes in graduate education, many col- 
leges have instituted in-service education or activities 
looking to the improvement of curriculum, instruction, 
and personnel services. The cooperative projects 
fostered by the American Council on Education, 
namely, the Commission on Teacher Education (3) 
and the Cooperative Study in General Education (1), 
and the intercollege study under the auspices of the 
North Central Association's Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education (23), have combined experimentation 
with research and stimulated wide interest and ac- 
tivity in general education. In general, these pro- 
grams have sought to encourage broader preparation 
among college teachers and also to lay emphasis on 
making students more mature, responsible, and effec- 
tive persons as the fundamental outcome of general 
education. 

Evaluating outcomes of general education. Al- 
though most programs of general education are in 
early stages of development, a few significant attempts 
have been made to find out how these programs have 
affected students—the “products” of general educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most Striking fact is the meager 
extent of such research. The most comprehensive 
evaluations of general education have been made in 
institutions offering the newer programs, probably, as 
Eurich suggests, because “the experimental approaches 
are so definitely spotlighted that those responsible for 
them are virtually forced to collect evidence showing 
the extent to which they accomplish what they set out 
to do” (33). Since most of these pilot studies have 
appraised general education in particular colleges, 
little evidence is at present available concerning the 
relative merits of the different programs outlined in 
an earlier section of this article. But the studies that 
have been made at least encourage the belief that out- 
comes are susceptible of evaluation and that by sys- 
tematic appraisal college faculties can significantly 
improve their provisions for general education. 

Since any appraisal should be designed to secure 
evidence concerning realization of the objectives of a 
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particular program (73), evaluation studies have 
usually been planned for individual institutions 028, 
34, 85). A few noteworthy attempts have been made, 
however, to develop appraisal studies on a broader 
front. The Cooperative Study in General Education 
(1), the North Central Association Study of Liberal 
Arts Education (23), the Carnegie Study of Pennsyl- 
vania Colleges (59), and the Commission on Teacher 
Education Studies (with special reference to the sec- 
tions on general education) (89) are outstanding ex- 
amples of successful efforts to enlist cooperation of 
several institutions in such educational inquiries. 

Among the relatively simple studies are those which 
have sought to identify the kinds of general-educa- 
tional experiences available to students. This type of 
inquiry has sometimes been undertaken as a first step 
in a more extensive investigation. Such studies have 
usually surveyed the scope and character of existing 
general-education courses and the requirements in this 
field (12, 67, 71, 80, 90). Occasional studies have 
gone beyond stated requirements to determine just 
how much course work students actually take in the 
major areas of general education (34, 47, 66). Student 
participation in extracurricular activities has also been 
studied with a view to finding out whether such ex- 
periences are valuable supplements to general edu- 
cation through the classroom (28, 34). 

Another means of evaluating programs of general 
education has been through the collection and analysis 
of the judgments of persons closely associated with 
Courses designed for this purpose. Commonly, stu- 
dent and alumni opinion has been sought (28, 34, 85). 
In some instances student groups have helped to plan 
these studies and to gather and interpret the data. 
Occasional efforts have also been made to discover 
what faculty members and employers of former stu- 
dents and graduates consider to be the values of 
general-education courses (10, 19, 34). 

Another common method of appraisal is to find out 
how well students who have taken such courses espe- 
cially designed for general education have done in 
their subsequent academic work. Normally a repre- 
sentative sample of students who have taken sequent 
courses in liberal or professional education has been 
studied (22, 28, 35, 101) without an attempt to dis- 
tinguish contributions made by particular general 
courses or even, in some instances, to compare later 
achievement of students who had taken general-edu- 
cation courses with those who had followed a more 
conventional program. The Brown study of achieve- 
ment in sequent courses in home economics (11), 
however, did compare the performance of students 
who had taken general-education courses in science 
with those who had elected the usual departmental 
introductory courses. E 

More comprehensive studies have utilized a variety 
of instruments, including tests, inventories, attitude 
Scales, ratings, Observations, interviews, questionnaires, 
and similar devices, in an effort to find out what 
measurable effects the total program of general edu- 
cation has had on students. Comprehensive examina- 
tions have been developed in a number of colleges as 
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one means of assessing outcomes of programs of gen- 
eral education (10, 36). In the General College at 
Minnesota, for example, standardized objective ex- 
aminations were formulated to measure outcomes in 
nine of the ten areas of instruction. Among useful 
instruments formulated for appraising the more “aca- 
demic” outcomes are the Cooperative General Culture 
Test, the Graduate Record Examination, and the 
lowa and USAFI General Educational Development 
Tests. Important attempts to devise appropriate in- 
struments for appraising other aspects of general 
education include the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation tests dealing with the nature of proof and the 
interpretation of data, and the Cooperative Study in- 
ventories of social understandings, religious concepts, 
and general goals of life (26). 

Especially interesting are the studies of the residual 
outcomes of general education, as these have been 
traced in the thinking and living of former students 
4nd graduates. In such studies the worth of a pro- 
gram of general education has been judged by the 
extent and quality of former students’ participation in 
home and community affairs and in their occupations. 

Fragmentary as many of these studies are, they 
have yielded important clues for the further develop- 
ment of general education. They suggest, for ex- 
ample, that if there is one best program of general 
education, faculties have not yet discovered it. The 
programs vary greatly in both basic philosophy and 
implementation, and there is little evidence of su- 
perior worth of any of them. However, evaluation 
studies in institutions that have attempted the most 
extensive innovations, such as the General College at 
Minnesota and Bennington College, seem to justify 
the assumptions on which these programs were based. 

The studies also have revealed great discrepancy 
between college resources in general education and the 
use students make of them. Apparently, a college 
faculty may develop a variety of general-education 
courses and supplementary activities, but without spe- 
cial stress on the need for breadth of educational 
experiences many students will continue to concentrate 
their courses in a few fields. The Eckert-McConnell 
study of the programs of liberal-arts students at the 
University of Minnesota revealed, for example, that 
“specialization is almost as characteristic of the first 
two college years as of the junior and senior years. 

+. Rightly or wrongly, the liberal arts college is 
devoting much of its energies to intensive concentra- 
tion, and this fact deserves explicit recognition” (66). 
The Eurich study of the Bennington program (34) 
indicated that students can be encouraged through 
other means than course prescriptions to develop 
broad programs; it showed that students working in 
consultation with faculty members to arrange pro- 
grams of general education adapted to their individual 
needs and interests “acquire a general education as 
measured by subject-matter tests that is as thorough 
as that acquired by students who follow rigidly set 
patterns of courses.” 

But while it is important that well-designed courses 
be provided and that students be guided to make in- 
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telligent use of them, the general education acquired 
by students does not seem to be determined primarily 
by the pattern of courses they have taken or the length 
of their exposure to them (27, 59). Such findings 
point to the need for systematic pretesting in general- 
education courses to determine what’ students may 
already have acquired from earlier classwork or in- 
formal study (and the more functional the course, 
the greater the likelihood of overlapping with students’ 
prior experiences); for penetrating analyses of the 
influence of instructional practices, as well as curricu- 
lum content, on the outcomes of general education; 
and for more fundamental ways of judging attainment 
than mere residence or accumulation of credits. 

The appraisals that have been made also suggest 
that students who have taken courses of the broad, 
integrated type, as contrasted with the usual depart- 
mental introductory courses, do equally well on the 
measures ordinarily used to determine academic 
attainment in the conventional offerings (8, 14, 22). 
In addition, there is some evidence that students who 
have taken the former type of courses achieve other 
desirable outcomes in greater measure than students 
taking the more conventional types of courses. For 
example, in the Bond study (8), which compared out- 
comes when a unit in genetics was taught with special 
reference to objectives of general education and when 
it was taught in the traditional manner, students in 
the “general educaton” group showed a significant re- 
duction in acceptance of certain superstitions, a greater 
ability to apply principles from the field of heredity, 
a more critical appraisal of authorities in the field, 
and a more liberal attitude on various national and 
international questions. 

Students who take general-education courses ap- 
parently also do as well in sequent work as other 
individuals. The evidence on this point needs to be 
considerably extended, however, before the general- 
ization is warranted that general-education courses in 
a particular field constitute equally desirable prepara- 
tion for the nonmajor and the student who late. 
expects to specialize in the area involved. But the 
preliminary evidence at least suggests that standards 
of attainment in advanced and graduate study will not 
be affected unfavorably by the current stress on gen- 
eral education at the junior-college level. 

Students who take general-education courses also 
seem to be at least as satisfied as more conventionally 
trained students with the kinds of educational experi- 
ences afforded them. Genuine faculty interest has 
likewise been evident, indicating that broad-gauged 
courses can be developed that merit the respect of 
scholarly individuals. 

A significant relationship has been demonstrated in 
a number of studies between basic purposes of an 
educational program and the characteristic pattern of 
students’ development (8, 28, 34, 85). In colleges 
that have devoted considerable effort to some par- 
ticular goal—for example, development of a broad 
knowledge of contemporary affairs, insight into per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses, or more enlightened 
attitudes toward social questions—students, have given 
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evidence of greater growth in these respects than in 
other dimensions given less emphasis. As Bond states: 
“Changes in attitudes take place in the direction for 
which the instruction is planned. To foster greater 
development of attitudes considered desirable, such 
development should be definitely planned for” (8). 

Cooperative appraisals have included a number of 
important by-products. Several investigators have 
noted the favorable effect that participation in such 
evaluation has had on faculty interest and morale 
(23, 33, 37). Also, there is some suggestion that stu- 
dents take a more meaningful and active role in their 
further education when they are given a responsible 
part in determining its values (28, 34, 40). 

While appraisal studies have suggested that new 
program facilities for general education constitute 
some gain over the fragmented departmental courses 
that they have replaced, the findings in practically all 
investigations have fallen somewhat below anticipated 
outcomes. Deficiencies have been particularly marked 
in traits likely to influence future conduct, such as 
interests, attitudes, and values, rather than in academic 
learnings (28, 33). Eurich summarizes this fact as 
follows: “The results from follow-up studies of 
former college students and graduates are discour- 
aging and leave much to be desired in the way of 
effective living in a democracy” (33). In commenting 
on the general lack of differences in out-of-school 
living between General College students and those 
Who left other divisions of the University, Eckert (28) 
Says that it “is not surprising, even though it is highly 
disquieting, when one reflects on the years that all 
these students have spent in cloistered school environ- 
ments, the little direct attention given these problems 
by even the most alert teachers, and the innumerable 
forces at work through families, friends, and such 
agencies as the press, the radio and motion pictures to 
stereotype the pattern of out-of-school thinking and 
living. . . . To close the gap between school and 
community, it is possible that college programs of 
general education need to be accompanied by spe- 
cific job training, actual work experiences, and more 
frequent and varied contacts with the community and 
the world beyond the campus.” 

In general, the findings from appraisal studies Sug- 
gest that all college activities should be more sharply 
focused on attainment of Objectives of general educa- 
tion. Certainly no college staff that has engaged in 
a comprehensive evaluation study is likely to be com- 
Placent about its present program of general edu- 
cation. 

T. R. MCCONNELL 
RUSSELL M. CooPER 
RUTH E. ECKERT 
HoRACE T. MoRSE 
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GENERAL LANGUAGE. The term “general lan- 
guage” has come to designate so many different types 
of courses that research in this field is difficult to 
summarize. Offerings which might properly fall 
under this caption are listed in many school programs 
under entirely different names; €.8. Exploratory Lan- 
guage, Language-Arts Survey, Social Language, Word 
Study, Basic Language, Social English, Romance of 
Language, etc. For this reason it is difficult to obtain 
an accurate picture of the status of “general language” 
offerings in the curriculum and almost impossible 10 
define the precise nature of the programs. 

Originally the general-language course was intro- 
duced into the seventh or eighth grade of the junior 
high school for two reasons: (a) to enable pupils to 
explore their interests and abilities in foreign-language 
study and thus avoid failure and maladjustment in 
more specialized subsequent foreign-language work; 
(b) to provide a consumer course in the field of lan- 
guage appreciation comparable in purpose to offerings 
in general science, general mathematics, and the like. 
Between 1910 and 1930 the so-called general-language 
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course varied, according to the relative degree of 
emphasis placed upon these purposes, all the Way 
from courses offering a smattering of Primer-type 
exercises in a Variety of languages (usually Latin, 
Spanish, German, or French—occasionally Esperanto) 
to courses in “baby” philology supplemented by an 
incidental study of the history of language or of the 
geography and customs of the countries represented. 

Beyond the partial survey of the status of general 
language reported below, objective research in this 
field has been confined almost exclusively to studies 
of the prognostic value or forecasting efficiency of 
achievement relative to subsequent success in regular 
language classes. 

In 1933 Eaton (1) reported the results of experi 
ments conducted in general-language classes using 
Esperanto as the medium of instruction. Experiments 
at Manumet and at the Derby Academy showed that 
the preliminary study of Esperanto yielded superior 
gains of from 10 to 35 points in French vocabulary. 
Unfortunately the study involved only small groups 
of pupils, and progress in French was measured al- 
most exclusively in terms of vocabulary. Moreover, 
little effort was made to hold variable factors (such 
as mental selection) constant, and an impartial critic 
would not find it difficult to attribute the seeming 
gains in French to other factors than Esperanto. 

In 1928 Kaulfers (5) reported a correlation of .44 
as indictaing the prognostic value of a general-lan- 
guage course offered for two years in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, San Diego. On the basis of this finding the 
writer felt justified in concluding that “, . . teachers’ 
marks in general language are no more certain pre- 
dictive measures for foreign language than ordinary 
intelligence quotients, and appreciably less accurate 
than marks in English . . . It is doubtful if a par- 
ticular student should ever be directed with respect to 
the choice or avoidance of foreign-language work on 
the basis of his mark in general language alone . খে 
Thus the general-language work can scarcely be justi- 
fied on its exploratory-guidance merits. Indeed, the 
very theory of the course, in so far as it assumes the 
existence of a so-called ‘language talent’ or ‘linguistic 
aptitude,’ seems in the light of recent investigations 
to rest upon an exceedingly precarious foundation. 

More encouraging data concerning the forecasting 
efficiency of marks in general language were reported 
by the same investigator in 1933-34 (3, 4). Data 
were obtained from a total of 135 seventh-grade 
pupils. The correlation between the marks in explora- 
tory language and subsequent marks in first-semester 
Latin was .69 in the case of those pupils who con- 
tinued language study with the same teacher, and 52 
when a change of teachers was involved. These CO" 
efficients, especially the one of .69, are substantially 
higher than the one given in the preceding paragraph. 
‘The difference is probably due, at least in part, to the 
fact that only one foreign language (Latin) was in- 
volved in the second study. In any case the findings 
“inspire confidence in the belief that the exploratory 
classes possess latent possibilities in foreign-language 
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prognosis which can be effectively capitalized in guid- 
ance work as soon as more valid and reliable meas- 
ures of achievement in the field are available." 

The first published report of the status of general 
language in the curriculum was that of Taylor and 
Tharp (6). Their survey, completed in 1937, included 
data from 55 schools in 23 states. Although vari- 
ations in the designation of courses in general lan- 
guage limit the accuracy of the findings of any such 
study, the following statements are at least indicative. 

“General Language courses are taught all the way 
from the 7B grade through the 10A grade. The two 
most popular grades for General Language are the 8B 
and 8A. 

“In the majority of the schools it is a two-semester 
course. While in some schools it is taught for only 
nine or ten weeks, the general tendency seems to be 
to lengthen the course to one full school year. Some 
schools that are now teaching only one semester of 
General Language are contemplating establishing a 
two-semester course . . .” 

These authors also reported that over 80 per cent 
of the teachers regarded the course in general lan- 
guage so successful that they would recommend it for 
other schools. A few teachers who did not consider 
the course successful as taught in their schools be- 
lieved that it could be effective under more appro- 
priate conditions. 

Since 1937 there has been a revival of interest in 
the field of general language, especially as a consumer 
course with only incidental emphasis on prognosis. 
This revival of interest is attributable in part to such 
popular treatments of the role of language in daily 
life as are exemplified in Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny 
of Words, in part to the increased emphasis upon 
communication in core curriculums, and partly to 
studies of the role of language in propaganda, jour- 
nalism, international relations, religion, etc. These in- 
fluences, among others, may serye to explain not only 
the renewal of interest in the field of general lan- 
guage but also the marked sociological bent which 
characterizes its present orientation. 

A survey of trends as reflected in the literature on 
general language from 1915 to 1947 (2) revealed a 
marked decrease in emphasis on the exploratory try- 
out function after 1929. Since 1930 greater attention 
has been given to social-cultural objectives and to 
Such linguistic aims as language consciousness, insight 
into the social significance of language for communi- 
cation, and pupil self-improvement in the vernacular. 
The survey also showed an increase in sentiment 
favorable toward making work in general language a 
required semester or year course even for students 
of lower ability. By 1947 fourteen textbooks suitable 
for use in general language courses had been published 
in the United States, the large majority of them 
designed for use at the junior-high-school level. 

W. V. KAULFERS 
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GEOGRAPHY. The concept of geography as a 

study of the whole or a portion of the earth's surface 
is traditional (5). When one seeks knowledge regard- 
ing the natural or man-made features of his home 
community, his state or nation, or of some distant 
part of the world, he turns to the works of the geog- 
rapher. In these sources he expects to find a descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the area as a home for 
man. 
A knowledge and understanding of important world 
regions and of the differences which occur from place 
to place on the surface of the earth are becoming in- 
creasingly important. Americans no longer occupy a 
country that is shut off from the rest of the world. 
Rather, as a result of technologic advances we now 
find ourselves closely interrelated spatially with other 
cultures through trade, transportation, and communi- 
cation. This change cannot be ignored by the nation’s 
schools. More knowledge is needed about the world 
in which we live, and more understandings of a geo- 
graphic nature are needed to meet life situations. 

Problems in geographic education. During the past 
few years, research in the field of geographic educa- 
tion has been directed mainly to the solution of five 
problems: (a) How can geographic understandings best 
be developed in the school curriculum? (b) What 
provisions can be made to extend the development 
of geographic understandings beyond the elementary 
school? (c) How can children best develop the skills 
necessary to understanding life situations from a geo- 
graphic point of view? (d) How may teachers be 
prepared to teach basic geographic understandings? 
(e) What kinds of textual and other teaching ma- 
terials are needed to do an effective job, both in the 
elementary and in the secondary schools? 

Georgraphic understandings in the elementary-school 
curriculum. The development of the geographic point 
of view is a gradual and continuous process starting 
in the primary grades. It is at this time that the child’s 
life is so full of new experiences and so productive of 
new abilities that his interest in things, both natural 
and cultural, is manifold. Experiences should be pro- 
vided in the school program for primary children to 
develop their ability to work with the factors and 
forces of their environment. 

Seven ways have been developed by which geo- 
graphic understandings may be successfully introduced 
to the child in the primary grades. These include 
stories, experiments and demonstrations, construc- 
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tion activities, field trips, visual aids, short explana- 
tions, and oral expression (1). 

By plunging children into materials too difficult for 
them, it has been found that we have far too often not 
only destroyed any possible interest and enjoyment 
of the field of geographic investigation and thought, 
but we have permitted children to acquire confused, 
erroneous, and misleading concepts and complete 
misunderstandings (6). A carefully controlled and 
skillfully integrated program of “geography readiness” 
and a lengthened period of beginning geography, with 
fundamental concepts fully developed, should do 
much to overcome the characteristic failure of geo- 
graphic instruction in the elementary school (10). 

Geographic instruction in the elementary school is 
usually organized in terms of areas. For many years 
the fourth-grade program has consisted of a study of 
“foreign” lands and peoples; the study of the countries 
in the western hemisphere, with a major emphasis on 
the United States, has been customary in the fifth 
grade; and the sfudy of Eurasia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, has been attempted in the sixth. For the most 
part, geographic instruction has ceased at the end of 
the sixth grade. Where taught in the seventh grade, 
the program has varied considerably. 

It now appears that the trend is toward an ex- 
tended readiness program in the primary grades con- 
tinuing through the fourth grade. The area approach 
to the study of the world as a home of man is still 
maintained in the upper elementary grades, but newer 
practices do not limit such studies to countries within 
continental boundaries. Whipple and James, for ex- 
ample, are producing a series of geography books in 
Which areas occupied by similar cultures will be 
studied during the same year (11). 

Much work remains to be done in discovering the 
degree of complexity of geographic concepts that 
children are capable of understanding in the elemen- 
tary school. 

Extension of geographic instruction. Research in 
the seconiary-school curriculum has shown that the 
study of geography has not been sufficiently extended. 
In far too many schools it has been confined to world 
Coverage in grades 4 to 7. Little Or no attention is 
Liven geographic instruction in high schoois, where 
deeper and more Significant truths can be grasped by 
maturer students. Once the child has left the ele- 
mentary school, he is often given no further sys- 
tematic instruction in Seographic thinking. 

Secondary-school administrators and teachers have 
begun to realize the necessity of presenting a treat- 
ment of the geographic forces and factors condition- 
ing man’s life. Today, an increasing number of high 
Schools are offering geographic instruction, either in 
separate courses (12) or in unified courses in a pro- 
Bram of social education. Research is being con- 
ducted Concerning the kinds of courses and units of 
studies appropriate for the secondary school. Stu- 
dents are at work compiling lists of facts and under- 
standings that the average American citizen ought to 
have about the major countries and regions of the 
world (3). 
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Development of geographic skills. Geography bears 
chief responsibility among the social studies for de. 
veloping certain skills. These include the ability to 
read and understand maps, the ability to observe out- 
Of-door landscapes, and the ability to read Pictures. 

Maps are the most essential tools of Beography, yet 
research has proved that instruction in map reading 
in the elementary school is too often Out of harmony 
with the facts of child growth and development (13). 
In spite of the widely accepted principle that readi- 
ness on the part of the learner is required for actual 
learning, pupils are frequently faced from the Outset 
with the fully developed map. Map symbols pre- 
sented in the elementary school are so numerous, so 
varied, and so incidentally taught that many of them 
can be interpreted correctly only by the exceptional 
child. Experiments must be continued on problems 
of map instruction if pupils are to develop the flexible 
knowledge of the relations of places so necessary 
today. Readiness for the use of maps must be care- 
fully and patiently developed, step by step, through- 
out the school career, as the pupil advances from his 
first acquaintance with the globe to his ability to 
interpret highly abstract representations. 

Pictures, too, including both still and moving pic- 
tures, are essential to the study of geography (9). 
They can convey certain information more directly, 
more clearly, and in greater detail than can words; 
they can show relationships too difficult to translate 
into simple language; and they can stimulate interest 
and increase enjoyment. To do these things, experi- 
mentation has proved that pictures must be chosen 
for a specific purpose; they must meet requirements 
for fulfilling that purpose; and they must be accu- 
Tate and technically satisfactory. Regardless of how 
illuminating pictures may be, however, they are of 
little value unless children have been taught to “read” 
them. Observation of children and of adults indi- 
cates clearly that most people bestow a quick and 
Casual glance upon an illustration and flip the page 
in search for more. Skill in picture study must be 
developed with care. Criteria must be developed for 
judging the geographic quality of both still and mov- 
ing pictures. 

Finally, nothing stimulates the capacity for obser- 
vation or the interest in the things geography deals 
with more than direct field observation (7). Many 
of the things that are treated in books can also be 
experienced out-of-doors. Indeed, it is nearly impos- 
sible to find substitutes for well-planned and guided 
out-of-door field trips. The best word descriptions, 
no matter how good, cannot take the place of actual 
Observations in the field. 

Program in teacher preparation. No program of 
education, including the teaching of geographic under- 
standings and skills, can be successful unless the 
teacher is prepared to do a professional job. During 
the past several years, investigations have been made 
Which demonstrate that the education of many teachers 
has been woefully neglected in the field of geographic 
education (8) even though every elementary teacher is 
presumed to be able to guide children in solving life 
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situations which demand an understanding of the 
geographic point of view. These teachers, and those 
who are to handle the program of social studies in 
the high school, most certainly need a reasonable 
knowledge of geography and an understanding of the 
part that it plays in human affairs. They need not 
be required to take the regular academic courses in 
geography, but they should become acquainted with 
(a) how to study community resources; (b) how to 
use maps; (c) how to recognize the meaning of com- 
binations of people, man-made features, and natural 
features which exist together in any locality; (d) how 
to gather and use geographic facts in arriving at solu- 
tions of economic, political, or social problems. The 
materials and techniques of the geographer and an 
understanding of the nature of geographic thinking 
should be given precedence over the learning of a 
multitude of facts about any particular locality or 
region. 

Textual materials. Textbooks, in spite of improve- 
ments of recent years, have been far too difficult for 
the children for whom they were intended. For some 
time, teachers have recognized that the vocabulary 
and style have been above the reading level of the 
majority of children of the elementary grades, that 
too many concepts have been introduced and too 
little amplification provided, and that too much 
previous knowledge on the part of the child has been 
presumed. 

Many geographers agree that well-planned texts are 
valuable and indispensable tools for the teacher of 
geography (4). Studies are going forward to make 
Ecography books more readable and interesting. It 
has been found, for example, that primary children 
and those of the early intermediate school can gain 
many geographic insights through properly written 
stories in which the vocabulary is controlled and the 
drawings authentic yet artistic (2). The subject matter 
in such stories must be “down to earth” so that chil- 
dren can associate themselves and their experiences 
with the characters portrayed and live vicariously the 
life of children in different environments throughout 
the world. 

Need for further research. The findings of modern 
Eeographic educators help teachers who are attempt- 
ing to develop a child’s understanding of problems in 
everyday living. Many problems still remain to be 
Solved. Continued study needs to be done on each 
Of the aspects of geographic education here presented. 
What experiences can be provided in the primary 
Brades to develop “geographic readiness”? What 
Beography courses will help junior- and senior-high- 
School students achieve a greater maturity in viewing 
World problems geographically? When should such 
Work be given? What skills are necessary and how 
can they best be introduced and developed to help 
children think critically about life situations? How 
Can teachers be better prepared to teach children to 
think geographically? What kinds of teaching aids, 
Including audio-visual aids, are most suitable in the 
teaching of geography? These, and other questions, 
are still to be answered. Continued research along 
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such lines will help in the building of a better cur- 
riculum for modern living. 
See also SOCIAL STUDIES. 
CLYDE F. KoHN 
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GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY. Gestalt psychology 
is usually dated from a paper by Wertheimer in 1912. 
In the early days Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka, Lewin, 
Gelb, and Goldstein, and their students, were its chief 
exponents, but in recent years the Gestalt view has 
spread far beyond this original group. 

The richness and productivity of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, as well as the diversity of viewpoint among so- 
called Gestalt psychologists, make a brief character- 
ization difficult; however, its place in systematic psy- 
chology may be indicated by referring to certain 
trends in the history of science. In the history of 
physics, for example, changes in explanatory theory 
are easily discernible. In Greek physics the “cause” 
of an event was conceived to lie in the essential nature 
of the object concerned, i.e. events were thought to 
be locally determined, while in modern physics the 
dynamic interdependence of object and surrounding 
situation is invoked to account for an event, i.e. events 
are thought to be determined by field relationships. 
With this revolution in scientific theory there have 
occurred fundamental changes in methodology: 
physics no longer relies upon the classification of 
more or less similar events and the abstraction of 
essential characteristics from these classes. The laws 
of falling bodies, for example, were not and could 
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not have been determined by combining and refining 
measurements of representative events, e.g. rain, fall- 
ing stones, feathers, leaves, etc., which belong to the 
class “falling bodies.” Rather, by means of crucial 
“ideal” experiments, frequently involving conditions 
Which never occur “naturally,” tests are made of de- 
ductions from prior hypotheses, and these hypotheses 
are thereby “proven” true or false. 

The history of psychology reveals similar trends. 
In the early theories of perception, for example, one 
Observes the tendency to endow local processes with 
autonomy, as in the “constancy hypothesis” which co- 
Ordinated sensations and local end-organ stimulation 
in a one-to-one manner. In faculty psychology and 
in instinct theories of motivation the local determina- 
tion of complex, molar behavior is clearly exempli- 
fied. In these early theories interdependence and or- 
ganization were not infrequently dealt with, but often 
they were only implicit, and seldom were they made 
the basic explanatory principles. When brought to 
the center of consideration by the facts involved, the 
Observed interdependence was usually explained in 
Such a way as to retain the basic autonomy of the 
elements of behavior, as in the “meaning” theory of 
Perception and the association theories of learning. 

From an early time psychology has used the 
methods of classification and abstraction. The fa- 
miliar procedure of explaining a child’s achievement 
by referring to his mental age is a case in point. How- 
ever, in important fields Psychology has achieved ex- 
Planations in terms of more or less well-defined 
Concepts, such as conditioned reflex hypotheses and 
Psychoanalytic concepts, from which deductions can 
be made and crucial experiments devised. In all fields 
dissatisfaction with mere statistical description and 
aspiration to higher conceptual levels are apparent. 

In Gestalt psychology the fundamental importance 
of both these characteristics of an advanced science 
are made explicit. It is held that concepts of dynami- 
cal interdependence rather than of local determination, 
and the methods of hypothesis, deduction, and experi- 
mentation rather than those of classification and ab- 
Straction, are ultimately the only suitable tools and 
procedures for Psychology for the same reasons that 
they have proved to be so for physics, i.e. because 
they account for the facts more adequately than other 
types of theories. In support of this position Gestalt 
Psychologists have done a great amount of experi- 
mental work. In the early years this dealt largely 
With perceptual Problems where the dependence of 
local stimulation upon conditions in the other parts 
of the receptor surface and upon the needs of the 
subject was easily demonstrated. By the present time, 
however, Gestalt theories and methodologies have 
been extended to all fields of psychology. 

The contributions of Gestalt Psychology which have 
most importance for educators have been in the fields 
Of learning and the thought processes, Psychological 
development, and motivation. The theory of associ- 
ation has been vigorously attacked. New experi- 
mental evidence has been assembled and Old results 
reinterpreted which Suggest that not mechanical 
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coupling on the basis of the “laws” of learning but 
dynamical interdependence is the essential factor in. 
volved in learning. This interdependence is thought 
to be due partly to the intrinsic Organization which 
may obtain in the particular material itself, and partly 
to the organization impressed upon it by the intention 
of the subject. According to this view the “laws” of 
learning state some of the conditions favorable to the 
Occurrence of the required organization. Such Organ- 
ization sometimes occurs in a saltatory manner, giving 
rise to a sudden restructuring of the situation, ie. to 
insight. According to this view learning and problem 
Solving are not different processes. “Trial and error” 
learning is held to be a limiting case, occurring when 
the material is so difficult or extensive that insightful 
Organization is impossible. 

In the controversy over the nature of Psychological 
development the Gestalt viewpoint is opposed to that 
Which considers complex behavior to be built up 
through the addition and Subsequent integration of 
otherwise independent behavior units. The position 
is taken, on the basis of experimental evidence, that 
behavior is organized from the beginning and that 
complexity arises by a process of differentiation 
of more and more particular processes from the rela- 
tively undifferentiated preceding wholes. Dynamically 
learning and growth are considered to be essentially 
similar. 

The contributions of Gestalt psych :logists to prob- 
lems of motivation, both in clarifyir - the conceptual 
difficulties involved and in experimental work, have 
been important. Their criticism of the instinct 
theories has already been mentioned, and the experi- 
mental investigations of incompleted tasks, success 
and failure, substitute behavior, level of aspiration, 
and emotion have outstanding significance for edu- 
cation. 

Although the influence of Gestalt psychology upon 
American education has been recent, hardly ante- 
dating Ogden’s translation of Koffka’s Growth of 
the Mind in 1924, its theoretical and experimental 
contributions have been important in that they have 
provided scientific evidence upon many current edu- 
cational problems. It is probably true that, in gen- 
eral, this evidence has tended to favor the more 
“progressive” educational procedures. This is the 
case, for example, with the view that the whole child 
is involved in every educative process, no matter how 
particular the activity may appear to be superficially. 
The Gestalt view of learning has played into the hands 
of those who have been critical of educational pro- 
cedures based upon association psychology in its 
Various manifestations; the Gestalt interpretation of 
motivation presents a useful basis for programs which 
start with the child’s natural, spontaneous interests; 
and the Gestalt view of the nature of development sup- 
ports educational practices which proceed from the 
general to the particular, the whole to the part. It 
must be realized, however, that the effect of Gestalt 
Psychology upon education has thus far been largely 
limited to providing a rationale for procedures already 
adopted on the basis of practical experience and in- 
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twition. The full implications of Gestalt psychology 
for education await future developments. 

There are some frequent criticisms of Gestalt 
psychology which should, perhaps, be mentioned. It 
may be said that the complaint that Gestalt psy- 
chology is mere theory, and thereby of little impor- 
tance for experimental science, arises partly from 
ignorance of the great amount of experimental work 
which the theories in question have inspired, and 
partly from the fact that Gestalt psychology acknowl- 
edges the prime necessity of theory in psychology, as 
in all science, and therefore states its theories openly 
and explicitly. The objection that Gestalt psychology 
is opposed to analysis is a misunderstanding. Objec- 
tion is made only to the sort of analysis which tears 
apart dynamically interdependent systems and neglects 
the essential fact of dynamical interdependence in the 
explanation. To the criticism that Gestalt psychol- 
ogists have erected straw men to demolish with gusto, 
Le. that organization and interdependence have been 
dealt with by many schools of psychology, it may be 
said that the essential point of difference from tradi- 
tional psychology lies not so much in their recog- 
nition, but rather it lies in their explanation and in 
their place in explanatory theory. 

ROGER G. BARKER 
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A Dynamic Theory of Personality. 


GIFTED CHILDREN. The gifted child has been 
the basis of numerous studies, several of which may 
appropriately be referred to as monumental (e.g. 1, 
19). There are several accounts of systematic pro- 
grams for educating the gifted and a few evaluative 
Studies. 

Definition and identification. For the various in- 
Vestigators interested in the problem the term “gifted” 
Seems to have different connotations. Terman (62) 
used an IQ (Stanford-Binet) of 140 as the lower limit 
of a gifted group. Hollingworth (30), Baker (3), and 
Others have defined the gifted child as one having an 
IQ above 130. On the basis of this definition the 
gifted” group includes the most intelligent one per 
cent of the juvenile population. Norris (48) and 
Danielson (20) included children from 125 IQ in their 
grouping of superior juveniles in Major Work classes. 
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Goddard (25) employed an IQ of 120 as the lower 
limit in forming classes for gifted children. 

Osburn and Rohan (51) included among the gifted 
those children with special artistic and mechanical 
talents. Bentley (4) described gifted children as those 
with unusually high mental capacity, with extraordi- 
nary aptitudes for schoolwork, and with special talents 
for making superior contributions to society. These, 
he stated, are children with an IQ of 110 or better. 
Carroll (13) and Martens (42) described the gifted 
child as one who excels in creative thinking and ab- 
stract reasoning, has a wide scope of interests, and 
produces work of superior quality. It has been pro- 
posed that the concept of giftedness should include 
not only mental superiority but also. the physical, 
social, moral, and educational status of the individual 
in addition to the relative development of special 
gifts or abilities. 

Terman has employed the term “genius” inter- 
changeably with “gifted” as he defined it. This usage 
of “genius” has been criticized, and the suggestion has 
been made that the term should be reserved for chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 180 and above (29). 

In a study reported in 1919, Whipple (69) showed 
the unreliability of selections based on teachers’ judg- 
ments, and the element of error in teachers’ estimates 
has been noted in more recent studies (20, 27). In- 
telligence tests are generally employed in the identifi- 
cation of gifted children. However, the possibility 
of the fluctuation of the IQ (as measured), especially 
among younger children, makes hazardous a selection 
on the basis of a single test. Furthermore, it is now 
generally agreed that intelligence tests alone are in- 
adequate as a basis for selection. 

Witty (72) cited biological proof of the total organ- 
ism as an integrated agent in which physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and volitional traits operate in total 
pattern combinations which cannot be measured sepa- 
rately, declared intelligence tests incapable of pro- 
ducing sufficient evidence, and concluded that addi- 
tional evidence of giftedness should be sought outside 
the field covered by these tests. Stenquist (58), Thorn- 
dike (65), and Weglein (68) viewed intelligence tests 
as but one means of selection, suggesting teacher's 
judgment, achievement tests, school records, measures 
of special abilities, and physical and social maturity 
data as desirable supplementary evidence. 

Indications are that no known scheme of selection 
is either complete or infallible. No trait which has 
been investigated is invariably characteristic of the 
gifted child. Since the intelligence test measures only 
ability to learn, it fails to picture all mental qualities. 
For example, a child lacking ability to make a large 
body of information function creatively may achieve 
a high score on an intelligence test. The consensus 
is that the IQ rating should be supplemented by other 
data. 

Characteristics of gifted children. MENTAL TRAITS. 
All investigators concede tbat gifted children possess 
high mental ability, but agreement is lacking in regard 
to the mental traits involved. Brown (8) found low 
correlation among abstract, nonverbal, and mechani- 
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cal ability in both bright and dull children and 
concluded that a broader definition of general intelli- 
gence was needed. Terman (62) found the gifted to 
excel the control group at all ages in mean rating on 
intellectual traits, especially in “general intelligence,” 
“desire to know,” “originality,” “will power,” “perse- 
verance,” “desire to excel,” “sense of humor,” and 
“common sense.” Among the differentiating intellec- 
tual characteristics of the gifted often mentioned are: 
ability to make logical associations, longer span of 
attention, originality, initiative, power to generalize, 
and deep and varied interests (1, 51, 62, 62a). 

Woods (77) reported from results of a Kuhiman- 
Anderson test given to the highest 10 per cent and the 
lowest 10 per cent of 50,000 children that more de- 
sirable traits were found among the mentally superior; 
Pintner (52) also found a positive correlation between 
high intelligence and desirable traits. As seen by 
Thorndike (65) the superior child achieves outstand- 
ingly within and without the classroom. Wrightstone 
(78) found that the gifted child does critical and 
objective thinking, while Simmons (56) brought data 
to bear on the impression that individuals of high in- 
telligence are less easy to bend, are slower to adopt 
Opinions, and are more tenacious of opinion once 
formed; they are less susceptible to influence or sug- 
gestion. Although a degree of correlation was indi- 
cated, resistance to suggestion cannot be said to be 
synonymous with high IQ. 

Gifted children exhibit superior achievements, but 
the status attained is generally conditioned by concen- 
tration of effort on a special goal (54). Gifted children 
have been found to have well-marked talents and apti- 
tudes (28, 54, 62), and an individual’s achievement in 
a particular field is conditioned by his special apti- 
tudes and by his interests (54). Baker (3) contended 
that the bright child often fails to work up to ability 
if he competes only with the average learner. John- 
Son (34) suggested that the best explanation for nega- 
tive correlation between IQ and accomplishment 
quotient is the tendency for the score on one test to 
regress toward the mean when compared to the score 
on another test. This is due apparently to specializa- 
tion of accomplishment. 

In considering special abilities Lewis and Mc- 
Gehee (38) found that more than twice as many 
superior children play musical instruments as do the 
retarded. ‘They assert that a relationship exists be- 
tween musical ability and high mental ability. Con- 
curring with this opinion Antrim (2) showed that 
music students in the High School of Music and Art 
in New York City tested 11 per cent higher in gen- 
eral intelligence than students in other New York City 
High Schools, and Courvoisier (18) cited the testing 
of 240 music students in San Francisco where results 
showed that 28 per cent tested above 135 IQ and 13 
per cent exceeded 139 IQ, with all in the group testing 
over 120 IQ. This is contrary to the finding of 
Hollingworth (30), who regarded special abilities as 
aside from intelligence. However, it has been proven 
that superior children have a superior interest in 
music regardless of degree of ability. 
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CONSTANCY OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. Studies of 
the constancy of the intelligence quotient have suggested 
a relationship between intelligence level and IQ con- 
stancy, but recent studies of gifted children report 
conflicting results. In the Stanford study (11) the 
findings pointed toward a decrease of IQ with age; 
boys lost 3 points and girls 13 points on the average, 
over a period of 6 years. Lincoln’s results (39) also 
indicated a loss, girls losing more than boys. How- 
ever, the loss may be due to the unreliability of the 
test (62a). In the Harvard study (see 15) the data 
seemed to indicate that the higher the IQ, the greater 
the gain. Both Cattell (15) and Nemzek (47) con- 
cluded from their data that there is a definite tendency 
for the IQ’s of gifted children to increase. In the 
light of conflicting evidence it may be justifiable to 
assume that the reported increases are due, at least 
in part, to practice effects. In a follow-up study of a 
group of 116 gifted children (IQ 130 and above) it 
was found that when near maturity 82 per cent 
ranked above the 97th centile of the military draft 
according to their scores on the Army Alpha (31). As 
observed by Thorndike (65) the superior child remains 
intellectually superior as he matures. 

PHYSICAL TRAITS. At one time physical unfitness was 
commonly believed to be characteristic of the intel- 
lectually gifted child, but there is now much objective 
evidence to refute this hypothesis (30, 32, 43, 62). 
Hollingworth (30) and Terman (62, 62a) found the 
gifted child generally larger and stronger than the 
unselected, heavier and healthier than the average— 
with need for encouragement in physical activity. 
When compared with unselected children, the gifted 
are superior in regard to effective speed of tapping, 
but strength and speed of hand are slightly, if at all, 
correlated with intelligence among gifted children 
(32). Monahan and Hollingworth (43) found in a 
New York opportunity-class group that the gifted of 
the ages studied weighed on the average about seven 
pounds more than their experimental mates. This 
handicap of weight in jumping could be overcome 
through superior height as revealed by comparative 
measurements, and through superior neuromuscular 
energy as revealed by tapping tests. But superior 
height was of no assistance in chinning, and the su- 
periority of neuromuscular energy alone was not suf- 
ficient to overcome the handicap of weight. Fl 

These findings have certain implications for policies 
of promotion. If grouped with children at their in- 
tellectual level, the gifted will be young for the group 
and hence outclassed in regard to physique and move" 
ment to such extent that teachers will rate them 4s 
inferior in motor ability. 

SocIAL TRAITS. Research on gifted children has 
shown good social adjustment to be associated with 
high intelligence (62). As a group these children are 
rated above the average in desirable character traits. 
‘The findings of Carroll (13) showed that a gifted child 
of nine years equaled an average child of fourteer 
years in character development. The gifted are nam 
as leaders more often than chance would allow (6), 
but it is to be remembered that the superior child is 
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not always a leader and not always well liked by 
other children, the liking tending to decrease as the 
difference between mental levels increases. A defi- 
nite tendency is shown for gifted children to prefer 
older companions or those somewhat equal to them- 
selves in mental age (30). However, Hollingworth 
(30), Martens (42), and Waggener (67) point out that 
the gifted youth is often socially immature and there- 
fore shy with the older group whose mental pursuits 
interest him. 

In considering the social adjustments of gifted chil- 
dren, distinction should be made between gregarious- 
ness and social service (54). The latter may take the 
form of research, invention, literary pursuits, and 
other attainments not associated with the ability to 
attract and influence people. The gifted should be 
made aware of their social responsibility but should 
not be forced against their will to mingle with others. 
Where the discrepancy between physical size and in- 
telligence is great, the gifted are not interested in the 
games of children of their own age and often fall back 
upon some form of solitary, intellectual play or upon 
reading (1, 30). 

Thom and Newell (63) considered as hazards the 
chance that the bright child may become bossy, work 
off energy in mischief, develop a desire to be the 
center of attention, and sometimes be rejected by 
older children whose interests challenge his ability to 
compete. However, the frequency with which the 
traits of honesty, dependability, originality, self- 
reliance, and investigativeness are assigned to gifted 
children is significant. 

EMOTIONAL TRAITS. Hollingworth (30) found that 
gifted children rated as well as unselected children in 
emotional stability and that there are fewer neurotics 
among them than among unselected groups. Laycock 
(36) made a three-year investigation of the kind and 
degree of personality and behavior maladjustments 
found in a group of 51 superior school children as 
compared with those in a group of 51 inferior school 
children. A greater number and greater degree of 
maladjustments were found among the inferior chil- 
dren. One section of the White House Conference 
(70) suggested that parental attitudes shape the per- 
sonality of the child and that his material surround- 
ings are not of vital importance. Through exploita- 
tion at home and at school the gifted child may be- 
come conceited and snobbish, but it is generally the 
Observation of teachers that superior children are not 
often difficult when handled tactfully and reasonably; 
they are cheerful, prefer to work out their own diffi- 
culties, adjust easily to situations, and are prone to 
develop attitudes worthy of social approval. 

Adapting the school to gifted children. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the typical school curriculum 
does not offer sufficient challenge to the mentally su- 
perior child (e.g. 30). Adaptations have included pro- 
cedures of rapid advancement, enrichment, introduc- 
tion of special units of work, and special classes. 
Frequently the procedure is eclectic, involving two or 
More of these plans as well as special equipment and 
modified methods of teaching. According to Witty 
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(73) difficulty in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
several procedures lies in the fact that satisfactory 
measuring instruments have not yet been perfected. 

The first and most common attempt to meet the 
needs of gifted children is that of rapid advancement 
or acceleration. At the elementary level acceleration 
is accomplished by extra promotion or by sectioning 
to form rapidly moving classes (see ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION-—II. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION); 
at the secondary-school level acceleration is provided 
by permitting the brighter students to take more than 
the usual number of subjects and by articulation 
through the junior high school (see SECONDARY EpDu- 
CATION—III. ORGANIZATION); at the college level ac- 
celeration is accomplished by permitting the more 
capable students to take extra work, by giving pro- 
ficiency examinations, and by methods of articulation 
with secondary schools. See ARTICULATION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL UNITs. 

While the dangers of acceleration may sometimes 
have been overdrawn, its effect on the personality of 
the child cannot be ignored according to Holling- 
worth (30), who cited evidence to prove that accelera- 
tion is detrimental both socially and physically. On 
the other hand, Freeman (23) defended acceleration 
as a general educational policy. He contends that 
social difficulties caused by acceleration can be met 
by proper forms of school organization. ‘There is con- 
siderable evidence to support this position (81). Weg- 
lein (68) expressed belief that the superior child should 
have a choice between acceleration and enrichment 
and recognized the character of educational experi- 
ence as more important than the amount. 

As a means of avoiding the undesirable effects that 
have been attributed to acceleration there have been 
several attempts to provide for gifted children by en- 
riching the curriculum. In advocating enrichment 
Norris (49), Martens (42), Brumbaugh (9), and Hol- 
lingworth (29, 30) expressed the opinion that it results 
in more and better work in regular subjects and a 
broader basis of education through acquaintance 
with related materials and experiences beyond the 
confines of the classroom. 

Although the evidence is inadequate, several studies 
indicate the superiority of enrichment over accelera- 
tion. On the basis of observations of an honor class 
in high school Wolfson (76) advocated enrichment 
of the curriculum rather than acceleration. Sylvester 
(60) concluded that the training of gifted children 
should be extensive so as to increase the range of 
knowledge, power, skill, alertness, and efficiency. 
Dransfield (21) prepared units of study which in- 
cluded references, activities, objectives, guiding ques- 
tions, and self-administering tests. The experimental 
group made greater advances in educational age 
than did the control group doing regular schoolwork. 
The White House Conference endorsed the enrich- 
ment theory (70). 

Gossard (27) in his survey on the growth of educa- 
tion in ten cities from 1870 to 1940 reported that 
enrichment as an alternative for rapid advancement 
has come to favor in recent years. He has found this 
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modification effected through time required for com- 
pletion of work, change in curriculum content, maxi- 
mum to minimum courses of study, and differential 
assignments. 

Two of the most completely planned programs are 
those of Speyer School under Hollingworth (29; see 
also 7) and the Morningside Platoon School as de- 
scribed by Gehrett (24). In light of the opinions of 
these several writers, enrichment involves change in 
method and content, centering the curriculum around 
pupil purposing and pupil experience and thus result- 
ing in a high degree of flexibility. Brumbaugh (9) 
cited as good curriculum building the experimental 
program carried on with gifted children from 3 to 11 
years in Hunter College Elementary School. By 
means of weekly excursions (museums, stores, etc.) 
the pupils learned to interpret the world about them 
as a place for discovering facts which cannot be found 
in books. 

Procedures proven to be most favored for the 
flexible program for the gifted include the unit 
method, seminar, teacher-pupil conference, trips and 
research projects, socialized recitation, individualized 
instruction; study of French, literature, and biogra- 
phies; and education for leisure time (29, 30, 37, 42, 
49). However, Hollingworth (30) warns against total 
exclusion of drills. 

In the field of the language arts suggestions include 
story writing, drama, clubs, debates, research prob- 
lems, and study of biographies and literature (20, 29, 
30, 46, 48, 67). Witty and Lehman (74), reporting on 
the reading interests of gifted children, observed 
the gifted child as making his own differentiation in 
the English curriculum through extensive reading. 
The voluntary reading lists for the experimental group 
of 50 children with IQ’s above 140 indicated little 
interest in books dealing with fine arts, music, and 
drama. These findings Suggest the need for guidance 
in connection with a program of extensive reading. 

In social studies the unit plan of Organization is 
generally accepted. Eisner (22) in his report from 
classroom teachers offered the Town Meeting program, 
current events and debates, long-range research prob- 
lems, and activity units as effective procedures. Hol- 
lingworth (29) suggested base study units in the areas 
of the evolution of the common things which affect 
Our lives—e.g. food, shelter, and water Supply. Stein- 
berg (57) recommended units of work based upon 
problems dealing with Significant aspects of life and 
involving questions which constitute a challenge to 
individual and cooperative effort. He emphasized re- 
Search, wide collateral reading, and greater pupil par- 
ticipation in outlining plans for study of social-science 
units. 

In Cleveland the mathematics course of study for 
gifted pupils includes Supplementary material to 
broaden the scope of topics in the regular course of 
study (55). 

French as an enrichment subject in the elementary 
school is supported by Hollingworth (29, 30), Norris 
(49), and Thon (64). 

There are those, however, who believe that the solu- 
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tion of the problem lies in a combination of accelera. 
tion and enrichment. Zirkel (79) proposed accelerati 
gifted children to their mental-age level before 
enriching their curriculum. A three-year period of 
elementary education for gifted children to acquire 
rudimentary skills followed by work of secondary. 
school difficulty was suggested by Horn (33). Free. 
man (23) argued, however, that the distinction be. 
tween acceleration and enrichment is false since 
acceleration automatically provides enrichment. He 
pointed out a distinction between adjustment which 
aims at saving time and adjustment which aims at 
securing for gifted children an opportunity to do 
Work of a higher intellectual level. 

Diverse opinion is evident among writers as to the 
desirability of special classes for superior children. 
Proponents of segregation submit the theory that under 
favorable conditions the placement of superior stu- 
dents in separate classes can facilitate both curriculum 
enrichment and rapid advancement without requiring 
close association with others who are much more 
mature physically and socially. Opponents of segre- 
gation maintain that it leads to the development of 
undesirable attitudes, nurtures social misfits, and de- 
prives children of valuable social experience. 

Experimental data are lacking to establish clearly 
the superior advantages of special classes for gifted 
children, but the evidence indicates certain advantages 
and minimizes the claimed disadvantages. Evidence 
in favor of special classes has been reported by Lam- 
Son (35). Carroll (14) believed that homogeneous 
grouping helped in preventing attitudes of snobbish- 
ness and egotism in gifted children. Witty and Wil- 
kins (75) found that the educational attainment of 
gifted pupils in unsegregated classes falls far short of 
expectations based upon calculations from intelli- 
gence measures. Martens (42) stated that partial 
Segregation is doubly advantageous when it gives 
gifted children opportunities to work on an enriched 
program with pupils of their own mental caliber while 
they associate with children of all intelligence levels 
in cooperative social activities. Hollingworth (30) 
published testimonies of pupils who had been n 
special classes for the gifted. They reported that, in 
their estimation, advantages of segregation outnum- 
bered disadvantages. 

Hollingworth (29) expressed belief that the advan- 
tages of segregation lie in enriched experiences rather 
than advanced achievement in school subjects. Burn- 
side (12) stated that the findings of a five-year experi- 
ment in Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
showed gains in personality, poise, stability, and re- 
sponsibility and that the advantages of segregating 
classes outweigh disadvantages if groups mix with 
other classes in assemblies and social activities of the 
school. Sumption (59) in a follow-up study of 300 
adults, products of Major Work classes in Cleveland, 
found that in their opinion the program developed 2 
greater sense of social responsibility; that its members 
held more positions of leadership and received more 
scholarships, awards, and citations than unselect 
groups. Sumption stressed participation of Major 
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Work classes in the extracurricular activities of the 
regular school. 

Norris (49), Orleans (50), Moskowitz (44), and 
Lorge and Blau (40) concurred in the policy of segre- 
gation or homogeneous grouping but believe that 
the group should be an integral part of all school 
activities. Lorge and Blau (40) warned against snob- 
bishness and stressed obligations inherent in the pos- 
session of a good mind. These writers also sug- 
gested that the courses a child takes are secondary to 
the teachers he has. 

Gossard (27) concluded in his study of ten cities 
that grouping within classes has been for years an 
alternative ability grouping and that special classes 
have had limited use due to lack of conviction on 
part of administrators, but in the main sentiment 
toward homogeneous grouping has become increas- 
ingly favorable. 

An enriched curriculum calls for maximum equip- 
ment. Movable furniture, bulletin boards, built-in 
cloakrooms, easels, workbooks, maps, films, globes, 
tables, library and supplementary books, and science 
materials are suggested as indispensable equipment for 
the modern educational program (10, 29, 30, 49). 

Gifted children are characterized by superior school 
achievement, but very frequently the level of achieve- 
ment is not commensurate with the intelligence level 
and a number of cases of failure in school work have 
been reported (17). Such conditions suggest inade- 
quate adaptation of the school to gifted children. By 
means of a control group and the use of the case- 
history method Conklin (17) made a study of the fail- 
ures of 32 boys and 18 girls at the high-school level. 
Both study and control groups had IQ’s of 130 and 
above. Data were assembled on physical, psychologi- 
cal, and familial backgrounds. Most perceptible dif- 
ferences between the failure group and the success 
group were found to exist in psychiatric and familial 
data. On the basis of expert opinion Conklin con- 
cluded that while the school might deal successfully 
with 35 to 40 per cent of psychiatric maladjustments 
only 4 to 7 per cent of familial maladjustments could 
be remedied by efforts of the school. In another study 
of failures by Berman and Klein (5), 25 boys with IQ's 
above 110 were subjected to testing on home, health, 
Social, and emotional adjustments. It was con- 
cluded that, in the absence of professional guidance, 
frank teacher-pupil discussions will alleviate difficul- 
ties. These studies indicate that the school is limited 
in dealing with some cases of gifted children. 

Needed research. In order to give a valid testing 
to the theories promulgated for the education of 
the gifted child there is need for a more complete 
follow-up into adult life in order to determine his 
status and his contribution to society. 

Careful study is necessary for the determination and 
Specific characterization of goals of social responsi- 
bility which should dominate the program for su- 
Perior children. 

There is further need for objective evaluation of 
Personality qualities of the gifted, delineating areas of 
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maturity and immaturity which seem to exist side by 
side in the superior individual. 

Beyond this there is need for the study of the rela- 
tively low correlation between ability and achievement 
and of environmental and emotional factors which 
influence this correlation. 

DoRroTHY E. NoRRis 
MARY HAYSLIP 
NORMA I. NOONAN, 1941 Edition 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL. In American universities 
the graduate school is an administrative entity which 
is responsible for directing programs of study leading 
from bachelor’s to master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
form, authority, name, and relation to other adminis 
trative units, it varies from university to university 
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and has not yet been clearly defined. Moreover, lines 
of demarcation between its functions and those of 
advanced professional schools of the university are 
often indistinct and confused. This equivocal status 
of the graduate school is in part due to newness, to 
opportunistic development, and to the attempt to 
superimpose it upon instead of to articulate it with 
the older pattern of university organization. 

History. What American colleges and universities 
then called graduate study antedates the formation of 
the first graduate school in 1876 by more than two 
hundred years. According to the College Laws of 
1642-1650, Harvard University offered the M. A. 
degree to its own graduates as early as 1642. A 
candidate was required to study a year beyond the 
baccalaureate or until he “giveth up in writing a 
synopsis or summary of Logic, Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy, 
and is ready to defend his theses and positions. . . 
During the colonial and early national periods most 
American colleges followed the English and European 
university practice of conferring the earned master's 
degree on their own graduates of three years’ standing 
who sustained a good moral character, pursued pro- 
fessional or other studies, and paid the fee required 
for the degree (16). During this period and Since, 
American colleges also conferred the master's degree 
honoris causa. 

It was not much before 1850 that American colleges 
and universities began to offer what would be recog- 
nized today as graduate work. The first earned Ph. D. 
degree was conferred in 1861 by Yale University, 
fifteen years before the first graduate school was 
Organized in the United States. Yale was soon joined 
by Pennsylvania, Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, Syra- 
cuse, Illinois Wesleyan, and New York Universities in 
conferring the doctorate in philosophy as an earned 
degree. At the same time these universities and 
struggling undergraduate colleges also conferred the 
Ph.D. degrees on an honorary basis. In 1876, for 
example, reports to the United States Commissioner of 
Education show the eight institutions mentioned above 
conferred 18 earned Ph. D.'s, while they and twelve 
other colleges conferred 26 Ph. D.s honoris causa 
(12). Each institution, indeed often each department, 
Was the sole judge of the nature, quality, and quantity 
of work to be required of a candidate for the earned 
degree. The candidate often came to the university 
only for an examination on reading done in ab- 
sentia or through directed home study, but even this 
carly a few institutions required one or two years of 
residence study beyond the bachelor’s degree (18). 

In order to avoid the confusion and criticism in- 
herent in these practices, and as a step toward develop- 
ing graduate schools similar to those in Germany, 
Approximately a dozen American universities, begin- 
ning in the 1880's, adopted requirements for the 
Ph. D. degree similar to those of European universi- 
ties. Aside from informal consultation, each insti- 
tution worked alone with leadership supplied by dis- 
cerning and zealous presidents: among them, Daniel 
Coit Gilman at Johns Hopkins, G. Stanley Hall at 
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Clark, Charles W. Eliot at Harvard, Andrew D. 
White at Cornell, James Rowland Angell at Michigan, 
and William Rainey Harper at Chicago in the 1890's 
(24). Immediate responsibility for directing programs 
of study was usually delegated to a professor or a 
faculty committee, but there was no administrative 
unit called the graduate school and no official called 
the graduate dean. 

In time university-wide demands on presidential 

leadership or the absence of specific interest in grad- 
uate study led to the designation of a subordinate 
administrative official or committee to direct graduate 
study. This official had and still has many titles, but 
the one most commonly used came to be graduate 
dean. The committee was succeeded by a graduate 
council and an administrative unit which came to be 
generally called the graduate school, but some uni- 
versities still designate it as graduate department, 
graduate college, graduate division, school of graduate 
studies, or school of higher studies. Among the 
universities that established graduate schools, not 
always using that title, at an early date were: Johns 
Hopkins in 1876, Columbia in 1880, Clark and Catho- 
lic in 1889, Harvard and Chicago in 1890, Yale and 
Wisconsin in 1892, and Nebraska and Kansas in 1896 
(14). It is important, historically, to note that Johns 
Hopkins University, from which so much of graduate- 
school practice has been drawn, did not in 1876 or 
since have either a graduate dean or an administra- 
tive entity called the graduate school. Johns Hopkins 
has always used the title “university” as synonymous 
with “graduate school.” It was not until 1930 that 
Catholic University gave up the Johns Hopkins con- 
cept and reorganized the administration of graduate 
study 50 as to have a graduate school and a graduate 
dean. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, the pub- 
lished statements of only 20 of the 50 universities 
then conferring the earned degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy showed any serious concern for protecting and 
advancing the standards and practices which had 
evolved out of a quarter of a century of effort. The 
status of Ph. D. requirements in 1900 is reminiscent 
of issues which graduate schools are still trying to 
resolve. Each of the 20 universities then required its 
own or an equivalent bachelor's degree for admission 
to graduate study, and “equivalent” meant whatever 
those responsible for graduate admissions in a particu- 
lar school wished to approve. The residence require- 
ment varied from 1 to 2 full years, and the whole time 
normally required for earning the Ph. D. degree ranged 
from 2 to 3 years. The 20 institutions differed con- 
siderably with regard to requiring foreign languages: 
§ of them did not insist on any foreign languages; 
another 8 required French and German; 3 specified 
French, German, and Latin; and the remaining uni- 
versity required Latin only. 

Conceptions of an acceptable dissertation ranged 
within as well as among institutions, as they do today, 
from a brief essay to be typed and filed in the library 
to an original contribution that had to be printed. 
Fourteen of the 20 universities required publication in 
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some form. In some of them there were no pre- 
liminary examinations for candidacy and the final 
examination was an oral quiz on the dissertation; 
others required written and oral examinations on the 
major and minor areas of study, both, preliminary 
and final, in addition to defense against searching 
criticism of the findings and methods of the disserta- 
tion (12). In other words, in 1900, even among the 
20 universities which were active in trying to improve 
standards, each was a law unto itself. 

Outside groups, not the universities, took the initia- 
tive in urging voluntary control of standards by the 
joint action of the leading graduate schools. In 1893 
and again in 1896 the Federation of Graduate School 
Clubs addressed a resolution to the governing boards 
of American universities urging the universal use of 
the maximum practices described above, except that 
there was no mention of foreign languages. The 
university senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
sent a similar resolution in 1893. In the same year 
the International Congress on Education, meeting at 
the Columbian Exposition on the present site of the 
University of Chicago, recommended that a committee 
consisting of the presidents of Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, Chicago, and California should 
determine and publish a list of American universities 
qualified to confer the Ph. D. as an earned degree. 
Seven years later this idea came to fruition when four- 
teen of the leading universities organized themselves 
as the Association of American Universities (24). 

Since the early 1900’s four professional organiza- 
tions have worked more or less independently to ad- 
Vance or stabilize requirements for the Ph. D. degree 
among their member institutions. They are the 
Association of American Universities, the National 
Association of State Universities, the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. During the 
Same period philanthropic foundations, particularly 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Eroups, and regional 
accrediting associations have had a profound indirect 
influence on graduate education through their interest 
in standardization and accreditation of higher institu- 
tions. Reference 12 describes and illustrates the 
twentieth-century graduate-school activities of each of 
the associations and agencies just named. 

During the interval between the two world wars at 
least three powerful constellations of related societal 
pressures altered the nature and conditions of graduate- 
school work. First, there were factors associated with 
the phenomenal increase in the size and diversity of 
the graduate-school Population. The number of per- 
Sons on whom the Ph. D. degree was conferred 
annually rose from 562 in 1918 to 3526 in 1941, an 
increase of 527 per cent. The influx of students at the 
master’s degree level was proportionally greater. 
‘The increase in size was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing expansion of range of major interests. 

A second series of factors between the two world 
Wars made research more of a cooperative venture 
and transferred major responsibility for conducting 
it from the universities to governmental, endowed, and 
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commercial agencies. In 1918, for example, there 
were fewer than 300 industrial research laboratories 
Which employed approximately 1200 research Work 
but by 1940 the country had 2300 such laboratories 
that employed 27,000 research workers. At this time 
not more than 3000 professors in 300 Universities 
were devoting an average of less than one fourth of 
their time to research. The shift of productive re- 
search away from the universities may also be illus. 
trated by the fact that the chemical industries alone 
in 1940 budgeted $50,000,000 for research, a sum 
which the National Resources Planning Board esti- 
mated as equal to the amount spent in the same year 
by all universities for research purposes. During and 
since World War II federally financed research con- 
tracts carried on by universities have tended to coun- 
teract the trend just mentioned and may in time re- 
store universities to a more favorable relative position 
(21, 26). 

The third set of factors which tends to modify the 
graduate school of today is associated with the struggle 
between public and private enterprise for the control 
of the outcomes—and hence the means—of research, 
Each group has come to see in research an asset of 
greater ultimate value than the resources it is cur- 
rently developing. The issue is cle2-: control of the 
means of scientific research and teclinological progress 
offers the surest of all ways of regulating corporate 
and other big business whose status depends on trade 
Secrets, patents, cartels, and the like. The struggle 
is clearly illustrated by the hearings before commit- 
tees of the 79th and the 80th Congress on proposals 
to establish a national science foundation to adminis- 
ter federal research grants and to coordinate research 
and the training of research workers. 

The actual and impending effect of these three 
constellations of forces on the objectives, scope, and 
procedures of graduate schools has not as yet been 
generally recognized by educators. 

Educators have recognized the industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural developments which pro- 
duced a practical type of technical and professional 
undergraduate program before the beginning of World 
War I. Colleges have symbolized these programs with 
nearly a hundred differently designated bachelors’ 
degrees which for the time being left A. B. degree 
requirements relatively untouched. After 1918 the 
graduate school and other schools of universities offered 
many individuals who had pursued the practical 
undergraduate programs an opportunity for graduate 
study of the same nature leading to several designa- 
tions of the M. S. degree. This arrangement per- 
mitted functional latitude to new departments and 
fields and was acceptable to orthodox graduate-school 
leaders because it protected the “integrity” of the 
traditional M. A. degree. 

The diversification of programs leading to the 
B. S. and M. S. degrees in due time influenced the 
situation at the doctoral level. Graduate schools for 
the most part have responded by permitting graduates 
holding these degrees to become candidates for the 
Ph. D. degree, but little or no modification has been 
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made in requirements which were established in terms 
of the liberal-arts tradition in the early 1900's. The 
results have been perplexing and irritating to graduate 
students, graduate faculties, and employers. While 
there is no disposition to modify Ph. D. requirements, 
the graduate school has authorized the newer pro- 
fessionally inclined fields to offer a variety of doctors’ 
degrees, the Ed. D. (Doctor of Education) being 
numerically the most important. 

Scope and objectives. The'325 or more graduate 
schools in existence in 1947, of which 121 offered the 
Ph. D. degree, were formed and modified by different 
components and time sequences of forces similar to 
those sketched in the preceding section. As one 
turns from an historical to a cross-sectional view of 
the graduate school, the resultant of these educational 
and broader social forces is seen as a conglomeration 
without a determinate form and otherwise amorphous 
in nature. There is so little agreement among grad- 
uate-school faculty members on basic concepts of 
scope, objectives, organization, administration, pro- 
grams, and degree requirements that any generaliza- 
tions on practice or trends are likely to be unaccept- 
able to some groups. 

There never has been a consensus among graduate 
schools on what should be the scope and nature of 
work offered for masters’ and doctors’ degrees (2). 
In some universities the graduate school is responsible 
for administering all programs of study beyond the 
bachelor’s and first professional degrees. In other 
Universities it shares this responsibility with one or 
more professional and technological schools. Ap- 
proximately one third of doctoral-level graduate 
schools— many of them the larger ones—are so limited 
in scope that other schools and colleges of the uni- 
versities have been authorized to confer at least 
seventy-five designations of masters’ degrees and 
eleven designations of doctors’ degrees (16). At 
Harvard, for example, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences so restricts the scope of its program that 
seven professional and technical schools of the Uni- 
versity confer eleven differently designated masters’ 
degrees and six types of earned doctors’ degrees. 

Recent statements from Yale University illustrate 
a persistence of the intention of many American 
graduate schools to stay close to the liberal-arts core 
of graduate study. In 1932-33 the graduate dean at 
Yale reported that “The course of study leading to 
the higher professional degrees in engineering, public 
health, the fine arts, and music have been transferred 
from the graduate school to other faculties of the 
University. . . . When these changes have been com- 
pleted the work of the graduate school will be con- 
cerned only with study and research in the academic 
branches of the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanistic studies as represented by its de- 
Brees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy.” A later graduate dean at Yale 
Supported this decision by declaring, “We should 
stand firmly on the principle that the graduate school 
Will not indulge in professional and adult education 
Outside its proper sphere.” In reference 5, the grad- 
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uate dean of Cornell University effectively presents 
the arguments for staying close to the liberal-arts 
tradition of graduate study. 

Trends in the majority of American universities, 
nevertheless, have been toward increasing the scope 
of programs offered in the graduate school. In 1918, 
for example, the graduate schools of the United States 
conferred approximately 2900 master’s degrees, of 
which less than 200 are identifiable as belonging in 
professional fields. In 1940, 26,741 master's degrees 
were conferred, of which more than 16,000 were in 
professional fields. The majority (10,800) of profes- 
sional master’s degrees were conferred in the field of 
education. In descending order, the next fields were 
engineering 1350, commerce 650, agriculture 600, 
theology 425, music 350, medicine 200, home eco- 
nomics 200, and less than 200 each in architecture, 
dentistry, fine arts, forestry, journalism, library sci- 
ence, nursing, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. 
The United States Office of Education record from 
which these figures were taken does not indicate the 
proportion of these degrees awarded, respectively, by 
the graduate school and by independent professional 
and technical schools of the same university, but 
other records indicate that a considerable proportion 
of those in professional fields were by graduate 
schools. 

The scope of study within the graduate school 
varies greatly in different universities. ‘This may be 
noted by observing the number and kinds of fields 
in which representative schools confer the Ph. D. 
degree and by a closer look at the number and variety 
of Ph. D. specializations offered within a selected 
field. In the decade 1931-40, for example, the 22 
largest graduate schools, with offerings in 25 to 50 
fields or departments, conferred 75 per cent of all 
Ph. D.’s, while another 72 graduate schools, one third 
of which offered Ph. D. programs in from 1 to 4 
fields, conferred only 25 per cent of the degrees (12). 
Furthermore, most of the new and growing fields 
were in the group of large graduate schools. More- 
over, a small graduate school usually offers a single 
program in a field while a large school may offer 
dozens of specializations in the same field. In history, 
for example, facilities of a small department might 
limit it to offering graduate work in the history of the 
South during the Civil War period, while Harvard 
offers the Ph. D. degree in 42 fields of history. Aside 
from such specializations as intellectual or diplo- 
matic history, these include 4 in ancient history, 4 in 
the Byzantine period, 10 in the history of European 
nations, 2 in American history, and 1 each in the 
history of Canada, Latin America, India, the Near 
East, and the Far Fast (11). 

Regardless of the fields a graduate school includes, 
it is usually a house irreconcilably divided against 
itself on the nature and scope of its functions, pur- 
poses, and objectives (2). Some of the divergences 
inhere in the fact that convictions and practices con- 
cerning the graduate school have been compounded 
out of two antithetical educational traditions. In the 
first place, the most deeply ingrained folkways of 
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American graduate education have come from a lib- 
eral-arts tradition which has been 300 years in the 
making. In practice, graduate study in the United 
States has been primarily an upward extension of 
undergraduate liberal-arts programs and, therefore, 
resembles them in essence. The second set of values 
in our antithetical tradition has come from the nine- 
teenth-century German university ideals of freedom 
of learning, teaching, research, and publication. These 
were the ideals promulgated by those who subscribed 
to the pioneer spirit which permeated Johns Hopkins, 
Clark, and Chicago. The average graduate-faculty 
member often gives intellectual assent to the true 
university concepts of graduate study and at the same 
time sets standards and criteria for his own and grad- 
uate-student performance by the precepts of the Ameri- 
can undergraduate liberal arts college. 

Failure to resolve the two sets of values is illus- 
trated by faculty members and laymen who declare 
the function of the graduate school to be training 
research scholars likely to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge in their fields, but who prescribe a pro- 
gram that leads to mere erudition or to a command 
of no more than practitioner’s skills and techniques. 
They want a scholar who has initiative and independ- 
ence but they hedge his program of study about with 
courses, tests, and teaching procedures not unlike 
those of the old-fashioned undergraduate college. 
Many faculty members continue to subscribe to the 
dubious theory that doctoral learning has universal 
application within a field, even in the face of place- 
ment experience, which shows a real need for Occupa- 
tional differentiation. For example, when grouped 
according to the major type of duty performed in 
1940, 22,509 Ph. D.’s were distributed as follows: 
teaching 55 per cent, research 31 per cent, administra- 
tion 10 per cent, a miscellaneous category of non- 
Tesearch duties 4 per cent. Each of the 50 fields of 
study represented trained candidates as if the only 
Occupation open to them was research, but in English 
and the other humanities approximately 90 per cent 
of all recipients of the Ph. D. remained or became 
teachers. Moreover, approximately one fourth of the 
22,509 degrees were earned in professional and tech- 
nological fields, despite the yearnings of many grad- 
uate-school leaders to limit Ph. D. programs to the 
recognized fields of the arts and Sciences (12). 

Organization and administration. Issues related to 
Scope and objectives have as a matter of course mani- 
fested themselves in the Organization and administra- 
tion of graduate schools. Nevertheless, their structure 
and policies have been influenced more forcefully and 
immediately by the uncritical adoption of under- 
Eraduate-college administrative practices and by a 
failure to articulate the Braduate school with other 
administrative units of the University. This aspect of 
Eraduate-school development, like others, has been 
characterized by opportunism and laissez faire instead 
of by purposeful planning. 

Graduate schools are called “phantoms” because a 
majority of them do not have tangible existence in the 
Organizational structure of the university (17). Asa 
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rule, graduate schools do not have administrative re. 
sponsibility for budget, faculty, program, and Students 
comparable to that of other colleges and schools of 
the university. In approximately one third of the 325 
“graduate schools” only the master’s degree is offered 
in a few departments intermittently and graduate 
Work is so marginal an activity that the institution 
does not pretend to have a formally organized grad. 
uate school. In another third, the graduate school 
is little more than a facade behind which a minority 
of the undergraduate faculty of a few departments 
devote less than one fourth of their time to offering 
graduate programs. It is only the final one third of 
the graduate schools that exist as entities apart from 
the undergraduate colleges and professional schools 
of their institutions. Generally, these graduate 
schools are authorized by the board of trustees and 
have at least a loosely defined faculty which exercises 
some legislative and administrative functions directly 
and others indirectly through a policy committee 
commonly called the graduate council or graduate 
board. In this group of graduate schools the graduate 
dean usually is appointed by the board of trustees on 
the recommendations of the president and his ad- 
Visers. 

A closer look at the patterns of organization and 
administration in that third of American graduate 
Schools which confer three fourths of the master's 
degrees and all of the Ph. D. degrees discloses few 
agreements on desirable practices. In most of the 
group the graduate faculty has essential control of 
the program, but at Harvard the faculty of arts and 
sciences alone exercises this control. Other variations 
are illustrated by university-wide faculty control of 
graduate work at Clark, Purdue, and Ohio State, by 
university-senate control at California and Michigan, 
and by control by four nearly autonomous divisions 
at Chicago (8). In any case, as is shown in the final 
paragraph of this section, specific operational control 
is exercised by departmental faculties rather than by 
the whole faculty. ৰ 

There is as much variation among universities in 
the criteria and practices by which membership on the 
graduate faculty is determined as there is in the 
faculty's role in administering graduate work. It is 
often difficult to discover the exact membership at 
any given time (8). The graduate faculty at Illinois, 
for example, includes all university-faculty members 
Who give instruction in approved graduate courses. 
At Cornell membership is limited to those of specified 
academic ranks who have given graduate courses for 
at least five consecutive years. At Yale membership 
is limited to those of professorial rank. However 
constituted, administratively the graduate faculty 
usually legislates in the sense of approving or dis- 
approving proposals presented to it, including formal 
recommendations for the award of degrees. 

Inasmuch as the graduate faculty is primarily Lt 
teaching body, most of its administrative and advisory 
functions are usually delegated to a standing commit- 
tee or committees. ‘The nomenclature, composition, 
method of appointment, and functions of the primary 
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committee differ from university to university. At 
least fifty titles are used, chief among them being 
graduate council; membership ranges from 5 to 60 
persons, with the median number being 12; among 
other variants, membership comes through appoint- 
ment by the graduate dean or the president or through 
their nomination to the board of trustees, by faculty 
election, and by virtue of holding other offices in the 
university. While the committee usually serves as an 
advisory council to the dean, in some institutions it 
also has administrative and judicial functions (16). 

The authority and duties of the graduate dean, by 
whatever title he may be called, usually are as anoma- 
lous and confused as are those of the faculty and the 
council. Howard Mumford Jones, formerly graduate 
dean at Harvard, has made the observation that “In 
most institutions the graduate dean can be described as 
the head of a school that does not exist, over which 
he presides for the sufficient reason that it never meets. 
He does nothing in particular, but his action is sub- 
jected to heavy criticism unless he does it very well.” 
Ordinarily, he has no budget except that for his own 
office. Frequently his faculty members are selected 
primarily for undergraduate duties by department 
heads and deans of the undergraduate colleges and 
professional schools. Moreover, the department rather 
than the graduate council or the dean usually deter- 
mines programs of study. Nevertheless, the graduate 
dean is more than a titular leader even in situations 
where the power he wields is only secondarily his 
own (8). 

Some educators go to the length of advocating the 
elimination of the graduate school and the restoration 
of its functions to the undergraduate colleges and 
professional schools of the university. They declare 
that unified administration would avoid dividing the 
allegiance of departments and faculty members be- 
tween two deans. Other university officials advocate 
strengthening and articulating the graduate school, 
especially the office of the graduate dean, so that it 
can be administered more nearly by the pattern used 
in professional schools such as medicine, law, or busi- 
ness administration. 

At present, nevertheless, it must be recorded that 
the graduate dean is usually a part-time official who 
continues his own research and teaching activities 
While serving as coordinator of authorized procedures 
for admission, for the approval of programs of study, 
for admission to candidacy, for the award of fellow- 
Ships, and for the recommendation of candidates for 
degrees. He has a considerable voice in the allocation 
Of research funds and in the appointment of professors 
to the graduate faculty or to committee assignments. 
His lack of direct authority, of course, should not 
obscure the fact that the graduate dean usually exerts 
a powerful and salutary influence through powers of 
Suasion and example; his leadership inheres in his own 
capacity and energy rather than in the authority and 
Power of his office. 

In most graduate schools it is the heads of depart- 
ments and their staffs rather than the graduate dean 
and the whole faculty who actually administer policies 
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and regulations. The department has essential con- 
trol of admission to courses and to candidacy, control 
of the award of fellowships and other types of grants- 
in-aid, as well as control of programs offered and 
decision as to who qualifies for a degree. Each de- 
partment operates within the same framework of 
stated requirements but, because of differences in the 
calibre of students they attract and differences in their 
judgments in administering regulations, there is often 
more variation in the quality of graduate study among 
departments of the same university than exists among 
all comparable universities (4, 8). Instead of a single 
unified graduate school, in most universities there is a 
loosely organized federation of almost autonomous 
departments. The departmentally minded applaud the 
situation and advocate strengthening the department 
as the way to have a strong graduate school. Those 
who consider the education of graduate students to be 
more than a departmental responsibility insist on 
strong departments operating as articulated units in a 
cooperative venture. The department-centered pro- 
fessors are now in the majority, but tendencies here 
and there indicate changes in the direction of unified 
administration. This development ranges from the 
University of Chicago plan of administration by four 
major divisions to administration by a full-time grad- 
uate dean who has the authority, budget, and staff to 
provide the high-level personnel and related services 
which graduate students need and that are not now 
generally available. 

Program and degree requirements. College appoint- 
ing officers and employers of graduate students from 
government and industry are not so much interested 
in who administers graduate schools as they are in 
being assured that the universities will provide pro- 
grams calculated to prepare men for the professional 
and community work required of intellectual leaders. 
Candidates for advanced degrees and discerning grad- 
uate-school professors join employers in urging major 
modifications in the character of both the master’s 
and doctor’s degree programs. 

A 1940 survey of the opinion of these groups on 
the nature of the programs needed shows, contrary to 
the expectations of many orthodox graduate-school 
leaders, that employers did not advocate programs 
which produce narrow specialists whose graduate 
education consists in little more than the technical 
preparation and vocational skills required for im- 
mediate adjustment to professional positions (12, 21). 
Instead, they advised graduate-school officials to pay 
less attention to the minutiae of degree requirements 
and to inculcating the latest research techniques and 
more attention to the selection of superior persons 
and to offering them thorough training in the funda- 
mentals of a field in relation to the whole fabric of 
our civilization. Employers wanted the training regi- 
men to include research projects which focus atten- 
tion on a variety of research methods and which 
produce skill in the critical appraisal of the scholarly 
work of others rather than focus on a self-initiated 
“contribution to existing knowledge.” They believed 
more intellectual freedom and other self-propelling 
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‘qualities would be produced by liberating a candidate’s 
mind through discipline in logical methods of thought 
and by increasing his capacity to communicate abstract 
ideas to others, than by requiring him to create a re- 
search technique or evolve a new idea. 

Both academic and industrial employers insisted 
that graduate study should take place in an environ- 
ment calculated to promote rich personal and social 
growth, that personnel procedures at least equal to 
those of the better professional schools should be 
used, and that the usual abstract intellectual measures 
relied upon in graduate study be reinforced by learn- 
ing opportunities that do not divorce subject matter 
from self but produce growth in the comprehensive 
group of qualities on which intellectual and profes- 
Sional success depends (1). President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in 1947 endorsed the 
principles advocated by employers and focused them 
on the graduate school’s responsibility for preparing 
college teachers, the ultimate occupation of 55 per 
cent of all Ph. D.’s (28). 

Opinion polls and the more extended comment of 
faculty members indicate that a majority of those 
who man the graduate schools of America do not 
genuinely accept the ideal of graduate study advocated 
by employers (12). They differ among themselves on 
What part of the bill of particulars is valid and on 
how acceptable items may best be promoted in the 
limited time allotted for graduate study. Some 
graduate professors reject what they consider the 
employers’ expectation that the graduate school should 
remedy the defects of undergraduate work; others 
Object to broad or interdepartment majors as lowering 
the quality and depth of achievement. They advocate 
the restricted goal of programs calculated to produce 
the intellectual competence required of specialized 
Tesearch workers instead of the competence essential 
for scholars and teachers. Still other graduate pro- 
fessors (the same individual is likely to appear in more 
than one category of dissent) object to assuming 
any responsibility for the personal and social develop- 
ment of students or for preparing candidates to com- 
municate ideas to others. Apparently they believe 
the ability to acquire and Possess ideas is synonymous 
with the capacity to effectively communicate them 
orally and in writing. 

‘The divergence in views between the dominant 
groups of those who prepare and those Who employ 
recipients of graduate degrees is pointed up by apply- 
ing their ideas to specific programs. Orthodox grad- 
uate-school professors are interested primarily in a 
research program that leads to a master’s degree, 
Which in turn is a way station on the road to a similar 
type of Ph. D. degree. Standards for admission, 
courses, languages, thesis, and achievement were made 
and are administered by them as if the graduate school 
had only one program and one type of student (9, 22). 
Many graduate schools have tacitly followed the Yale 
Policy, quoted in the preceding section, of leaving 
graduate programs of a vocational or professional 
nature to other schools of the university. When this 
course of action is not administratively feasible, leaders 
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in such fields as education, health, home economics, 
library science, music, and speech declare much Of the 
social usefulness of their graduate programs is de- 
stroyed by the necessity -of meeting graduate-school 
requirements designed fifty years ago for the humani- 
ties. They regard prevailing graduate-degree require. 
ments as a Procrustean bed on which their students 
are professionally maimed. On their side, Eraduate- 
school conservatives interpret requests for modifica- 
tion as subtle efforts to lower standards rather than 
as a desire to secure purposeful flexibility. 

When the dissatisfaction with unsuitable thesis, 
language, or other degree requirements approaches 
rebellion, graduate-school leaders frequently try to 
preserve the integrity of established degrees and at 
the same time placate dissident groups by permitting 
them to offer newly designated graduate degrees. In 
education, for example, they are encouraged to offer 
the M. Ed. and Ed. D. degrees. The proliferation of 
graduate degrees in most new fields EOes On at an 
accelerated pace. The 34 institutions which constitute 
the Association of American Universities offer 65 
designations of the master’s degree and 11 designations 
of the doctor’s degree. In a recent study of the 
master’s degree this Association expressed the opinion 
that graduate schools should award only the un- 
adorned M. S., M. A., and Ph. D. degrees for grad- 
uate study, but it offered no plan for making the sug- 
gested change (23). 

It is apparent that specified programs for designated 
graduate degrees tend to become as unchangeable as 
the degree designations. Therefore, many thoughtful 
leaders believe programs for major specializations can 
be kept more flexible if the M. S., M. A, or Ph. D. 
degree is awarded merely to register a level of achieve- 
ment, instead of specialized degrees being awarded 
as a substitute for transcripts of the program of study. 
Under this concept, social usefulness, instead of formal 
hurdles, would lay down the requirements to candi- 
dacy for the next higher degree. Since each program 
Would be considered terminal in nature and would 
be pursued for its own ends, there would not be a 
single pattern of competence or of uniform require- 
ments for a degree. Instead, there would be a' num- 
ber of identifiable patterns for each level of graduate 
study, with the knowledges, skills, attitudes, and other 
desired outcomes determined for each program by 
relevant social and occupational needs. Thus all 
master’s or doctor's programs in a given department 
Would have a common core of basic fundamentals, 
but each would provide for specialization in terms of 
use and the varying backgrounds of students (12). All 
holders of the master’s or doctors’ degree in mathe- 
matics, for example, would have a common core of 
basic mathematical and related experiences, but each 
would be permitted to secure the beginning competen- 
cies required for some area of professional work Hs 
mathematics, such as that of an actuary, a high- 
school teacher of mathematics, or an industrial Te 
search mathematician. 3 

Some students of graduate-school problems believe 
most master’s-degree-level work should now be rec 
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ognized as an upward extension of undergraduate 
study which is likely to be regulated by college policies 
and ideals instead of by those of advanced graduate 
and professional schools. In support of this view 
reports to the United States Office of Education show 
that 4143 master’s degrees were awarded in 1920, 
26,731 in 1940, and 35,919 in 1947. The 1947 total 
of masters’ degrees, it is argued, represents an intel- 
Jectual attainment in relation to the general cultural 
level of our day comparable to that held by the 
bachelor’s degree in 1910, a year in which the steadily 
increasing number of bachelor's degrees reached 
37,000. From this frame of reference, it is reasoned, 
significant modifications of most master's degree pro- 
grams must wait on and grow out of changes in under- 
graduate education which are just getting under way. 
These fundamental reforms will ultimately affect doc- 
toral-level programs, but it is contended that for the 
time being the best way to improve graduate study is 
through a frontal attack on problems related to Ph. D. 
program and degree requirements. 

Graduate study in education. Most of the perplex- 
ing problems sketched in the preceding section come 
into sharp focus when attention is centered on pro- 
gram and degree requirements in the field of educa- 
tion, numerically more important at the master’s degree 
level than all other professional and quasi-professional 
fields combined. Since 1925 the number of doctors’ 
degrees awarded in education has exceeded that of 
any other field except chemistry. State laws and the 
incentive regulations of local boards of education 
stimulated hordes of teachers to get a master’s degree 
in a hurry. These influxes of graduate enrollment, 
in turn, inundated graduate-school facilities, brought 
forth an unending flow of maledictions and jeremiads 
from graduate-school faculties, and frustrated teachers 
Who could not get the kind of programs they needed. 

At first (about 1920) graduate faculties tried to 
hold the line and force all master’s degree candidates 
to meet the foreign-language, thesis, and other re- 
quirements formulated in the 1880’s for candidates 
Who were liberal arts college graduates. As the 
number of students exceeded the capacity of the 
faculty to supervise and read theses and conduct oral 
preliminary and final examinations, these items were 
dropped from the regimen of training in favor of 
more course work or other substitutes that could be 
applied on a mass basis. These changes occurred first 
in large state and private universities where the grad- 
uate enrollment of teachers was heaviest; they have 
since been adopted in whole or in part at institutions 
Which spurned “the debasing practices” at the time 
they were first introduced (10, 19). 

The more conservative graduate schools did not 
allow modifications in degree requirements to apply 
to the M. A., M. S., and Ph. D. degrees. If a 
student from the field of education wanted these 
degrees, he had to meet all the requirements of the 
founding fathers of graduate study. He was permitted 
to earn only the M. Ed., M. S. in Ed., or some other 
especially designated degree without writing and de- 
fending a thesis, without showing proficiency in a 
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foreign language, and without taking the standard 
number of course hours in an academic major (27). 
This plan of giving departments and schools of educa- 
tion flexibility to develop graduate programs in terms 
of professional use has often resulted in students 
choosing education as a major when their best inter- 
ests would be served by a major in the content field 
or fields in which they expect to teach. At the same 
time the plan has proved to be a boomerang to grad- 
uate-school officials when students who had received 
the modified master's program returned to study for 
the Ph. D., which presumably was still based on the 
unmodified or “sound” academic master's degree. 
Chicago, Columbia, Ohio State, and Stanford are 
leaders among a small group of universities that are 
experimenting on ways to bridge this gap. 

Efforts to find living room for the field of education 
within the graduate-school family are still being made 
in institutions where university administrators, deans 
of graduate schools, and deans of schools of education 
believe the preparation of elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers is an institution-wide function and 
not alone that of a school or department of education. 
The catholic and tolerant attitude of these officials 
has been contagious and in time is calculated to pro- 
duce an atmosphere in which a majority of rank-and- 
file faculty members can construct programs of grad- 
uate study to meet needs of society and of teachers. 
Pioneers in this effort declare that both subject-matter 
and professional courses need to be revised to be 
more in keeping with the needs of teachers. Uni- 
versities characterized in this paragraph usually confer 
the Ph. D. as the only doctorate in education. 

In universities where these favorable conditions do 
not prevail or cannot be brought about, the outlook 
for a solution of the teacher-education issue within 
the graduate school is not good (25). Some universi- 
ties have indeed been committed for more than a 
quarter of a century to the viewpoint that education 
is a profession, in the sense that medicine or law is, 
and should operate an independent professional school 
within the university. At least seven important grad- 
uate schools of education offer the M. Ed. and Ed. D. 
degrees wholly independently of the graduate school 
of the university. Four times as many schools of 
education offer the same degrees on a semi-autono- 
mous franchise from the graduate school, and at the 
same time offer the M. S. or M. A. and Ph. D. degrees 
in education under regulations administered by the 
graduate school (19, 27). 

The parallel offerings are justified on the grounds 
that the M. Ed. and Ed. D. programs, which are only 
nominally subject to the graduate school, are more 
professional in nature. A study of the training and 
placement of Ed. D. and Ph. D. graduates in educa- 
tion in parallel programs of 24 universities during the 
decade 1931-40 did not show enough significant differ- 
ence to justify separate programs (12). This of course 
does not imply that two significantly different patterns 
for both the masters’ and the doctors’ degrees in edu- 
cation could not or should not be offered by the 
same institution. As practitioners, most teachers are 
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consumers of research rather than producers of it. 
The regimen of training should reflect this fact, regard- 
less of the designations given to the degrees conferred. 

Appraisal and accreditation. Relatively satisfactory 
instruments for appraising and accrediting under- 
graduate college work have been in use for 35 years 
and similar devices for the evaluation of protfes- 
sional schools have been used for 20 years. These 
standards and criteria were developed cooperatively 
and haye been administered by representatives of the 
institutions concerned. The graduate school, how- 
ever, has followed a philosophy of individualism and 
to date has been unwilling to have any professional 
group outside of the university sit in judgment on its 
Work. As a consequence, there is no comprehensive 
statement of quantitative and qualitative criteria by 
which a graduate faculty may make an inventory of 
its university-wide and departmental resources for 
offering master's and doctor’s degree programs. Pru- 
dent college leaders usually are surprised and dis- 
appointed when they learn that there are no gen- 
erally recognized criteria by which an institution can 
Judge whether it has the staff, budget, library, and 
laboratory facilities for offering first-rate graduate 
programs in specified fields (6). 

The laissez-faire attitude of established graduate 
schools encourages poorly equipped but overambi- 
tious undergraduate colleges to undertake graduate 
programs. The existence of an active voluntary 
accrediting agency might discourage these ill-con- 
sidered ventures and, in addition, spare the country 
the incongruous and unwholesome spectacle of a few 
Unaccredited undergraduate colleges offering the 
master’s or the doctor’s degree. Of course a duly 
Vigilant voluntary accrediting agency at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level cannot force compli- 
ance. Legal control could most easily be exercised 
through supervision by the charter-granting agency 
of the state, but few states have the machinery for 
policing the educational and charitable institutions 
they charter. 

Now that the graduate school is becoming a mass 
agency of higher education, many of those who have 
heretofore opposed accreditation or anything approach- 
ing it are convinced that some form of cooperative 
extrainstitutional appraisal and control must be estab- 
lished if minimum standards of graduate study are 
to prevail generally. As early as 1933, the American 
Council on Education appointed a committee on 
graduate instruction Which, under the Chairmanship 
of Raymond M. Hughes, then President of Iowa 
State College at Ames, developed and published a 
list of departments in graduate schools that were 
especially competent to conduct doctoral programs 
(15). Placement on this list was made by the vote of a 
national jury of outstanding men in each field rated. 

There has been a recurring demand for a more 
comprehensive and more objective plan for appraising 
the effectiveness of graduate schools and of their 
Several departments. The dominant group of grad- 
uate-school leaders has wanted such a survey limited 
to an evaluation of individual departments, but a 
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minority group has insisted that a departmental ap- 
praisal is not meaningful unless it is done within the 
context of an over-all appraisal of graduate-schoo!l 
facilities (12). Moreover, it has not been possible to 
agree on an agency to make the appraisal or on 
standards and criteria by which it should be made. 
From 1942 through 1946 the member institutions of 
the Association of American Universities gave serious 
consideration to a program of self-evaluation by de- 
partments which it expected to recommend for gen- 
eral use if the experimental venture were successful 
(23). After a few confidential try-outs at member 
institutions the plan was abandoned. 

A somewhat different conception of graduate-school 
accreditation is taking shape among the graduate- 
school organizations associated with the regional 
accrediting associations. In New England the grad- 
uate-school organization has had a healthy influence 
even though it follows the regional undergraduate 
association in operating as a membership group. The 
North Central Association has exerted a powerful 
and salutary indirect influence on graduate programs 
through a six-year cycle of reviews whereby an insti- 
tution is kept on the accredited list if the staff, budget, 
library, and laboratory facilities at the undergraduate 
level are not weakened in order to maintain a grad- 
uate program (4, 7). In other words, the institution 
as a whole is accredited rather than the undergraduate 
college alone. 

The conference of graduate deans of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools began 
a comprehensive study of accreditation in 1945. In 
1947 the conference made a formal proposal to the 
Association for accrediting graduate work for the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees (22). Accreditation 
would be by departments and presumably would be 
done by graduate-school officials, independent of 
undergraduate accreditation and review. The chief 
critics of the proposal allege that it would perpetuate 
What is considered to be too conservative and inflexi- 
ble a pattern of degree requirements. The recom- 
mendations of the conference were not adopted at the 
1947 annual meeting of the Association but will be 
given further consideration at succeeding annual meet- 
ings. Y 

Since no one graduate-school membership organiza- 
tion appears to have either the authority or the desire 
to prepare even a tentative statement by which an 
institution may informally evaluate its fitness for 
graduate work, many interested persons have suggested 
that either the United States Office of Education or 
the American Council on Education should convene 
a conference of representatives of the interested mem- 
bership and accrediting associations for the purpose of 
launching a coordinated cooperative study of criteria 
for use in appraising or accrediting graduate schools. 
‘Those who believe this approach might be fruitful do 
not advocate the formation of a national accrediting 
body for graduate schools. Instead they envision the 
standards and criteria developed as being used by 
Voluntary membership organizations to determine 
eligibility and perhaps at some later date by the 
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regional accrediting associations for the formal ac- 
creditation of graduate schools. 

Needed research. There is as yet no thoroughgoing 
research which shows for the fifty or more major 
fields of study the relation between programs for de- 
grees and the use to which recipients put their train- 
ing. Individual graduate schools should be encouraged 
to conduct such a study for recipients of the doctor's 
degree covering at least a decade of employment. 

A comprehensive status study is needed on the 
organization and administration of graduate study in 
colleges and universities, including both the graduate 
school or its equivalent and the professional schools. 
There also is needed a unit-cost study which would 
show the approximate average cost of each major 
type of graduate program by years, by credit hours, 
or by some other acceptable unit of cost. Another 
vital need is for experimentation to develop more 
adequate procedures and facilities for the selection, 
admission, counseling, and placement of graduate 
students. 

Perhaps the most urgently needed research in the 
field of graduate education is for the development of 
standards and qualitative criteria for the appraisal of 
the graduate school as an entity, for the evaluation 
of departments, and for judging specific programs in 
terms of the needs of individual candidates and of 
society. These devices for appraisal could be adapted 
for accreditation purposes if such a course of action 
seemed to be desirable. 

ERNEST V. HoLLIS 
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HANDEDNESS. Handedness refers to the prefer- 
ential choice of one hand for a single-handed activity 
or the assumption of the major role by one band in 
bimanual acts. A right-handed person uses the right 
hand predominately; conversely, the left-handed per- 
Son is left-dominant. 

Sidedness is a characteristic of the human organism 
which is shown not only in handedness but also in 
eyedness and other motor functions. However, com- 
plete and consistent laterality is exceptional. 

A person who uses the right and left hands with 
equal skill is said to be ambidextrous, but such cases 
are very rare. Usually what is termed ambidexterity 
involves a lack of established dominance in either 
hand. Some writers have called this condition “double 
left-handedness.” It is common in the left-handed 
person who has been “changed over.” 

Characteristics of handedness, Characteristics of 
handedness have been studied and reported by many 
observers (1, 5, 6, 20, 27). Right- and left-handedness 
are relative terms. Handedness characteristics are 
manifested in varying degrees. No physically normal 
person is exclusively right- or left-handed, and there 
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are not two distinct classes of persons, the right- and the 
left-handed. Instead, there are different combinations 
and patterns of handedness. Koch (20), Durost (6), 
and Ojemann (23) have constructed distribution curves 
for hand preference derived from data for representa- 
tive populations. These curves are skewed in the di- 
rection of right-handedness. At all age levels right- 
handedness is a more consistent and definite trait than 
left-handedness. Left-handers tend as a group to be 
nearer the ambilateral line. Individual differences in 
handedness among the population are very great. 

Unimanual acts are less variable than bimanual, 
and frequently repeated acts‘show higher handedness 
consistency than chance or random acts. Positional 
convenience influences handedness for seldom prac- 
ticed acts (20). 

Cultural significance of handedness. Handedness is 
Said to be an index of civilization. It gives man an 
advantage in a tool-using age which requires specializa- 
tion of motor function. Although many theories 
have been advanced to account for the origin of the 
right-handed convention in our civilization, none is 
Satisfactory. The right-handed convention obviates 
conflicts and saves confusion in daily living. In any 
civilization which puts a premium on social conform- 
ity, right-handedness is more prevalent. 

Developmental tendencies in handedness. At birth 
the normal child is impartial in hand preference, but 
by 8 or 9 months of age bias begins to be exhibited. 
All studies show a steady increase in right-handedness 
in the population with age. Studies of nursery-school 
children (11, 14, 15, 34) indicate that by age 3 right- 
handedness is a pronounced trait, left-handedness 
less so. The increase in right-handedness with age 
can be described in terms of a learning curve which 
starts at birth with ambidexterity, rises sharply toward 
right-handedness between 9 months and 3 years of age 
and levels off more slowly until maturity at years 14 
to 16. At maturity fewer than 5 per cent of the 
population can be described as left-handed. About 
7 per cent of young school children are left-handed 
(1, 5, 31, 37). The incidence of left-handedness varies 
with sex, race, and mental maturity as well as age. 
The percentages vary also with the reliability and ade- 
quacy of the methods used in measuring handedness. 
It is estimated that about 250,000 left-handed six- 
year-olds enter school annually. 

Stability and consistency in hand dominance increase 
with age, due to the strengthening effects of habit (1), 
and right-handedness comes to prevail due to social 
pressure to conform. 

Etiology of handedness. No constitutional factors 
have been found to account for handedness bias. 
Handedness has been considered an innate phenom- 
enon chiefly because the persistence of left-handedness 
has been difficult to explain in any other way. Today 
there is more tendency to consider handedness a 
developmental trait, the product of social cultivation 
(1, 5, 15). New developmental data obtained from 
studies of infants and nursery-school children tend 
to substantiate this viewpoint. Handedness is so 
largely influenced by training and so specific a trait 
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in many individuals that hereditary factors if 
exist are readily overcome. The fact that handedness 
appears to be a fixed and definite trait from the early 
childhood years does not prove that the individual's 
“natural” handedness is asserting itself, but rather that 
oft-repeated acts establish firmly fixed habits of motor 
response. 

Although hand dominance is believed to be asso- 
ciated with dominance in cerebral functioning (24, 36), 
the theory of cortical dominance as a cause and an 
explanation of handedness has not been proved. 

Learning, practice, training, chance factors, per- 
sonality traits in the individual all help to determine 
Whether the person becomes more definitely right- or 
left-handed. Some persons use the left hand for 
acts learned without supervision and the right hand 
for acts acquired as a result of training. In aright- 
handed world chance tendencies toward left-hand 
usage in social acts such as eating tend to be elim- 
inated in the early childhood years. 

Evidence that favors an explanation in terms of 
developmental conditioning is found in the higher 
incidence of right-handedness in acts having social 
prestige, the later appearance of left- than right- 
handedness, sex differences showing a higher incidence 
of left-handedness for boys which is attributable to 
differences in social conditioning of boys and girls, 
the ease with which new skills are learned by most 
people with either hand, and the increase in right- 
handedness with age. 

The left-handedness shown by nursery-school chil- 
dren is considered to be more a symptom of immatur- 
ity than evidence that an hereditary trait is emerging. 
Handedness does not follow any recognized laws of 
heredity (1). 

Left-handedness is more difficult to explain on 8 
Social-conditioning basis than right-handedness in 
physically normal persons, but extreme degrees of 
left-handedness are very rare and individual studies 
suggest that training factors, even though indirect 
and negative, are observable in the development of 
left-handedness. Any hereditary predisposition tends 
to be outweighed by environmental influences in the 
early childhood years. 

Eyedness. Eyedness refers to that eye whose 
visual line of regard is used for sighting purposes 
when both eyes are fixating a common point. Few 
mature persons possess pure binocular vision. Both 
children and adults are asymmetrical in vision. One 
image is suppressed. One eye directs and controls 
motor responses (26). The correlation between eyed- 
ness and handedness has been found to be positive. 

Left-eyedness has been found to occur in approx 
mately 30 per cent of the normal population. Since 
the correlation between eyedness and handedness I 
positive although low, some investigators have 
gested that but for social pressure the percentage 0! 
left-handed individuals would equal the percentage 0! 
left-eyed individuals. y 

Because of the mechanical advantage of Lal 
a dominant hand on the same side as the dominar 
eye in activities requiring eye-hand coordination, 
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cyedness may be a factor in some cases in determining 
which hand should be trained. 

Techniques for observing and testing handedness. 
Techniques for observing and measuring handedness 
and other aspects of laterality, chiefly eyedness, have 
been devised and described in the following refer- 
ences: 6, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 32, 35, 39. The methods 
include questionnaires and performance tests. 

The following informal tests provide objective data 
which may aid in determining a child’s handedness: 

1. Watch test. Require the child to set the hands 
of a large watch or alarm clock. 

2. Lock test. Require the child to lock and unlock 
a padlock. 

3. Cutting test. Place a pair of kindergarten scis- 
sors directly before the child and ask him to cut very 
carefully along an irregular line drawn on a sheet of 
paper. 

4. Winding test. Place a ball of cord with a long 
end of cord still unwound directly before the child, 
and ask him to wind the cord upon the ball. 

5. Throwing test. Require the child to throw a 
soft ball to you. 

6. Receiving test. Present the child with a ball, 
pencil, paper, etc. while standing directly before him. 

7. Energetic reaching. Require the child to reach 
for a ball placed directly before him on a table at a 
distance requiring an energetic reach. 

Repeat each test three times, and record the hand 
used in two of three trials. The child must be unaware 
of the purpose of the test since consciousness of the 
purpose often interferes with natural preference. 

A formula used by Koch (20), Durost (6), and 
others in obtaining a handedness index is: 
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Hand Domi =~ 
n minance Score RIL 


Which gives the percentage of right- or left-hand 
choices of total usage. +1.00 would signify perfect 
right-handedness, — 1.00 perfect left-handedness, and 
‘00 ambidexterity. 

Tests for eyedness. The only wholly reliable 
Single-trial test for eyedness, which is independent of 
Visual acuity, is the sighting or aiming test (18, 26, 
29, 33). In this test the subject with both eyes open 
Aims or points at a fixation point, then by closing 
the eyes alternately discovers which eye’s visual line 
Of regard directed the movement of his hand. How- 
ever, this test is not practical with children or with 
Many untrained adults who become confused by the 
double imagery of the pointing finger. 

Various mechanical devices for testing ocular domi- 
Nance objectively are available, of which the paper- 
hole test is the simplest. However, there is no assur- 
Ace that any device available at present is wholly 
Uninfluenced by the handedness and head movements 
Of the subject. 

Developmental difficulties associated with handed- 
a Left-handedness presents a handicap in many 
Fe because tools, equipment, and arrangements for 
Tyday living in the home, school, and industry 

AVor the right-handed. Confusion in spatial orienta- 
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tion and retardation in learning of manual skills may 
result. The left-handed person is not the equivalent 
of the right-handed reversed. 

Borderline left-handedness and retarded attainment 
of manual dominance are attended in many instances 
with behavior and adjustment difficulties, emotional 
blocking, nervous instability, and linguistic deficien- 
cies. Enforced conversion of handedness in the early 
school years may cause confusion, slowness, indeci- 
sion, or motor fatigue, with resultant nervous dis- 
orders (1, 6, 20, 24, 38). 

Some relationship has been observed between in- 
consistent, unstable hand usage and linguistic defi- 
ciencies such as stuttering, mutism, delayed speech, 
motor retardation, and emotional symptoms, as well 
as retardation in reading and writing (4, 12, 19, 21, 
25, 30, 31). 

Training handedness and increasing the dominant 
lead. Formerly, parents tended to wait to train a 
child until they observed “born” or “native” handed- 
ness. ‘The modern viewpoint is that handedness 
preference can be trained in early childhood between 
the ages of one and four by putting things the child 
uses, especially the spoon for eating, in the right hand 
and in other ways arranging the situation to favor 
right-handedness. Crayons for scribbling are placed in 
the child’s right hand. Helping a child attain con- 
sistent dominance is viewed largely as a problem in 
child management. Most nursery-age children are 
unstable in handedness and motor habits are easily 
developed. After the age of four it is less easy to 
establish right-hand dominance in a child who tends 
toward left-handed habits and retraining is attended 
by certain hazards. 

Success in retraining a child above the nursery 
years depends upon the child’s age, his temperament, 
learning ability, and the methods used in training 
(1, 12). Some individuals experience great difficulty 
in training the other hand; others can modify or effect 
a transfer of hand preference quite easily. Ordinarily 
it is easier to learn a new skill with the nondominant 
hand than to retrain the nondominant hand in a skill 
already habituated with the dominant hand. 

The child of school age up to eleven years who is 
near the ambilateral line can be aided in motor 
adjustment by strengthening the dominant lead (24). 
Most experts are opposed to attempting to shift over 
the strongly left-handed child above the nursery 
years for fear of confusion and speech disturbance. 

In strengthening the dominant lead, tests should 
be made to determine whether left- or right-handed- 
ness should be trained. 

The disabled individual who has lost the use of the 
dominant arm can gain skill with the nondominant 
hand within about six weeks’ time through systematic 
training using exercises such as those described by 
Gardner (8). 

Reading and writing difficulties associated with 
handedness. Double left-handedness and delayed 
dominance are associated with difficulties in learning 
to read and write chiefly because of disturbances in 
spatial orientation. The motor adjustments of the 
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left-handed writers should be the reverse of those for 
the right-handed, but too often the left-hander is left 
to work out his own adjustments in writing or he 
imitates the right-handed writer. The result is awk- 
Wwardness, slow or illegible writing, and motor fatigue 
0, 2, 24). 

Recommendations for helping the left-handed pupil 
make better adjustments in handwriting have been 
made by Cole (3), Scheidemann (29), Fernald (7), 
Selzer (31), Burt (1), Mohlman (22), and Gardner (8). 
The chief suggestions are: adopt a comfortable writing 
posture, keep the fingers well back from the pen or 
pencil point, slant the paper at a decided angle, in a 
position that is just the opposite from that of the 
right hander, and elevate the paper at an angle on 
the desk top. The writing of the beginner should 
be confined largely to blackboard work. 

Mirror writing. The movements of the two hands 
are complementary because the body is constructed on 
a laterally symmetrical plan. In our language left- 
to-right sequences must be followed in building up 
Visual kinesthetic word images. In right-handedness 
and right-eyedness these directional sequences are the 
easier, but in left-sidedness sinistrad movements are 
easier. The sinistrad movements of the left-sided 
have been, associated with tendencies to reverse let- 
ters, letter pairs, and letter sequences in reading. 
When these reversals are consistently made in writing, 
mirror-writing results (2, 24, 28). 

Mirror writing looks like normal inscription when 
Seen in a mirror. There are many different forms of 
this type of inscription, the most common being 
produced by a right-to-left direction of writing move- 
ment. Mirror writing was formerly thought to be 
a pathological sign, but it is now recognized as a 
normal tendency in spatial orientation when dextrad 
movements are imitated with the left hand. Persis- 
tent mirror writing is found chiefly in left-handed 
children. The tendency to reverse Occasional letters 
is common among all Young children before they have 
been taught to write and when they are still unable 
to read their writing (16, 21). The tendency steadily 
declines through the grades. Consistent mirroring 
above the primary grades is Very rare. 

Correcting the mirror-writing tendency is easily 
accomplished by having the child write at the black- 
board, requiring him to begin writing from the left- 
hand margin of the board (7). He must also learn to 
Observe visually the difference between the correct and 
incorrect orientation. Learning to read what he 
Writes helps correct mirroring. Mirroring persists 
When the writer relies on motor Sense without visual 
controls. 

Changing writing handedness. The question of 
changing the left-handed school-age writer depends 
On many factors, including the personality of the 
pupil and home cooperation as well as degree of left 
dominance. Scheidemann (29) corrected left-handed- 
ness in six-year-olds without motor disturbance or 
emotional upset. 

Should the child be only mildly left-handed so that 
with little training he can use the common method 
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of writing, it is better to train him in right-hand move. 
ments. However, should he be extremely left-handed 
and be using the right hand for writing, it may as a 
rule be desirable to reverse his writing handedness. 
Definitely right-handed children using left-hand Writ- 
ing habits are being noted with increasing frequency. 
A reversal to right-hand writing is recommended in 
all these cases even when encountered at the college 
level. 

Well-poised children often effect a change of writ- 
ing habits with no emotional disturbance; their bene- 
fits usually are entirely those of greater skill. The 
unstable child, however, often benefits in nervous 
stability as well as in writing skill. Consequently 
there should be less hesitancy in interfering with 
established wrong writing habits in the case of the 
unstable child. 

Prospects for the future must also receive con- 
sideration. The child who in all probability will do 
a minimum of writing upon leaving school and who 
has only slight prospects of entering a vocation in 
Which a high degree of skill is essential may well be 
permitted to continue to use left-handed writing 
habits, especially if they are so well established that 
the child would experience difficulty in effecting a 
change. On the other hand, a child who may use 
Writing habits extensively or who may enter a trade 
Or profession requiring a high degree of manual skill 
may well be advised to change wrong writing habits 
even at college age. Writing habits may contribute 
materially to training for manual skill and endurance 
essential in surgery, dentistry, painting, designing, 
stenography, and many other vocations. 

The specific method to be used in effecting a re- 
Versal of writing handedness must fit in the particular 
case. Some children need scarcely more than an 
explanation and commendation of early attempts. 
Others require more encouragement, frequent remind- 
ing, and training similar to that given to beginning 
writers; namely, blackboard exercises involving the 
larger muscles of the arm and later exercises involy- 
ing hand and finger muscles. Exercises on paper and 
writing on paper may then follow. i 

The child should be shown the advantages of using 
his dominant hand for writing and some evidence that 
he has been using his wrong hand for writing. This 
may be best accomplished by giving the child a series 
of tests for handedness, and possibly eyedness, with- 
out his knowing their purpose, and then showing the 
child his record. Nervous children must be watched 
closely while the change is being effected. Writing 
periods must be shortened for them, and great care 
must be taken to establish a desire for the reversal by 
the child himself. K 

Handedness and reading disability, Some invest 
gators have found evidence of casual relationship be- 
tween left-handedness or unstable dominance an 
reading disability (21), but so far no clear-cut rela- 
tionship has been established between conditions Hl 
handedness and reading (10). Left-handedness is 10 
a cause of reading disability per se, but unstable domi 
nance can be a contributing factor in individual cases. 
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A comprehensive bibliography (39) of studies of the 
relationship between left-handedness and reading dis- 
ability indicates the significance of the problem. 

Evidence of the relationship between mixed eye- 
hand dominance and reading disability is not conclu- 
sive, since many individuals with this condition are 
found to be perfectly normal readers (25). 

To some extent mirror reading, i.e. reversal of 
words, letters or sentences, is analagous to mirror 
writing and may be attributed to the same causes. 
It is usually a symptom of perceptual immaturity and 
indicates a mechanical rather than a meaningful ap- 
proach to reading (9, 40). 

Correcting mirror reading is a more complex prob- 
lem than correcting mirror writing, but success re- 
sults as visual perception matures and the pupil 
improves in interpreting meanings in content. 

Speech retardation associated with delayed manual 
dominance tends to interfere with success in oral 
reading. 

Needed research. There has been a tendency in 
handedness research to generalize from limited data 
and isolated cases. There is need for more compre- 
hensive, long-range developmental studies of handed- 
ness as one aspect of motor learning from infancy to 
maturity. More study is needed of the effects of 
direct and indirect training in conditioning hand- 
preference habits. Matched groups should be com- 
pared in which nursery-age children trained toward 
right-handedness are compared with equivalent groups 
untrained. More light is needed on the relation be- 
tween the origin of speech difficulties and hand domi- 
nance. More information is needed about the ease or 
difficulty of shifting handedness and the conditions 
that interfere with or facilitate the process. Another 
question concerns the extent to which older children 
and mature persons can learn new skills with the non- 
preferred hand. Still another question: Are the results 
Of training specific or general? 

A fundamental problem requiring further study is 
that of determining the relationship between handed- 
ness and cortical motor areas. An accumulation of 
case studies of persons afflicted with cerebral hemor- 
rhage in one hemisphere of the brain is needed. 
Apparatus which will eliminate the vitiating factors of 
present tests for eyedness should be developed and 
used in more extended studies of this characteristic. 

More study should be made of the relation between 
the phenomenon of mixed eye-hand dominance and 
learning difficulties. The area of parent attitudes and 
the parent's part in influencing handedness should 
Teceive more attention. 

GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH 
NoRMA V. SCHEIDEMANN, 1941 Edition 
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HANDWRITING. Handwriting was a popular 
field of research during the decade from 1911 to 
1920. In recent years the number of studies has been 
relatively small, and hence Summaries published some 
years ago (8, 20) are reasonably up-to-date. All the 
important educational Problems have been studied, but 
final solutions have not been reached for most of 
them. 

Objectives. There have been three approaches to 
the determination of Objectives in terms of quality 
and rate of writing: (a) surveys of pupil achieve- 
ments; (b) surveys of adult handwriting; (c) hand- 
Writing requirements in certain vocational activities. 
The ease of Writing, the readiness with Which thought 
is expressed in Writing, and the attractiveness or re- 
Pugnance of writing to the Pupil have been studied 
Only as they may influence the quality or quantity 
of the handwriting performance. 

Many handwriting Surveys have been made, some 
of them in connection with general Surveys of city 
school systems and others as Special surveys of this 
field of school achievement. These surveys taken to- 
ether give a fairly accurate measure of the attain- 
ments of pupils under existing conditions of instruc- 
tion. The average attainment of pupils at a given 
grade level varies. In a Summary of handwriting 
Surveys (4) the average quality of the writing of eighth- 
grade pupils, as measured on the Ayres scale, varied 
from 55 to 74. Only two of the averages, however, 
Were below 60. In Speed the average attainment 
Varied from 73 to 84 letters per minute. The variabil- 
ity of the averages for quality was less in the grades 
below the eighth; in the case of rate it Was greater in 
the third and fourth Brades. As a general statement 
We may say that at the eighth grade the average pupil 
Writes somewhat better than 60 on the Ayres scale 
and with a speed somewhat greater than 80 letters a 
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minute. If we consider that the Variation 
school systems is due to differences in efficiency in 
teaching or possibly to differences in Standards of 
scoring, it would not be difficult to bring from 60 to 
70 per cent of the pupils up to these averages pro- 
vided they were set up as definite aims Of instruction. 
On the basis of the research findings available in 
1914 Freeman (5) proposed the following norms: 


SCHOOL GRADE 
I IT IV Vv VIVID 


44 47 50 55 59 &4 10 
36 48 56 65 72 80 % 


Quality (Ayres) 
Speed 


The handwriting of adults reflects to some degree 
the demands that are made upon them. For example, 
in a study by Kirk (16) it was found that elementary- 
school teachers wrote with a quality of 69 on the 
Ayres scale whereas university teachers wrote with a 
quality of only 46. Such wide divergence in the 
average of these two groups can hardly be attributed 
mainly to differences in ability. The quality of writ- 
ing which groups of people actually maintain, there- 
fore, reflects at least in some measure the demands 
Which are made upon them. 

A careful study of the quality of writing of various 
groups of adults was made by Koos (17). This investi- 
gator scored 1053 specimens of social correspond- 
ence and 1127 specimens of writing of employees in 
24 occupational groups. Most of the vocational 
Eroups, especially those which were classified as busi- 
ness groups, wrote somewhat better than the social 
Correspondents. The average score of the latter was 
about 50 whereas many of the vocational gTOUps 
averaged above 60. The conclusion reached by Koos 
Was that an attainment of 60 in quality would enable 
the pupil to write as well as the average adult except 
those in certain of the business groups. In those in 
Which handwriting is emphasized, such as accounting, 
bookkeeping, addressing, and teaching in elementary 
schools, standards should be higher, probably 70. 

‘We have no exact information as to the extent to 
Which standards of excellence in handwriting are re- 
quired of applicants for positions or are used in mak- 
ing promotions. In a minor questionnaire study (4) 
a group of employers was asked concerning the 
degree of quality regarded as essential and whether 
speed was considered important. All but one of the 
14 firms who answered the inquiry regarded the qual- 
ity of 60 or better as essential in their employees. 
Speed was considered important by all but 3 of the 
firms. 

In considering objectives it is sometimes said that 
handwriting has become of minor importance because 
of the rapidly increasing use of the typewriter, and 
hence lower norms in the upper grades may be con- 
sidered satisfactory, at least for many pupils. An esti- 
mate of the amount of handwriting which is done 
may be made by referring to the amount of materials 
used in handwriting which are sold. An examination 
of the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1930 showed that the sale of materials used in hand- 
Writing, such as lead pencils, ink, and fountain pens, 
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has steadily increased and that the increase is at about 
the same rate as the increase in the sales of type- 
writers. This indicates that people are doing more 
handwriting rather than less and that the use of the 
typewriter increases the total volume of writing but 
does not displace handwriting. Hence the indicated 
argument is not supported by the available facts. 

Style of writing. The earlier investigations relating 
to the style of writing dealt chiefly with the slant. 
The findings in a number of studies were interpreted as 
indicating that the prevailing slanting writing was 
injurious to children and that it should be supplanted 
by vertical writing. In consequence of these studies 
and the arguments to which they led, many school 
systems in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
taught vertical writing. The arguments for vertical 
writing were mainly hygienic—it was held that it 
promoted better posture and that it provided better 
conditions for the eyes. The poor posture and un- 
desirable conditions for vision grew chiefly out of the 
fact that sloping writing was largely produced by sit- 
ting with the right side toward the desk with the left 
elbow hanging instead of supported by the desk. 
When the front position with both arms on the desk 
was assumed, the chief causes of poor posture dis- 
appeared. In this position the eyes were equally dis- 
tant from the writing and therefore the bad eye condi- 
tions were removed. 

It is true that when the paper is tilted as in slant- 
ing writing there is a tendency for the head to be 
turned to the left and that this may produce some 
curvature of the spine. However, the position of the 
paper in slanting writing, Which is perpendicular to 
the forearm, conforms better to the requirements of 
movement of the hand and arm. It permits the hand 
to move across the page by a sideward movement 
of the forearm about the elbow as a center. The 
downward movements of the letters are naturally 
made toward the body. This direction in combination 
with the position of the paper determines the slant of 
the writing. The advantages in respect to move- 
ment have been commonly taken to outweigh the 
disadvantage due to the tendency of the head to turn 
to the left although no scientific evaluation of the rela- 
tive importance of these two factors has been made. 

In recent years the chief issue concerning the style 
of writing has been raised by the introduction and 
advocacy of manuscript writing. In this writing the 
letters are disconnected and are made in the form 
Which was used by scribes before the age of printing. 
The writing may be either vertical or slanting, but it 
it usually vertical. 

A number of considerations and a number of types 
of evidence are advanced for and against manuscript 
Writing (3). The historical argument has been ad- 
vanced both for and against this type of writing. 
Proponents of the style contend that connected cur- 
Sive writing is a degenerate form which grew up 
largely because copybooks were made by engraving on 
a copper plate and that this style of reproduction was 
favorable to the cursive rather than the manuscript 
style. The assumption underlying this argument is 
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very questionable, since any style of letters can be 
made by copper-plate engraving. The extravagances 
of style which were used in the engraved copies would 
seem to be attributable to the vagaries of fashion 
rather than to the effect of copper-plate engraving 
itself. 

To assume that connected, cursive writing is the 
result of this particular medium of reproduction is to 
ignore the fact that cursive writing has existed along- 
side the more formal style which we now call manu- 
script writing from the very beginning. It apparently 
was developed in response to the demand for an easy, 
fluent style for everyday use. The historical argu- 
ment, therefore, favors cursive rather than manu- 
script writing. 

The direct advantages claimed for manuscript writ- 
ing are superior legibility, beauty, and ease of learn- 
ing. The indirect advantage is its favorable effect 
upon learning other subjects, particularly reading. It 
is also maintained that manuscript writing is more 
rapid in the earlier grades and nearly as rapid as 
cursive writing in the case of older children and 
adults. The claim of superior beauty has not been 
established objectively though it may perhaps be 
conceded in the case of superior manuscript writing. 
However, cursive writing has a special beauty of its 
own as is shown by two experts in English hand- 
writing (9). 

Manuscript writing has been shown to be more 
legible than cursive writing for pupils in the lower 
grades. It is probably also more legible when written 
by older persons if it is written carefully. W. H. Gray 
has shown that adults ordinarily write manuscript 
writing more slowly and carefully than they do 
cursive writing (12). It is such writing that is usually 
compared with cursive writing in respect to legibility. 
Whether manuscript writing produced as rapidly as 
cursive writing is more legible has not yet been 
determined. 

Manuscript writing has regularly been found to be 
more rapid in the earlier grades, but cursive writing 
has usually been found to become more rapid in the 
upper grades. An exception to this finding is that 
reported by Washburne and Morphett (28) who found 
that high-school pupils who habitually used manuscript 
writing wrote about as rapidly as those who habitually 
used cursive writing. They also found that teachers 
who used manuscript writing wrote somewhat more 
slowly than those who used cursive. No test was 
made of legibility to determine whether rapid manu- 
script writing retained its superiority in this respect. 

The greater rapidity and legibility of manuscript 
writing and the greater volume of manuscript writing 
which is produced by children of the primary grades 
indicate that it is easier to learn than is cursive writing. 
Children who use manuscript writing also learn to read 
more rapidly and are somewhat more accurate in 
spelling. It is also found that they can change readily 
from manuscript to cursive writing in the second or 
third grade. In the majority of schools in which 
manuscript writing is taught, it is used in the first 
two or three grades and then cursive writing is taught 
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in the remaining grades. Some schools, however, 
continue to teach manuscript writing throughout the 
grades. 

Handwriting movement. Studies of the handwriting 
movement have related to several problems. One 
group of studies bears on the slant of the writing and 
on the position of the paper and of the hand and 
arm. For example, studies of the speed of movement 
in the various directions by McAllister (19) and 
Woodworth (30) show that sideward movement of 
the hand made by rotating the forearm is among 
the easiest and most rapid. It appears, therefore, that 
this movement should be used as a component of 
the writing movement. Less direct evidence seems 
to indicate that movements which are made directly 
toward the body are preferred, such as main up-and- 
down strokes of the letters. It has been suggested 
that this preference is based partly on the require- 
ments of vision. If the first movement is used to 
carry the hand across the page and the movement 
toward the body to produce the downward strokes, 
Slanting writing will be produced. The paper will 
be tilted to the left until the bottom of the sheet is 
perpendicular to the forearm. The slope will then 
deviate from the vertical by the same angle as the 
paper is tilted toward the left. Experience seems to 
confirm experimental evidence that this style of writ- 
ing conforms best to the requirements of the easier 
movement. 

Experiments have also been made to determine 
what kind of movement is best from the point of 
view of its composition. If left to themselves, chil- 
dren use the fingers chiefly to form letters and even to 
carry the pen forward from one letter to another. 
On the other hand, supervisors and teachers fre- 
quently strive to induce children to use the arm alone 
in forming the letters. Early experiments by Judd 
(15) using the hand tracer showed that adults ordi- 
narily employed a combined movement of the fingers 
and the hand and arm. Later experiments with 
motion pictures by Freeman (7) confirmed this find- 
ing for children as well as adults and showed that 
children who use a combined movement in which the 
fingers, hand, and arm cooperate smoothly write as 
well as those who use the arm movement alone. It 
has been found to be important that the hand posi- 
tion be such that the stroke may proceed smoothly 
from one letter to another and from one word to 
another. 

Experiments with a number of kinds of instruments 
have shown that the writing stroke changes in speed 
characteristically in different parts of the stroke. The 
form of the letter is connected intimately with these 
Changes in speed. For example, a stroke slows down 
Where the writing changes sharply in direction and 
Speeds up on the longer and straighter strokes. 
Where the speed does not change in conformity with 
these principles, the stroke departs correspondingly 
from the ideal form. Production of correct form, 
then, is partly a matter of varying the speed of the 
stroke appropriately to the form which is to be pro- 
duced (7, 12). 
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Learning and teaching. There are a number of 
important problems in the field of learning and teach. 
ing which have not been investigated directly but on 
which we have some evidence from general experience 
and the general theory of learning. The first of these 
is motivation (g.v.). Typical incentives used in the 
case of handwriting are comparison of the attainment 
of pupils with one another or of pupils with standards 
and the recognition of attainment by awards, by post- 
ing or announcing the scores of pupils, etc. Another 
incentive is the comparison of the pupil's attainment 
from time to time in terms of scores on tests, particu- 
lar tasks performed, errors eliminated, or other similar 
measures. Reliance may also be placed upon the 
general position of handwriting as a social art and 
the child’s recognition of the desirability of acquiring 
this social art as a means of establishing himself in 
the good graces of society. To this may be added the 
direct personal approval and disapproval of the 
teacher, supplemented by that of classmates. Finally, 
one school of thought emphasizes chiefly the recogni- 
tion by the child of the need of handwriting in order 
that he may accomplish a task or project in which 
he is engaged. In this case the desire to improve the 
writing is entirely secondary and derived from the 
desire to perform the larger task. 

The various incentives applicable in teaching hand- 
writing have not been compared by direct experi- 
mentation. Conclusions with reference to their rela- 
tive merit, therefore, must depend upon observation 
in the classroom and analogy in general psychological 
theory. 

Research upon motivation (g.v.) suggests that a 
definite goal is an effective incentive, but that this 
goal should be related to the child’s more general 
purposes and experiences. Writing becomes related to 
the child’s more general processes only as the Por 
formance has meaning. When it consists merely in 
making marks of a certain shape, the writing cannot 
be thought of as a means of expression and cannot 
be used as a means of communicating one’s thoughts 
to others. The meaning of the writing therefore is 
an important source of motivation. For this reason 
it seems likely that meaning should be a prominent 
feature of the writing from the early stages of learn- 
ing. iy’ 

A question of method is whether meaningful writing 
is best learned by first learning to make forms and 
then to express meanings or by learning to express 
meanings from the beginning. The former method 1s 
sometimes observed to produce two styles of writing, 
a formal and an informal style. While no experi- 
mental evidence exists on the point, it seems probable 
that this is undesirable. 

A special means of associating the expression of 
meaning and the production of forms is the establish- 
ment of a correlation between practice in writing an 
using writing as a means of expression. Methods 
have been devised to connect the work of the hand- 
writing period with the writing done in other periods, 
such as using the handwriting period to criticize and 
improve the writing of compositions and checking 
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on the quality of the writing done in other subjects 
than handwriting. Such methods have been reported 
to be successful in practice. 

A moot question is whether it is desirable to set 
aside periods for direct and specific practice in hand- 
writing. It is sometimes believed that pupils will 
improve best when their attention is directed chiefly 
toward what they are expressing rather than toward 
improvement of writing itself. The efficacy of the 
incidental method is a question which applies to other 
subjects as well as to handwriting. The evidence on 
the point is not conclusive, but in the case of writ- 
ing general observation appears to indicate that where 
the incidental method is used exclusively writing is 
inferior. 

Studies of the relation between the amount of time 
spent in practice in special handwriting periods and 
the attainment of the pupils reveal astonishing lack 
of correspondence between them (25). One hundred 
minutes a week spent in handwriting practice seem to 
give no better results than fifty minutes per week. 
In fact Thorndike found that pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades who had no bandwriting period 
whatever attained as high a score as those who had 
regular periods of practice. This, of course, does 
not mean that pupils will learn to write as well with- 
out practice as with it. It merely means that the 
special practice carried on in a separate handwriting 
period is singularly ineffective. 

One suggestion which is sometimes made is that 
improvement in handwriting depends chiefly upon 
general maturation rather than on special practice. 
General maturation is doubtless a factor, but it affects 
only the pupil's general ability to learn to write, not 
his actual skill. It is possible that the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of the handwriting period is due to such 
factors as the sharp separation between writing in 
the penmanship period and in other subjects, lack of 
adequate motivation, and methods which are not suffi- 
ciently definite and specific. 

Direct information has been obtained on one par- 
ticular mode of practice, namely, tracing. An experi- 
ment by Hertzberg (14) showed that pupils who are 
taught by tracing in grooves, tracing through trans- 
parent paper, or tracing with a sandpaper outline 
learn more slowly than when they merely attempt to 
copy a model without tracing. 

No direct experiment has been made on the value 
Of formal drills, such as writing ovals and push-and- 
Pull exercises. However, it seems likely that a large 
amount of such formal exercises is not as effective as 
Practice on writing actual letters and words. 

A common method of teaching is to direct the 
learner to an analysis of his errors. This method 
has been applied to handwriting. As a preparation 
a count has been made by L. C. and S. L. Pressey 
(24) and by Newland (21) of the frequency of different 
types of errors. It has been shown by Guiler (13) 
and by Lehman and Pressey (18) that attention to and 
analysis of specific errors is an effective mode of 
learning. 

Individualization. It is generally agreed that indi- 
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vidual differences in handwriting as in other activities 
must be taken into account in teaching. Numerous 
studies have shown that pupils of the same age differ 
widely in the speed and the quality of their writing. 
Tests of general motor skill show that there exist 
differences in motor abilities which are not specifically 
trained as well as in those which are. This suggests 
that skill in handwriting is related to more general 
aptitudes and is not to be ascribed solely to teaching. 
It appears clear that instruction should be individual- 
ized at least to the extent of varying the requirements 
according to the abilities of pupils and of giving indi- 
vidual guidance in learning. The analysis and cor- 
rection of errors is one mode of such guidance. ‘The 
adjustment of hand position and movement to the 
peculiarities of the individual may be another. 

Much attention has been given to the so-called 
character of writing by graphologists. Whether or 
not the features of form which graphologists regard 
as signs of types of behavior are actually correlated 
with these types is a question. Individuals tend to 
develop different styles of writing, and it is probable 
that a reasonable degree of individuality should be 
encouraged. 

One of the most important types of individual differ- 
ences is hand preference. A few individuals, left to 
themselves, choose the left hand in writing as in other 
activities. Many writing teachers and supervisors 
have discouraged this practice on the ground that the 
conditions of writing favor using the right hand. 
Psychologists, on the other hand, have frequently 
issued the warning that it is injurious to compel a 
left-handed child to write with his right hand. They 
believe that the forced change not only results in 
poorer writing but often produces disorders of speech 
and of reading. 

The effects of requiring a left-handed child to write 
with his right hand have not yet been conclusively 
determined. The evidence is conflicting. Ojemann 
(22), for example, found many left-handed children 
who had been taught to write with the right hand 
but no cases of speech disorder. Orton (23) and 
Travis (27), on the other hand, believe that this prac- 
tice leads to the lack of cerebral dominance and 
therefore to a confusion of motor innervations of the 
speech organs. 

An element in the problem is the question whether 
left-handedness is inherent or acquired. A study by 
Giesecke (10) showed that it appeared in very young 
infants and that it apparently is native. We may 
conclude that strongly left-handed children should 
be allowed to write with their left hands but that, 
if preference is not very decided, it is better to teach 
the child to use his right hand. 

If the child does write with his left hand, care 
should be taken that he reverses the position of the 
paper. Otherwise he will fall into one of several awk- 
ward positions and types of movement. There is 
also some evidence that the left-handed pupil when 
writing with the paper in the reversed position may 
use backhand more easily than a forward slant. See 
also HANDEDNESS. 
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Testing. The chief characteristics of writing to be 
tested are quality (form and legibility) and speed. 
Speed is ordinarily measured by a timed test in which 
the pupil writes something that he has memorized or 
that he knows well in order to measure speed of 
writing alone and not speed of thinking. Two minutes 
is the time usually taken as an appropriate period for 
this measurement. 

The quality of writing is usually measured by 
means of a scale with which the specimens of writing 
are compared. These scales are either general like 
the Thorndike (26) or Ayres (1) scales or analytical 
like the Freeman (2) scale. Statements are sometimes 
made as to the elements on which the scale is based, 
such as legibility, beauty, and character in the case of 
the Thorndike scale and legibility in the case of the 
Ayres scale. There is no evidence, however, as to 
What elements actually determine the judgments of 
persons who use the scales. The general scales are 
usually used in surveys or as means of measuring 
progress of classes of pupils whereas the analytical 
scales are used in remedial work. 

Other characteristics of writing in addition to the 
form or the speed are sometimes rated by means of 
Score cards (11, 29). The development of these score 
Cards as well as their use rests upon observation and 
Opinion more than upon direct measurement. They 
are used in teaching and remedial work, but their 
Value has not been clearly established. 

The measurement of quality by means of a hand- 
writing scale involves judgment on the part of the 
rater, and two persons rating the same specimens of 
writing will not always agree in the quality values 
assigned. However, it has been shown that the use 
of an appropriate scale results in more reliable meas- 
ures than teachers assign without a scale and that 
training in the use of a scale increases the reliability 
of the scores (20: 182-84). 

Comparative studies of handwriting scales indicate 
little difference in their merits when used under simi- 
lar conditions (20: 181-82). 

Research since 1937. The lack of constructive basic 
research in the field of handwriting still continues. 
Most articles are in the nature of general discussion, 
Suggestions, and aids to teachers (39) or reports of 
local modifications. The series of bibliographies (36) 
published annually in the Elementary School Journal 
include a section on “Handwriting” which is the most 
inclusive source of references, 

Two surveys are noteworthy. One in 1945 by 
Freeman (34) was a questionnaire survey of 727 
school systems, including nearly all the larger ones 
and many smaller ones. It was found that 84.3 per 
cent of them used manuscript writing, the size of the 
System having no bearing on this frequency. The 
rate of introduction has been steady since 1940, after 
a period of rapid change. Only about one per cent of 
the systems have discontinued its use. The large 
majority employ it in grades 1 and 2. ‘The advantages 
offered by the manuscript style are noted chiefly as 
ease of learning and an aid to learning both reading 
and spelling. The change to cursive style was found 
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to involve no marked handicap. Polkinghorne (40), 
also in 1945, sent out questionnaires to Public-school 
systems of larger size (over 100,000 Population), 
private schools, laboratory schools, and selected 
Schools in the Chicago area. Replies were Teceived 
from 182 in all. The use of manuscript Writing for 
beginners was in even larger proportion (89.3 per 
cent). There was a strong shift to cursive style in 
grade 3, and only 17.6 per cent continued manuscript 
writing through the grades. About 35 per cent were 
found to use their own system of instruction as com- 
pared with the commercial systems. 

Local surveys such as those in Baltimore (31) and 
in New York City (38) are valuable in calling atten- 
tion to the handwriting deficiencies of upper-grade and 
high-school students and the special needs for remedial 
Work. 

A few experimental studies have been made. Hil- 
dreth (37) found that manuscript writing may be as 
rapid as, if not more rapid than, cursive writing, pro- 
vided that instructional emphasis and practice are 
equivalent for the two styles. Wiles (42) noted that 
Children of the primary grades write as well with 
tools of normal size as they do with those having a 
larger diameter. A study of legibility by Quant (41), 
based on eye movements as subjects read a paragraph 
of handwritten material, led to the conclusion that 
the most important factor in determining legibility is 
letter formation; other factors are compactness and 
uniformity of moderate slant. 

Investigations of handwriting which have little 
bearing on schoolroom practices are those having to 
do with detection of forged signatures (32), the writ- 
ing of those suffering from chorea (33), and the analy- 
Sis of reversal tendencies of selected elementary- 
school pupils (35). 

PAUL V. WEST 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, 1941 Edition 
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HEALTH EDUCATION. Health education is con- 
cerned with healthy growth, the prevention of disease, 
the correction of physical impairments, and the build- 
ing of a healthful environment. At its best health 
education builds physical security and contributes to 
self-realization, social security, and the welfare of 
society. To attain these end results, school health 
education should be concerned with the roots of be- 
havior—with motives and drives to action, with why 
children and young people do, or do not do, the 
healthful things they know they ought to do (6). 

The process by which this goal is attained is as 
follows: personal and community health needs are 
made clear through an analysis of the situation; the 
school provides experiences, information, and counsel 
through which the pupil develops insights and motives 
that lead to healthful action. This action, in turn, 
results in the solution of real health problems, more 
healthful personal living, and a more healthful school, 
home, and neighborhood environment. Thus defined, 
health education is a continuous pattern of learning 
experiences in the pupil’s daily life. 

The total program of health education includes 
health services (see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— VIL. 
HEALTH SERVICES), physical education (q.v.), recrea- 
tion (g.v.), and health instruction. Of basic impor- 
tance are conditions conducive to healthful living: 
Sanitary, well-lighted, properly ventilated school build- 
ings; a mental-hygiene atmosphere in the classroom 
and on the playgrounds; and essentials of food, shelter, 
and clothing. Health instruction is needed to help 
pupils make the best use of their present environ- 
ment and build standards, attitudes, and understanding 
that will lead to future healthful living. 

Health education has a past, a present, a future. 
In the past (11, 118) many forces have been at Work. 
Among these are concern for the control of com- 
municable diseases, the correction of physical impair- 
ments, and the improvement of environmental condi- 
tions. The view of health education broadened when 
attention was focused on the many-sided development 
of children and adolescents and on the role of the 
teacher. War and postwar conditions have high- 
lighted the need for physical fitness, mental health, 
better infant and child care, and family life. Health 
education is slowly moving toward a developmental 
rather than a remedial program, toward a comprehen- 
sive rather than a single approach, toward concerted 
action of home, school, and public and private agen- 
cies. 

Opinions about health education are far more preva- 
lent than facts, and discussion and description than 
research. Hence, for important problems on which 
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no research is reported, the writer has synthesized 
opinions based on study and experience. For more 
detailed information the reader should turn to bibli- 
ographies (1, 40, 113), the comprehensive catalog 
of 1937-1946 investigations prepared by Rugen (97, 
99, 101), and books on health and physical education 
(16, 57, 58, 114, 129, 131, 134). 

Problems of growth. During infancy, preschool, 
and primary-school years the child increases in size 
very rapidly at first. He thrives if conditions are 
favorable. To provide a favorable emotional cli- 
mate as well as a healthful physical environment is the 
primary task of health education during these early 
years. 

The research relating to growth is summarized in 
several articles under CHILD DEVELOPMENT (q.v.). 
‘The facts about the physical development of boys and 
Zirls are useful to health educators. Some youngsters 
Wonder whether they will ever stop growing; others 
are afraid they will be runts all their lives; still others 
question whether they are normal. A certain per- 
centage are disturbed about their slowness in reaching 
sexual maturity. Psychological damage may be done 
by unanticipated first menstruation (107). The way 
in which these physical changes are perceived by the 
child and accepted by persons in his environment is 
frequently more important in creating or precipitating 
problems of adjustment than the changes themselves. 
“Health education should help boys and girls to under- 
stand the growth changes of this period, and to correct 
Or accept realistically and in proper perspective indi- 
Vidual handicaps or peculiarities” (111: 88-89). 

Prevalence of illness, physical defects, and accidents. 
Facts about the prevalence and causes of death, ill- 
ness, and physical impairments serve three ends: to 
place subject matter Strategically in health courses of 
study, to motivate pupil’s action by knowledge, and 
to indicate the need for health Supervision (30). In 
general, illness has been found to be more prevalent 
among children under ten years of age than in any 
other age group (20, 31, 47, 127). Certain diseases— 
influenza, measles, cerebrospinal meningitis—in fact, 
practically all of the infectious and parasitic diseases, 
take their highest toll of lives in the first five-year 
period. Even in the best-regulated nursery schools in 
different parts of the country, illness, predominantly 
colds, accounts for approximately one third of the 
total absences. More than half the deaths from 
diphtheria occur in children under five, and at this 
age Whooping cough likewise frequently is fatal. 

The accident rate for children under five is rela- 
tively high, approximately twice as high as the rate 
for the next age group. The principal kinds of fatal 
accidents in these years, in order of frequency, are 
burns, motor-vehicle accidents, drowning and mechan- 
ical suffocation, Poisoning, and falls (72: 13). In view 
of these facts it is obvious that health education must 
Teach down vigorously into the preschool years. 
Some of the best health education is carried on in 
EOOd nursery schools. 

The next age group, from five to fourteen years, 
represents a relatively healthy period. While growth 
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is proceeding with a maximum of serenity and not too 
rapidly, children are able to consolidate the earlier 
gains in growth. With the onset of Puberty, marked 
individual changes in height and Weight may occur 
(89). The majority of nine-year-olds have already 
been exposed to prevalent communicable diseases and 
have gained immunity through having had the disease, 
or through having successfully combated repeated 
slight exposures, or through inoculation. 

This period of childhood likewise shows a strikingly 
low accident rate in comparison to that of other age 
Sroups—a rate of 30.5 per 100,000 population as 
compared with 64.0 for youth from 15 to 24. The 
Chief causes of fatal accidents among school children, 
in order of frequency, are motor vehicles, drowning, 
burns, firearms, and falls (72: 13). 

Although the mortality and morbidity statistics of 
this period compare favorably with those of other 
age groups, children of these ages are not free from 
Serious health problems (47). Malnutrition and 
fatigue, cancer, and defects of teeth and bones, vision, 
hearing, nose, and throat, prevalent among children 
entering elementary school, persist in the primary and 
intermediate grades (87, 90). The exact extent and 
severity of malnutrition and fatigue are difficult to 
Judge because of lack of standardization in diagnosis, 
but both are prevalent. 

Defects of teeth are easier to detect. They are the 
most frequent of all physical defects among school 
children (54). Moreover, dental caries increase as 
children go through school. The percentage of chil- 
dren having teeth defects runs as high as 85 in some 
communities. A program to improve dental condi- 
tions would include: widely accepted and understood 
goals of dental health, cooperation of school dental 
service with private dentists, and more effective in- 
struction in dental hygiene in the school and com- 
munity (68). Such a program gets results. 

Visual defects increase as the child progresses 
through school, until by the time of college entrance 
less than half of the individuals tested are reported 
to have normal vision. In one study of children in 
a typical American city (62) the percentage of chil 
dren wearing glasses increased from 2.7 in kinder- 
garten to 23.7 in grade 12. Selective Service findings 
indicate the frequency of defects of teeth and vision 
that could have been corrected 15 years before (122), 

Impaired hearing in both ears was detected in the 
case of 3 per cent of New York City school children 
(14). Almost half of this hard-of-hearing group were 
retarded one grade or more as against only 5.8 per 
cent of a similar group who had received lip-reading 
instruction. A more extensive and technical statistical 
study of audiometric and clinical records was made 
by Ciocco and Palmer (18). They concluded that the 
Phonograph audiometer, while useful as a screening 
device, fails to pick up cases of mild auditory impalr- 
ment that should be given attention. ph 

There is also evidence of the inadequacy of muc 
medical supervision. Wilzbach (133) reported the 
findings of medical and dental examination of Jat 
and senior-high-school pupils who had had medica 
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supervision. More than 80 per cent of these pupils 
required dental care, 6 per cent had impaired vision, 
2 per cent hearing loss, and over 5 per cent an ab- 
normal heart condition. 

A useful summary of health needs, based in part on 
vital statistics, was prepared by a subcommittee of a 
conference of federal government agencies whose 
programs affect the health of school-age youth (45). 
A feasible program for meeting the needs of atypical 
children in the Ann I. Kellogg school (53) places 
emphasis on individual records kept by each teacher, 
in addition to those kept in the central office, and 
close cooperation between classroom teachers, special 
teachers, and nurses. These features should be in- 
cluded in the program for all pupils. 

Communicable diseases likewise present problems 
for health education during the school years. Ap- 
proximately one fourth of the deaths from diphtheria 
occur between the ages of 5 and 9. Measles and 
scarlet fever have a high incidence in the primary 
Erades. Rheumatic heart disease occurs in from 0.5 
to 4.5 per cent of the children of school age, depend- 
ing upon locality. It is now second only to accidents 
as the cause of death among children 10 to 14 years 
of age in Colorado. “For the entire age group of 5 
to 19 during 1939-1942 in Colorado rheumatic heart 
disease was first, while in the United States as a 
Whole this position was occupied by tuberculosis” 
(125). Jones (50) emphasized the importance of early 
recognition and treatment of the disease in childhood 
and of the education of parents and children with 
respect to work, rest, recreation, and vocational 
choice. In every age group respiratory diseases con- 
tinue to hold first place as causes of absence from 
schoo] and industry. 

Tuberculosis in childhood and youth has been 
studied extensively and much of the research in this 
field has been summarized by Myers (69). In nine 
states in which considerable tuberculin testing of 
children has been done the incidence of positive 
reactors covered a range of from 4 to 10 per cent in 
North Carolina to 25 per cent in Massachusetts. Dif- 
ferences in percentages are due partly to variations in 
sampling and methods. Variation in prevalence of 
tuberculosis depends upon several factors, among 
them the number of open cases of tuberculosis in the 
community and the education of the public regarding 
Preventive measures. It is encouraging to note marked 
reductions in positive tuberculin reactors among chil- 
dren in recent years. In many parts of the country 
the majority of children grow up free from tubercular 
infection (56). As contrasted with Hetherington’s 
early figure showing an incidence of 90.2 per cent 
Positive reactors at the age of 18 years in a certain 
section of Philadelphia, more recent examinations of 
high-school students in various parts of the country 
have shown an incidence of only from 6.75 to 31 per 
cent. On the average, for the country as a whole, 
about 25 per cent or less of high-school boys and girls 
Were found to react positively to the tuberculin test. 
In the colleges, especially Eastern institutions, the per- 
centages were higher, varying from 20 to 60 per cent. 
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Despite a decline of 75 per cent between 1925 and 
1945 in the age group 5 to 14, tuberculosis is still one 
of the leading causes of death at these ages and ranks 
first among the diseases at ages 15 to 19 (66: 2). 
There seems to be little justification for assuming that 
older persons do not need protection against exposure 
to tuberculosis. In order to decrease the incidence of 
tuberculosis among youth the following measures have 
been suggested: (a) close X-ray observation through 
adolescence of those who have had exposure to tuber- 
Cculosis in childhood; (b) a wide use of the X ray, with 
or without preliminary tuberculin testing, among 
young people in high school and in industry for its 
educational as well as its diagnostic value; (c) re- 
peated examination by X ray of individuals who have 
had intimate contacts with open cases (56). 

The study of the prevalence of illness and defects 
in any community should involve a consideration of 
various factors: density of population, composition of 
population, common occupations, economic level, past 
and present incidence of the disease or defect for all 
ages, and agencies and facilities available for preven- 
tion and treatment. Without this information the 
figures for frequency of occurrence are difficult to in- 
terpret. Even with such information general con- 
clusions cannot be drawn from surveys of physical de- 
fects and illnesses because of the different methods 
and the different conditions under which diagnosis is 
made. 

During the war the total death rate from motor 
vehicles fell, but “from V. J. Day to the end of 1945 
traffic deaths rose 38 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1944” (72: 40). In 1945 the motor- 
vehicle death rate was about three times as high at 
ages 15-24 as at 5-14 years. The largest number of 
accidents among elementary-school children occurred 
while they were playing in the roadway or coming 
from behind parked cars. Teen-age drivers have the 
highest accident rate of any age group. Other facts 
about accidents suggest that teaching children to stop, 
look, and listen before they cross the street is being 
done more effectively than teaching young people the 
essential attitudes and techniques of safe and cour- 
teous driving. 

Inadequate health habits. The lack of appropriate 
health habits at every age and children’s failure to 
improve in health habits as they grow older are addi- 
tional evidences of the need for health education. An 
excellent example of a survey of health habits of 3512 
boys and girls (78) used the method of observation 
rather than the questionnaire. The results of this 
survey showed marked deficiency in health habits. 
Not only were sleep problems prevalent during the 
elementary grades, but they increased in frequency as 
the children grew older. Food habits likewise left 
much to be desired. Only slightly more than one 
third of the group drank as much as 3 cups of milk a 
day. This consumption of milk remained fairly con- 
stant for different age groups of similar intelligence 
and background. About three fourths of each age 
group had 3 or more servings of vegetables daily. 
Eating candy between meals was reported at all age 
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levels for one half to one third of the children. The 
amount of outdoor recreation decreased at the ages 
of 11, 12, and 13. Only 59 per cent of the girls as 
compared with 84 per cent of the boys played out- 
doors every day for two hours or more. Bathing and 
washing the hands after going to the toilet appeared 
to be less common practices in the intermediate grades 
than in the primary grades. In habits of orderliness 
and regulation of light and ventilation, only a small 
improvement was noted as the children progressed 
through elementary school. In general, the children’s 
status with regard to health habits either remained 
fairly constant or showed an increase in poor health 
habits. The fact that so few children showed im- 
provement in fundamental health habits is significant 
for health education. Equally significant are the facts 
that the slow-learning children and those from poor 
homes tended to have poorer health habits at all ages 
than the bright children and those from favorable 
home environments. 

An earlier questionnaire survey of children’s health 
habits in 86 cities (3) reported that 22 per cent of the 
2042 children drink no milk, 39 per cent drink one or 
more cups of coffee, and 85 per cent have no fruit for 
breakfast. In the sixth and seventh grades a survey 
of food habits was used as a means of interesting 
teachers and pupils in the study of foods and meal 
Planning (83). Certain poor health habits persist 
among college students. The college students, how- 
ever, tend to consult a dentist regularly and to have 
an annual health examination. 

Poor health habits are the resultant of many factors, 
among which are the children’s own desires and their 
sense of values. Among children in the first six 
grades who were asked to name three wishes, less than 
10 per cent referred to their own health or to the 
health of others (49). Among a group of 400 adoles- 
cent boys and girls 34 per cent expressed wishes for 
health and long life (124). The younger school child 
Seems to have few well-defined health interests which 
a teacher can forthwith capitalize, but he may become 
more conscious of health values as he grows older. 
Interest questionnaires answered by pupils in Massa- 
chusetts (108) and in Denver (26) indicated predomi- 
nant concern, increasing with age, about personal 
appearance and social acceptability. These interests 
should be capitalized in health education. Even dur- 
ing the war, however, high-school students’ feeling of 
responsibility for their own health left much to be 
desired. 

Health education is based on the assumption that an 
individual's habits affect his health. Research in nu- 
trition has established the fact that food habits make 
a difference in the health both of experimental ani- 
mals and of children. Certain dietary essentials, such 
as calcium and vitamin D, promote growth and in- 
crease resistance to disease. Some evidence that seri- 
Ous deprivation of sleep makes children irritable and 
difficult to manage has also been obtained. 

Changing health habits is now recognized as a com- 
plex problem. It involves the self-concept of the indi- 
vidual and his cultural background (43). Group- 
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decision methods have been found more effective in 
Changing food habits than request or lecture. 

Relation between health and socioeconomic status, 
Poor health attitudes and habits, lack of health knowl. 
edge, and poor heredity frequently combine with an 
inadequate diet, lack of medical and nursing care (13), 
and unhealthful housing to lower the health status of 
the low-income groups. There is more sickness, more 
need for medical and dental care, and more absence 
from school among low-income groups than among 
high-income groups. Perrott and Collins (82) com- 
pared the records of all types of illness among the 
“depression poor” with similar data for the families 
of their employed neighbors, in all more than 12,000 
families. The results showed more disabling illness 
among individuals in the lower-income classes, The 
highest incidence of illness was in the fairly well-to-do 
group who had become poorer during a three-year 
period. This group had a higher rate of illness than 
their neighbors who suffered no drop in income and 
than the “chronic poor.” Similar results were ob- 
tained in an extensive survey conducted by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor (7). Both psychological factors and early im- 
munity acquired as a result of exposure to infection 
may contribute to these results. On the other hand, 
deficiencies in nutrition are not confined to persons in 
the lower-income groups. A carefully conducted sur- 
vey of school children in San Francisco showed that 
underweight for body build was not greater, nor even 
as prevalent, among the relief group as among the 
control group (39). 

The conflicting evidence on this question supports 
Sydenstricker’s emphasis (117: 206) on “the perils of 
too narrow outlook upon the complexities of the sub- 
ject of environment and health.” He concluded, how- 
ever, from his careful summary of investigations that 
occupation, diet, income, and other socioeconomic 
factors are related to individual health. ‘This relation 
will become less as a national health program insures 
health services for low-income groups. 

A wholesome school plant. An outward and visible 
sign of interest in the well-being of school children 
is a school plant that is adequately built and equipped 
to safeguard and promote health. In some situations 
the school plant frustrates health instruction, as When 
children are told to wash their hands before eating 
but have no adequate handwashing facilities. Unsafe 
water supply, unsanitary toilets, and unhealthful light- 
ing and ventilation are still prevalent, especially in 
rural schools (135). See ScHOoL PLANT. 

Organization of a healthful school day. Research 
on the daily school program has been concerned PRs 
marily with the problem of fatigue. Short rest periods 
during the day have been found to be beneficial to 
many children, while a lengthened school day of aca- 
demic work has produced noticeable fatigue. It is 
not, however, the length of the day per se that causes 
fatigue, but such factors as an inappropriate curricu- 
lum, personalities that cause tension and discourage- 
ment, a punitive conception of discipline, a highly 
competitive atmosphere, and lack of consideration for 
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the needs and abilities of individual pupils (134). 
Keene (51) described concretely what he considered to 
be a healthful school day. 

Mental-hygiene atmosphere of the classroom. The 
mental-hygiene aspect of health has been emphasized 
in many recent books. (See MENTAL HYGIENE.) 
The bodily changes that occur during emotional out- 
bursts have long been recognized, and the mental 
causes of physical defects and illness and the psycho- 
logical concomitants of diseases are now being given 
considerable attention. Yet in the classroom the in- 
fluence of the child’s mental state on his health is 
frequently neglected. Health instruction is given to 
children whose entire experience in school makes them 
feel depressed, discouraged, or resentful. 

The emotional climate of the classroom is set by 
the teacher. It is therefore disturbing to learn that 
about one third of a sampling of classroom teachers 
(81) were reported to be definitely maladjusted and 
12 per cent in need of psychiatric service. Ryan 
(103: 92-94) described effective training for teachers 
as including courses in psychology centered around 
problems of behavior observed in the classroom and 
applied to the teacher’s own problems of adjustment, 
training in child-guidance clinics, demonstrations of 
child-guidance procedures, and talks to parent- 
teachers’. associations. 

The mental-hygiene atmosphere of the classroom 
defies exact measurement. The best information has 
been obtained by astute observers who have visited 
a large number of classrooms to analyze some of the 
factors involved (103). The questionnaires specifically 
designed and used by the Regents’ Inquiry in 1936 to 
ascertain the influence upon pupils of classroom pro- 
cedures and teachers’ personality are useful in the 
appraisal of the school health program (134: 4-5). 

Legal aspects of health regulations. Health regu- 
lations in the public school involve not only statutory 
enactments but also interpretation of the laws by the 
courts. Some of the early state laws were so general 
that they led to both good and bad practice, whereas 
certain state laws today are so specific and inflexible 
that they force schools into inappropriate and even 
harmful procedures (134: 99). The tendency in legis- 
lative enactments is toward greater explicitness. Lack- 
ing legal sanction, the school board may not initiate 
health measures. 

State laws have been passed fixing the responsibility 
for the control of epidemics, the health examination 
and inspection of pupils, and the employment of 
school Physicians for special emergencies and for con- 
tinuous service (88). Certain health subject matter 
also has been prescribed by law. 

Among the first legislative attempts to control 
epidemics affecting schools were laws requiring the 
closing of schools and the exclusion of pupils who 
Might be a source of danger to others. In 1929 more 
than half the states required vaccination as a condi- 
tion of admission to school. Other states permit 
exclusion only when there is immediate danger from 
Contagion. 

Since the exclusion of pupils from school presup- 
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poses a medical examination, laws were passed pro- 
viding for health inspection by teachers and for the 
employment of school physicians (119: 38). In 1932 
twenty-three states had laws requiring physical ex- 
aminations which included medical inspection and the 
testing of sight and hearing (106: 269). Some legisla- 
tion has been directed toward providing medical and 
dental care for school children, especially for those 
who cannot afford to pay for such service. 

Another area of health legislation relates to the 
curriculum. An analysis of laws relating to health, 
hygiene, and safety passed from 1903 to 1932 (106: 
268-69) showed that all the states except one had laws 
which required the teaching of the nature and effects 
of stimulants and narcotics. 

Administrative aspects of the school health pro- 
gram. Despite its importance, little research has been 
done on the administration of the school health pro- 
gram. A significant expression of opinion, however, 
is available in the Twentieth Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators (2). In this 
yearbook provision for individual health guidance, 
coordination of health instruction, and the mental 
health of pupils and teachers are emphasized. French 
(37) summarized simply and functionally the state- 
ments sent in by a number of schools regarding what 
the administrator can do to develop and maintain 
health and physical fitness. 

Descriptions of best present practice suggest forms 
of organization which appear to be successful. They 
show clearly that health education is not a one-man 
job (33). In a city system the school health program 
is usually one of a number of coordinated departments 
administered under the board of education (46). In 
some systems it is part of the department of indi- 
vidual guidance (13). This organization is a recog- 
nition of the importance of individualizing health edu- 
cation (112). 

On the staff of the department may be found 
physicians, health counselors, a supervisor of nurses, 
a supervisor of instruction of handicapped children, 
school nurses, dental hygienists, and special teachers 
of speech correction. One function of the members 
of the school health staff is to serve as special coun- 
selors to parents and pupils. To this task they bring 
particular medical and nursing skills and techniques. 
The administrator of the school health program should 
study the relation of all health workers to one an- 
other and the amount of time they spend in the health 
service, in teaching, and in guidance (12). 

Coordination in a county may be achieved through 
a county school health committee. The committee 
meets to work on such problems as an individual pupil 
cumulative health record, a school sanitation appraisal 
record, and vaccination and immunization programs. 
It works through subcommittees and local committees 
that implement recommendations (52). Significant 
special projects in community health education have 
been developed ‘in twenty-four states with the assist- 
ance of the Kellogg Foundation (98). 

The teacher as health educator. The teacher is the 
key person in the school health program. Without 
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the interest of the teacher the best program will fail 
to function in the daily lives of the pupils. With a 
staff of well-trained and enthusiastic teachers effective 
health education is possible. In less than fifteen min- 
utes, children’s regular teachers can obtain Significant 
information about defects and about normal health 
conditions (67). The United States Office of Educa- 
tion (93) has published a pamphlet to help teachers 
study the health condition of their pupils. Even more 
Simple and practical are the slide films and pamphlet 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany (65) to show teachers Signs of good health as 
well as indications of malnutrition and illness which 
they can observe. These are invaluable aids to 
teachers’ daily observation of children. 

There is some evidence (76) that the greatest im- 
provement in the school health service can be made 
by helping teachers to observe the health condition 
and needs of their pupils. If teachers will annually or 
twice a year discuss their observations of every pupil 
with the school nurse, the children who most need 
medical attention can be referred to the school physi- 
cian. Research has shown that teachers can recognize 
normal and abnormal health conditions in children 
and secure the services needed. Aid for teachers in 
Observing has been given in many state bulletins, pub- 
lications by private agencies, workshops, and other 
kinds of in-service education. 

It is evident that the teacher must be “fit to teach.” 
Recognizing the health of the teacher as the corner- 
stone of any effective school health program, the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association devoted its Ninth Yearbook to 
this problem (7D. Unfortunately, many school sys- 
tems give only lip service to teachers’ health. Actu- 
ally little or no Provision is made for the health of 
teachers in service. Yet much could be done to re- 
duce Unnecessary clerical Work, interruptions, and 
Pressure; to provide short periods of relaxation during 
the school day; to develop the guidance point of view 
and otherwise increase Satisfaction in teaching; and to 
make available medical and psychiatric services with 
the preventive emphasis. 

Another strategic point of attack is the education of 
teachers. In the training of teachers Rogers (92) has 
emphasized the need for practical units on sanitation 
of the schoolroom, observation Of pupils, and health 
instruction. He would include in the curriculum of 
normal schools and teachers colleges such activities as 
Observation of health conditions in the Schools; the 
making of a Sanitary survey of a local community; 
internship with a School nurse, physician, or teacher 
Of health; and demonstration lessons. 

‘The program of health education for teachers in 
the Province of Ontario was Outstanding in its prac- 
tical effectiveness (84: 458-59). It included a thor- 
ough medical examination of each student and lectures 
and demonstrations given by members of the Provin- 
cial Department of Health. For teachers in service 
a five weeks’ summer course in teaching health was 
Offered for credit. This Course included observation 
of health work in a demonstration school and excur- 
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sions to dairies, health departments, and other 

Of health interest. The trend in the health educatioe 
of teachers is toward practical knowledge, 
experience, and workshops; Consultant follow-up of 
extension courses; internship in teaching health; and 
improved personal health. Much attention has Tightly 
been given to the preparation of teachers and other 
health educators for their health-education Tesponsi- 
bilities (10, 23, 42, 48, 55, 67, 79, 116). 

Health-education curriculum. Interest in com- 
munity planning for health education is becomi 
Widespread. The best health curriculums have been 
based upon the health needs and problems of children 
and of the community (77, 85, 110, 123). Such 
curriculums provide for the teacher a “map of values" 
Which is useful in evolving an effective program with 
a particular group. This is one Way to vitalize the 
total school curriculum (29). 

Marked similarity as to topics is found among 
courses of study in health in the elementary grades 
(60). They include a consideration of cleanliness; 
food and nutrition; sleep and rest; dental hygiene; pos- 
ture and exercise; ventilation, fresh air, and sunshine; 
clothing; mental hygiene; first aid ‘and Safety; and 
alcohol and narcotics. In addition to habits relating 
to these topics, attitudes of courage, helpfulness, con- 
sideration of others, independence, adaptability, and 
enjoyment in daily healthful living tend to be empha- 
Sized in the primary grades. More attention is given 
to the factual aspects of the topics and to first aid, 
community hygiene, and effects of alcohol and tobacco 
in the upper grades. In high school, in view of the 
increased social consciousness and social sensitivity 
of adolescents, it is appropriate that social aspects of 
health be given still more emphasis. By far the most 
numerous suggestions for additions to the high-school 
and college curriculum refer to matters concerning 
Sex (91, 94). This is the most neglected area of the 
curriculum. In general, insufficient emphasis is being 
given to the interrelated social and mental aspects of 
health. Within recent years marked interest has been 
evinced in safety education (g.v.). Separate courses 
of study on safety have been written (34), and persons 
have been assigned to supervise programs of safety 
education. 

Beyond a slight differentiation of subject matter a¢- 
cording to grade levels no definite developmental 
trends are evident, even in the most carefully con- 
structed health courses of study (111). This uni- 
formity in courses of study may be ascribed to com- 
mon needs of children, or, in part, to the tendency 
for school systems to copy the content of textbooks 
and other courses of study. 

It is evident that the specific experiences that i 
stitute the health curriculum should vary with nf 
ferent communities. In some situations diet shoul 
be emphasized; in others safety must be stressed. bl 
difficulty in making generalizations regarding Brace 
Placement is obvious in view of the variations in fe 
children’s intelligence, previous knowledge, and Sf 
mediate motivation for learning; in the health nee 
of the community; and in the available materials an 
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methods of instruction. In some courses of study 
methods of observation, questionnaire, survey, and 
conferences are suggested as means of obtaining in- 
formation on the health needs of each group of 
children and on local community health problems. 

Sound principles are made concrete by Michigan's 
community health-service project (98). The aim of 
the project was to improve health instruction in the 
secondary schools. Both functional health content 
and the process of cooperative planning were empha- 
sized. Nurses and teachers worked together. A num- 
ber of related interests were merged in the project. 
More than four thousand pupils were reached. For 
adequate appraisal, evidence of desirable changes in 
individuals and in communities is needed. 

Materials for health education. The most common 
path to health knowledge has been through books. A 
textbook on health may be judged by the following 
criteria: 

1. Tt should be based on sound curriculum research. 
This is necessary to insure the inclusion of the most 
important functional information on common health 
problems presented in a form suitable to children of 
different ages and abilities and in line with approved 
methods of teaching. 

2. The information contained in it should be up to 
date, accurate, and meaningful to the children. 

3. It should be readable. This quality involves not 
only format, vocabulary, and sentence structure, but 
also concrete words, logical thought, and appeal to 
Children’s interests. 

4. Each illustration should serve either to clarify 
the text or to evoke good attitudes toward health. 

5. Preliminary questions or a preview should be 
provided to arouse interest and to direct attention to 
certain phases of the problem. Exercises at the end 
of each unit guide pupils in their review and encourage 
them to organize and apply the knowledge gained. 
Both preview and exercises should be a stimulus and 
an aid to thinking. Although the well-informed, artis- 
tic teacher may do superior work in health education 
without textbooks, the teacher untrained in this field 
will welcome a good text as a source of information 
and suggestions as to methods of teaching (5). 

An important new development is the emphasis on 
the primary responsibility of the individual school 
and teacher to prepare specific health-education mate- 
rial based on their own pupils’ actual experiences 
(137). This local material is used along with pub- 
lished books and other teaching materials that bring 
to pupils a broader experience and encourage them 
to locate, read, organize, evaluate, and use facts in 
Solving personal and community health problems. 

. Other avenues of learning are being used increas- 
ingly in health education. Radio, visual-education 
Materials, and excursions and trips have become im- 
Portant aids to health instruction. Many schools are 
now equipped with radios that bring to pupils weekly 
broadcasts on pertinent health matters (8). In the 
fear future television may become a vital health- 
education force. The teacher's appearance, photo- 
Sraphs, charts, posters, slide films, motion pictures, 
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dramatizations, puppet shows, the microscope, and 
the health exhibit and museum have rich possibilities 
for health education (130). Field trips to other com- 
munities, to markets, radio stations, and art galleries, 
and to hospitals, health centers, and boards of health 
vitalize health education. Trips may be an introduc- 
tion to or an outgrowth of classwork and, in tyrn, 
create the need for further study. The American 
Council on Education, on the basis of a three-year 
study of films, has published a series of pamphlets on 
the use of motion pictures which gives health edu- 
cators helpful background. Similarly, the current 
catalog of the Educational Film Library Association 
(32) is a valuable source book of information about 
films. 

However, present appraisal of these different types 
of visual aids in the field of health education is based 
on theory and experience instead of on experimental 
results. For example, the Visual Aids Service of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College (74) has compiled 
a list of visual aids dealing with health education for 
all ages. A critical, practical, up-to-date source book 
is needed. Such a book should be based on research 
on the use and effectiveness of visual aids in health 
education. 

Methods of teaching health. A diversity of still un- 
proved methods and devices are found in the schools 
(95, 134). Although research on methods of teaching 
health has been meager and inconclusive, some ex- 
perimental evidence of the efficacy of a comprehen- 
sive program of health instruction has accumulated. 
Data were collected over a period of three years from 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in the 
public schools of Somerville, Massachusetts, where 
Turner (120: 38-64) has set up a control-group ex- 
periment. The experimental group differed from the 
control group in having a half hour a week devoted to 
health instruction by a special teacher. Results of 
this instruction were evaluated by questionnaires to 
pupils and parents, by tests of health knowledge, and 
by measures of height and weight. The children re- 
ceiving health instruction showed superiority over the 
control group in rate of gain in both height and 
weight and in health habits, but not in the height- 
weight ratio. 

A more intensive control-group experiment reported 
by Hardy and Hoefer (44) was begun in the third 
grade and continued for four years. The experimental 
group followed a program that included thorough 
health examinations, health instruction in the class- 
room, extensive contacts with child specialists, and 
follow-up of the pediatrician’s recommendations by 
the school nurse. The control group had the same 
health services but no special classroom instruction. 
The experimental group showed a greater improve- 
ment than the control group in general physical con- 
dition, nutritional rating, firmness of muscle, posture, 
teeth, and number of defects corrected. This superi- 
ority of the experimental group, however, cannot be 
attributed to the classroom health instruction alone. 
Many variables may affect the health of a given child. 
It is therefore extremely difficult to set up a control- 
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group experiment which will yield conclusive evidence 
of the effectiveness of a given program of health in- 
struction. Health is a complex resultant of hereditary 
factors and of the total situation in which the child 
grows up. 

There is evidence of both the success and the 
failure of health education. Taking a long-range 
view, we see a downward trend from 1923 to 1943 in 
death rates from many causes: 


PERCENTAGE OF DECLINE 
IN DEATH RATES 


AGES 5-14 

Diphtheria 96 
Tuberculosis 80 
Scarlet fever 88 
Pneumonia 76 
Rheumatic fever and organic heart 

disease 61 
Appendicitis 71 
Total accidents 44 
Automobile accidents 52 


Accident facts, however, indicate the need for 
much more effective methods of safety education in 
the postwar period. Army experience with the con- 
trol of venereal disease shows the need for more effec- 
tive preventive methods. Also on the dark side of 
the picture is a report on illness among school chil- 
dren of Hagerstown, Maryland. “In 1935-36 the 
Sickness case rate from all causes increased by 12 
per cent and in 1939-40 by 37 per cent over the rate 
recorded in 1921-25” (17: 400). 

Despite the lack of experiments on teaching meth- 
ods and the widespread evidence of poor health in- 
struction, progress has been made in several Ways: 
(a) by applying principles of teaching accepted in 
other fields of education (22), (b) by studying the 
school child’s health interests and goals, (c) by 
making use of “teachable moments” when health in- 
struction is most meaningful to the child (70, 126), 
(d) by suggesting a Variety of kinds of experiences 
Valuable for health teaching (9, 100), (e) by describ- 
ing specific procedures such as the problem-solving 
method applied to real local health problems, and 
(f) by the use of individual health records to motivate 
teaching and for health counseling (61). The Sloan 
Foundation (77, 104, 105) has sponsored a most sig- 
nificant demonstration Showing that school instruction 
Can raise the level of diet habits and improve living 
conditions. The numerous published materials of 
instruction used in the experiment are now available 
to other schools (137). 

Measurement in health education. One reason for 
the paucity of experimental work in the field of health 
education is that reliable and Valid instruments have 
not been available for measuring changes in physical 
condition, habits, attitudes, and knowledge. That 
Progress has been made, however, is indicated by sev- 
eral books (4, 19, 64) and chapters (102) dealing with 
tests and measurements in health and physical edu- 
cation. 

‘The largest amount of research has been done on 
indexes for the prediction of normal weight (25, 36, 
63, 86). These indexes, which include measures of 
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width and depth of the body, are more adequate thas 
earlier standards based upon height and Weight alone 
McCloy (64), from his review of investigations, on 
cluded that physical fitness can be appraised by mea 
Of a special physical-fitness and strength test. Th 
physical-fitness index (strength index divided by 
norm for the individual’s sex, weight, and age at the 
time of testing) is of value in determining gain or los 
in physical fitness, in discovering defects and poor 
health habits, and in planning a regime adapted to the 
individual’s needs. 

Habit scales have been developed (136) and habs 
questionnaires have been devised. All questionnaires 
however, are subject to inaccuracies due to the natural 
human tendency to want to make a £00d impression 
and to other sources of error attendant upon the ques. 
tionnaire method. The measurement of attitudes 
toward health lags behind the measurement of social 
attitudes. 

Tests now include knowledge upon which sound 
health practices are based instead of knowledge of 
health practice only (38). For example, tests should 
include many items relating to the newer knowledge 
Of nutrition because such knowledge is a necessary 
basis for making dietary decisions. Tests of health 
consciousness as well as health information have been 
developed (28). The attempt has also been made to 
measure “health awareness” (27). 

Tests of health knowledge are widely used for 
teaching and guidance as well as for testing purposes. 
Accordingly general norms have become less impor- 
tant than the discovery of significant variations in 
Pupils’ responses and their meaning. As part of the 
total measuring program Williams and Brownell (128: 
534-35) have rightly emphasized the importance of 
the teacher’s observation of pupils’ health habits and 
attitudes. Such observation is of great usefulness in 
appraising pupils’ health behavior. | 

Another type of instrument is the comprehensive 
check list for appraising health- and physical-education 
Programs (24, 96). The check list is based on Abd 
proved objectives, standards, and practice. Studies 
have also been made of the relationship between the 
pupil's intelligence and health habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge (73, 121). 

Evaluation of health education. Measurement 
Seems to be merging into evaluation (102). At its 
best, evaluation implies standards, employs be 
approaches and methods, and is as continuous as i 
dren’s many-sided development (21, 115). The mos 
extensive attempt to evaluate a county health-educa- 
tion program was made by means of questionnaires to 
teachers and pupils, informal tests, observation i 
teachers and pupils, surveys of health aspects of t 
environment, and interviews with parents (41). hl 
state-wide evaluation survey of pupils’ health lb 
and the health services in high school was made js 
Latimer (59). Both the machinery of the health i 
gram and the actual changes produced in child 5 
as a result of the program should be evaluated. fg 
individual study of children is the only really 
method of estimating the effectiveness of health ¢ 
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cation. Nyswander (75: 334-38), in her significant 
appraisal of the school health service, has emphasized 
evaluation of the functioning of the service. A com- 
bination of methods was used as a means of apprais- 
ing a rural-school health-education project (117). 

Palmer and Derryberry (80: 476-80), following 
Franzen’s earlier study (35), have clarified the problem 
of measuring the worth of a health program by de- 
fining its objectives specifically. These objectives were 
desired educational values for the child, for the parent, 
for the teacher, and for the nurse and the doctor. 
Among the items listed for children and parents were 
attitudes toward medical and dental care, information 
concerning child development, communicable diseases, 
and good health habits. The educational values to be 
attained from the teacher’s participation in the school 
health program were a better understanding of chil- 
dren's health handicaps, an improved insight as to the 
meaning of certain physical symptoms and behaviors 
observed in pupils, a more thorough understanding of 
the pupils’ home conditions, and better cooperation 
with other members of the school staff. 

Further research. Research in health education 
should proceed simultaneously on many fronts. First 
of all, there is need for health facts. In the field of 
nutrition and disease prevention important contribu- 
tions to health subject matter have been made by 
scientific research. Comparable information should be 
Obtained about sleep and rest, exercise, the effects of 
alcohol and tobacco, and other health topics. 

Second, the health needs of persons at different ages 
should be ascertained. Such problems as the relation 
of growth in height and weight to vitality and re- 
sistance to disease and the relation of morbidity in 
youth to immunity at a more mature age deserve care- 
ful study. Methods of obtaining such information 
about large groups of children and adults and about 
particular individuals and groups should be developed 
and used widely. 

Closely related to the study of health needs and 
problems is the third type of research, namely, that 
relating to the health knowledge, attitudes, and in- 
terests that are essential to healthful living at different 
ages and in diverse environments. We also need to 
know more about the motives and emotional factors 
leading to illness and accidents. 

The fourth type of research needed relates to meth- 
ods of teaching health. Research eventually should 
answer such questions as: What functioning health 
knowledge can be acquired by children of different 
mental ages? What understanding of cause-and-effect 
relationships can children gain? What methods of 
learning are most effective? What are the mental- 
hygiene concomitants of different methods of instruc- 
tion? What are the values of various avenues of 
learning, such as books and other published material, 
the radio, visual-education material, and excursions? 

The fifth area may be called “administrative Te- 
Search.” Such research seeks to discover the form of 
Organization that provides the best conditions for 
healthy growth. It is concerned with problems of 
coordination; cooperation with other departments, 
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agencies, and individuals; personnel of the health staff; 
records; and the best utilization of school and com- 
munity resources. “Administrative research" is also 
concerned with desirable changes produced in the in- 
dividuals whom the health program serves. 

In general, the most useful research in health edu- 
cation will be that which deals with the complex out- 
comes of a total situation; with the detailed processes 
by which certain results in healthful living are ob- 
tained; and with developmental, or longitudinal, re- 
search based on case studies which show how indi- 
viduals, over a period of years, have avoided illness 
and attained maximal health. 

Note: Critical reading and helpful suggestions on 
the manuscript by Dr. George M. Wheatley, Health 
and Welfare Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

RUTH STRANG 
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HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES. It is the pur- 
Pose of this article to delineate the nature of higher 
mental processes, their kinds and forms, the condi- 
tions which deter and promote their occurrence, the 
Phenomena they are directed upon, the products they 
yield, their interrelations among themselves and with 
other forms of behavior, their teaching and applica- 
tion, especially in school situations, their appraisal and 
measurement, and, last but not least, to make critical 
comments upon the methods and techniques which 
have been and should be used concerning our knowl- 
edge of these processes. 

Topic limitation. The meanings of “mental” and 
“higher” must be clarified as a means of delimiting 
this topic, “Mental” refers to processes of a psycho- 
logical nature—sensing, perceiving, imagining, re- 
membering, thinking, Judging, reasoning, feeling, will- 
ing, and the like. Whatever specifically constitutes the 
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nature of “mental” and “psychological” Varies with 
the various conceptions of “mind” and “psychology.” 
Fundamentally, mind has been conceived Of as “sub. 
stance,” as “process,” as, “relation,” as “intentional 
act,” as “substantive,” and as “function” (93). Con. 
ceptions regarding the nature of Psychological phe. 
nomena vary with schools of psychology, the number 
of which runs beyond a score, e.g. association, be- 
havior, faculty, functional, Gestalt, Organismic, psy- 
choanalytic, purposive, reaction, and structural. In- 
terpretations of thinking processes usually depend on 
these prior conceptions of mental life. 

Fortunately for purposes of limitation, reference 
can be made to a sufficiently invariant Eroup of mental 
Phenomena to which the term “higher mental proc- 
esses” applies; namely, those processes which manifest 
cognitive aspects, i.e. thinking, problem Solving, or 
reasoning. This delimitation must, however, be un- 
derstood as a matter of convention and tradition 
rather than as an essential characteristic of phenomena 
designated as “higher mental processes.” 

The “higher” mental processes are usually con- 
trasted with the “lower” mental processes. However, 
there is no single criterion available in the literature 
pertaining to the subject to distinguish definitely be- 
tween the two strata. Operations and functions of the 
Senses, such as perception through the sense organs, 
are usually classified as lower processes. A somewhat 
intermediate position is allocated to experiences which 
are largely reducible to sensory experiences but which 
carry some loading of thinking and knowing, viz. 
imagining, comparing, estimating, remembering, Te- 
calling, recognizing, etc. When “abstract” processes 
are involved, the “higher” stage is definitely reached, 
viz. conceiving, defining, distinguishing, generalizing, 
deducing, analyzing, understanding, knowing. In 
other words, all cognitive and intelligible experience 
is of the “higher” type. Considered next highest in 
level is judging, i.e. the formulation and assertion of 
propositions. Highest in this system (1) is reasoning, 
i.e. ability to infer and to demonstrate, or to systema 
tize knowledge deductively. Sensing and imagining 
refer to things as particulars, as “this”; abstracting, 
judging, and reasoning involve things as universals, a8 
“such and such.” A 

Sometimes differentiations between lower and higher 
mental processes are made in terms of the degree of 
subjective contribution or of involvement of central 
processes. For example, Judd (63) states, “Memorize 
tion is of a lower grade than either application of 
Principles or inference .. .” and again, “A higher 
mental process is one to which the individual makes 
a large contribution through his own conscious effort 
(64). Thus external conditioning is predominant in 
such lower mental processes as “memorization” an 
“reception of impressions,” whereas in higher proc- 
esses central or internal conditions predominate, as in 
comparing, inferring, abstracting, synthesizing, com- 
bining, interpreting, etc. Higher mental processes ALD 
superstructed on a realm of lower processes, particu 
larly on the ability to translate impressions into con- 
scious experience, i.e, on the ability of selective per- 
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ception. Relations merely read off from sensory 
experiences are a lower order of performance than is 
the perceiving of universal concepts and structures of 
relations, i.e. the detaching of the relations from the 
relates (123). Generally all immediate sensory and 
motor experiences belong to the lower realm of mental 
processes. Although these experiences may undoubt- 
cdly have value in themselves, they serve largely as a 
foundation for the higher processes. 

Usually, if the results or outcomes of mental proc- 
esses are merely retained, recalled, or recognized 
knowledge or any acquired motor skills, they are not 
considered as resulting from productive or creative 
thinking processes (97). However, mastery of complex 
or difficult material in its initial phase, i.e. in the “pre- 
solution period," may call for such deliberative 
processes. 

Catalogs of higher mental processes. Although 
the higher mental processes constitute one of the most 
important divisions of psychology, no agreed-upon 
classification of such processes is available. Among 
the terms most frequently used are: reasoning, think- 
ing, and judgment, with such adjectives as abstract, 
creative, concrete, imageless, independent, original, 
productive, qualitative, quantitative, scientific, simple, 
and ‘syllogistic. Other terms and phrases frequently 
encountered are: problem solving, puzzle solving, and 
riddle solving; also abstraction, application of prin- 
ciples, comprehension, concept formation, imagina- 
tion, inference, insight, intelligence, intellectual, 
knowledge, learning, meaning, symbolization. Many 
more terms could be cited, such as cognition, com- 
parison, classification, deliberation, discovering, evalu- 
ation, generalization, integration, invention, ideation, 
and understanding. 

The literature. A wide range of research relates to 
the higher mental processes. The subjects include ani- 
mals, children, and mental defectives as well as adults. 
A large number of investigators have dealt with the 
factors that condition thinking. Others have sought 
an analysis of the thinking process in general or in 
particular types of situations, or have dealt with 
aspects of the process. Still other investigators have 
been concerned with training in thinking or with the 
measurement of the higher mental processes. In addi- 
tion, there is a considerable amount of pertinent liter- 
ature in the fields of biology, linguistics, logic, philoso- 
phy, and sociology. Outside the body of scientific 
literature there are available popular and. semipopular 
books and treatises on thinking and reasoning, €.8. 
Melvin (89), Robinson (115) and Thouless (131). 
Quick access to all this material may be had through 
the various book and journal indexes: the Education 
Index and Psychological Abstracts are most commend- 
able. Certain related materials are treated in articles 
Under CHL.» DEVELOPMENT. See also ADULT INTELLI- 
GENCE; LEARNING. 

General studies of thinking. Modern psychological 
study of thinking began with the Wiirzburg school of 
Psychology sometime after the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century and is connected with the following 
names: Ach, Betz, Briinbaum, Biibler, Honigswald, 
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Lindworsky, Marbe, Messer, Orth, Schultze, Selz, 
Stirring, Taylor, and Watt. Titchener, although he 
was an ardent defender of sensualistic associationism 
from which some of these investigators tried to break 
away, summarized the early findings of this school 
quite well in his volume of 1909 (134). Out of the 
research came the finding that the higher symbolic 
processes are primarily imageless, a contention which 
present-day psychologists do not universally hold. 

Ach's investigations led to the formulation of the 
principle of “determining tendencies,” i.e. the govern- 
ing influence of volition and purposive attitude upon 
the course of all mental phenomena, and also of the 
law of “specific determination," i.e, “the more specific 
the determination, the faster and surer is the realiza- 
tion of a process." Important also are the contribu- 
tions of Selz concerning the laws of reproductive and 
productive thinking. Rather than viewing mental 
processes as a system of diffused reproductions, as 
association psychology does, he conceived of them as a 
system of specific reactions. Selz (120, 121) based the 
discovery of new solutions largely upon the repro- 
duction of already acquired solutions. The most im- 
portant of Selz's findings is what he calls “an antici- 
pating schema” underlying all directional intellectual 
operations, by which he means that the solution is 
already anticipated in the setting of the “Aufgabe,” or 
task. 

Fundamental and penetrating in the psychology of 
thinking are the contributions by Honigswald (52); un- 
fortunately, no translation is available in English. 
Other important contributions to the general psychol- 
ogy of thinking have beer made by such French 
writers as Beint, Blondel, Burloud, Delacroix, Dwel- 
Shauvers, and Piaget (106). English contributions are 
by Spearman (123) and Stebbing (125). The Italian 
Rignano is an outstanding student of the subject, and 
his volume (114) is typical of the few comprehensive 
treatises. Important American contributors are Dunn, 
Heidbreder, Hollingworth, Hutchinson, Johnson, Leh- 
man, Maier, Miller, Patrick, Symonds, Titchener, 
Wertheimer, and Woodworth. Studies covering less 
comprehensive aspects of the general problem are too 
numerous to mention individually (8, 25) 

Studies of specific thinking processes. The connec- 
tionistic or specific process approach on one hand and 
considerations of expediency on the other have re- 
sulted in a relatively large number of studies dealing 
with one type or form of thinking or another such 
as indicated under “Catalogs of higher mental proc- 
esses.” Conventional treatises on logic usually deal 
with concepts, judgments, and inferences; conse- 
quently, their respective psychologies will be surveyed 
first. All other processes must, for lack of ordering 
principles, be lumped together in an “others” class. 

CONCEPT FORMATION. Concepts and conceptual 
thinking have been fairly well investigated. Note- 
worthy are the studies of Heidbreder (47, 48) and 
Welch and Long (139, 140). The richness of material, 
particularly concerning concept formation in children 
(106), is due in part to the fact that the structure of 
general concepts and the process of their evolution 
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are oriented and guided by the usually easily accessible 
object, content, or material of the thinking process. 
Various forms of word-frequency studies have 
brought about an undue amount of quantitative meas- 
urements of concepts and meanings, mostly in the 
form of vocabulary testing. Unfortunately this meas- 
urement has remained in a rather elementary and 
static form. With the ready acceptance of the theory 
of the dynamic nature of mental life the stress should 
have been on the dynamics of the process of concept 
formation rather than on its reproductive aspect. An- 
other rather deplorable aspect is the concentration of 
most of the studies upon the “fixation” and “retention” 
part of the processes and the neglect of the “under- 
standing” and “insight” part. This is due largely to 
the belief in quick quantification on the one hand, 
and the ephemeral and spontaneous character of the 
process in which “insight” and “the eureka” take place 
on the other. The process of becoming aware of 
logical relations is not slow and gradual but occurs 
suddenly. Imposing quantitative methods upon the 
facts as a scheme of explanation has greatly obscured 
this. See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT—X. CONCEPTS. 

JupcING. Processes in which “thoughts” assert 
something are called judgments. They are cognitive 
reactions initiated by queries and involve inspection, 
discrimination, comparison, appraisal, and a measure 
of belief and other affective factors (138). Judgment 
is the most important form of the higher mental proc- 
esses as far as human activities are concerned. Since 
it involves the eduction of a relation in thought be- 
tween two referrants, it is higher in performance than 
a mere thought production from a single object at- 
tended. Often the second object of reference is a 
standard or norm and the judgment made is a com- 
parison. The term “critical thinking” (26, 37) is ap- 
propriate. In his volume, Blumenfeld (9) gives a 
comprehensive critical review based on international 
research material on the judging process and its result, 
the judgment. He covers both the logical and psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem and includes a special 
analysis of judging as it is found in various educa- 
tional and psychometrical activities, particularly in 
grading and marking, teachers’ judgments, and the 
like. This psychophenomenological analysis is con- 
tinued with a comprehensive array of experimental 
laboratory studies. 

Blumenfeld found, largely on the basis of Husserl’s 
method of analysis, that it is very necessary to sepa- 
rate the problem of structure of the process from the 
problem of the result, or judgment. Psychologically, 
judgment is not in the least a composition of parts 
Which may be differentiated, but rather something 
completely unitary, an irreducible phenomenon. 
Whatever in the judging corresponds to the object is 
not a thing, not sensory or psychic content, but a 
proposition. ‘The judgment is a medium of cognition. 
As a medium it should not have and actually does 
not have structure of its own but is a unitary phenom- 
enon. 

In regard to statements or propositions, Blumen- 
feld lists eleven types, only partially mutually exclu- 
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sive and actually occurring in various combinations: 
(a) positive and negative; (b) simple and composite; 
(c) universal, particular, and singular; (d) dependent 
and independent; (e) statements of modality, Le. de- 
gree of certainty; (f) impersonal; (2) activity-desig- 
nating; (h) qualitative; (i) identifying; (J) spatio- 
temporal; (Kk) relational. 

The judging process belongs to the class of direc. 
tional and purposive activities of man. It is a process 
directed toward a goal; and it ends with the reaching 
of this goal, the judgment. Judgment is the product 
of the process. All true judging is, hence, productive, 
The motive of the process is the need to clarify an 
Obscure proposition presented in the form of a query 
or problem. Solution is sought not for the sake of the 
judging process but for the consequences concerning 
future action resulting from the clarification of the 
problem situation. Besides “needs” there are often 
“‘quasi-needs,” i.e. problems assigned by others. Need 
is always coupled with a “readiness” to judge. This 
readiness marshals the subsidiary operations, fitting 
them hierarchically into the final judging. All opera- 
tions are highly conditioned by the situation in which 
the judge views the problems and the judging occurs. 

Clarification of the proposition, i.e. the resulting 
judgment, leads to satisfaction. The clarifying process 
constitutes a work activity which may assume various 
forms: (a) Already known patterns of solutions may 
be actualized and applied to the new situation. (b) 
A new solution is extracted from the situation by the 
use of expedient part-methods, by application of ap- 
propriate methods accidentally experienced, ot by 
spontaneous rise of an adequate solution from the 
problem situation itself. (c) A problem is retro- 
spectively constituted after clarifications have already 
been established. The success of these operations de- 
pends on the extent to which the solutions fit into 
schema anticipated in the setting of the “Aufgabe." 
Blumenfeld’s classification of these elaborations of 
the proposition is given on page 543. 

In regard to the experimental studies conducted 
by Blumenfeld, it must be pointed out that he draws 
the important conclusion that judgments are essen- 
tially dependent on the structure and order of those 
quality-series on which level comparison begins, on 
the position of the level in the series itself, and on 
the attitude which the individual assumes in regard 
to the operation on the proposition. 

INFERENCE. Whenever judgments are put into re- 
lational patterns, we speak of them as inferences Of 
syllogistic reasoning. When two judgments happen 
to come together, usually a third one is generated. 
The laws of combination, or of inferring the third 
judgment, are usually not known explicitly. ‘They 
are taught like any subject matter in courses On 
logic. Even when they are known this knowledge 
usually makes psychologically no difference in the 
ability to infer. Classical logic usually recognizes 
forty-eight possible patterns of inferences, using four 
classes of judgments according to quantity and quality 
and three possible ways in which two judgments Can 
give a third. If duplicates and those patterns which 
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yield no intelligible results are eliminated, there are 
at least thirteen such patterns, of which the following 
ks a classic example: All men are mortal; Socrates is 
a man; therefore, Socrates is mortal. Another one 
might be: “If every X is Y and every Z is W, then 
whatever is both X and Z is also both Y and W.” 
These patterns or “figures” may increase in com- 
plexity. 

Syllogistic reasoning as a whole and some of the 
special “figures” have been made subjects of many 
psychological inquiries (75, 76, 82, 83, 106, 136, 141). 

OTHER TYPES. There is a host of other processes 
of thinking about which little is known from either the 
psychological- or the logical-analysis point of view. 
For example, assumptions have been psychologically 
investigated by Brentano. Attitudes have been com- 
prehensively studied from a measurement point of 
view by Thurstone and others (33). Questions have 
given rise to a relatively large body of material 
treating this item from an educational psychology 
point of view. The processes of invention (40, 41) 
and discovery (27, 28) and of riddle and puzzle solu- 
tion have also been the subject of study (34, 88). 
Considerable attention has been given to what is 
called inductive, deductive, and scientific thinking 
(68, 99, 103). The account by Northrop (99) is most 
enlightening concerning concepts used in scientific 
thinking. His steps in the solution of scientific prob- 
lem solving and in verifying the existence of scientific 
Objects are some of the best presentations of scientific 
thinking. Other processes studied are “proving” (24), 
weighing evidence, and “creative” or “productive” 
thinking in the fields of fine arts (40, 57, 66, 101, 102, 
121, 142). Patrick's and Wertheimer’s studies are 
outstanding contributions. Another group of studies 
favored by investigators goes under the name of 
“problem solving” (22, 62). Johnson (62) has pre- 
pared the best modern account of this material. 

Thinking in school subjects. Rather popular with 
educational psychologists have been studies of the 
higher mental processes employed in various school 
Subjects. Of these the psychology of mathematical 
disciplines (2, 42, 63, 126), particularly of arithmetic, 
has been investigated most often. Next in regard to 
intensity of study are reading, spelling, and English 
(55, 67). Ever-increasing stress on thinking processes 
is Observed in the social studies (96). Other studies 
refer to thinking in art (29) and chemistry (130). For 
detailed findings the reader is directed to recent gen- 
eral texts dealing with the psychology of elementary- 
and secondary-school Subjects. 

y In general, studies of the higher mental processes 
in school subjects are characterized by a variety of 
Approaches and by variation in the underlying psycho- 
logical theory. Many studies are definitely influenced 
by educational aspects, particularly by methods of 
teaching. In some studies, children’s difficulties have 
Provided the approach; in others, attention has been 
focussed on Working procedures and study habits. 
In some cases the immediate problem has related to 
direct versus incidental learning. The underlying 
Psychological theories have ranged from the now out- 
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moded Thomdikian “connectionism” to the Gestalt 
principle of “meaning” and “understanding.” Because 
of these limitations the contribution to an understand- 
ing of higher mental processes in the various school 
subjects is far from commensurate with the number 
of reported studies. 

The most comprehensive portrayal of the nature and 
kind of higher “understanding” in school subjects is 
found in the Forty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (97). 
This volume is an indispensable and up-to-date guide 
for the teacher directly interested in promoting higher 
mental processes in his teaching field. 

Classification, analysis, and interrelation of thinking 
processes. Thinking is a complex phenomenon, and 
several students of the process have proposed anal- 
yses in terms of the subaspects or the subprocesses. 
Dewey (19) analyzed thinking into five “psycho-logi- 
cal” steps: (a) a felt difficulty, (b) its location and 
definition, (c) suggestions of possible solution, (d) 
development by reasoning of the bearings of sugges- 
tions, and (e) further observation and experimenta- 
tion leading to acceptance or rejection of the solution. 
Dewey's analysis is more descriptive of the gross 
active process than of the phenomenological aspects 
of the thinking process. 

Symonds (127, 128) classified the operations of 
thought as follows: (a) fundamental psychological 
processes, (b) concepts, (c) organization of concepts, 
(d) judgment, (e) organization of judgments, (f) 
syllogistic reasoning, and (g) argument—the organi- 
zation of syllogisms. The subdivisions which Sy- 
monds lists under these classifications make the 
analyses multidimensional. 

Blumenfeld (9) established a classification of the 
processes called judgments and inferences as used in 
the sciences, the arts, and everyday life. The classifi- 
cation is presented under two general heads: I. Actual- 
ization of latent knowledge and utilization of com- 
munications of others. II. Elaboration of the prob- 
lem situation to be clarified. The second is analyzed 
as follows: 


1. Decomposition of problem situation into 
a. independent parts 
b. dependent components 
2. Combination of independent aspects 
a. by mere summation 
b. by organic interrelation 
3. Change of form of problem situation by 
a. transformation and auxiliary constructions 
in space and time 
b. rearrangement for conceptual objects 
¢. delimitation for the purpose of approximate 
determination 
d. changing the significance 
i. by enlarging the problem (by analogy 
and demonstration) 
li. through specialization 
iii. through structural transformation 
e. translation into symbols or schema 


Phenomenological investigations (as found in the 
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Journal of Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search since September 1940, also 56, 105, 113) have 
probably come nearest to a satisfactory clarification 
of those processes involving not only logical but also 
psychological and linguistic aspects. One of the 
simplest analyses of thinking (105) follows: Thinking 
is a psychological phenomenon usually found in all 
alert and mature human beings. One can distinguish 
five intervariant aspects in most thinking situations: 
(a) There is the thinking subject or thinker. (b) 
This subject at some time or another thinks, i.e. mani- 
fests thinking, a process having beginning, duration, 
and ending. (c) There is usually a thought, notion, 
or meaning as the result of the thinking, sometimes 
called the “content” of the thinking. (d) Man usually 
communicates his thought more or less adequately 
through symbolic means, the chief of which is Tan- 
guage. (e) The thinker, the thinking, the thought, 
and the linguistic expression always refer to some 
object, i.e. an object in the most general sense of the 
term. These five factors always form a closely knit 
unitary process. To these may be added, in the case 
of critical thinking, a “standard” or “norm” factor 
and, if there is other behavior than communication 
resulting from the process, an “action” phase. 

Reyer (113) presented another rather simple and 
interesting classification. Recognizing differences in 
types of processes as well as differences in conceptions 
of objects, he arrived phenomenologically at five 
classes: (a) Thinking that conceives of objects as 
units, as wholes and interrelated structures, is unitary 
or global thinking. (b) Thinking that refers to either 
the systematizing object or classificatory principle is 
systemal thinking. (c) Thinking that deals with 
assemblies in time and space, with conjunctions and 
conglomerations, is called additive, conjunctive, or 
summational thinking. (d) Thinking referring to 
phenomena of the compound type, that is analysis 
into elements which, when synthesized, result in new 
qualities of the compound, is called analytic-syntheti- 
cal thinking. (e) Thinking referring to cause and 
effect, connections, and other relations is called rela- 
tional thinking. 

Perhaps the most adequate and comprehensive 
analysis and classification of higher mental processes 
are found in Husserl’s writings (56). (Port (109) pre- 
sents a summary of these in a special article.) The 
classifications are too extensive to be reproduced here 
in full. Insofar as dimensions of the classifications 
aré concerned, the three major ones may be men- 
tioned: (a) material or content, (b) quality or form, 
and (c) psychological “fullness” or “embodiment.” 

‘The results obtained by applying the techniques of 
factor analysis to scores from test batteries assumed 
to cover the higher intellectual processes are interest- 
ing in this connection. On the basis of his studies 
Thurstone (132) has proposed the following factors: 
space (S), perceptual (P), number (N), verbal rela- 
tions (V), memory (M), word fluency (W), induc- 
tive (1), problem solving (R), and deductive (D). 
Other factor studies are too numerous to be sum- 
marized here. Many of them indicate additional fac- 
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tors some of which no doubt must be counted 

the higher mental processes (62, 69). One of the 
many difficulties with the findings of factor-analysis 
studies is that of the explicit formulation of the nature 
of the factor extricated. The experimenter is 
bound to a particular test or battery of tests indicating 
high loading with the particular factor. Hence an 
analytical clarification of the factor must be sought 
outside of the statistical analysis. 

Factors conditioning thinking. A large number of 
studies deal with relations of thinking processes to 
other forms of behavior and factors affecting their 
efficiency (11, 77). For purposes of ordering this 
literature, seven major and several minor subdivisions 
are used, depending upon what phase or aspect of 
thinking these factors dominate or relate to. 

1. SUBJECT FACTORS. ‘The thinker as the source 
of thinking has been studied from many points of 
view. As one reviews these studies it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the total conditions of the 
organisms are substantially involved in all thinking. 
To say that man thinks with his mind or brain is 
no longer true; man thinks with his whole body. 

(a) Biophysiological factors. Most extensively 
studied have been such factors as age, maturity, “cre- 
ative” years (70, 71, 72, 73, 74), sex, bodily (39) and 
muscular conditions (94), physiological conditions (35, 
116, 145), and disease and mental disorders in relation 
to intellectual life (16, 84). Most interesting in recent 
years are the studies which show improvement of 
intellectual functions by improved nutritional condi- 
tions. Experiments involving vitamin supplements, 
glutamic acid, blood-sugar level, and the like, demon- 
strate substantial increases in intellectual abilities as 
measured by gain in IQ points. The ratio of abstrac- 
tions over basic (vocabulary) ability (Shipley) has 
been used as a measure of deterioration of intelligence 
with age. However, individual differences usually 
outweigh these age-decline differences. Many of these 
new findings do not elucidate underlying mechanisms 
whereby the improvement takes place. 

(b) Sensory and lower mental processes. Senses 
and lower mental processes, as has been pointed out 
before, are the “windows,” instruments, and founda- 
tions for the higher mental processes. Since they 
usually partake of the object or material attended, 
they are often object or material dominated. Fore 
most among these processes is perception (21, 46, 65), 
next, recall and memory (32). Past and immediate 
sensory and recalled experience is one of the most 
important sources of errors and biases in invalidating 
thinking processes and resulting thought. Often, 
what is given in experience (surface qualities, mate- 
rial, spatial and temporal forms, etc.) keeps Us from 
a “straight” view of the object or problem to be af 
tended. Unless these influences are partialled out, 
put into brackets, so to speak, the resulting thinking 
is likely to be invalid. 

(c) Ego factors. Of equal importance, 
greater, are those factors which are evoked as 8 
reaction to being engaged in thinking. These ee 
and attitudinal factors are made up largely of fee” 


if not 
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ings, sentiments, frustrations, and emotions (58, 60, 
69, 90, 95, 129). Uncontrolled by the thinker, these 
factors can become so dominating that thinking is 
completely vitiated. The saying that love and hate 
make one blind is literally true. Again, unless these 
influences are consciously controlled and factored out 
of the reasoning process, its efficiency is greatly im- 
paired. 

(d) Socioeconomic and cultural factors. Although 
these are important factors, very little research is to 
be reviewed. Promising studies are being made by 
the Intergroup-College Study in the field of inter- 
group, racial, and cultural thinking. 

2, PROCESS FACTORS. Many relational factors have 
been observed in particular modifications which the 
thinking subject makes in “taking on” a problem, in 
keeping going, and in overcoming impediments and 
interferences (22, 36, 44, 50, 53, 81, 86, 91, 100). 
Some of these modifications consist in introducing 
schema, orders, patterns, symbolizations, and verbali- 
zations concerning the material attended. Special 
studies have been made of such unique events as 
comprehension, insight, and hunch (59, 80, 107). 

3, OBJECT OR MATERIAL FACTORS. The objects or 
materials to which human thinking attends are infinite 
in kind and structure. Not only objects of nature but 
also man-made objects, the latter including any mental 
or thought products or their symbols, may be the 
subject of deliberation. Studies have dealt with the 
kinds of facts people think about, whether concrete or 
abstract, the complexity or difficulty of material, 
amount of material handled, visual stimuli, size con- 
trast, and the like (17, 18, 78, 117). Concrete objects 
are preferred in the early years of life. Amount of 
material depends on memory span, while “taking on” 
a problem depends on attitude, interest, motivation, 
and the complexity of the material. Too great com- 
plexity will lead to day-dreaming, or other substitute 
activities, or quasi-solutions. 

Cook (17) finds that difficulty experienced increases 
as an exponential function of the complexity of mate- 
rial handled. Contrast of material promotes, while 
similarity interferes with, appropriate solution. 

4. OBJECT-RELATED FACTORS. Little attention has 
been given to this type of problem in connection with 
thinking, except perhaps if effects of social and group 
interaction on thoughts referring to social problems 
are considered (100, 106, 114, 119). Other psycho- 
logical studies, however, have become aware of such 
“background” and “frame of reference” relations as 
indicated by such terms as “atmosphere effect,” “cli- 
mate,” and “field.” ‘This problem is important espe- 
cially on the judgment-level of thinking in form of 
What influence standards, norms, scales, or values 
have, either directly or indirectly, upon the resultant 
Judgment (135). 

5. THOUGHT-RELATED FACTORS. No studies within 
Psychology are to be reported. The most recent sum- 
mary of at least those concepts which the scientific 
Worker is using is given by Northrop (99) under 
concepts by “intuition” and “postulation.” For logi- 
Cal analysis the reader must be referred back to the 
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section on analysis and the basic writings by modern 
logicians. 

6. COMMUNICATIONS-RELATED FACTORS. Since most 
thinking is passed on to others, media of communica- 
tion play an exceedingly important role in thinking. 
The chief means are signs, symbols, and espevially 
language and speech. Many informal means of com- 
munication should be included such as mimicry, ges- 
ture, and facial and bodily expressions. Since linguis- 
tic criteria are so easily accessible (particularly those 
of lower order), most studies deal with them primarily 
(14, 30, 79). Pronko (111) has recently surveyed the 
literature including the bearing of language on “con- 
cepts,” etc. Judd (64) utilized parts of speech in an 
analysis of Puck of Pook's Hill and of Everyday 
Problems in Science. Although parts of speech 
yielded little of significance, these investigations gave 
indication that higher-order forms of language, such 
as phrases, clauses, and particularly sentences, may 
lead to more indicative relations between higher 
mental processes and their means of symbolization. 
The Gray and Leary (see READING—II.), Flesch (30), 
and Lorge (79) techniques for evaluating readability 
are another approach toward the use of symbolic 
means in the analysis of what must be considered an 
aspect of higher mental processes. 

The confusion that exists between psychology and 
logic is also found to exist between the psychological 
aspects of the thinking process and the symbolization 
of its product, thoughts. Rather than obtaining the 
help of grammarians and linguists, or even utilizing 
the principles and insights of the various linguistic 
branches, psychologists have naively proceeded with 
very Obvious and statistical methods. However, to 
date the linguistic-statistical studies have not con- 
tributed greatly to the understanding of intellectual 
life. The base chosen is too small, the elements too 
static. One can hardly appraise a house by making 
frequency studies of the various kinds of bricks used. 
Psychologists must, therefore, be trained in linguistic 
morphology before they can study higher-order struc- 
tural relationships between language and thinking. 

J. ACTION-RELATED FACTORS. Thinking not only is 
to arrive at thought which, in turn, often precipitates 
into forms of communication, but thinking just as 
often should lead to action. However, very few 
studies are devoted to the consequent action phase. 
Where this phase has been observed and reported on, 
however, negative elements and aspects seemed to be 
stressed rather than positive ones such as enjoyment, 
satisfactions, and appreciation of what has been ac- 
complished (58, 60, 92). Winkler (143, 144) seems 
to be the only one stressing satisfactions resulting from 
thinking applied to personal, educational, and indus- 
trial problems of adjustment. His work is strongly 
recommended to teachers who want to utilize this 
approach as motivation of further thinking upon the 
values of their teaching fields, the adjustment of their 
pupils to personal and educational problems, and 
especially for attitude building. 

Training in thinking. Of utmost importance to 
teachers and educators, the problem of training and 
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teaching to think has received relatively much atten- 
tion (3, 5, 13, 51, 87, 112, 143, 144). Most of the 
studies which apply here demonstrate the possibility 
of gain in the ability to think as well as the persistence 
and transferability of results (43, 126). However, the 
evidence is still fragmentary and controversial. 

Although teachers cannot create thinkers, it is safe 
to assume that they can improve greatly whatever 
intellectual operations they find manifesting them- 
selves. From this point of view the findings concern- 
ing higher mental processes are important in connec- 
tion with both theory and practice in education. The 
cultivation of higher mental processes is a most 
desirable aim of educational efforts and processes. 
Where processes of learning do not advance to the 
level of insight, education does not advance beyond 
the level of mere conditioning, habituation, or training. 

In the lower grades the child’s thinking is bounded 
primarily by objects impinging upon his senses. He 
thinks in a concrete way or in a world of concrete 
things. Teaching designed to stimulate thinking must 
be adapted to this condition, but instructional situa- 
tions should be created which will lead the child 
beyond perception of sensory phenomena to meanings 
and thought. There must be constant vigilance to 
make sure that the child does not merely juggle with 
symbols. Outstanding examples of good teaching 
procedures of problem solving are Polya’s volume on 
“heuristics” (108) and the little pamphlet by the 
Citizenship Education Study (110). Often popular 
books are more ingenious and practical in their sug- 
gestions in promoting thinking than those academ- 
ically devised (89, 124). 

Evaluation and measurement of higher mental 
processes. Early students of higher mental processes 
employed largely “controlled observation,” experi- 
mental introspection (particularly by the Wiirzburg 
school of psychology), diaries, protocols of their sub- 
jects, and instruments, which later were supplemented 
with the tachistoscope, kymograph, chronoscope, and 
other apparatus and devices of the psychological 
laboratory. Titchener has well summarized the early 
status of this research (134). 

Toward the end of the first decade of this century, 
tests and other objective devices rapidly became the 
chief measuring means of man’s varied higher mental 
processes. There were three major lines of develop- 
ment: (a) traditional psychological laboratory tech- 
niques; (b) the newer educational group testing 
method (exemplified in theory and practice by the 
work of Ralph Tyler (122) and his group, the Co- 
operative Test Service of the American Council on 
Education (to be consolidated with other nonprofit 
test services and henceforth known under the name 
Educational Testing Service), the Board of Examina- 
tions of the University of Chicago, and others; (c) the 
mathematical or factor analysis approach of such 
men as Spearman, Thompson, Holzinger, Kelley, 
Hotelling, and, in particular, Thurstone (132, 133). 

‘There are few tests, as might be expected, on in- 
ference and logical reasoning per se. Tests of Critical 
Thinking by Watson and Glaser (12, 137) apply 
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partly to social problems. Zyve’s Stanford Scientific 
Aptitude Tests (147) cover eleven aspects of Scientific 
aptitude. Noll’s attempts to measure scientific thinking 
are also well known (98). Other studies referring to 
the measuring of scientific aptitudes are 23, 38, 54, 
‘Tests used in the Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study 
have already been mentioned (122). Other efforts to 
measure thinking are found in the following studies: 
abstraction (4), association (118), and reflective think- 
ing (61). 

Perhaps the most outstanding recent effort to array 
evaluational procedures of educational outcomes re- 
sulting from the application of higher mental processes 
to various school subjects is found in the Forty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (97). Deliberately omitting consideration 
of the testing of factual knowledge and skills, the 
Various authors emphasize nontest situations for the 
evaluation of “higher understandings” such as exam- 
ining pupils’ work products, questioning pupils in the 
classroom and in conferences, and observing their 
behavior in and out of school. 

The measurement of thinking processes, on the 
whole, is still far from adequate. Relatively effective 
instruments have been developed to measure the ability 
to recall or recognize products of the higher mental 
processes. At best such instruments impose some 
control and hence make the recall or recognition selec- 
tive. Correct recall of a judgment is not equivalent to 
reproducing the process of judging. The latter is 
always a process in which something is consciously 
produced anew. Traditional test items usually do 
not afford such opportunities. Another handicap in 
measuring the thinking processes is the lack of clari- 
fication of phenomena measured, and consequently a 
lack of control in measuring. While statistical item 
analysis will improve the measuring process, it is a 
poor substitute for “insight” into the processes to be 
measured. Progress in this respect will come not so 
much through statistical analysis as through psycho- 
logical, logical, ontological (i.e. the structural analy- 
sis of object, material, or content), and linguistic 
analyses of the phenomena to be measured. When the 
phenomena are known in regard to their essential 
characteristics, the measurement problem is reduced 
to the measurement of these essential aspects. In 
other words, the trend of educational measurement 
should be toward “purification” of the phenomena 
under measurement. A corollary to this is the aim 
to express achievement in terms of the phenomenal 
structure mastered, or of the processes in operation 
mastered, rather than in terms of meaningless numeri- 
cal scores. 

Concluding evaluation. FACTORS OF PERSPECTIVE 
AND METHODOLOGY. Most unfortunate in studies of 
higher mental processes is the naiveté of investigators 
in respect to assumptions and perspectives. Studies 
grow for the most part out of expediencies and have 
no continuity with previous studies; nor do investi- 
gators attempt to fit findings and results into the larger 
matrix of the knowledge of the field. Studies are often 
oversimplified, narrow, and discrete, separating the 
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“jnsight" or “understanding” part from the “fixation” 
and “retention” part of the thinking process. To be 
sure, there is often an impressive array of facts, but 
unfortunately there is little of psychological and edu- 
cational consequence. More often than not, theoreti- 
cal penetration and interpretation are absent. On the 
other hand, educational expediency often “short- 
changes” the psychological approach. Only factual 
observation plus understanding of the complex of 
closely knit factors will yield an adequate picture of 
intellectual life and, consequently, of ways and means 
of guidance and education. The shying away of 
modern psychology from interpretation and under- 
standing and the lack of qualified personnel may 
account for this deficiency. The fondness for corre- 
lational-statistical studies of test scores too often 
neglects the importance of subsidiary and intermediary 
processes and elements within the total structure and 
course of given thought processes. 

The sporadic character of studies makes for an 
uneven understanding of the various aspects of intel- 
lectual processes. Some of the aspects have been 
studied ad nauseam; for others, there is not even an 
awareness of their existence. One of the remedies in 
this connection might be the self-imposed purpose on 
the part of some research centers to devote their 
efforts to specified aspects of thinking processes rather 
than to dabble indiscriminately. Continental schools 
like those of Wiirzburg and Marburg might serve as 
examples. 

Of even greater importance are the inconsistencies 
concerning philosophical and methodological assump- 
tions. Many studies still persist in the faculty psy- 
chology approach; others follow a purely sensualistic 
approach, despite the findings of the Wiirzburg school. 
Others continue in the footsteps of the reactionists, 
connectionists, or associationists—often of the nine- 
teenth-century varieties. Some consider man primarily 
in his aspect of a “rational” being; others, in his 
“biophysical organism” aspect. Some use a personal- 
istic, others a psychoanalytic, approach. Still others 
approach intellectual processes by way of physiologi- 
Cal or neurological facts and processes rather than 
directly. 

The general methodological trend is not very clearly 
recognized. While the anthropomorphistic approach 
has been supplanted largely with the mechanistic- 
reactive-reflexive approach, the latter has not given 
ground fast enough before the general advance of 
Psychology to the dynamic approach. The recent 
Swing back to dynamic, voluntaristic, purposive, and 
“need” factors is not recognized in many of the studies 
On higher mental processes. Factors of attitude, dis- 
position, readiness, inclination, interest, bias, perspec- 
tive, feeling, emotion, sentiment, and the like are not 
sufficiently taken into account as regards their bear- 
ing on intellectual operations. Very little thinking 
can be designated as “sheer” thinking activity. Other 
mental phenomena are usually dynamically involved 
in thinking. Often excessive attention is paid to 
Content at the expense of attention to the processes 
that activate such content, i.e. sets, attitudes, antici- 
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pating schemata, postures, kinesthetic factors, and the 
like. Understanding of the “dynamic” nature of man 
is not sufficiently evident in studies of thinking by 
recent investigators. Thinking no longer can be 
divorced from the rest of human behavior. More 
adequate critical analysis of the protocols of past 
investigations would, in all probability, furnish evi- 
dence of dynamic factors. It would probably be 
found that the activity principle saturates not only 
lower mental processes but all intellectual processes. 
The passive and receptive characteristics of many of 
the mechanistic approaches have been responsible for 
overlooking the fact that man is primarily a striving 
and acting being. Manifestations of this are easily 
found in the selective processes, such as the choosing 
or “taking on” of the object or problem of thinking, 
educing given thoughts, and other operational pro- 
cesses; in the purposive character of intellectual life; 
and in the general dynamic state of the thinker. 

CONTROL OF CONDITIONS. Studies have been made 
not only with a great deal of unconcern in regard to 
approach, perspective, and continuity with previous 
research but also with deficiency in control of condi- 
tions. The tasks set in experiments are not adequately 
controlled in view of the possible controls which could 
have been developed within the several essential as- 
pects which structurally comprise the thought process. 
Seven phases of control are briefly indicated. 

1. Too little attention has been paid to the thinker 
as the source of the thinking. Descriptions of thinkers 
as regards biophysical conditions, environmental influ- 
ences, sociocultural background, and dynamic per- 
sonality factors have been too few to know which 
factors are crucial in order to facilitate control in 
future experimental work. 

2. Many of the students of the field busy themselves 
with the various forms of thinking which are to be 
studied, without a prerequisite basic clarification of 
the processes and without isolating the investigated 
processes sharply from others. Lower, intermediate, 
and higher processes are merged, and the experimenter 
is little aware of the shiftings in his investigation from 
one group to another. Unless rigorous phenomeno- 
logical clarifications precede empirical investigations, 
little progress can be forthcoming, not to mention the 
impossibility of control. It seems clear that empirical 
separation is best handled with factional analysis 
techniques. 

3. When referring to objects or materials of higher 
mental processes or to “ontological” aspects, as when 
we speak of the qualities and the structural parts of 
objects about which we think, different types are at 
once apparent. Moreover, within each type there are 
found simple and complex structures, e.g. nail, knife, 
scissors; radio, broadcasting station, broadcasting 
system; factor, product, power. With few exceptions 
(e.g. 7), those who study higher mental processes 
have given but slight attention to the structural condi- 
tion of objects thought about. Test makers usually 
discover only by differential percentages of response 
when they have changed from abstract to concrete 
content, from sheer number concepts to number of 
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apples or rabbits, or from the “Bill of Rights” to 
some of its functional manifestations. 

4. Not only the object and material thought about 
but also object and material related factors such as 
background, environment, sphere of influence, frame 
of reference, horizon, climate, zone, and field are 
important aspects to be controlled. Northrop’s con- 
cepts by “intuition” clarify what is meant (99). Ges- 
talt psychologists and phenomenologists also recog- 
nize the importance of these object-related factors. 

5. Confusingly parallel, but referring to other than 
psychological aspects of higher mental processes, are 
the logical forms and structures of the thoughts in- 
volved in such processes. Any textbook of logic will 
reveal that such forms are subject to stratification, 
i.e. may be grouped into simple and complex struc- 
tures. Broad classifications of logical forms are: 
terms, propositions and propositional functions, infer- 
ences and arguments, and, most complex, logical sys- 
tems. Within each of these broad categories simple 
and complex forms can be distinguished. The struc- 
tures of syllogistic patterns and their possible combi- 
nations are too familiar to merit mention or illustra- 
tion here. It is worthy of note that the majority of 
studies of higher mental processes have not controlled 
logical aspects or related them to the psychological 
aspects. An exception is found in 69. With the devel- 
opment of logistic notations, however, there no longer 
exists any excuse for neglecting control of the logical 
aspect of thought operations. 

6. When thought, the result of thinking, is passed 
on to others, it is inevitably necessary to objectify it 
by means of symbols and signs. While not necessarily 
the most effective medium, language is at the present 
time the most widely used medium of communication. 
Symbols and signs, language in particular, readily 
Submit in their structure and interrelation to division 
into simple and complex forms: there are letters, 
syllables, words, phrases, clauses, sentences, etc. The 
latter are in turn classed as simple, compound, com- 
plex, and compound-complex. Studies have made 
little attempt at control of these linguistic factors. 
As a matter of fact, most investigators are not aware 
that the conventional language medium of thought 
communication is anything but a uniform system. 
Psychological studies give ample evidence of the vari- 
ability, deficiency, or uniqueness of language as a 
means of communication for certain individuals. 
Another recommendation which should prove of value 
is the use of rigid logical symbols to fixate linguistic 
forms and structures, such as are nowadays in ample 
use in logic. Particularly important in the latter re- 
spect may be Carnap’s approach (14). His methods 
allow for the control not only of the linguistic aspect 
of thought processes but also of the logical. 

7. Carrying out what has been “thought up,” what 
one does after having obtained insight or solved a 
problem, i.e. the consequent action, has received 
little study. Yet the influence of this phase upon the 
thinking process itself and as a motivation for re- 
newed thinking cannot be underestimated. Studies 
must give increasing control attention to this phase. 
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Educational implications. Fundamentally psycho. 
logical investigation attempts an adequate exploration, 
description, and, if possible, explanation of thinking 
in all its manifestations. Differing from this approach 
is the educational one, which in general promotes the 
development of thinking in man because thinking is 
considered to be an effective educative factor, if not 
the most important one, in the general development 
of man. Unfortunately, however, no clear-cut criteria 
have been established by which the educative effec- 
tiveness of thinking processes can be recognized. 
However, certain observations appear to be justifiable, 
Educationally effective thinking consists of: 

1. Original eductions of thoughts and meanings; 
not in recall, recollection, and parrot-like reproduc- 
tion. Thoughts should be original with the thinker 
but do not need to be original in the world. 

2. A dynamic, coherent, train-of-thought process, 
ended only by reaching an adequate solution; not a 
random or a “grasshopper” type of response. There 
may be detours in the process but these will lead back 
to the ultimate goal of thinking. 

3. Arriving spontaneously or discursively at basic 
structures of what is attended to; the gist of a thing 
or thought; not ending up in a “blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” seeing the trees but not the forest. 

4. An open-minded and adequate-to-the-facts pro- 
cess, dealing with 2ll the facts on hand; not in being 
partial, one-sided, dogmatic, closed-minded, or the 
vested-interest type. 

5. Dealing with objects in their proper background 
or frame of reference, not with objects in a void. 
“Environment,” “climate,” atmosphere,” “horizon,” 
and “field” often have important relations to the object 
thought about. 

6. Independent verification, where possible, of 
thought and meaning productions; not relying on hear- 
say Or secondary sources. 

7. Dealing, with vitally and socially useful data, 
problems pertinent to man’s life in democratic society; 
not wasting itself in trifles. I 

It is the responsibility of the schools to provide 
opportunity for this type of thinking in all its varied 
activities and subject-matter areas. Conscious effort 
must be made to provide direct practice in these skills. 
The rewards for growth and carry-over are well dem- 
onstrated in many experimental studies. There is n0 
substitute for thinking in man’s progress and survival. 

WILHELM REITZ 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. In the wise observa- 
tions that “No man is fit to be entrusted with the control 
Of the Present, who is ignorant of the Past, and 
10 people, who are indifferent to their Past, need hope 
to make their future great” appears competent evi- 
dence that the right of the past to be heard in discus- 
Slons of current issues is as clearly established in edu- 
Cation as in any other deep-seated human interest. 
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This view was given emphasis more than four cen- 
turies ago by the eminent Spanish scholar, Juan Luis 
Vives, in De Tradendis Disciplinis (1531): “Without 
history no one would know anything about his father 
or ancestors; no one would know his own rights or 
those of another or how to maintain them; no one 
would know how his ancestors came to the country 
he inhabits; no one’s possessions would be certain or 
valid.” He also said that “History serves as the 
example of what we should follow and what we should 
avoid.” Vives pointed out that everything except 
“the essential nature of human beings” has changed 
in the past and now changes every day and by that fact 
history becomes an important aid to mankind. “Where 
there is history, children have transferred to them 
the advantages of old men; where history is absent, 
old men are as children.” And Vives added: “History 
teaches us how we got this way, whence we came, 
where we are going, and what we should do while we 
are on the way.” Significant warning to educators 
also appears on the front of the Clements Memorial 
Library of the University of Michigan: “In darkness 
dwells the people which knows its annals not.” 

The historical method in the study of education 
shows that educational change, which may not always 
be educational progress, need not be whimsical and 
irrational but can be planned in the light of lessons 
from the past. Acquaintance with the educational 
past serves to reveal perhaps more clearly than any 
other method the relations that exist between present 
educational organization and practices and the eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, social, and religious condi- 
tions out of which institutional education has devel- 
oped and in which it lives and moves and has its 
being. The principle in social history, of whatever 
period or place, that education reflects life about it 
and is “the product of the civilization of which it is a 
part” finds abundant illustration in the work of 
Edwards and Richey (24), which shows how ac- 
quaintance with the past is basic to an understanding 
of the present and suggests also the need for further 
research in many aspects of American education. 

The importance of research in educational history 
was emphasized by Martin (63) in the preface to his 
early study of public education in Massachusetts. 
The work was incomplete, he wrote, because the 
source materials had not been properly collected and 
studied, He added that an adequate history of edu- 
cation in that state could not be prepared until such 
“spade work” was done; the abundant but scattered 
source materials awaited scholars with time and 
temperament to dig into them. The same may even 
now be said of most of the states and of many phases 
of American education: the documentary materials 
must be collected and made accessible to students of 
the subject by states and also by regions before the 
story of educational development in this country can 
be told properly. 

Adequate acquaintance with original sources has 
long been recognized as basic to sound information on 
general historical subjects of any period or place and 
should be so recognized in the study of educational 
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and social history. Excellent examples of what can 
and should be done in assembling and editing source 
materials in educational history include the work of 
Coon (13, 14), Eby (22), and Finegan (30), all of 
whom made use of legislative documents and acts, 
contemporary newspapers, and other original mate- 
rials in North Carolina, Texas, and New York, re- 
spectively. Martz and Smith (64) have recently pub- 
lished the first of a series of selected documents 
covering education in Indiana to about 1820. A 
documentary history of education in the South to 
1860 is now in preparation at the University of North 
Carolina under the direction of Knight, and some 
“by-products” of the study have already been pub- 
lished (55). 

The purpose of this article is to report examples of 
important research in educational history and also to 
indicate areas in the field which require further re- 
search. Although educational history and research 
in it seemed for a time to be somewhat overshadowed 
by feverish interest in the current educational scene, 
there may be significance in the recent revival of 
interest in the subject as shown by the general works 
of Brubacher (6), Butts (8), Edwards and Richey (24), 
Good (38), Melvin (66), Mulhern (75), Ulich (102, 
103), and Valentine (105) which appeared during the 
period 1945-47 and not only supplement, but in some 
Cases offer an organization and approach to the general 
subject different from, those found in earlier books 
by Monroe (70), Cubberley (16, 17), Knight (54, 56), 
Eby and Arrowood (23), Noble (78), Reisner (87), 
Graves (40), Parker (79), and Duggan (21). The dif- 
ferent organizations and approach in these recent 
books were made possible by research in the field 
since the earlier books appeared; Brubacher justifies 
another book in the history of education because of 
the discovery of new sources of information and the 
demand, in the light of new research, for the reorgani- 
Zation of materials on the subject. 

General works. Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education 
(71), published a generation ago, remains the best 
general work of reference in English. Barnard’s 
Journal (2) contains a vast amount of material dealing 
with various phases of the history of education during 
the first century of the national history of the United 
States and provides important leads to documentary 
materials, many of which await further study in the 
light of the best principles of historical scholarship. 
The significance of this famous educational periodical 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century has been 
indicated by Thursfield (101). 

Among the earliest efforts, if not in fact the earliest, 
at research in American educational history was the 
work of Draper and Martin (19) in the early 1890's 
On the origins of public educational practices in New 
York and Massachusetts. ‘This pioneer work, which 
Was done in sprightly manner and even with engaging 
humor, drew attention to the need for research in col- 
onial education on which, however, much still needs 
to be done. Following this early work considerable 
interest developed in educational history as a field of 
both professional study and research. Other useful 
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studies in colonial education have been reported by 
Jackson (46), Jernegan (47), Johnson (49), Kilpatrick 
(52), Land (59), Seybolt (92, 93, 94), Updegraff (104), 
Wells (108), and Farish (29) to mention only a few. 

Two or three years before Draper and Martin pub- 
lished, Weeden (107) had thrown some interesting 
light on educational and social conditions in New 
England, and in the early part of the present century 
Bruce (7) presented from local records useful mate- 
rials on schools, libraries, and illiteracy in the colony 
of Virginia. Both Weeden and Bruce used and gave 
leads to sources that now could be fruitfully studied 
for a more nearly adequate history of education in 
the colonies. 

Study of early newspapers, which provide rich 
source materials, has been facilitated by Brigham (4), 
Who brought together in very convenient form “the 
indispensable check-lists and finding lists” of the news- 
papers between 1690 and 1820, the largest collection 
of which is now the property of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. This organization also owns the 
largest collection of textbooks published before 1820 
Which are valuable sources for research in educational 
history. Other rich collections of textbooks are in the 
libraries of Harvard and the University of Wisconsin. 

State histories. Few studies of the history of educa- 
tion in the various American states were made before 
1876, when interest in the subject was stimulated by 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, for which 
the “several states were invited to prepare for exhibi- 
tion accounts of their school systems.” Histories of 
education in Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and California 
were published, but these and similar studies do not 
represent the best type of historical research. In 1887 
the United States Bureau of Education began publish- 
ing as Circulars of Information educational histories 
of the states, under the editorship of Herbert B. 
Adams of the Department of Political Science, Johns 
Hopkins University, for which he enlisted “talent 
Wherever it could be found.” Some of his graduate 
students prepared such studies for their doctoral dis- 
sertations and in other cases Adams secured promi- 
nent educators for the work. Nineteen volumes of 
this series appeared under the title “History of Edu- 
cation” and sixteen under the title “History of Higher 
Education.” Although these studies, published be- 
tween 1887 and 1903, are superior in quality to the 
earlier state histories, if the tests of modern scholar- 
ship are rigidly applied to the series as a whole the 
Volumes are not adequate. 7 

Later the United States Bureau of Education tS 
sumed the preparation of state histories of education 
when Stephen B. Weeks was engaged as staff specialist. 
The result was his works on Arkansas, Alabama, 
Delaware, and Arizona. A similar study es’ 5 
pared for Tennessee, but the death of Weeks in 1918 
prevented its publication. His study on Alabama ্ 
one of the most nearly adequate of state educationa 
histories. It was based largely on original sources 
and shows respect for the significance of social ant 
economic data (77). 


Higher education. There is no adequate history of 
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higher education, and none can be prepared until more 
and better “biographies” of individual colleges and 
universities become available from original rather 
than secondary sources and reminiscences—from 
charters, legislative acts, and other documents; minutes 
of boards of trustees, of faculties, and of literary 
societies and their activities in debate as given by 
Potter (83); inaugurals and other pronouncements of 
presidents and deans; letters and diaries of students; 
press reports of collegiate activities; publications and 
other activities of the faculties. Too many of the 
histories of higher educational institutions are of 
doubtful value when measured by the canons of his- 
torical scholarship, and the need for sound research 
in this area of educational history now is more urgent 
than ever before. 

One of the most significant events in research and 
publication in the history of higher education was the 
monumental work on medieval universities by Rash- 
dall (85) in 1895, a new edition of which was made by 
Powicke and Emden (84) in 1936. Important re- 
search in phases of this subject in the United States 
includes the works of Schmidt (91), Tewksbury (99), 
Russell (88), Elliott (26), and Knight (57). Elliott 
and Chambers (27) provide a good example of his- 
torical research in judicial decisions on higher edu- 
cation. 

The work of Hollis (43) adds greatly to the litera- 
ture on philanthropic foundations and higher educa- 
tion. A useful chapter in American educational his- 
tory is revealed by Shaw (95) from the correspond- 
ence of James B. Angell from 1869 to 1871 when the 
eminent educational administrator debated the invita- 
tion to leave the presidency of the University of 
Vermont for the headship of the University of Michi- 
gan. The work of Gobbel (36) is a useful account, 
carefully done from original sources, of the conflict 
in North Carolina between advocates of public educa- 
tional support and denominational imperialism. 
Elder (25) did a similar but less exhaustive study of 
South Carolina where Thomas Cooper, as president of 
the University of South Carolina (South Carolina Col- 
lege), maintained a religious and scientific liberalism 
Or radicalism that caused one of the major higher 
educational rows in this country before 1860. Jeffer- 
Son had engaged Cooper and tried to bring him to 
Charlottesville, but the fundamentalists of the Old 
Dominion would not permit the Sage of Monticello 
to do so, Studies such as those by Gobbel and by 
Elder, undertaken and done well for the other older 
States, would throw much light on some issues in 
higher education in this country prior to 1860 or 
later, when the warfare between theology and science 
Waged with much heat. 

In recent years many institutional histories of higher 
education have been inspired by the observance of 
institutional birthdays. Among the best of these are 
the works of Morison (73), Wertenbaker (109), and 
Cheyney (10), all three highly trained and careful 
students of history and experienced in teaching and 
Writing history. Morison, the official historian of 
Harvard, prepared or edited in five volumes the ter- 
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centennial history of that institution, his Harvard Col- 
lege in the Seventeenth Century being perhaps the 
most scholarly work in the field of higher educational 
history up to that time. He set a high standard of 
performance in the application of the historical 
method to the study of an institution. So also did 
Wertenbaker and Cheyney by their wide and judicial 
use and interpretation of original materials in their 
more recent histories of Princeton and the University 
of Pennsylvania. These three books are stern denials 
of the charge nowadays so often made by some “pro- 
fessional educators” that educational history has no 
practical value and is insufferably dull. 

Other research in higher educational history that 
should be noted here includes French (32), whose his- 
tory of Hopkins fails, however, to provide many leads 
to original sources such as the minutes of the trustees 
and of the faculty and letters and diaries of students; 
Govan and Livingood (39), who report the interest in 
the South by a Northern church which had engaged 
in religious and educational work among the Negroes 
during the war of 1861-1865 that later led to seeking 
similar opportunities for Southern whites and to the 
establishment of the University of Chattanooga; 
Mims (68, 69), who by his biography of Chancellor 
Kirkland and his history provides an excellent account 
of Vanderbilt University and its work; Gegenheimer 
(34), who in his biography of William Smith throws 
light on the College of Mirania and the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia and suggests leads to the 
little-known origin of the early constitutional provi- 
sions for education in Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. An interesting type of cooperative research in 
higher educational history appears in the sesquicen- 
tennial publications of the University of North Caro- 
lina under the general editorship of Louis R. Wilson. 
Among these are the work of Knight and Adams (58) 
which recounts the development of the graduate 
school of that institution, describes the university's 
facilities for the promotion of research and publica- 
tion through its libraries, laboratories, learned soci- 
eties and periodicals, permanent institutes, and its 
Press, and presents a list as complete as could be 
made of the publications of the members of the 
faculty from the founding of the institution to 1945; 
a companion volume by Godfrey, Green, and Pierson 
(37) lists the subjects of theses and dissertations pre- 
pared at North Carolina during the same period. 
Other volumes in these publications already issued or 
to be issued in 1949 include The Chronicles of the 
Sesquicentennial, The Campus of the First State Uni- 
versity, Studies in Science, Studies in Language and 
Literature, A Century of Legal Education, A State 
University Surveys the Humanities, Secondary Educa- 
tion in the South, Studies in History and Political 
Science, In Search of the Regional Balance of America, 
Library Resources of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Research and Regional Welfare, Pioneering a 
People’s Theatre, University Extension in Action, and 
The University of North Carolina, 1789-1935: A 
Documentary History. These volumes, published or 
to be published by the University of North Carolina 
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Press, represent cooperative and collective action in 
research. The University of South Carolina, founded 
in 1801, is planning a series of volumes for its 150th 
anniversary. 

Graduate work. Except for the work of John (48), 
fairly good but by no means comprehensive, pub- 
lished materials on this subject are few. Ryan (89) 
deals with the early work at Hopkins, Chicago, and 
Clark; McCuistion (62) in a doctoral study at George 
Peabody College for Teachers discusses graduate 
work for Negroes; and Greene (41) deals with the sub- 
ject of doctorates among American Negroes from 
1876 to 1943. Pierson (82) in a recent doctoral 
study at the University of North Carolina, publication 
of which was sponsored by the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools, traces the beginnings 
and development, examines the present status, and 
indicates trends, needs, and opportunities of graduate 
instruction in eleven Southern States, apparently the 
first regional study of the subject in this country. 
Similar regional studies and more studies of the work 
of individual institutions must be made before an 
adequate and comprehensive account of graduate in- 
struction can be given. 

Secondary education. Representative examples of 
historical research in secondary education include the 
work of Grizzell (42), Inglis (45), Kandel (51), Brown 
(5), Gifford (35), Holmes (44), Knight (53), Coon (14), 
Miller (67), Mulhern (76), and Seybolt (93). Kandel's 
Work is the most nearly complete and the most 
Scholarly history of secondary education yet prepared. 
Mulhern “sets a standard of excellence too seldom 
attained in historical research” in educational history. 
The study by Holmes was made almost entirely from 
Original sources, many of which were in manuscript. 
More than 1400 documents were examined in addition 
to textbooks used in the Boston Latin School. Coon’s 
Work for North Carolina is almost entirely docu- 
mentary. 

Elementary education. Except for the work of 
Parker (79) and Reisner (87) there is no adequate 
history of elementary education, although studies in 
the development of methods in various elementary- 
school subjects have been made. Among these are the 
Works of Monroe (72) in arithmetic, Reeder (86) in 
reading, Lyman (60) in grammar before 1850, Bagster- 
Collins (1) on modern languages, and Smith and others 
(97, 98) on textbooks in grammar and arithmetic. 

Other special phases. The best history of education 
of women in the United States is the work of Woody 
(111). There are a few standard texts on the history 
of the education of the Negro. Among these are the 
Works of Woodson (110), Bond (3), DuBois (20), 
Johnson (50), and McCuistion (62). Cartwright (9) 
gives a brief historical summary of the adult educa- 
tional movement which gained considerable interest 
after World War I, but adult education has yet to be 
defined. The opinion of “a fair Segment of the Ameri- 
can press” on education for the five-year period be- 
Binning January 1, 1930, appears in the useful study 
of Foster (31). An interesting type of research in 
educational history appears in Curti (18), who presents 
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the social ideals and philosophies of prominent edu. 
cators from Horace Mann to John Dewey and dis. 
cusses also the social backgrounds of various educa. 
tional movements of the past century and a half. 

Needs and opportunities for research. The history 
of education speaks with many tongues. It speaks 
through constitutional provisions for schools, through 
charters for higher educational institutions and the 
minutes of their faculties and governing boards, 
through statutory educational legislation, and through 
legislative appropriations for schools. It speaks 
through court decisions, such as those given in the 
Dartmouth College case, the Kalamazoo case, the 
Oregon case, the Berea College case, the Missouri 
case, and the cases involving Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the refusal of their school children to salute the 
American flag, on which issue the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed itself. The history of edu- 
cation speaks through administrative regulations, offi- 
cial reports and statistics, proceedings of educational 
conventions, resolutions of state, regional, and national 
educational associations, educational journals, and 
textbooks used in the schools and the flyleaf scrib- 
blings in them. 

Research in educational history may concern itself 
with a variety of interests. McCabe (61) on Abelard, 
Compayré (12) on Spencer, Warfel (106) or Shoe- 
maker (96) on Noah Webster, Gegenheimer (34) on 
Smith, Mims (68) on Kirkland, Perry (81) or Com- 
mons (11) on himself are examples of educational 
history written around individuals. Research in the 
subject may deal with the origin and growth of an 
educational institution such as the work of Coulter 
(15) on the University of Georgia, Morison (73) on 
Harvard, Wertenbaker (109) on Princeton, Mims (69) 
on Vanderbilt, and French (32) on Hopkins, or Wilson 
and others (see page 553) on the University of North 
Carolina. Y 

Historical research in education may deal with the 
development of education within a region, a state, of 
a county or local community. It may concern itself 
with the development of an educational movement Or 
with a type of education, such as Parker (79) or Reis- 
ner (87) on elementary, Kandel (51) or Brown (5) on 
secondary, Elsbree (28) on teacher-education, Pierson 
(82) on graduate work in a region, Woody (111) and 
Thompson (100) on the education of women, Mosier 
(74) on influential schoolbooks, Schlesinger (90)¢00 
etiquette books, Thursfield (101) on educational Jou: 
nalism, Farish (29) on the tutorial system in Ln 
ecnth-century Virginia, Matthews (65) on diaries, an 
Fuess and Basford (33) on writings on teaching. J 

A wealth of untouched materials on the education 
history of the United States awaits industrious ant 
capable scholars. Official documentary sources ন্‌ 
voluminous but widely scattered and of varying qua 
ity. Autobiographic and biographic materials, boo a 
of travels, letters, diaries, account books of obscur f 
country stores or of individuals, wills, AGA a 
property, advertisements of schools and of booksel bd ( 
newspapers, children’s magazines, pamphlet materia 
of wide variety, publications of religious and reform 
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organizations, textbooks, and other materials are of 
vast value to the educational and social historian. The 
proper study of these sources would doubtless throw 
light upon current educational issues and perplexities. 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
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HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION. Home-ec0- 
nomics education is concerned largely with the areas 
of personal and home living which involve life activi- 
ties relating to food, clothing, housing, management 
and use of resources, growth and development of 
family members, protection of health, immediate 50- 
cial relationships, and development of individual and 
group interests within the home. The field also has a 
contribution to make to the areas of social, CIVIC, 
and economic and vocational relationships through its 
interest in the social, political, and economic condi- 
tions affecting individuals and homes and by way 0 
vocational guidance and education for wage earning 
in those occupations closely related to the field. A 
comprehensive discussion of the philosophy and teach- 
ing of home economics is found in Spafford’s Funda- 
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mentals in Teaching Home Economics (55). Periodi- 
cal literature appears largely in the Journal of Home 
Economics, the official organ of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Previous to 1940 little research was carried on in 
home-economics education except by graduate stu- 
dents at the master's level (6). More recently federal 
and state funds have been used in several states to 
finance research projects of a long-time nature and 
doctoral studies have become more numerous. In 
recent years compilations of brief abstracts of graduate 
studies in progress or completed have been made by 
several federal agencies for the field of home eco- 
nomics. A recent compilation by the United States 
Office of Education is listed in the Bibliography (68). 
Two attempts have been made to prepare material 
which would be helpful to those planning research 
programs (11, 63). 

Development of home economics as a field of in- 
struction. The beginnings of home economics can be 
traced back to the “industrial-training” movement. 
As early as 1798 needlework was taught in the ele- 
mentary schools of Boston, but the teaching of 
cookery in the public schools was delayed until 1885. 
Cooking schools for wives and domestic workers grew 
up in the large cities of the East about the same time; 
and at the college level home economics appeared in 
the curriculum of the land-grant institutions in the 
Middle West in 1872. The Lake Placid Conferences, 
held yearly from 1899 to 1908 by a small group of 
Pioneers in the field, facilitated the exchange of ideas 
and the formulation of plans which resulted in the 
Organization of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation (2). From the early days of concern largely 
for the skills of housekeeping the field has developed 
both in breadth of materials and in conception of 
goals, S50 that it is now seen as having a major con- 
tribution to make to the general education of all and 
to the education for wage earning of many persons. 
Although some of the leaders as early as 1900 had a 
broad vision of the place of home economics in the 
educational program, it is largely since 1920 that prac- 
tice has reflected their point of view to any great 
extent. > 

An analysis of the social and economic factors 
affecting the development of home economics in the 
period from 1818 to 1918 indicates that important 
among them were changes in educational philosophy, 
rise in the status of women, greater recognition of the 
freedom and rights of the individual, the rise of sci- 
ence and industry, expansion in the West, and the es- 
tablishment of land-grant colleges and universities (72). 

Federal subsidy. The development of home-eco- 
nomics education has been greatly aided by federal 
Subsidies. None of the acts making funds available, 
however, has related to home economics alone and 
Some of the early legislation made little or no defi- 
nite Provision for this field, agriculture and engineer- 
Ing education having been given major consideration. 

Three acts provided funds for the support of land- 
Srant colleges and gave an impetus to instruction at 
the college level: the first Morrill Act (1862), the 
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second Morrill Act (1890), and the Nelson Amend- 
ment (1908). By 1944-45 there were 14,282 home- 
economics students in residence in the land-grant insti- 
tutions (69). Funds for the improvement of teacher 
education which began with the Nelson Amendment 
were supplemented by the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 
The land-grant institutions were further aided in their 
contribution to the field by federal funds made avail- 
able for research. Adult homemaking education was 
begun largely after the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 which stimulated a rapid expansion in a 
program for rural women to be carried on by the 
land-grant institutions. Later acts added to the 
amount of money available for this cooperative agri- 
cultural extension-service program: Smith-Lever Sup- 
plemental, Capper-Ketcham, Bankhead-Jones, Clarke- 
McNary, and Bankhead-Flannagan Acts (74). The 
Smith-Hughes Act made provision for adults under 
the auspices of local public schools and did not limit 
the home-economics program to the rural groups. 
The George-Ellzey, George-Reed, George-Deen, and 
George-Barden Acts also provided for this adult 
program. 

Federal funds for the development of home-eco- 
nomics programs for adolescents have been provided 
through several acts: Smith-Lever, Smith-Hughes, 
Capper-Ketcham, George-Reed, George-Ellzey, Bank- 
head-Jones, George-Deen, Bankhead-Flannagan, and 
George-Barden. These programs have taken two 
forms: classes carried on by the public schools in the 
regular day-school program, and 4-H Club work 
under the auspices of the Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

The total amount of federal money used in these 
various home-economics programs cannot be deter- 
mined from data available because reports of the 
funds for extension service do not differentiate home 
economics from agriculture. The cooperative agricul- 
tural-extension service in the forty-eight states and 
three territories was allotted a total of $27,346,039 
during 1946-47 for agriculture and home economics 
(62). Institutions training home-economics teachers 
received $353,425 of federal money, and school 
boards were reimbursed for the salaries of home- 
economics teachers in secondary schools to the extent 
of $3,750,086 in 1945-46 (66). 

It is difficult to evaluate with any degree of exact- 
ness the effects of federal subsidy on the development 
of home-economics education, but two studies (25, 51) 
of the vocational program indicate that the use of such 
funds has aided in the attainment of worth-while ac- 
complishments: increased enrollments in classes for 
high-school students, employed youth, and adults; ex- 
pansion of opportunities for adult education; devel- 
opment of instructional materials; improvement of 
housing and equipment; more effective educational 
planning; and a greater recognition on the part of edu- 
cational administrators of the need for vocational 
education. One of these studies (51) found causes 
for criticism of the program, not all of which, how- 
ever, relate to home economics: promotion of a 
limited concept of vocational education, diversion of 
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funds from general education, encouragement of a 
dual system of schools, increased difficulties of admin- 
istering local schools, promotion of an attitude of 
being a separate educational group, inadequate provi- 
sion for guidance and placement services, and inade- 
quate reporting of the program. That the land-grant 
colleges have exerted an important influence on Amer- 
ican life through the development of a type of higher 
education which was more functional than that of the 
classical institution is one conclusion drawn in a third 
study of the effects of federal subsidy (74). 

Only a small amount of federal money has been 
spent on research directly related to home-economics 
education. Although the Smith-Hughes Act provides 
for the use of part of the funds for research by the 
federal office administering vocational education, a 
recent study found (51) that relatively little effort had 
been devoted to developing this important function. 
Recognition in the study was given, however, to the 
fact that this agency had been responsible, either 
wholly or in part, for the preparation of materials 
which had been helpful to the promotion of the pro- 
gram of vocational education. Recommendations 
were made that research relating to the needs for 
vocational education and to the effectiveness of the 
program be given more consideration; also that state 
and local and other federal agencies be used to greater 
extent for the carrying on of research projects and 
that more provision be made for local experimenta- 
tion. The four centers set up by the United States 
Office of Education to develop community programs 
for home and family living are in line with the latter 
recommendation (65). This Office is encouraging 
states which have research facilities to use federal 
funds for experimentation in communities to deter- 
mine what provisions are needed for meeting the 
essential characteristics of a program to provide a 
more adequate basis for reimbursement. 

Status of home-economics education in the United 
States. Home economics today is contributing to the 
education of boys and girls, men and women, both 
those who are no longer in a formal school organiza- 
tion and those in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges and universities. Previous to 
1930 a large number of city systems offered home- 
economics courses for girls in the upper elementary 
grades. Economic conditions caused many systems 
to eliminate these classes, and the trend now is to 
incorporate home-economics materials into the general 
units or activities in all elementary grades for both 
boys and girls. The state universities of Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Vermont are cooperating with the Sloan 
Foundation in developing school-community programs 
Which are designed to improve living and in prepar- 
ing materials relating to housing, food, and cloth- 
ing (44). 

Data indicate that a large proportion of the high 
schools offer home-economics courses, 72 per cent of 
a sample of 14,121 in 1938-39 (67). During that year 
almost one half of the girls were enrolled in such 
classes. No figures are available to show what per- 
centage of pupils have had at least one course during 
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the high-school period; but, since many schools now 
require all girls to take one or more courses in the 
junior high school, the total should be large. 

The content of courses for girls varies from one 
school system to another, but the tendency is to devote 
somewhat less attention than formerly to food prepa- 
ration and clothing construction and more to such 
phases as consumer education, housing, child develop- 
ment, family and social relationships, nutrition, money 
and time management, and personal development. 
Nonlaboratory courses which give emphasis to other 
phases than food preparation and clothing construc- 
tion are becoming more common in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

The number of schools offering courses designed to 
help secondary-school boys solve their personal and 
family-life problems is increasing. Separate courses 
for boys are most frequently given in the senior high 
school and, with few exceptions, are elective. Less 
emphasis is now being placed on food preparation and 
more on nutrition, personal hygiene, clothing selection 
and care, child development, and social and family 
relationships (42, 56). See HEALTH EDUCATION. 

In some schools experimenting with core or inte- 
grated courses home economics is contributing to such 
units as consumer education (q.v.), human relation- 
ships, social and economic factors affecting home and 
family life, nutrition, use of leisure time, child de- 
velopment, personal development, and vocational guid- 
ance. Community-wide programs for family-life edu- 
cation are becoming more common in an attempt to 
coordinate the efforts of various agencies and to 
strengthen the programs (48). 

Home-economics curriculums at the college level 
have been developed for two purposes: first, to assist 
students to solve their personal and home and family- 
living problems, and second, to prepare students to 
enter one of several vocations—teaching, dietetics, in- 
stitutional management, extension, journalism, design- 
ing, nutrition work, retailing of clothing, and home- 
service work with producers of household equipment 
and services. y 

In several institutions of higher education consider- 
able attention is now being given to the curricular 
problems relating to general education, particularly 
at the junior-college level (58). One of the most 
significant experiments is that at General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where two of the areas of study 
relate to individual and home-life orientation, the 
courses being open to both men and women (57). 
Early courses for college men were largely devoted 
to food study; now those elective for both sexes En 
more commonly “modern marriage” courses to which 
several departments of an institution contribute. 
Separate courses relating to personal problems of 
dress and nutrition for men are also offered in several 
colleges and universities (56). ধ্‌ 

Another group with which home economics is con- 
cerned is made up of young persons no longer He 
secondary schools or colleges. Various agencies RL 
developing programs to assist them to continue their 
education, but in many communities little or no such 
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provision bas been made (51). See YoUTH Our OF 
SCHOOL. 

Bases for curriculum planning. A large proportion 
of the research in home-economics education has been 
concentrated on problems relating to the curriculum, 
particularly at the secondary-school level. One of the 
earliest studies, an analysis of the home responsibil- 
ities of girls as a basis for curriculum construction, 
was made in 1906 (17). Little is found between that 
date and 1920, but the years since have produced 
many studies (64), some made by persons inexperi- 
enced in research, others carefully planned and car- 
ried out. Some were made of individual communities; 
others sample entire states or are national in scope. 

The findings of some studies, particularly those re- 
lating to trends and conditions affecting home and 
family life, are pertinent to all age groups. Some of 
the most significant for home-economics education 
are: 

1. The decreasing personalization of relationships 
outside of the home throws greater responsibility on 
the home and the school for the development of a 
feeling of personal significance. 

2. The number and difficulty of choices which the 
family and individual must make in selecting and 
using resources have grown enormously in the past 
few years. 

3. The roles of family members are changing, 
forcing a revaluation of family behavior patterns. 

4. Family life is failing to make the significant con- 
tribution to the democratic ideal of which it is capable 
(11, 31, 35). 

A study of unusual significance relates to the con- 
tribution of home economics at the elementary level 
(54). Spafford found, through an examination of the 
materials of home economics in the light of modern 
concepts of elementary education, that there is need 
for using these materials to better advantage in rela- 
tion to personal and family living. An analysis of a 
sampling of curriculums indicated that the major use 
of home economics at this level was that of making 
the work interesting or of illustrating a point. Too 
little emphasis was placed on helping children see 
the importance of home life, the basic values of home 
life which need to be retained, the reasons for the in- 
terdependence of families in present-day society, and 
the many factors making for social success. A survey 
of home activities, even though local in character, sug- 
gests that there is an opportunity for the elementary- 
school program to help children participate more 
effectively in family life (34). 

In the past twenty years many studies designed to 
give evidence of the needs of secondary-school girls 
have been made, but few have been published (43, 70). 
Some of the most significant findings are: 

1. Most junior-high-school girls assist with food 
Preparation, general housekeeping, food buying, and 
care of younger children, and carry major responsi- 
bility for washing dishes and caring for their own 
TOoms. 

2. Most senior-high-school girls take greater Te- 
sponsibility than do the younger girls for food prepa- 
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ration, family and personal laundry, buying of food 
and clothing, and making their own clothing. 

3. Although girls assist with purchasing of groceries 
and sundry supplies for the family, they are often 
given detailed directions as to the amount and quality. 

4. Girls have relatively little knowledge of desirable 
qualities of goods and services in the market. 

5. The diets of girls are frequently deficient in 
milk, fruit, vegetables, and whole-grain cereals. 

The question of girls’ interests has been the subject 
of considerable study. When asked to indicate the 
topics which they would like to study, those relating 
to personal appearance, manners and social customs, 
personality problems, and relationships with friends 
were most frequently checked. Junior-high-school 
girls more commonly show interest in studying young 
children than do older girls, whereas a larger propor- 
tion of the latter indicate interest in topics relating to 
marriage (15). 

A different approach to the problem of adolescent 
needs has appeared in the literature largely since 1940 
and is illustrated by a study of the psychology of 
clothing (53). A large group of girls 12 to 18 years of 
age in a suburban high school gave indication of these 
motivating factors in relation to clothing and appear- 
ance: desire for approval; internal satisfaction of fecl- 
ings of poise, self-confidence, and happiness; and the 
belief in vocational and social advantages to be 
achieved. The desire for sexual attractiveness was 
common to all age groups and the desire for modesty 
was not found to be an underlying motive. Case 
studies of six girls rated either high or low in appear- 
ance by instructors indicate several possibilities for 
further study: the poor-appearing group tended to 
show a greater dislike for companionship with other 
adolescents, for social activities, and for social situ- 
ations in which they were prominent. 

The judgment of a large group of selected educators 
relative to the contribution which home economics 
should make to the education of girls at the second- 
ary level strongly favors a broadly conceived program 
for all girls, giving emphasis to personal, home, and 
family life and to general social values. Few of this 
group of educators believed that girls can secure ade- 
quate homemaking education entirely through Si" 
home experiences or that the program should be 
limited to the underprivileged and lower intellectual 
groups (54). 

A few unpublished studies relating to bases for 
home-economics curriculums for boys have been made 
but only at the senior-high-school level. The home 
activities which these boys most commonly performed 
were those which relate to making small repairs and 
to caring for the heating equipment, basement, yard, 
and garden. Boys appear to do considerable select- 
ing of their own clothing and assisting with the care 
of it. They seldom prepare food, but they frequently 
buy food for the family and not uncommonly select 
food in commercial eating places. When a group of 
urban boys was asked to indicate which of 27 pro- 
posed topics relating to personal and family problems 
they wished to study, those most frequently checked 
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pertained to legal aspects of the home, social and 
family relationships, the values of family life, selec- 
tion of clothing, social manners and customs, and 
money management of the family (15). A large group 
of “forward-looking” educators were consulted as to 
the value of home economics for all boys, and 88.5 
per cent favored its inclusion in the curriculum of 
this group of pupils (54).. 

The problem of adapting the curriculum for special 
groups of secondary-school pupils has been given little 
consideration in formal research. Several unpublished 
studies relate to the needs of rural Negro girls in the 
South. These disclose conditions which affect desir- 
able development: poor home equipment, crowded 
living space, generally low incomes which are being 
unwisely used, inadequate sanitary facilities, meager 
recreational facilities, and inadequate diets. Many of 
the girls are wage earners even before leaving school, 
domestic service being the most common occupation 
in many communities. Since many of the mothers are 
employed, the girls usually take more responsibility at 
home than do white girls of the same age. See NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 

‘The out-of-school youth group has been the subject 
of some study. It has been found that many of their 
needs are similar to those of others at a corresponding 
age, but they appear to need even more assistance on 
problems relating to the use of money. The more 
scattered population makes it difficult to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for young people in rural areas, 
but in various sections of the country studies show 
the interest in and need for home-economics pro- 
grams. In many communities out-of-school youths 
form a heterogeneous group as to age and amount of 
formal schooling and employment experience, but 
they have in common a desire for training in their 
chosen occupation, for regular employment, and for 
adequate social contacts. They have a need for a 
feeling of significance and for help in solving personal 
and family problems (41). 

At the college level studies suggest the need for the 
inclusion of functional courses relating to family rela- 
tionships, family and community relationships, child 
development, personal and family financial problems, 
and problems of personal adjustment. Data relating 
to the problems of homemakers and to the home ‘back- 
ground, activities, maladjustments, and interests of 
students all point toward the need for a college cur- 
riculum which will help them solve problems of per- 
Sonal and family life as well as give them the ability 
to participate in vocational and civic responsibilities 
(19, 20, 21, 46, 50). 

Another type of curriculum research is that relating 
to science courses prerequisite to home-economics 
courses. It has been found that the science courses 
require the learning of an enormous number of prin- 
ciples and technical terms and that students show little 
ability to solve home-economics problems after taking 
Several courses in chemistry (1, 9). A comparison of 
the records of home-economics students in two insti- 
tutions who had a general nonlaboratory course in 
science with those from laboratory courses indicated 
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that the former was equally effective as preparation 
for home-economics courses (9, 18). 

Methods of teaching. For many years home-eco- 
nomics teachers have used a variety of methods and 
procedures: laboratory, discussion, lecture, demon- 
stration, supervised study, class and home projects, 
home visits, field trips, clubs, and visual aids. At all 
levels the tendency has been to give preference to 
those methods which were believed to promote con- 
sideration for individual interests and needs and which 
contribute to an informal teaching situation. The past 
seven years have produced several experiments which 
help to select methods of teaching that are most 
effective, but the findings of these studies need to be 
checked against other samples and for permanency 
of change. Two investigations point to the effective- 
ness of pupil-participation in planning and evaluating 
their own growth as an incentive to learning in high- 
school home-economics classes (24, 37). Group de- 
cisions affected the food habits of college boys and 
homemakers in a short period even though the foods 
used were those to which great resistance was antici- 
pated (30). 

Evaluation. Research relating to evaluation in 
home economics can be divided into two types: (a) the 
development of techniques for evaluating the out- 
comes desired; (b) the determination of the effective- 
ness of home-economics programs. The Murdock 
Sewing Scale, published in 1923, marks the beginning 
of the interest in “objectivity” in home-economics 
measurement, and during the next few years several 
information tests were developed and published. By 
1930 enthusiasm for objective tests as the sole means 
of determining outcomes had waned, it having become 
evident that many of the most important values of 
home economics were being ignored by this type of 
measuring device. Since that time emphasis has been 
placed on the necessity of using a great variety of 
ways of collecting evidence of changes in behavior 
and attitudes in order to secure valid measures of a 
broad program. See EVALUATION. 

Since 1930 scales have been published which relate 
to personal appearance, machine sewing, food prod- 
ucts, attitudes toward homemaking activities, and 
teaching ability. Although few tests have been placed 
on the market, several preliminary forms have been 
developed. Wide use has been made of problematic 
situations, with solutions and reasons to be checked. 
Most of the instruments have been designed for the 
secondary-school level (12, 33, 49) but two are for 
college students (49, 61). fl 

In the main two methods have been employed in 
evaluating the effectiveness of home-economics SPE 
grams: determining changes in practices and giving 
paper-and-pencil tests. Studies in various parts of the 
country and at various age levels give evidence that 
home-economics education has affected dietary and 
food-buying practices, clothing-selection and construc- 
tion practices, and interest in keeping up-to-date 5 
homemaking problems (22, 26, 45, 70). Experiments 
using control groups and/or pretests to determine 
growth toward objectives indicate, for the most part, 
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that changes in attitudes and in understanding the 
causes of behavior of adolescents can be made (38, 
43). However, attitudes and food habits seem more 
difficult to change (4, 23), and the need for more effec- 
tive teaching has been shown in several studies (8, 47). 

Adult education in homemaking. Programs for 
adults are promoted by several agencies, the most ex- 
tensive of which are those made available by state 
and federal extension services, by public-school au- 
thorities, and by local women's study groups. The 
problem of serving all homemakers who need help 
is a major consideration. Better coordination to avoid 
duplication of effort by the various agencies and to 
serve 2 larger group of homemakers is recognized by 
educators as imperative. A study made in a rural 
county in Georgia indicated that duplication and com- 
petition needed to be replaced by cooperative plan- 
ning among agencies to help families solve their prob- 
lems (13). Both extension and public-school programs 
tend to attract adults within the age range from 25 
to 45, from the middle to higher income levels, and 
from the higher educational levels, leaving the young, 
adults with low income, and the less educated to find 
solutions elsewhere (13, 27, 36). Adults in the low- 
income and in the old-age brackets have been given 
some attention in recent research. The samples in- 
cluded are too restricted to permit generalizations 
about needs, but the studies suggest a fruitful field for 
further exploration (14, 32, 71). 

Some evidence has been collected which points to 
the greater use of the radio by the low-income group 
and of the magazine by the homemakers in higher- 
income families (16). One attack on the problem of 
reaching the less educated group is that of producing 
reading material that will be more easily understood. 
An analysis of extension publications showed that 
55 per cent of a sample was above the eighth-grade 
reading level although in 1940 only about one fourth 
Of the farm adults had had more than an eighth-grade 
education (13). 

A Jarge proportion of the research relating to adult 
education has been concerned with problems, prac- 
tices, and attitudes of homemakers as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning. It would appear from the findings 
that many parents need help on problems relating to 
child development, not only at the preschool age but 
at all stages of maturation and dealing with emo- 
tional, physical, and social development. Studies of 
dietary and buying practices and of the problems of 
families indicate that there is need also for education 
On topics centering around nutrition, use of resources, 
family relationships, and housing (20, 43, 71). The 
desirability of stimulating homemakers to make more 
effective use of information at their disposal for im- 
Proving living practices; to experiment with different 
methods of solving problems; to increase the extent of 
family planning, playing, and working together; and 
to give attention to discovering and developing special 
talents and interests of family members was recom- 
mended as the result of an intensive study, based on 
SIX criteria of democratic home living in a small mid- 
Western community (35). 
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Methods of reaching and teaching adult home- 
makers have been given increasing attention since 
1940, but the experiments have not been sufficiently 
extensive or controlled to justify conclusions. They 
do, however, suggest hypotheses for further study. A 
comparison of the lecture and of “group decision” was 
made in six classes of women, in paired groups from 
three economic levels. Changes in practices concern- 
ing the use of three seldom-used meats were greater 
with the latter method seven days later, but no de- 
termination was made of permanency of change (30). 
Changes in food habits were attempted with a group 
of employed adults by introducing a new food in cafe- 
terias accompanied by one or more of four “appeals” 
on posters: nutritional value, American food, good 
value for money, and variety. The findings point to 
the lack of effectiveness of the nutritional appeal with 
a new food (73). Preliminary experimentation has 
been undertaken by extension workers with combina- 
tions of radio, leaflets, and local leaders (13). 

Studies designed to determine whether the educa- 
tional objectives of programs for adults were being 
achieved have been increasing since 1940. The suc- 
cess of extension programs has frequently been evalu- 
ated in terms of changed practices. However, control 
groups have not always been used or carefully selected 
since nonparticipants in these programs often are 
from lower socioeconomic groups than participants 
(60). Extent of and reasons for nonparticipation have 
indicated the need for supplementing group meetings 
with the radio, news articles, and home visits (13, 16, 
36). A paper-and-pencil test and changes in practices 
were employed in essaying a unit on helping children 
to become more self-reliant. Significant changes took 
place in attitudes of parents toward self-reliance, in 
knowledge of child development, and in certain home 
practices relating to self-reliance (43). 

Administration. Cost of instruction, organization 
of classes, plant and equipment, and election of 
courses are problems relating to administration at the 
secondary level. Previous to 1930 several investiga- 
tions had been made on the cost of home economics, 
but very few have been made since that time. The 
desirable length of class meetings has also had little 
recent study. The question of mixed classes of boys 
and girls has not been answered, but there is some 
evidence that separate classes for the older pupils 
result in more questions and freer discussion of certain 
personal and family problems and in a greater tend- 
ency to think things through rather than to take a 
stand as a member of a sex. 

Studies of plant and equipment for home-economics 
instruction indicate the acceptance of the belief that 
they should reflect and also help to stimulate the 
improvement of conditions found in the homes of the 
community (5). Some schools provide an apartment 
arrangement of room facilities, but many have one or 
two classrooms equipped for instructional purposes. 
New departments contain a living unit, make provision 
for study space, and organize food-preparation equip- 
ment into small kitchen units. Several investigations, 
largely unpublished, have contributed to the belief that 
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emphasis should be placed on flexibility of the plant 
and equipment through the use of few fixed walls and 
as much free floor space as possible (3). 

At the college level, also, little contribution has 
been made by research to the solution of administra- 
tive problems. It is known that many home-economics 
majors have had some home economics in high school. 
The findings in one experiment suggest that a satisfac- 
tory means for sectioning students can be developed 
for foods courses on the basis of scores on an informa- 
tion and an intelligence test, honor-point ratio during 
the first year in college, home experience, and amount 
of foods work in high school (7). An interest in pre- 
tests to aid in sectioning for elementary clothing-con- 
struction courses has resulted in a series of unpublished 
studies and changed practices in one college. Adapta- 
tions of teaching techniques and laboratory problems 
to fit the needs of the groups are being experimented 
with informally. 

Concern about the high rate of academic mortality 
among students in colleges and departments of home 
economics is shown by the number of studies made 
between 1930 and 1944. Although many students 
who left college had low scholastic records, a large 
number withdrew for other reasons. “A mortality rate 
of 60 per cent for the four years was found to be not 
uncommon in the institutions studied (40, 59). Since 
the rate is highest during the first two years, some 
departments are using these findings to stimulate cur- 
riculum revision and provision for more adequate 
guidance, both vocational and personal, at the junior- 
college level. Exploratory studies of the usefulness 
Of existing instruments in vocational guidance give 
Some indication that the Kuder Preference Record and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test help to differenti- 
ate among groups of practicing home economists and 
between successful and unsuccessful home-economics 
students (29, 39). 

Opportunities for the employment of girls with 
limited home-economics training have been explored 
in two cities and “down-state” Illinois (10, 52). The 
findings suggest that there are many jobs available for 
women with high-school or some college home-eco- 
nomics training, but that employers need to be helped 
to recognize the value of hiring persons with such 
preparation. 

Needed research. This review of the research makes 
clear that there are a large number of problems relat- 
ing to home-economics education which need careful 
study; many have been given no attention; others, some 
but inadequate attention (11, 28). It would appear, 
however, that the following major problems are most 
urgent: 

1. What factors in present-day society influence 
attitudes toward home life? 

2. What contribution can home economics make to 
programs concerned with the integration of educa- 
tional experiences of students at all levels? 

3. What procedures can be used by teachers and 
students to determine growth toward desirable per- 
Sonal and family-life goals? 

4. What teaching procedures are most effective at 
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the various levels for meeting individual and group 
needs? 

5. How can the programs of agencies concerned 
with the improvement of home and family life be 
better coordinated? 

HESTER CHADDERDON 
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INDEX NUMBERS. An index number is a means 
of describing a complex variable, e.g. cost of living, 
which involves several factors. It is conventionally 
expressed as a percentage and implies a ratio of a 
composite of factors to a standard. An index number 
of 100 indicates that the composite under consideration 
is quantitatively equivalent to the selected standard; 
an index number greater than 100, that the composite 
is proportionately larger than the standard; one less 
than 100, that it is proportionately smaller. 

In constructing an index number, the first step is the 
selection of significant elements of the complex vari- 
able which can be conveniently measured. The sec- 
ond is the selection for each of these elements of the 
base (standard) with which measures are to be com- 
‘pared. The third step is the determination of the 
weights to be employed in combining the resulting 
ratios. Sometimes the weighted sum of the measures 
is formed, and the ratio of the aggregate to a cor- 
responding base is used as the index number. 

The technique of the index number was first devel- 
oped in the field of economics for the purpose of indi- 
cating price changes. (See 2.) A few of the adapta- 
tions to the field of education have involved only 
minor changes. For example, an index of the cost of 
living for teachers differs from an index of the cost of 
living for workingmen in the weights assigned to the 
several items (6). Other indexes which have been 
borrowed with little modification from the field of 
economics are those for school building costs and the 
price of school bonds. More extensive adaptations 
have been made in the use of the index number in 
evaluating state school systems. (See STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS— MEASUREMENT.) The intelligence quotient 
is seldom thought of as an index number, but it has 
most of the characteristics associated with the concept. 
For certain purposes investigators have developed an 
“index” which is usually a weighted composite meas- 
ure. (For illustrations see PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
MEASUREMENT; TEACHING LoAD.) Such measures 
Should be distinguished from index numbers since they 
represent raw measures rather than a ratio (per cent). 

By definition the index number presumes sampling; 
i.e, the elements on which it is based have been selected 
as a representative sample of the elements of the 
complex variable. Additional sampling may occur in 
the measurement of the selected elements. The plan of 
weighting (10) involves judgment. Hence the question 
of validity arises. The attack upon this question as 
related to index numbers and indexes in the field of 
education has been mainly discussional. The difficulty 
of validity studies is obvious. The proposed index 
number, or index, is presumably the best measure, 
and hence there is no satisfactory criterion with which 
to compare it. 

The usefulness of the index number in the field of 
education has only recently been realized. Kelley (4) 
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includes a short chapter on the theory of the index 
number but does not indicate its applicability in the 
field of education. Monroe and Engelhart (5) men- 
tion it as a technique for studying current conditions, 
and Good, Barr, and Scates (3) discuss it in their 
chapter on “The Normative Survey Method.” The 
Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion has produced an “Index of the School Expendi- 
ture Dollar” corresponding to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of living 
(7). Scates’s discussion of the applicability of the 
index number in the field of education (8) is the best 
of its kind. Cozens (1) gives a summary of “indexes” 
in physical education. Both Scates and Cozens have 
included extensive bibliographies. A more recent 
article by Scates (9) should also be consulted. 
‘WALTER S. MONROE 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. The variations in 
mental and physical traits exhibited by groups of indi- 
viduals have been the subject of systematic research 
which began with the scientific study of human growth 
nearly a century ago. Studies in trait variability have 
made a significant contribution to the science of edu- 
cation. This article is devoted to certain general prob- 
lems: (a) principles of trait variability; (b) the nature 
and extent of individual differences in children in in- 
telligence or learning aptitude, educational achieve- 
ment, and personality and character traits; (c) adapta- 
tions of instruction to provide for individual differ- 
ences in classroom groups. Additional phases of the 
general topic are dealt with in other articles: CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT; GIFTED CHILDREN; MENTAL DEFEC- 
TIVES; NATURE AND NURTURE; PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. A reader interested in a more comprehen- 
sive account may consult references 1, 13, 14 and 17. 

Early studies of individual differences. Interest in 
individual differences in mental traits can be traced 
back to Plato and Aristotle, but scientific study in this 
area was initiated by Sir Francis Galton and his fol- 
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lowers, who attempted to identify and measure vari- 
ability in buman nature. The first studies of the laws 
of variation were made by biologists who were inter- 
ested in the natural causes of variability (13). Galton 
was among the earliest workers to use statistical 
methods in the study of individual mental types. 

A comprehensive treatise on individual differences 
was published by Stern, the German psychologist, in 
1900, a more extensive third edition in 1921, sum- 
marizing the principal psychological and statistical 
studies that had been published up to that time (49). 
Stern described the various methods for observing and 
testing individual differences and statistical methods 
for analyzing the data. 

Nature and extent of individual differences and trait 
variability. Studies of individual differences in psy- 
chological traits have been surveyed by Ellis (13) who 
concluded that the laws governing variability were 
complex and could not be summarized in a few simple 
statements. The publication by Ellis contains a com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

DISTRIBUTION AND RANGE OF HUMAN CAPACITIES. 
In a large unselected population most normal psycho- 
logical characteristics show continuous variation from 
very low to very high degrees of the trait in question. 
Statistically, abilities and traits are best represented by 
a continuum. The wider the deviation from average 
in any trait or constellation of traits, the fewer indi- 
viduals there are. 

Wechsler (63) investigated the range of human 
capacities. After eliminating the pathological ex- 
tremes, he found the ratio of measurements of highest 
to lowest amounts of a trait not to exceed 3.0:1.0. He 
concluded that while individual differences are real 
and important they are not nearly so great as has 
commonly. been supposed. 

Statistical analysis of human traits shows that there 
are both special and general abilities in which indi- 
viduals vary one from another. The data prove that 
the individual deviates less from the average in total 
mental ability than he does in his specialized abilities. 

In order to determine what an individual’s capacities 
mean in terms of deviation it is necessary to determine 
normal trends in the population with which the par- 
ticular person is to be compared. The standard for- 
mula for computing variability is 

SD 

a 
in which V is the coefficient of variability, SD the 
standard deviation of the distribution, and M the mean 
of the distribution. The use of this formula makes 
Possible comparison of variability in a number of 
traits for a given population. However, this formula 
does not apply accurately unless the scales used in 
trait measurement have true zeros and the scales are 
approximately in equal units. Other formulas for de- 
termining statistical variability have been proposed but 
None are free of serious limitations. Ellis (13) points 
Out that the lack of consistency in conflicting data from 
Studies of relative variability is due chiefly to the use 
Of different methods of measuring mental capacities. 
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RELATIVE VARIABILITY OF SIMPLE AND COMPLEX 
Trans. Binet and Henri reached the conclusion after 
surveying studies in the psychology of trait differences 
that the higher and more complex the process the 
more it varies from individual to individual. Thorn- 
dike concluded that variability is greeter in traits 
peculiar to man than in those peculiar to animals and 
that there is greater variability for acquired than for 
original traits (see 13). Ellis (13) concluded that the 
more complex, higher, and more recently developed 
functions tend to be relatively less rather than more 
variable, contrary to the findings of other workers. 

GROWTH CHANGES IN VARIABILITY. No simple gen- 
eralization can be made concerning changes in vari- 
ability in traits with age. These changes differ greatly 
according to the trait under consideration. Variability 
in mental traits appears to decrease until maturity, 
then increases thereafter. As Ellis points out, there 
has been considerable error in generalizing about trait 
sex differences in adolescence due to the differences 
the two sexes show in rate of maturing. 

CORRELATION OF TRAITS WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL. 
Some investigation has been made concerning the ex- 
tent to which an individual varies within his own con- 
stellation of traits. According to Hull, trait variability 
within the individual shows about 80 per cent of trait 
variability within the group (see 13). Cumulative 
studies of individuals demonstrate the continuity of 
the individual's trait differences throughout the devel- 
opment stream. 

CAUSAL FACTORS IN TRAIT VARIABILITY. Consider- 
able attention has been given to the question of the 
conditions that determine trait variability. Biological 
determinants of individual differences are recognized. 
Some variations are hereditary, a natural part of the 
individual’s make-up. Others are amenable to train- 
ing and experience. Most results of practice studies 
show that variability decreases with practice and that 
the correlation between initial performance and per 
cent of improvement is negative. Fatigue and for- 
getting tend to increase relative variability. Methods 
of work and certain personal qualities may be as im- 
portant as biological and training factors in accounting 
for variations among individuals in achievement. 

Nature and extent of individual differences in school 
children. The scientific movement in child study and 
education which began about the turn of the century 
focused attention on individual differences among 
school children. As a result, great progress has been 
made in understanding individual differences in pupils 
and in individualizing instruction. The importance of 
individual differences and their implications relative 
to aims and methods of instruction have been em- 
phasized. 

INTELLIGENCE. Any typical school population with 
a narrow age range shows marked variation in mental 
ability (intelligence), school achievements, motor 
skills, interests, personality traits, and the like. Studies 
of American children have consistently revealed a 
wide range of learning ability in both age groups and 
grade groups. Studies of children in other countries 
(46, 55) have revealed similar findings. At the lower 
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grade levels IQ ranges from 40 to at least 150 have 
been reported (9, 35); fourth-grade pupils in New 
York City schools had mental ages from 72 months 
(grade 1-A) to 190 months (grade 10-A). Surveys 
of high-school populations show similarly wide ranges 
of mental ability (28, 37, 43). The range is equally 
great for both sexes in a large population (64). Ina 
study of 87,498 eleven-year-old children in Scotland 
the standard deviation was found to be between 17 
and 18 IQ points. 

Goddard (19), Terman (53), Thorndike (56), and 
others (8, 46, 55) have presented measures of intelli- 
gence (test scores and IQ’s) of large unselected groups 
which form distributions approximating the normal 
curve. On the basis of such findings it has generally 
been assumed (e.g. 55) that the distribution of mental 
ability (intelligence) in unselected age populations is 
normal, but it is not possible to demonstrate this in- 
ference. 

In 1916 Terman proposed a classification of mental 
ability on the basis of IQ’s. Children having an IQ 
of 140 or above were designated as “near genius” or 
“genius,” and those with IQ’s between 110 and 140 
were classified as superior or very superior. The 
normal group, comprising about 60 per cent of the 
total population, included those having IQ’s ranging 
from 90 to 110. Children having IQ’s between 80 
and 90 were regarded as dull, and those with IQ’s 
below 80 as borderline mentally deficient; below 70, 
feeble-minded (52). Some investigators place the 
lower limits of genius (the gifted) at an IQ of 130, 
and it is generally agreed that not more than 1 per 
cent of the general population exhibit genius character- 
istics. (See GIFTED CHILDREN.) Agreement is lack- 
ing in regard to the proportion of children having IQ’s 
50 low that the school can contribute little or nothing 
to their development. Probably the lowest 1 per cent 
should be regarded as feeble-minded in a sociolegal 
sense. To these there should be added a large portion 
of the next 3 to 5 per cent, commonly designated as 
“borderline” and “backward” children. See MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES. 

ACHIEVEMENT. Typical school groups also vary 
widely in achievement but somewhat less than in in- 
telligence, the difference depending upon the classifi- 
cation of pupils and the adaptation of instruction to 
individual differences. For a group of English pupils 
Burt (8) found the variablity of intelligence to exceed 
by one fourth that of educational achievement. The 
degree of variability in achievement is indicated by 
distributions of test scores, but it is more meaning- 
fully expressed when the raw scores are translated into 
educational ages or into corresponding grade levels. 

In New York City (34) a study of a typical cross 
section of pupils who had been in school seven 
semesters revealed that, although these students had 
entered school at the same time and had had the same 
amount of schooling, the range in educational age was 
from 72 to 180 months—108 months, or 9 years, 
Which is greater than the entire length of the elemen- 
fary course. In an investigation of seven-year-olds in 
New York State, Cornell (9) found that the middle 
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80 per cent of the group had a range in educational 
achievement of 1.5 grades, or 3 semesters. If the indi- 
cated school achievement is translated into grade 
levels, the entire population of seven-year-olds ranged 
from the first grade, or below, to the sixth. The ten- 
year-olds showed an even wider range. The Tange 
of the middle 80 per cent was from 3-A to 6-A, and 
that of the total group was from the first grade 
through the ninth. However, the actual grade place- 
ment of these pupils was found to be much narrower; 
Cornell concluded that the classification of pupils 
failed to provide for the actual range in achievement 
Which they showed. As a result of a study of grade 
placement of English children in various age groups 
Thomson (55) reported that for both eleven- and 
twelve-year-old groups grade placement ranged from 
below school standard III to above school stand- 
ard VII. 

The variability of achievement in grade groups and 
in individual classes depends upon the classification of 
pupils, but typically the variability of grade groups 
is less than that of age groups. For example, in the 
case of New York City children (34) the range in edu- 
cational age of pupils who had been in school for 
7 semesters was 108 months, or 9 years, while pupils 
in the 4-B grade group (normally seventh semester) 
showed a range in educational age of 83 months, or 
almost 7 years. When classes are formed on the basis 
of ability grouping, the variability in educational age 
may approach relative homogeneity. 

Studies of specific subject achievement have yielded 
Similar results. In the case of three typical third- 
grade classes Duffy and Durrell (11) found the achieve- 
ment in reading to range from the first- to the sixth- 
grade level. Only 30 per cent of the group were 
reading at the third-grade level—the grade in which 
they were actually placed. ‘Twenty per cent were 
reading at the second-grade level, and about 40 per 
cent at the fourth-grade level of achievement. Schor- 
ling (45) found a span of five years in arithmetic 
ability among pupils in a typical seventh grade. fb 

Additional evidence of variability in achievement is 
furnished by studies by Ward and others (59) and 
Grant (20). The former found that first-semester 
first-grade children ranged from 4 to 162 days in the 
time required to meet certain goals in arithmetic— 
median, 64 days; 113 first-semester second-grade chil- 
dren required from 1 to 211 days—median, 41 days— 
to reach specified goals in arithmetic. Comparable 
ranges were reported for reading. Grant analyzed the 
number knowledge of beginning first-grade children 
Who had been divided on the basis of group intelli- 
gence-test scores into three groups—high, low, and 
average. He found marked and significant differences 
among the groups in counting, knowledge of fractional 
parts, writing number symbols, recognizing num’ 
terms, identifying geometrical forms, and solving 
simple reasoning problems. Stout (50) studied a group 
of “normal children”’—those with IQ’s ranging from 
90 to 110—and found wide variations in health and 
physical characteristics, special aptitudes, personality, 
and achievement. 
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School training tends to reduce variability because 
the dull are coached and the bright tend to be neg- 
lected. When gains are measured, the individuals 
with lower scores tend to make relatively larger gains 
than those with initially higher scores. 

INDIVIDUALITY IN PERSONALITY. Individual differ- 
ences in personality and character traits also have a 
bearing upon the task of the classroom teacher. The 
tendency to think of personality traits as dividing 
children and adults into types or into an “all-or-none”" 
dichotomy has tended to obscure the essential facts 
regarding human variability in such traits. When 
personality traits are measured by standard-test pro- 
cedures, the trends in variability become apparent. 
(See PERSONALITY.) Hartshorne, May, and Maller 
(22) reported distributions of scores for such traits as 
persistence, cooperativeness, cheating, and good citi- 
zenship. There was no clear-cut distinction between 
persistent and nonpersistent, honest and dishonest, or 
good and bad children. On the contrary the distribu- 
tions tended to conform to polygons showing the 
largest percentages of pupils clustering about an aver- 
age score for the trait in question. Limitations of the 
measuring scales used may account for the deviations 
from the normal shape. Engel (15) found character- 
istic differences between bright and dull pupils in the 
Detroit schools in physical, psychomotor, social, and 
pedagogical traits. 

Obtaining scientific information about trait differ- 
ences. Providing for individual differences in the 
school population requires scientific determination of 
trait variability among the pupils. This is accom- 
plished through objective measurement of mental 
ability and scholastic aptitude; diagnostic study of spe- 
cial verbal and numerical abilities or limitations; the 
rating and appraisal of personality, temperament, S0- 
cial, and emotional traits; evaluation of interests; 
measurement of physical development and health 
status; and measurement of school achievement. A 
summary picture for the individual pupil can be ob- 
tained by constructing a profile which can be com- 
pared with the results for other members of the group 
and with class averages so that the nature and degree 
of the individual’s deviation in terms of the group can 
be determined. These comparisons and evaluations 
serve as the basis for class organization and subgroup- 
ings within the class. Tn using mental and educational 
tests in determining trait differences educators Tecog- 
nize and allow for two limitations: an element of 
unreliability in any single measure and the lack of a 
true zero point in scaling the tests. See EVALU- 
ATION; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE ‘TESTS; TESTS, 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Implications of individual differences for educational 
Practice. This topic has been a matter of major con- 
cern for a number of years. Earlier writings are listed 
in a bibliography (58) published in 1925. In a more 
recent volume Gilliland and Clark (18) summarized 
results from a number of studies and showed the sig- 
nificance of individual differences for education. Ina 
1945 publication Betts (3) listed and discussed prin- 
ciples of individualized instruction. The Nineteenth 
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Yearbook (1940) of the Department of Elementary 
Principals of the National Education Association deals 
with various aspects of the topic, Meeting the Needs 
of the Individual Child (33). The bibliography of this 
article includes a number of other helpful general 
references (4, 6, 17, 21, 32, 36, 53, 61, 62). 

Differences among school children relative to gen- 
eral intelligence, previous experience, study habits, in- 
terests, and other traits furnish the setting of a com- 
plex educational problem. Two phases of this prob- 
lem are indicated by the questions: What differenti- 
ation of objectives should be made? What adapta- 
tions (organizational, curricular, and instructional) 
should be made as means toward desired results? The 
first is a subproblem in the area of curriculum con- 
struction and cannot be answered by means of objec- 
tive studies alone (see CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT). 
The basic theses must be derived from the accepted 
purposes of education. Hypotheses relative to desir- 
able differentiations of objectives have not received 
explicit consideration commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the question, but three general positions may 
be identified. 

The practice in many schools, especially those com- 
monly designated as conventional, implies objectives 
which differ mainly in degree or quality of achieve- 
ment, i.e. the goals include the same items for all 
pupils in a grade or class group, but differences in 
degree of achievement are expected and are reflected 
by the distribution of final marks. A second position 
is in terms of minimum essentials (common goals for 
all members pf the group) plus supplementary items 
sometimes classified into two or three successive cate- 
gories (hurdles) for those pupils who have the ability 
and inclination to attempt them. The third position is 
suggested by the principle that in a democratic social 
order each individual should have educational oppor- 
tunities compatible with his capacities and interests. 
The matter of goals is not mentioned and hence there 
is the implication that the differentiation of objectives 
is secondary. In other words, if educational oppor- 
tunity is adjusted to the child's capacities and interests 
appropriate differentiation of objectives will emerge. 
Authoritative opinion seems to favor a combination 
of the second and third positions, with the greater 
emphasis upon the latter during the first three or four 
years of the elementary school. Less agreement is 
reflected in practice. 

A variety of adaptations to individual differences 
have been proposed, and there are a number of re- 
ports of the effectiveness of particular plans. 

Organizational (general) adaptations to individual 
differences. Grade classification of pupils and “ability 
grouping” within grades represent general adaptations 
to the mental level of pupils (see ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION—IIIl. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION). 
Beyond the elementary school general adaptation of 
curriculum and instruction is accomplished by means 
of differentiated curriculums and the elective system. 
Special education (q.v.) represents adaptations to ex- 
treme deviates. 

Formal plans of “ability grouping” seem to have 
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1S not considered appropriate. These pupils include 
those who have been absent due to illness or other 
causes as well as deviates from the average. The 
latter group may include not only dull and backward 
pupils but also gifted pupils. 

Since administering any plan of grouping presents 
complexities, results are best when all divisions of 
the school system cooperate in the plan and when a 
common philosophy underlies the program (4, 17, 18, 
36, 42, 51, 53, 59). However, even when general 
adaptation procedures have been effectively applied, 
the typical class group exhibits considerable variability 
In intelligence and previous achievement as well as in 
study habits, personality and character traits, and 
other characteristics. Within such class groups further 
ndaptation is accomplished by plans and techniques 
for individualizing instruction. 

Plans and techniques for individualizing instruction 
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plan of individualizing instruction many Pupils whose 
previous achievement was considered unsatisfactory 
have exhibited commendable improvement, in some 
cases phenomenal improvement. Studies of gifted 
children (g.v.) show that under instruction adapted 
to such deviates their achievement progress transcends 
that attained under usual school conditions. There 
Temains, however, the question of the relative merit 
Of Various plans and techniques of adaptation within 
school groups. 

The literature affords numerous descriptions of 
adaptations and some reports of experimental studies, 
but the accumulation of evidence is too limited and 
fragmentary to justify any generalization in regard to 
the more effective plans and techniques of adaptation. 
Two additional limitations may be noted. First, until 
there is agreement in regard to the differentiation of 
the objectives there is no established criterion for judg- 
ing relative merit. One plan of adaptation may be 
better for one purpose and another plan better for 
another purpose. The second limitation stems from 
the fact that in most controlled experiments the evalu- 
ation of the procedures being compared is based upon 
averages. Since adaptations to individual differences 
are directed to those who deviate from the average, 
such studies tend to obscure the effects of the pro- 
cedures applied. Hence, an accumulation of case 
studies of marked deviates would probably show 
greater outcomes from the procedures employed. 
However, it appears that the effectiveness of an adap- 
tation is determined by the extent to which it is 
planned upon the basis of scientific information about 
individual differences in general and about the indi- 
Vidual differences within the group to be dealt with. 
Furthermore, it is likely that the effectiveness of any 
attempt to adapt instruction to individual differences 
depends to a large degree upon the skill, persistence, 
and resourcefulness of the teacher. k 

Beyond the question of relative effectiveness there is 
the practical consideration of the worth of the results 
of systematic adaptation. This is a question of values, 
and for its answer we must turn to the purposes of 
our schools for the criterion. Consideration of this 
question would transcend the purpose of the present 
article, but it may be noted that educational authorities 
point out that a democratic system of education de- 
mands that each individual have appropriate oppor- 
tunities to do his best and that training for individual 
competence is worth all it costs. ঠ 

Although the findings of research do not justify 
general statements relative to optimum plans and tech- 
niques of adaptation, a brief summary account may 
be suggestive. A teacher may also obtain helpful 
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LABORATORY METHODS. A comprehensive plan pro- 
viding for a high degree of individualization of instruc- 
tion is commonly referred to as a “Jaboratory 
method.” In addition to instructional attention to indi- 
vidual pupils a laboratory method provides for vari- 
ations in rate of progress, and frequently there is a 
differentiation of objectives in the form of minimum 
essentials plus supplementary goals for the pupils who 
can attain them. In these ways pupil failure is 
avoided or at least minimized. The Winnetka plan 
may be noted as an illustration of laboratory methods. 
Its main features are: 

1. The curriculum is outlined in terms of the com- 
mon essentials on the one hand and group and creative 
activities on the other. 

2. The common essentials are to be subdivided into 
specific measurable units of achievement. 

3. Complete diagnostic tests are prepared to cover 
each of these units of achievement. 

4. Self-instructive and self-corrective practice ma- 
terials are prepared to enable children to get ready for 
the tests individually or to repair deficiencies shown 
by the tests. 

5. A simple record system is incorporated by means 
of which each child’s progress may be noted. 

6. Provision is made for individual subject promo- 
tions, not necessarily involving change of room but 
merely continuance from the completed unit in any 
Subject to the next unit in that subject. 

7. Ample provision is made for a wide variety of 
Socialized group work and creative activities. 

With this plan assignment booklets are used, mas- 
tery tests are an important part of the program, each 
pupil has a goal card, and time is budgeted. The 
Materials used are appropriate to each child’s particu- 
lar project and assignment. Class recitations are 
abandoned when work in skills is individualized. 

Evidence that the individualized program as de- 
veloped at Winnetka and elsewhere saves time has 
been reported by several authorities (61). The saving 
Of time was 75 per cent in San Francisco and 50 per 
cent in Winnetka, In Los Angeles the child who 
Worked in the adjustment rooms proceeded on the 
average 3.36 times as fast as the child in regular class- 
TOOms. Retardation in the Winnetka schools was re- 
duced, and the cost was found to be no greater than 
that for conventional programs. 

Another plan of instruction which emphasizes 
laboratory teaching is the Dalton Plan, the principal 
features of which are: freedom for the individual 
child to work on his assignment, economy through 
budgeting of time, and abandoning the fixed daily 
Schedule. Differentiation of assignments for different 
ability levels is provided. During individual work and 
laboratory periods individual attention is assured as 
the teacher observes work and points out errors (2). 
Help is given on individual study difficulties. Pupils 
read and collect data on the assignment. The class- 
T0oom is a workroom, not an oral recitation room. 
Self-corrective practice material is used. In the Dalton 
Plan there is correlation of assignments to provide 
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integration in the pupil's work. By means of depart- 
mental cooperation many overlappings are removed. 

Mayer-Oakes (31) adapted the Dalton plan success- 
fully to a village high school. He reported a gain of 
25 per cent in the proportion of students who passed 
the state-wide examinations when this instructional 
plan was used. Peters (41) using groups matched for 
intelligence experimented with the contract plan in 
contrast to the recitation plan. Results from thirteen 
experiments showed the superiority of the contract 
method. Thompson (54) in evaluating results from a 
controlled experiment did not find any special advan- 
tage for the Dalton plan. A modified Dalton plan 
was worked out successfully by Underhill (57). 

A third well-known laboratory method is the Mor- 
rison plan. In this plan sequence in units is pro- 
vided for, and guide sheets are used for lesson assign- 
ments. The classroom is transformed into a labora- 
tory. Units and assignments are differentiated for 
pupils of varying ability. The teacher is at hand to 
give personal guidance in the pupil’s work and study 
activities. The Morrison plan has been used most 
generally with science teaching; 9 per cent of the 
secondary schools in the country reported using this 
plan in 1932 (4). 

LESS COMPREHENSIVE PLANS OF ADAPTATION. In 
addition to the relatively comprehensive plans of adap- 
tation referred to as laboratory methods, the literature 
includes descriptions of a number of procedures and 
devices such as differentiated assignments, supplemen- 
tary assignments, workbooks, self-teaching materials, 
supervised study, and the like (3, 21, 25, 26, 29, 32). 
Hildreth (24) summarized recommendations from 
teachers concerning ways of individualizing reading 
instruction. Bond (5) prepared a bulletin on the same 
subject and DeLong (10) described a plan for the 
primary grades. In the bulletin on adapting instruc- 
tion in arithmetic to individual differences Brueckner 
(7) described adjustments in curriculum and teaching 
procedures and the ways in which materials can be 
used to individualize instruction. 

There is also a limited number of reports of ex- 
perimental studies in which an attempt was made to 
determine the relative merit of two or more procedures. 
In Philadelphia (26) three devices for individualizing 
classroom work were employed in junior- and senior- 
high-school classes; these included differentiated unit 
assignments, grouping pupils within the classroom, and 
individual remedial exercises. There were three types 
of differentiated assignments: common assignments 
differentiated in rate, minimum and maximum assign- 
ments differentiated as to achievement-level expected, 
and common group objectives with special assign- 
ments for each pupil. In grouping pupils, committees 
were formed for special assignments, groups were 
organized on the basis of special assignments, and 
other groups were given remedial instruction. Highly 
satisfactory results were achieved with this program. 
Snader (47) individualized instruction in algebra 
through providing study guides instead of textbooks, 
putting problems on practice cards, and giving end 
tests to each pupil at the completion of a unit. A 
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waned in favor of more flexible approaches which 
permit adjustment to the particular conditions in the 
school situation. The need for grouping and the 
methods of grouping depend somewhat upon the den- 
sity and other characteristics of the particular school 
population. There is more justification for segre- 
gating the extremely rapid and slow learners than the 
milder deviates, but only in the larger school systems 
is the school population large enough to form entire 
classes of extreme deviates. Some schools provide one 
or more opportunity (ungraded) classes to which are 
assigned pupils for whom the regular class instruction 
is not considered appropriate. These pupils include 
those who have been absent due to illness or other 
Causes as well as deviates from the average. The 
latter group may include not only dull and backward 
pupils but also gifted pupils. 

Since administering any plan of grouping presents 
complexities, results are best when all divisions of 
the school system cooperate in the plan and when a 
common philosophy underlies the program (4, 17, 18, 
36, 42, 51, 53, 59). However, even when general 
adaptation procedures have been effectively applied, 
the typical class group exhibits considerable variability 
in intelligence and previous achievement as well as in 
study habits, personality and character traits, and 
other characteristics. Within such class groups further 
adaptation is accomplished by plans and techniques 
for individualizing instruction. 

Plans and techniques for individualizing instruction 
within classes. Individualization of instruction within 
classes has a long history. It is likely that, soon after 
class instruction became the fashion in American 
schools, some resourceful teachers began to employ 
means for giving specific attention to individual pupils, 
especially those whose learning was unsatisfactory. 
In 1888 Preston W. Search developed a systematic 
plan of instruction to provide for individual differ- 
ences among pupils at the secondary-school level. 
During the second decade of the twentieth century 
Frederic L. Burk pioneered in breaking the “Jock 
step” by developing individual instructional materials 
(4). A few years later Carleton W. Washburne, a 
member of Burk’s faculty, extended Burk’s work 
into what became known as the Winnetka Plan (60). 
About the same time Helen Parkhurst developed the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan (39, 40). A number of other 
Plans have been proposed, some of them being adapta- 
tions of plans previously proposed. During recent 
Years many teachers have tried dividing the class into 
Smaller groups relatively homogeneous with respect 
to learning capacity and interest, as a compromise plan 
of adapting instruction to individual differences. As 
each group engages in a separate project or under- 
takes an assignment planned for it the teacher works 
with the several groups in turn, concentrating more on 
helping the pupils who are less independent than 
others. 

There have been numerous attempts to evaluate 
Plans for individualizing instruction. The accumula- 
tion of evidence from a wide range of studies demon- 
strates that under a skillful application of a systematic 
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plan of individualizing instruction many pupils whose 
previous achievement was considered Unsatisfactory 
have exhibited commendable improvement, in Some 
cases phenomenal improvement. Studies of gifted 
children (g.v.) show that under instruction adapted 
to such deviates their achievement progress transcends 
that attained under usual school conditions. There 
remains, however, the question of the relative merit 
of various plans and techniques of adaptation within 
school groups. 

The literature affords numerous descriptions of 
adaptations and some reports of experimental studies, 
but the accumulation of evidence is too limited and 
fragmentary to justify any generalization in regard to 
the more effective plans and techniques of adaptation. 
Two additional limitations may be noted. First, until 
there is agreement in regard to the differentiation of 
the objectives there is no established criterion for judg- 
ing relative merit. One plan of adaptation may be 
better for one purpose and another plan better for 
another purpose. The second limitation stems from 
the fact that in most controlled experiments the evalu- 
ation of the procedures being compared is based upon 
averages. Since adaptations to individual differences 
are directed to those who deviate from the average, 
Such studies tend to obscure the effects of the pro- 
cedures applied. Hence, an accumulation of case 
studies of marked deviates would probably show 
greater outcomes from the procedures employed. 
However, it appears that the effectiveness of an adap- 
tation is determined by the extent to which it is 
Planned upon the basis of scientific information about 
individual differences in general and about the indi- 
vidual differences within the group to be dealt with. 
Furthermore, it is likely that the effectiveness of any 
attempt to adapt instruction to individual differences 
depends to a large degree upon the skill, persistence, 
and resourcefulness of the teacher. 'ঃ 

Beyond the question of relative effectiveness there is 
the practical consideration of the worth of the results 
of systematic adaptation. This is a question of values, 
and for its answer we must turn to the purposes of 
our schools for the criterion. Consideration of this 
question would transcend the purpose of the present 
article, but it may be noted that educational authorities 
point out that a democratic system of education de- 
mands that each individual have appropriate oppor- 
tunities to do his best and that training for individual 
competence is worth all it costs. 

Although the findings of research do not justify 
general statements relative to optimum plans and tech- 
niques of adaptation, a brief summary account may 
be suggestive. A teacher may also obtain helpful 
suggestions from descriptive accounts, especially those 
that report adaptations intelligently developed on the 
basis of scientific information about individual differ- 
ences (12, 29, 30, 38, 48, 51). The interested reader 
should also consult the articles on ARITHMETIC, READ- 
ING, and other school subjects. However, the reader 
should bear in mind that a plan of adaptation which 
is shown or judged to be effective in one situation may 
not be equally effective in another. 
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LABORATORY METHODS. A comprehensive plan pro- 
viding for a high degree of individualization of instruc- 
tion is commonly referred to as a “Jaboratory 
method.” In addition to instructional attention to indi- 
vidual pupils a laboratory method provides for vari- 
ations in rate of progress, and frequently there is a 
differentiation of objectives in the form of minimum 
essentials plus supplementary goals for the pupils who 
can attain them. In these ways pupil failure is 
avoided or at least minimized. The Winnetka plan 
may be noted as an illustration of laboratory methods. 
Its main features are: 

1. The curriculum is outlined in terms of the com- 
mon essentials on the one hand and group and creative 
activities on the other. 

2. The common essentials are to be subdivided into 
specific measurable units of achievement. 

3. Complete diagnostic tests are prepared to cover 
each of these units of achievement. 

4. Self-instructive and self-corrective practice ma- 
terials are prepared to enable children to get ready for 
the tests individually or to repair deficiencies shown 
by the tests. 

5. A simple record system is incorporated by means 
of which each child’s progress may be noted. 

6. Provision is made for individual subject promo- 
tions, not necessarily involving change of room but 
merely continuance from the completed unit in any 
subject to the next unit in that subject. 

7. Ample provision is made for a wide variety of 
socialized group work and creative activities. 

With this plan assignment booklets are used, mas- 
tery tests are an important part of the program, each 
pupil has a goal card, and time is budgeted. The 
materials used are appropriate to each child's particu- 
lar project and assignment. Class recitations are 
abandoned when work in skills is individualized. 

Evidence that the individualized program as de- 
veloped at Winnetka and elsewhere saves time has 
been reported by several authorities (61). The saving 
of time was 75 per cent in San Francisco and 50 per 
cent in Winnetka, In Los Angeles the child who 
Worked in the adjustment rooms proceeded on the 
average 3.36 times as fast as the child in regular class- 
rooms. Retardation in the Winnetka schools was re- 
duced, and the cost was found to be no greater than 
that for conventional programs. 

Another plan of instruction which emphasizes 
laboratory teaching is the Dalton Plan, the principal 
features of which are: freedom for the individual 
child to work on his assignment, economy through 
budgeting of time, and abandoning the fixed daily 
schedule. Differentiation of assignments for different 
ability levels is provided. During individual work and 
laboratory periods individual attention is assured as 
the teacher observes work and points out errors (2). 
Help is given on individual study difficulties. Pupils 
Tead and collect data on the assignment. The class- 
Toom is a workroom, not an oral recitation room. 
Self-corrective practice material is used. In the Dalton 
Plan there is correlation of assignments to provide 
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integration in the pupil's work. By means of depart- 
mental cooperation many overlappings are removed. 

Mayer-Oakes (31) adapted the Dalton plan success- 
fully to a village high school. He reported a gain of 
25 per cent in the proportion of students who passed 
the state-wide examinations when this instructional 
plan was used. Peters (41) using groups matched for 
intelligence experimented with the contract plan in 
contrast to the recitation plan. Results from thirteen 
experiments showed the superiority of the contract 
method. Thompson (54) in evaluating results from a 
controlled experiment did not find any special advan- 
tage for the Dalton plan. A modified Dalton plan 
was worked out successfully by Underhill (57). 

A third well-known laboratory method is the Mor- 
rison plan. In this plan sequence in units is pro- 
vided for, and guide sheets are used for lesson assign- 
ments. The classroom is transformed into a labora- 
tory. Units and assignments are differentiated for 
pupils of varying ability. The teacher is at hand to 
give personal guidance in the pupil's work and study 
activities. The Morrison plan has been used most 
generally with science teaching; 9 per cent of the 
secondary schools in the country reported using this 
plan in 1932 (4). 

LESS COMPREHENSIVE PLANS OF ADAPTATION. In 
addition to the relatively comprehensive plans of adap- 
tation referred to as laboratory methods, the literature 
includes descriptions of a number of procedures and 
devices such as differentiated assignments, supplemen- 
tary assignments, workbooks, self-teaching materials, 
supervised study, and the like (3, 21, 25, 26, 29, 32). 
Hildreth (24) summarized recommendations from 
teachers concerning ways of individualizing reading 
instruction. Bond (5) prepared a bulletin on the same 
subject and DeLong (10) described a plan for the 
primary grades. In the bulletin on adapting instruc- 
tion in arithmetic to individual differences Brueckner 
(7) described adjustments in curriculum and teaching 
procedures and the ways in which materials can be 
used to individualize instruction. 

There is also a limited number of reports of ex- 
perimental studies in which an attempt was made to 
determine the relative merit of two or more procedures. 
In Philadelphia (26) three devices for individualizing 
classroom work were employed in junior- and senior- 
high-school classes; these included differentiated unit 
assignments, grouping pupils within the classroom, and 
individual remedial exercises. There were three types 
of differentiated assignments: common assignments 
differentiated in rate, minimum and maximum assign- 
ments differentiated as to achievement-level expected, 
and common group objectives with special assign- 
ments for each pupil. In grouping pupils, committees 
were formed for special assignments, groups were 
organized on the basis of special assignments, and 
other groups were given remedial instruction. Highly 
satisfactory results were achieved with this program. 
Snader (47) individualized instruction in algebra 
through providing study guides instead of textbooks, 
putting problems on practice cards, and giving end 
tests to each pupil at the completion of a unit. A 
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pupil whose score fell below an arbitrary standard 
Was required to do more practice. Rolker (44) re- 
ported success in differentiating instruction for both 
bright and slow-learning pupils within the same class 
by varying the amount and kind of content through 
selection of instructional materials, adaptations of as- 
signments, variation in difficulty and type of questions 
and problems, method of procedure, and teaching 
techniques. 

Adjustment teachers and opportunity classes. The 
preceding sections have dealt with the individualiza- 
tion of instruction by the regular classroom teacher. 
In some schools the responsibility for much of the 
adaptation is assigned to another person. This “‘ad- 
justment teacher” works with the “laggards” and other 
pupils needing specialized instruction. These pupils 
may be dealt with individually or in groups commonly 
referred to as “opportunity classes.” Systematic pro- 
Vision for “coaching laggards” can be traced back to 
the Batavia Plan, initiated by Kennedy in 1898, which 
provided a second teacher for large classes. This plan 
attained a degree of popularity, but it has now been 
largely, if not wholly, replaced by opportunity classes 
and other plans of employing adjustment (helping) 
teachers (27). See ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—TIII. OR- 
GANIZATION ‘AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Guidance services. Within recent years the em- 
phasis on individualized instruction has encouraged 
the establishment of specialized guidance and pupil- 
adjustment services (16, 23, 27, 28, 40) in a number 
of school systems. Through these services teachers 
are furnished detailed information concerning pupil 
behavior, adjustment, and learning problems which 
enable them to plan more suitable programs and as- 
signments for the individual pupils within their class- 
rooms. Connected with these services will be found 
school psychologists, social workers, visiting teachers, 
and medical specialists who understand pupil prob- 
lems. These workers diagnose difficulties, recom- 
mend therapeutic measures, and counsel the child and 
his parents. Intensive studies are made of the more 
serious behavior problems and the most seriously re- 
tarded learners. The findings are interpreted in 
nontechnical terms for classroom teachers. See PROB- 
LEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS. 

Techniques employed by the personnel from such 
departments include objective testing of aptitudes and 
achievement, observation of the child at work in the 
classroom or laboratory, conferences with children’s 
parents and their teachers, case-study conferences of 
the various specialists who understand the child’s prob- 
lem from many angles, and improved individualized 
cumulative record keeping. In the high school these 
services are performed largely by counselors and per- 
sonnel workers who study the child’s problem as a 
Whole in a way that subject teachers are unable to 
do in a departmentalized program. The homeroom 
teacher who assumes responsibility for the adjustment 
of a class group throughout the term serves as the 
guidance counselor for the group. See PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK. 

Needed research. There are many promising lines 
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for research in individual differences because Of the 
many unanswered questions that arise. Suggestions 
are: better statistical formulation of trait differences 
and individual variability, the study of developmental 
trends in variability, more extensive study of trait 
differences through factor-analysis techniques, longi- 
tudinal studies. of individuals, investigations of differ- 
ences among pupils in interests and attitudes, study 
of the relation of the individual to the Eroup of which 
he is a part, more studies of prediction from Objective 
tests of traits, achievements, and capacities, and im- 
provement in trait measurement. 

There is little objective evidence to support the 
many proposals for adapting instruction to individual 
differences. Before such proposals can be evaluated 
much more information must be obtained about the 
nature of individual differences. For needed research 
in this area, see NATURE AND NURTURE; CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT—II. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. 

Some of the questions which are raised regarding 
the adaptation of instruction are: 

1. What are the results achieved by segregating 
pupils in ability groups? 

2. What is the effect of the flexible program as a 
substitute for ability grouping? 

3. What is the relation of class size to the problem 
of individualizing instruction? 

4. What are the age and grade levels at which indi- 
Vidualized techniques of various kinds are appropriate? 

5. In what ways can.the unified curriculum con- 
tribute most to individualization of instruction? 

6. What are the best ways of interpreting indi- 
vidual differences to teachers? To parents? 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Industrial educa- 
tion comprises two major areas—industrial arts and 
vocational-industrial education. Since both areas deal 
with the materials and processes of industry, they to- 
gether bear the name industrial education. They 
differ, however, in purpose and, to some degree, in 
method, and they deal with distinctly different groups 
of pupils or with the same pupils at different stages 
of learning. Industrial arts is a phase of general edu- 
cation designed to develop certain habits, attitudes, 
and abilities desirable for all citizens of an industrial 
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civilization regardless of their vocations. Vocational- 
industrial education is a phase of specific vocational 
education, designed to train prospective and employed 
workers for proficiency in industrial vocations. 

Education in the industrial arts is concerned with 
providing experiences for pupils which will aid them 
in understanding the industrial factors in their en- 
Vironment, in exploring their aptitudes for industrial 
occupations, in developing interest in modern industry, 
in finding desirable means of expressing their natural 
urge for constructive activity, and in developing good 
habits of attacking problems. Vocational-industrial 
education, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
Vocational education of youth and adults who have 
definitely chosen an industrial occupation as their 
means of making a livelihood, and its aim is strictly 
that of vocational training. It is therefore necessary 
throughout this presentation of the status of research 
in industrial education to differentiate between these 
two divisions or areas of the field (26, 29, 32, 34, 41, 
42, 46, 83). 

Quantitative research in industrial education has, 
to the present, played a minor part in the formulation 
Of administrative policies, the development of methods 
of teaching, and the procedures in curriculum con- 
struction. The amount of such research has not been 
large, due chiefly to the relatively short time since the 
establishment of industrial education as an organized 
School activity and to the slow development in colleges 
and universities of facilities for graduate study in this 
area. However, the literature of the field is not lack- 
ing in highly influential writings which are the result 
of very careful, analytical thinking by competent 
leaders. Important work has also been done in his- 
torical research and in the formulation of the funda- 
mental theories underlying industrial education, both 
as a phase of general education and as a phase of 
Vocational education. In very recent years progress 
has been made in the accumulation of reports of sci- 
entific research both in vocational-industrial education 
and in industrial-arts education (27). The growth of 
facilities for graduate study during the past twenty 
years promises more rapid progress in the development 
of quantitative research in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Since the establishment of the federal program of 
Vocational education, under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Act of February, 1917, 
many statistical reports of value have been published 
concerning numbers of pupils and teachers in trade 
and industrial schools, amounts of money expended 
by states and other political units, numbers of classes 
and schools of the different types fostered by federal 
subsidies, surveys of practice, compilations of state 
laws, and other similar data (14). These reports gave 
important information for current use by administra- 
tors and others interested in the growth of the pro- 
gram. At the present time, however, most of this 
material has only historic value because the figures 
given become out of date almost by the time of pub- 
lication. 

Industrial education inherently is peculiarly sensi- 
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tive to industrial and economic changes and is almost 
immediately responsive to them. Carefully conducted 
research projects in an important phase of the work 
will often present data that are obsolete by the time 
they are reported because of some unforeseen shift 
in the economic life of the nation. An interesting 
illustration of this situation is to be found in certain 
studies dealing with the general continuation school. 
Several excellent studies made of this type of indus- 
trial school have recently become of little use because 
of the growing inability of juveniles to secure Wage- 
Work. This inability to find employment is caused by 
the increasing public opposition to juvenile employ- 
ment and the growing substitution of machine oper- 
ations for those formerly performed by young workers. 
Thus the conditions this school was designed to meet 
have been almost completely altered, and the school 
itself is rapidly disappearing. The whole field is to a 
greater Or less degree similarly in a state of constant 
change, making only the most fundamental kinds of 
research of any permanent value. But, fortunately 
for all concerned, much of the research in other areas 
of education applies equally to industrial education 
and is being utilized by progressive teachers and ad- 
ministrators in this field. 

Since the amount of quantitative research is limited, 
any adequate account of industrial education must of 
necessity be based in part upon the analytical thinking 
of responsible leaders as recorded in the most influ- 
ential books in the field. Hence the classified bibliog- 
Taphy following this presentation contains not only 
Teports of research but other writings which have 
exerted considerable influence in the growth of indus- 
trial education in the United States. Several compre- 
hensive lists of theses dealing both with major and 
with minor studies have been included. Such a list of 
references should be more useful to the student of 
this subject field than one containing only important 
reports of historical and quantitative research. An 
attempt has been made arbitrarily to classify the refer- 
ences listed under broad headings to aid in locating 
material dealing with special aspects of the field. ট 

Historical development. To make clear the histori- 
cal development of industrial education in the United 
States, it is necessary to distinguish clearly between 
the growth of the two major divisions of the field. 
‘Their lines of growth have touched at several points 
but have, nevertheless, been quite distinct throughout 
(41, 49). The first division in. point of age is voca- 
tional-industrial education, whose roots constitute the 
history of apprenticeship, the most ancient type 0! 
education known (38). The second division, indus- 
trial-arts education, has its roots in the educations 
theories of the Renaissance and the Reformation an 
in the work of Comenius (1592-1670), Locke (1632- 
1704), Francke (1663-1727), Rousseau (1712-1778), 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), Fellenberg (TTI 
Froebel (1783-1852), Cygnaeus (1810-1888), ব্য 
Vos (1830-1890), and Salomon (1849-1907) (30, 41, 
47, 49). 

Modern vocational-industrial education is the el 
diate product of the effort to find an effective subs 
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tute for the traditional type of apprenticeship which 
was almost completely destroyed by the industrial 
revolution; while modern industrial-arts education is 
the evolved product of the “manual-training move- 
ment” inaugurated by Woodward, Runckle, Bellficld, 
and others during the 1880's and 1890's (30, 31, 40, 
48, 49). The leaders of the manual-training move- 
ment thought that manual training, being basic in 
character and not specific trade training, constituted 
an effective foundation for all the industrial trades and 
afforded an adequate school preparation for all the 
industrial vocations. Pedagogically it was founded 
upon the then generally accepted faculty psychology 
and was believed to discharge the full duty of the 
school for industrial education since it trained the 
“mechanical faculties” and developed those general- 
ized traits of the skilled mechanic necessary for suc- 
cess. Hence, its emphasis was upon the development 
of certain faculties and, above all other considerations, 
it was said to be “disciplinary,” “educative,” and 
“fundamental” in character. Its advocates recognized 
the need of specific trade training but emphatically 
denied that such training was a proper function of 
the “common schools” and insisted that it should, 
therefore, be provided by private and not by public 
agencies (30, 31, 39, 40, 51, 52). Its apologists, how- 
ever, thought that when manual training became a 
universal offering of the secondary schools the problem 
of industrial education would be solved (39, 51). 
Meanwhile vocational-industrial education was left to 
private trade schools, to the haphazard processes of 
the “pick-up” method, and to industrial-corporation 
schemes of employee training (41). 
Vocational-industrial education did not become a 
recognized problem in the United States until the 
unprecedented industrial expansion of the 1870's and 
1880's (39). The disappearance of the excellent craft 
apprenticeship of the colonial period and the failure 
of both labor and industry to find an adequate substi- 
tute adapted to machine production during the first 
half of the nineteenth century precipitated the prob- 
lem. The exploitation of child labor by the socially 
uncontrolled industries under the name of apprentice- 
Ship aroused the bitter opposition of labor to the 
Widespread development of such “apprenticeship.” 
Many of the controversies between organized labor 
and industry during the earlier history of the modern 
factory in the United States were caused by what 
labor called the substitution of apprentices for men. 
This led to radical reductions in the number of ap- 
Prentices permitted by labor regulations and to a re- 
Actionary attitude on the part of organized labor 
toward the development of an adequate, modern ap- 
Prenticeship and toward all forms of privately sup- 
Ported trade training. The unfortunate aspect of the 
long Controversy is that the underlying cause was not 
Senuine apprenticeship at all, but child labor, the pri- 
Mary purpose of which was cheap labor and not 
Industrial education. Thus the failure of organized 
labor to provide for or to encourage effective programs 
Of industrial education delayed for many years any 
intelligent effort to provide an adequate supply of 
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trained workers for American industries. Industry 
was forced to look chiefly to European sources of 
supply for its skilled workers, and its ability to draw 
On those sources further delayed an effective attack 
on the problem of vocational-industrial education in 
the United States (41, 49). 

After 1870 privately endowed trade schools and 
plant, or corporation, schools began to appear. Among 
the early ones were those of Hoe and Company of 
New York City, 1872; Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, 1888; General Electric Company, 1901; Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, 1901; International Harvester 
Company, 1903; Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
1902; Boston Trade School for Girls, 1904; the 
Philadelphia Trade School! for Girls, 1916; New York 
Trade School, 1881; Baron de Hirsch Trade School of 
New York, 1891; Williamson Free School of Mechan- 
ical Trades near Philadelphia, 1888; David Rankin Jr. 
School of Mechanical Trades of St. Louis, 1909; and 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis, 1914 (41, 45, 49). These schools per- 
formed an important educational service but were too 
few in number and too restricted in the range of their 
offerings to make a significant contribution to the solu- 
tion of the rapidly growing problem of keeping Amer- 
ican industry supplied with skilled mechanics. Before 
1900 most of the efforts to meet the needs of industry 
for trained men were sporadic, uninformed, and con- 
ceived in the characteristically individualistic spirit of 
that era. Broadly conceived plans designed to serve 
the general welfare did not appear before the closing 
years of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

‘Three notable reports on industrial education ap- 
peared during that decade, and a most significant 
Organized movement was initiated. In 1902 and 
again in 1910 the United States Commissioner of 
Labor published a remarkably comprehensive survey 
of industrial education in Europe and in the United 
States. These reports gave to advocates of industrial 
education factual bases for their claims. Even more 
influential was the important “Douglass Commission 
Report” in 1906. This was a result of a carefully 
made study of industrial education in Massachusetts 
by a commission appointed by Governor Douglass. It 
attracted attention throughout the nation and resulted 
in a greatly increased interest in vocational-industrial 
education. In the same year the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education was organized 
with Henry S. Pritchett as president, and that event 
marks the beginning of efforts to develop a national 
program of vocational education of lower than college 
grade. 

It was chiefly through the efforts of this organiza- 
tion that the Federal Vocational Education Act was 
drafted and finally passed by the Congress in 1917. 
Since that date the growth of vocational-industrial edu- 
cation has been continuous, rapid, and nation-wide in 
scope (14). Meanwhile programs of employee train- 
ing by large industrial corporations and trade asso- 
ciations have also had a widespread development. 

Throughout the history of vocational-industrial edu- 
cation in the United States as a public enterprise, there 
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has been a division of opinion as to the relative de- 
sirability of what are known as the “unit-control” and 
the “dual-control” types of administration. Under a 
unit-control system both general education and voca- 
tional education are administered by the same au- 
thorities and supported from the same educational 
funds. Under a dual-control system the adminis- 
trations of the two phases of public education are kept 
entirely separate and are supported by separate tax 
levies. In 1906 the Douglass Commission recom- 
mended to the legislature of Massachusetts that a 
special commission be set up to administer the in- 
dustrial-education program proposed. Such a com- 
mission was created in 1906, but in 1909 its work was 
merged with that of a new State Board of Education 
(31, 39, 42). Under the State Board of Education the 
local communities were permitted to operate their 
Vocational programs either under a separate board or 
under the regular local school committee. In Wiscon- 
Sin a dual-control system was established and is still 
in operation. After the passage of the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act in 1917 there was considerable 
discussion over the question of dual versus unit con- 
trol. The administration of the act distinctly implied 
the desirability of the dual-control system. However, 
most of the states designated existing educational 
agencies as the special legal agencies required by the 
federal law in the administration of vocational educa- 
tion, thus making the state educational administration 
Virtually a unit-control system. A few states have a 
modified dual control, but it appears quite clear that 
the American people are now generally committed to 
the principle of a single control for both general and 
Vocational education (11, 38, 42). 

‘The growing reluctance of industry to employ boys 
and girls under 18 years of age has, during recent 
Years, caused a renewed interest in all types of public- 
school programs of industrial education. Since 1930 
special emphasis has been placed upon programs of 
industrial education involving modern forms of co- 
Operative apprentice training, in which the schools, 
labor groups, and employers ‘jointly provide such 
training (31, 41, 45, 49). 

Industrial-arts education had its beginning as an 
Organized enterprise in 1880 when Calvin M. Wood- 
ward opened the St. Louis Manual Training School. 
‘The courses of shopwork were based upon those de- 
veloped by Della Vos in the Imperial Technical School 
of Moscow, Russia. An exhibit of the work of that 
famous school appeared at the Centennial Exposition 
in 1876 at Philadelphia and provided the clue to the 
type of work adaptable to secondary-school condi- 
tions for which Woodward was searching (35). With 
certain necessary modifications this “Russian System,” 
as developed at the St. Louis Manual Training School, 
remained the standard form of educational shop 
courses in the secondary schools of the United States 
for many years. These courses consisted of carefully 
graded series of exercises, or “models,” based upon 
detailed analyses of tool processes. Emphasis was 
placed upon accuracy and correctness of procedure. 
The leaders of the manual-training movement stressed 
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the general educative, as contrasted with the specific 
Occupational-training, values of the work. Almost im- 
mediately similar courses were organized in other 
privately supported schools and within two years of 
the opening of the St. Louis school manual training 
began to appear in the public schools. Its Erowth was 
rapid and widespread both in elementary grades and 
in secondary schools. After 1888 the Swedish sloyd, 
as it was developed by Salomon in Sweden and by 
Larsson in Boston, began to exert considerable influ 
ence upon the movement. The sloyd type of hand- 
Work was as much concerned as was manual training 
with accuracy and disciplinary procedures, but it con- 
sidered also “the utility of the models in the home or 
to the children personally” and the “development of 
the sense of the form and beauty.” These two new 
elements were vital to a continued development of 
industrial activities in the schools and, combining them 
with the established courses of manual training, 
placed these courses on an enduring foundation as a 
phase of general education. 

The concept that the development of a sense of 
form and beauty is an important aim of manual train- 
ing was greatly strengthened by the “arts and crafts 
movement,” started in England by William Morris 
and his associates. It was an effort to put into practice 
the teachings of Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin, 
Who protested against the prevailing ugliness of manu- 
factured products and advocated a return to the more 
artistic practices of the artist craftsman of earlier 
times. The effects of this movement on manual train- 
ing were seen chiefly in a greater interest in good 
design of: the projects made in the school shops and 
in efforts more closely to relate the shopwork to art 
instruction (31, 32, 40). 

The most significant influence in the evolution of 
modern industrial education, however, was the voca- 
tional-education movement which began to be felt 
during the closing years of the first decade of the 
present century. Since the popular mind throughout 
the history of manual training persisted in thinking of 
it as vocational education, as did also not a few shop 
and drawing teachers, some of the leaders of the voca- 
tional-education movement thought the early success 
of their efforts depended upon discrediting manual 
training. The second Massachusetts Commission Re- 
port of 1908 spoke of manual training as “an ex- 
cellent educational exercise” but regarded it as having 
“nothing or next to nothing to do with trade instruc- 
tion.” This disparaging of the vocational values in 
manual training caused some alarm among its advo- 
cates and resulted in an effort to make the school 
shopwork more representative of modern industrial 
practices. A larger use of factory machines and 
methods of construction became common in the sec- 
ondary schools and increased attention was given to 
imparting a body of industrial information through 
shop lectures, factory visitation, and special class 
assignments of written or oral reports. This growing 
use of “content materials” in shop courses was thought 
to have enhanced the educative value of the work and 
caused many to feel that the traditional name of 
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“manual training" no longer was suitable for this edu- 
cationally enriched form of instruction (31, 49). 

Meanwhile those interested in elementary manual 
training were working along similar lines of content 
enrichment. Of particular interest was the work being 
done by Bonser and Russell at Teachers College in 
developing elementary courses rich in activities and 
instructional materials designed to lead to an under- 
standing of the evolution of the industrial arts of the 
race upon which modern civilization is based. Charles 
R. Richards of Teachers College, in an editorial pub- 
lished in Manual Training Magazine, October 1904, 
suggested that such work should be called “Industrial 
Arts." There was general dissatisfaction with the term 
“manual training,” and numerous substitute names 
were used, but gradually the whole area of nonvoca- 
tional-industrial education, in both the elementary and 
the secondary schools, has come to be known as “in- 
dustrial arts.” While industrial arts undoubtedly pos- 
sesses much basic vocational value for those who 
will become industrial workers, it has developed in the 
schools as a phase of general education, leaving the 
vocational emphasis to the division of industrial edu- 
cation known as “vocational-industrial education” (31, 
33, 34, 43). 

During the years since the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Act of 1917, the growth of 
both vocational-industrial education and industrial arts 
in the public schools has been remarkable. In 1918 
there were enrolled in federally aided classes 117,934 
students; in 1928 the enrollment was 537,611; in 1932 
it was 560,150; but in 1936 the number dropped to 
537,151 due, obviously, to the influence of the business 
“depression” of the early 1930's. In 1936 supplemen- 
tary federal legislation greatly increased the financial 
aid to vocational education and the enrollment for 
1937 rose to 580,905. All present indications point 
toward more rapid growth in the years immediately 
ahead. World War IT gave a great impetus to this 
area of industrial education (11, 14). 

The development of industrial arts has been affected 
by the federal aid to vocational-industrial education. 
Government aid not only has stimulated general in- 
terest in both divisions of industrial education but also 
has caused a healthful rivalry between those engaged 
in the respective phases of the field. Other factors 
Which have played an influential part in the rapid ex- 
pansion of programs of industrial arts are: (a) the 
large increase in high-school enrollments during recent 
Years, bringing into the secondary schools great num- 
bers of boys and girls who seem unable to become 
Interested in “academic” subjects; (b) the growing 
tendency to provide industrial-arts activities for girls; 
(c) the development of junior high schools, which 
from the beginning have given special emphasis to 
Practical-arts subjects; (d) the implications of mod- 
ern theories of education which stress as means of 
learning the importance of activity and dynamic, con- 
structive experience as contrasted with passive learn- 
Ing and vicarious experience. 

Accurate figures showing growth in numbers en- 
rolled in industrial-arts classes are not available. One 
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survey, however, shows that in 17,632 schools studied, 
4 out of every 5 shop pupils are in nonvocational 
courses (75). All indications clearly suggest rapid 
and continuous expansion of this phase of industrial 
education in the public schools (29, 75). 

The urgent need for trained workers which con- 
fronted industry during the two World Wars and 
throughout the inflation years following each war 
greatly stimulated the growth of corporation schools. 
These schools now seem to be accepted as necessary 
features of the personnel programs of most large in- 
dustrial corporations (73). 

Theory and purposes. The underlying educational 
theory of modern industrial education is not a special, 
separate group of educational concepts but is rather 
an extension or special interpretation of those widely 
accepted educational doctrines which are distinctly 
democratic, social, and pragmatic. It is based both 
upon the specific economic and social needs of the 
citizens of an industrial society and upon the factors 
conditioning the perpetuity and progress of an indus- 
trial social order. This means that it is concerned 
with the individual's growth and adjustment under 
modern economic conditions and with the betterment 
of those conditions. Hence, it has psychological, 
moral, and spiritual aspects as well as economic and 
Social features. Because industrial education has been 
an evolving phase of modern education, its philosophy 
has exhibited a shifting of emphasis and a continuous 
revision of its formulations and terminology. While 
both industrial-arts education and vocational-industrial 
education have kept step with the changing theories 
of education in general, each has had its own char- 
acteristic expositions of basic theory. 

Vocational-industrial education is based upon the 
democratic theory that all youths, irrespective of eco- 
nomic and social status, have the right to be prepared 
for effective vocational participation. It is further 
based upon a recognition of the social need for trained 
workers to perform the industrial work of society. 
Besides the individual and the social-economic con- 
siderations, the growing acceptance of vocation as one 
of the major institutions, along with home, state, 
church, and school, gives particular significance to all 
organized vocational education. Indeed there are 
those who hold that vocation is the chief integrating 
factor both in the life of the individual and in the 
progress of society and that it not only becomes the 
center around which one’s life is organized but also 
is the primary means through which a life is given 
expression and makes its chief contribution to society. 
Vocation means far more in modern thought than a 
mere means of maintaining existence. Stone says that 
the trend is to regard vocation as the dominant insti- 
tution, rather than the home, state, or church, as at 
various times in the past (29). Hence, to provide 
effective vocational education becomes one of the 
major obligations of organized society, and in an in- 
dustrial society vocational-industrial education is a 
major aspect of this obligation. 

Vocational-industrial education is not primarily con- 
cerned with culture, appreciation, and intelligent con- 
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sumption but with vocational skills, technical knowl- 
edge, and vocational attitudes which make for effective 
production. Therefore, it must use procedures in 
both administration and method which promote those 
ends without regard to the traditional procedures of 
general or cultural education, which have a different 
purpose. Furthermore, its teachers must be master 
craftsmen as well as teachers, and its pupils should be 
persons with a definite vocational purpose. In this 
Sense it is designed for a select group and not for all 
pupils of a given age group as may be the case in 
general education. The content of courses must come 
directly from analyses of the vocations, and methods 
must be determined by the character of the materials 
and skills involved. Since pupils are being prepared 
for adjustment to very specific vocational practices 
and environmental conditions, these practices and-en- 
vironmental factors must be present. as far as possible, 
in the training experience. The work done must deal 
with real problems taken directly from the vocation 
for which the learners are being trained. The par- 
ticular habits needed for success in the specific occu- 
pation for which training is given must be the habits 
developed by the learner. This principle applies to 
both skill habits and thought habits. Sufficient repeti- 
tion must be provided to fix these habits. Market de- 
mands must be met by the training given. The ad- 
ministration of vocational-industrial training programs 
must be flexible in order to adjust itself quickly to 
changing market needs. These are the major con- 
siderations underlying effective programs of vocational 
training for specific industrial jobs and vocations (11, 
38, 46, 81, 96). 

While the theories and purposes of vocational-indus- 
trial education usually appear to be very simple and 
clear, there is a growing tendency to question the 
apparent simplicity of the problem. There are those 
Who insist that the rapid changes in industry and in- 
creasing substitution of machines for hands make 
necessary a broad foundational training in industrial 
skills and technical knowledge upon which narrow 
specialization can be quickly built, thus making for 
vocational versatility. There is increasing evidence to 
support this theory, but little has been done to change 
the earlier practice of providing only narrow special- 
ization as the most desirable type of training (11). 

Another trend is to regard vocational guidance as 
a necessary step in the process of vocational-industrial 
education. This has been strikingly exemplified in a 
ruling by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that federal vocational-education funds may be 
used for paying salaries of vocational-guidance super- 
Visors, These new ideas are serving to modify con- 
siderably the earlier theories of writers in the voca- 
tional-industrial division of industrial education (11, 
37, 38, 42, 46). 

The basic theory of industrial arts is that of “learn- 
ing by doing.” It is the essential meaning of the edu- 
cational precepts of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, 
Froebel, Cygnaeus, Della Vos, Salomon, and Wood- 
ward. These educational thinkers and reformers pos- 
sessed in common one fundamental notion, namely, 
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that children learn best through active participation in 
concrete experiences which have to do with the phe. 
nomena of their physical and social environment. 
They believed that the growing mind of the child 
learns most readily to think clearly and effectively 
When engaged in thinking about doing while engaged 
in doing. Rousseau succinctly expressed this idea 
when he said: “Emile will learn more by one hour of 
manual labor than he will retain from a whole day's 
verbal instruction. . . . If, instead of making a child 
stick to his books, I employ him in a Workshop, his 
hands labor to the profit of his mind. . . .» This is 
the fundamental concept underlying the thinking of 
both the Renaissance and the modern advocates of 
educational handwork. Bellfield, Hamm, Butler, Ben- 
nett, Richards, Bonser, Russell, Dewey, and all the 
others who have been strong advocates of industrial 
arts have stressed the belief that through such experi- 
ences the child’s “hands labor to the profit of his 
mind.” It is of interest to note that whereas the 
earlier advocates of this doctrine based their belief 
upon the precepts of faculty psychology and the later 
and present-day advocates base theirs upon modern 
psychology, the doctrine itself remains unchanged (29, 
30, 47, 48). 

There have been, and are, many corollaries to the 
basic doctrine, and numerous statements of objectives 
are predicated upon it and them; these statements of 
objectives frequently undergo modifications, but the 
educational foundation of all industrial-arts work in 
the schools is still that expressed by Rousseau. The 
evidence of its soundness seems increasingly convinc- 
ing and is seldom questioned today. Atleast one care- 
ful research project offers specific evidence. Theresa 
Gunther (92) found in a study of elementary-school 
children that they acquire industrial knowledge in their 
industrial-arts classes better through manipulative par- 
ticipation than through conventional methods of teach- 
ing the same knowledge. They also retain what is 
learned longer and with more accuracy of recall when 
taught facts through manual activity. She further 
found that children without previous manipulative ex- 
perience in a given type of industrial materials learn 
as great a number of facts as those with such experi 
ence and that one type of industrial-arts activity is as 
effective as another in teaching facts. The educational 
quotients of pupils did not prove to be determining 
factors in the relative effectiveness of the manipulative- 
participation method of instruction. 

However, the present-day theory of industrial arts 
goes far beyond the doctrine of its value as a means 
of mental growth and of learning facts. It is held by 
many that it is a highly effective means of developing 
creative thinking and of releasing or satisfying the 
normal creative urge of the human mind. Likewise 
it offers a most desirable opportunity for self-expres- 
sion in a way most typical of racial evolution, namely, 
the making of useful objects. As the race has evolv 
mainly through creative expression in the practical 
arts, so does the child develop through such expres- 
sion. Furthermore, desirable habits of analysis, plan- 
ning, concentration, and accuracy are develope 
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naturally as a consequence of the necessary procedures 
in constructive work with tools and materials. These 
and other educative theories of the project method 
have long been accepted as indisputable by leaders and 
teachers in the industrial-arts field. Character devel- 
opment and appreciation of materials, workmanship, 
and design are also values claimed in the theory of 
this work (28, 29, 39, 47, 48). 

The theory of industrial arts, however, reaches be- 
yond the realm of mere individual growth to social 
meanings as well. Perhaps the most ubiquitous and 
obtrusive factor in our environment is modern indus- 
try, its materials, processes, and problems; hence, any 
education designed to prepare youth for intelligent, 
effective citizenship in the modern world must equip 
for understanding and dealing with modern industry 
and its problems and products. A major function of 
industrial arts in the secondary school is to provide 
this equipment through participation in the activities 
typical of industry and through the technical informa- 
tion which accompanies instruction in school-shop 
work. This function is increasingly recognized as 
fundamental in the theory of industrial arts. Other 
social functions widely accepted as basic are the con- 
sumer values inherent in the knowledge of materials, 
workmanship, and utility of industrial products gained 
through the work of the school shops. These are held 
to be particularly pertinent in an age that is all but 
surfeited with a plethora of consumable goods and 
services of an almost limitless variety. Increasing at- 
tention is being given to the greater exploitation of 
the consumer values in this field of study. Another 
widely accepted value is the contribution which indus- 
trial-arts experiences often make to the wholesome 
use of leisure time. As the technological develop- 
ments in business and industry make possible, if not 
imperative, more leisure time, the wise use of this 
surplus time becomes an important social concern. 
The skills and interests developed in the school shops 
and drafting rooms often provide the incentive and 
the abilities requisite for a useful and pleasurable 
utilization of leisure time. One other value which 
plays a large part in present-day theory is that of self- 
testing or vocational guidance. It is believed that the 
practical activities of the industrial-arts pupil offer an 
exceptionally effective means for him to determine his 
basic interests and aptitudes with reference to a large 
group of modern vocations. There can be little doubt 
that school shops often serve this purpose (30, 32, 34, 
40, 43, 44, 47). 

Based upon the theories enumerated above and 
other doctrines concerning industrial arts, many have 
undertaken to formulate definite statements of the 
Objectives. The number and range of such statements 
are very large. Voth and Hunter (26) have compiled 
a list of statements of aims from 199 published 
Sources. Some of these deal with specific subjects, 
Such as printing, woodwork, drawing, etc., while 
Others deal with the field as a whole. While there 
is, of course, much duplication, the variations are 
amazingly large. There is no one set of statements 
universally held, but the nine objectives appearing in 
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the bulletin of the American Vocational Association, 
Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts, is probably 
the most widely accepted pronouncement and the most 
influential at this time (28). 

A significant feature of the theories and purposes 
of both industrial-arts and vocational-industrial edu- 
cation is that they are not static but evolving. They 
have been influenced by the most advanced educational 
thought of the times, and the close relationship of 
industrial education with economic and social life 
makes inevitable changing emphases in its basic 
theories as the essential facts of social and economic 
life undergo important developments from time to 
time. 

Types of schools and classes. Considering, first, 
industrial-arts schools and classes, one finds that it is 
not uncommon for the program of activities to extend 
from the first grade through the senior high school. 
A fairly typical plan of offerings is the following: in 
grade 1 through grade 4, under the instruction of the 
regular teachers, the pupils do very simple handwork 
of a character to exemplify concretely the life of the 
family and the community both in earlier and in mod- 
ern times. Such work is closely correlated with and 
serves to vitalize studies in art, history, geography, 
civics, and English. The children work out projects 
illustrative of Indian life showing in miniature form 
the shelter, clothing, pottery, weapons, foods, and 
customs of the American Indian. In similar manner 
they develop projects showing American colonial life, 
Western pioneer life, and modern houses, towns, 
farms, vehicles for transportation, etc. They make 
dolls, doll clothing, clay utensils, small rugs, miniature 
furniture, etc. The play spirit is fully capitalized in 
teaching the importance of work and the practical arts 
of the race in maintaining and developing the com- 
mon life. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the children work 
under special teachers, and the activity centers on a 
study of the important industries rather than on a 
study of the family and community. In these classes 
the work stresses important materials, such as clays, 
textiles, paper, wood, leather, etc. together with the 
related industries. In simple form the children make 
paper, useful clay objects, small books, simple wooden 
objects, pieces of cloth, rugs, etc. and learn to use the 
simple tools necessary in working the various mate- 
rials. Up to this point the emphasis is not upon skill 
but upon the significance of the industries, processes, 
and materials involved. 

From the sixth grade the boys enter the junior-high- 
school shops, where the work becomes more technical 
in character and greater attention is given to tech- 
niques in the use of typical industrial tools and the 
simpler machines. The subjects most commonly found 
are woodwork, electrical work, metals, and mechani- 
cal drawing. Modern industrial methods are stressed, 
and the pupil is led toward an interest in and under- 
standing of modern industry. Related studies of occu- 
pations through special class talks, library assignments, 
factory visitation, and the use of slides and films are 
provided. The pupil is encouraged to think of his 
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own abilities and interests in view of his future voca- 
tional choices. 

There is wide variation in the types of shops pro- 
vided at this level. Some schools have a series of 
unit shops, such as a woodshop, a sheet-metal shop, an 
electrical shop, a print shop, etc.; and each boy spends 
a certain amount of time in each shop in sequence 
through the whole offering during the junior-high- 
school period. In other schools the courses are ar- 
ranged in general shops where from three to six or 
even more types of work are offered in one large shop. 
In some cases there are provided specialized general 
shops: e.g. a general woodshop in which several 
branches of woodwork are taught; a general metal 
shop in which electrical work and two or more types 
of cold-metal work are taught. Mechanical drawing 
may be a unit of work in a general shop or a separate 
subject running parallel to the shop courses. General 
shops further differ as to their organization. In some 
cases the equipment is arranged in groups by subject 
fields, and the class is divided into equal groups each 
Working on a different subject. At the end of a given 
period of time, as six or eight weeks, the groups 
“‘Fotate” so that by the end of the junior-high-school 
years all groups have worked in all the subject fields. 
Another type of general shop is that in which all 
members of the class are occupied, for example, with 
woodwork, then all with electrical work, then, in turn, 
all with sheet-metal work (10, 29, 99). 

Another junior-high-school type of shop organiza- 
tion is known as the “laboratory of industries.” This 
type is a large general shop offering experiences in as 
large a number of industrial subjects as practicable, 
and special emphasis is placed upon industrial infor- 
mation rather than upon hand skills. Usually the 
classes in such shops are elaborately organized to 
simulate as far as possible the typical factory organ- 
ization. For example, a student acts as general super- 
intendent, others are designated as assistant superin- 
tendents, foremen, safety engineers, stock clerks, 
efficiency engineers, purchasing agents, personnel di- 
rectors, etc. ‘There are many degrees of elaborateness 
of the schemes of organization. The value of placing 
responsibility upon pupils as well as the concrete man- 
ner of interpreting modern industry which such class 
organizations afford is apparent (94). 

Still another type of junior-high-school shop is the 
home-mechanics shop. It differs from other forms of 
the general shop chiefly in the content of the course. 
The work is confined largely to repair of objects 
brought from their homes by the pupils and to making 
Objects needed or used in the homes of the pupils. 
Such courses are usually based upon surveys of me- 
chanical jobs commonly 5erformed in the home and 
of Objects which boys can make which are commonly 
needed in the home. 

Much attention has been given during recent years 
to the development of industrial arts in the junior high 
school and remarkable progress has been made in 
both the extent and range of the work offered. Ina 
United States Office of Education study (75-1938) it 
Was found that more than two thirds of all registra- 
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tions in shop courses were in the seventh and ei 
grades. Hence, the junior-high-school Shop seems to 
be the focal point of the whole program of industrial 
arts, and experimentation with new types of 
courses and organizations at this level may be ex- 
pected to continue during the years immediately ahead. 

In the senior high school the prevalent type is the 
unit shop. In small schools the courses commonly 
found are a one-semester or one-year course in Wood. 
work and a beginning course in mechanical drawing. 
These courses are almost invariably elective for boys. 
In large towns the high school may provide a Variety 
of unit courses, the number depending on the size of 
the town and of the school. The unit-shop courses 
usually found are woodwork (including benchwork 
and cabinetwork), sheet-metal work, electrical WOrk, 
auto mechanics, printing, and machine shop. In most 
Cases one year or two years of mechanical drawing are 
offered. In addition to these the following are some- 
times found: patternmaking, molding and foundry, 
concrete work, machine drawing, and architectural 
drawing. 

In the larger cities the types of industrial-arts pro- 
grams vary with the type of school. A very common 
practice is to provide several distinct curriculums, one 
being the industrial-arts curriculum. This is found 
usually in large cosmopolitan high schools. In such 
Cases a variety of shop courses covering three or four 
years of work, together with from two to four years 
of mechanical drawing, is provided. In other such 
Schools there is a core curriculum required of all and 
a large number of elective courses, the industrial-arts 
courses being among the electives. In some cities there 
are found distinct types of high schools including what 
are variously called mechanic-arts high schools, 
manual-training high schools, and technical high 
schools. There is no standard practice with reference 
to the offerings of such schools and the particular 
name used is not indicative of any generally recog- 
nized curriculum program. In general the three terms 
mentioned above are applied to schools of a nonvoca- 
tional character which stress shopwork, mechanical 
drawing, and science in their graduation requirements. 
Such schools base their curriculums upon the assump- 
tion that their graduates will either enter engineering 
colleges or engage in some industrial pursuit. How- 
ever, they frequently do not provide courses designed 
to train boys and girls for specific trades. During 
very recent years there has appeared a tendency to 
include trade courses in technical high schools, but 
such courses are rarely substituted for the traditional 
technical high-school courses and are offered for those 
Who are not looking toward technical jobs in industry 
(37, 41, 49, 79). 

There is a growing uncertainty with respect to the 
function and probable future of industrial arts at the 
senior-high-school level. There are some who con- 
tend that all shop and mechanical-drawing courses 
beyond the ninth grade should be strictly vocational 
in character; others feel that a diversified, broadly 
educative type of shop training is more than 0 
needed now as a foundation for an apprenticeship of 
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some sort after graduation. Employment and indus- 
trial-production conditions are changing so rapidly 
that none can predict with assurance future develop- 
ments in senior-high-school industrial arts. 

Since vocational-industrial education is not general 
but specific in purpose, it has to provide numerous 
types of offerings. In the United States are to be 
found the following specialized industrial schools and 
courses: evening schools, full-time day trade schools, 
corporation schools, general continuation schools, part- 
time trade-extension schools, cooperative part-time 
classes, correspondence schools, and conference 
courses for foremen and other industrial executives. 
Each is designed to meet the specific needs of some 
particular type of worker or group of industrial em- 
ployees. With the exception of the full-time day trade 
schools all the schools and courses listed are designed 
for post-employment instruction and primarily for 
upgrading employed workers rather than for basic or 
preparatory training. 

The evening industrial school is chiefly concerned 
with giving instruction to adult workers in mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, English, and drawing related 
to the trades practiced by its pupils. It also offers 
instruction in mechanical processes which the worker 
is unable to learn in his job experiences but which are 
necessary for a complete trade training or for purposes 
Of preparing for promotion in his trade. Because of 
the limitations under which evening instruction must 
be given, basic trade training is rarely attempted; it is 
usually supplementary or “upgrading” in character. 
The full-time unit-trade school is a full-time day 
School designed to give basic trade training to young 
persons intending to become skilled mechanics. Such 
training usually enables the graduates of the courses 
to enter the trades studied as advanced apprentices. 
The corporation school, as the name suggests, is con- 
ducted by an industrial plant for the purpose of pro- 
viding needed industrial education for its employees. 
These schools are almost invariably part-time schools 
and supplement the learning gained while engaged in 
production work. ‘The general continuation school 
is designed to provide needed instruction in health, 
citizenship, English, science, etc. for juveniles who are 
employed. Such employees usually attend school 
One day or, in some cases, one-half day per week, 
Spending the remainder of the work week in the fac- 
tory on production jobs. ‘The part-time trade-extension 
school deals with needed supplementary or related 
instruction for apprentices and other employees who 
Are engaged in trade work and are able to attend 
school part of the working time for such instruction. 
The cooperative part-time school differs from the part- 
time trade-extension school in that the employer hires 
two apprentices or learners for one job and each 
Youth spends half his working time in school and half 
On the job (14, 41, 45, 49, 69). 

Correspondence schools provide courses, sent by 
mail to industrial workers, which offer instruction in 
related academic and technical subjects needed for a 
well-balanced trade training but which cannot be ac- 
quired merely from experience on the job. As the 
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name implies, conference courses provided for fore- 
men and other executives are conducted by the confer- 
ence or discussion method and are designed to increase 
the proficiency of industrial executives. These courses 
are usually conducted within industrial plants by a 
conference leader provided either by public education 
agencies or by the management of the plant. 

To enable small schools to provide “ocational train- 
ing for the boys and girls of the community who de- 
Sire it, there has been developed during recent years 
What is known as the diversified-industries program. 
This is a program of part-time education specially 
designed for the small town or nonindustrial city by 
which the school, working through a “coordinator,” 
attempts to find part-time jobs for all young persons 
Who desire to learn a trade or job. The coordinator 
places the trainees in shops, small factories, stores, 
ete. where they can learn the jobs they desire to hold. 
The proprietor agrees to teach the skills the pupil 
wants to learn, and the school agrees to teach the re- 
lated skills and facts in English, mathematics, science, 
etc. The coordinator supervises the training of those 
under his charge to see that they make desirable 
progress and that they receive the instruction prom- 
ised them. He is an employee of the school. There 
has been a considerable expansion of this type of 
program in recent years, and it seems to be Erowing 
in popularity. 

In all these types of schools, programs, and courses 
the controlling purpose is to meet the particular needs 
of individuals who are trying to prepare themselves 
for specific trades or industrial jobs. The characteristic 
spirit of vocational-industrial schools and classes is of 
necessity that of adaptability to ascertained individual 
needs. Hence the widest variations in types of classes, 
procedures, and course plans are to be found. These 
variations, both in industrial-arts and in vocational- 
industrial education, make the problems of adminis- 
tration, supervision, instruction, and teacher training 
and selection very complicated and difficult. They 
make standardization of either practice or course or- 
ganization impossible and require flexibility and fre- 
quent change as conditions of success (37). 

Selection and organization of instructional material. 
Throughout the history of industrial education the 
Organization of instructional material has been recog- 
nized as a problem of major importance. It was their 
inability to find a satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem which kept both Runkle and Woodward from 
launching their schemes of school-shop instruction 
long after they were convinced of the urgent need for 
such instruction (35). The method of organization of 
instructional materials developed by Della Vos in the 
Imperial Technical School in Moscow, beginning in 
1868, opened the way to both these leaders for the 
inauguration of feasible courses of instruction at both 
the secondary and college levels. The bases of organ- 
ization in the Russian system were tool processes and 
elements of construction. The course of instruction 
consisted of a series of “exercises” which demon- 
strated the tool processes and elements of construction 
in the various trades involved. In woodwork, for 
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example, the correct use of tools in forming and join- 
ing wood was the basis of organization, and the course 
consisted of a graded series of tool exercises and con- 
struction joints ranging from the simplest processes 
through the most difficult forms of joints found in 
Wood structures. 

Beginning his work in 1877, Otto Salomon devel- 
oped the sloyd type of shopwork for the elementary 
grades. Such work stressed the making of useful ob- 
jects but also gave much attention to analysis of tool 
processes and to pedagogical procedures. The mate- 
rial used was chiefly different kinds of wood, and the 
course consisted of a fixed series of “models,” each 
being carefully graded in the series on a basis of the 
“exercises” or processes involved. There was a pro- 
gression of exercises running from least difficult to 
most difficult. The models were carefully chosen to 
meet the educational aims of the course. Sloyd dif- 
fered markedly from the Russian system in that its 
purpose was general education, and it capitalized pupil 
interest by using carefully designed, useful objects. 
The Russian system was originally designed to train 
engineers and made the mastery of the process the 
immediate end of instruction, and the course therefore 
consisted merely of a series of exercises. Both types 
of work have profoundly influenced school-shop in- 
struction throughout its history in the United States. 
‘The organization of shop courses on the basis of a 
series of useful projects arranged in a series deter- 
mined by the difficulty of the processes ‘involved is 
Still one of the most widely practiced schemes of or- 
ganization both in vocational-industrial and in indus- 
trial-arts education (31, 40). 

‘Throughout the evolution of course making in 
school-shop subjects, of necessity, tool processes and 
structural elements have remained the bases of the 
organization of instructional materials. The two most 
prevalent procedures for the analysis of industrial 
fields for instructional purposes are those developed 
by Charles R. Allen in the shipyards for the rapid 
retraining of mechanics for shipbuilding jobs during 
World War I and by Robert W. Selvidge during and 
after the war in the vocational schools of the Army. 
The former procedure involves the analysis of the 
trade to be taught into “jobs.” It is based upon the 
assumption that every trade consists of a number of 
jobs to be performed. A jobis a division or unit of a 
trade involving a series of related processes. The jobs 
are first identified and are then arranged in groups. 
Each group consists of jobs similar in character and 
is termed a “block.” The jobs within a block are 
arranged in a series of “levels of difficulty” so that 
they progress from the least difficult to the most diffi- 
cult. Likewise, the blocks are arranged in a difficulty 
sequence so that the learner progresses from simple 
blocks to difficult blocks. This organization of in- 
structional materials into blocks and levels constitutes 
the course. In teaching, the instructor may lead his 
pupils from Level 1 in Block I to Level 1 in Block II 
and thus on through the series of blocks using in suc- 
cession the lowest level in each block. He may then 
progress to Level 2 in each block and so proceed 
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throughout the course. Another procedure is to com- 
plete Block I before taking up Block II, thus moving 
in order through succeeding blocks. Only necessary 
related information is taught, and it is given only at 
the exact time when it is needed by the learner to 
perform his work intelligently (85). 

This method of analysis and organization has 
proved effective in the training of factory workers 
Who perform only standardized jobs, and it is likewise 
effective in training workers in the repair trades, such 
as watch repair, auto mechanics, telephone repair and 
installation, etc. where jobs are also chiefly standard- 
ized in character. But for the training of skilled me- 
chanics in constructive trades where jobs vary in 
sequence and character, it is believed by the advo- 
cates of the Selvidge method to be less effective than 
a procedure based upon a more fundamental analysis 
of the trade. So long as the jobs encountered in the 
trade by a mechanic are the ones mastered during his 
training, he can readily perform, them, but when he 
encounters a new job which he has never met before 
he is less likely to know how to attack and complete it 
than one who is trained in the analysis and planning of 
jobs in terms of basic processes or tool operations. 

The Selvidge procedure is to analyze a trade into 
“unit operations” and “items of information.” The 
unit operation is usually a process regarded by an 
experienced craftsman as a single operation or unit of 
work. In most cases a “job,” as defined in the Allen 
method, would in this scheme involve a number of 
unit operations. These unit operations are listed not 
in a difficulty sequence, but rather on the basis of 
their frequency of use in a worker's daily-work ex- 
perience. Those operations constantly performed by 
a mechanic are listed first and taught first, regardless 
of their relative degrees of difficulty, while those opera- 
tions which are only occasionally performed in a trade 
are listed among the last and taught only after the 
more frequently used operations are mastered. Proj 
ects, or jobs, are then selected which will involve the 
unit operations to be taught. These jobs are arranged 
SO as to involve in the earlier part of the course only 
the most frequently used operations and to progress to 
the least often used operations. The difficulty se- 
quence is not wholly disregarded but is made Sec- 
ondary to the “frequency-of-use” factor. The “items 
of information” are listed separately from the unit 
operations and are taught as they are needed by the 
learner in his progress through the course. Also, a 
third list is usually made of “problems” to be solved. 
These consist of the special calculations involved in 
the practice of the trade, and they are taught as they 
are needed by the pupil (85, 96). 

Industrial arts of secondary-school grade has used 
a Variety of schemes of organization of instructional 
materials throughout its history but seems to be using 
increasingly a modification of the scheme developed 
by Selvidge. The American Vocational Association 
bulletin, Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts, SUS" 
gests the listing of units of instruction under the fol- 
lowing headings: (a) what the pupil should be able 
to do; (b) what the pupil should know; (c) what the 
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pupil should be. A series of projects is then selected 
which will involve the units to be taught (28). 

Various other schemes of organization have been 
used. One of the oldest and best known is the “group 
system,” which was most carefully worked out by 
Ira A. Griffith. It consists of a graded series of groups 
of projects. Starting with a group of five or six, or 
more, simple projects involving the least difficult 
processes, the class progresses through succeeding 
groups to the most difficult at the end of the course. 
All projects within each group involve the same 
processes, but they vary in size and complexity so that 
slow pupils may choose the simpler ones in the group 
while the more able pupils are encouraged to choose 
the more complex projects in each group. F.C. Whit- 
comb (66) developed the plan of making an extensive 
survey of boy interests and of choosing the materials 
for the course from those activities which boys say 
they are interested in, making, as he says, pupil interest 
the basis of the selection of materials. Whatever the 
method of analysis used in the development of indus- 
trial-arts courses, the project is usually the unit of 
organization. The use of the exercise as the unit was 
abandoned many years ago because of its failure to 
hold the interest of boys and because of the greater 
educative value of the project. 

Whether the job or the unit operation is the basis 
of analysis, the job is usually the unit of organization 
in all trade training and most of the recent so-called 
job analyses are as much operation analyses as they 
are job analyses. There seems to be a tendency to 
combine the Allen and Selvidge procedures of analysis. 
This tendency is clearly shown by a comparison of 
the earlier job analyses of trades given in the bibliogra- 
phy below with more recent analyses published by the 
Same agencies. In all cases careful analysis of the 
industrial areas dealt with is the first step in course 
and curriculum making, and much progress has been 
made in the direction of a scientific approach to the 
problem of analysis and organization of instructional 
material in this field (28, 55, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63). 

Methods of instruction. The methods of teaching 
used in industrial education grow directly out of the 
avowed objectives of the instruction, the character of 
the materials and processes involved, and the prevalent 
Procedures of course organization. The primary dif- 
ferences in method between industrial-arts teaching 
And trade teaching result from the differences in 0b- 
jectives since the materials and processes involved are 
the same. As previously indicated, the objectives of 
industrial arts have to do with appreciations, habits, 
growth of interests, and character development while 
those of vocational-industrial education are concerned 
With trade skills, trade knowledge, and trade attitudes. 
The methods of the former, therefore, are based upon 
the theories and methods of general education while 
those of the latter are definitely those of specific voca- 
tional training. Hence it is necessary here as in pre- 
ceding sections to treat each phase of the field sep- 
arately. 

Industrial arts has from the beginning adopted 
methods which seem to promote good thinking habits, 
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effective ways of attacking problems, and creative 
activity. Its methods are concerned with enabling 
“his hands (to) labor to the profit of his mind." 
Hence emphasis upon analysis, planning, beauty of 
design, knowledge, and interest takes precedence over 
attention to skill, speed, and quantity production. The 
teacher's first problem is that of stimulating and main- 
taining interest. This is usually attempted by means 
of talks, pictures of industrial products and processes, 
exhibits of products, factory visitation, library assign- 
ments, and pupil reports. By these same means the 
industrial-arts information material is taught. Text- 
books are rarely used except as reference material, 
although shop manuals and notebooks often are found. 
Increasingly mimeographed or printed instruction 
sheets are used. The type of sheets used varies con- 
siderably. Some teachers use job sheets; others use 
operation sheets, information sheets, problem sheets, 
and assignment sheets; still others use combinations of 
these types of sheets. The job sheet usually goes with 
the analysis of the instructional materials into jobs, and 
it contains definite instructions for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific job. Usually such a sheet lists the 
tools, machines, and materials to be used and indicates 
in numbered steps the processes to be performed. It 
rarely gives instruction as to how the process is to be 
performed but merely lists the operations and the 
order in which they are to be done. An objection 
sometimes raised to this method is that by careful 
thought a pupil can plan the steps to be taken and 
their sequence, but he does not know and cannot dis- 
cover, except by wasteful experimentation, the proper 
manner of holding the tools and performing the opera- 
tions. Hence, it is said, the only part of the work the 
pupil can do well for himself is told him while the part 
he cannot well do himself is left to chance or oral 
instruction. 

Those who use the operation, information, and prob- 
Jem sheets hold that, by requiring the pupil to study 
carefully his assignment and then to plan his project 
from beginning to end, he is given experience that is 
highly important educationally. He is then given op- 
eration sheets which tell him exactly how to perform 
the steps he has planned. He is also given information 
sheets which present the needed technical and indus- 
trial information and problem sheets which show how 
to perform any mathematical or other special prob- 
lems that may be involved. Assignment sheets set 
out in detail special out-of-school assignments, such as 
particular information the pupil is to obtain from an 
experiment, a library, or other source. Many teachers 
use only oral instruction. Controlled experiments 
seem to indicate that, where students are able to read 
with comprehension, better results are obtained from 
instruction sheets than from oral instruction (89, 93, 
96). 

Whether or not instruction sheets are used, it is 
necessary for the teacher to demonstrate skillfully be- 
fore the pupils the operations to be performed. It 
seems to be axiomatic that skills are learned best from 
imitation of a master followed by frequent repetition 
by the pupil. Where demonstrations are given, practice 
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has taught that they must be brief, must concern only 
the operation to be learned, must be skillfully per- 
formed, and must be accompanied only by brief and 
pertinent statements. Aside from the special teaching 
devices and procedures mentioned above, all other 
aspects of industrial-arts teaching methods are identi- 
cal with desirable methods used in the other school 
subjects. Class organization and behavior are neces- 
sarily more informal than are usually required in 
academic instruction, and discipline is for most shop 
teachers a minor problem, probably due to the innate 
interest pupils have in constructive activities. 

In general the methods used are those appropriate 
in all well-ordered project teaching since the project is, 
for industrial-arts pupils, the center of interest. Care- 
ful planning of the project to its completion, perform- 
ing the steps in the natural or necessary sequence; and 
presenting information at the time it is needed and 
desired constitute the essentials of the school-shop 
method. 

Method in vocational-industrial education differs 
from that of industrial-arts teaching chiefly in the 
emphasis upon skill and speed. Since the objective 
is the training of a skilled mechanic, interest is cen- 
tered upon the skillful performance of processes rather 
than upon the making of interesting objects. How- 
ever, nearly all trade teaching makes large use of 
typical industrial jobs or projects. The use of instruc- 
tion sheets seems to be quite as important in trade 
instruction as in industrial-arts teaching. Trade in- 
struction differs very little in all other respects (29, 38, 
97). 

Administration and supervision. The problems of 
administration and supervision in industrial education 
involve all the factors usually present in general edu- 
cation and include in addition numerous technical 
aspects concerning tools, machines, and materials with 
Which the administrator and the supervisor are ex- 
pected to deal as technical experts. Among the duties 
commonly falling to the industrial-education director 
are; preparation of budgets; selection, assignment, 
promotion, upgrading, and oversight of teaching per- 
sonnel; public relations; interdepartmental relations; 
selection, purchase, installation, and maintenance of 
equipment; selection, purchase, storage, and issuance 
of materials and supplies; cost accounting, records, and 
reports; course and curriculum organization; and co- 
ordination of school and industrial work of pupils in 
part-time programs. In addition to such strictly in- 
dustrial-education responsibilities the director is usually 
charged with numerous related administrative responsi- 
bilities, such as vocational guidance, adult education, 
administration of special school laws affecting part- 
time schools, evening schools, and apprentice regula- 
tions. Smith (12) in a study of duties performed by 
industrial-education administrators in 134 cities found 
that all of them reported 11 major responsibilities; 90 
to 100 per cent reported 10 responsibilities in addition 
to the 11 reported by all; 75 to 90 per cent reported 
4 more duties; 50 to 75 per cent reported 11 additional 
duties; 25 to 50 per cent reported 10 more duties; 10 
to 25 per cent added 13 duties to those already listed; 
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and less than 10 per cent reported 7 additional duties. 

It is clear from this study that the position is far 
from standardized with reference to responsibilities 
and is remarkably comprehensive in character. This 
is one reason why the titles borne by these officials 
vary considerably. Smith found that among the many 
titles used, that of “director” predominates as a “di- 
rect” title though the combinations used with the 
direct title vary widely. The position seems to be 
growing in importance, and the number of school sys- 
tems in which special industrial-education adminis- 
trators are found has been increasing for many years. 
In 1885 only one city had such an official; in 1923, 88 
per cent of all cities of 100,000 or more population 
employed special administrative officers in this field 
(12). 

Much of the available research concerning admin- 
istrative problems in industrial education deals with 
the technical aspects of the physical plant, and some 
of the most valuable studies of this character are those 
made by engineers. Among important technical prob- 
lems which have been studied are those dealing with 
lighting, heating and ventilation, noise, and accident 
prevention. Perhaps the two most important prob- 
lems of this nature are lighting of shops and mechani- 
cal-drawing rooms and the prevention of accidents in 
shops. Lighting is probably one of the most neglected 
factors in the administration of the school shop. 
Studies indicate the importance of painting shop walls 
with light colors and of avoiding all glare. Lighting 
should be so spaced that uniform intensity is obtained 
throughout the room, and all work points should be 
clearly illuminated. A minimum of 15 foot-candles 
of light should be provided on all work surfaces. In 
the drafting room from 18 to 25 foot-candles should 
be provided on the top of all drawing tables (2, 7, 9, 
13). 

Accident prevention is a matter of much concern 
to the administrator, and it involves both personnel 
and physical factors. For the most part he has looked 
to the findings of. factory safety experts for data 
though several interesting studies have been made by 
specialists in industrial education. One study of 1041 
cases of school-shop injuries showed that the pupil was 
directly responsible for 929 of the injuries. Definite 
safety instruction had been given in 924 of the 1041 
cases. ‘The greatest number of cases were finger In- 
juries, and the wood chisel was the most frequent 
cause. Next to finger injuries in frequency were hand 
and thumb injuries. Contributing factors were found 
to be crowded conditions, inadequate equipment, poor 
light, and poor housekeeping. The appointment of 
pupil “safety engineers” for each shop was found to 
be a good safety practice. The number of accidents 
decreased relatively the longer pupils remained in train- 
ing. An interesting item in this study was the fact 
that the greatest number of accidents occurred on 
9:30 to 10:30 A.M. and from 1:30 to 2:30 P.M. 2 
that Wednesday was the day on which the largest 
number of injuries occurred and May the month dut- 
ing which accidents were most frequent (3, 9, 70). 

Reports from 223 teachers of shop courses in 
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states show that of 2000 school-shop machines 51 per 
cent were not equipped with safety appliances. The 
following factors of shop arrangement contribute to 
safety: (a) the correct placement of machines; (b) 
adequate illumination; (c) sufficient ventilation; (d) 
proper floor coverings; (e) clearly indicated danger 
zones; (f) use of special rooms or compartments for 
specially dangerous operations. Furthermore, the 
proper guarding of machine parts should be a deter- 
mining factor in their selection for purchase. Safety 
instruction should be given all pupils in written as 
well as oral form, and carefully worked-out written 
tests on safety should be given by the teacher. Pupils’ 
clothing should be carefully inspected since it has been 
found that unnecessary hazards are created by loosely 
hanging ties, very loose clothing, strong shoulder 
straps, strong apron ties, and inadequate head cover- 
ing. Frequent inspection uf all machines by an expert 
should be required. Parents’ permits to use machines, 
safety pledges, safety certificates, and proficiency cards 
are effective in emphasizing in the pupil's mind the 
importance of safety behavior in the shop. Visual 
aids, such as slides, films, photographs, cartoons, 
posters, verses, slogans, and news bulletins, help in 
stimulating shop safety. Complete records of all shop 
accidents should be kept by all shop teachers as a 
basis for the development of safety programs and as 
protection to the teacher in the event legal action 
against the teacher or school follows a pupil acci- 
dent (3). 

Concerning shop noises it has been found that ex- 
cessive noise interferes with “articulation, hearing, and 
pupil thinking” and that both class discipline and 
safety are affected adversely. Much noise can be pre- 
vented at the source by keeping power saws and 
Planer knives sharp and properly adjusted and by 
placing rubber, cork, or fiber board under machine 
bases. Effective noise absorption can be accomplished 
by using acoustical materials on shop ceilings and 
unbroken walls. Transmission noises can be greatly 
reduced by lining hoods and ducts with sound-absorb- 
ing materials and by placing canvas sleeves between 
fans and ventilating and exhaust ducts. A desirable 
Standard for shop noises is to keep below 80 deci- 
bels (1). 

With reference to ventilation it has been found that 
the most important factor is to prevent “‘stuffiness” or 
“closeness” and that this condition is not commonly 
caused by poisons in the air from the lungs of the 
Occupants of a room but from body odors. In gen- 
eral, a room which provides 470 cubic feet of air 
Space per person should be supplied with 7 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute per person to avoid bad effects 
from body odor. Where there are 200 cubic feet per 
Person, 16 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per person 
Are needed. Where 100 cubic feet per person are pro- 
Vided, 25 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per person 
Should be supplied. In rooms where pupils come 
from very poor families where bathing and change of 
clothing are infrequent, more than twice as much 
fresh air is needed than in rooms occupied by pupils 
from homes of the well-to-do (16). 
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A vexing problem long overlooked by students of 
the administration of industrial education is that of 
establishing some objective means of determining the 
number of tools and other items of equipment needed 
to provide adequate facilities for shop instruction. 
Klehm (6) has attempted to solve this problem by de- 
veloping a technique by which a “tool index" can be 
established for any given course of shop instruction. 
The procedure is based upon the Selvidge method of 
analysis and organization, and with this as a base both 
the “frequency of use" of tools and the “mean-time 
performance” of each operation are established. By 
multiplying the “mean-time performance" by the “fre- 
quency-of-use” of a tool the “frequency-time-product" 
is obtained. By averaging the frequency-time-prod- 
ucts of tools usually provided for individual use a 
constant is obtained, which, when divided into the 
frequency-time-product of each tool, gives a “tool in- 
dex.” This index indicates the relative need or usage 
of any given tool. Since not more than one of each 
kind of tool should be purchased for each pupil, all 
indexes larger than one are reduced to one. The pro- 
cedure requires many steps and involves great skill, 
particularly in determining the “mean-time-perform- 
ance,” and it has to be worked through completely for 
every different course. However, it suggests a most 
promising way of approaching a very difficult and 
important problem in the administration of shop in- 
struction and clearly is far more accurate than the 
usual empirical procedures followed in determining 
what tools and in what quantities to purchase for in- 
dustrial-education departments. 

Much further research dealing with physical plant 
and equipment is needed as well as careful compiling 
and adapting to school-shop conditions of engineering 
research carried out in industrial plants. Research is 
also greatly needed in the areas of school-shop ac- 
counting, costs, and financing. With reference to 
administrative problems concerning public relations, 
personnel management, and the like, since they are 
not fundamentally different from those in the field of 
general educational administration, the need for special 
research is not as urgent as in the case of the more 
specialized areas of industrial-education administration 
and supervision (9). 

Vocational-technical training. A significant recent 
development in industrial education is the growing 
interest in vocational-technical training for those 
entering the positions sometimes referred to as “non- 
commissioned officers of industry,” “junior engineers,” 
or “technicians.” There are many important positions 
in industry. requiring technical training of less than 
engineering grade but more advanced than that of the 
skilled mechanic. The study made by the United 
States Office of Education Committee on Vocational 
Technical Training in 1944 (82) shows that “an aver- 
age ratio of 5.2 technicians are needed for each engi- 
neer, with a range of ratios of from 2 to 1 to 20 to 1.” 
It quotes the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, in a 1931 report, as stating that “40,000 
to 50,000 persons with pre-employment technical-insti- 
tute education could be absorbed by industry each 
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year,” and the Office of Education report adds: “Tech- 
nological developments have increased the need since 
that date.” Some progress has been made recently in 
the development of “technical institutes” to meet this 
growing need, but much research and experience in 
this area of industrial education are needed before an 
adequate solution of the problem of training the tech- 
nicians needed in industry is found. The Office of 
Education study (82) is the most exhaustive and im- 
portant investigation of this subject produced to the 
present. An earlier study made by Emerson (72) for 
the New York City Y.M.C.A. is also an important 
contribution to this area of education. 

The “area vocational school.” There has been much 
discussion in recent years of a proposed type of insti- 
tution often referred to as the “area vocational school.” 
‘This school is designed to serve a larger territory than 
the conventional school district and is designed to 
provide a flexible program of vocational education for 
all ages and kinds of students who are not adequately 
served by existing agencies. It may be supported by 
taxes from an area consisting of a whole county, a 
group of counties, or conceivably a whole state. Its 
program in all cases would be based upon careful and 
frequent surveys to determine needs. Such an “area 
school” may be a separate school or a division of an 
existing centrally located high school or junior college. 
Tts program would include related mathematics, sci- 
ences, English, and other subjects of study needed to 
develop successful workers in the vocations served. 
It provides part-time classes, full-time classes, evening 
classes, slack-season classes, and any others the needs 
of the area may indicate. This type of institution is 
specially needed in those sections of the country where 
local support is inadequate' for effective programs of 
Vocational education and where the conventional 
schools are unable to provide the needed flexibility of 
organization. The most thorough analysis thus far 
made of this problem is that found in the bulletin of 
the American Vocational Association, An Enlarged 
Program of Vocational Education with Special Refer- 
ence to Larger Administrative Units, published in 
1943. 

‘Testing results of instruction. All the generally 
accepted purposes and values of testing the results of 
instruction in the traditional school subjects apply with 
like force to the industrial subjects. Yet shop and 
drawing teachers have been very slow to use tests. 
One cause of reluctance to adopt tests as a necessary 
feature of shop and drawing instruction is the often 
expressed notion that the inherent character of such 
instruction makes formal testing unnecessary. Every 
project completed constitutes an adequate test of the 
pupil’s ability to perform the skills taught and implies 
the degree of technical knowledge acquired, so it is 
Said. It has been found that the rating of drawings 
and shop projects by industrial-arts teachers is highly 
Subjective. Three simple projects when submitted to 
30 teachers to be rated on the basis of 100 per cent 
for a perfect product ranged in one case from marks 
of 41 per cent to 81 per cent. Another project re- 
ceived marks ranging from 70 to 96 per cent, and the 
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third, marks ranging from 75 to 98 per cent. The 
marks given three drawings showed ranges of 25 to 
94 per cent, 30 to 88 per cent, and 75 to 99 per cent 
respectively. It was found that 16 factors were con- 
sidered by those assigning the marks to the shop proj- 
ects and 15 were recognized in rating the drawings. 
There was much disagreement with reference to the 
relative importance of the factors considered in mak. 
ing the ratings (117). 

‘There are many factors involved in rating shop and 
mechanical-drawing work besides those relating to the 
quality of the finished product. Of the latter the im- 
portant factors seem to be (in shop woodwork) fin- 
ish, joints, proportions, squareness, nailing, gluing, de- 
sign, fitting, dimensions, choice of materials, planing, 
sanding, shape, and accuracy. In addition to these, 
teachers seem to consider such factors as class average, 
the age and grade level of pupils, and those factors 
specially stressed in the instruction given. All such 
subjective elements strongly suggest the need for ob- 
jective methods of rating in courses in industrial arts 
(117). 

Considerable progress has been made during recent 
years both in training teachers to construct and use 
objective tests and in the development of standardized 
tests. In the industrial-arts division of industrial edu- 
cation an important question has been raised with 
reference to the type of tests thus far developed. ‘This 
question concerns the fact that nearly all such tests 
are designed to measure the degree of skill acquired 
and not the qualities developed, which generally ac- 
cepted statements of objectives indicate are the pur- 
poses of industrial-arts instruction. For example, the 
objectives stated in the widely adopted conclusions 
of the committee report, Improving Instruction in 
Industrial Arts (28), of the American Vocational As- 
sociation are nine in number, yet published tests deal 
directly with only two of these objectives: the eighth, 
“To develop in each pupil an understanding of draw- 
ings and the ability to express his ideas by means ofa 
drawing”; and the ninth, “To develop in each pupil 
a measure of skill in the use of common tools and 
machines and an understanding of the problems yer 
volved in common types of construction and repair. 

Few attempts have been made to develop tests for 
the other seven objectives, notwithstanding it is prob- 
ably true that the majority of industrial-arts teachers 
would rate the other seven objectives as of more a 
portance. A study by Fuzak (112) to develop a scale 
for evaluating the cooperative attitudes exhibited 
boys in industrial-arts classes was completed in Io গে 
The development of this scale was in part a Spec 4 
adaptation of the Thurstone technique for the on 
ment of attitude tests. Fuzak’s study probably is ন 
first attempt to develop scientifically a test for meas 
uring attitudes in the field of industrial education. 

The neglect of the objectives having to do ny 
general habits, appreciations, and attitudes is probably 
due to the inherent difficulties involved in develop 
such tests and to the precedents established by bk 
makers in the other fields of education. For the a 
part, the tests developed to the present are me! 
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adaptations to industrial-arts subjects of the techniques 
of test construction used in the academic subjects. 

A further deficiency in the available testing mate- 
rial in the field of industrial education is the relatively 
small number of objective tests designed to measure 
manual ability. There are inherent difficulties involved 
in the construction and use of standardized, manipula- 
tive tests which seem to retard their development and 
general use. One of these is the variation in methods 
of construction used in different schools in correspond- 
ing shop courses. This variation results from differ- 
ences in available equipment and in the training and 
experience of shop teachers. Another difficulty is the 
skill required in using the rating scales that are neces- 
sary in such testing. Some parts of these scales can 
be wholly objective, but others cannot be, and their 
accuracy in use is dependent upon the experience, 
knowledge, and skill of the teacher using them (117). 
It is probable that the pencil-and-paper type of test, 
which measures information, will be the only one 
widely used in shop and drawing courses until the 
manipulative features of such courses bzcome some- 
what standardized. There is little indication at present 
of any tendency toward such standardization. 

The tests listed in the bibliography (108 to 119) in- 
clude some of the best-known ones in this field. Most 
of those dealing with mechanical drawing are either in 
part or wholly performance tests, but those for shop- 
Work are almost entirely pencil-and-paper tests. This 
is probably due to the fact that drawing courses are 
much more nearly standardized throughout the coun- 
try and also because it is possible to conduct simple 
performance testing in drawing with pencil and paper 
While it is practically impossible in the case of shop 
processes. 

It is clear that much work is needed in the develop- 
ment of objective tests in the field of industrial educa- 
tion. Skill in the making and using of informal, 0b- 
jective tests of both the pencil-and-paper type and the 
performance type is probably even more urgent at the 
present time than is the multiplication of standardized 
tests. However, the problem of test development is 
50 closely related to the analysis and organization of 
Instructional materials that it is probable that no great 
progress in testing can be expected until a greater 
degree of uniformity prevails in the procedures used 
by course makers in industrial education. ‘The devel- 
opment of tests for progress in the realization of the 
Objectives of industrial education other than those 
concerning skill and information will have to wait 
Upon further progress in the making of valid and reli- 
able personality and character tests. Meanwhile every 
encouragement should be given to the use of available 
tests of proven value. 

Preparation of teachers. The essential difference in 
character between vocational-industrial education and 
industrial arts as it is now constituted is perhaps most 
clearly revealed in the teacher-training practices of 
these divisions of industrial education. The qualifica- 
tions and training of teachers of vocational-industrial 
education are controlled chiefly by state and federal 
regulations. Since reimbursement is conditioned on 
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mecting these requirements, the local employing agen- 
cies are subject to state approval in selecting teachers. 
Likewise teacher-training agencies are somewhat re- 
stricted in their practices. The primary emphasis is 
upon trade experience, but the number of years of 
trade experience required by the different states varies 
widely. Also, the educational requirements vary 
greatly though they are very low in all states, rarely 
exceeding the requirement of high-school graduation. 
In all cases the requirements are abitrarily established, 
and little interest has been manifested in ascertaining 
by sound research procedures the needed qualifications 
Of such teachers. The usual practice is to employ as 
teachers persons with the required number of years 
of trade experience, and after employment they are 
enrolled in teacher-training classes which are con- 
ducted by itinerant “teacher trainers" from a state 
college or university or by a specialist employed by 
the State Board for Vocational Education. In some 
instances, the itinerant teacher trainer merely arranges 
frequent conferences with individual teachers and aids 
them in planning courses and acquiring needed teach- 
ing skills. The professional training is confined almost 
wholly to special teaching methods, job or trade analy- 
sis, and course construction. Breadth of understand- 
ing and grasp of the larger aspects of the problems of 
modern education are rarely regarded as a function 
of teacher training in vocational-industrial education. 
Prospective trade teachers are seldom found enrolled 
in resident courses in teacher-training institutions be- 
cause the usual requirements of completion of ap- 
prenticeship and from two to eight years of journey- 
man experience preclude the likelihood of meeting 
college-entrance requirements. The growing preva- 
lence of high-school graduation is serving to change 
this situation and an increasing number of “trade- 
trained” persons will be available for teaching posi- 
tions who are eligible to regular college-credit courses. 
A more valid test of trade proficiency than number of 
years of trade experience and broader professional 
training is greatly needed in the selection and prep- 
aration of trade teachers (11, 14). 

Industrial-arts teachers are at the present time re- 
quired generally to meet the same educational and 
professional standards as are teachers of academic 
subjects. In addition to these requirements a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of them have had some trade 
experience. Strickler in a study of the training and 
experience of 480 industrial-arts teachers found that 
38 per cent of them had worked at a trade one year 
or more. He further found, however, that the amount 
of trade experience was in inverse ratio to the amount 
of professional training (106). Trade experience is not 
generally required but is regarded as desirable. 

Four-year curriculums designed to prepare teachers 
of industrial arts are common today in the United 
States though wide variations in the quality and char- 
acter of the offerings are evident. Ashley in an ex- 
tensive study of colleges offering such curriculums 
leading to the bachelor’s degree found striking varia- 
tions in the number and designations of both technical 
and professional courses required and in the number 
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of cultural and related courses required or available 
as electives. Graduation requirements ranged from 
180 to 230 quarter hours while the mean requirement 
for a major in industrial arts was 61.2 quarter hours. 
A range of from 36 to 146 quarter hours was found in 
the major requirements (98). Hankammer in a study 
of graduate programs in industrial-arts education 
found 39 colleges now offering graduate programs 
leading to the master’s degree (102). While much 
confusion obtains in the practices of teacher prepara- 
tion in industrial arts, the situation on the whole is 
far better than that found in the training of vocational- 
industrial teachers and the future of teacher education 
in this division of the field is most promising (11, 101, 
107). See also TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CURRICU- 
LUM. 

Needed research. The most obvious conclusion that 
may be drawn from this sketch of the status of re- 
Search in industrial education is that progress has been 
Slow and accomplishments meager. Now that the 
period of promotion and propaganda is ended, the 
efforts of leadership may well be turned increasingly 
to greatly needed research. The greatest need seems 
to be in the areas of method, physical equipment, 
teacher selection and training, testing, curriculum and 
course planning, finance, and administration. The 
problems are numerous in each area and the difficulties 
are great. In the vocational phase of the field three 
sets of factors always are involved, namely, labor, 
employer, and the schools. Much study is needed to 
solve the problems of the effective coordination of 
these factors. Vocational-industrial education is so 
vitally related to changing economic and social condi- 
tions that constant study of this relationship seems a 
necessary condition of successful work. Studies in the 
field of modern apprenticeship need to be made at 
frequent intervals since economic arrangements con- 
tinually change. Most of the factors in the situation 
are variables, and studies of any phase of it have to 
be made again and again to be valid. 

In the industrial-arts phase of the field the situation 
is somewhat more stable, but only slightly so. In this 
division more thought has been given to research and 
more progress made. However, the range of un- 
solved problems is great, and the need for research is 
urgent. In addition to the many studies needed, 
strictly within the field, there is a further need for a 
careful review and interpretation in terms of industrial- 
arts education of much research in closely related 
fields, such as engineering, general education, labor 
problems, economics, sociology, biology, and psychol- 
Ogy. Finally, there is great need for a genuine interest 
in research findings on the part of the teachers and 
administrators who must apply results of research if 
it is to function as anything more than the mere 
“search for truth.” 
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INTEGRATION. Throughout human life activities 
£0 On which seem to be examples of a single basic 
process. This process is seen both in the activities of 
individuals and in the society of men. In both indi- 
vidual and social life, some activities are associated 
with unity, harmony, health, and well-being in con- 
trast to others which go with conflict, discord, sickness, 
and malfunction. Men’s attempts to describe the state 
of wholeness, of positive well-being, and the process 
Which leads toward it have led to the concept of 
integration. “The concept represents a conscious re 
sponse to the need for harmony and unity where ruse 
tration, insecurity, and unhappiness otherwise prevail 
(34: 52). It may well be that this process extends 
throughout the universe, from subatomic and chemical 
activities to the vast movements of suns and Bale 
including indeed events of the so-called supernatura 
order (11, 69, 70, 80). The present article, however, 
is limited to findings which show the integrative process 
in the everyday world of human life, and particularly 
in educational practice. 

Integration, then, is an abstract concept, of the same 
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order as evolution or adaptation. Like those terms, it 
represents a process as broad as life itself. Teachers 
are concerned with it because of its special associations 
with well-being and effective living. The process may 
be identified in the following illustrations. 

A study of persons who feared public speaking 
showed that the feeling of fear was bound up with 
physical responses such as dry mouth, increased heart- 
beat rate, and pitch and intensity of voice. These 
persons generally lacked self-confidence. Their speak- 
ing was improved by experiences in speaking situations 
which at first were slightly challenging, then more so; 
thus they gained confidence as they better realized 
their goal of effective speaking. 

Among families in which the mother was insane, 
adjustment difficulties were found among other mem- 
bers of the family. The disturbances of father and 
children evidently reinforced each other. By contrast, 
in families where both parents were well balanced 
and a pattern of living based on close-knit affection 
prevailed, children were generally well adjusted (9, 
50, 51). 

The activities of a community may be unified and 
the community welfare improved by a coordinating 
council, with representatives serving from different 
organizations within the community. Such a council 
is more effective when it tries to get cooperation for 
definite gos, such as improving child welfare or con- 
trolling delinquency. If the separate organizations 
cease to agree On common goals, the community or- 
ganization tends to fall apart (21). 

In each of these examples may be seen a process that 
has to do with the way the smaller parts or smaller 
groups within a larger whole operate together. When 
there is a pattern or goal around which the activities 
of the parts are harmonized, then the whole individ- 
ual or group acts in a more unified manner and ex- 
periences greater well-being. A thorough and inten- 
sive study of integration as a basic natural process in 
both individuals and groups comprises a symposium 
6 biologists and social scientists, edited by Redfield 
62). 

Integration in educational thought. In educational 
thought, integration has been a prominent concept 
since about 1930. It has been used in a variety of 
Ways: 

1. A state of perfect unity, toward which efforts 
ought to be directed: integration as a goal. 

2. A process going on inside a living thing: physio- 
logical integration. 

3. A process by which a living thing adjusts to its 
environment, and particularly which unifies the be- 
havior of a human being in relation to his environ- 
ment: integration of behavior. 

4. A process by which a group of people, or their 

culture, becomes unified: social integration. 
«5. A curriculum pattern or way of organizing learn- 
ing opportunities to promote integration. Educators 
have proposed to promote the integrative process by 
every major curriculum pattern. A continuing prob- 
lem has been to determine the design of an integrative 
Curriculum. 
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6. Unification of subject matter from several re- 
lated subjects to form a more generalized subject, or 
integrated course. 

7. A completely unified activity program without 
subject-matter divisions is often called an integrated 
program. This term emphasizes the curriculum pat- 
tern more than it does the process being promoted. 

8. An educational movement reacting generally 
against formalism and trying to approach “real life" 
education: integration movement. 

9. An administrative process to promote more effec- 
tive interaction among teachers and administrative and 
supervisory staff: administrative integration. 

These varied uses of the term may be brought under 
two broad categories: (a) a basic process found at all 
levels of human living and (b) an educational move- 
ment expressed in a variety of practices, all aiming to 
promote the general process of integration. These 
categories are utilized as major divisions in the follow- 
ing pages. Supplementary to the second the charac- 
teristics of an integrative school will be noted. 

The literature. The literature on integration may 
be divided into two parts: (a) Many hundreds of basic 
studies in the foundation sciences (biology, physiology, 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology) 
and in philosophy shed light on the basic process. In 
this group, six book-length works deal centrally with 
integration (6, 8, 13, 24, 53, 62). (b) About four hun- 
dred books and articles in education, including six 
major studies (4, 11, 16, 20, 34, 68), consider the edu- 
cational problems of integration. Most of these 
writings are based on findings in philosophy and psy- 
chology, and to a much lesser extent in sociology. 
The educational literature in this area shows a strik- 
ing imbalance; the emphasis has been preponderantly 
on the individual. Social harmony and unity are 
explicitly recognized as goals, but ways of attaining 
them have been centered on processes of individual 
development. World conditions today show that, if 
conditions are to be achieved under which individuals 
can live unified lives, this imbalance needs to be re- 
dressed and equal emphasis put on social processes 
which will promote a harmonious and unified world 
community. 

Bibliographies on integration are found in major 
works on the subject (11, 16, 20, 34, 58, 68). 

The process of integration. ORIGINS OF THE CoN- 
CEPT. Since ancient times men have conceived a 
condition of completeness, freedom from injury, 
soundness, and health, together with a process which 
leads toward it. In a far-ranging study of word roots 
and the contributions of many thinkers, Brooks (11) 
traces the development of this idea. Associated with 
it is the concept of interdependent parts acting in 
harmony under the dominant pattern of a larger 
whole in “an active building toward a greater co- 
operative complexity” (11: 37). 

Before considering the integrative process in detail, 
it seems profitable to explore briefly two simpler ideas: 
(a) the relations of wholes and parts and (b) the 
concept of interaction. 

THE PART-WHOLE CONCEPT. In the physical uni- 
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verse, electrons and comparable units go together to 
make atoms; atoms are organized into molecules; so 
on up to the largest systems known to astronomers. 
In the same way, the parts or units which make up liv- 
ing things may be arranged in a series of increasing 
size and complexity: genes, chromosomes, nuclei, 
and other particles in the cells in plants and animals, 
up to the total system made up of a living thing and 
its environment (26, 60, 62, 69). 

Each person’s behavior may be considered a unified 
pattern or group of specific kinds of behavior. A 
small social group, such as a boys’ club, has a charac- 
teristic behavior pattern made up of the behavior of 
the persons within the group (47, 49). In larger 
groups, religious rites, family customs, economic ac- 
tivities, and other forms of social behavior are related 
parts of the whole culture pattern (8, 47, 48). Every 
society is “an organized aggregate of smaller organ- 
ized groups” (47: 59). 

In brief, any event or any system may be called a 
part to give attention to the larger whole it helps make 
up; the same event or system may be called a whole to 
give attention to the smaller parts which it includes 
(60, 62). 

THE CONCEPT OF INTERACTION. Parts are not 
simply accumulated together to form wholes; they act 
upon each other. Numerous studies have shown that 
in living things each part adjusts to each other part 
and to the demands of the whole organism (15, 19, 
26). Water intake balances outgo; oxygen, carbon- 
dioxide, and acid-alkaline balance is maintained. In 
humans, frustration and fear are accompanied by 
physiological changes which may be severe (14). In- 
teraction with other persons shapes personality (47, 
81). The way of life of a family is determined by 
Social forces outside the family and personalities within 
it (9, 12). The values and attitudes of an entire cul- 
tural group are developed and perpetuated by give- 
and-take actions between persons (47, 81). 

In organic and in social life, an observer may de- 
liberately concentrate on a part in order to study it and 
50 rule out the actions of the other parts. But such a 
separation is merely for convenience. Within an indi- 
vidual, between individual and group, among individ- 
uals within a group, and among groups, the process 
of interaction goes on without a break (23, 24, 34, 
47, 80). 

Within any whole or at any level of complexity, the 
manner in which parts and whole interact determines 
the extent to Which integration goes on. The following 
paragraphs examine the process of integration in a 
number of such wholes. Separating them thus for 
convenience does not imply that any break may actu- 
ally be found in the continuous process which unites 
them. Tt will be seen that integration occurs to the 
extent that parts interact to maintain an organized, 
dynamic pattern. At the conscious level this pattern 
finds expression in goal, purpose, or social value. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL INTEGRATION. A living thing main- 
tains a characteristic pattern of structure and activity. 
This pattern represents the “integrity of the organism” 
(15: 291; 62; 69). The processes of interaction are 
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always harmoniously coordinated to maintain this 
pattern (15, 26). Muscular movements adjust to cach 
other to make “fully integrated” whole movements. 
The structural form of the body is maintained by 
growth processes in which individual cells adjust to 
each other's needs and to the needs of the body as a 
whole. 

Physiological integration goes on as the parts of the 
body act in harmony with other parts, and in harmony 
with the structural and activity pattern of the whole 
body, to promote the welfare of the whole. 

BoDY-MIND INTEGRATION. An individual carries on 
both physiological and mental processes, but these are 
two aspects of one single whole (69). For instance, a 
child usually grows in both physical and mental char- 
acteristics at about the same rate; when one aspect of 
growth is disturbed, the other tends to be also. If 
steady growth ceases, emotional disturbance is likely 
to occur (61). Personality is modified by physical 
factors such as endocrine balance, size, injury, or 
disease. Permanent impairment does not always re- 
sult from injury, as shown by cases in which poor 
health history was accompanied by good behavior 
adjustment or by athletes with serious physical de- 
ficiencies who successfully compensated for them. 
Psychological factors also modify bodily activities, as 
in fears and in frustration. 

No sure line can be drawn between activities of 
body and mind. Integration as harmonious inter- 
action of parts refers to mental as well as physical 
systems and processes. 

PERSONALITY INTEGRATION. Studies of interaction 
between individual and environment show through 
varied examples that (a) individual and environment 
constitute a single whole; (b) interaction goes on be- 
tween forces within and forces without; (c) the be- 
havior thus exhibited shows a unified pattern; (d) the 
pattern is unique for each individual; (e) the pattern 
is centered around dominant drives or purposes; (f) 
the process tends to maintain the adjustment or 
well-being of the individual (13, 15, 16, 26, 47, 51, 
62, 68). 

The indivjdual’s total behavior, or personality, 
centers in certain “systems which determine his unique 
adjustment to his environment” (3: 48). Murray con- 
siders these systems to be “mutually dependent cOn- 
figurations in the brain” (31, 45). In a searching but 
abstractly written book based on experimental work 
in group psychiatry, Burrow (13) develops this idea 
extensively. He finds conflict, centralized within the 
brain, between systems expressing organic needs and 
symbol-systems derived from the culture. This he 
considers to be the chief source of both personal and 
social disorganization. Linton (47: 1117) lucidly dis- 
cusses the integration of specific situation responses 
with general systems of values and attitudes. iH 

At the level of conscious human life, Hopkins char- 
acterizes integration as “a shorthand word UE 
designate intelligent behavior” (34: 1). Browne 
that esthetic and creative behavior are also nl, 
of the integrative process: “Creativeness is essentially 
this: the self thoroughly and purposefully aroused an. 
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acting unitedly in response to the stimulus of a whole 
experience" (34: 148-49). 

Evidence may be cited indefinitely showing that 
barmony within the social environment begets har- 
mony within the person, and vice versa. For example, 
children whose verbal abilities greatly exceed their 
motor abilities tend to have personality defects; on 
the other hand, if motor abilities greatly exceed the 
verbal, the children tend to become delinquent. That 
is, abilities which are out of harmony with and diver- 
gent from cultural standards are accompanied by 
disorganized behavior and conflict with society. In 
frustration, the person’s goals are thwarted by the 
demands and limits of the environment, and the result 
is often disorganized behavior and decreased social 
adjustment. Here disharmony between individual and 
environment leads to conflict within the individual and 
further conflict with the social group. 

Frustration and aggression may be diminished or 
increased according to the atmosphere of the social 
group (49). In American culture, adolescents find 
difficulty in personal adjustment because people treat 
them sometimes as adults, sometimes as children. 
Adolescents tend to adjust well in cultures which pro- 
vide them a consistent role (47). Unless a person 
takes part in group life, personality integration is 
hindered. When children are deprived of normal 
group contacts through living in an institution, they 
tend to feel insecure and to lack conscious goals. But 
for maladjusted children, a “momentary episode” of 
harmony with a sympathetic adult “may neutralize 
days of contrary experience” (73). In family life, 
tension and discord between parents hinder children’s 
adjustment; so does conflicting authority (50, 51). 
Harsh and punitive attitudes of parents toward chil- 
dren aggravate nonadjustive behavior; love and lack 
of severity promote adjustment. The feeling of love 
and acceptance is an important condition to person- 
ality integration (9, 13, 34, 47). See MENTAL Hy- 
GIENE; PERSONALITY. 

Socially inculcated anxiety may be the chief force 
in producing neurosis (36), but at the same time itisa 
major instigation to social learning (81). The individ- 
ual’s anxiety is lessened and the group pattern is 
strengthened as the individual learns behavior ac- 
ceptable to the group. Apparently anxiety may be a 
means to personal and social integration if two condi- 
tions are fulfilled: (a) social pressures within the group 
are consistent and (b) the pressures are not so great 
as to demoralize the learner. A learning situation is 
often described as a learner motivated to reach a goal, 
with an obstacle in the way. (See LEARNING; MOTI- 
VATION). If the disturbing obstacle be too great, 
learning fails, resulting in lessened integration. If the 
Obstacle be just great enough, the learner is challenged 
and he achieves a new and advanced state of integra- 
tion. The negative aspect of this principle is illus- 
trated by findings which show that school experience 
may contribute to delinquency when school require- 
ments differ greatly from the child’s abilities (43). 

In contrast to the abundant research in psychology, 
Psychiatry, and sociology which incidentally sheds light 
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On the process of integration, laboratory studies pointed 
directly at it are rare. ‘The careful, quantitative studies 
of Anderson, H. Brewer, J. Brewer, and Reed are an 
outstanding contribution. A summary (4) defines and 
gives examples of “dominative" and “socially integra- 
tive” behavior, classifying them on a six-step scale. 
“The term ‘socially integrative behavior’ is applied to 
responses characterized by flexibility, to behavior 
which attempts to bring out differences in others and 
to find common purposes among differences" (4: 461). 
In contrast, dominative behavior finds differences 
unacceptable and attempts to override them. In the 
school situations studied, dominative behavior by 
teacher or child induced dominative behavior in other 
children; similarly, integrative behavior induced in- 
tegrative behavior in others. 

INTEGRATION OF PRIMARY SOCIAL GROUPS. A face- 
to-face group of people carries out a pattern of group 
behavior through the interactions of the members (62). 
This is illustrated in studies of pairs of friends. When 
such a pair was put into a frustrating situation, de- 
structive and infantile behavior occurred, but less 
destructive with pairs of close friends. Being frus- 
trated together caused friends to draw closer together 
in a feeling of common purpose. In pairs of stronger 
friends, the situation led more quickly to joint ag- 
gression against the experimenter. In another study 
it was found that small family and friendship groups 
shaped personality and led to later attempts to form 
new groups on the former pattern. Where the at- 
tempt failed, evidences of frustration appeared. 

In families, a factor tending to help solidarity is 
the tendency of husband and wife to come from simi- 
lar cultural backgrounds and to share common inter- 
ests (12, 50, 78). Marriage success depends especially 
on attitudes of affection learned in the childhood 
home (12, 77). Family disintegration was promoted 
by wartime dislocations in everyday living and weak- 
ening of traditional social patterns. But under war- 
time stresses some families drew more firmly together 
through closer father-son relationships and shared 
privations. Whether the strains were integrative or 
disintegrative depended on the personal resources of 
the persons in the family and the previous degree of 
family cohesion (46). 

Follet (24) contributes fundamentally to the under- 
standing of social integration, using evidence from 
business, law, and employer-labor conferences. In 
integrative behavior, persons with different interests 
confront each other without stubborn conflict and 
develop new solutions that accommodate all parties. 
Individual and group integration contribute to each 
other. 

The method of group discussion is both socially and 
personally integrative (39, 55). Through discussion, a 
group reaches a consensus in such a way that individ- 
ual differences are “expressed in the process and 
conserved in the result” (52: 242). There is “a meet- 
ing and merging and coalescing of minds and purposes 
on the basis of the best available truth. . . . At the 
same time, it accommodates and releases individuals in 
line with their potentialities” (55). 
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An effective leader makes the members of a group 
more aware of shared goals and brings about action 
toward a situation that better satisfies the group as a 
whole (39). 

Citing quantitative evidence, Anderson (5) distin- 
guishes between the terms, domination, as a technique 
of behavior, and dominance or ascendance, 4s a per- 
sonality trait. This distinction seems highly relevant 
to the processes of social integration. The concept of 
domination is narrower and implies inflexibility of 
purpose, use of force, commands, threats, and dis- 
regard for purposes and judgments of others. Evi- 
dently social integration is promoted by strong leaders 
Who express their tendency to dominance by securing 
willing cooperation toward common goals (62). If the 
leader acts by commands and threats, the ultimate 
effect is personally and socially disintegrative. If he 
acts to find common purposes among differences, the 
effect is personally and socially integrative. 

In these illustrations it may be seen that a primary 
group is most close-knit and effective when it acts 
toward definite goals shared by its members. 

INTEGRATION OF SECONDARY SOCIAL GROUPS. Har- 
monious action within a complex group is hindered by 
the tendency of each subgroup to set up artificial 
images of other groups which are, often without foun- 
dation, felt to be against them (13). 

The social class pattern influences the behavior of 
all its groups (47, 78). Life careers of law-breakers 
are shaped by family, gang, and neighborhood con- 
tacts, and the criminal world is perpetuated (43); thus 
a social pattern is maintained which is itself in con- 
flict with the larger social pattern. 

When men of good will act to promote closer inter- 
action toward common goals, group welfare and indi- 
Vidual welfare are improved. But community action 
in the interests of a dominant class, as in white domi- 
nation of Southern communities, may bring frustra- 
tions to minority groups. On the other band, in 
Connecticut communities in which all groups, even 
the native Yankees, were minorities, conflicts resulted 
from feelings of insecurity by all groups. Integration 
is furthered by leaders who are able to make goals of 
the whole group clear and relate them to the various 
interests of subgroups. By contrast, discriminatory 
leadership promotes group conflict and personal mal- 
adjustment. 

In special-interest groups which operate on a na- 
tional scale, such as labor unions, business groups, and 
farmers’ organizations, each group tends to center on 
its own dominant purposes, which promote the co- 
hesion of each group (6, 24). 

In general, a secondary social group is integrated to 
the extent that smaller groups within it work harmoni- 
ously together toward a pattern of dominant goals 
Which all hold in common and which at the same 
time permit subgroups to pursue ends helpful to 
them. 

INTEGRATION OF NATIONAL SOCIETY. An illuminat- 
ing book by Benedict (8) shows that the lives of the 
people of each culture are shaped by the dominant 
attitudes and goals of the culture. In any group, these 
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cover a limited range of the wide variety of motives 
of which human beings are capable. A Culture is 
integrated to the extent that its pattern of Customs and 
institutions, throughout all aspects of living, con- 
sistently expresses the dominant orientation of the 
group. In a penetrating study which deserves more 
attention than it has received, Angell (6) finds that 
groups and institutions further societal integration as 
they promote harmonious behavior of individuals ac- 
cording to dominant values or goals of the whole 
society. Groups are disintegrative to the extent that 
their conflicts with each other overshadow common 
values. “In an integrated culture each institution 
tends to support all the other institutions of society" 
(77: 334). 

Disruptive processes are active in modern Ameri- 
can society (6, 25). With technology has come fluid 
movement of the population, bringing masses of stran- 
gers together in cities, making communities heteroge- 
neous and shifting, and destroying the earlier folk 
culture based on communities whose people knew each 
other well. Inventions have brought dislocations in 
every aspect of living, whereas institutions for re- 
Orientation arise but slowly (56). Integration solely 
on the basis of intimacy is no longer possible. It can 
be achieved only through common orientation (6, 28). 
Institutions such as church and family, which formerly 
gave strong common orientation and thus integrated 
the social whole, have lost influence (6, 20, 62). 

With the rise of large-scale capitalism, business 
enterprises have become free from moral control by 
local communities. Workers and employers often Op- 
pose each other, each organized to carry on the 
struggle. Schools are hampered in teaching common 
Values because the American people distrust indoc- 
trination and because there is disagreement on the 
American scheme of values (6, 56). They are also 
less effective because the typical classroom group 1s 
not intimate enough to generate broad social ideals 
through shared experiences. The needs of adolescents 
are poorly met by the present social organization, with 
the result that they enter adult life maladjusted, less 
employable, and more likely to perpetuate social mal- 
adjustments (7, 59). Throughout the culture lack of 
coordination and the tradition of aggressive rivalry 
beget aggressive personalities, which carry on the 
tradition and hinder harmonious joint action (36). 

On the other hand, integrative processes are also 
at work. Governmental units such as courts, eXecu- 
tive departments, prisons, hospitals, and schools are 
institutional because they embody common ultimate 
values. Among these the public school, in spite of its 
inadequacies, is outstanding. “Perhaps more than any" 
thing else connected with government, it is a precipita- 
tion of our common values” (6: 204). Schools are to 
some extent beginning to teach pupils to work together 
in appraising cultural values and identifying those that 
harmonize with changing ways of living (28). The 
family, weakened as it is, remains an agency of com- 
mon orientation through its position as the one insti 
tution in which we believe most strongly and which 
most nearly affords emotional security. Evidences 
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can be seen of the rise of new institutions representing 
values that tend to bring order among our new ways 
of life. New governmental agencies such as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or Tennessee Valley 
Authority are still too bitterly contested to be sources 
of basic integration. They will be integrative if and 
when they are generally accepted as expressing a 
common orientation. Collective bargaining may be- 
come a source of integration if all classes come to 
regard it as an expression of American values over- 
reaching the separate aims of the conflicting parties. 

The process of national integration, in brief, goes 
on to the extent that partial groups pursue their own 
interests in such a way as to contribute to a consistent 
pattern of dominant cultural values, expressed through 
institutions which practically all persons accept. 

WoRLD INTEGRATION. In spite of the volume of 
writings about world unity, unequivocal evidence bear- 
ing directly on the process of integration at this level 
is limited. 

People of different cultures learn one another's lan- 
guage, morals, and social goals only by associating 
intimately (28). Notwithstanding the radio, airplane, 
and other means of communication, the integrative 
process is hampered by political and cultural barriers 
to intercourse among peoples (71). Yet the world 
possesses in common the technology of the West; in 
China, Melanesia, and the high Andes its impact modi- 
fies ancient ways of life. Through the agencies of 
production, transportation, and communication, peo- 
ples interact more closely, but the very closeness of 
interaction often intensifies cultural barriers and con- 
flicts (28, 29, 56, 62). The problem of survival may 
be seen as a problem of strengthening the integrative 
process on the world level by the development of com- 
mon, world-wide values and goals. 

Personal integration and world integration con- 
tribute to each other. Burrow (13) finds the source of 
strains and antagonisms to be the same at personal, 
primary group, national, and international levels. 
That is, conflicts arise from the unhealthful predomi- 
nance of systems of false symbols over the biological 
System of drives and feelings common to man as a 
Species. Comparably, Linton points out the impor- 
tance of universal “psychic needs” (47: 6-10). Yet the 
meeting of minds through language symbols, if the 
language be truthful, is the central means of social 
integration (28, 55, 62). Three problems are evident: 
(a) Can men, through cooperation and intelligence, 
locate primary values which all mankind finds valid 
because they represent common human needs?  (b) 
Can men reconcile the differences among conflicting 
Symbol-systems by reference to these values? (c) Can 
men develop world-wide institutions which express 
these values and bring about common loyalty to them? 
For the first two tasks, UNESCO is the obvious in- 
tegrating agent (28); for the third, the United Nations 
and all its associated organizations. 

Philosophical studies. Spencer's profound nine- 
teenth-century work (70) described integration as the 
key process in the universal sweep of upbuilding 
events, alternating with disintegration and dissolution. 
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Reasoning from the scientific findings of his day, he 
extended these concepts throughout physical, mental, 
and social life. He saw integration as always a 
process of accumulation of matter, accompanied by 
loss of motion. Thus his concept is more limited than 
the present-day one, for which mechanical explana- 
tions are inadequate; dynamic ones are required. 

Connole (20), from the Catholic position, gives a 
closely reasoned critique of the integration movement 
in education and its basis in naturalistic philosophy 
and organismic psychology. Questioning the findings 
of experimental psychology, he develops a concept of 
integration based on the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In this view, the integrative process leads 
to individual perfection and to social progress through 
the elimination of conflicts within the individual, 
within society, and between individual and society, to 
the extent that individuals and institutions orient their 
conduct in conformity to the moral law. 

Morgan (53) draws sensitively on esthetic experi- 
ence. She explores personal integration as a process 
of creating a design, or form, with may unify experi- 
ence by resolving the conflict between an inner world 
of feeling and aspiration and a rational, mechanistic 
world without. From this dualistic point of view, she 
finds the problem of integration to be ultimately an 
“untouched and untouchable” mystery (53: 260). 

A thorough study by Cary (16) examines integra- 
tion from the standpoint of pragmatic democracy. 
He finds that integration, for an individual or a group, 
is a process of adjustment to environment by which 
wants or needs are supplied by organization around 
dominant drives or values. Since any values may be 
central, he finds that the concept of integration is 
inadequate to take the place of philosophy in deter- 
mining values. He places top value on the kind of 
group action which provides flexible, intelligent partici- 
pation by all; this he terms the “democratic integration 
process.” 

Harris (34: Ch. IV) describes the integrating process 
as one of reconciling conflicting pressures and values 
into “some directing hypothesis.” He holds that the 
many conflicts in our culture pattern may be resolved 
by intelligently considering the “consequences and 
connections of our acts.” 

Wheeler (34: Ch. Il) discusses integration as a 
universal principle. His approach is comparable to 
Spencer’s (70) as an interpretation of scientific knowl- 
edge. Where Spencer followed out the assumptions 
of mechanistic nineteenth-century physics, Wheeler 
follows out twentieth-century field theory. Like Spen- 
cer, he finds no ultimate division between physical, 
mental, and social events. He develops the idea that 
the whole is primary over its parts, both preceding 
them in time and determining their properties through 
their position in the whole. 

Theory of integration. The various lines of evidence 
cited above may be gathered together as follows: 

In any given whole, integration goes on to the ex- 
tent that each of its parts acts in harmony with other 
parts to promote the dominant pattern of activity of 
the whole; at the same time the whole acts in such a 
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way as to promote action by each part in accord with 
its own dominant pattern. This process may extend 
indefinitely, if each part acts integratively with re- 
gard to the subparts within it, and on the other hand 
each whole acts integratively with regard to the larger 
whole of which it is a part. 

Within this general theory, several hypotheses may 
be stated. They invite testing at any level of whole- 
ness: organism, personality, primary group, secondary 
group, ethnic group, national society, or world society. 
Clearly, experimental tests are feasible only within the 
narrower limits. 

1. Harmonious interaction within a part promotes 
harmonious interaction within other coordinate parts. 

2. Action of a part in harmony with the dominant 
pattern of the whole promotes similar action by other 
parts in harmony with the whole. 

3. Action of a part in harmony with the dominant 
pattern of the whole promotes action of the whole to 
facilitate the action of other parts. 

4. Action by the whole to facilitate action of a 
part in accord with the dominant pattern of that part 
promotes action by that part in harmony with other 
parts. 

5. When the action of a whole is disturbed, as by 
an obstacle or by injury, one of three alternatives may 
occur: (a) the disturbance may lead to impaired in- 
tegration; (b) the disturbance, if not too great, may 
be overcome, leading to a more complex level of in- 
tegration; (c) the disintegrative effect of the disturb- 
ance may be countered by help from a larger whole, 
leading to re-established integration. 

The integration movement. HISTORY. This move- 
ment in education represents the fusion of two main 
streams of thought, one emphasizing personal devel- 
opment, the other social progress (20). The em- 
phasis on personal development has tended to domi- 
nate, and the practices most typically associated with 
the movement have been project teaching, activity pro- 
grams, and experience curriculums. (See CURRICU- 
LUM DEVELOPMENT.) The general movement has 
been characterized by awareness of the need of social 
unity and progress (10, 23, 38, 40, 57, 64, 65, 79) as 
well as unity of personal behavior (23, 29, 41, 42, 64, 
65, 68, 74, 75). It has included aspects of the gen- 
eral activity movement most acceptable to traditional 
school people. 

In 1862 Spencer (70) gave prominence to the con- 
cept of integration, and educators occasionally used 
the concept during the next sixty-five years (10, 22, 
38, 40). During this period, writers used the concept 
Of social integration to emphasize the responsibility of 
the school to assure learning of common ideas and 
common values. After 1930 this idea of integration 
Was overshadowed by emphasis on the individual. 
‘This shift in emphasis may be seen strikingly by com- 
paring the uses of the concept of integration in three 
books written and edited by Kilpatrick in 1926, 1933, 
and 1936 (40: 21-27, 71-74; 41: 172-77, 185; 42: 74). 
Still a few writers continued to emphasize the im- 
portance of the social process (23, 29, 54, 64, 65, 79). 

Smith’s intensive study (68) in 1927 of the integra- 
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tion of behavior was a prelude to Widespread discus. 
sion and application of the idea at the individual level, 
with its closely related concepts of integration of ex- 
perience and integration of learning. These associated 
Concepts were used to give attention to the central 
process which relates organism and environment. As 
the activity movement in education developed, first 
from the philosophy of Dewey and Kilpatrick and 
later from organismic and Gestalt psychology (q.v.), 
it was natural that this emphasis should become promi- 
nent. Under Hopkins’ editorship, in 1937, a compre- 
hensive work by contributors from several fields ex- 
plored the concept of integration and applied it to the 
curriculum, with major emphasis on individual be- 
havior (34). 

Since 1940 the integration movement has been char- 
acterized by continued theoretical discussion, less in 
quantity, but also less partisan, and notable especially 
for the tendency to consider personal and social in- 
tegration inseparable (55, 64, 65). On the practical 
side, applications of the concept to the college have 
become more prominent. At the college level it has 
been applied especially to practices in general educa- 
tion (g.v.) (18, 32) and to teacher education (q.v.) 
(33, 63). At the high-school level, attention has been 
given to promoting integrative learning through vari- 
ous separate subjects and by more effective fusion of 
related subjects into broad-fields courses (37). 

APPROACHES TO AN INTEGRATIVE CURRICULUM. 
School people have sought to promote integration 
through many kinds of curricular patterns for organ- 
izing pupils’ learning experiences. These may be 
grouped under four main headings: (a) separate sub- 
jects, (b) broad fields, or generalized subjects, (c) a 
central core of common learnings course with other 
courses related to it, and (d) a completely unified 
child-centered curriculum. Hopkins (34: Ch. XXII) 
has evaluated each of these at length with special ref- 
erence to integration of behavior. If these practices 
be examined in the order given, a regular shift in 
emphasis is seen. The first pattern puts emphasis on 
social integration through common learnings and fixed 
values, with relatively little provision for personal in- 
tegration except as a by-product. The other patterns 
show progressively more emphasis on personal inte- 
gration, until in the fourth little provision is made for 
Social integration except as by-product. 

1. The separate-subject curriculum attempts to 85- 
sure common learnings by dealing with them system- 
matically (10, 22, 38). To make subjects more in- 
tegrative, different writers have emphasized (a) cen- 
tering study around construction projects; (b) adapt- 
ing to social change by infiltrating new subject matter 
into present subjects, for example race relations Or 
safety education; (c) reorganizing content and nd 
viding flexibility within each subject, with large regar' 
for pupil interest; (d) increasing unity of experience 
through correlation among subjects; (e) Dl 
out relations among subjects through various specid 
activities such as visual aids, assemblies, field of 
library work, or the guidance program. In spite 0 
the limits imposed by the separate-subject pattern, Ie 
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sourceful school people may do much within it to 
contribute to personal integration. 

2. In the broad-fields curriculum, two or more re- 
hited subjects arc fused together to form a broader 
subject. This has been most prominently done in 
the social studies (g.v.). Other areas are science edu- 
cation (q.v.), mathematics (q.v-), science and mathe- 
matics combined, language arts, business education 
(q.¥.), home economics (q.v.), and art education 
(q.v.). This pattern shows an effort to provide 
greater unity of experience by reducing the number 
of subject-matter barriers, by providing more amply 
for content of high social usefulness, and by providing 
greater opportunity to appeal to pupils" interests. 
Where social studies and language arts dominate the 
broad-fie!lds program, it merges into the next pattern. 

3, A central core of common learnings attempts to 
provide extensively for both personal and social inte- 
gration (29, 72, 74). Social integration is provided by 
requiring all students to take the common-learnings 
course, which emphasizes universally needed knowl- 
edge and skills and dominant cultural values (2, 28, 
29). Personal integration is provided by centering the 
work of the course on a wide variety of experiences 
which pupils help plan, without regard to subject- 
matter divisions, and by relating courses or other 
parts of the pupils’ day to the guidance activities car- 
ried On as part of the core course. At the high-school 
level its integrative function in relation to specialized 
learnings becomes especially clear (2, 82). In the ele- 
mentary grades it takes up the larger part of the 
school day; hence for this school division it is dis- 
tiguished from a child-centered curriculum chiefly by 
the extent to which it is planned in advance around 
definite themes, centers of interest, Or social functions. 
Since this course is particularly designed to promote 
the integrative process equally in both individual and 
society it has been termed an integrative core (28). 
This usage should be distinguished from the term in- 
tegrated program, which means that separate learning 
experiences are united without regard to subject divi- 
sions. The former term refers to a central unified 
course, conducted by teacher-pupil planning, but kept 
within the general limits of a scope-and-sequence de- 
sign to insure comprehensive year-by-year develop- 
ment of common learnings. 

An integrative theme overarches the twelve or more 
years of the elementary and secondary school, e.g. 
“Providing children and youth with such learning ex- 
periences as will develop understanding and behavior 
essential for survival and progress in our world com- 
munity” (28). The subthemes for each grade empha- 
Size aspects of the larger integrative theme. As 
complete an illustration as can be found in the liter- 
ature are the volumes reporting the curriculum of the 
Santa Barbara County (California) schools (67). 

4. Writers have held on psychological and philo- 
sophical grounds that a completely unified child- 
centered or emergent curriculum best promotes inte- 
gration of experience by pupils (16, 34). When, how- 
ever, the socially integrative process is considered 
along with the psychological, the view that a child- 
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child-centered curriculum leaves social integration to 
the unsupported ingenuity of each teacher, just as the 
separate-subject curriculum fails to emphasize per- 
sonal integration. The integrative effect of the pure 
child-centered curriculum has been a favorite theoreti- 
cal debate. It has sharply diminished in educational 
literature since 1941. 

evaluations. Except for the Anderson 
studies (4), direct experimental research on the integra- 
tive effect of school practices is lacking. Numbers of 
experimental studies have been made on the outcome 
of activity programs in comparison with separate- 
subject programs, but with a few exceptions (44, 82, 
84) these activity programs have not been designated 
as “integrated” or “integrative.” It has been pointed 
out (35, 45, 82, 83) that if an activity program is to be 
fairly judged, other outcomes than subject mastery 
should be evaluated, such as personal adjustment, use 
of intelligence, social liberalism, and participation in 
group activities. Since these outcomes are evidently 
as strong indicators of personal and social integration 
as is subject mastery, it seems relevant here to cite 
some of the more comprehensive studies of this sort 
(45, 82, 83, 84), covering both elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions. They agree generally that activity 
programs result in about the same degree of subject 
mastery as separate-subject programs and definitely 
higher achievement in personal adjustment and social 
participation. Particularly striking is the evidence on 
college achievement from the Eight-Year Study (1, 
17). In college, students from the thirty high schools 
in the experiment surpassed their matched running- 
mates from separate-subject high schools, slightly in 
scholarship and greatly in personal and social adjust- 
ment. Those from the six schools which departed 
most widely from the conventional pattern surpassed 
their running-mates most of all. In its entirety, the 
evidence from these and other similar studies seems 
to demonstrate the superiority of more flexible and 
more generalized programs in achieving not only 
subject-mastery but also a wide range of other in- 
tegrative outcomes. Where results in an individual 
school are to the contrary, it appears probable that 
that school may be deficient in other aspects of an 
integrative program. 
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Characteristics of an integrative school. To exert 
greater integrative effect the public school may not 
only develop toward an agency which does the things 
outlined below but also as an agency from which all 
people expect these things. Schools are now doing 
these things to some extent, and each day individual 
schools take actions which lead one step further to 
promote integration. Practical schoolmen are thor- 
oughly aware of the obstacles which make progress in 
this direction slow. 

1. A NURTURANT AGENCY. The school may be a 
place where children feel nurtured, protected, and 
secure. A child may feel not that school is a place 
Where adults “take it out of him,” “make him behave,” 
and require hard things of him, but a Place where he 
belongs, where no harm will befall him, and where he 
will be challenged to develop himself. A child may 
move from the “bosom of the family” into the bosom 
of the school. If his family has been disorganized 
and disintegrative, a little child beginning school may 
feel that he is entering a more secure environment 
than he has known since he became aware of himself 
4s a separate person (13). The school may provide not 
Only love, security, recognition, and intellectual stim- 
ulus, but may make up for family lacks in medical 
care, food, and even clothing, thus contributing to 
integration by helping each child to meet his needs 
(59). 

2. PART OF A LARGER WHOLE. The local school 
stands as the representative of the great society in its 
concern for each child. It may maintain contacts 
With welfare agencies, for instance, Which may take 
Over aspects of physical care. The local school may 
also gain in strength as it is linked closely to other 
schools throughout the nation and world. A child 
moving from one school to another may feel that he 
changes from one part to another of the same great 
institution which always protects and nurtures him. 

3. A CoMMUNITY CENTER. The school may serve 
4s a center for the reintegration of the local com- 
munity (25, 59). A community school may act as a 
center for transmission of culture, evaluation and 
assimilation of new cultural traits, activities for com- 
munity welfare, development of the individuality of 
each person, and point of contact and orientation for 
migrants into the community. The school is in a 
unique position to assume this role in that it already 
is commonly accepted (6), serves most child-bearing 
families, has some interest in all aspects of the cul- 
ture, and is locally controlled by the people. See 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 

4. A LIKABLE PLACE. If the school is to be ac- 
cepted by adults as a natural center of community life, 
it must first raise Up a generation of adults who like 
school. This is a corollary to the nurturant role of 
the school. The school may attack causes of personal 
disorganization by emphasizing and demonstrating 
Socially integrative behavior (4) and attitudes of affec- 
tion, scrupulously eliminating actions of domination, 
aggression, and rejection, with their disintegrating con- 
sequences of counter-aggression, withdrawal, and in- 
feriority feelings (4, 34, 36). 


5. AN AGENCY FOR IDENTIFYING AND TRANSMITTING 
VALUES. Where social values are as conflicting and 
confused as ours, school people will hardly claim the 
competence to identify among themselves alone the 
Values to be taught. Yet the crux Of societal integra. 
tion is to identify these values and develop common 
emotional orientation to them (6, 29, 56). The school 
inescapably takes the responsibility. It may do so 
integratively, if it commits itself to the task of identi- 
fying them and continuously re-identifying them as 
long as change is with us. It may identify them 
through processes of full interaction among pupils, 
among community adults and agencies, and through 
the school’s institutional and professional linkages 
With the larger society (66). At the same time, it 
may undertake a delicate twofold task: (a) securing 
for these values a strong fealty based on intelligent 
choice and (b) avoiding such blind emotional bias as 
to interfere with re-examination and revaluation. 

The result of this process should be the develop- 
ment of common learnings among all people in the 
nation and, presently, the world. Common learnings 
means that all men might have such related back. 
grounds of experience that, in any situation common 
to most men, any man might predict confidently and 
approvingly how another, in general, would act. To 
integrate the world of today, the values which orient 
these common learnings will need to take full account 
Simultaneously of (a) the varied historical back- 
grounds which divide the peoples of the earth and 
(b) the common physical and psychic needs and tech- 
nology which unite them. 

6. AN AGENCY FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. For 
greatest personal growth and greatest social effective- 
ness, the school may make all possible provision for 
individual patterns of development and varieties of 
Vocational competence. When the school does this 
within the general pattern of accepted values, it also 
promotes the greatest social use of individual vari- 
ations. The guidance program may insure that each 
child undertakes to develop according to his actual 
potentialities (59). It is especially important to identify 
leaders for the community and larger society, then to 
stimulate them to gain intimate, sensitive acquaintance 
with as much of the culture and the world as their 
abilities permit, and to train them in that personally 
and socially integrative leadership which Anderson 
has so clearly defined (4, 5). 

7. AN AGENCY FOR HUMAN WELFARE. Great at- 
tention needs to be given to discovering the basic 
needs common to all men which determine any per- 
Son’s biological integration. The tissue needs, such 
as food and rest, are well known, and psychologists 
have begun to identify others just as fundamental (13, 
31, 47). As present knowledge is extended, the school 
may contribute to personal and cultural integration by 
making basic human needs primary and SUbeeTL 
symbols to them. Our cultural ideals, institutions, an 
technology clair1 to serve human welfare, individually 
and collectively. A way to personal and societal nf 
tegration is to emphasize those aspects of them thal 
are actually found to do so. 
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§. A PLACE OF FIRST-HAND LEARNING. Schools may 
teach as much as possible by first-hand experiences 
that use hands, body, and all the senses. Second to 
this may come teaching by audio-visual aids, only 
one step removed from first-hand experiences. Teach- 
ing by words and figures may take third place. Sym- 
bols are indispensable for organizing and thinking, for 
saving time, and for communicating. If they are kept 
in the role of servant to the organic welfare of indi- 
vidual and society, their use is integrative (55). 

9. AN AGENCY FOR CROSS-CULTURAL CONTACTS. 
The school may provide pupils with as extensive ex- 
perience as possible, and as realistic as possible, with 
the ways in which other people live and meet their 
basic needs. These other people include other socio- 
economic classes, other races, other nations. Asa 
person gets a sense of how American ideals are actu- 
ally realized in the lives of persons of other classes 
and races, he may gain a basis for agreement with 
them on how to put those ideals into action (6). As 
a person gets a sense of how people in other lands 
actually live, he may begin to recognize his common 
humanity with them and to see beneath cultural dif- 
ferences the basis for a valid, world-wide pattern of 
values (13). He may learn what kinds of values lead 
men to act in harmony, what others go with discord. 
Children may be given a continuing series of such ex- 
periences through intergroup contacts such as letters, 
visits, and conferences. 

10. A PLACE OF HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITIES. Ex- 
periences with people in other lands and other cir- 
cumstances may be made more real and linked with 
basic humanitarian values, if pupils actually take part 
in helping these people meet their needs. Gifts to 
children in devastated countries are an obvious 
present-day example. 

11. A PLACE OF PURPOSEFUL LEARNING. Effective 
learning is the outcome of organically valid purposes. 
This point has been developed so extensively elsewhere 
that it needs no elaboration here. See LEARNING; PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

12. AN AGENCY STAFFED BY ADJUSTED PEOPLE. 
Teachers may themselves be persons who maintain as 
high a degree of mental health as our culture permits 
(13, 34, 36). This is a corollary to all the other points. 
It helps insure socially and personally integrative ac- 
tivities within the school. 

13. A PLACE FOR RESPONSIBLE PLANNING. School 
experience may provide opportunity to plan, make de- 
cisions, and accept responsibility in actual problems 
(30). This is the means by which basic organic needs 
may be identified and met. Through preplanning, 
pupils may be led to attack problems of gradually in- 
creasing difficulty, based on gradually widening spheres 
Of interest. If the problems involve the actual welfare 
of pupils and others, pupils may grow in responsibility 
for their actions at the same time that they experience 
Success in more complex situations. Thus both per- 
sonal and social integration are promoted. 

14. A PLACE FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT. Not only 
are the child’s organic needs to be met, but at the same 
time the common needs of the group. ‘The method 
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of joint decision in locating and carrying out group 
purposes will be basic if an integrated group is to 
function. The teacher is central in planning because 
of her greater experience and her responsibility for 
what goes on in school. But she may lead through 
Socially integrative techniques and may encourage 
pupil leadership. The process is integrative through 
continuing discovery and acceptance of social goals 
and values, 

15. A PLACE OF GROWTH IN SOCIAL THINKING. As 
pupils become more mature, they may be led increas- 
ingly to identify needs which people have in common 
and to suggest and evaluate ways of meeting them. 
The size and complexity of groups considered may 
increase from year to year, until as pupils become 
adults they are identifying the basic needs common 
to all men and evaluating the varied institutional 
forms by which they may be satisfied (25: 4111). 

16. A PLACE OF CIVIC PARTICIPATION, With in- 
creasing maturity pupils may participate in wider 
and more responsible contributions to social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental agencies (30, 59). They 
may increasingly take part in criticism and control 
of these agencies. The process may begin with simple 
agencies within the school, finally as voting age ap- 
proaches extending to national and world agencies. 

17. A PLACE FOR GAINING ADULT STATUS. The 
school may value and give recognition to the half- 
adult role of adolescents and promote their systematic 
acceptance into the adult world through work experi- 
ence and responsible participation in civic agencies (7, 
30, 59). 

18. AN EXAMPLE OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. 
School administration may be based on democratic 
participation by teachers and pupils. This is directly 
connected with teachers’ mental health and with 
pupils’ opportunity to contribute to, criticize, and con- 
trol social agencies. Democratic interaction need not 
stop at the schoolyard fence. It may be made a part of 
interaction with the community and the larger society, 
keyed to the school’s responsibility to community and 
state. See SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 

19. A PLACE FOR CONTINUOUS GROWTH. Integra- 
tion of individual, school, community, and larger s0- 
ciety through common learnings implies that what 
goes on today be harmoniously related to what went 
on five years ago and likely will go on five years in 
the future. Continuity of experiences implies their 
integration into a general comprehensive curriculum 
design, revised from time to time, to insure develop- 
mental integrity over a period of years (28). Present 
formulations of “scope and sequence” for an integra- 
tive curriculum must be considered as tentative 
hypotheses, to be tested and revised with growing 
knowledge of individual and society and with the 
changing demands of a changing world. 

The foregoing nineteen points may be grouped for 
convenience into three categories, showing basic ways 
in which a school may promote both personal and 
social integration. Partly for recapitulation and partly 
to show further the interrelations among the nineteen 
points, the three categories are here presented: 
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I. Tf the school is to lead in the task of integrating 
our value system, then it will: (a) identify and trans- 
mit cultural values (No. 5 above); (b) make human 
welfare central in identifying values (No. 7); (c) 
foster cross-cultural contacts (No. 9); (d) provide for 
growth in social thinking (No. 15); (e) lead pupils 
to take responsible part in civic agencies (No. 16). 

Il. If the school is to serve the local and the larger 
community in fostering integration, then it will: (a) 
act as a community center (No. 3); (b) maintain 
strong linkages with the larger community (No. 2); 
(c) make itself liked as well as approved (No. 4); 
(d) foster cross-cultural contacts (No. 9); (e) pro- 
mote humanitarian activities (No. 10); (f) provide 
for the development of varied kinds of social com- 
petence and especially integrative leadership (No. 6); 
(8) plan systematically for common learnings (No. 
19); (A) foster cooperative effort (No. 14); () ex- 
emplify democratic methods of action (No. 18). 

III. If the school is to provide an environment 
favorable to the integration of the individual person- 
ality, then it will: (a) provide nurture for each child’s 
physical and psychic needs (No. 1); (b) foster atti- 
tudes of affection and harmony (No. 4); (c) bring 
children under the guidance of well-adjusted people 
(No. 12); (d) provide for varied patterns of develop- 
ment (No. 6); (e) teach through first-hand learning 
(No. 8); (f) teach through purposeful activity (No. 
11); (8) foster responsible planning (No. 13); 
(A) provide for personal growth through cooperative 
effort (No. 14); (i) provide for growth through re- 
sponsible civic participation (No. 16); (J) facilitate 
the development of adult status (No. 17); (k) plan 
for continuity of development (No. 19). 

Needed research. Onlya beginning has been made 
in experimentally defining the integrative process and 
the conditions under which it operates. Methods of 
approach that may be profitable are found in pro- 
jective techniques in psychology, psychiatric group 
analysis, studies of small-group behavior, studies of 
community structure, studies of comparative cultures, 
and studies of culture and personality. Following ap- 
proaches such as these, the general theory of integra- 
tion and specific hypotheses within it need to be 
verified and developed. 

An important question is to find at what points, in 
different kinds of wholes under differing conditions, a 
disturbance ceases to be integrative and becomes dis- 
integrative. 

Studies on group behavior (see 4, 49) need to be 
extended to other kinds of groups in other situations. 
Comparable studies need to be made with complex 
groups under conditions as nearly experimental as 
possible. 

Present knowledge of the part symbols play in per- 
Sonal and social conflict should be extended. There 
is a tremendous gap between verified knowledge in 
this area and its apparent importance to human wel- 
fare. Burrow’s experiments in group analysis (13) 
Should be repeated and made more explicit by other 
investigators. 

Perhaps the most fundamental task of all is to iden- 
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tify the psychic needs common to man as a species 
through converging studies in Psychology, social Py- 
chology, and anthropology. 

Parallel to such investigation, Studies need to be 
carried on by both official agencies such as UNESCO 
and unofficial international groups to identify cultural 
Values valid for all men. 

Philosophical studies are needed Which, instead of 
beginning with metaphysical and ethical constructs, 
inquire what kind of metaphysical construct will ex- 
plain the process of integration and what ethical 
implications follow from it. The possibilities of such 
studies include on the one hand finding a common 
ground for general psychology and parapsychology, 
and on the other offering a closer meeting of science 
and religion. The evidence on integration challenges 
the common idea that such widely attested sources of 
human values as science and religion need be funda- 
mentally incompatible. 

Strictly practical research is urgently needed to 
locate ways of reversing the process of family disinte- 
gration in our culture. We need to know what kind 
of behavior by parents may best promote family inte- 
gration, and what assisting measures may be taken by 
community and state. 

Research is needed to identify emergent new insti- 
tutions in our culture, the conditions which initiate, 
promote, or hinder them, the extent to which they are 
integrative, and ways of judging the integrativeness of 
new social constructs. Conversely, research needs to 
identify institutions that are outmoded and tend to 
promote disintegration. 

We need to know much more about the actual in- 
fluence of schooling in transmitting values and shaping 
personality in comparison with the influence of family 
and other out-of-school experiences. 

Each of the characteristics of an integrative school 
set down above needs to be tested further, by experi- 
ment where practicable. This may be done with dit 
ferent aspects singly. More difficult and more sig- 
nificant would be the testing of more than one aspect 


simultaneously in different patterns. 
PAUL R. HANNA 
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INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 
There have been many definitions of intelligence repre- 
senting wide ramifications of points of approach. 
None of the formulations may be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. Although few competent investigators 
Would care to say that intelligence is that which is 
measured by the so-called intelligence tests, most of 
the definitions which have been Suggested resolve 
themselves into such a statement. At least, when in- 
vestigators attempt to validate certain basic concepts 
with respect to the nature of intelligence by analyzing 
test data, they automatically imply that definition. 

Although the problem of defining intelligence is 
theoretical, research and everyday procedures of the 
Psychologist and educator are influenced by the defi- 
nition accepted in particular cases. The lack of agree- 
ment in regard to the definition of intelligence has 
implications which are felt in the discussion of the 
relative influence of nature and nurture, of specificity 
versus generality, of environmental influences on child 
development, and of the validity of intelligence tests. 
It also has a bearing on crucial matters in problems 
of individual guidance. 

Probably the most quoted set of definitions of in- 
telligence is that which appeared in 1921 in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology (47) in a symposium 
prepared by a group of outstanding psychologists then 
Working in the field. Among the definitions or posi- 
tions taken were the following: 

1. Terman: The ability to do abstract thinking. 

2. Woodrow: An acquiring capacity. 

3. Colvin: The ability to learn to adjust to one’s 
environment. 

4. Thorndike: ‘The power of good response from 
the point of view of truth and fact, 


Clearing 


Yale 
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5. Peterson: A biological mechanism by which the 
effects of a complexity of stimuli are brought together 
and given a unified effect in behavior. 

It is evident that Terman’s definition excludes prac. 
tically all young children and, for that matter, ex. 
cludes a vast per cent of the reactions of most adults 
from the realm of the intelligent, for sheer abstraction 
is a phenomenon rarely met in human intelligence 
responses. 

Woodrow's definition really indicates little other 
than modifiability or plasticity of the organism. How- 
ever, it is known that an organism can be changed or 
can acquire new modes of response without the indi- 
Vidual’s evincing necessarily an intelligence capacity 
in so doing. 

Colvin’s definition points to a significant phase in 
the intelligence of most persons. The intelligent in- 
dividual must be capable of making certain adapta- 
tions. On the other hand, mere adaptation or mere 
adjustment can be made when there is slight, if any, 
evidence of intelligence being involved in the Process, 
A very frequent illustration of this is present in 
human behavior in which modification or adjustment 
takes place as a result of fatigue. 

In Thorndike’s definition we bave a difficulty found 
in many psychological definitions in that the terms 
used present more problems than the term which is 
being defined. For example, truth and fact have been 
battlegrounds of philosophical argument for many cen- 
turies. Furthermore, there appears to be scant Oppor- 
tunity for approaching the definition of any one of 
these words from an objective point of view. Instead 
of assisting, the statement apparently beclouds the 
issue. 

Peterson's definition stresses an important aspect of 
intelligence in that he makes it a definite biological 
capacity. On the other hand, it is a detached type of 
definition and one which is practically useless from 
the standpoint of the diagnosis of human intelligence 
or from the standpoint of illustrating it in human 
experience. No one at the present time isin a POS 
tion to make an analysis of a person’s biological 
capacity for unification of response. Also, the defini- 
tion apparently implies that there are certain forms of 
human response in which the organism reacts atomis- 
tically instead of unitarily or that there are responses 
in which some particular part or parts of the organism 
act discretely and to the complete exclusion of other 
parts. More recent discussions, researches, and inter- 
pretations are practically uniform in their attack on 
Such an interpretation. 

Binet (4), the French psychologist, sought to define 
intelligence in terms of “comprehension, inventiveness, 
persistence, and critical analysis.” This is a definition 
which would satisfy many laymen. Technically, how- 
ever, it has the weakness of including terms which 
must be defined before the statement is UEC 
precise for some purposes. In fact, it is too muc 
like saying, “Intelligence is common sense.” It then 
becomes necessary to define common sense. Fp 

Edwards (15) attempted to define intelligence If 
entirely nonteleological terms. He is of the opinion 
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that any definition of intelligence which brings into 
consideration the results of intelligence or which sets 
the goals of intelligent behavior is unscientific in 
nature. Hence, in an attempt to quantify intelligence 
he defined it as a “capacity for variability or versa- 
tility of response." In his discussions no attention is 
given to the correctness or incorrectness of responses 
but merely to the number of responses which are made 
in a given situation. According to his position indi- 
vidual A can make 100 responses in a certain situ- 
ation, all of which will be incorrect, and yet be much 
more intelligent than individual B who can see only 
one possible response in the situation, i.e. the correct 
response. Although it is true almost beyond question 
that intelligence does connote a certain versatility on 
the part of the individual, a definition such as that pro- 
posed by Edwards seems to be untenable from a prac- 
tical standpoint, either in the schools or in the evalu- 
ation of the individual in society in general. 

A still further concept with respect to intelligence 
is one which is met very frequently in lay discussions 
and which Hines (25) presents in his own analysis of 
the nature of intelligence. He follows Stern in de- 
fining mental ability as “general mental adaptability to 
new problems and conditions of life.” Probably no 
keener analysis of this definition has been made than 
that by Passmore (35), who points out that according 
to it “all behavior is intelligent” because any form of 
response may be considered “the solution of a prob- 
lem, the object-finding of a motive.” From the point 
of view of an adaptation having been made, it is not 
essential that the response be considered correct. In 
many instances a problem which is presented to an 
individual or to a group is solved in quite adequate 
terms and yet not in the terms which were anticipated. 
One frequently sees this in school activities of superior 
children where teachers will request the solution to a 
given problem and anticipate one response and the 
superior child will make a perfectly logical and cor- 
rect response but not the response which the teacher 
has expected. 

Another commonly accepted notion is that intelli- 
gence is the ability or capacity to learn. Any defini- 
tion of intelligence which would exclude from the 
realm of intelligent activity all instances of learning 
would be unsatisfactory. On the other hand, one does 
not have to analyze the learning situation in very great 
detail to recognize the fact that he practically has to 
say that all behavior is intelligent if he says that all 
learning is the result of intelligence. Then, of course, 
there is also the problem of what learning is. If learn- 
ing consists merely of modifications as the result of 
experience, without doubt we would have to class 
Plants as intelligent and probably even inorganic mat- 
ter, as in the case of the behavior of a billiard ball 
On a table or as in the case of a razor’s becoming 
Sharper during a period of disuse. 

It seems altogether unlikely that any satisfactory 
definition of actual intelligence can be given at the 
present time. The writer (Boynton, 5) has chosen 
to describe it as “an inherited capacity of the indi- 
vidual which is manifested through his ability to adapt 
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to and reconstruct the factors of his environment in 
accordance with the most fundamental needs of him- 
self and his group.” In so doing, he has recognized 
in the very beginning that intelligence per se is not 
being defined. It probably would be better, in fact, 
if psychologists and educators would use some other 
term than intelligence. For example, the term in- 
tellect definitely connotes an element of skill, ac- 
quisition, the results of training, specialized experi- 
ence, Or even academic opportunity. The intellectual 
acquisitions of an individual frequently are obvious 
and subject to rather direct measurement. With in- 
telligence, however, it seems that all we can do is to 
infer it. We have to assume that, if an individual has 
had an opportunity to acquire, to learn, or to be in- 
fluenced by a given situation and has not been influ- 
enced as extensively as some other person who has 
been in this situation, he is less intelligent than the 
second person. 

Such inferential diagnoses, of course, are subject 
to criticism. The first tendency on the part of many 
people is to say that such a position is unscientific. 
If, on the other hand, it is maintained that this posi- 
tion is unscientific, then the physicist must be accused 
of being unscientific in his discussions of the atom 
because he cannot define the atom actually except in 
terms of that which results from the existence of the 
atom. In other words, he has to define the atom 
inferentially, i.e. in terms of a description of phe- 
nomena associated with it. Comparably the biologist 
for years has discussed the genes, and it is only in very 
recent years that he has been able to isolate them for 
direct analysis if he has done so now. The gene, 
however, has been known to him and has been an 
integral part of his discussions for years because he 
could define it in terms of that which resulted from 
its existence. The psychologist, then, only resorts to 
a comparable practice when he says that intelligence 
is known in terms of that which the intelligent indi- 
vidual does. This is the position taken by the present 
writer in his own definition and is the position most 
others have to take in their efforts to achieve a satis- 
factory statement. Intelligence is a capacity which 
the person has and which is manifested through the 
ways in which he reacts to his environment. He is 
neither prey to his environment, nor is he the unre- 
strained, chaotic dictator of it: that is, he adapts him- 
self to it in certain instances; in other instances he 
reorganizes it or reconstructs it or changes it. Fur- 
thermore, these adaptations and reorganizations take 
place in terms of the most fundamental or the most 
ultimate means of the individual and the group rather 
than in terms of temporary Or impulsive needs. ‘The 
individual of low intelligence lives a life in terms of 
the immediate. The individual of high intelligence is 
one whose behavior is anchored both to the past and 
to the present through an analysis which he may make 
of the consequences of his behavior on himself and on 
those with whom he comes in contact. 

Constancy of the IQ. The ratio of the mental age 
of a child to his chronological age, called the intelli- 
gence quotient, Or more briefly the IQ, is most fre- 
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quently used as a measure of his relative intelligence. 
A number of investigators have given attention to the 
question of the constancy of a child's IQ as he grows 
older. If the IQ remains constant or approximately 
constant, a determination at one age has high predic- 
tive value for the child’s intelligence status at a later 
age. If the IQ is not constant, its predictive value is 
correspondingly decreased. 

One attack upon this problem is represented by the 
studies under the head of nature and nurture (gq.v.). 
Analyses made by various investigators at the Uni- 
versity of Towa purport to show that intelligence is a 
variable trait and that it depends almost exclusively on 
the type of training or experience which a child 
receives. Wellman (60) gave Merrill-Palmer tests to 
281 preschool children and found an increase of ap- 
proximately 5 points in their intelligence quotients 
over a six months’ period during which training was 
given these children in the nursery school at Iowa. 
Skeels, Updegraff, Wellman, and Williams (40) found 
with a group of about 40 children that those who had 
preschool training showed, over a period not in excess 
of 400 days, an IQ ‘ncrease of 4.6 points whereas a 
control group not comparably trained showed a de- 
crease of 4.6 points. Stoddard (46) presents an inter- 
pretive summary position with respect to these studies: 
“the evidence supplied by research is making it ap- 
parent that intelligence is not fixed and determined. 
+ + « For brains that appear intact and efficient physi- 
Ologically and neurologically, there is no guarantee 
that mental growth will proceed according to any 
standard.” 

Despite the voluminous literature which the pro- 
ponents of the Iowa idea developed from 1937 to 
1940, and despite the fact that some very fundamental 
problems have been attacked in studies such as those 
by Skodak (41), who was concerned with the intelli- 
gence of those whose mothers may have been feeble- 
minded, and Snygg (42), who investigated the rela- 
tionship between the intelligence of children and their 
foster mothers, the problem does not appear to be 
settled. As Simpson (39) pointed out, the cases appear 
to be highly selected, with no adequate statement 
having been made as to why some children were 
included in the studies and many others excluded. 
Also, MceNemar (29) showed rather conclusively that 
the population samplings have been quite inadequate 
and that in many instances the interpretations rest 
On questionable statistical techniques. Furthermore, 
Goodenough (23) called attention to the fact that the 
emotional controls placed around the first testings, 
Which seem to be so important in the Iowa data, may 
have been quite inadequate. 

As a whole, these investigations not only are inter- 
esting but also are needed by many psychologists who 
have interpreted the intelligence quotient as a fixed, 
immutable measure of a given individual. On the 
other hand, they add very little to the fund of infor- 
mation already available. It has been apparent to 
trained persons for many years that the intelligence 
test, although designed to measure an individual’s 
capacity to learn, actually measures more directly what 
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he has learned rather than what he can learn to do. 
Furthermore, all that has to be done to discover the 
unreliability of individual predictions from any given 
test is to administer a series of these tests to the same 
group of children. Thus, Boynton (6) reported a 
study in which a group of fourteen tests was admin- 
istered to 149 children in the high-sixth and low- 
seventh grades within a period of one month. No 
correlation was found between the order of taking the 
tests and the results obtained. On the other hand, no 
child was found who showed an IQ variation of less 
than 21 points. The average variation was about 42 
points; i.e. the average child scored 42 points lower in 
IQ on one test than he did on some other test in 
the fourteen. One youngster in the group showed an 
IQ range of 84 points. Even with the same test it is 
not uncommon to find that a child will show a vari- 
ation of many points in intelligence quotient over a 
period of a few days, a few weeks, or a few months. 
A factor contributing to this variation of individuals’ 
IQ’s, of course, is the unreliability of the test. It 
must be realized that there may be a difference be- 
tween an IQ taken from a test and the true intelli- 
gence of an individual. Qualified examiners for years 
have been demanding more than a single measure of 
any given child before they are willing to accept a 
diagnosis of that child. 

On the other band, there are many studies which 
tend to indicate that the IQ is relatively constant—at 
least constant within rather restricted limits for the 
average child under ordinary environmental condi- 
tions. Illustrative of these studies we might note that 
Brown (8) gave 707 Stanford-Binet intelligence ex- 
aminations, and, with an average lapse of time of 15 
months between the first and second testings, found a 
coefficient of correlation between IQ’s on the first 
test and those on the second test of .88. In a study 
in which the interval between the first and second 
tests varied from 0 to 72 months, Cattell (10) found 
an average change in IQ not in excess of 5.0 points. 
Dickson (13) gave 288 Stanford-Binet examinations 
with an interval varying from 1 month to 3 years 
between first and second testings. He found a median 
IQ change of 5.1 points and a coefficient of correlation 
between first and second testings of .90. Garrison 
(21) gave 73 Yerkes-Bridges-Hardwick tests, and, after 
an interval of about 10 years, examined the same indi- 
viduals again with the same test. He found co- 
efficients of correlation of .58 for the men and .85 for 
the women. A 

Hildreth (24) gave 441 Stanford-Binet examinations 
and, in varying intervals from 1 month to 8 years, 
repeated them. She found a coefficient of correlation 
of .81 between first and second testings. Wentworth 
(61) gave 145 Stanford-Binet examinations and, from 
3 days to 16 months, repeated them. A coefficient of 
correlation of .82 was found, and a median IQ change 
of 5 points was noted. Parker (34) studied the de- 
velopment of intelligence in 552 subnormal children. 
An average of about 15 months intervened between 
the first test and the retest. On the Binet examin oo 
he found an average IQ fluctuation for boys of 5.5 
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points and for girls of 5.55 points. On the Stanford- 
Binet the boys showed a mean IQ fluctuation of 4.35 
points as compared with a mean fluctuation of 4.66 
points for girls. When both tests and sexes were 
conibined the mean IQ fluctuation was 4.75 points 
with a standard error mean of .125. 

Such findings do not justify unequivocal individual 
predictions; but they do indicate a very significant 
tendency for persons to maintain the same relative 1Q 
ranks over a long period of years. The evidence 
seems to be rather preponderant, as Foran (17) pointed 
out in his now somewhat old but still excellent review 
of this problem, that for the average child one can 
expect an IQ variation not to exceed more than about 
5 points between first and second testings; and, if a 
group is studied, one can expect the correlation to 
run somewhere between .80 and .95. 

This degree of constancy of the IQ in typical cases 
is adequate for predictive purposes, because from an 
interpretative standpoint it is practically impossible to 
discriminate between an IQ of 85 and an IQ of 90, 
for example; or between an IQ of 120 and an IQ 
of 125. Behavioral differences are not apparent within 
such slight IQ variations. However, it should be 
recognized that these statements refer to tests which 
cannot be said to yield true measures of intelligence. 
On the other hand, it is appropriate to say that they 
measure matters which are correlated significantly 
with intelligence. At the same time they undoubtedly 
reflect specific training, specific achievement, and en- 
vironmental opportunities to a very marked degree. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that individual case 
diagnosis and other various studies, such as, for ex- 
ample, the Iowa group, indicate that the intelligence 
quotient is subject to change. English and Killian 
(16) summarize very well the position maintained here 
When they say that “we no longer can be confident 
that the IQ will remain approximately constant when 
the environment is radically improved.” On the other 
hand, ordinary changes in environment are not likely 
to produce much variation in the IQ, and it is not easy 
to plan a program which will result in a material 
and permanent change in the IQ of a child. See also 
CHir.D DEVELOPMENT—TII. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS; 
NATURE AND NURTURE. 

Analytical structure of general intelligence. There 
are three noteworthy positions: one is represented by 
Alfred Binet (3), a French psychologist; the second by 
Charles Spearman (44), an English psychologist; and 
the third by L. L. Thurstone (57), an American. 

Binet considered intelligence as a unitary matter. 
In fact, as Varon (58) points out, he always referred to 
the intelligence. Such a position as this would seem 
to assume that, if an individual does better in one field 
of activity than in another, it is not due to any funda- 
mental variation in intelligence relative to the two 
fields but rather to other contributing factors, such as 
training, personal motivation, or interest, 

The position of Spearman (44) assumes that two 
factors contribute to every intelligent act: a general 
factor, 8, Which is operative in all situations, and a 
Specific factor, s, operative in situations only of a re- 
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stricted type. According to this two-factor theory the 
extent to which an individual can respond in any one 
situation is determined both by his general ability and 
by a special ability. 

The third hypothesis is one which has been devel- 
oped in comparatively recent years by Thurstone (57), 
who has applied the technique of factor analysis (q.v.). 
He claims to have identified nine primary factors or 
primary abilities: (a) visual or spatial ability; (b) 
perceptual ability; (c) numerical ability; (d) logical- 
or verbal-relations ability; (e) fluency in dealing with 
words; (f) memory; (g) inductive ability; (h) ability 
to restrict the solution of a problem, illustrated best in 
mathematical reasoning; (i) deductive ability. 

Other analytical descriptions have been proposed. 
Some years ago Thorndike (51) suggested that intelli- 
gence is divided into three main types: mechanical, 
social, and abstract. The first of these, if possessed, 
was a type of intelligence which enabled an individual 
to function in mechanical, motor-manipulatory types 
of pursuits. Social intelligence was supposed to be a 
type of ability which enabled the individual to under- 
stand people and to be effective in regulating his be- 
havior relative to other persons. The third was an 
ability which was supposed to involve primarily the 
use of ideas or symbols. This analysis has reappeared 
in the literature in many connections and undoubtedly 
from the standpoint of the layman has much to com- 
mend it. Evidently, however, Thorndike himself never 
gave very serious consideration to it, since he has not 
attempted to set up any form of mathematical or 
biological proof for it. In 1927 he advanced a theory 
(52) more seriously in which he again divided intelli- 
gence into three categories: altitude, extent, and quick- 
ness. Sometimes these have been referred to as alti- 
tude, area, and quickness. In some respects it would 
appear that Thorndike’s extent, or area, concept is 
very close to Spearman's g. The altitude and quick- 
ness concepts in a manner resemble s’s under Spear- 
man’s hypothesis, though it might be argued that they 
are other g's. 

Spearman’s theory has been the battleground for 
many arguments during the last 40 to 50 years. He 
sought to prove his theory in mathematical terms. 
Whereas Spearman himself feels that these proofs 
have been adequate, others who have used the same 
techniques have come out with diametrically opposite 
conclusions. Of course, as Pintner (36) said in 1923, 
“Jt does not follow that Spearman's theory falls, even 
if his method of proof is not valid.” As a matter of 
fact, it would seem that both the Spearman and 
Thurstone theories can find considerable support in 
biological reasoning and research. It is a well-known 
fact that the human individual does not inherit his 
organism as one complete unit. There are the special 
determiners, or genes, which go to make up various 
parts of an individual. Even such a thing as height, 
for example, is not inherited as one unit; nor is colora- 
tion a single unit. Thus you may have an individual 
with dark hair and light eyes. Spearman (45) himself, 
in commenting on Thurstone’s work, has taken the 
position that there is no need for a fundamental 
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discrepancy to exist between his and Thurstone’s 
points of view. 

Relationship of intelligence to age. In an unselected 
school population there is a rather high degree of rela- 
tionship between mental age and maturity; i.e. older 
individuals are in general most intelligent, and 
Younger ones are less intelligent. This is more or less 
axiomatic and does not require elaboration. When 
Wwe come to a consideration, however, of the intelli- 
gence of one individual at successive ages and the 
influence of age on intelligence, some rather impor- 
tant questions are encountered. In the measurement 
Of the intelligence of a young child all procedures up 
to the present time have employed techniques which 
would not be tolerated in any estimation of the intelli- 
gence of older children. When the Linfert-Hierholzer 
Scale (28) attempts to measure intelligence in terms 
of the child’s ability to follow visually a ball or to use 
a spoon in eating, or when Charlotte Biihler (9) looks 
for intelligence in a child’s smile or in the fact that 
he seeks a lost toy, it is apparent that the procedure 
involves matters which neither the layman nor the 
Psychologist would regard as integral aspects of in- 
telligence at a later age. 

The Gesell tests (22) have not shown any very 
significant relationships to measures of intelligence in 
later life. For example, Nelson and Richards (32) 
found a correlation of only .33 for approximately 80 
Cases between the twelve months’ Gesell scale and the 
Stanford-Binet applied at thirty-six months. Other 
tests for young children have yielded comparable re- 
sults. Thus, Bayley (1), using the California Scale, 
found correlations between tests given in adjacent test 
periods to 31 males and 30 females to run between .55 
and .89. On the other hand, when she correlated the 
average results on the first, second, and third months 
with the average results obtained at the twenty- 
seventh, thirtieth, and thirty-sixth month, she found 
a correlation of .09. Furfey and Muehlenbein (20) 
found a correlation of —.11 between the measures 
yielded by the Linfert-Hierholzer Scale at 6 months 
and Stanford-Binet results at 4 years. At 9 months 
and at 12 months the correlations with the criterion 
were —.34 and —.20. 

If it is assumed that the tests developed for use with 
young children yield valid measures, then it is ap- 
parent that what is regarded as intelligence in infants 
is not the same as what is measured as intelligence a 
few years later. On the other hand, the explanation 
of findings of the type illustrated may be that the tests 
for young children are Erossly lacking in validity. 
Students of this problem tend to favor the first inter- 
pretation. For an excellent summary statement see 
Bayley (1). 

Beyond the infant level the child enters upon a 
period of intelligence growth during which the changes 
in intelligence are primarily quantitative and the annual 
increments appear to be relatively uniform until 
about the adolescent stage of development. ‘The ques- 
tion of when intelligence ceases to develop has re- 
ceived much attention. Many positions have been 
taken, but probably the most frequent one is that 
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intelligence development ceases at about sixteen 
of age. Terman (49) in 1916 propounded this posit 
in his discussion with respect to the Stanford Re 
of the Binet-Simon Test. It may be noted, ho 
that the data which Terman used in the stand: 
tion of this test tended to establish a “top” of ab 
thirteen years. This, strikingly, is almost exactly 
accordance with the findings reported by Yerkes 
from the testing of some 91,000 soldiers in the Unit 
States Army. The average mental age here was 131 
years. Doll (14) also concluded as a result of bh 
analyses that 13 years probably represents the averag 
mental age of adults. In opposition to such con 
sions Thorndike (54, 55) has taken the position 
intelligence does not cease in development even 
the age of 18 years. Brooks (7) and Teagarden (48) 
both students of Thorndike, concluded in a co 
parable manner, although Brooks did hold that 
of growth is appreciably slowed after 16 years. 
man and Flory (19) believe that the age at which 
tellectual growth” ceases “is not earlier than 19.” 
is difficult to say, however, the extent to which 
positions are merely the artifacts of the research tec 
niques employed. 

That research artifacts are involved is indica! 
the fact that the 1916 revision of the Binet was 
difficult at the upper age levels (50). In other v 
the average mental age of adults was as low as 1 
large part because the test was not adequately 
ardized. In the second place performance on 
Sorts of materials included in intelligence tests doe: 
not reach a maximum at the same time for all ty 
of materials. Thus Bickersteth (2) found the al 
maturity to vary from 12.5 years to something beyc 
16.5 years, depending on the type of test mate 
If different tests of intelligence, therefore, inch 
somewhat different materials, divergent results fi 
different investigators would be in part explained. 

Terman (50) in a more recent statement uses 
the upper limit, but with growth between 13 and } 
adding only two years to chronological age for p 
poses of computing IQ’s. This was done not 
theoretical reasons but for the purely practical Pp 
pose of providing a scale with a constant mean 
of 100 and a reasonably constant standard deviatio ¥ 

Another question of interest with respect to the. 
lation of intelligence to age is that of when sen 
Sets in or when, if ever, intelligence shows a de 
Weisenburg, Roe, and McBride (59) found that 
On so-called language tests apparently maintain p 
abilities throughout the thirties and show only mil 
decreases thereafter. On the nonlanguage type 
test, however, an early peak was found “within 
twenties and before,” with an appreciable decline 
ability in the thirties, forties, and fifties. The m 
elaborate study yet made is that by Miles and 
(31) in which the Otis Self-Administering Test ) 
used with 823 individuals who ranged in age fir 
around 7 to 92 years. Between 7 and 17 years t 
found a correlation between age and test score of 
The intelligence-test scores between 18 and 85 shov 
a decline on the average of about 5 years and 
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months. and the correlation between age and score 
for ages 20 to 92 inclusive was approximately —.50. 
In their review of other investigations of this problem 
these authors stated that the correlation coefficients 
ranged between —.01 and —.35. Most of these in- 
vestigations included a much narrower age range than 
was studied by Miles and Miles. 

Again, the validity of intelligence tests at the various 
age levels is basic to any sound interpretation of the 
findings. Sorenson (43) concluded that the main 
reason for the apparent decline of ability with age 
lies in the fact that “the persons studied were out of 
practice, so to speak, with intelligence-test content.” 
After analyzing the research on the mental functioning 
of old people Lawton (27) concluded “that no adequate 
study of their mental ability and performance yet 
exists" and that the first prerequisite for studying the 
problem is the development of “a testing program 
which will compare the old person not only with his 
normal contemporaries but with his own abilities when 
he was young." At present any statement with respect 
to the at which senescence sets in or when, after 
having begun, it becomes so pronounced as to be of 
Significance in the alteration of human intelligence re- 
sponses must be regarded as somewhat speculative. 
See also ADULT INTELLIGENCE. 

The importance of this consideration is borne out 
by a comparison of intelligence-test performance of 
draftees in World Wars I and Il. The average score 
in the World War II group is 33 percentile points 
higher than that of the World War I group (66). 
Whatever the reason for the increase—a difference in 
educational opportunities for the two generations in- 
volved is suggested—it makes the interpretation of 
cross-sectional comparisons of different age groups 
impossible. The negative correlations between age 
and intelligence-test scores during maturity almost 
certainly reflect differences in initial status as much as 
they reflect any real deterioration of performance with 
Increasing age. 

Influence of physical condition. A number of in- 
Vestigators have reported definite relationships be- 
tween physical condition and intelligence, but there is 
no dependable evidence to indicate that any causal 
factors exist in such relationships. In general it 
appears that intelligence and intellectual growth are 
not dependent upon physical growth or development. 
For a summary of research in this area see CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT— XVI. PHYSICAL-MENTAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Role of intelligence in scholastic performance. At 
One time it was thought that intelligence was the 
Primary determinant of scholastic success. There 
Still are some academicians who tell you that the 
Students who fail their work do not have intelligence 
enough to pass. It is a truism to say that intelligence 
1s of significance in most school situations. On the 
Other hand, most research data in recent years tend to 
indicate that many other factors affect the nature and 
extent of scholastic achievement. 
tant contribution (38) emphasizes the emotional factor 
in scholastic achievement. Years ago May (30) called 
the attention of educators and psychologists to the 
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factor of application as measured by time devoted to 
and time spent in study was negative; when the time 
factor was partialed out the correlation between in- 
telligence scores and honor points was raised from .60 
to .805. 

It is a well-known fact that there are wide ranges 
of tested intelligence among educational institutions. 
One institution with which the writer (Boynton) is 
familiar had an average score on Army Alpha of 
about 130, whereas another school not far removed 
had an average score on the same test of about 160. 
‘To the extent that these scores are in any way indices 
of the intelligence of the students in the two institu- 
tions, it must be recognized that intelligence plays a 
fundamentally different role in achievement in one 
institution from that which it plays in achievement of 
the students in the other institution. 

Still further, somewhat along the same line, one 
finds that, in high schools or colleges where it is pos- 
sible for students to select courses, there frequently 
will be wide discrepancies between the central-tendency 
scores of the students of one department and those of 
the students of another department. Years ago Noble 
and Arps (33) found that, with a median Army Alpha 
score of 136 at Ohio State University, arts and com- 
merce students had a median score of 147; medical 
and law, 142 each; and other classifications ranged 
down to dentistry and veterinary medicine which had 
the median scores of 115 to 112 respectively. Boyn- 
ton (5) reported a situation at the University of Ken- 
tucky in which arts and science students were ap- 
proximately 24 per cent higher in terms of percentile 
scores than were agricultural students. These vari- 
ations are not consistent from institution to institu- 
tion, but without doubt they point to certain very 
pertinent selective tendencies within institutions. 

In general, correlation coefficients between tested 
intelligence and later academic achievement range 
from .40 to .60. If scores on a standardized achieve- 
ment test are used in place of marks as the later 
criterion of academic success, the correlations are con- 
siderably higher. When an achievement test over 
previous learning is given at the same time as the in- 
telligence test, the correlation is frequently so high 
that Kelley (26) claimed 90 per cent overlapping be- 
tween a general intelligence test and a general achieve- 
ment test. 

The better so-called intelligence tests can give in- 
formation about some pupils not obtainable otherwise. 
For example, Boynton (5) cited the case of a boy who 
was failing in the fifth grade. When an intelligence 
test yielded an intelligence quotient of 180, another 
test was given. The second test verified the first test's 
results and the principal of the school took the boy 
out of the fifth grade where he was failing and put 
him in the seventh grade where he immediately be- 
came quite outstanding. Since then he has graduated 
with distinction from a highly reputable college. 

If intelligence tests are: (a) carefully selected, (b) 
properly administered, (c) accurately scored, and 
(d) conservatively interpreted, they may be of tre- 
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mendous assistance in practical educational activities. 
Failure to carry out any of these four conditions, how- 
ever, can invalidate the results markedly as it has done 
in hundreds of instances in years past. 

Extremes of intelligence. Many people, especially 
teachers, talk of retarded children, or feeble-minded 
children, when they actually do not have a criterion 
by which to judge of feeble-mindedness. Teachers of 
children as high as the sixth grade in school very, very 
rarely, if ever, encounter a truly feeble-minded child. 
Most cases of feeble-mindedness do not advance be- 
yond the third grade; only a few go beyond the fourth 
grade; and although a case occasionally may get be- 
yond the fifth grade, especially in school systems 
which promote all children irrespective of their status 
and achievement, one usually can be sure that the 
fifth grade will catch the few remaining cases in the 
elementary school. 

Feeble-mindedness, or amentia, customarily is di- 
vided into three main classifications: moronity, im- 
becility, and idiocy. The first of these is the highest 
type, and the last the lowest type. Many persons have 
the erroneous idea that there are sharp lines of distinc- 
tion between the three classifications and between 
feeble-mindedness as such and dull normality. Such, 
however, is not the case. Although differentiating 
terminology is used, there actually is no outstanding 
difference between a high-type moron and a dull nor- 
mal. Somewhere in the scale of normality the in- 
capacity of the individual becomes so pronounced that 
it appears desirable to dub him with some term which 
Carries with it the implication of the desirability of 
handling him in a different manner. In such a case 
the individual is called a “high-type moron.” Still 
further, as one goes down the scale, some cases are 
found where it appears that they cannot be treated 
adequately as morons are treated. These then are 
called “imbeciles.” Still farther down it appears de- 
sirable to make another differentiation in methods of 
handling, and those cases are referred to as “idiots.” 
All such differentiations are arbitrary and, resultingly, 
the subject of many diagnostic disputes. 

At the other extreme from the ament is the genius 
or the superior person. It probably is unwise to use 
the term “genius” very extensively because of the 
various connotations which are attached to it. The 
genius actually is no more of a special type than is the 
ament. Whereas the ament deviates widely on the 
negative side of the average, the genius merely is one 
Who deviates widely on the positive side of the average. 
Such a position is quite comparable to that taken by 
Thorndike (53) several years ago when he held that 
all differences between individuals are quantitative in 


nature. See also GIFTED CHILDREN; MENTAL DE- 
FECTIVES. 
Reorientation. The preceding pages have been 


reproduced, with only minor changes, from the article 
in the first edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. In the following sections attention is 
directed to developments since the date of that 
Writing. 

During recent years there has been a reorientation 
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in our concept of intelligence and intelligence testing, 
This reorientation has been based in part on a Change 
in point of view in psychology, in part on the accumu. 
lation of data with regard to intelligence and intelli- 
gence tests. It has taken the form, firstly, of greater 
stress on performance or behavior, less on innate 
capacity or ability. Secondly, in classifying various 
kinds of behavior greater stress has been placed on 
the utilization of correlational techniques including 
factor analysis, less on philosophical or clinical specu. 
lation. 

In the original article, after discussing a number of 
definitions, Boynton quoted a definition from his own 
writing (5): intelligence is “an inherited capacity of 
the individual which is manifested through his ability 
to adapt to and reconstruct the factors of his environ- 
ment in accordance with the most fundamental needs 
of himself and his group.” Later, in support of this 
definition, he added that it would be biologically un- 
acceptable to consider stature, eye color, and the like 
as genetically determined traits while denying genetic 
determination of the nervous system. 

No one can possibly disagree with the second of 
these two statements. No test of intelligence, how- 
ever, is concerned with measurement of the nervous 
system. We are concerned with sampling the behavior 
of individuals in a standardized fashion. There are 
many determinants of behavior, including the char- 
acteristics of the biological organism (not merely the 
nervous system), the stimulus situation, and the past 
behavior (learning) of the individual. Capacity can 
be inferred in the sense that scores op intelligence tests 
taken today are predictive of certain sorts of behavior 
several years hence. Innate capacity cannot be in- 
ferred, however, in the absence of adequate controls 
of past experience. There is no scientific advantage 
in defining something that we cannot measure, OF in 
attempting to measure something that we do not 
define. s 

WHAT INTELLIGENCE TESTS MEASURE. In defining 
what we actually measure with present intelligence 
tests, we observe the interrelationships of individual 
differences in responses to various kinds of test mate- 
rials that appear in intelligence tests. Correlational 
techniques, including factor analysis, have provided a 
reasonably objective statistical basis for these observa- 
tions. We look for a “common denominator” in fune- 
tionally similar behavior, as determined by correla- 
tional methods. These “common denominators" will 
be called aptitudes, without genetic connotation, in this 
discussion. Only those aptitudes will be discussed 
that are fairly well established and are also related to 
currently used tests of intelligence. 

Most of the intelligence tests that have been de- 
veloped are largely concerned with verbal comprehen- 
sion. The scores on individual questions or subtests 
involving the understanding and use of words are 
highly intercorrelated with each other. Verbal scores 
as a group, on the other hand, have much lower 
correlations with scores on other types of questions 
or subtests, e.g. numerical. { 

Numerical facility is called for in many intelligence 
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tests. This aptitude is best measured in the adult 1 by 
speeded tests involving simple numerical operations. 
The same aptitude is likely to enter the picture, how- 
ever, whenever numbers are used in a test, no matter 
how simple the connection. There are data (63) indi- 
cating that the use of a separate, numbered answer 
sheet for a speeded test is likely to involve some 
degree of numerical facility. 

In addition to the verbal and numerical groupings, 
we can discriminate several other functional groupings 
with a reasonable degree of objectivity. The names 
selected for these, and the tests of each, follow rather 
closely Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities (56), 
but certain changes have been suggested by later re- 
search (63, 65). 

An aptitude that, along with verbal comprehension, 
enters importantly into most intelligence tests might 
be termed abstract reasoning. This aptitude is promi- 
nent in responses to analogies, whether the analogies 
involve verbal, numerical, pictorial, or geometrical 
materials. An arithmetic reasoning test is also a good 
measure of this function. 

Perceptual speed refers to the ability to discriminate 
quickly and accurately between complex visual pat- 
terns. The Air Forces, for example, used a test of 
this function that involved the matching under speeded 
conditions of airplane silhouettes (63). This same 
function is also involved in most clerical aptitude tests. 
It has some slight weight in many tests of intelligence. 

Word fluency is measured by anagram tests, spell- 
ing tests, grammar tests, and the like. Speed of evo- 
cation of isolated words is characteristic. This apti- 
tude is probably involved in many intelligence tests, 
though admittedly it departs from most connotations 
of the term “intelligent.” 

Thurstone’s memory aptitude must be carefully de- 
fined. In his research it was determined by tests in- 
volving the pairing of words and initials, words and 
numbers, and numbers and numbers. Further re- 
search (63) has indicated that this factor does not go 
much beyond such simple memorization. Neither 
meaningful memory is involved (verbal comprehen- 
sion probably covers what is usually meant by this 
term), nor memory for visually perceived form. It 
is also probable that memory span, or immediate 
memory, involves still another function. Thus the 
Thurstone memory aptitude might better be termed 
rote memory, or even paired associates memory. Sev- 
eral kinds of memory are undoubtedly included in 
many intelligence tests, e.g. digit span and memory 
for designs probably involve somewhat different 
aptitudes. 

Thurstone isolated a factor that he termed spatial. 
It is probable, however, that his factor was complex, 
involving both a spatial relation or orientation aptitude 
and a visualization aptitude. The first of these is ap- 
parently best defined by certain psychomotor tasks. 
The intellectual problem involved in moving an air- 


1 Separate aptitudes in children have not been as thor- 
Oughly investigated as in the adult. There is no reason 
to believe that the same test materials would inyolve the 
Same behavioral function in the child as in the adult. 
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plane stick and rudder-bar in the direction necessary 
to accomplish a given directional change in the air- 
plane as a whole is typical of what is involved. There 
is of course an additional motor coordination com- 
ponent in the task described. The motor component 
can be “partialed out” by constructing tests of the 
same function in paper-and-pencil form. Thurstone's 
cubes test, while not the best of these, is a familiar 
example. 

The visualization aptitude is perhaps best repre- 
sented by an unfolded solids test. The examinee is 
presented with a two-dimensional pattern and is asked 
to visualize how the three-dimensional figure would 
appear. Both visualization and spatial relations are 
undoubtedly involved in many intelligence tests. They 
are found more typically, however, in tests of mechan- 
ical comprehension and in performance tests of in- 
telligence. 

In summary, intelligence tests generally give 
heaviest weight to two aptitudes, verbal comprehen- 
sion and abstract reasoning. Other aptitudes are typi- 
cally included, but the ones included and the extent 
to which they are stressed depends upon the content 
and construction of the particular test. Differences 
between results on various tests of intelligence can be 
explained in these terms. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR GENERAL ABILITY. Correla- 
tions between test groupings (aptitudes), such as the 
verbal and numerical, are usually greater than zero. 
Zero correlations would indicate independent apti- 
tudes, or lack of any general ability. ‘The prevailing 
positive correlations indicate that there may well be a 
general factor or ability underlying the group factors 
or aptitudes. The evidence for general ability, or the 
size of the correlations between aptitudes, is most 
marked in the younger age groups and in the wider 
ranges of talent. For certain restricted populations, 
on the other hand, e.g. college students or aviation 
cadets, the correlations between carefully constructed 
tests of the separate aptitudes approach zero. 

CHoicE OF TYPE OF TEST. From the point of view 
of the test user, the question concerning the existence 
of general ability underlying the specific aptitudes is 
not a particularly practical one. He wants to know 
whether the test he selects for use gives him the de- 
sired information, not whether it corresponds to a gen- 
eral factor, or the lack of it, in the population in 
which he is interested. Both general intelligence tests 
and combinations of specific aptitude tests are useful 
in a sense that is not dependent on the presumed 
existence of general ability. Some of the appropriate 
circumstances for each will be listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

General intelligence tests are most useful for school- 
age children. The extent to which a child can acquire 
to a useful degree our cultural heritage can be deter- 
mined rather well by such tests. This is true not so 
much because of the higher degree of generality in 
children’s behavior, though that is a contributing fac- 
tor, but because of the presence of the verbal, abstract 
materials that so heavily weight most intelligence 
tests. Cultural acquisition (in large part, in our 
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Society, doing well in school) can be predicted from 
scores on such materials. 

General intelligence tests are also useful for adults 
under certain circumstances. In a psychiatric clinic 
One is interested in the extent to which an individual 
can get along in his environment. Can he adjust to 
some phase of his society? In the world we know, 
verbal comprehension and abstract reasoning are gen- 
erally of most importance. These aptitudes are com- 
bined with reasonably appropriate weights in a single 
score in the general intelligence test. 

Specific aptitude tests replace general intelligence 
tests in usefulness whenever the problem is more 
specific than those noted above. In education the 
more specific problems arise when the student starts 
specialized training. The beginning of the high-school 
period can be taken as a rough time of demarcation. 
At this time the single-score intelligence test, combin- 
ing several aptitudes, decreases markedly in usefulness 
and the specific aptitude tests, each with its individual, 
meaningful score, become especially useful. 

Some students are better in mathematics than in 
English, or in shop than in athletics, or in arithmetic 
than in history. Furthermore, these differences do not 
reflect merely differential interests, but they are also 
related to the various aptitudes. 

‘When the student’s choice of occupation is con- 
sidered along with educational guidance, the advan- 
tages of using tests of specific aptitudes become over- 
Whelming. General intelligence tests have very low 
relationships with successful performance in a wide 
range of occupations—industrial, mechanical, business, 
and military. Even in the professions, where intelli- 
gence tests have been most useful in the past (see 
‘Terman’s most recent report on the “gifted” group (64) 
for striking confirmation), it is possible to obtain more 
accurate predictions of future behavior from appropri- 
ate combinations of specific aptitude tests than from 
the best of general intelligence tests. 

The choice of test, either general intelligence or 
combination of specific aptitude, actually depends on 
criteria such as the following: the amount of testing 
time available, the sort of prediction about behavior 
to be made, and the degree of accuracy required. A 
combination of specific aptitude tests takes more time 
to administer, but the right combination enables one 
to predict future behavior more specifically and 
accurately. 

PROBLEMS CLARIFIED BY THIS POINT OF VIEW. With 
this point of view in mind, we may look at some of 
the results from the use of general intelligence tests 
that have in the past been somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret. Nonchance variation in IQ from one test to 
another, for example, is to be expected. Different test 
constructers simply do not include the same aptitudes 
in their tests in the same proportions. Nonchance 
Variation from one age to another using the same test 
is also to be expected if the same aptitudes are not 
sampled in the same proportions at successive age 
levels in that test. If these details were carefully con- 
trolled, IQ scores might be even more constant than 
they are now known to be. 
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We may look also at the low relationships between 
infant tests of intelligence and the tests designed for 
the grade-school period. The conclusion that we can. 
not measure intelligence adequately until a Child is 
almost ready to start to school is difficult to rational. 
ize. To say instead that we cannot Very well measure 
verbal comprehension until the speech habits are well 
established makes better psychological sense. 

The same reasoning applies to the comparison of 
verbal and performance tests of intelligence designed 
for a single age group. Many test constructers have 
labored mightily to produce a nonverbal test that 
would duplicate the functions measured by one of the 
standard verbal tests of intelligence. The usual cor- 
relations between verbal and performance tests of 
intelligence have been positive, but disappointingly 
low. The relationships have certainly not been suffi- 
ciently high to conclude that both tests were measuring 
identical functions. It is again both Eood common 
and psychological sense to remark that one cannot 
expect to measure verbal comprehension very well 
with a form board. 

It is instructive to observe again the relative lack of 
usefulness of general intelligence tests in wide areas 
of human endeavor. In describing these low validities 
it is much more sensible to say that driving a truck, 
selling a vacuum cleaner, or piloting an airplane is 
almost unrelated to verbal and abstract ability, than 
it is to say that the same jobs are unrelated to intelli- 
gence. Along the same line, we. might speculate 
briefly with regard to the varieties of genius. Some 
eminent men have apparently been limited in certain 
abilities, e.9. Edison. Some have had all-round ability, 
€.8. da Vinci. Our explanation would be as follows: 
Some individuals may manifest certain aptitudes to 
very high degree, but may be average or below average 
On most others. An occasional person, however, may 
be superior in all. The apparent scarcity of such indi- 
viduals mirrors the low correlations existing among 
the separate aptitudes that make up what is known as 
intelligence. 

Intelligence tests. The construction of instruments 
to measure intelligence has engaged the attention of 
many workers. Their efforts have been handicapped 
by the lack of information in regard to what was to 
be measured and even by variation in the general 
definitions of intelligence. (See the introductory 
tion of this article.) The name “intelligence test 
is probably unfortunate. Recognition of this is indi- 
cated by the rather frequent use of the qualifying term 
“so-called” and by the use of the phrase “intelligence 
as measured.” It is likely that the whole testing MONT 
ment would have been benefited if the early instru- 
ments had been referred to as psychological tests Of 
psychometric examinations or intellectual achieve: 
ment tests Or, at least, something other than intelli- 
gence tests. For several years various comme 
have used the expression scholastic aptitude tests a 
have referred to scholastic aptitude age or even 0 
scholastic aptitude quotient when discussing many © 
the so-called intelligence examinations. It is a 
evident most of the current tests, except those at tie 
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preschool levels, make little attempt to get at much 
more than a kind of abstract ability on the part of the 
child. 

Despite the various criticisms which have been 
heaped upon the modern intelligence examination, it 
has proved itself to be of inestimable value when 
properly used. The many summary presentations, 
such as those by Pintner (37), Freeman (18), and 
Boynton (5), give ample illustrations of the usefulness 
of the obtained measures of intelligence. The useful- 
ness of en intelligence test rests usually upon four 
factors: (a) adequate selection of the measuring in- 
strument in light of the situation in which it is to be 
used; (b) proper administration of the instrument; 
(c) careful scoring of the responses; (d) thoughtful, 
conservative interpretation of the results obtained. of 
the many uses which have been made of the tests, the 
following eight probably take into consideration the 
ones which have yielded the most beneficial returns: 

1. Analysis ‘of individual achievement in light of 
individual aptitude 

2. Analysis of group achievement in light of group 
aptitude 

3. Educational supervision 

4. Aid in the selection of curricular offerings 

5. Educational guidance of the individual 

6. Vocational guidance of the individual 

J. Analysis of the characteristics of various racial 
and social groups 

8. Analysis of individual needs of delinquent and 
criminal cases 

Many coefficients of correlation pertaining to the 
reliability (g.v.) and validity of intelligence tests have 
been reported. A summary of such findings is difficult 
to interpret because coefficients of correlation com- 
puted from different populations are not comparable. 
The magnitude of a given coefficient is also affected 
by the manner in which the basic data were obtained 
and by the statistical techniques employed. The fol- 
lowing statements with respect to certain selected tests 
are presented for the guidance of readers who face the 
problem of selecting ah intelligence test for use. The 
statements are based upon a compilation restricted to 
some of the better-known intelligence tests, and hence 
they should be looked upon as merely illustrative. 
Furthermore, a reader should bear in mind the limita- 
tions noted. In selecting a test for use, the time re- 
quired for administering it should also receive consid- 
eration. 

It should also be noted that the presentation of 
coefficients of validity and reliability apart from the 
groups from which they are determined may be mis- 
leading. Also the method of computation is of con- 
siderable importance. Thus a reliability coefficient of 
‘90 determined by a split-half procedure following one 
administration to 50 cases certainly would have a dif- 
ferent meaning from a coefficient of .90 obtained as 
2 result of administering the same test at two different 
times to the same group of 1000 cases. The validity 
of the criterion is significant in validity determina- 
tions. Accordingly, in interpreting the following com- 
ments on reliability and validity, the reader should 
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remember that much more space would have been 
required to have presented truly adequate reviews of 
these phases of each of the several tests. 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT FACTS WITH RESPECT TO 
SELECTED INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 

A. Group tests, involving more or less reading 
ability. 

American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students—various editions. 
High-school level; reliability, satisfactorily high; valid- 
ity, both linguistic (verbal) and quantitative reasoning 
scores available with differential validity for various 
high-school subject fields. 

American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Students—various editions. 
High-school-senior and college-freshman level; reli- 
ability, satisfactorily high; validity, both linguistic 
(verbal) and quantitative reasoning scores available 
with differential validity for various college subject 
fields. 

Army Group Examination Alpha—Schrammel- 
Brannon Revision. Grades 4-16 and adults; reliability 
and validity not given. 

California Test of Mental Maturity. Kindergarten- 
grade 1, grades 1-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-14; reliability, .90 
(split-halves); validity, not given. 

CAVD Intelligence Examination (Forms F-Q). 
Preschool to graduate level; reliability, at least .90; 
validity, .87 (with Otis S-A), .94 (with Terman 
Group), .87 (with Stanford-Binet). 

Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. Ages 
11 to 17; reliability, varies from test to test, but 
largely satisfactory with the possible exception of the 
Memory test; validity, largely undetermined in the 
practical sense of the term, but promising; psycho- 
logical validity established by several factor studies. 

Detroit Advanced First Grade Intelligence Test. 
Grades 1 and 2; reliability, .943 (retest after two- 
week interval); validity, .848 (with Stanford-Binet 
on 46 unselected cases). 

Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test. Grades 5-9; reli- 
ability, .91 (retest after 3 months, N = 251 unselected 
sixth-grade pupils); validity, .82 (with Stanford 
Achievement test) and significant correlation with 
school marks. 

Differential Aptitude Tests of the Psychological 
Corporation. Grades 8-12; reliability, varies from 
test to test but is generally very satisfactory; validity, 
largely undetermined in a practical way, but promis- 
ing; psychological validity based on factor studies. 

Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 1. Grades 
1, 2, 3, ages 6-10 years; reliability, .79 (by retest in 
group of 100 in grades 1A-2A); validity, norms high. 

Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2. Grades 
3-9; reliability, about .60 for single grades, about .90 
for grades 3-9; validity, comparable to Army Alpha 
for elementary children. 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. Grades 
3-8, 7-12; reliability, .86 to .94 (for individual grades); 
validity, .72 to .86 (with other group tests). 

Illinois General Intelligence Scale. Grades 3-8; 
reliability, .92; validity, .74 (with Stanford-Binet for 
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203 cases). Practice effect of 6 or 7 months on Form 
2 from taking Form 1. 

Kuhlimann-Anderson Tests. Grades 1-12 (nine divi- 
sions); one of the most individually diagnostic of the 
group tests. 

National Intelligence Tests. Grades 3-8; reliability, 
‘94 (Form A with Form B for grades 3-8), .70 (for 
single grade); validity, frequently .75 to .85 with 
school achievement, speed very important. 

Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 20. 
Grades 9-16, adults; reliability, .93 (14 pupils retested 
after one week), .88 (208 pupils retested after 4 
months), .81 (403 pupils after 3 years); validity, .429 
to .696 (O.S.U. examination and first-semester schol- 
arship). 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale (Advanced Examina- 
tion). Grades 5-12; reliability, .97 (grades 4-8); 
validity, one of the best of the early group tests. 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests. Grades 
1-4, 4-9, 9-16; reliability, .96 (Form A with Form B, 
all grades combined), .86 (split-halves, average of six 
coefficients); validity, about .86 (Gamma with Otis 
S-A Higher Examination). 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability. 
Grades 4-9, 9-12; reliability, Intermediate, .95 (Form 
A with Form B), Higher, .92 (Form A with Form B); 
validity, .89 (Higher with Advanced), .84 (Higher with 
Intermediate, for grades 7-9). 

« Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Grades 
7-12; reliability, .89 (for 132 ninth-grade pupils); 
Validity, mental-age equivalents questionable, deter- 
mined on only 306 cases. 

B. Group tests not necessitating reading ability 

Army Beta Intelligence Examination. Illiterate and 
non-English-speaking soldiers; reliability, .95 (com- 
parable with Army Alpha); validity not given. 

Army Beta, Revised. Grade 3 to adult; reliability, 
+77 (with 60 sixth-grade pupils), .99 (split-halves); 
validity, .73 (with Alpha), .71 (with Otis S-A). 

Myers Mental Measure. Kindergarten to graduate 
school; reliability not given; validity, .35 (with schol- 
astic achievement), greater significance with individual 
cases. 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. Kinder- 
garten and grades 1-2; reliability, .90 (retest with 20 
to 25 children); validity, .30 to .50 (with upper- 
elementary-school test records). 

C. Individual tests 

Arthur Performance Scale. About 5-16 years; reli- 
ability, not given; validity, low individual prediction 
with other tests, motor-manipulatory approach valu- 
able with special cases. 

Biihler Baby Tests. Age 1 and 2 years; reliability 
not given; validity, tests carefully developed but pre- 
diction of later intelligence questionable. 

California First Year Mental Scale. Age 1 month 
to 3 years; reliability, during first three months not 
satisfactory, .86 after 4 months (split-halves). 

Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude. Age 4 through 
adult; reliability, .959 (retest after 4 to 5 months, 50 
Cases in each year group); validity, .910 (with Stan- 
ford-Binet, N = 32). 
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Gesell Developmental Schedules. Age 1 month tu 
30 months; reliability, around .50 for successive Six 
month levels; validity, prediction of later intelligence 
questionable. 

Goodenough “Drawing a Man” Scale. Age 3 to 13 
years; reliability, .94 (retest of 144 first-grade chil. 
dren), .77 (for ages 5 to 10, taken separately); valid 
ity, appears to be influenced appreciably by experience 
and attitude of scorer. 

Herring Revision of Binet-Simon Tests. Nursery to 
adult; reliability, reported as .98, but other investi- 
gators fail to substantiate this; validity, reported as .98, 
but others report approximately .85. 

Kuhlmann Individual Test. Age 3 months to 15 
years; reliability imputed from validity; validity, Binet 
age-differentiation method followed in item standard- 
ization, time stressed. 

Linfert-Hierholzer Scale. First year; reliability, .81 
(split-halves); validity, prediction of later intelligence 
questionable, good physical norms. 

Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests. Age 2to5 
years; reliability, computed in terms of differences be- 
tween adjacent age levels; validity, one of the best 
preschool scales, but still of questionable validity. 

Minnesota Preschool Tests. Age 18 months to 6 
years; reliability, .90 (within months’ range); validity, 
a somewbat different and interesting approach, cor- 
relates significantly with other preschool scales, but 
ultimate value unknown. 

Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale. Age 4to 16 
years; reliability, .54 to .76; validity, individual tests 
have varying significance at different age levels. 

Porteus Maze Test. Age 3 to 14 years; reliability, 
.95 (retest for 116 seven- to seventeen-year-olds); 
validity, relatively low correlation with school achieve- 
ment, but significantly diagnostic with some types of 
cases. 

Stanford-Binet Scale, Revised. Age 2 years to 
adult; reliability, .85 to .95; validity, .93 (with Stan- 
ford-Binet). Largely an alternate for earlier and 
better-known test. 

Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon. Age 3 years to 
superior adult; reliability, .90 to .95 (various coeffi- 
cients reported in literature); validity, probably the 
most frequently used of the individual tests; very 
diagnostic. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Ages from 
adolescence to senescence; reliability, very satisfactory 
and available in two forms; validity, the most widely 
used individual scale for adults, though not completely 
comparable to other intelligence scales. 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION. First impressions 
of “intergroup education,” “intercultural education,” 
“educating for better human relations,” and the like 
are of a vast literature, recent in origin, increasing 
rapidly, widely disseminated, moralistic and promo- 
tional, and above all badly confused in aims and 
practices. It is, for the most part, a good-will litera- 
ture, urging everyone to be decent, to act right, to act 
now. Beneath this world of words, one senses the 
great vitality of this newest area in social education, a 
growing desire over the nation by schools and good- 
will groups to make inquiries, shape instruction, direct 
community action, and at times pause long enough to 
appraise results. 

Our prime concern here is a research interest, a 
study of what intergroup education is, how it works, 
rather than what it should be. And yet it should be 
said that any effort to organize research findings 
implies a schema, a framework, so that one must 
necessarily advance some conception of the field. 
Taba and Van Til (49) and Kilpatrick and Van Til (35) 
have integrated materials about, and of direct use to, 
schools. Rose (46) and Williams (56) have done good 
Work in analyzing research bearing on the reduction of 
prejudices. 

Nature of the field. Definition of any field of study 
and action is at once a philosophical, a scientific, and a 
semantic problem, a matter we can only recognize in 
passing. Judging from some years of observation, 
main-line interests in intergroup relations are six in 
number: (a) good-will agencies, conferences, leagues, 
and bureaus; (b) schools, colleges, and adult educa- 
tion; (c) labor unions; (d) church departments; (e) 
mayors’ councils on unity, democracy, etc.; (f) state 
education departments, commissions, and committees. 

Aside from a one-group concern (for example, 
creed, race) versus an inclusive concern, the above 
bodies differ mainly in language patterns. Some take 
one label, or advance one way of eradicating prejudice, 
some another. Underneath, all are interested in demo- 
cratic human relations, in full citizen rights for all 
minority peoples. Research, while present, is of lesser 
importance by far than ameliorative effort, with indoc- 
trination as its major goal. Much university research 
is, of course, an exception. 

So far, no single definitive concept has been found 
to ticket off the exact center of balance in the group- 
relations field. “Education” connotes a set of operations 
Which differ from religion, as direct action (54) differs 
from either. The real rub comes elsewhere. “Inter- 
cultural,” a much used term, must have to do with 
cultural elements, for instance dress, language, and 
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conduct codes. Thus the label falls short if one’s chief 
interest is in people, how people treat people. “Inter. 
group" bespeaks a concern for people in associated 
living, yet it fails to include two further foci, cach of 
importance—intragroup behaviors and Personality. 
The term “human relations” is so broad in Sweep that 
it covers up emphases which should be central, for 
example race and creed. From this viewpoint, too, 
one is likely to slip into a “needs approach” to inter. 
group problems, a case-work or psychiatric effort to 
adjust the individual, ignoring culture (25) as a Cause 
of human suffering, ignoring also cultural change via 
groupwise action. 

To us, intergroup education would seem to be the 
best covering concept. As defined in an experimental 
teacher-training project (9), intergroup education is an 
effort “to improve teacher education by furthering a 
self-initiated trend, the better understanding of group 
relations in and about the school. Our primary con- 
cern is with the nature, workings, and effects in child 
and adult life of race, creed, immigrant cultures, in- 
come levels, and rural-urban heritages.” 

Whether a student works on one or more of the 
above axes of human interaction, he will want to 
know how our society is structured. He will want to 
know how young people are processed in these forms 
and norms of living, how they come to hold the values 
they possess. At this point, his interest might well 
turn to the school and other programs for the reduction 
of prejudices, the teaching of equalitarian intergroup 
relations, the democratizing of our common life. In 
all of this, the student will carry along a concern for 
group study and management techniques, for it is these 
“study-action” methods, rather than specific factual 
findings, which give to intergroup education a lasting 
place and function in modern education. It is along 
these lines that research and other pertinent writings 
will be reviewed. 

A theory of society. Two new leads, each well 
grounded in empirical research, provide broad points 
of departure for countless specific studies of so-called 
majority-minority group relations. 2 

One lead is the vast collection of materials, their 
analysis and interpretation, by Myrdal (40) and asso- 
ciates, in all six volumes. To this Swedish social econ- 
omist, “race relations” in this country are a moral 
issue, With oversimplification, what he seems to say 
is, first of all, we are a democracy. This is evidenced 
in the way average citizens think and talk and act 
under influence of high national ideals, laws, and 
Christian precepts. Next, we do not practice what hl 
preach, with groupwise fears, hatreds, exclusions, bord 
treatments, all about us. Now one cannot believe 
something and not act it out, without paying a price. 
The price we pay for white domination of nonwhite 
peoples is a bad conscience or else a deep-going un- 
conscious guilt complex. At the conscious level, our 
escape is to rationalize, to explain away “the Negro 
problem” by saying that it does not exist. Lower 
down, in the subconscious, we develop escape mec! 
anisms, for example, aggressive behaviors. The thing 
to do, the author holds, is to integrate color-castes into 
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our body politic at an equality level, and the way to 
do it is, in the main, through “mass education.” 

Myrdal may indeed have misjudged the complexity 
of our culture, projecting his own life experience in 
small, fairly homogeneous Sweden. He may also be 
at fault in, apparently, explaining all Negro counter- 
aggression within the race and outside as a reaction 
to white discrimination. And yet, all things consid- 
ered, he has integrated many so-called “contributions 
to knowledge,” made moral sense of otherwise mean- 
ingless studies, and put us on the track of values in life 
and in science. To conscience, he should no doubt 
have added (45) the economic costs of hating people 
and the international hazards. Field tests with twenty 
teacher-educating institutions (9) showed that edu- 
cators took readily to the Myrdal viewpoints and, 
within limits, tried to implement them in study and 
action. 

The second lead, and far more productive of identi- 
fiable research studies, is the caste-class hypothesis as 
advanced by Warner and others (52, 53). What 
Warner sought to discover in the now famous “New- 
buryport (Mass.) Study,” was an organizing principle 
by which the community itself survived. In his words, 
“all societies seem to place emphasis on one structure 
which gives form to the total society and integrates 
the other structures into a social unity.” This princi- 
ple was found in “a caste-class system,” a kind of 
hierarchical order of superior and inferior status posi- 
tions. Caste, in this sense, is not to be confused with 
its Hindu usage, nor is it a Marxian self-conscious 
grouping. It is simply a concept, a way of looking at 
people, identifying them by color and lineage and, in 
our society, penalizing them if they are nonwhite by 
exploitive action and denial of privilege. Social class, 
On the contrary, is a much less rigid status order and 
yet much more determinative of community integra- 
tion. On both sides of the caste line, individuals move 
Up or down the class ladder through ability, initiative, 
education, wealth, and circumstances. Mobility is not 
easy, and is never great, being manifested in the area- 
Wide rating given to individuals on a number of cul- 
tural factors, for example one’s job, ancestry, resi- 
dence, friends, and education. 

Warner has been severely criticized for his statisti- 
cal methods in stratifying the Newburyport popula- 
tion. He has been charged with underestimating the 
fluidity of American life, its competitive urban char- 
acter, its behavioral dynamics. More serious, perhaps, 
he has made class a localistic concept, defined by the 
Value judgments of a given spatial area, hence not 
readily comparable to other areas. Yet, withal, 
students have made much use of his hypothesis, with 
Or without modification (8, 14). Whether we view our 
Way of life as a caste-class order, or as a “success 
System” as the Lynds suggested in their first Middle- 
town, the idea itself throws much light on what one 
Can see and infer about people—their struggle to get 
ahead, rewards of effort, and disadvantaged indi- 
viduals. 

. Acculturation of children. Davis and Dollard (15), 
In a series of case studies, made the first systematic 
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application of the caste-class point of view to child 
rearing. This study has been followed by more than 
a score of inquiries, some not published (42). Most 
illustrative is the Davis and Havighurst (16) survey of 
about 200 Chicago white and Negro middle- and 
lower-class mothers, with the sample divided into four 
equal color-class groups. Significant statistical differ- 
ences in child rearing were found as between classes 
and colors, with the former more definitive than the 
latter. Class-level agreements, in spite of color differ- 
ences, were conspicuously present. Among inferences 
drawn from tabular data are that “middle-class prac- 
tices make children too anxious, too frustrated, for the 
best mental health" and that lower-class levels, again 
regardless of color, “provide for children a less strict 
regimen," a more permissive environment for per- 
sonality development. 

Davis (14) in particular, Davis and Havighurst (17), 
and Warner and Havighurst (53) have made significant 
contributions to a systematic sociological theory of 
child development. While their thought shows the 
influence of anthropological studies of role, status, and 
position, which are (aside from motivation) the actual 
mechanics of social learning, they make less use of 
these concepts than one might expect (18, 19). A 
serious neglect, or underemphasis, is lack of attention 
to the Mead-Cooley-Dewey idea of the “self.” 

Prejudice, nature, and control. “Attitudes, attitude 
tests, attitude testers!” exclaims Ford (22), as he adds 
one more study to the 2000-0dd published in the past 
twenty years. If there is any exact center to inter- 
group education, it is the cluster of attitudes called 
“prejudice.” Or better said, since prejudice is no 
simple matter, it is the pattern of attitudes, objects, 
values, and behaviors which leads some people to dis- 
like other people en masse, to fear and hate them, to 
act in ways that symbolize the out-group’s less-than- 
humanness. It is the prime purpose of intergroup 
education to remove prejudice so far as that is possi- 
ble, to teach people to treat others in terms of per- 
sonal worth. 

What prejudice is, its first appearance among chil- 
dren, what causes it, how it varies with age and sex 
and in time and place, whether it can be controlled, 
have been objects of much research. Bruno Lasker 
(37), two decades ago, reported ethnic prejudices in 
children aged five to six and argued, mostly from 
subjective data, that such viewpoints are acquired, not 
inborn. Ten years later Criswell (12) reported the 
first sizable, systematic study of children from the 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, three fourths 
of whom were Negro. By sociographic charting, she 
found that cleavages between the sexes were, withal, 
more pronounced than between races, that whites did 
not withdraw from association with Negroes before the 
fourth-grade level and do not group up before the 
fifth. Negroes began to withdraw from whites by the 
third grade, though at no grade was racial separation 
complete. Using a “faces test,” a set of mixed photo- 
graphs, Horowitz (29) found a definite color bias from 
the kindergarten on up, with own color choices peak- 
ing at upper-grade levels. After corroborating these 
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findings in another community (30), he explained dis- 
agreement with the Criswell work on the basis of 
differences in community backgrounds or else as due 
to his own more sensitive study technique. 

Meltzer (39) found ethnic antipathies well formed 
by the fifth grade; Blake and Dennis (4) reported “bad 
trait stereotyping” of Negro children by whites at the 
fourth-grade level; Radke (44) discovered that white 
Gentile children, who had no direct contact with either 
Jews or Negroes, had “strong prejudices” toward them 
by the age of nine years. Allport and Kramer (1) 
found that prejudiced white college students had un- 
pleasant memories of ethnic group contact dating back 
to the ages of six to sixteen. Only a fourth of this 
sample reported their first anti-Jewish feeling after the 
age of sixteen, a fifth their first anti-Negro feeling. 

In view of the evidence, it is unsafe to say exactly 
What research shows as to the age at which negative 
feeling toward ethnic groups first appears, of what it 
consists, how it varies with social class level and per- 
sonality structure. Much of our uncertainty is due to 
faulty study techniques, but promising work is now 
appearing on the equal-i type of scale (41) and the 
Zero point (26). Lack of clarity is due also to a great 
deal of “mote beam” thinking (34), the imputation to 
others of shortcomings in ourselves. A third stum- 
bling block is the word “prejudice.” Used to mean 
anything from vague mistrust through well-formed 
imagery to contactual avoidance and big-muscle ag- 
gressions, the concept has lost utility for scientific 
purposes. Nobody knows what it means, and it should 
be abolished as a communicating symbol. We need to 
speak about what children do, how they behave, what 
they say, all in reference to exactly defined situational 
stimuli. 

A small but precise inquiry of the kind suggested is 
Seeman’s work (47) on eighty-one Negro children in 
three suburban third- to sixth-grade classes. He 
sought by means of friendship choices and interviews 
to discover the importance of skin-color differences. 
After giving a social acceptance scale, the author used 
analysis of variance to determine significance of 
choice. Younger children in particular preferred 
light-skin friends but did not on inquiry, as a rule, 
verbalize their preferences. Seeman’s own cautious 
conclusion was that “color values may serve as a frame 
of reference for friendship choices long before these 
values become associated with the life tasks of child- 
hood, or with the conscious status striving that comes 
at a later period.” 

At more advanced age levels, the situation is not 
quite so confusing. An earlier study is that of Young 
(59), in which college students in a race-problems 
course ranked ethnic groups according to their assumed 
abilities. At the end of the course, the same test 
showed no change in ethnic-group rank order positions, 
a finding often cited as proof that instruction has no 
efficacy in changing attitudes, Student views could, 
of course, have become more favorable, with the 
Whole scale shifting upward. And too, “instruction” 
Was an undefined variable. 

In respect to classroom teaching, Whisler (55) found 
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significant end-test changes in two college social-sci- 
ence classes. Ford (21), using Bogardus and Hinck- 
ley scales but with no control group, found a marked 
Shift in attitudes toward Negroes in his “race and 
immigration” course. Billings (3), using scales and a 
control group, found more liberal attitudes in her 
seminar and field-trip group than among the controls, 
although she noted the greater liberalism of experi- 
mental subjects prior to their experiences in the Course, 
Three years later, on the same test, liberal attitudes 
had decreased, yet were still more favorable toward 
the Negro than were control group responses. Some 
Writers have reported no reliable change in ethnic 
attitudes as a result of field-trip or personal-contact 
experiences, whereas Smith (48), in one of the most 
exact pretest and end-test studies to date, found large 
and significant change in favorableness toward Negroes 
(7.36 times the standard error). About two thirds of 
the students who were retested eleven months after 
the experiment had kept their gains. 

In an exhaustive review of school and college studies 
where efforts were made to change attitudes through 
class instruction, field trips, audio-visual aids, and the 
like, Rose (46: G-18) rated 31 of the attempts as 
showing change, 16 no change, and 9 indefinite. Pre- 
sumably change was in line with teacher expectation, 
not counter to it, as at times reported. His conclusion 
is that ethnic attitudes at the college level, while deep- 
rooted and tenacious, can be changed by college in- 
struction, a point of view with which the present writer 
fully agrees. 

In addition to more sensitive testing instruments, we 
need better experimental designs. For example, what 
is a course, a field trip, and the like? What, precisely, 
are its component elements, its stimulus content? 
Knowing this, we might then subject teaching tech- 
niques to comparative test, with tremendous savings 
in time, energy, and costs. 

The school’s conflicting role. Time was when one 
had to speculate on the school’s role in intergroup re- 
lations or else fall back on descriptive studies. That 
day is passing. On the one hand, some schools are 
working vigorously to reduce ethnic tensions, to 
democratize school life and learning. On the other 
hand, studies are beginning to appear which show 
some schools in quite a different role, that of trans- 
mitting to all children the viewpoints of the com- 
munity power and status systems. While we do not 
regard these studies as sufficient for any sweeping gen- 
eralization, their implications are extremely suggestive. 

Best evidence of the above research on schoo 
functions is found in the systematic analysis of Warner 
and others (53), in case studies by Davis and Dollard 
(15), and in smaller statistical surveys (8, 23). In 
school attendance, choice of curriculums, pupil soci 
status, teacher rewards and punishments, administra" 
tive control, and board membership and operation, 
white upper-class or upper-middle-class children are 
definitely favored. All nonwhite children in the 
schools studied, all native-born of foreign and mix 
parentage, and all non-Protestant creedal BtOLE 
are disadvantaged, as are most young people who live 
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in urban slum areas. Bilinguals, wherever they are, 
face school adjustments the severity of which few 
teachers seem to understand (5). A relevant fact of 
some worth has to do with schoolbooks in current use. 
Textbook authors in particular, judging from Wilson's 
study of 413 volumes (58), aid and abet what one 
writer has called the “miseducative" process. In all 
there is reason to believe that many schools and col- 
leges are more or less aligned with the nation's caste- 
class order. College courses on intergroup relations 
are, as we shall presently indicate, few in number (7). 

Findings of the sort just noted are obviously subject 
to two interpretations. For one who assumes the 
worth of democratic ideals, any inequality in any part 
of the educational program is disapproved. Any ad- 
mission of differences between ethnic, religious, or in- 
come groups is viewed with suspicion, lest it be made 
the basis of discrimination. There is a strong compul- 
sion “to have findings come out on the exact dotted 
line of equal national, class, and racial abilities.” 

In reflecting on the above viewpoint, it should be 
admitted that equal abilities are not always true, if 
true at all for large, measured segments of our popula- 
tion. For example, the higher the socioeconomic 
status of parents, the greater is the average abstract 
intelligence of their children. Again, the greater the 
denial of privilege, the more the overt repression, the 
greater is the probability of bitterness, clannishness, 
and aggression. Thus a nation’s people are nowise 
alike and equal in ability, a truth that may obscure 
two facts of great practical importance. One fact is 
that intragroup differences in ethnic, creedal, and 
national populations are greater than intergroup differ- 
ences, with pronounced overlapping from top to bot- 
tom ranges. The other fact is that, so far as known, 
these differences are environmental, not inborn via 
racial heredity, hence they are subject to some extent 
to educative correction. Thus, from a democratic 
standpoint, talent is where one finds it. It has no 
color, no creed, no birthplace, no accent. It has 
schools which thwart or stimulate its development. It 
has “civil rights” which sanction or obstruct its expres- 
sion. Tt has, in sum, an environment to which it 
responds, an environment in need of improvement for 
Vast numbers of disadvantaged children. In no other 
Way can the nation fully profit from their potential 
contributions. 

Running counter to the democratic ideal is the 
status quo viewpoint, the preservation of the present 
industrial-commercial power system. Schools are 
Viewed as an instrument of this policy, a bulwark 
against any radical change. The school’s chief job is 
to teach the intellectual tools of the culture, the tech- 
nologies and physical science foundations, and cer- 
tainly not to experiment in equalitarian living; to edu- 
cate for continuity, for stability, for efficiency, not 
for new freedoms for underprivileged groups, new 
Scope for initiative and achievement. Keep America 
@ native white Protestant middle-class businessman's 
culture! 

_It was noted earlier that some schools were working 
Vigorously at intergroup education. Three books have 
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appeared on the so-called “Springficld Plan,” none of 
an objective research character. Taba and Van Til (49) 
have edited a social-studies yearbook on school prac- 
lices, and Kilpatrick and Van Til (35) a livelier work 
of a similar nature. Cook (9, 10) has described pro- 
cedures and given statistics on participation in the first 
and second years of the four-year College Study in 
Intergroup Relations. Thirty-five study and experi- 
mental action groups were formed in these 8 cooperat- 
ing colleges, involving 429 staff members and school 
heads, with group meetings for the first year totalling 
over 1000. In the second year, with 20 teacher- 
educating institutions, work was expanded accordingly. 
City school systems, mayors' councils, state and 
federal committees, and intercultural agencies continue 
to publish pamphlet materials. In the writer's files are 
over 2000 of these issues, dated since 1945. Progress 
reports (50) have begun to appear by the staff of-a 
nation-wide study of 18 cooperative public-school sys- 
tems under direction of Hilda Taba and sponsored by 
the American Council on Education. 

Group management techniques. Intergroup educa- 
tion, in all of its dimensions, is not unlike a pyramid. 
At the apex, we would put knowledge about people— 
who they are, how they live, what is known to be 
good for them. At one base would be study methods, 
including appraisal of planned programs. At the other 
base we would put group management, the social 
process by which a group is guided toward the achieve- 
ment of its objectives. In this phase of intergroup 
education, schools and colleges have much to learn 
from community group-work agencies, church and 
civic bodies, labor and farmer organizations, adult 
education and publicity organizations. 

Action for Unity (54) sets the frame, in an explor- 
atory way, for consideration of recent “technique” lit- 
erature. This little book is a hit-skip survey of main- 
line direct-action agencies in twelve urban centers, 
plus the insights of its author. Of chief interest are 
seven core patterns of action: exhortation, education, 
participation, revelation, negotiation, contention, and 
prevention. Categories are overlapping, as they would 
likely be in any classification. Each is appraised as 
to its effectiveness in reducing or preventing intergroup 
hostilities, with research needs in the forefront of the 
writer's thinking. 

Several writers, for example Whyte (57), have criti- 
cized certain slum-area agencies, especially social 
settlements, for their indifference to local leadership, a 
point pressed even more sharply by Hughes (32), 
though neither of these writers deals in any positive 
way with the difficult problem of moving away from 
imposed, paternalistic programs. Hughes’ description 
(33) of “ethnic group knitting” in a factory situation, 
plus his strictures on management, and Hall's account 
(27) of how Negro soldiers fared in the armed forces 
suggest new leads for experimental civic action. 
Houser (31), himself the experimenter, gives a good 
though brief report on small-group tactics in opening 
restaurants, barber shops, skating rinks, swimming 
pools, and the like to colored patrons. 

Action projects reported by schools are increasing 
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in number. Brameld (6) found evidence of pupil 
group action, often teacher led, in a survey of seven 
urban school systems, as did Cunningham and others 
(13) and Vickery and Cole (51). An intercultural 
committee (20), typical of such committees in every 
part of the nation, surveyed “promising practices” in 
Detroit schools, some being group-action projects. A 
North Central Association committee (43) and Lett 
(38) have discussed group-work strategies within the 
school. Cook (11) has made a critical study of the 
“group-Wwork” techniques found in the current teacher- 
education programs to which reference has been made. 
Among the techniques identified are small-group dis- 
cussion, focused group interview, self-directive group 
therapy, therapeutic shock tactics, cultural-informant 
technique, participant observer, and sociodrama. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a well-known, 
well-set-up, well-working social-action program. What 
about Protestantism? A survey by Landis (36) of the 
eleven largest denominations, accounting for twenty- 
nine of the nation’s thirty-six million Protestants, 
showed that all had set up national staffs to foster 
Christian social action. Almost all of these denomi- 
nations went on record as favoring church action in 
every area of our common life. The effectiveness of 
their work was seriously questioned. Programs were 
still embryonic, with state and national groups publi- 
cizing resolutions on the evils of the day. Staffs were 
not well trained, budgets were inadequate, and yet the 
outlook appeared hopeful. The situation was regarded 
as a challenge to any social scientist interested in 
human relations. 

On the whole, the reports on group work we have 
examined glow too much. Were the job of “group 
process teaching” half as easy as it is made to seem, 
it would be foolish to reiterate the need for trained 
leadership. A very real contribution can be made by 
systematic, analytical studies of strategies and tactics 
in intergroup education. 

Retrospect and outlook. For perspective on the 
trend in education under review, one should perhaps 
have worked in the group-relations field as late as a 
decade ago. Newspapers did not editorialize on the 
Subject. There were few good books and fewer 
movies such as RKO’s Crossfire and Gentlemen's 
Agreement. Good-will and good-neighbor commis- 
sions were almost unknown. Schools, by and large, 
were indifferent, churches well adjusted to the caste- 
class system (24), college courses quite academic, and 
labor unions with no great power. Research went on, 
much as now, but without the present exacting self- 
criticism and improvement. It was World War II that 
turned the tide, focused attention on the need for 
productive and defensive unity. Since then, in spite of 
backwashes, the nation has been aroused. Warm dis- 
cussions can be heard in educational circles, in Pull- 
man washrooms, around bridge tables, on the street, 
and in exclusive clubs. Intergroup relations have be- 
come a big business. At last count, there were over 
1000 good-will and good-neighbor organizations at 
Work in the nation, spending about 20.7 million dollars 
a year, each with an “educational” program. A com- 
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mittee appointed by the President has issued a rene 
On civil rights (45), a most significant development. 

In all of this, teacher education has lagged be 
its great potentials. For example, in a United S| 
Office of Education survey (7) college courses il 
field of race relations were found to be few in numb 
limited in content, required of few or no students, an 
almost nonexistent in geographic areas of gre 
need. The demand of schools for well-trained teac 
ers is today stronger and more insistent than 
before (2). Large grants of funds by inter 
agencies to universities for establishing research 
training centers have been made, for example at 
University of Chicago and at Teachers College, 
umbia University. 

What is the researcher's interest in all of this? Iti 
in the main, to assist in the understanding of int 
group relations in .and about the school, to a 
their effects on individuals and the community, a 
where possible, to bring these behaviors by e) 
mental action into line with democratic ideals. 
the scientist should be an invaluable ally to any efi 
by school or other agency to engineer social jus! 
equal rights, or whatever the educational obj 
happens to be. In this sense, science would fi 
in society as the reality principle does in personal 
Whether or not a society, or even a representa 
community, can ever be led to face reality, and W 
would happen to its members if it did, is a qu 
of great complexity. It is only as we move GE 
into the function of “prejudice” in personality st 
ture (28) and multiply and coordinate our efforts 
we shall ever know the answer. { 

See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV. SOCHAL 
VELOPMENT; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; YOUTH O 
SCHOOL. 

LLoyD ALLEN 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. The term in- 
ternational education may be applied to the various 
educational and cultural relations among nations. In 
this broad sense it encompasses comparative educa- 
tion (g.v.). International education is sometimes 
interchanged with comparative education. ‘Thus, Kan- 
del, a pioneer student and a recognized authority in 
both areas, uses the terms synonymously in his Com- 
parative Education (87). More narrowly, it refers to 
international efforts at cooperation and harmony in 
the exchange of teachers and students, rehabilitation 
of backward cultural areas, mutual understanding 
through school instruction, and the like. From an- 
other angle, international education seeks to determine 
and control the educational forces causing international 
misunderstanding and ill will. Consequently, the 
study of wartime and other types of propaganda (100), 
including the techniques of disseminating Communism 
(42, 101), is of interest to the specialist in interna- 
tional education. In fact, Merriam refers to Commu- 
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nist propaganda as “international education directed 
from Moscow” (114). 

Although “international education” has been often 
used in professional writings and sometimes in names 
of organizations (e.g. Institute of International Educa- 
tion), it has not gained currency as a designation of a 
field of professional study. During the years follow- 
ing World War Il, with the revival of interest in 
international educational contacts, several American 
colleges have introduced courses dealing with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and other phases of inter- 
national education. Thus, a course at New York Uni- 
versity in 1947-48 was entitled “The Teaching of Inter- 
national Education in the Junior-Senior High School.” 

Perhaps the best term would seem to be “inter- 
national educational cooperation” (15) or “interna- 
tional educational relations,” to designate the cultural 
and educational contacts among nations. It is note- 
worthy that the United States Office of Education 
combined in 1945 its Division of Comparative Educa- 
tion and its Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations into the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, a name derived from an expression 
in the annual report for 1870. While the main work 
of the division is in comparative education, it is also 
concerned with the exchange of students and teachers 
and with the teaching of international understanding. 
On the other hand, Friedrich Schneider (144) does not 
accept the definition of international education as an 
activity toward the development of amity among 
nations. He fears that the awareness of a goal will 
Operate against the best interests of international edu- 
cation as an objective, scientific discipline. 

Historical background. The beginnings of inter- 
nationalism in education may be traced to ancient 
times, despite the statement by Rossello, the official 
historian of the Bureau International d’Education, that 
he had been unable to discover signs of international 
organization of education in antiquity (137, 138). 
Actually, Hellenistic Athens attracted students from 
many foreign countries to its higher institutions of 
learning (25, 187). The international character of the 
famous library of Alexandria is known to all students 
of history. Christianity was an international force 
toward educational unity from its beginnings until the 
Reformation. Perhaps the clearest instance of early 
internationalism in education was the medieval uni- 
versity with its multinational student body (107). Ac- 
cording to Compayré, “A current stronger than na- 
tional rivalry reunited all the universities of Europe 
in a sort of federation. There was then, in spite of 
incessant Wars, in spite of invasions, in spite of the 
hatreds between peoples, there was above all the 
frontiers a European alliance of all the superior 
schools, a something like the United States of uni- 
Versities” (33). Throughout its formative years and 
during the medieval period, Christianity undertook 
missionary work across all frontiers. Culture, learn- 
ing, and science became further internationalized 
when the Arabs and the Jews assumed the role of 
intermediaries between the East and West (22). 
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The spirit of international education continued dur. 
ing the Renaissance as scholars of all nations shared a 
common intellectual interest, love for the Greek and 
Roman classics. With the Protestant Reformation, 
however, came the rise of national interests and, 
eventually in the nineteenth century, the emergence of 
national, state-controlled educational systems. The 
major international movements in education during 
the period of nationalism’s growth were those, such as 
the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), organized by the Catho- 
lic Church to stem the tide of Protestantism. 

As early as the first part of the fourteenth century, 
Pierre Dubois proposed in De Recuperatione Terre 
Sancte that international schools be established with 
the funds accruing from the abolition of wars, By 
virtue of this suggestion he is regarded by some as 
“one of the earliest proponents of international edu- 
cation” (60). More elaborate plans for international 
educational relations were formulated after the Thirty 
Years’ War, when scholars and thinkers devoted much 
attention to the attainment of peace, and during the 
age of enlightenment in the eighteenth century, when 
human rights and the perfectibility of man were ideas 
of paramount significance. Thus, John Amos Come- 
nius (1592-1670), the Czech bishop who has been 
justly called “the teacher of nations,” advocated the 
founding of a Pansophic College where scholars of 
various nations would coordinate and unify knowledge 
toward international understanding. It is interesting 
that H. G. Wells proposed in 1938 a World Encyclo- 
paedia with similar purpose. 

In Le Droit des Gens, published in 1754, De Vattel, 
a Swiss diplomat, states that the exchange of teachers 
is one of the “common duties,” one of the “services to 
humanity,” which the nations should render to each 
other (138). 

Educational theories and practices have been objects 
of sustained international attention since the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Such great educators 
as Rousseau and Pestalozzi had international influence 
of a profound nature. The ideas and methods of 
Herbart, Grundtvig, and Froebel likewise reached 
across frontiers during the nineteenth century and 
later. Montessori and Dewey, to mention but two 
among the leading twentieth-century educators, have 
seen their work continued by ardent disciples on other 
continents. The monitorial system of instruction, 
associated with the names of Bell and Lancaster, Was 
derived from India and introduced into England in 
the eighteenth century and later transported to No 
and South America. Another illustration of the a 
national and intercontinental migration of education 
ideas is the adoption of Pestalozzian practices by 
Horace Mann and his subsequent impact on the peda- 
gogical reforms of D. F. Sarmiento in Argentina an 
J. P. Varela in Uruguay. Hl 

The movement for an international educatio! 
organization was foreshadowed shortly after the NE 
leonic period by Marc-Antoine Jullien (1775-184 L 
Who proposed in his Esquisse et vues Dra 
d'un ouvrage sur Péducation comparée (1817). 
establishment of a “commission spéciale d’education 
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which would collect information on education in 
Europe and would disseminate it in the form of a 
bulletin (90, 137, 138, 139). More than thirty plans 
for some sort of international educational organization 
were advanced in the course of the next hundred 
years by Molkenboer of Holland, Kurnig of Ger- 
many, Kemény of Hungary, Peeters of Belgium, Le- 
bonnois of France, Fannie Fern Andrews, Walter 
Scott (148), and G. W. A. Luckey of the United States, 
and numerous others (137, 138). 

Among the international movements during the 
nineteenth century, the multiplication of noncommer- 
cial international organizations, international fairs, 
international congresses, international student federa- 
tions, and student migrations to foreign universities 
were of primary importance for the development of 
the idea of internationalism in education. Between 
1840 and 1912 more than 400 noncommercial organi- 
zations representing nearly all phases of human interest 
were operating on an international scale. During the 
decade 1840-1849, nine international congresses took 
place, but during 1900-1909 no less than 1120 were 
held. Virtually every field of learning had some 
type of international organization by the end of the 
nineteenth century (152). The pedagogical profession 
was represented by the International Kindergarten 
Union (1873), International Congress of Educators of 
the Deaf (1878), International Congress in Commer- 
cial Education (1886), International Conference of 
Technical Education (1886), International Bureau of 
New Schools (1899), International Congress for the 
Education of the Blind (1900), International Congress 
of School Hygiene (1904), International Bureau of 
Teachers’ Federations (1905), International Commis- 
sion of Congresses for Family Education (1905), 
Bureau International des Associations d'Instituteurs 
(1905), International Commission on Teaching Mathe- 
matics (1908), Central American Pedagogical Insti- 
tute (1908), International Moral Education Congress 
(1908), Bureau International des Federations Nation- 
ales du Personnel de I'Enseignement Secondaire Pub- 
ligue (1912), and others (46, 152). 

International fairs in the nineteenth century, ac- 
cording to Faries, “assisted materially in a leavening 
Process which tended to break down local prejudices 
and promote social homogeneity”; and “have done 
much toward bringing together the men of different 
nations in such a way that their national egotism has 
been modified, their admiration for the skill of others 
has been aroused, a spirit of toleration has been 
promoted, and they have returned home to develop 
With greater confidence and by improved methods the 
resources of their own countries” (46). At the first 
official international exposition, in 1851 at London, 
there was an educational conference on the kinder- 
garten and other topics of current importance (119). 
Education received attention at other international 
expositions, fairs, and exhibits in Europe and in the 
United States (119, 191). The first international ex- 
Position to give education a definite place was the one 
at Paris in 1867 (136). 

International student federations date from a con- 
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ference at Lund, Sweden, in 1842, attended by Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish students. Although other 
Conferences were held throughout Europe during the 
next half-century, the first permanent federation was 
not organized until 1895. This group, the World 
Federation of Christian Students, was founded at 
Vadstena, Sweden, by students from the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States. By 1928, the WFCS had a membership of 
over 300,000 students (152). The first world-wide 
student confederation open to all regardless of race, 
color, or faith and based on the idea of universal co- 
operation was the Fédération Internationale des Etudi- 
ants, founded in 1898 at Turin, Italy. This organiza- 
tion, which is better known by its Latin slogan Corda 
Fratres, joined the Confédération Internationale des 
Etudiants in 1919 (106). The latter attained in 1929 
a total of 35 national student federations representing 
about 700,000 students (152). The Liga de Estudiantes 
Americanos, convened in 1908 at Montevideo, was 
formed for the benefit of students in Latin Amer- 
ica (46). 

Although students have always been known to 
cross national boundaries in their quest for higher 
education, significant numbers began to migrate in the 
nineteenth century. American students were not un- 
common at German universities, and upon conclusion 
of their studies they returned to the United States 
with new educational ideas which they introduced into 
the American schools. Japanese students enrolled at 
a number of universities in the United States and in 
Europe (46). 

The first decade of the twentieth century marked 
the beginning of international scholarships. The 
Rhodes Scholarships have aimed since 1904 at “the 
unity of English-speaking peoples and the formation 
with Germany of so great a power as to make war 
impossible.” At the present, there are more than 
1000 American Rhodes scholars, each of whom bas 
been described by the American secretary of the 
Rhodes Trustees as “a citizen of the world” and “an 
internationalist of the human rather than merely 
theoretical sort” (5). 

A notable event unique in international education 
was the arrangement by the United States in 1909 for 
China to send a number of her students to American 
colleges and universities, with expenses paid by money 
derived from the remission of the Boxer indemnity. 
A portion of this fund helped found Tsing Hua Col- 
lege in 1911 to prepare Chinese students for their 
subsequent studies in the United States. 

Also in 1909 the Association for the International 
Interchange of Students was formed in England on an 
experimental basis, with a triangular relationship be- 
tween Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. 
The association interpreted “student” broadly and 
included graduate students, professors, lecturers, and 
others under that category. Although it did not result 
in a permanent organization, the association is of 
interest because it anticipated student interchanges in 
the decades between the two world wars (152). 

So far as elementary and secondary schools are 
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concerned, there was an interest in international edu- 
cation, along the lines of peace instruction, at the 
various educational congresses near the end of the 
nineteenth century. At about the same time peace 
societies undertook peace propaganda in the lower 
schools, aroused public opinion against the glorifica- 
tion of war in history textbooks, and organized Peace 
Day celebrations in many American schools (152). 

The advent of World War I suspended the inter- 
national educational activities of the belligerent na- 
tions. With peace came an unprecedented interest in 
international organization and “much of this interest 
has centered on the schools as a medium for interna- 
tional understanding” (152). Despite continuous 
pressure in behalf of education as an important factor 
in the making of the peace, statesmen shied away 
from direct action toward educational collaboration, 
because they considered education a matter of na- 
tional, rather than international, concern. The Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations went as far as creating in 
1921 a Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, but 
refused to yield to the international educational en- 
thusiasts. The CIC convened for the first time in 
1922 at Geneva, under the chairmanship of Henri 
Bergson, and determined to confine its efforts to the 
promotion of international cooperation through the 
production and circulation of intellectual work. In 
1925, with the help of the French government, the 
CIC set up the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, and during the following year the cam- 
paign for international intellectual cooperation was 
launched with vigor. Before long, projects of many 
types were under way (38, 105). In addition, the CIC 
inaugurated in 1928 the International Institute of Edu- 
cational Cinematography, with headquarters in Rome, 
but the withdrawal of Italy from the League of 
Nations in 1937 brought about the closing of this 
institute which had managed to gain fame with its 
International Congress of Educational and Instruc- 
tional Cinematography (1934) and its journal, Inter- 
national Review of Educational Cinematography 
(later Intercine) (55, 56). 

Despite the negative attitude of the League of Na- 
tions toward international educational cooperation, 
national and international teachers’ Organizations 
initiated campaigns to channel educational energies 
toward international understanding and peace. The 
German teachers, according to Kandel (91), were 
chiefly responsible for the statement in Article 148 of 
the Weimar Constitution that the schools should be 
conducted “in the spirit of German national character 
and of international conciliation.” This was probably 
the first time that official recognition had been ac- 
corded the idea of education for international under- 
standing (54). Although a conference of the ministers 
of public instruction of all the German states resolved 
in 1922 that Article 148 be immediately implemented, 
most states were dilatory and only Brunswick tried 
seriously to apply the article to its curriculum (54). 
Sincere suggestions for educating German children 
according to the spirit of the Weimar Constitution 
were set forth by Witte in Der Unterricht im Geiste 
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der Volkerversdhnung: history should Stress construc. 
tive civilization, rather than war, and a revaluation of 
military personalities; the schools must teach respect 
for other nations and for international law; pacifism 
and international law should be incorporated into the 
teacher-education curriculum; and the entire educa. 
tional system should be permeated by antichauvinism 
and the desire for peace (198). Even before Hitler 
rose to power, Kandel foresaw the “great danger” that 
then menaced German education, namely, that the 
“high ideal” of Article 148 “may be thwarted by condi- 
tions imposed upon the country by forces over which 
it has no contro!” (87). The declaration by the 1931 
Constitution of Republican Spain that education should 
be inspired “by the ideals of human solidarity” was 
nullified by the victory of the Franco Revolution (43). 

During the early 1930's, French and German his- 
torians attempted to correct the errors and misconcep- 
tions about their respective nations in each other's 
textbooks, but the accession of Hitler put a stop to 
this project which was just about to be completed 
(120). Teachers in France, England, and the United 
States were endeavoring throughout the interbellum 
decades to promote the teaching of international good- 
will (91, 94). It is hardly surprising that many of 
these “unofficial, fragmentary efforts were ineffec- 
tive . . . 5; considering that education was a minor 
afterthought in international planning and discussions, 
the surprising thing, indeed, is that so much could be 
accomplished against such odds.” 

Lack of space renders it impossible to describe fully 
the various types of institutions and organizations 
Which arose from 1919 to the end of the 1930's and 
Which were primarily concerned with some form of 
international educational relations. Only a few will 
be briefly mentioned: Institut Universitaire de Hautes 
Etudes Internationales, Geneva (1927); World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations (1923); Institute of 
International Education (1919); Deutsche Pidagog- 
ische Auslandsstelle (1929); International Folk High 
School, Elsinore, Denmark (1921); International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University (1923); 
Institute of International Education (1919) (45, 56, 
144). Special note may be taken of the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, which was founded in 1925 by 
the Institut J. J. Rousseau in Geneva and reorganized in 
1929 as an intergovernmental institution. This bureau 
has carried on the work of the Bureau International 
des Ecoles Nouvelles (1899), the Institut J. J. Rous- 
seau (1912), and the International Bureau of Moral 
Education (56). Undeterred by World War Il, the 
Bureau continued to disseminate educational informa- 
tion, organize educational research projects, and per- 
form other valuable services (27). The conferences, 
of course, had to be suspended until the cessation of 
hostilities. i a 

Among the many instances of real inten 
collaboration in educational matters before Worl 
War Il, the various conferences of the Institut TInter- 
national de Coopération Intellectuelle and the Con 
ences on Examinations are of special interest. A 
one of the former, many problems of university edu- 
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cation were cooperatively explored (71). The three 
regular Conferences on Examinations (116, 117, 118), 
organized under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and the International Institute of 
Teachers College, demonstrated, in the words of Kan- 
del (923), how educators “drawn from all ends of the 
earth, with different cultural and educational back- 
grounds, speaking different languages, can cooperate 
in a common endeavor in the interests of the well- 
being of future generations." 

The rise of totalitarianism in Italy, Germany, and 
the USSR, and the increasing political anarchy in in- 
ternational relations, helped to bring about World 
War I and the breakdown of cultural and intellectual 
relations. As early as October 1942, a serious effort 
was made by the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education representing nine nations occupied by Ger- 
many, mecting in London under the chairmanship of 
the British Minister of Education, to reorganize the 
customary educational relationships and to plan for 
educational and cultural rehabilitation. The United 
States, which joined the conference in 1944, submitted 
a draft constitution for an Educational and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations (170). Revisions 
and additions to this document (69, 195) culminated 
in the framing, in November 1945, in London, of the 
Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization (55, 156, 175). The 
opening paragraph of the preamble has since become 
proverbial: “, . . since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” One year later, after 
more than twenty nations had ratified the constitution, 
UNESCO became an official specialized agency of the 
United Nations. Among the nongovernmental organ- 
izations paving the way for UNESCO were the Inter- 
national Education Assembly (75, 76) and the Amer- 
ican Association for an International Office of Edu- 
cation (181). 

Recent developments in international education. 
Two immediate problems in international educational 
relations emerged as World War Il ended: educational 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the war-devastated 
countries and the reeducation of the Axis nations. Al- 
though many nations began formulating plans for 
reconstruction even before the end of the conflict 
came in sight (92), tangible results could not be antici- 
pated until 1945 at the earliest. Early in 1946, the 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (CIER) was formed as a service agency to Amer- 
ican national organizations participating in voluntary 
relief activities in behalf of occupied countries (18). 
The CIER estimated the total American contribution 
as $62 million for 1946, $88 million for 1947, and 
$72 million (probable) for 1948 (31, 32). The diffi- 
culties to be encountered in reeducating the defeated 
enemy were anticipated (14, 15, 99), but the full 
Seriousness and complexity of the task were not real- 
ized until the publication of the reports of the United 
States Education Missions to Germany and Japan (171, 
172). Subsequent detailed reports prepared by edu- 
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cators who spent more time abroad pointed out nu- 
merous factors retarding the process of reeducation 
but also indicated some hope for progress (59, 98). 

Since the creation of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in 1938, the United States Department of State 
has broadened and intensified its programs of inter- 
national educational activities (108). Among the 
projects directed by the Department of State or in 
which it has an active interest are the United States 
Information Service (184), the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs (164), the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation (163, 165, 177), the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs (later the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs) (127), and others (52, 93, 
132, 168). 

Radio and films have been steadily gaining recog- 
nition as potent forces in international education and 
cultural relations (109). The International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation organized several inter- 
national conferences on the utilization of radio to 
promote the international spirit in schools (81) and 
among the general public (79, 84). As already stated, 
the League of Nations’ International Institute of Edu- 
cational Cinematography, located in Rome, closed its 
doors when Italy resigned from the League in 1937 
(55, 85). Nevertheless, interest in the international 
influences of films did not die out (57) and there are 
signs that serious efforts are under way to make wide- 
spread use of films for international understanding 
(48). 

Since November 1945, when its Constitution was 
framed in London, UNESCO has become a bhard- 
working agency. Among its activities are the general 
conferences in 1946 in Paris (167) and in 1947 in 
Mexico City (174), educational reconstruction and re- 
habilitation projects (65), seminars on education for 
international understanding (65), the Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon (155), and the Fundamental Educa- 
tion Project (162). The 1948 program of UNESCO 
is concerned with reconstruction, mass communica- 
tions, textbook improvement, cultural interchange, 
tensions affecting international understanding, and in- 
ternational cooperation in the natural sciences (166). 
An intensive campaign to publicize the work of 
UNESCO has been initiated by the agency itself, as 
well as by organizations in many countries. In the 
United States, popular, learned, and professional mag- 
azines devoted generous space to the work of 
UNESCO (53, 159); radio broadcasts familiarized 
countless thousands with its program (49, 169); Rotary 
International published a widely circulated interpreta- 
tive booklet (140); and the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, authorized by Congress to 
advise the Government on its participation in 
UNESCO (173, 180), arranged conferences and issued 
publications to enlighten organizations and individuals 
(121, 178, 179, 182, 196). By way of contrast, 
UNESCO information in England, according to an 
Oxford reader, was “an under-the-counter commodity 
to be obtained by the selected few” (135). In the 
main, despite critical comment and occasional ques- 
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tioning of the value of UNESCO (110), most people 
tended to accept its fundamental purpose and philoso- 
phy (64) and to regard the future of UNESCO with 
cautious optimism. 

A large number of publications have demonstrated 
concretely how the schools can be made into instru- 
ments of international understanding and peace (12, 
17, 26, 123, 124, 157). The magnum opus is the justly 
renowned International Understanding through the 
Public-School Curriculum (94). Many suggestions 
have been advanced regarding the teaching of the 
UN in the schools (30, 122); the teaching of UNESCO 
in high school (97); the use of audio-visual methods 
(131); the teaching of international goodwill through 
children’s literature (21, 63); and other aspects of 
applying the international idea to education on various 
levels (10, 16, 23, 128, 150, 153, 186, 192). It is 
noteworthy that a 1948 textbook on the principles and 
methods of teaching in elementary schools includes 
a chapter, “Educating for World Citizenship” (62). 
Mention may also be made of such international 
schools as Tagore’s Santiniketan in India (9), Kees 
Boeke’s Children’s Workshop Community at Bilt- 
hoven, Holland (12), and Paul Geheeb’s Ecole 
d’Humanité in Switzerland (115). 

Special interest has been shown by educators in the 
contents of textbooks with respect to nations other 
than one’s own. Several analyses of textbooks in 
history and geography disclosed the presence of preju- 
dice and omission and distortion of facts (2, 130, 147, 
185, 188), although the analysts were frequently lack- 
ing in objectivity (39, 146). Probably as a result of 
Such disclosures, attempts were made to denationalize 
textbooks somewhat and otherwise to improve their 
content (82, 152), as well as to include materials 
toward international goodwill (3, 129, 197). Esti- 
mates of the effectiveness of textbook revision vary, 
Kandel (91) being rather critical and Quillen (133) 
concluding that such work was “impressive.” 

Courses in international relations and foreign civili- 
Zation have increased throughout the United States 
since the end of World War Il. In all probability, 
the status of the study of international relations abroad 
will gradually improve, at least to the point it reached 
in prewar days (83, 203). Interbellum instruction and 
research in international relations in the United States 
Was carried on by many types of institutions and or- 
ganizations (142, 154, 189, 190). A report on com- 
munity study of foreign affairs showed a lively interest 
On all educational levels in representative cities (37). 
To Kirk, the study of international relations, after 
twenty-five years of activity, “is still in a condition 
of considerable confusion” (96). Owing in part to the 
wartime instructional program in the armed services, 
foreign-language and area studies came into promi- 
nence by 1946 at a number of American colleges and 
universities (4, 47, 112). 

Other developments in international education which 
deserve extended treatment but for which space is 
unavailable are international student associations (106, 
125, 158), faculty and student interchange (6, 11, 41, 
45, 61, 70, 72, 73, 74, 183, 193), various international 
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fellowships and scholarships (5, 51, 89, 134) interna. 
tional relations in science (24, 44, 89, 111) and fil 
work (149, 194), other forms of cultural exchange (77), 
foreign trips by students (80, 202), the international 
attack on illiteracy throughout the world (102, 103, 
162), adult education for international understanding 
(1), and the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (34, 35). Various aspects of international edu- 
cation have been critically evaluated by Scott (141), 
Prescott (131), Russell (141), and others. 

Aims and values of international education. To the 
serious student, international education offers an Op- 
portunity to exercise objectivity with regard to inter- 
national problems of education, especially with refer- 
ence to his own country (144); an appreciative under- 
standing of the educational work of other nations 
(87); a realization that world progress will be ac- 
celerated “by an exchange of experiences in education 
as in other scientific and intellectual fields” (89); and 
the conviction that “educational systems cannot be 
transferred from one country to another, but ideas, 
practices, devices, developed under one set of condi- 
tions can always prove suggestive for improvements 
even where the conditions are somewhat different” 
(89). Finally, the study of international education 
will show that “what the world needs more than com- 
mon textbooks, common curricula and courses of 
study, or even an International Agency for Educa- 
tion with the grandiose functions which are pro- 
posed for it, is a change of spirit and a readiness to 
put forward the same efforts and to make the same 
Sacrifices for the constructive but less spectacular daily 
tasks of peace as for the waging of destructive Wars" 
(92). 

Sources of information. The appended bibliog- 
raphy includes sources of information on virtually all 
phases of international education. In the early stages 
of research, the following will be useful: periodicals 
(18, 20, 36, 40, 67, 74, 86, 121, 126, 160, 161, 199), 
annuals (19, 72, 78, 104, 200, 201), bibliographies (13, 
14, 15, 28, 29, 66, 68, 88), and documents (55, 56, 
151, 175, 176, 178). There is no general history of 
international education. Stoker (152) offers a short, 
documented historical sketch, while Carr (27), Elliott 
(45), Goodman (50), Kemény (95), McMurry and Lee 
(113), and Rossello (137, 138) treat the development 
of specialized phases of international education. Kan- 
del (93) and Schneider (143, 145) discuss the INL 
tional impact of educational ideas. The DHilceCE 1 
of international education is embodied in the works © 
Benjamin (11), Kandel (91), and Huxley (64). The 
thoroughgoing analyses of the different types of inter- 
national education by Bailey (7, 8), Harley (56), Stoker 
(152), and Ware (190) should be supplemented wit 
more recent surveys (93, 96). There are, finally, Si 
eral books with detailed suggestions on how a; 
can contribute toward international understanding ( ! 
197). One of these (123) contains extensive bibliog 
raphies with up-to-date references. 

Sng dbBUUE for research. On the whole, 8 Ee 
deal of research remains to be done in intete oy 
education. Harper (58) has suggested the following 
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topics: the cooperative production of international 
syllabi for schools, the comparative study of methods 
of teaching international relations, the construction of 
tests of attitudes and opinions on international prob- 
lems, and the comparative study of the effect of 
general courses in philosophy, psychology, history, 
sociology, and comparative education on international 
attitudes. Kirk (96) recommends types of research in 
the general field of international relations. Schneider 
(144) lists the following: foreign influences on na- 
tional education in the several nations; the influence 
of the individual educator (Dewey, Freud, Montessori, 
etc.) throughout the world; the organization, aims, de- 
velopment, modus operandi, and success of interna- 
tional educational agencies, institutes, and publica- 
tions; the problems of translating and disseminating 
pedagogical and other literature; the influence of one 
culture upon another; and internationalism as a phi- 
losophy of education. Kandel (91) recommends the 
collection of courses of study, textbooks, official pub- 
lications, and professional journals for purposes of 
analysis and digesting. Brickman (13) mentions the 
desirability of the following research aids: “An inter- 
national educational annual containing critical essays 
by natives and non-natives of the several countries"; 
“an international educational magazine of news and 
research”; “an international educational encyclopedia"; 
“a dictionary of comparative educational terminol- 
0gy"; “instructional manuals for teaching advanced 
students and professors of education to read foreign 
educational materials in the original”; and an annual 
educational bibliography. There is need for additional 
surveys of international relations of the Ware type 
(190), as well as for additional comparative analyses 
of textbooks, studies of the determination of uniform 
content in textbooks, research into the methods of 
teaching a universal language, historical studies of the 
multinational origin of educational ideas and prac- 
tices, experimental inquiries into the use of audio- 
Visual aids in international education, and a complete 
and systematic history of international educational 
relations. 
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JOURNALISM. There is only a limited amount of 

reported research pertaining to journalism as a subject 
of instruction in secondary schools and colleges. Be- 
cause of the newness of the field the energies of those 
interested in it have been devoted to the development 
of courses rather than to the refinement of methods, 
studies of practice, or other inquiries. Much of the 
published research is to be found in periodicals, 
notably the Journalism Quarterly, Scholastic Editor, 
School Press Review, and Quill and Scroll. The Eng- 
lish Journal has also carried numerous articles on this 
topic. Some of the most important studies are avail- 
able only as unpublished theses. 
. High-school journalism. In all respects journalism 
in the secondary schools is more recent and less 
standardized than in the colleges; hence the body of 
research is smaller and less satisfactory. Although 
journalism may be said to have existed in the second- 
ary schools in the form of student magazines and year- 
books as early as 1880, it was not until the coming 
of student newspapers, about 1920, that the subject 
began to receive classroom attention. Developments 
since that time involve several more or less distinct 
fields, on which the research material available is quite 
Variable. 

JOURNALISM CLASSES. These were almost un- 
dreamed of before 1920, and the Bulletin of the Uni- 
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versity of Kansas (12) in 1917 was perhaps the first 
published statement analyzing the possibilities of such 
a secondary-school course. Shortly thereafter several 
textbooks or handbooks—notably by Harrington 
(1922) (16), Hyde (1922) (19), Borah (1925) (6), Otto 
and Marye (1934) (30), and Spears and Lawshe (1939) 
(38)—expounded various procedures for the conduct 
of a course in journalism at the high-school level. 
Several universities have conducted continuous teacher- 
training projects, especially in their summer sessions; 
numerous undergraduate and graduate theses have 
analyzed various aspects of the problem; and a few 
references have appeared in the several special publi- 
cations of the field, but not many important pub- 
lished results of research are available outside of ex- 
perimental textbooks (17, 19, 34, 35, 40). 

Much research in this field is begging to be done. 
No one knows authoritatively how many high schools 
are offering the subject, what there is in common in 
the various courses, what is the essential aim or edu- 
cational value of the work, what the subject matter 
should be, or what pedagogical techniques are in- 
volved. One of the most interesting projects of the 
high-school journalism class—the teaching of news- 
paper reading—is a topic on which much has been 
written, but the fundamental research is still to be 
done (13, 20). An explanation for the lack of avail- 
able research is in the impact of the depression; a 
noteworthy development in the field that was evident 
in 1930 was largely starved out of existence and did 
not begin to return until 1937 or 1938. This hiatus 
caused many of the earlier principles to be forgotten 
and resulted in new aims to motivate the revival. 
Looking to the future, the problems that require study 
are: How much time should be devoted to journal- 
istic courses, who should take them, what should their 
content be, and what should be their relation to stu- 
dent publications. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS. The past sixty years have 
seen so many changes of interest in student publica- 
tions, whether curricular or extracurricular, that the 
published research of one decade has only an historical 
interest in the next. At first all attention was focused 
on the student literary magazine, and consideration of 
high-school journalism centered around that phe- 
nomenon; during the past twenty-five years the liter- 
ary magazine has almost disappeared from the high 
school. Then came the student yearbook, or annual, 
which still flourishes although less ambitiously, and 
some theory and research, much of which is now out- 
of-date, were devoted to that. About 1920 the 
student weekly, biweekly, or monthly newspaper burst 
into the high-school scene and has rather monopolized 
student publication attention since. Although much 
has been written about it (6, 12, 16, 18, 19, 27, 30, 
35), little valuable research on the high-school news- 
paper has been published. 

No general statistics are available in regard to the 
number of student publications, but the findings of a 
1939 study of the state of Wisconsin may be cited as 
suggestive. This study (32) reported that, among the 
218 high schools studied, 132 bad student newspapers 
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(of which 75 were mimeographed), 89 had yearbooks, 
65 had both newspapers and yearbooks, 7 had student 
magazines, and 37 had a regular class in journalism. 
Only 21 of these high schools had no student publi- 
cations, and 19 of this group arranged for regular 
publication of student-written school news in local 
newspapers. Although the most substantial studies of 
the high-school newspaper are to be found in such 
handbooks as noted above, many studies of individual 
aspects and problems are to be found in the files of 
the Scholastic Editor, Quill and Scroll, and School 
Press Review. Some unpublished data may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters of two national organ- 
izations, the National Scholastic Press Association 
(University of Minnesota) and the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Assocation (Teachers College, Columbia 
University). Some material is available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, as a result of a project 
carried on several years ago but now largely aban- 
doned (26). Most of the Class-A schools of journal- 
ism have carried on high-school press conferences for 
their states which have provided data for numerous 
graduate and undergraduate theses. Asin the case of 
journalism classes, most of the older studies are now 
out-of-date, and much of the fundamental research, 
even of a statistical nature, is still to be done. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. This sub- 
ject, which is just emerging as one of the important 
journalistic aspects of secondary schools, is still too 
new and experimental to have developed any authori- 
tative research. A fertile field for study involves the 
new concept of using the student newspaper for the 
purposes of public relations. The literature is limited 
to periodical articles and a few handbooks (1, 9, 11, 
14, 23, 24, 28, 31, 36). 

Journalism in college. Although student publica- 
tions have existed in colleges for more than sixty years 
and sporadic attempts at classroom instruction in 
journalism appeared decades ago, the beginning of the 
present standardized, continuous journalism teaching 
effort in the colleges may be dated at 1905 or there- 
abouts. Growing up mainly in departments of Eng- 
lish, as a project of specialized writing, the subject field 
has in the last fifteen years developed innumerable 
unexpected ramifications. Its growth has been so 
rapid that there has been little opportunity for taking 
stock and carrying on fundamental research concern- 
ing aims and techniques. Any discussion of the field 
must be broken into the following topics, and each is 
distinctive from a research point of view. 

UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. When 
this was a matter of four or five fundamental courses 
25 years ago, there was available in a number of 
standard textbooks and handbooks a body of informa- 
tion and technique on reporting, editing, feature writ- 
ing, editorial writing, and the like (5, 41). These text- 
books, and their successors, are still of value. The 
great multiplication of specialized courses in the last 
15 years has resulted in many new fields to be ex- 
plored and expounded in textbooks and other writings, 
e.8. law of the press, history of journalism, critical 
writing, governmental and court reporting, adver- 
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tising and business, typography, news pho! 
public opinion, journalistic style, women’s fields, ul 
vanced magazine writing, trade and technical jour- 
nalism, and radio news. Aside from the textbooks and 
handbooks little published research material is avail. 
able except in the Journalism Quarterly and the Pro. 
ceedings of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism and of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. Since 1912 
and 1916, respectively, these organizations have de- 
voted themselves largely to standardizing teaching 
methods, but few of their findings are available in 
published form. The time is now approaching when 
each of the specialties of the professional journalism 
schools will be a subject for research, and a beginning 
is being made in numerous undergraduate and gradu. 
ate theses (3, 4, 7, 8, 25, 29, 39). A step in this 
direction is the program of accrediting of journalism 
departments that was launched in 1947 by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism, a joint 
project of the schools of journalism and five news- 
paper groups. 

UNDERGRADUATE NONPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
While some 34 university schools have been develop- 
ing specialized four-year and five-year college courses 
to train for the profession of journalism, nearly 400 
smaller colleges have undertaken a distinctly different 
kind of collegiate journalism—commonly called non- 
professional or preprofessional (2). It is in general 
not vocational in aim but undertakes one or more of 
the following projects as a part of a liberal-arts cur- 
riculum: (a) study of the newspaper as a social phe- 
nomenon; (b) practice of journalistic types of Writing, 
such as motivated composition; (c) giving substance 
to student publications; (d) assisting with the public 
relations of the college. This work is too new to have 
developed a body of literature, even textbooks, aside 
from some periodical articles (10). The most substan- 
tial published contribution is a bulletin by a special 
committee of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism (2). ‘To date, this field is so completely 
uncharted as to be a rich field of research. A 

CORRESPONDENCE WORK. Although most university 
extension departments have been slow to introduce 
mail courses in journalism, such a project received 4 
good test during the recent war when hundreds of men 
in uniform successfully studied newspaper reporting 
and feature writing through courses of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, aided by the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

GRADUATE WoRK. The Master of Aits de- 
gree in Journalism appeared in universities about 
1914; ten years later a double minor in journalism 
toward the Ph.D. with a major in a social science was 
announced; two universities have awarded the Ph.D. 
to several persons for independent research. Graduate 
work in journalism is still confused as to aim; whether 
it should be concerned largely with training on 
journalism teachers or whether it should ON 
better professional education for journalists is on 
bated. At present the first aim is predominant. i 
research carried on for higher degrees seldom dea 
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with pedagogical problems; rather it is devoted to 
aspects of the journalistic world or to closely related 
social-science topics. Practically the only published 
research material on the subject itself is in the Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 

TEACHER TRAINING. Although since about 1915 the 
training of teachers, both for the college and for the 
secondary school, has been the principal aim of the 
graduate work of the schools of journalism and al- 
though some schools have undergraduate curriculums 
for prospective high-school teachers, there has been 
little research aside from a few graduate theses (e.g. 
25, 29). Practically the only published references are 
the files of the Journalism Quarterly and Scholastic 
Editor. Data on the number of such teachers and 
their qualifications are not available. Opportunity for 
much valuable research is offered in this field, some of 
which will involve correlation with the pedagogical 
training of other fields. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS. Although student news- 
papers, literary magazines, and yearbooks are much 
older in the colleges than in the high schools, fewer 
studies have been made of their problems (35), and 
less has been published about them. No national or- 
ganizations have been developed that might gather 
data, as in the high-school field. Research, especially 
into the problem of finance and control of such stu- 
dent activities, is urgently needed. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. Shortly after 1900 a movement 
started among the colleges and universities to under- 
take control of their public relations through pub- 
licity offices. Working first through the publications, 
newspapers, and alumni organizations, these offices 
have now expanded into radio, photography, sports, 
public functions, public addresses, and other media. 
Always the publicity officers have been closely related 
to other journalistic activities of the college if they 
Were not the center of them. A few graduate theses 
(e.g. 21, 22, 37) have studied these public-relations 
Problems, but practically no studies have reached 
printed form. Fewer books are available than in the 
field of public-school publicity. Practically the only 
published studies available are in the bulletins of the 
American College Publicity Association (15), which 
has been holding meetings and discussing the problems 
of its several hundred members for about twenty 
years. 

Vocational guidance. Whether for high school or 
for college purposes, vocational guidance in journalism 
is almost completely unexplored. Several books and 
a number of periodical articles are available (33), but 
none is sufficiently convincing or up-to-date to warrant 
citation, with the exception of Logie’s (22). 

Concluding statement. Journalism, in both college 
and high school, is a field rich in opportunity for re- 
Search. It is just now beginning to attain a degree of 
development and standardization that warrants stu- 
dious examination. The weakness in much of the re- 
Search so far carried on has resulted from the failure 
to recognize and differentiate the various ramifications. 
As time goes on, each of the above topics—and prob- 
ably others—will provide entirely separate fields for 
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research. Additional references may be found in 
Wolseley (41), Hyde (19), and the Journalism 
Quarterly. 

GRANT M. Hype 

HELEN M. PATTERSON 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE. The junior college, an institu- 
tion giving two years of education in advance of the 
high-school level, is designed not to supplant but to 
supplement the traditional American college and uni- 
versity. The fully organized junior college aims to 
meet many of the higher educational needs of the 
community in which it is located, including prepara- 
tion for university or professional school, general 
education for those not planning to continue in a 
university or similar institution, specialized preparation 
for specific occupations on the semiprofessional level, 
and appropriate courses of college grade for adults in 
the community. The junior college, a product almost 
entirely of the twentieth century, is a significant and 
in many respects a unique development in American 
higher education. 

During the past 35 years approximately 400 masters’ 
and doctors’ dissertations have been devoted to some 
phase of the junior-college field. Numerous funda- 
mental studies have been made by other investigators 
under the auspices of educational foundations, state 
departments of education, or universities. A large 
proportion of this research may be described as “status 
studies.” Extensive evidence has been gathered in 
many fields, particularly that of the curriculum, of 

- What the junior college is, or was at the time of the 
study, but too little valid research has indicated what 
the junior college should be. 

History. Some junior colleges developed as upward 
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extensions of the public high school or of the Private 
academy or seminary; others resulted from the elimi 
nation of the upper two years of small four-year col 
leges, especially some of those founded in the lay 
century with more denominational zeal than educa. 
tional foresight and financial backing; still Others, 
especially in the Far West, including many of the 
stronger institutions, were organized de novo as Sepa. 
rate junior colleges. 

The first publicly controlled junior college now in 
existence was organized at Joliet, Illinois, in 1902. In 
California, where the junior-college movement has 
had its most significant development, the first junior 
college was organized at Fresno in 1910. It is impos 
sible to state a date for the first privately controlled 
junior college now in existence, since several have de- 
veloped gradually from earlier academies and semi- 
naries. Systematic work of college grade was offered 
by one “Female Seminary,” now Lasell Junior College, 
Massachusetts, as early as 1852 (29). The growth of 
the movement during the past thirty years may be 
briefly summarized as follows (21, 25): 


NUMBER OF 
YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES ENROLLMENT 
1917 132 4,000 
1922 207 16,000 
1928 408 51,000 
1933 493 97,000 
1938 553 137,000 
1943 624 314,000 
1948 663 455,000 


Of the 663 junior colleges reported in 1948, 326 in 
40 states were publicly controlled with an enrollment 
of 339,000 students; 337 in 41 states were privately 
controlled with an enrollment of 116,000. students. 
Typically, junior colleges are small institutions, but 
they are growing in size more rapidly than in number. 
The average enrollment has increased more than four- 
fold in 17 years, from 162 to 686 per institution. In 
1948 there were 200 junior colleges with enrollments 
exceeding 500 students, and 105 exceeding 1000 stu- 
dents. The largest had an enrollment of more than 
9000 students. ik 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of publicly 
controlled junior colleges is found in more than half 
the states. They exist in other states, without express 
legal authority, by popular demand. Nevada is the 
only state which has no junior colleges of any type. 
California leads with 75 institutions and an enrollment 
of 172,000 students. Texas is second with 63 institu- 
tions and 44,000 students. aaa 

A number of studies have brought out the princip 
facts and causal factors concerned with the origin % 
development of the junior-college movement al 
The earliest comprehensive study was a doctoral j) 
sertation at the State University of Jowa in 1918 ৫ i! 
Several studies have dealt with the movement in oe 
ticular states; others have treated the development” 
individual institutions. There is need for more ins 
search in this field, especially for studies of the orig! i 
and factors in the growth of junior colleges I al 
ticular states where the material should be gat 
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and interpreted while those who had a part in the 
beginnings of the movement can still furnish it. 

Purposes. Numerous studies have been made of 
the purposes of junior colleges and of the reasons for 
their existence. Sources used have included educa- 
tional articles, catalog statements, judgments of ad- 
ministrators and other educational leaders, opinions of 
junior-college students, and community sentiment and 
needs. As a result, it is commonly recognized that 
the junior college may be justified in terms of four 
groups of functions—popularizing, preparatory or 
transfer, terminal, and guidance. 

POPULARIZING FUNCTION. Several studies have 
shown that two to three times as many students of 
junior-college age go to college in communities where 
a public junior college is available as in those which 
do not afford such educational facilities. Studies of 
changed social and economic conditions have empha- 
sized the necessity of providing some type of educa- 
tion—in the junior college or in some equivalent insti- 
tution—for the great majority of young people until 
they are 20 years of age. Other studies have shown 
that, if all states were as well provided with junior- 
college facilities as some states are today, the total 
enrollment of junior-college students would be ten 
times as great as it is. Numerous investigations have 
shown that the junior college is enabling thousands of 
young people to obtain at least two years of education 
who otherwise would be prevented by economic con- 
siderations from taking advantage of such an Oppor- 
tunity. Analyses of judgments both of students and 
of their parents have shown that the economy of at- 
tendance at the local junior college is the most impor- 
tant single reason given for attending it. To thousands 
of young people who probably will complete their 
formal education at the sophomore level, the junior 
college offers an opportunity to contribute to better 
citizenship by providing two years of general education 
designed to promote broader and better social com- 
petence through courses that emphasize breadth, unity, 
understanding, and interpretation. 

The junior college, too, is popularizing education in 
another sense—for the adult population of the local 
community. As a local institution close to the tastes 
and needs of the community, the junior college has a 
peculiar opportunity to utilize its plant, library, 
laboratories, equipment, and staff in giving courses, 
both technical and general, especially adapted to the 
needs of adults in the local community. A few studies 
have been made of the extent and variety of work 
in this field, of methods of financing it (7), and of 
DE of adult students to the opportunities offered 

). 

PREPARATORY OR TRANSFER FUNCTION. Although 
the term “preparatory” has been commonly used, par- 
ticularly in the West, it has been so frequently mis- 
understood, especially in the East where it connotes 
Private preparatory schoolwork of secondary grade, 
that there is an’ increasing tendency to substitute the 
term “transfer” to designate this function. A larger 
number of careful scientific studies have been made of 
the results of the junior college in its preparatory or 
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transfer aspects than in any other function. This has 
been due in part to the existence of extensive statis- 
tical data on university progress and success; in part 
to the particular interest of the universities in that 
portion of the product of the junior college which 
centers the university. Although not all of the studies 
have used the most approved statistical methods and 
some comparisons have been made between groups 
not strictly comparable, the general conclusion has 
been thoroughly established that the graduates of 
junior colleges who go on to the four-year college or 
university are adequately prepared for upper-division 
work and responsibility and that they tend to do their 
scholastic work as satisfactorily and in many cases 
more satisfactorily than do students who had their 
freshman and sophomore work in the same institution. 
Measures of success have included college marks, elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa, graduation honors, disci- 
plinary action, rates of survival, and continuation for 
graduate study. Most such studies have dealt with 
general university groups, but one important analysis 
was made of junior-college graduates in a prominent 
university School of Engineering (6). The weight of 
a mass of cumulative evidence showed that the junior- 
college transfers did better work in engineering than 
did those who had had all of their training in the 
university. 

TERMINAL FUNCTION. Constantly increasing em- 
phasis is being placed upon the junior college as a 
terminal institution rather than as one preparatory to 
further university education. Increasing thousands of 
young people are being graduated from it who from 
economic, social, or intellectual limitations cannot or 
will not continue their formal education (10). There 
is a considerable group of so-called semiprofessions 
between the trade-school level and the professional 
level for which two years of college training are con- 
sidered necessary and sufficient. These are especially 
numerous in the commercial, engineering, agricultural, 
secretarial, and health fields. Numerous studies have 
shown that junior-college students today, particularly 
in the public institution, represent a fair cross section 
of the population, not a highly selective group as in 
the case of the liberal arts college (1). 

Much study has gone into the effort to determine 
suitable semiprofessional and general cultural curricu- 
Jlums fitted to the needs of this increasing group of 
young people. In the engineering field research has 
indicated the existence on the average of seven jobs 
on the semiprofessional level for each one on the 
graduate level. The effort to fit the curriculum to 
the actual needs of the community in which the junior 
college is located has been the subject of significant 


" studies in a few communities (17). Many more are 


needed. In only a few cases has any serious effort 
been made to evaluate the outcomes of the work in 
the semiprofessional and other terminal fields. The 
problem is more difficult than an evaluation of the 
preparatory function, not only because of the difficulty 
of locating graduates scattered in commerce and in- 
dustry, but also because valid measures of success are 
difficult to devise (18). 
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Determination of suitable curriculums in the semi- 
professional field and the evaluation of results are some 
of the most important and most promising subjects for 
further junior-college research. The importance of 
special studies in this area was recognized by the cre- 
ation of a Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education under the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in 1939. Studies under- 
taken by this agency have been financed in part by 
generous grants from the General Education Board. 
Four volumes of Terminal Education Monographs 
(9, 13, 14, 15) have been published by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The final report of 
the Commission (28), published in 1947, includes de- 
tailed reports on significant aspects of terminal edu- 
cation in nine selected junior colleges and references 
to numerous related local and regional studies stimu- 
lated by the Commission during the five years of its 
existence. 

GUIDANCE FUNCTION. Several significant studies 
have been made of the characteristics of junior-college 
students, of their aptitudes as shown by various tests, 
of their interests, of their achievements, of their atti- 
tudes, and of their ambitions. Others have dealt with 
the adjustment problems of junior-college students 
upon their transfer to other institutions. A few studies 
have definitely evaluated orientation and group- 
guidance programs and techniques for the improve- 
ment of scholarship (2, 27). 

Staff. Several studies have been made of the duties 
of administrative officers—junior-college deans, deans 
of women, and registrars. In general, the duties of 
junior-college deans, especially in the smaller public 
institutions, tend toward the internal routine of the 
institution, with less emphasis on larger matters of 
policy and control, such as selection of instructors, 
promotions, and budget making. In such cases these 
duties are cared for by the superintendent of schools. 
In the private junior colleges the administrator, usually 
designated as president, has much more freedom and 
responsibility. 

Numerous studies have been made of the prepara- 
tion, qualifications, experience, salaries, and conditions 
of service of members of the instructional staff. The 
great majority of staff members have the master’s 
degree; a small but gradually increasing number have 
the doctor’s degree. The desirability of the Ph.D., 
essentially a research degree, for junior-college in- 
structors has been questioned and is a matter deserv- 
ing of scientific study. Perhaps the recently estab- 
lished degree of Doctor of Education will prove better 
adapted to the needs of junior-college faculties. An- 
other question on which there has been marked dif- 
ferences of opinion and little fundamental research is 
the amount and type of professional preparation in 
education which should be expected or required of 
instructors in junior colleges. 

Plant and equipment. Two doctoral dissertations 
have dealt with housing conditions in the junior col- 
leges of the Middle West and the Far West (4, 16). 
In many cases these conditions were found to be de- 
cidedly inadequate and to be reacting unfavorably 
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upon the curriculum, the educational program, and 
the administrative efficiency of the junior college. This 
Was particularly the case where the junior College was 
operated in the same plant as was used for the local 
high school. Separate housing, specially adapted to 
the community and semiprofessional aspects of the 
Junior college, appears to be generally preferable for 
junior colleges having enrollments greater than 300 or 
400 students. 

Library. Considerable important research has been 
done in the library field, due in large part to the 
stimulus and activities of the Carnegie Advisory Group 
On Junior College Libraries. Many careful studies of 
physical facilities, book collections, staff qualifications, 
and library service were made prior to grants, in 1937, 
of $300,000 to 92 junior-college libraries for improve- 
ment of their book collections (20). Three carefully 
selected lists of books for junior-college libraries have 
been published, the latest one, resulting from the work 
of the Carnegie group, containing 5724 titles (23). 
They have been used for checking the holdings of 
almost 200 junior-college libraries and for resultant 
studies. The “typical” library of 288 junior colleges 
studied occupied a fireproof building, was open 49 
hours a week, had accommodations for 73 readers, 
contained 5600 books and had space for 2200 addi. 
tional volumes, had an annual budget of $1800 or $8 
per student enrolled, had annual accessions of 320 
volumes, received 39 current periodicals, and was in 
charge of a full-time, trained librarian (12). 

Definite need exists for a revision and broadening 
of the Mohrhardt (Carnegie) list (23), not only to in- 
clude new titles in the academic fields it covers which 
have appeared in the decade since its publication, but 
also to furnish lists of important titles in the various 
important fields of terminal education at the junior 
college level, which were not included at all in the 
original publication. 

Curriculum. A large number of dissertations and 
other studies have been concerned with the curriculum 
but most of these are status studies, based for the 
most part upon catalog analysis or questionnaire in 
formation. Some are nation-wide in scope, but many 
are limited to single states. In several cases 2 
sampling procedure was employed. Among the spe 
cial fields in which dissertations have been written ar 
English, Latin, modern languages, social studies, 
speech, orientation, economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, geography, physical edu- 
cation, art, music, agriculture, business, journalism, 
photography, merchandising, engineering, aviation, 
home economics, and nursing. In a few of these, 
critical evaluation is attempted and improved sCurriedt 
lums in terms of student needs and social requirements 
are worked out. A few comprehensive studies of the 
curriculum as a whole have been made, showint 
present conditions and tracing trends over 8 period A 
years. One reported in 1939 showed that the averat 
number of semester hours offered in academic SI 
jects was 310 and in nonacademic subjects only 1 
(5). The proportional increase of offerings in the fh 
academic fields, however, in the last three decades 
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been much greater than in so-called academic fields. 
Studies from quite diverse angles have shown the need 
for offerings of approximately 250 semester hours in 
the academic fields for a satisfactory junior college. 
One extensive analysis of offerings in almost 300 
junior colleges showed less than half of them reached 
this figure (11: Ch. 18). 

Satisfactory completion of a junior-college curricu- 
lum, either transfer or terminal, increasingly is being 
given added dignity and academic recognition by the 
conferring of a distinctive junior-college degree or 
title, that of Associate, usually Associate in Arts, al- 
though Associate in Science and other forms are 
found also. A nation-wide survey in 1941 showed 
that more than 100,000 such degrees or titles had 
been conferred by junior colleges in the United States 
in the present century (9). See also CoLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES — VII. CURRICULUM. 

Finance. A few careful and several misleading and 
unreliable studies have been made of junior-college 
costs. Conditions are so different in various parts of 
the country, and accounting methods vary so much, 
particularly since many of the public junior colleges 
are administered as parts of the local school systems, 
that comparable data for cost analysis are almost im- 
possible to secure. Costs have been reported varying 
from only $70 to as high as $900 per student enrolled 
in public junior colleges and much higher for some of 
the exclusive private junior colleges. State studies are 
somewhat more reliable. Much more careful research 
is needed, with reference not only to costs but also 
to desirable methods of support of junior colleges, 
whether by state subsidy, local taxation, student 
tuition, or some optimum combination of these 
methods. 

Criteria for establishment. Numerous efforts have 
been made to state defensible minimum conditions 
under which public junior colleges should be estab- 
lished. Factors most frequently advocated have been 
total population, high-school population, number of 
high-school graduates, assessed valuation, and vote of 
electors in the proposed district. With the exception 
of the last-named factor any reasonable numerical 
figures that have been suggested or used have been 
Shown to be faulty or of doubtful validity in special 
cases. California, after experimenting with various 
such legally established numerical limitations, aban- 
doned them all a few years ago and made a compre- 
hensive survey by competent educators the only pre- 
requisite for a local vote on the question of establish- 
ment of a junior college. A minimum figure of $10,- 
000,000 assessed valuation in a proposed junior-college 
district has been used most frequently, but with vari- 
ations from $1,500,000 to $30,000,000. No such 
figure, however, is significant without consideration of 
ratio of assessed valuation to true valuation and with- 
out knowledge of the proportion of the total support 
Which is to come from other sources than district 
taxation. Several studies have been made of the 
need for junior colleges in particular states and plans 
developed to prevent undesirable overlapping in order 
to meet the requirements of the entire state satisfac- 
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torily. Such studies are available for Massachusetts, 
New York, Mississippi, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
lowa, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, California, British Columbia, and Alaska. 
Similar studies of other states should prove valuable. 
Form of organization. There has been extensive 
discussion of the desirability of the four-year junior 
college as compared with the prevailing type, the two- 
year institution. Little fundamental research exists, 
however, comparing the merits of the two types of or- 
ganization, although the controversial literature is 
extensive (11: Chs. 24, 25, 26; 24). An extensive 
study of the question is a doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard University in 1935. After tracing the histoty 
of the junior-college movement in general and of the 
four-year junior college in particular, the author ex- 
amined each of the advantages claimed for the six- 
four-four plan in the light of current educational 
theory and practice and found that most of the advan- 
tages appeared to be due to factors other than method 
of organization. The few advantages which theoreti- 
cally may be facilitated by the plan were examined in 
the light of practice in fifteen existing four-year junior 
colleges and in comparable two-year institutions. The 
author concluded that there is insufficient evidence 
either in theory or in practice to warrant the state- 
ment that the four-year junior college will offer su- 
perior educational opportunities (30). The advan- 
tages of the four-year junior college are vigorously set 
forth in two recent volumes, one by the two heads of 
the Pasadena (California) school system, based upon 
almost two decades of experience with Pasadena 
Junior College, the most outstanding example of the 
six-four-four type of organization in the country (26); 
the other by a University of Chicago professor in a 
report of an extensive investigation and evaluation of 
six-four-four systems throughout the country (19). 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
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NOTE. A complete annotated bibliography of 1600 
titles, covering all published literature prior to 1930 in the 
junior-college field, also 73 published and unpublished 
dissertations, is to be found in W. C. Eells, Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges (U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, 
No. 2. 167 p.). Most of the significant research studies 
listed in this bibliography are digested in W. C. Eells, The 
Junior College (11). Practically all subsequent publica- 
tions and unpublished dissertations in the junior-college 
field through 1944 are listed in the “Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges” which was published in the monthly 
issues of the Junior College Journal, from September, 
1930 to May, 1946. A total of 3990 numbered items 
were included in this supplementary bibliography up to 
May, 1946. This monthly bibliography did not include 
approximately 1300 major articles and many minor ones 
published in the Junior College Journal itself in its first 
16 volumes. Many of these constitute summaries of 
master’s and doctor’s theses and other important research 
studies made during the period. All items of the monthly 
bibliographies were included in the annual indexes to the 
Journal. Thus the United States Office of Education 
Bibliography on Junior Colleges and the annual indexes 
of the Junior College Journal constitute a practically com- 
plete reference list for all published literature and un- 
published theses in the junior-college field through 1944. 
For a classified list of 137 theses through 1931 see the 
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important unsolved research problems related to the junior 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Proposals for reorgani- 
Zation. By 1890, the 8-4 plan was generally accepted 
in most of the states as the most desirable division of 
grades for the elementary and secondary schools. 
However, the 7-4 plan was prevalent in the South and 
the 9-4 arrangement in New England. The 8-4 plan 
had hardly been established, however, before dissatis- 
faction with it developed. The first criticism came 
from the colleges, particularly Harvard, where Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot reported that the entrance age 
of freshmen was increasing, with the result that young 
men were older than desirable upon completion of 
professional or graduate studies. In 1888 and again in 
1892, Eliot proposed in addresses to the National 
Education Association that the program of education 
from the primary grades through high school be 
Shortened so that young men might enter upon col- 
legiate studies at an earlier age (12). These addresses 
and other critical discussions led to the appointment 
of important committees which, during the next 
twenty years, were to play a significant part in laying 
the basis for the reorganization of elementary and 
secondary education. 

The first of these committees, and the most famous 
one, Was the Committee of Ten on Secondary-School 
Studies, appointed in 1892 by the National Council 
of Education of the National Education Association. 
The Committee of Ten recommended that “several 
subjects now reserved for high schools—such as alge- 
bra, geometry, natural science, and foreign lan- 
guages—should be begun earlier than now, and there- 
fore within the schools classified as elementary; Of, 
as an alternative, the secondary-school period should 
be made to begin two years earlier . . . leaving 3) 
years instead of eight for the elementary-schoo 
period” (34). This recommendation was basic to the 
discussion on reorganization for the next twenty 
years. 

Two other committees before 1900 made recom- 
mendations that had a bearing on the reorganization 
movement and on the introduction of the junior hi 
school. In 1895, the Committee of Fifteen appoint 
by the Department of Superintendence, although OP 
posed to reorganization on a 6-6 basis, recommen. FE 
that a more gradual transition be made from eT 
tary- to secondary-school studies by introducing sh) 
bra and Latin into the seventh and eighth grades a 
This report is significant for its emphasis on the 
for articulation between the elementary and the ser 

i inently in 
ondary school, which later figured so prom Com: 
the discussions on the junior high school. The 
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mittee on College Entrance Requirements, appointed 
by the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association, reaffirmed the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Ten that the school 
system be divided into two parts of six grades cach, 
stating its belief that “the seventh grade, rather than 
the ninth, is the natural turning point in the pupil's 
life, as the age of adolescence demands new methods 
and wiser direction” (31). The Committee stressed 
also the advantages of the 6-6 plan for bringing about 
a gradual transition from elementary to secondary 
education, with a resulting increase in pupil retention 
into the high-school grades. 

Before 1900, therefore, there was a clear-cut recom- 
mendation by at least two prominent committees of 
national standing in favor of reorganization on a 6-6 
basis. There was no suggestion, however, that the 
secondary school be further reorganized into junior 
and senior divisions. Three arguments for the six- 
year secondary school were presented which were 
prominent a decade or more later in the discussions 
on the junior high school, namely, that in a six-year 
high school (a) better articulation could be provided 
between elementary and secondary education, (b) the 
change from elementary to secondary education would 
coincide more closely with the changes in the growth 
of the child, and (c) there would be improved reten- 
tion of pupils. 

Proposals for reorganization after 1900. Although 
the proposals for reorganization were initiated before 
1900, it was in the decade after the turn of the cen- 
tury that the thinking of educators crystallized con- 
cerning the nature of the reforms. Of particular 
significance to the introduction of the junior high 
school was the work of the Standing Committee on 
Six-Year Courses, appointed by the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1905 (32). This committee was the first to 
be appointed primarily for the purpose of studying the 
reorganization of the 8-4 plan. Furthermore, through 
its reports issued in 1907, 1908, and 1909, it did more 
than any other professional group to clarify the need 
for reorganization and the purposes which the new 
type of school organization should serve. The recom- 
mendations of this committee had a significant influ- 
ence in shaping the functions and the characteristic 
features of the junior high school after 1910. 

There were several other influences that encouraged 
the introduction of the 6-6 division and ultimately the 
junior high school. One was the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education, appointed by the National 
Council of Education in 1907, which presented reports 
Over a period of years thereafter (1). Although these 
reports appeared after the first junior high schools 
Were established, they made significant suggestions for 
the modification of the instructional program in the 
Junior high school. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1913, like the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education, issued its reports during 
the period when the junior high school was being 
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established. Furthermore, these reports were con- 
cerned primarily with the instructional program rather 
than the administrative aspects of the secondary school. 
Through its formulation of the seven cardinal princi- 
ples of secondary education and its twelve reports on 
modifications in the various subject fields in the curri- 
culum, this Commission provided an excellent source 
of suggestions for educators responsible for developing 
the program in the junior high school. 

The junior-high-school movement was also given 
impetus by three studies of pupil withdrawals by 
Thorndike (1907), Ayres (1909), and Strayer (1911) 
(5). These studies showed that practically all children 
continued in school to the end of the fifth grade, but 
that between this point and the first year of high school 
from 60 to 67 per cent dropped out. These studies 
emphasized the need for modifying the educational 
program in order to retain a larger percentage of 
children in school. It was largely because of these 
studies that “retention of pupils in school” was empha- 
sized as one of the major purposes of the early junior 
high schools. 

Early junior high schools, It is not clear where the 
idea of a separate three-year junior high school came 
from. The reports of the various professional com- 
mittees which were made before 1910 urged that the 
schools be organized on a 6-6 plan, but there were no 
recommendations for separately organized junior and 
senior high schools. It is quite likely that the idea of 
a separate junior high school developed in several 
communities about 1910 to relieve crowded building 
conditions in the upper-elementary and high-school 
grades. However, “the basic philosophy and prac- 
tically all the important administrative and instruc- 
tional features of the early junior high schools were 
largely the outgrowth of the recommendations of the 
various deliberative committees during two decades 
beginning with the Committee of Ten in 1892” (22). 

Before 1910 there were a number of communities 
that reorganized their schools in harmony with the 
point of view that was basic to the reorganization 
movement. In 1911 a survey of 669 cities with a 
population of 8000 or more showed that 24 school 
systems had departed from the traditional plan of 
grade organization (6). The plans varied considerably; 
some of them provided a separate school for grades 
7 and 8, others a 6-6 arrangement, and a few still 
other types of grade organization. One of these sys- 
tems, Richmond, Indiana, claims to have been the 
first to implement the philosophy which later was 
adopted in the junior high school. At Richmond, in 
1896, grades 7 and 8 were placed in a separate build- 
ing, with significant functional changes that included 
departmentalized teaching, elective courses, promotion 
by subjects, and homerooms with faculty advisers (22). 

The two first school systems to gain nation-wide 
attention for the introduction of the 6-3-3 plan of 
organization were those of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Berkeley, California. Columbus claims to have had 
the first three-year intermediate school, established in 
September 1909, and also was the first to call it a 
“junior high school.” Berkeley, California, however, 
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with the establishment of two “introductory high 
schools” in January 1910, lays claim to being the first 
community to introduce into the new type of school a 
modified program designed especially to meet the needs 
of youth in early adolescent years (6). 

One must conclude that the first two-year intermedi- 
ate school whose program was in harmony with the 
later philosophy of the junior high school was probably 
established at Richmond, Indiana, in 1896. The first 
three-year schools to be recognized as junior high 
schools were those established at Columbus in Septem- 
ber 1909 and Berkeley in January 1910. Further- 
more, the schools at Columbus and Berkeley were 
more important to the junior-high-school movement 
because they gained widespread attention and served 
as models for many of the schools to be established 
after 1910. 

Growth in numbers. The reports of the United 
States Office of Education show a rapid growth in the 
number of junior high schools after 1910. By 1912, 
31 cities of 200 included in a questionnaire study had 
introduced some form of junior-high-school organiza- 
tion (44). By 1918 the number had increased to 557, 
and by 1920 to 833 (45). The nature of the reports 
changed after 1920. Consequently, the early figures 
cannot be compared with those after 1920. The num- 
ber of junior high schools has increased since 1920 as 
follows (46): 


1922 387 
1926 1109 
1930 1842 
1934 1948 
1938 2372 


Functions of the junior high school. The earliest 
junior high schools were defined primarily in terms of 
administrative organization. Frequently any school 
Which housed grades 7 and 8, or grades 7, 8, and 9, 
Was referred to as a junior high school. The charac- 
teristic features of the junior high school, other than 
grade organization, were also largely administrative, 
usually including the following: (a) departmentalized 
teaching, (b) elective courses, (c) homogeneous 
grouping, (d) promotion by subjects, and (e) home- 
room organization. There were other features affect- 
ing the instructional program, such as opportunities 
for guidance, provision for individualized instruction, 
and the earlier introduction of vocational studies and 
subjects such as algebra and foreign languages. But 
the administrative aspects of the junior high school 
usually overshadowed other characteristics of this 
institution. 

The early definition for the junior high school is 
not satisfactory today. In fact, many educators today 
doubt the advisability of such practices as depart- 
mentalized teaching, elective courses, and homogene- 
ous grouping, at least to the degree that these features 
have been emphasized in the past. The tendency at 
present is to emphasize the instructional program 
rather than the administrative practices. The follow- 
ing definition would be more in harmony with present 
thinking: The junior high school is an institution which 
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provides an educational program that is well s! 
the needs of youth during early adolescence. Ino 
Words, it is the instructional program which is 
tant rather than the grade arrangement, the hous; 
provisions, or certain administrative practices, 

Early statements of functions, A number of 
have been made to clarify the purposes of the 
high school. Briggs (1920) formulated one of {tl 
early statements of functions, as follows (4): 

1. To continue, insofar as it may seem wise 
possible and in a gradually lessening degree, comme 
integrating education. 

2. To ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pup 
important immediate and assured future needs, 

3. To explore by means of materials in themse 
worthwhile the interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
pupils. 

4. To reveal to pupils, by materials otherwise jus 
fiable, the possibilities in the major fields of learnin 

5. To start each pupil on the career which, as! 
result of the exploratory courses, he, the school, an 
his parents are convinced is most likely to be of profi 
to him and to the investing state. 

In 1920 a survey by Koos revealed that the follo 
functions were most frequently mentioned in the 
erature on the subject (25): 

1. Realizing a democratic school system ih 
(a) retention of pupils, (b) economy of time, (¢ 
recognition of individual differences, (d) explora 
and guidance, and (e) the beginnings of vocational 
education. 

2. Recognizing the nature of the child at a 
cence. f 

3. Providing the conditions for better teaching. k 

4. Improving the disciplinary situation and socializ- 
ing opportunities. 

5. Securing better scholarship. { 

In 1925, Smith made an analysis of the statement 
of purposes proposed by representative leaders in t 
movement (42). He developed a statement a 
the following three major purposes: - k 

1. To provide a suitable educational environmef: 
for children approximately 12 to 16 years of age. 

2. To democratize the school system. 

3. To effect economy of time in education. 

In 1927 the Commission on the Curriculum of 
Department of Superintendence listed the frequency 
mention of the special purposes of the junior 
school as expressed in the literature from 1920 i 
1927 by 59 public-school administrators and 20°00 
lege specialists (33). The eight purposes mention 
most often were as follows: (a) meeting indivicut, 
differences of pupils, (b) prevocational training & 
exploration, (c) counseling or guidance, (d) meél' 
the needs of the early adolescent group, (e) bridg 
the gap between elementary and secondary 8 
(f) development of qualities of good citizenship, 
providing opportunity for profitable self-activitys 
(A) retention of pupils beyond compulsory school ns 

The most recent statement of functions was ford )| 
lated by Gruhn and Douglass, who submitted a ten 
tive statement to a group of twelve specialists In 
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ondary education for evaluation and criticism (22). 
The fina! statement emphasizes six functions: (a) in- 
tegration of learning experiences, (b) exploration of 
pupil aptitudes, abilities, and interests, (c) guidance, 
(d) individualization of instruction, (e) socialization, 
and (f) articulation of elementary with secondary 
education. 

Effectiveness of the junior high school. In the early 
years of the junior high school, there was much inter- 
cst in comparing the effectiveness of this type of school 
with the 8-4 plan on such matters as achievement, 
pupil retention, and comparative costs. Because of 
the difficulty in making such studies, the conclusions 
must be accepted with some reservations. They are of 
some help, however, in evaluating the effectiveness of 
the junior high school. 

ACHIEVEMENT IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. One of the 
most careful studies of pupil achievement in the junior 
high school was made by Mills (29) in six Massachu- 
setts school systems, three organized on the junior- 
high-school plan and three with a traditional grade 
organization. The communities were carefully paired 
according to size and type. The study was concerned 
with pupil achievement in the fundamentals as meas- 
ured by standard achievement tests. Mills showed 
that, in the junior high schools, pupils devoted less 
time to the fundamentals but that on the achievement 
tests they did as well as pupils in the traditional schools. 

In another study in Massachusetts, the achievement 
of pupils in the fundamentals in three communities 
organized on the 6-3-3 plan was compared with three 
others under the 8-4 system (2). In the 8-4 schools 
considerably more time was devoted to the funda- 
mentals. Standard achievement tests were given to 
groups of paired pupils in the two types of schools, 
first when the pupils were in the seventh grade and 
again when they were near the end of the ninth grade. 
A comparison of the gains in the fundamentals made 
by the pupils in the intervening period showed no 
consistent differences in favor of either type of school. 

At Syracuse, New York, another study was made 
of pupil achievement in the junior high schools (41). 
Pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 from the following types 
of schools were included: (a) one separately organized 
three-year junior high school, (b) four nine-year 
schools, which included grades through the ninth, (c) 
eleven eight-year elementary schools, and (d) three 
junior-senior high schools. Pupils in the different 
types of schools were compared on achievement-test 
scores in the so-called formal subjects. Although the 
pupils in the junior and junior-senior high schools 
devoted less time to the formal subjects, they did as 
well as or a little better than pupils in the traditionally 
Organized schools. f) 

Several other studies of pupil achievement in the 
junior high school have yielded similar results. One 
study, made in two Indiana counties, showed no signi- 
ficant differences in achievement-test scores for eighth- 
grade pupils in schools organized on the 6-3-3 plan as 
compared with pupils in 8-4 schools (8). In Minne- 
apolis two studies produced results similar to those in 
the Indiana study. In the first of these the scores on 
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standard achievement tests were compared for two 
groups of paired seventh. and cighth-grade pupils, one 
group in the junior high school, the other in tradi- 
tional elementary schools (37). Tests were given in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and history. 
There were no significant differences between pupils in 
the two types of schools. In a second Minneapolis 
study, which took pupil intelligence into consideration, 
there were also no significant differences on achieve- 
ment-test scores between the junior- and the nonjunior- 
high-school pupils (38). 

A different approach to this problem was employed 
in a study at Wabash, Indiana (7). There pupil-failure 
rates were compared for the periods before and after 
the establishment of the junior high school. ‘The fail- 
ure rate declined 25 per cent. 

In summary, one may conclude from the studies on 
pupil achievement that, although pupils spend less 
time on the fundamentals in the junior high school, 
they achieve as well as pupils in the traditional types 
of schools. The only evidence that pupils in the 
junior high school do better than those in other schools 
comes from the study of failure rates. Failure is 
largely subjectively determined, and one wonders 
whether the finding of this study is not a reflection 
of changed standards. Consequently, these studies 
lead one to conclude that pupil achievement is as high, 
but probably no higher, in junior high schools as 
compared with traditional schools. 

MARKS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Ina 
number of studies the achievement of junior-high- 
school graduates was compared with that of pupils 
from traditional schools when they were in senior high 
school and college. At the North High School in 
Minneapolis, two groups of seniors of 100 each were 
paired according to IQ, sex, nationality background, 
and economic status (37). One group consisted of 
graduates of junior high schools, the other of graduates 
of traditional schools. There were no significant 
differences in the marks which the pupils earned in 
senior high school. 

At the Frankford High School, Philadelphia, two 
groups of 50 seniors were paired on the basis of sex, 
curriculum, mental-test scores, and chronological age 
(18). One group came from junior high schools, the 
other from traditional elementary schools. ‘The marks 
of pupils from junior high schools excelled those of 
the elementary-school graduates slightly in science, 
mathematics, and Latin, while there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the modern languages, social studies, 
and English. 

Marks earned by two groups of tenth-grade pupils 
were compared at Central High School, Syracuse, 
New York (10). One group included 432 junior-high- 
school graduates, the other 426 graduates of eight-year 
elementary schools. The elementary-school gradu- 
ates excelled on 11 comparisons and the junior-high- 
school group on 7, while on 28 other comparisons 
there were no significant differences. 

At Ohio State University the achievement of junior- 
high-school and traditional-school graduates was com- 
pared on the basis of marks earned in both senior high 
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school and the freshman year of college (27). There 
were no significant differences between the groups 
compared on these bases. 

In summary, the studies of marks earned by pupils 
from the two types of schools are consistent in show- 
ing no significant differences at either the junior-high- 
school, senior-high-school, or college level. One 
must conclude, therefore, that insofar as achieve- 
ment is measured by marks, pupils in the junior high 
school have no advantage over those in the 8-4 
schools. 

ACHIEVEMENT BASED ON TEST SCORES AND PUPIL 
FAILURES IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Another approach 
to the study of the effectiveness of the junior high 
school in the improvement of scholarship is to com- 
pare achievement-test scores for pupils in senior high 
school who came from the two types of schools. In 
a study of six Massachusetts school systems, Beatley 
(2) compared scores on achievement tests in the funda- 
mental skills for two groups of paired high-school 
Seniors, one group attending schools in cities with the 
6-3-3 plan, the other in cities under the 8-4 system. 
Test scores in reading and arithmetic were slightly 
higher for pupils in the 6-3-3 systems, while in lan- 
guage and spelling the pupils in the 8-4 organization 
were slightly superior. The differences, however, were 
not significant. Similar results were obtained at 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, where a com- 
parison of achievement-test scores in American history 
showed that a group of senior students from eight- 
year elementary schools excelled slightly a paired 
group of pupils who had attended junior high schools 
(18). On test scores in English, however, there were 
no significant differences. 

Studies of pupil-failure rates in senior high school 
likewise show inconclusive results. At the Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, the percentage of failures 
for junior-high-school graduates was slightly higher 
than for elementary-school graduates (18). At the 
Central High School, Syracuse, failure rates in algebra 
were higher for elementary-school graduates, and in 
other subjects there were no significant differences 
(4l). 

Like the studies based on a comparison of pupil 
marks, the studies of achievement-test scores and pupil 
failures at the senior-high-school level reveal no ad- 
vantages in favor of either the junior high school or 
the schools under the 8-4 plan. ! 

CHARACTER TRAITS. It was urged by some edu- 
cators that the junior high school would provide a 
better environment for early adolescents than schools 
under the 8-4 plan. Few studies have been made, 
however, to ascertain the influence of the junior high 
School on the character and personality development 
of the child. In one such study at Central High 
School, Syracuse, ratings by teachers of certain char- 
acter traits were compared for junior-high-school 
graduates with pupils who came from eight-year ele- 
mentary schools (41). The junior-high-school group 
ranked higher on reliability, initiative, cooperation, 
and leadership, while on industry and accuracy there 
were no significant differences. Further studies of 
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this type should be made before broad Conclusions 
are drawn. 

PUPIL RETENTION. One of the arguments urged 
most strongly for the introduction of the Junior high 
school was that it would reduce pupil withdrawals in 
grades 7, 8, and 9. Several studies were made in the 
early years of the movement to ascertain the extent 
to which this purpose was achieved. Ina study in 
Iowa in 1927 the retention of pupils was compared for 
two groups of schools: (a) reorganized schools, which 
included 11 junior high schools and 4 senior high 
schools, and (b) traditional schools, consisting of 17 
eight-year elementary schools and 5 four-year high 
schools (16). The data revealed that, in the junior- 
high-school systems, a higher percentage of pupils 
completed the ninth grade, but that the elimination at 
the end of the ninth grade was higher. In other 
Words, the data indicated that the 6-3-3 plan tends to 
postpone withdrawal for many pupils for one year. 

In another study, the extent of pupil retention in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 was compared for two groups of 
Indiana school systems, one with eight-year elemen- 
tary schools in which the upper grades were depart- 
mentalized, the other with the junior high schools 
(8). The study revealed little difference in the reten- 
tion of the two types of schools. 

At Wabash, Indiana, the withdrawal of 16-year-old 
pupils was reduced 50 per cent after junior high 
schools were established (7). In Minneapolis a slightly 
larger percentage of pupils from the junior high 
schools, as compared with the traditional schools, re- 
mained in school after they passed the compulsory- 
attendance age (38). 

In one study the superintendents in 26 city systems 
were asked for their experience with pupil retention, 
as follows: “Does the junior high school hold pupils 
in school better?” Twenty-four superintendents replied 
in the affirmative, one thought so, and one indicated 
he had no data on the subject (39). In another study 
authorities in 214 junior high schools were asked to 
indicate their experience with pupil enrollments 
after reorganization. All except two replied that 
enrollments had increased in the junior-high-school 
grades (4). 

The studies of pupil retention do not prove conclhi- 
sively that either type of school organization is SU- 
perior to the other for retaining pupils in school. 
Where there are differences, however, they are rather 
consistently in favor of the junior high school. The 
conclusion is justified, therefore, that pupils are likely 
to continue in school a little longer under the junior 
high-school plan. he 

j পাচে STAFF, One argument for the Ue 
high school was that it would lead to the improvement 
of the faculty in grades 7 and 8 by attracting better 
prepared teachers. There is some evidence that চর 
has been done. Before 1910 few elementary-schoo' 
teachers had a four-year college education or its al 
alent. By 1921, 42 per cent of the teachers 3 
three-year junior high schools and 29 per cent in i 
two-year junior high schools were college or Hy 
versity graduates (47). By 1930, in cities of more th8! 
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2,500, 68 per cent of the teachers in three-year junior 
high schools were college graduates, including 8 per 
cent with the master's degree (14). By 1939, 58 per 
cent of the junior-high-school teachers in city school 
systems had four but less than five years of training, 
while 21 per cent had five years or more of college 
or university preparation (35). In the same year, the 
median years of college preparation for teachers in 
city systems was as follows: kindergarten, 3.1; elemen- 
tary, 3.4; junior high school, 4.5; and senior high 
school, 4.8 (35). Since the length of college prepara- 
tion has increased for teachers at all levels, one should 
not conclude that the introduction of the junior high 
school is responsible for attracting better-prepared 
teachers. It may, however, have had some influence 
in that direction. 

Studies on the experience of teachers do not show 
any advantage for the junior high school. In 1938-39 
the median years of experience for teachers in city 
systems were: kindergarten, 13.2; elementary school, 
14.4; junior high school, 13.3; and senior high school, 
13.6 (35). The lower median years of experience of 
junior-high-school teachers may be due to the fact 
that this institution is relatively new in some communi- 
ties. At least, there is no evidence that the junior high 
school attracts more experienced teachers or that it 
retains them longer than the 8-4 schools. 

Another argument for the junior high school early 
in the movement was that it would attract more men 
teachers. Two early studies give some evidence of this. 
In 1918, in a group of Indiana junior high schools, 40 
per cent of the teachers were men, compared with 10 
per cent in departmentalized nonjunior high schools 
(8). In Minneapolis, in 1927, the proportion of men 
teachers in the junior high schools exceeded that in 
the upper grades of the traditional elementary schools 
(38). There are no recent comparisons on this point. 
The reports of the United States Office of Education 
do show, however, that the proportion of men in junior 
high schools exceeds greatly that in elementary schools, 
although it is less than in the high schools. In 1937- 
38, 43 per cent of the teachers in junior high schools 
in the United States were men, as compared with 13 
per cent in elementary schools and 77 per cent in 
regular and vocational high schools (47). 

Junior-high-school teachers receive higher salaries 
than elementary-school teachers but lower salaries 
than high-school teachers. In city systems in the 
United States, in 1946-47, median salaries for junior- 
high-school teachers exceeded those for elementary- 
Schoo! teachers by $178 to $258, depending upon the 
Population group of the cities, but they were less 
than those for high-school teachers by $187 to $518 
(36). A comparison of median salaries in cities for 
1930-31 with those for 1946-47 does not show much 
change in the differentials between the various school 
units, Since data are not available which compare 
Salaries in junior-high-school with nonjunior-high- 
School systems, one should not conclude that the 
junior high school necessarily leads to higher salaries. 
It has probably had some influence, however, in that 
direction, 
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Although studies on the professional staff do not 
present conclusive evidence that the junior high school 
attracts more capable teachers than the 8-4 schools, 
they do show that the junior high schools as compared 
with the elementary schools have teachers with longer 
periods of college preparation, a larger proportion of 
men teachers, and higher salaries. They do not com- 
pare so favorably in these respects with the high 
schools. In years of experience, the junior-high-school 
teachers fall short as compared with both clementary~- 
and high-school teachers. 

COMPARATIVE Costs. Several studies have been 
made to ascertain the cost of the junior high school as 
compared with the 8-4 plan. Childs, in 1918, com- 
pared costs on the basis of a questionnaire study in 
systems with three types of organization—junior high 
schools, departmental schools, and nondepartmental 
schools (8). He concluded that the junior-high-school 
costs were slightly higher than those for other types 
of schools. Gooch summarized several studies in 
which junior-high-school costs were compared with 
those for the elementary schools and the high schools 
(19). These show quite consistently that the junior- 
high-school costs are higher than those of the elemen- 
tary school, but lower than those of the high school. 
This is not acceptable evidence, however, that junior- 
high-school costs would exceed those for grades 7, 8, 
and 9 under the 8-4 plan in comparable situations. 

Gooch made a thoroughgoing study of costs of 
the 6-3-3 as compared with the 8-4 plan in a group of 
cities in several Eastern states. He concluded: (a) 
that per-pupil costs in grades 7 to 9 are substantially 
greater than those in grades 1 to 6, irrespective of 
whether a system is organized on the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 
plan; (b) that per-pupil costs in grades 7 to 9 are 
approximately the same under the 6-3-3 as the 8-4 
plan; (c) that the educational features of the junior 
high school may be offered at a lower cost under the 
6-3-3 than the 8-4 plan. See also FINANCE, SCHOOL. 

The curriculum. INTEGRATION. The core curricu- 
lum in the early junior high schools consisted of re- 
quired courses in the program of studies, rather than 
being a peculiar type of curriculum organization as 
we think of it today. A number of early studies indi- 
cate the practices with respect to required courses. In 
1924 a study by Glass of the program of studies in 
junior high schools of 14 cities in various sections of 
the United States revealed that the required subjects 
in grades 7 and 8 usually consisted of English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, art, music, home economics, 
and industrial arts, while science was required in ap- 
proximately one half of the cities (17). © There was a 
break, however, in the required subjects between 
grades 8 and 9. In practically all the cities, English, 
mathematics, music, and health were required in the 
ninth grade, while social studies was required in one 
half of the centers. 

In 1927 a survey of the program of studies in 78 
junior-high-school centers showed that the required 
courses in grades 7 and 8 were practically identical 
with those in the schools studied by Glass. But in 
the ninth grade, where Glass found that mathematics 
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Was required in practically all schools, the data by 
Tryon, Smith, and Rood (43) showed that it was re- 
quired in less than two thirds of the schools. Thus 
quite early there was a tendency to make mathematics 
an elective subject in the ninth grade of the junior 
high school, breaking away from the traditional high- 
school practice. 

A study of the program of studies by Ferriss, in 
1925, was different from the two just mentioned in 
that it was confined to communities of less than 2500 
people (13). In 59 three-year junior high schools, the 
required subjects in grades 7 and 8 generally were 
English, social studies, and mathematics, and in about 
one half the schools they also included music, indus- 
trial arts, home economics, and health. The fact that 
these were rural schools may account for the differ- 
ence in requirements, since the course offerings are 
more likely to be limited in smaller schools. In the 
ninth grade, however, the required courses were 
similar to those in the city schools, except for music 
Which was less frequently required in the rural schools. 

In 1932, as a part of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Loomis and Lide (28) compared the 
programs of studies in junior high schools in 1915-20 
with those in 1929-31. With respect to the core cur- 
riculum, or required subjects, the data showed that 
the following were increasingly specified as require- 
ments: (a) social studies in grade 9, (b) science in 
grades 8 and 9, and (c) physical education and health 
in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

In 1947 a study by Gruhn and Douglass (22) of 
programs of studies in 67 widely scattered junior high 
schools revealed some changes in the required courses 
since the earlier studies. English was still a require- 
ment in practically all schools in grades 7, 8, and 9, 
but mathematics and social studies were generally re- 
quired only in grades 7 and 8. Mathematics in the 
ninth grade had become increasingly elective, only one 
fourth of the schools requiring it as compared with 
two thirds in Tryon, Smith, and Rood’s study in 1927. 
Furthermore, according to Gruhn and Douglass, sci- 
ence had not become increasingly a required subject 
in the junior high school, only half of the schools in 
grades 7 and 8 and one third in grade 9 requiring it of 
all pupils. As in the early schools, home economics 
and industrial arts were required in half or more of 
the schools in grades 7 and 8, but rarely in grade 9. 

In the studies reviewed above, the core curriculum 
has been referred to primarily as the group of re- 
quired subjects. In recent years, however, the core 
curriculum has taken on a new meaning. As now 
employed, it refers not only to those learning experi- 
ences required of all pupils in the form of prescribed 
courses, but it also is thought of as a new plan of 
Organization of those experiences so that they may be 
clearly related to each other and lead more directly to 
well-integrated learning outcomes. Although the core 
Curriculum in this new sense has been introduced in 
Some junior high schools, data are not available to 
indicate the extent to which this has been done. A 
number of studies have been concerned with the cor- 
relation of various subjects as an attempt at integra- 
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tion in the curriculum. In 1938 a Survey in Cali. 
fornia schools showed that various Subject areas 
frequently combined in the junior high schools of that 
state (24). Three fourths of the 54 schools investi. 
gated had one or more combined courses, with Eng- 
lish and social studies being the most frequent com- 
bination. 

In 1940 a nation-wide study including 181 three. 
year junior high schools revealed that approximately 
one fourth had combined courses (20). The schools 
in the West reported such courses more frequently 
than schools from other areas, bearing out Jacobs’ 
study in California. English and social studies were 
more frequently combined; social studies and science, 
and English, social studies, and science were other 
frequent combinations. 

One aspect of Grubn’s study (20) was concerned 
with the extent to which junior high schools employed 
formulated statements of educational Objectives as a 
means of integrating the curriculum. The data re- 
vealed that only one third of the schools had a state- 
ment of educational objectives which was formulated 
by the faculty. In schools without such formulated 
Objectives it is doubtful whether satisfactory integra- 
tion can be made. 

Fusion courses are taught extensively in the junior 
high school, with English most frequently organized 
on this basis. Other subjects frequently taught as 
fusion courses are social studies, general science, home 
living, general shop, and general mathematics (20). 
Other trends toward integration in the curriculum re- 
vealed in Gruhn’s survey were emphasis on correlation 
between subjects, large-unit organization in courses 
of study and in methods of teaching, and the correla- 
tion of various subjects with real-life situations outside 
the school (20). 

‘The various studies on integration in the curriculum 
reveal that, in the junior high school, there are nu- 
merous practices which contribute in this respect, 
The most common recent practices are fusion Courses, 
combined courses, correlation between the various sub- 
jects, and the unit approach to teaching. The studies 
do not show, however, that these practices lead to 
satisfactorily integrated educational programs or to 
well-integrated learning outcomes. 

EXPLORATION AND GUIDANCE. Since exploration and 
guidance are other major functions of the junior high 
school, the studies that bear on these functions should 
be examined. The studies on exploratory practices 
in the curriculum may be grouped as follows: (a) a 
Pploration through general, survey, or try-out CoD 
(b) exploration through courses other than those 0° 
the survey type; (c) teaching methods that encourage 
exploration. 

Early in the junior-high-school movement explora" 
tion was apparently emphasized particularly throu 
such survey or try-out courses as general science, gen- 
eral mathematics, general social studies, and st 
language. General language, according to one 1 
study, apparently has lost some of its popularity 2 vl 
Industrial arts and home economics also have bee 
taught widely as survey courses. 
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Courses in vocations or occupations have been 
offered for more than two decades for exploratory and 
guidance purposes. In 1925 such courses were offered 
in a group of rural junior high schools as follows: 
seventh grade, 10 per cent; eighth grade, 17 per cent; 
and ninth grade, 42 per cent (13). Koos and Kefauver, 
in 1932, found that such courses were offered in 65 
per cent of a group of schools investigated (26). 
Junior business training, another survey course with 
exploratory objectives, is also widely offered, a 1932 
study revealing that it was offered in at least one third 
of the schools (28). A study by Gruhn and Douglass 
in 1947 showed that general business, which perhaps 
was 2 survey course, was taught in approximately 40 
per cent of the junior high schools investigated (22). 

There are no published studies of the effectiveness 
of survey courses in achieving the exploratory objec- 
tives. Their popularity over a period of years would 
indicate, however, that the experience with them on 
the whole has been favorable. 

Exploration and guidance have also been achieved 
in courses other than those mentioned. For instance, 
in one half of the schools investigated by Ferriss in 
1925 vocational information was given in social 
studies, English, general science, or practical arts (13). 
Grubn, in 1940, found that 60 per cent of the schools 
presented vocational information in social-studies 
classes (20). 

Much can be done to provide exploratory and 
guidance experiences by employing teaching methods 
Which encourage such experiences. A study by Gruhn, 
in 1940, revealed that the following teaching pro- 
cedures were employed for exploratory purposes: (a) 
individualized assignments; (b) the project method; 
(c) interviews with professional, business, and labor 
people; (d) talks by professional, business, and labor 
people; (e) written and oral projects; (f) wide variety 
of readings for optional work in English classes; (8) 
extensive use of the school library (20). 

There is evidence, therefore, that exploration and 
OvifiuLe are provided quite extensively in the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school, particularly through 
(a) survey courses, (b) other courses, such as English 
and social studies, and (c) appropriate classroom 
methods and procedures. 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION. The oldest practice 
for individualizing instruction is, no doubt, the offer- 
ing of elective courses and curriculums, it being preva- 
lent as early as 1921 (40). Since then a number of 
Investigations have presented further evidence on this 
Matter. One may conclude, from these studies, that 
there has been a tendency to offer a single curriculum 
In the seventh grade of the junior high school; that 
limited electives have usually been introduced in the 
eighth grade; and that more extensive elective cur- 
riculums and courses are typical of the ninth (26). 

Teaching practices and procedures also contribute 
to individualizing instruction, especially such practices 
as differentiated assignments, maximum and minimum 
fssignments, project and problem methods, the con- 
tract and Ilaboratory plans, long-unit assignments, dif- 
ferent textbooks for different ability levels, a variety 
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of teaching materials, and use of library material (20). 
To meet the needs of gifted pupils, the following are 
employed: (a) enriched experiences in regular classes, 
(b) special responsibilities in extraclass activities, (c) 
special responsibilities in regular classes, and (d) spe- 
cial classes. For exceedingly dull pupils, provision is 
made in most schools through special classes or special 
help in regular classes (20). 

Teachers are frequently restricted in meeting the dif- 
ferent needs of individual pupils by the prescriptions 
in courses of study. The recent tendency, however, is 
to give teachers more and more freedom in this re- 
spect. Common practices in the junior high school 
are (a) to prescribe minimum content with enrich- 
ment experiences suggested, (b) to have different 
ability levels in courses of study, (c) to provide sug- 
gestions for adapting courses to pupil needs, and (d) 
to give teachers freedom to modify courses of study as 
they think best (20). 

Remedial instruction is being provided increasingly 
in the junior high school to help pupils with learning 
deficiencies in the fundamentals, through such prac- 
tices as (a) diagnostic tests, (b) remedial instruction 
either in regular or special classes, (c) giving class- 
room teachers help in employing remedial methods, 
and (d) providing specialists to assist with remedial 
work (20). 

In order to individualize instruction, it is essential 
that teachers be familiar with the different interests, 
abilities, and backgrounds of their pupils. Gruhn’s 
study shows that efforts are being made in some junior 
high schools to give teachers such information by pro- 
viding mental-test records; achievement records; rec- 
ords of vocational, educational, and emotional in- 
terests; and records of the out-of-school backgrounds 
of pupils (20). The same study shows, however, that 
although such information is available in many 
schools, the records are usually kept in a central office 
rather than being placed in the hands of the teachers. 

In summary, studies show that the curriculum in the 
junior high school is individualized by (a) offering 
elective courses and curriculums, (b) by employing 
teaching methods that meet individual differences, 
(c) providing special attention to gifted and to dull 
pupils, (d) adapting courses of study to the various 
interests and abilities of pupils, and (e) providing for 
remedial instruction. 

SOCIALIZATION. The socialization function of the 
junior high school has been met in part through the cur- 
riculum, especially through teaching methods which 
contribute to socialization, such as the following: (a) 
projects and problems, (b) oral activities, (c) discus- 
sion of controversial issues, and (d) pupil participation 
in planning and directing classroom activities (20). 

ARTICULATION. Grubn’s study showed that little 
attention is being given to activities that improve 
articulation. In a few schools these things are done: 
(a) the elementary-, junior-, and senior-high-school 
faculties have formulated a common statement of ob- 
jectives; (b) there is intervisitation by faculties of the 
school units; (c) faculties from one school unit par- 
ticipate in program changes that are made in other 
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units (20). From the evidence one must conclude, 
however, that too few schools are attempting to im- 
prove articulation in the curriculum. 

SUMMARY. The studies on the junior-high-school 
Curriculum lead to the conclusion that there are many 
practices which contribute to certain functions, but 
that others are neglected. Much progress is being 
made to provide for integration, exploration, and guid- 
ance through the curriculum. With respect to integra- 
tion, the core curriculum apparently has not yet made 
much headway, but correlation and integration are 
being attempted through other means, such as fusion 
Courses, correlated or combined courses, and appro- 
priate teaching practices. Individualized instruction is 
also being encouraged, especially through elective cur- 
riculums and courses and certain teaching methods. 
The socialization function is being realized in part 
through certain classroom methods, but more attention 
is probably given to it in extraclass activities. 

Administrative and other practices. EXTRACLASS 
ACTIVITIES. From the beginning, extraclass activities 
were thought to be an important part of the junior- 
high-school program. Several studies show that they 
have been introduced extensively and contribute ma- 
terially to realizing the functions of the junior high 
school. Typical of these studies is the one on club 
activities by Gruhn, in 1933, which revealed that 83 
per cent of 210 junior high schools had well-developed 
club programs, with a total of 501 different types of 
clubs (21). 

A later study by Gruhn which was concerned more 
directly with the contribution of extraclass activities 
to the functions of the junior high school revealed 
many types of pupil participation (20). The activities 
include music, journalism, athletics, and pupil partici- 
pation in the administration of the school. A very 
few schools also reported leadership training courses 
as part of the extraclass program. 

GUIDANCE. The first guidance activities in the junior 
high school were particularly concerned with educa- 
tional and vocational guidance (13). In recent years 
more attention is being given to personal, social, and 
moral guidance problems. The avenues most com- 
monly employed for this purpose are pupil-teacher 
conferences, the homeroom, assemblies, pupil hand- 
books, and orientation classes (20). See PuPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK. 

DEPARTMENTALIZATION. Departmentalized teaching 
Was considered an essential administrative character- 
istic of the early junior high school. In 1917, 97 per 
cent of 293 junior high schools in the North Central 
Association had departmentalized organization (11). 
This situation still pertained in 1940, when 96 per cent 
of the schools in a nation-wide study reported depart- 
mentalization in some of the grades, while 90 per cent 
Were departmentalized in all grades (20). The change 
from one teacher in the sixth grade to several in the 
seventh is rather abrupt for most children. In 1933, 
in New York State, it was the usual practice to intro- 
duce pupils gradually to departmentalized teaching as 
they progressed through the junior high school (15). 
In the same year a study in Illinois showed that pupils 
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in the seventh grade had, on the average, more 
teachers than ninth-grade pupils (9). More recent evi- 
dence is not available. From the standpoint of articu. 
lation it seems desirable to introduce pupils 

to departmentalized teaching. Furthermore, Some 
educators have objected to the high degree of depart- 
mentalized teaching in the junior high school, on the 
ground that it hinders the integration of learning out- 
comes. 

GROUPING OF PUPILS. In the junior high school 
homogeneous grouping has been employed extensively 
as a means of individualizing instruction. As early as 
1925, 49 per cent of the rural schools in Ferriss’ study 
indicated that homogeneous grouping was employed 
(13). The prevalence of grouping has apparently in- 
creased since that time, two recent studies indicating 
that approximately two thirds of the junior high 
schools employed this practice (3, 20). In 30 per cent 
of the junior high schools, included in one study, 
courses of study were modified to meet the needs of 
the various groups (3). 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. Apparently there is a tend- 
ency to give less emphasis to final examinations in the 
junior high school. One study (1940) reveals that in 
35 per cent of 167 junior high schools in various sec- 
tions of the country final examinations as a rule are 
not given (20). In 28 per cent they are given as a part 
of the regular class work, while in 25 per cent special 
examination days are set aside. In the latter group of 
schools there is most likely to be the tension which 
ordinarily pertains to final examinations. 

OTHER PRACTICES. In other administrative prac- 
tices the junior high school is making changes in 
harmony with newer points of view. For instance, 
subject-matter achievement is receiving less emphasis 
in the criteria for marking (20); homework is being 
reduced considerably (15, 20, 24); there is a trend 
toward more informal disciplinary relationships (ll, 
20); and new-type pupil-progress reports that are more 
descriptive of total growth are being introduced (23). 

Needed research. There is need for additional re- 
search on problems of junior-high-school education. 
Most of the studies of achievement, pupil retention, 
and costs are now two decades old. The present 
effectiveness of the junior high school needs to be 
studied. Furthermore, there is great need for un 
of the type of programs, activities, and practices ৰ 
are most effective in achieving the functions of a 
junior high school. Although studies have been mt fl 
of the purposes and functions of the junior high schoo 
little attention has been given to the types of programs 
and practices that are most appropriate for 1 


those purposes. 
EA WaILLIAM T. GRUEN 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Technically ju- 
venile delinquency exists when a child is acted upon 
officially by the court, under a formal complaint or 
affidavit. Misconduct in children of juvenile-court age 
is violational behavior which, when seen and com- 
plained upon, can be brought forward and converted 
into a formal complaint to the juvenile court. It is 
clear that the great bulk of code violation by teen-age 
individuals is not acted on officially and is not even 
known or reached by the ordinary institutions and 
agencies of a community, such as the family, the 
school, the church, the playground, the social settle- 
ment, and so forth. 

The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study discovered 
from intimate contact with boys over a period of years 
that very little violational behavior, even of a serious 
nature, comes to the attention of the juvenile court. 
Out of 114 boys selected for special study, all known 
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to the program for five years, case records revealed 
that 13 of the boys, to the workers’ knowledge, had 
not committed an offense during the period of han- 
dling. A conservative estimate of the number of times 
a boy was involved in legal misbehavior was made 
from the case history of each of the remaining 101 
boys for the five-year period. The case records re- 
vealed that these 101 boys committed a minimum of 
6416 legal infractions in the five years, but only 95 
of their misdeeds got to the attention of the juvenile 
court. Of the estimated 1394 violations of city 
ordinances none was taken to court; of the 4406 minor 
violations, such as truancy, running away, petty steal- 
ing, and trespassing, 27 cases or 0.61 per cent came 
to court; of the 616 serious offenses, such as break- 
ing and entering, larceny, sex offenses, assault, and 
drunkenness, 68 cases or 11 per cent were handled by 
the juvenile court (8). 

Carr has well pointed out that delinquency can be 
encompassed diagrammatically in several concentric 
circles, starting with the largest and all inclusive circle 
of all children under top limit of juvenile-court age. 
The next circle consists of all children showing deviate 
behavior, whether code violators or not; next, all 
deviants committing antisocial acts as defined by law 
(legal delinquents); next, all antisocial deviants who 
are detected (detected delinquents); next, all detected 
antisocial deviants coming to the attention of an 
agency such as the school or police (agency delin- 
quents); next, all apprehended antisocial deviants 
brought to the juvenile court (alleged delinquents); 
finally, all court antisocial delinquents found delin- 
quent by the juvenile courts (adjudged delinquents) 
(1: 59). It is reasonably safe to say that the second 
circle in the Carr scheme is a very large one and that 
the last circle in the concentric rings is a very small 
one. 

Referral. In a very real sense, official delinquency 
depends to a large extent on the person who sees it, 
acts on it, and brings it forward as a case to be dis- 
posed of by the judge of a juvenile court. But the 
child’s behavior may not be seen or detected. If 
seen or detected, no action may follow, depending on 
the attitudes and feelings of the person to whose atten- 
tion the infraction has come. If called to the attention 
of an agency, such as the school or police, the persons 
in authority there may decide not to push the case any 
further. Consequently, in many instances, perhaps 
most instances, official delinquency depends more on 
how the violational behavior is interpreted and acted 
on than on the behavior itself. There are, however, 
two practical exceptions to this rule. In the instances 
of serious infractions the chances of a child’s being 
referred officially to court become greater, and in the 
instances of repeated serious misconduct the chances 
of a child’s referral to court for official action are 
greatly enhanced. 

In 1945 the percentages of boys and girls coming to 
the juvenile courts from various sources were as fol- 
lows (bearing in mind that these hold true just for the 
few juvenile courts which reported their annual statis- 
tics to the Children’s Bureau) (25: 11): 
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SOURCE OF REFERRAL 


Police 15 
School 6 12 
Probation Officer 

Other Court 2 

Social Agency 1 

Parents and Relatives 4 1 
Other Individual 8 

Other 1 


In prewar years the percentage of girls referred to 
court by police was not as high and the referrals from 
nonpolice sources were higher for girls. In a normal 
nonwar year, one should expect that the greatest 
source of referral for boys is by complaint through 
the police departments and the greatest referrals for 
girls come from nonpolice sources. 

Incidence. It is practically impossible to say that a 
community has such and such volume of delinquency, 
because of the many vicissitudes of reporting and re- 
ferral. To complicate the picture, there seems to be 
a definite class risk in reporting infractions to the 
police and referral to the court. The children from 
the blighted areas of a city or the areas of high de- 
linquency have a better chance of getting referred to 
court for their infractions than children from the 
middle and upper classes and from the better neigh- 
borhoods and suburbs. There are certain racial and 
cultural groups from which we might expect more of 
less referrals. The Jews usually have such a strong 
community organization that their erring children are 
acted upon by their own resources and facilities; 
such action prevents them from being brought to the 
attention of the court. The Negro child, because of 
lower-class vulnerability and poor community organ- 
ization, has a very high chance of getting acted on by 
police and court for infractions. Robison has cone 
tended that volume indicators of juvenile delinquency 
in a community, that is, rates by areas or communities, 
are fairly worthless because of the great variability in 
reporting and referring infractions of children (16). 
However, she has insisted that a central delinquency 
file, reporting children whose infractions bring them 
to attention of all authoritarian agencies, such as at- 
tendance departments of schools, police, sheriffs, state 
patrol, juvenile court, training schools, and 50 OE 
could properly be kept as a guide and aid to delin- 
quency control and prevention (17). To the author's 
specific knowledge, the most successful central delin- 
quency file is the one kept by the Los Angeles County 
Probation Office, which is open to all authoritarian 
agencies from eight in the morning until eleven at 
night. a 
If we have official delinquency in mind (Carr SE 
judged delinquency), the reports from courts indicate 
that more than five times as many boys as girls are 
referred to the juvenile court for official action 025: 9). 
It may be that girls are kept under control at home 
more readily, that their infractions up to a certain 
point are more readily overlooked, and that they ie 
more tractable and less aggressive animals lon 
cally speaking. Boys are referred to the court ee 
for stealing and acts of mischief; girls, for behavior 
Which is sex connected, such as sex misconduct, rut: 
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ning away, being ungovernable, and truancy (25: 11). 
Boys tend to be referred to court somewhat earlier in 
age than girls. 

Officially reported delinquency varies considerably 
by intraurban areas of our American cities. Some 
areas are high in reported incidence; some, low, Part 
of the reason for this has already been indicated, 
namely, greater risk of poor children's misconduct 
being acted on officially than middle- and upper-class 
children’s infractions. On the other hand, family and 
community disorganization is greater in areas of high 
reported incidence than in areas of low reported inci- 
dence. Shaw has found that the rates of officially re- 
ported delinquency decline from the center of the 
American city outward, thereby constituting a gradient 
(21). Delinquency rates computed from official cases 
have been shown to decline in magnitude from small 
cities and towns out into rural communities. 

Causative factors. Volumes of studies have been 
made on the causative factors in delinquency but none 
are very conclusive. It is impossible to say just what 
the causative factors are and what weights they carry 
(15: 50-52). The reason for this goes back to the 
vicissitudes of reporting delinquency cases. Experts 
who have studied delinquents in the past have not 
known how much delinquent behavior they show as 
compared to nonreported delinquents and reported 
delinquents in other jurisdictions. 

There is no reason, however, to suspect that bio- 
logical heredity, feeble-mindedness, and poverty are 
important or prevalent causative factors in the United 
States. It is even suspected that the broken home is 
more of a risk for referring girls’ and younger boys’ 
cases to official sources than a real causative factor. 

Students of the problem would admit that children 
coming from families in which they were the center 
of tension and from families which rejected them 
present ample reason for becoming delinquency cases. 
Lack of adequate supervision and presence of demor- 
alized characters in the composition of the home are 
also suspected of carrying some weight in delinquency 
causation. The other major sociological or situational 
factor upon which there is widespread agreement as 
to importance and potency is the companionship factor 
20). 

Attention has been called to the importance of frus- 
tration as the basis for aggressive and antisocial be- 
havior (3). Healy and Bronner probably have given 
the correct angle on this point, however, when they 
found that already emotionally disturbed children 
could not handle wish-interfering situations as readily 
as could their emotionally quieter or cooler siblings, 
and consequently the former became aggressively de- 
linquent (4: 3-11, 49, 121-22). 

In a recently published study by Merrill, comparing 
juvenile-court delinquents with nondelinquents ina 
not-too-urbanized county of northern California, evi- 
dence is presented showing that the IQ’s of the de- 
linquents have a lower distribution than those of the 
noncourt children and that the vulnerable family 
conditions are much more marked among the former 
than among the latter (7: 66-84, 168-71). Differences 
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between the delinquents and the controls on person- 
ality inventories are not apparent. 

Three years after original study and treatment con- 
tact, 239 of these Californian delinquency cases were 
rated for level of adjustment by two probation officers 
and a psychologist. The single offenders showed a 
much higher concentration on the good and very good 
adjustment rating levels than did the recidivists (7: 
291-303). One hundred delinquents were compared 
with a matched group of 100 nondelinquents five years 
after initial study, with regard to showing on a social- 
adjustment rating level. The nondelinquents made a 
showing of 76 per cent in the top adjustment ratings 
as against only a 36 per cent showing in these levels 
for the delinquency cases (7: 303-17). 

In a fairly recently published English study of boy 
delinquency a higher proportion of delinquency cases 
than nondelinquent cases came from broken homes. 
Comparing the delinquents and the nondelinquents 
who came from normal (unbroken) homes, it ap- 
peared that “the chance of a delinquent coming from 
a home with an abnormal atmosphere was three or 
four times as great as the chance of a delinquent com- 
ing from a home with normal atmosphere” (2: 150). 
Comparisons of the delinquent boys who came from 
unbroken homes and normal atmosphere with the 
nondelinguent boys from the same family circum- 
stances indicated that the former had much poorer 
school records, attended church less regularly, be- 
longed less to organized groups, and had fewer leisure- 
time interests (2: 54-133). 

Somewhere in the intricacies of family life, com- 
panionship, wish frustration, and neurotic and psycho- 
pathic behavior traits are probably to be found the 
greatest bulk of direct causative factors in various 
combinations and sequences for American juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Control, treatment, and prevention. In the control 
of juvenile delinquency, it is now known that the 
police and deputies can be a constructive force. Some 
police departments are developing special juvenile 
bureaus, with specially trained officers, to sift com- 
plaints on juveniles, to make adequate field investiga- 
tions, to watch over moral hazards in the com- 
munity, and to facilitate the development of delin- 
quency-prevention projects (23: No. 7; 24). 

There is much better knowledge now than in pre- 
vious generations as to how to operate an effective 
detention program for juveniles held for court action 
(10; 13; 23: No. 5). A large portion can safely be 
returned to their homes pending disposition. The 
erection of an old-time large detention home with its 
many shortcomings is being avoided where possible in 
favor of smaller residence units and boarding homes, 
where children can have a more constructive deten- 
tion experience. In spite of laws to the contrary, all 
too many children are housed in adult jails awaiting 
court action; such action can be justified only in ex- 
treme instances of unmanageable older boys and girls 
and then in quarters separate from adults. 

The hub of the juvenile court is a socially minded 
judge and ample probation service, consisting of quali- 
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fied workers who are capable of making good social 
investigations, supervising and helping children, and 
cooperating with social agencies, school, police, and 
interested persons. Out of the 3000-plus counties in 
the United States, there is only a handful of juvenile 
courts, or courts acting as juvenile courts, which are 
capable of giving good service to children and parents 
(9; 23: No. 4). 

‘The tragedy is that the overwhelming majority of 
counties in the United States are economically unable 
to support a good juvenile court, adequate detention, 
a special police bureau, and all the health, educational, 
and leisure-time programs necessary to prevent delin- 
quency and to cure it. There is need for district or 
regional courts, detention facilities, special police 
bureaus, and special schools for working with ju- 
veniles. And there is need for state and federal aid 
in developing preventive measures. 

There are signs that the state training schools for 
delinquent youth committed from juvenile courts are 
making some strides in program improvement. The 
main problem here is the provision of competent per- 
sonnel which has a treatment rather than a punitive 
philosophy and knows how to institute individualized 
and group procedures and projects capable of con- 
structive impact on the child (14; 23: No. 6). Many 
states are economically unable to support a good 
training-school program and would do well to send 
their cases of juveniles needing treatment in a con- 
trolled environment to well-developed schools in 
nearby states. Besides the state-operated training 
schools, there are a few counties which run training 
schools for the less severe delinquency and truancy 
Cases, and there are a few privately operated schools 
Which accept delinquent and problem children on a 
nominal tuition basis. Here again the problem is to 
provide the personnel and program facilities which 
can have a constructive effect on children. Tt should 
be said that juvenile courts in the past have used the 
institution as a dumping ground for children they did 
not know what to do with and for cases which have 
failed on probation and in other noninstitutional han- 
dling. Progressive administrators of training schools 
point out that the real basis for committing delinquent 
children to the institution is that they can get more 
out of the controlled environment than from the regu- 
lar family and community environment. 

The best recipe for prevention so far developed in 
the United States is to be found in the local com- 
munity coordinating councils which attempt to bring 
to bear all the local resources to assist in the control 
of the delinquency problem (19). In the final analysis 
the parents and local citizens have to do the preven- 
tion themselves with the help of key persons and 
leadership (5, 18). One small Michigan community 
developed a grass-roots child-parent code to standard- 
ize and cover the handling of going out at night. The 
role the state can play in delinquency prevention, 
through coordination of its facilities, has been well 
outlined by a New York state commission (tl, 12). 

The school is being recognized as one of the key 
agencies in prevention, It is the school’s responsibility 
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to make certain its program of handling children is 
not causing delinquent behavior. No matter Who or 
What he is, every child has a right to have a happy 
school experience and one in which he can achieve 
Success. The competition for marks and advancement 
in grades will have to go if the schoo! fulfills its social 
mission to children. Teachers should be aware of 
early signs of maladjustment, have the imagination 
and personal resourcefulness to help children, provide 
a warm and receptive environment in which children 
can develop, and refer to proper school and com- 
munity resources cases which are beyond their powers 
(23: No. 15). 

The most important development for treatment and 
prevention of delinquency in a school system is the 
Children’s Bureau of Passaic, New Jersey, reported on 
by Kvaraceus. It consists of two specially assigned 
police, one of whom is a policewoman, an assistant 
superintendent of schools, one clerk, two social-work- 
trained attendance officers, a psychologist, and a Psy- 
chiatric case worker—and all this in an industrial 
town of 60,000 (6: 16-28). 

In November 1946 the United States Department 
of Justice sponsored the National Conference on Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Ex- 
perts from all over the country prepared panel reports 
for prior study by panel members. The various panels 
covered all the important phases of the treatment and 
prevention of delinquency. The final reports are 
listed in the bibliography. They represent the best up- 
to-date collective thinking on the most progressive 
practices and procedures for handling the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States (22, 23). 
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KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. In 1837 Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Froebel, founder of the kindergarten 
movement, established in Blankenburg, Germany, the 
first kindergarten, an institution whose basic theory, 
Organization, materials, and methods were primarily 
designed to meet the needs of the preschool child. 
From 1837 to 1848 Froebel established sixteen other 
kindergartens and a teacher-training school for young 
Women, but in spite of all his efforts his ideas were 
not generally accepted in Germany. A few years 
before his death in 1852 he fortunately attracted the 
attention of Baroness Bertha von Marenholtz Biilow- 
Wendhausen, a woman of ability who did more than 
anyone else in introducing the kindergarten into the 


1 For a critical analysis of the historical relation between 
the theories of Froebel and those of Comenius see 23: 
Ch. IV, between those of Rousseau and those of Pestalozzi 
See 58: 274-75, 292, 434538, and between these and those 
of Dewey see 63: 293-305. 
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countries of Europe.* In some countries the move- 
ment made little progress; in others the kindergarten 
replaced the infant schools originally founded for pre- 
school-age children of working mothers; in a few it 
became an integral part of the general school system. 
The most vigorous growth of the kindergarten took 
place outside of Europe, particularly in the United 
States. Frocbel had prophesied that only in America 
would his ideas find fullest acceptance. 

The kindergarten movement in the United States. 
The significant literature on kindergarten education, 
outside of descriptive and expositional writings by out- 
standing leaders in the ficld, includes historical studies, 
critical writings, and a limited amount of experimental 
research dealing mainly with the effect of kindergarten 
attendance, play and play materials, the changing cur- 
riculum, growth and development of children, and the 
beginnings of learning in the several school subjects. 
Discussion of studies covering the latter two topics are 
not included in the present article. See ARITHMETIC; 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; READING. 

The most comprehensive historical studies of the 
kindergarten in America are those by Nina Vande- 
walker (72) and the Committee of Nineteen of the 
International Kindergarten Union (41).° Briefer treat- 
ments appear in several histories of education (e.g. 21; 
50; 58: 431-86; 64: 441-52, 493-95) as well as in 
books discussing the historical development from the 
European paint of view (63, 66). Critical analyses of 
Froebel’s theories, materials, and procedures have 
been made by Kilpatrick (42), MacVannel (48), Forest 
(23), and others. John Dewey's critical writings (18, 
19, 20) have perhaps had more influence than those of 
any other educator and philosopher in reforming 
kindergarten practice. 

The introduction of the kindergarten into this coun- 
try may be credited to two influences. The first came 
from a small group of immigrants who arrived in 
America after the Prussian Rebellion of 1848; the 
second emanated from Elizabeth Peabody and other 
active members of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Mrs. Carl Schurz, wife of a noted German-American 
statesman, had been a student in the training school 
founded by Froebel. She opened the first German- 
speaking kindergarten in the United States at Water- 
town, Wisconsin, in 1856. During the next fifteen 
years more than ten other kindergartens were organ- 
ized in the various German-speaking communities of 
the United States. Elizabeth Peabody at the sugges- 
tion of Henry Barnard, who had seen the kindergarten 


2 For historical development of other forms of preschool 
education that preceded the Froebelian kindergarten see 
63: 10-14, 44-49, 69-90; also 39: 1953-55; 69. 

3 For recent bulletins compiled by the Committee and 
published by the Association for Childhood Education, 
Washington, D. C., give the history of the kindergarten 
in various sections of the United States: History of the 
Kindergarten Movement in the Western States, Hawai, 
and Alaska (1940); History of the Kindergarten Move- 
ment in the Southeastern States and in Delaware, District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania (1939); His- 
tory of the Kindergarten Movement in the Midwestern 
States and in New York (1939); The Kindergarten in 
New England (1935). 
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in England, established the first English-speaking 
kindergarten in Boston in 1860. From this beginning 
in Boston the new institution spread throughout the 
country (38, 70, 67). 

The progress of the movement in the United States 
may be divided into three stages (72). During the first 
stage (1856-80) the movement was advanced by indi- 
viduals who became proponents of kindergarten prin- 
ciples and methods. The second stage (1880-1900) 
Was characterized by the formation of associations 
(68), church organizations, and philanthropic agencies 
interested in opening kindergartens for neglected and 
underprivileged children. More than four hundred 
associations fostered the opening of hundreds of kin- 
dergartens during these two decades. The third stage, 
which chronologically overlaps the other two, was 
marked by the gradual incorporation of the kinder- 
garten into the public-school system. As early as 
1873 St. Louis, under the leadership of Superintendent 
William T. Harris and Susan Blow, was the first to 
take the step. During the next two decades other 
public schools followed the lead of St. Louis: Milwau- 
kee, 1881; Chicago, 1886; Philadelphia, 1887; Los 
Angeles, 1889; and New York, 1893. The establish- 
ment of both public and private kindergartens was 
stimulated by the demonstration. of kindergarten in- 
struction at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 
1876 (24: 1-20; 39). 

Kindergarten enrollment. The enrollments in pub- 
lic and private kindergartens as reported by the United 
States Office of Education reflect the rapid spread of 
the movement: 1252 in 1873; approximately 17,000 in 
1883; 66,000 in 1893; 225,000 in 1900; 482,000 in 
1920; and 750,000 in 1930, the peak year. This latter 
figure, however, represented but 30 per cent of the 
five-year-old children in the population of the coun- 
try. After 1930 the number declined owing to school- 
budget curtailment during the depression years (14). 
The Biennial Survey of Education for 1940-42 shows 
that 625,783, or 77 per cent of the 812,230 young 
children (2-5 years of age) attending schools in cities 
and towns, were enrolled in public kindergartens. Of 
the rest, 63,466 (8 per cent) were 5-year-olds en- 
rolled in primary schools; 48,994 (6 per cent) were in 
kindergartens administered or controlled by denomi- 
national groups; 38,735 (5 per cent) in the WPA 
federally financed nursery schools; and the remainder, 
35,252 children (4 per cent), were reported from 
nursery schools and kindergartens which were being 
conducted under private control, chiefly as tuition 
schools.1 

The Biennial Surveys for 1943-44 and 1945-46 show 
significant increases. In 1944, 41 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported a gain of 12 per cent (15), 
and in 1946, 31 states and the District of Columbia 
reported 764,622 children enrolled in kindergartens; 
8 states reported no kindergartens and 9 states failed 
to report. Outstanding rates of increase came from 
states engaged in extensive war industries or from 

1 U. S. Office of Education. “Statistics of State School 


Systems 1939-40 and 1941-42.” Biennial Survey 0f Edu- 
cation, Vol. Il, Ch. HI. 1938-40 and 1940-42. 
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those enacting recent favorable legislation for kinder. 
garten education. 

After the close of World War II federal subsidies 
were discontinued for the nursery-kindergartens estab- 
lished for children under six whose mothers were 
employed in war industries. This action created wide- 
spread demands throughout the country for a con- 
tinuance of these services to meet peace-time needs of 
children under six. The pleas of parents were rein- 
forced by those of school officers, community agencies 
(such as health, recreation, family and public wel- 
fare), professional and lay organizations, and child 
research centers to create an aroused community inter- 
est in and insistence on a reconstruction and expansion 
of educational programs for young children. A poll 
taken of 203 school systems indicated that boards of 
education regarded favorably the extension of kinder- 
gartens into the public-school system (54). See also 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Gesell (26) interprets the rapid increase in kinder- 
garten enrollment as a “reaction to the psychological 
needs of the urban child beset by the restrictions of 
modern life,” and he urges that increased and intensi- 
fied safeguards be extended around the period of de- 
velopment of young children. This protection, if 
wholeheartedly supported by the “masses as well as by 
the medical world and by political leaders and edu- 
cators,” he contends, will release the most powerful 
social force for improvement in the critical re- 
construction years which lie immediately ahead 
(26: 357). 

State legislation affecting kindergartens. With OnE 
exception all states now have some type of legislation 
related to the education of young children (16. 
From 1942 to 1945 seventeen states lowered or ad- 
justed school-admission age for children under SIX, 
Prior to 1945 all states but one had authorized local 
school districts to establish kindergartens and in most 
cases to use local funds for the purpose; twenty-nine 
states authorized local districts to use state funds for 
kindergartens. Five states went even further and 
authorized local districts to use state funds for nursery 
schools or similar programs for children younger than 
kindergarten age. In five New York City schools, 
classes for four-year-olds have been started (45). Cal- 
ifornia lowered kindergarten entrance age nl four 
years, six months. In some states no direct legislative 
action was taken where the school law or the wording 
of the state constitution with respect to public educa- 
tion was interpreted as giving adequate legal BU 
for providing a school program for the preschool gs 
(57: Ch. IV). Some states have established Su 
for teaching credentials; eight states provide UE 
tion for nursery-school teachers. Health and be ip 
departments are authorized in some states to esta iy 
standards of safety, sanitation, and medical inspect yt 
Three states—New York, New Jersey, and Eon af u 
require registration of private schools for young 
dren (57: 48; 15: 14). 

1 See also: U. S. Office of Education. Legislation Cty 
cerning Early Childhood Education. Pamphlet No. 
1935. 31D. 
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Kindergarten methods and materials. For some 
years after the kindergarten was introduced into pub- 
lic-school systems it remained aloof, with little appar- 
cnt relation to the primary grades, and maintained 
without serious modification its doctrines and prac- 
tices. This aloofness has been explained by many 
investigators—Forest (23: 154-82), Hill (37, 38), Kirk- 
patrick (44), Reisner (64: 493-95), Parker (58), and 
others—as due in part to certain metaphysical ele- 
ments that were inherent in kindergarten theory and 
practice and in part to the divergence in the psycho- 
logical theories dominating primary education and the 
Froebelian kindergarten. 

Froebel’'s educational theory was based upon the 
philosophy of absolute idealism. He interpreted the 
universe as an organic whole and man as a part of 
that whole. Through self-activity man became aware 
of his relationship to the organic universe. Hence he 
emphasized self-activity as an essential to develop- 
ment. He envisioned the child as an offspring of the 
absolute, endowed with certain potentialities which 
should be allowed to follow their natural course of 
development. His first principle was to provide con- 
ditions favorable to the unfolding of these potentiali- 
ties according to the inner laws of growth. Therefore 
he made the child and not the subject matter the 
center of the educational process. His second princi- 
ple related to providing appropriate materials and 
methods. Froebel believed that play was the core of 
the child’s activity and that it should be made the 
educational agency for guiding the expression of the 
child’s impulses. To achieve this end, after prolonged 
Observation and analysis of children’s play interests 
and activities, he organized two series of instrumentali- 
ties: (a) play experiences built around the songs, 
stories, games, pictures, and “morning talk” (all 
adapted to village life familiar to children of Froebel’s 
time), and (b) materials known as the “gifts and occu- 
Pations.” ‘The latter were based upon mathematical 
relations and sequences. The gifts included six balls 
Of the six standard colors and a group of objects— 
sphere, cube, cylinder, and cubes differently divided. 
These gifts were used in prescribed ways to give ideas 
of form, color, size, dimension, number, weight, and 
the like. Ideas thus gained were to be applied in such 
activities as construction, modeling, weaving, Sewing, 
and dramatic play. 

The play experiences, gifts, and occupations were 
Organized into a progressive series inat formed the 
central content of the curriculum, co. monly referred 
to as the “Uniform Program.” Froebel chose these 
nstrumentalities not only for the fundamental sense 
‘Impressions to be gained from them, nor just for the 
creative activities made possible by their use, but also 
because they were symbols of universal truths related 
to an organic whole. As symbols they were thought 
to “awaken” within the child “foreglances of great 
Principles of unity.” Through plays dictated in pre- 
Scribed ways, consciousness of these principles was 
thought to be aroused and developed. For example, 
by following step by step the directions of the teacher, 
the child went through the processes of dividing and 
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subdividing a whole cube into halves, fourths, cighths, 
and sixteenths. These processes were often accom- 
panied by songs or rhymes retelling the mathematical 
situations carried out through the dictation of the 
teacher. This feature of Frocbel's symbolism has 
been criticized by Kilpatrick (42: 177) and others 
(11: 33; 59: 13) in the light of modern science. 

The kindergarten with its organized materials and 
procedures based upon Froebel's idealistic and mysti- 
cal philosophy emphasized children’s play and freedom 
of expression as a means of self-realization. The 
kindergarten as thus conceived was a wholly new 
institution in the educational field, and it is not sur- 
prising that it had little in common with the primary 
school, which emphasized the acquisition of skills in 
the three R's by plodding drill methods unrelated to 
the child's immaturity. Because of this divergence in 
the basic philosophies of the two schools, adjustments 
were not easily or quickly made. The process of 
bringing the two together had to await the accumu- 
lated force derived from several sources over a period 
of half a century. 

Unification of kindergarten and primary education. 
‘The movement toward unification of kindergarten- 
primary education grew mainly out of the following 
developments: (a) adoption of certain kindergarten 
practices by “progressive” primary teachers; (b) criti- 
cism of kindergarten philosophy and practices in 
terms of the newer findings of science; (c) criticism 
within the ranks of kindergarten leaders; (d) devel- 
opment of unified kindergarten-primary teacher-train- 
ing courses (31). 

EARLY MoODIFICATIONS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Progressive primary teachers began to experiment with 
the kindergarten principles of play and self-activity in 
an attempt to adjust the traditional primary-school 
program to the immaturity of their pupils. They appro- 
priated the gifts and occupations as “busy work” but 
later discarded them when the findings from child 
study and psychology showed their unsuitability to 
early child development. Other features, such as 
songs, games, dramatizations, stories, nature work, 
and drawings, which were more in harmony with the 
needs of primary-school children, were permanently 
adopted from kindergarten practices. Many writings 
of the nineties discussed such topics as “The relation 
of the kindergarten to the primary school,” “Kinder- 
garten extension and modifications,” “Kindergarten 
principles and school practice,” “The kindergarten and 
its effects as seen in the grades.” 

CRITICISM. OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN TERMS OF THE 
NEW SCIENCE. Dewey (18, 19), Hall (32), Thorndike 
(71), Kilpatrick (42), and others pointed out that 
Froebel’s symbolism—unity with the divine—out of 
which came the dictated experiences with gifts and 
occupations was not supported by the new psychology. 
They emphasized, as did Froebel, the value of play 
and self-expression through self-activity. Dewey made 
a plea for “organic unity of the educational process.” 
In his laboratory school at the University of Chicago 
which enrolled pupils from ages four to thirteen years, 
he worked out a unified program which included such 
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expressional activities as drawing, singing, manual 
training, plays, and dramatization and stressed par- 
ticularly children’s social relations. “The school en- 
deavors throughout its whole course . . . to carry 
into effect certain principles which Froebel was per- 
haps the first consciously to set forth” (19). 

Thorndike challenged the inadequacy of kinder- 
garten practices for physical, mental, and emotional 
development. He advocated activities for large-muscle 
development and for remedial correction of bodily and 
mental defects; first-hand experiences rather than 
verbal knowledge; and more outdoor play. He 
pleaded for a daily program that suited the child 
rather than the system. 

Mention should be made of another psychologist 
who was critical of the Froebelian kindergarten. 
Maria Montessori (51), who worked with Sequin in 
training subnormals, organized a series of didactic 
materials for use with kindergarten children. In 1906 
She was given opportunity to establish “infant educa- 
tion in a model tenement in Rome, Italy.” The fol- 
lowing year she opened the first casa dei bambini 
(children’s houses). Her purpose was to create for 
young children of working mothers a wholesome en- 
vironment which should serve as a demonstration of 
proper methods of child care (13, 23, 51). While 
Montessori believed, as did Froebel, in self-activity, 
it Was of a circumscribed type. The Montessori mate- 
Tial was self-corrective so as to eliminate teacher 
direction and force the child to do everything for 
himself. The self-corrective character limited the use 
of the material to the same inflexible performance and 
gave no opportunity for spontaneous and creative ex- 
pression in play activities. Montessori had little ap- 
preciation of the educative value of play; she said, “If 
I were persuaded that children needed to play, I 
would provide the proper apparatus, but I am not so 
persuaded.” 

The Montessori material was specifically designed 
for training the senses, for she believed that “the 
technique of sense education lies in isolating the 
senses” (51: 179). Montessori’s “didactic materials” 
and Froebel’s “gifts” may be described as concrete 
teaching materials but therein the resemblance ceases, 
for they are poles apart in bases for selection of mate- 
rials and in purposes underlying their use. The gifts 
came from suggestions Froebel gained from observa- 
tions of children’s play; the didactic materials of 
Montessori were not play materials but prescriptions 
Or directions for patterns of performance designed to 
produce certain kinds of mental effects upon the child 
(63: 311-22; 56; 57). Montessori opposed the kinder- 
garten practice of gaining sensory experience through 
typical life situations. Although she vigorously criti- 
cized many of the traditional Froebelian principles, 
most modern educators agree that she made no new 
contribution to early childhood education. Kilpatrick, 
for example, has stated that “her greatest service lies 
in her emphasis on the scientific conception of educa- 
tion and in the practical utilization of liberty” (43: 67). 

Under the volley of criticism from psychologists 
and educators the symbolism of the “gifts and occupa- 
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tions” was discarded. Small material, such as wWeay- 
ing cards that strained the eyes and Nerves, were 
replaced by activities with large building blocks, toys, 
and new materials in keeping with the growth needs 
of children. Teacher-dictated exercises gave place to 
child-initiated activities in which children developed 
self-reliance and greater freedom in self-expression. 

CRITICISMS WITHIN THE RANKS. As early as 1890 
Anna Bryan (8) and her student, Patty Smith Hill, 
questioned the arbitrary use of Froebelian materials 
as prescribed in the Uniform Program (4). They, with 
Alice Temple, were leaders of a group of “progressives” 
Who “experimented in inventing new play materials, 
Songs, stories, and games based upon the findings of 
the new child psychology” (23: 179). They substi- 
tuted childlike dramatic play growing out of social 
experiences from everyday life. Such innovations 
were vigorously opposed by the ultraconservative 
Froebelians, as is evidenced in the Proceedings of the 
International Kindergarten Union from 1892 to 1915. 
The Committee of Nineteen, appointed by the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union to study the problem, 
made its final report in 1913 in three sections. The 
conservatives under the leadership of Susan Blow pre 
sented one section, the progressives headed by Patty 
Smith Hill another section, and a middle point of view 
Was voiced by Elizabeth Harrison (40). Two year- 
books of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (55, 56) were devoted to reports dealing with the 
controversy. Their titles are indicative of the trend; 
The Kindergarten and lts Relation to Elementary 
Education and The Coordination of the Kindergarten 
and the Elementary School. 

UNIFIED TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES. In 1913 the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago un 
fied kindergarten-primary teacher training. Within 
the next few years teachers colleges and normal 
schools throughout the country similarly modified 
their programs. This development was contributed to 
by the influences already noted, but it in turn added 
to the general movement. When the training of 
teachers for the kindergarten and for the primary 
grades included common courses, unification of these 
divisions of our educational system Was materially 
advanced. 

Recent trends in kindergarten education.. The 
kindergarten of today shows characteristic trends r 
dicative of its historic background and of its modi 
tion in the direction of the newer scientific Tole 
in education and psychology (1: 1-9; 2: 33-56; fot 
27; 62). These trends include: (a) provisions 
developing readiness for dealing later with more BY 
tematic types of learning, e.8. building a bes 
vocabulary for reading in the primary grades (2) টি) 
(b) emphasis upon social and emotional adjustm ihe 
(2); (c) experiences selected and organized 50 be 
child is sensitized to the better rather than the 0 

1See Childhood Education. a 
Washington D. C.: Association for Childhoo' f 
See also Association Bulletins: Modern Schoo, . School 
in U.S.A, 1947; Equipment and Supplies, 1947 inde 
Housing Needs for Young Children, 1939; Modern 
garten, 1937, etc. 
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aspects of our culture; (d) instruction based on the 
child's needs and interests rather than on force and 
compulsion; * (e) promotion of closer relationship 
between child, parent, teacher, and community; (f) 
development of newer procedures in reporting pupil 
progress (57: Ch. X; 2: 216-46).2 

Evaluations of play and play materials. Play activi- 
ties, as adults conceived them, were basic in the 
traditional kindergarten program, but there was a 
sharp distinction drawn between systematized play 
and what was termed “‘free" play (61: Ch. I). In fact 
the latter was not recognized as a vital part of the 
learning process. The shift in attitude toward play 
and play materials was marked as early as 1890 by 
experimentation with the “gifts” in free play (23: 
173-82). The first informal experimental study was 
made in 1898 by a group under the direction of 
Superintendent Frederick Burk at Santa Barbara (9). 
Believing that the kindergarten was “loaded down 
with an unsifted mass of material . . . chosen by the 
adult mind as suitable for logical development of the 
child,” these pioneers sought to study the suitability 
of play materials by observing “spontaneous reactions 
of children towards the traditional kindergarten mate- 
rial.” Records kept during half-hour periods of “free” 
play showed that clay and large sewing cards out- 
ranked all other materials. 

Another informal experiment (46) published in 1920 
sought data on “what materials children choose vol- 
untarily and what products would result from their 
own experimenting and planning.” Traditional Froe- 
belian kindergarten materials were supplemented by 
spools, cardboard boxes, cloth, and the like. Play 
responses of 8 different kindergarten groups of 25 
children each were recorded over a period of two 
years. Although data on intelligence, age, and sex 
distribution were not considered, the results compare 
favorably with later and more scientific investigations 
in the following listing of materials: (a) constantly 
used—drawing, clay, blocks, painting, sewing, dolls 
and furniture, books, beads, and fire engines; (b) spas- 
modically used— weaving (roving), paper construction, 
balls, pegs, puzzles, paper cutting, and parquetry; (c) 
Sradually eliminated—slats, sticks, rings, tablets, paper 
Weaving, and small sewing cards. 

More scientific studies have appeared during recent 
years. Bott (5) made detailed observations of 3 chil- 
dren at two-, three-, and four-year levels with refer- 
ence to free choice of five types of materials: (a) pat- 
tern toys whose “structure largely prescribes use”; (b) 
raw materials; (c) locomotor toys, i.e. “those that 
grossly elicit this function with respect to both mate- 
rial and child”; (d) small mechanical toys that “can be 
Pushed along the floor or wound up and watched as 


* Developments of trends during 1939-40 are briefly 
noted in Davis, Mary D. “Survey Reports and Current 
Bulletins.” Sch Life 26: 24-26; 1940. k 
.* See also following bulletins published by The Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C.: 
Towards Democratic Living in School, 1943; Knowing 
When Children Are Ready to Learn, 1947; Records and 
Reports: Trends in Making and Using Them, 1942; Social 
Studies for Children, 1944. 
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they run down"; (e) unclssified—"dolls, books, 
dishes.” While the results, as Bott pointed out, are 
based on too few cases to be statistically significant, 
they tend to indicate: (a) “that raw materials . . . 
should be provided for all three ages"; (b) “that 
locomotor toys are also useful, though to a somewhat 
lesser degree as the child grows older"; (c) “that pat- 
tern toys gain in appeal as the child grows older (from 
two to four years)." 

In 1930 Farwell reported a study (22) of free 
choices of play materials made by kindergarten and 
first-grade children in several New Haven, Connecticut, 
schools. Of the 271 subjects 88 were kindergarten 
children. All subjects were given free choice of play 
material for a period of 30 minutes daily for 14 days. 
Careful analysis of records showing uses and social 
values at various age levels yielded the following 
partial summary: (a) outstanding popularity of mod- 
eling and painting material; (b) interest of both sexes 
in drawing and in cardboard and paper construction 
materials; (c) consistent disregard for plasticine as 
modeling material; (d) preference for blocks and dis- 
regard for sewing evidenced by boys and an interest 
in sewing and a slighting of block material evidenced 
by girls. 

If the frequency of children's choices in free-play 
situations is accepted as a criterion, the evidence from 
these studies and others indicates that kindergarten 
play equipment should include raw materials (ee. 
clay, large floor blocks, wood, painting materials); 
pattern toys; housekeeping or doll-corner equipment; 
locomotor toys; and simple picture books. 

Evaluations of kindergarten education. Although 
the primary purposes of the kindergarten differ 
radically from those of the traditional elementary 
school, numerous investigators have attempted to 
evaluate kindergarten training in terms of promotion 
and retardation in later grades and achievement in 
school subjects. However, in recent years a number 
of investigators have studied the mental and social 
development of kindergarten- and nonkindergarten- 
trained children. 

EFFECT OF KINDERGARTEN ATTENDANCE ON PRO- 
MOTION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT. In general most 
investigators agree in reporting less retardation among 
kindergarten-trained than among nonkindergarten- 
trained pupils (3, 10, 17, 35, 47). A study (6) of re- 
tardation in grades 1 to 5 reported 60 per cent failures 
among nonkindergarten-trained and only 35 per cent 
among kindergarten-trained pupils. An extensive in- 
vestigation in elementary schools of Michigan (25) 
disclosed that the proportion of “repeaters” in towns 
and cities without kindergartens was 69 per cent 
greater than in communities having kindergartens. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, reported that “60 per cent 
of the children entering first grade without kinder- 
garten training failed.” Other significant findings 
indicate that a greater number of kindergarten pupils 
make normal progress (28, 34), that the kindergarten 
group requires a somewhat shorter time to make one 
semester of school progress (30), that completion of 
the first five grades was at a younger age by an 
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average of 3.4 months for pupils having had kinder- 
garten training (60), and that kindergarten training 
increased the per cent promoted in grade 1B (10, 52). 

Gard (25) gave five standard tests in reading to 
groups of kindergarten- and nonkindergarten-trained 
pupils in grades 3 to 6. He found that the average 
per cent of all tests by grades gave kindergarten groups 
a marked advantage over nonkindergarten groups both 
in rate of reading and in comprehension. Greene (30) 
found that kindergarten pupils in the first grade ex- 
celled nonkindergarten pupils in rate and quality of 
handwriting. 

In a study of 2311 kindergarten and 2525 non- 
kindergarten pupils in primary grades (47) kinder- 
garten groups had a slight advantage in reading while 
nonkindergarten groups excelled in spelling and arith- 
metic. In an investigation (65) based on teachers’ 
marks in reading, writing, and arithmetic received by 
293 pupils in grades 1 to 5, kindergarten pupils (130 
had one year of kindergarten training) showed signifi- 
cant superiority in reading at all grade levels, in hand- 
writing in grades 1 to 4, and in arithmetic in grades 
1, 2, and 5. 

Brueckner (7: 80-81) investigated relation of kinder- 
garten attendance to nonpromotion in grades 1-2 and 
1-6. Selecting 28 school areas, 10 of which had 
kindergartens and 18 had none, he reported median 
per cent of the nonpromotions in grades 1-2 and 1-6 
as greater for schools without kindergartens; the differ- 
ence for the first grade was greatest—16.9 per cent 
for those without kindergartens and 10.0 per cent for 
those with kindergartens. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING IN RELATION TO MENTAL 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. While the findings on the 
two foregoing problems are significant, they do not 
stress primarily the philosophy and objectives of 
kindergarten education. They do not measure “the 
development of happy, healthy, well-integrated chil- 
dren in personal and community relationships.” Only a 
few studies have dealt with this aspect of development. 

An investigation (12) to determine the effects of 
kindergarten training On social behavior at first-grade 
level employed a twenty-five point rating scale. The 
length of kindergarten attendance of the 169 pupils 
studied ranged from one to three terms. Four traits 
showed no appreciable effect of kindergarten attend- 
ance. Comparisons of combined scores on twelve 
other traits indicated that each successive term spent 
in kindergarten by children of similar mental and 
chronological age tends to result in higher scores on 
these traits. ‘The longer periods of kindergarten train- 
ing appear to develop ability to cope with both person- 
to-person and person-to-group contacts. Upon the 
remaining four traits—cooperation, social control, 
critical power, and sensitiveness—one-year attendance 
yielded higher scores than did periods longer or shorter 
than a year. 

‘Three investigators (28, 30, 52) report superior rank- 
ing in social traits for kindergarten-trained pupils as 
judged by elementary teachers’ ratings; another study 
(47) of more than 5000 primary pupils found that 
ratings for such social traits as industry, initiative, oral 


language, and the like were higher for ki 

than for nonkindergarten groups. Spel 
kindergarten groups has also been reported in oR 
development (60), motor control (6), initiative 
leadership, cooperation, and self-control (12). 

Marsh (49) secured teachers’ ratings in 17 qualities 
for 380 pupils in grades 1 to 12. Comparing kinder. 
garten with nonkindergarten groups, he reported 1 
difference in favor of the former in ability to mir, 
originality, response to ideas, love of nature, friendl. 
ness, Observation, oral expression, and ability to play. 
The nonkindergarten group surpassed in moral atti 
tude, attention, manual ability, and orderliness. 

A study (65) of recorded conversations of kinder. 
garten children during play, work, and luncheon 
periods revealed two dominant general traits—self- 
assertiveness and linguistic expressiveness—and sug 
gests that kindergarten training preserves the develop- 
ing individuality and brings the individual into grow- 
ing social consciousness. 

In summary it may be concluded that kindergarten 
Children in all grades were given superior ratings in 
general scholarship, personality traits, and social de- 
velopment. The accumulation of evidence tends to 
Show that kindergarten training favorably influences 
later progress and achievement. It should be noted, 
however, that many uncontrolled variables appear in 
some of these studies and that a final evaluation of the 
kindergarten must await further research. The devel- 
opmental and psychological research of the past two 
decades shows an increasingly evident thread of 
emphasis upon the growth processes of early child- 
hood as foundational in later patterns of health and 
Social and emotional adjustment, and in intellectual 
outlook. The dynamic process of growth and devel- 
opment conditions the individual’s future. See also 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT— II. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
and XV. SocIAL DEVELOPMENT. { 

Needed research. The most urgent need is for 
further studies of play activities and play equipment. 
Does present play equipment include adequate mate- 
rial for child interest in mechanical appliances? What 
kinds of play material of a mechanical nature can be 
invented for this purpose? Should kindergarten ploy 
equipment duplicate that used in the nursery schoo 
What characteristic differences should prevail in ply 
environment for four- and five-year levels? In dealing 
with these and other questions there is need for nd 
development of means for measuring the educativ 
effects of play equipment. f the 

Attention should be given to other aspects 0 
kindergarten curriculum. For example, what 
of enriched experience adequately provide for T i 
opment of concepts in social living? In what Ww J 
should the curriculum for the five-year-old be ae 
vance over that for the four-year-old child? 
education is a twenty-four-hour-a-day process, how CO: 
the contributing activities of home, school, and tive 
munity be coordinated for its wholesome and i 
objectives? Should neighborhood schools for ©! ডৰ 
from two or three years to eight years of gr 
separate units from elementary schools for 
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children? What modifications in teacher-training pro- 
grams are needed for the newer types of flexible pro- 
grams characteristic of the modern kindergarten? 
Finally there is need for more long-time studies of 
the effect of kindergarten training upon the future 
development of children, especially their emotional 
and social development. 
KATHERINE L. MCLAUGHLIN 
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LATIN. During the past sixty years various com- 
mittees and commissions with nation-wide representa- 
tion have studied certain phases of the teaching of 
Latin in secondary schools. The Committee of Ten 
(1894) (56), the Committee of Twelve (1899) (2), 
and the Commission on College Entrance Require- 
ments in Latin (1909) (3) were concerned chiefly 
with bringing about a measure of uniformity in the 
reading content of “preparatory” Latin; they did not 
make any serious attempt to evaluate the objectives of 
Latin, and they gave questions of method only inci- 
dental attention. The General Report of the Classical 
Investigation (1924) (1) presented a summary of a 
large number of studies conducted over a period of 
four years (1921-1924) by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Classical League together with recommendations 
in regard to objectives, content, and method in the 
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teaching of secondary-school Latin. This report alo 
presented very full information about trends in enroll. 
ment in the various foreign languages commonly 
studied in the schools. Since 1924 a number of SUp- 
plementary studies have been reported by individual 
Investigators. 

The Committee on Educational Policies of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(32) has recently undertaken (a) to consider the place 
and function of Latin in the high-school curriculum 
and (b) to suggest ways in which Latin can better per- 
form that function. For the first time in the history 
of Latin instruction this committee has formulated 
Objectives for a two-year terminal course in Latin as 
such. The Committee maintains that Latin must be 
a part of general education and that its contributions 
should be mainly linguistic in the first year and cul- 
tural in the second year. The Committee also recom- 
mends “a functional approach to the teaching of 
grammar, new reading material for the first year, the 
reading of Vergil’s Aeneid during the second year, and 
the selection of a vocabulary which will take into 
consideration its usefulness as a source for building 
English words of Latin derivation.” 

Trends in enrollment. Studies of nation-wide en- 
rollments in the foreign languages show that, although 
there has been during the past fifty years a steady 
increase in the number of pupils studying Latin, the 
percentage of high-school pupils enrolled in such 
classes has steadily declined. However, considering 
all public secondary schools as a group, Latin con- 
tinues to be the most popular of foreign languages (44). 

The great majority of pupils who study Latin begin 
the subject in the ninth grade. Most of these students 
continue the subject only two years, only about 10 per 
cent of those who begin the subject continue it for 
four years in high school, and only about 30 per cent 
continue it even for three years. Many secondary 
schools offer only a two-year course in Latin. The 
recognition of the fact that for most pupils Latin 
is a two-year course has led teachers and textbook 
makers to a realization that for the great majority of 
students the educational value of the study of Latin 
must be made attainable in the work of the first two 
years. As a result, a much more realistic concept of 
Objectives has been generally accepted for the work of 
each year, and within the past twenty-five air some 
really revolutionary changes have been made in text- 
books and syllabi designed for use in secondary 
schools. ? 

Studies relating to objectives. During the past ke 
years there has been an increased interest in detaile 
statements of objectives as a guide to cle 
teachers in organizing instructional materials ane 
procedures. Furthermore, there has been an IES 
recognition of the fact that, if a given objective 1S 
be considered valid, it must be shown that the ora 
tive is worth obtaining for the average pupil and | 
must also be shown that it can be attained to a i 
urable degree in a normal learning situation. 5 
the above stated requirements in mind the SPC 
Investigating Committee of the American Classik 
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League (19) undertook as far as time permitted to 
secure data to answer the following questions about 
cach of the educational objectives or aims commonly 
accepted for Latin in the secondary schools of that 
time. (The tentative list included 26 objectives.) 

1. For what Latin pupils and for what proportion 
of Latin pupils is this objective legitimate? 

2. Is this objective actually being attained today 
and to what extent? The results of the various studies 
in the field of objectives are summarized in the Gen- 
eral Report of the Classical Investigation (1: 29-82). 

In 1942 Carr (12) outlined certain activities which 
the teacher of Latin can use in bringing about (a) 
education for self-realization, (b) education for human 
relationship, (c) education for economic efficiency, 
and (d) education for civic responsibility. He shows 
how Latin can make important contributions to these 
aims, set up by the Educational Policies Commission 
in 1938. Anschutz (4) described an investigation 
carried on by a number of teachers in Michigan in 
which they rated “self-realization” first, “human rela- 
tionship” second, and “civic responsibility” third as 
attainable objectives of Latin teaching. 

Studies bearing on the extent to which certain objec- 
tives were actually being attained in the schools are 
briefly summarized in the following sections. 

ENGLISH VOCABULARY. About half of the commonly 
used English words are of Latin origin. Grinstead 
(37) found that of the 17,287 most commonly used 
English words, exclusive of proper names, 52.5 per 
cent were of Latin origin, 26.2 per cent were native 
English, 10.5 per cent were of Greek origin, and 11.2 
per cent were of miscellaneous foreign origin. 

Carr, Owen, and Schaeffer (20) analyzed the 20,000 
words in Thorndike’s Word Book and found that 48.73 
per cent were Latin, 10.22 per cent Greek, 32.26 per 
cent Germanic, .70 per cent Celtic, 1.88 per cent 
miscellaneous, 1.03 per cent imitative, and 5.18 per 
cent doubtful. Oldfather (58) discovered by an ex- 
amination of the authorized version of the Bible and 
the works of Shakespeare that about 52 per cent to 54 
per cent of the words which have become obsolete in 
the past 300 years are Germanic and about 46 per 
cent to 48 per cent are Latin or Greek in origin. An 
analysis of the new words which have come into Eng- 
lish since 1800 showed that there are four times as 
many coming from Latin and Greek as from all other 
Sources combined. 

Several investigators have inquired into the effect of 
the study of Latin upon knowledge of English words 
derived from Latin words. Thorndike and Ruger (73), 
using the Carr English Vocabulary Test, found that 
pupils who had studied Latin for two semesters made 
an average growth in their knowledge of English words 
derived directly from Latin two and one half times 
greater than that made by their non-Latin classmates 
Of the same initial ability. Hamblen (41) and Haskell 
(43), using both the Carr English Vocabulary Test and 
the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, found con- 
firmation of these results. Utilizing some of the data 
collected by Thorndike and Ruger, Carr (11: 349) 
found that the proportion of correct responses of one- 
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year Latin pupils on Latin-derived words was 64 per 
cent, while that of non-Latin pupils on these Latin- 
derived words was 22 per cent. 

Douglass and Kittelson (30) reported that, when the 
pupils were paired on the bases of sex, chronological 
age, intelligence quotient, economic status, number of 
years spent in the study of a modern foreign language, 
and marks in first-year English, there was only slight 
difference in favor of Latin pupils over non-Latin 
pupils with respect to a knowledge of English words 
derived from Latin. Pond (61) found that the mean 
score on an English vocabulary test made by 79 pupils 
who had studied Latin was 5.77 points higher than 
the mean score of 129 pupils who had not studied 
Latin, but when thirty pairs of Latin and non-Latin 
pupils were matched simultaneously on the bases of 
intelligence quotient, sex, chronological age, school 
achievement, and semesters of attendance the differ- 
ence in favor of the Latin pupils was reduced to 2 
points. In contrast Parounagian (60), employing 
groups matched relative to IQ's, reported marked 
superiority of the Latin group on a test of 100 Eng- 
lish words of Latin derivation. 

Chiappetta (23) administered a test on Latin deriva- 
tives to first-year Latin students and to non-Latin 
students in six Michigan high schools in the fall of 
1946 and again in June 1947. When equivalent groups 
were formed on the basis of initial scores, the Latin 
group showed an average gain three times that of the 
non-Latin group. When equivalent groups were 
formed on the basis of IQ's, the gain of the Latin 
group was approximately twice that of the non-Latin 
group, the difference being materially greater on the 
lower intelligence levels. 

From the results of giving vocabulary tests to non- 
Latin college students and to students who had studied 
Latin in various schools Carroll (21) concluded that 
the teachings of Latin derivatives in Latin classes does 
not enlarge the students’ English vocabulary unless 
specific attention is paid to the derivation of words 
unfamiliar to the students. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Few studies have been re- 
ported on the relationship between the study of Latin 
and an increased understanding of the principles of 
English grammar. Bates (5) showed that Latin pupils 
made a greater gain than non-Latin pupils in a series 
of tests in English Grammar and that by a conscious 
adaptation of method to the attainment of the objec- 
tive a gain was secured more than double the gain 
resulting when no special effort was made to attain 
this particular objective. Douglass and Kittelson (30) 
found that the Latin pupils were only slightly better 
than non-Latin pupils in their ability to correct gram- 
matical errors fairly common in high-school classes. 

READING ENGLISH. Although there are other factors 
involved, increased ability to read English obviously 
depends in large part upon increased ability to under- 
stand English words. Very little research has been 
reported in this particular field. Thorndike (71) on 
the basis of the results of a series of reading tests run 
with Latin and non-Latin pupils through a period of 
two years found that Latin pupils made a slightly 
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superior growth in ability to read English over that 
made by non-Latin pupils of the same initial ability. 

ENGLISH SPELLING. Lawler (53) in a study based 
On an analysis of 982,800 spellings made by seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils reported that approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the misspellings occurring two 
or more times were remediable through the study of 
Latin prefixes, roots, and suffixes. Coxe (28) in a 
study based on tests run with several thousand pupils 
through a period of one year found that first-year 
Latin pupils made a growth in ability to spell words 
of Latin origin one-and-one-half times greater than 
that made by non-Latin classmates of the same initial 
ability, and that by the use of methods consciously 
adapted to the attainment of this objective a gain 
could be secured three times as great as when no 
Special effort was directed to its attainment. 

WRITING ENGLISH. Miller and Briggs (55) in a 
study of pupils’ classroom translations of prepared 
passages from Cicero’s Orations found that 34 per 
cent of the translations showed complete failure to 
comprehend the thought of the passage and that an 
additional 40 per cent fell below the standard of 
acceptable English. Woodring (76) analyzed the 
English used by 150 fourth-year Latin students in 
translating a Latin passage set for translation in the 
College Entrance Examinations of June 1922, and 
reported that 33.3 per cent of these translations were 
Written in “acceptable English,” that 18.3 per cent 
were written in “translation English,” and that 47.7 
per cent were written in “no-meaning English.” Wood- 
ring pointed out that most of the errors found were 
in grammar and in the choice of words and that there 
were comparatively few errors in spelling. 

LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. Walker (75) showed 
that in current-English reading there was a consider- 
able amount of Latin in the form of words, phrases, 
and abbreviations which have been naturalized as 
English and also a fairly large number of quotations 
from Latin, especially in the form of mottoes and 
proverbs. In a test based on these findings, it was 
Shown that Latin pupils were distinctly superior to 
non-Latin pupils in their ability to interpret these 
Latin elements in English, but that the scores made 
even by Latin pupils were so low as to warrant a more 
conscious effort on the part of teachers to help their 
pupils to attain this objective. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, AND HISTORY. 
King (51) and Bunyan (8) in an examination of the 
reading material found in books and periodicals com- 
monly read by high-school pupils showed that a pupil 
Who advanced beyond the most elementary stage in 
his reading would meet many references and allusions 
to the mythology, traditions, and history of the Greeks 
and Romans. Clark (24) in a study based on the 
result of 4000 tests, run with pupils in grades 8 to 12, 
found that, with the content and method in use in the 
schools participating in the testing program, Latin 
pupils from the end of the eighth grade to the end of 
the tenth grade made less growth on the average in 
an understanding of classical references and allusions 
than did the non-Latin pupils in those grades, but that 
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from the end of the tenth grade to the end Of the 
twelfth grade the median score of the Latin pupils 
rose 37 per cent while that of the non-Latin pupils 
fell 8 per cent. The low scores made by Latin pupils 
at the end of the ninth and tenth grades did much to 
convince teachers of Latin and makers of textbooks 
for first- and second-year Latin pupils that more 
emphasis should be placed on this particular Objective 
than was commonly being done in 1923. 

INCREASED ABILITY TO LEARN OTHER FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. Kirby (52) on the basis of records of students 
at the University of Iowa found that, under the condi- 
tions of teaching Latin and French which then ob- 
tained, a student’s chances of success in first-year 
French in college were slightly increased in proportion 
to the number of years he had studied Latin in school. 
This was found to be true also when the factor of 
intelligence was rendered constant. Cole (25) on the 
basis of records at Oberlin College obtained similar 
results for both first-year French and first-year Spanish. 

GENERALIZED HABITS AND IDEALS. Little convincing 
research has been reported on the relation between the 
study of Latin and the development of “power to 
think” or of desirable generalized habits and ideals, 
Furthermore, the findings of the better studies are not 
consistent. Cole (25) found that in addition to a 
specific transfer from the study of Latin to the study 
of French or Spanish there was a measurable general 
transfer from the study of Latin to ability to get good 
marks in other college subjects. Newcomb (57) found 
that there was much less difference in general intelli- 
gence between Latin and non-Latin pupils than was 
generally supposed to exist and that an undetermined 
part of the generally recognized superiority of Latin 
pupils over non-Latin pupils was probably due to 
training in desirable abilities, habits, and ideals which 
the pupil derives from his study of Latin. Additional 
data on this topic are presented in the General Report 
of the Classical Investigation (1: 238-46). 

Thorndike (72) in a study based on the results of 
tests in certain aspects of relational thinking, given to 
several thousand tenth-grade pupils, reported that the 
amount of growth produced by the various school 
subjects in the ability measured varied so slightly that 
no definite conclusions could be drawn. In another 
study (70) based on the collected testimony of several 
hundred teachers, Thorndike reported a wide variety 
of opinion on the “disciplinary value” of eleven S¢- 
lected school studies and other activities, the latter 
including unskilled labor, skilled labor, and teaching. 
The general drift of the testimony was that between 
any two of the studies selected there was approxi” 
mate equivalence in disciplinary value per unit 0 
time spent and that Latin and mathematics in particu 
lar had not impressed the teachers included in this 
study as notably superior in disciplinary value. 3 

Sorenson (66) on the basis of records at Northwest- 
ern University found a positive relation between the 
number of units of high-school Latin and marks oR 
ceived during the first three semesters of college a 
even when general intelligence was held SO 
Yates (78) on the basis of the records of 706 gra. " 
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ates of the University of Kentucky, Indiana University, 
and the University of Cincinnati found no “marked ad- 
vantage” in favor of any type of high-school curriculum 
for college-preparation values “except the major of 
ancient languages." 

Smith and Douglass (65), as a result of the study of 
the records of 1025 men and women who entered the 
College of Science, Literature, and Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the autumn of 1933, reported 
that college students who have studied Latin in high 
school “may be expected to make, on the average, 
slightly higher marks in their first year at college than 
pupils of equal ability who have studied German or 
who have studied no foreign languages” and, further, 
that “the Latin students can make higher marks while 
carrying a slightly heavier program of work.” The 
writers add two cautions in interpreting their data: 
(a) Possibly superior college marks are in part 
resultant from superior industry and interest in intel- 
lectual and verbal activities, which instead of being 
the outcome of the study of Latin are reasons for the 
student's decision to study Latin. (b) The probable 
college-preparatory value of a subject must be judged 
not only by the relation between the amount of study 
given to it and consequent college marks, but also on 
the basis of the extent to which the student's selection 
of subjects in college is restricted by his not having a 
foundation in the subject under investigation. 

Rapp (62) in an illuminating review of research on 
transfer of training sets forth the present status in this 
field as follows: (a) “It would be more scientific not 
to claim that any given subject strengthens or tough- 
ens the mind.” (b) Attitudes and methods developed 
in one course may transfer to other courses and situa- 
tions; but they do not necessarily transfer. (c) In 
order to insure transfer, the attitudes and methods, 
While being formed, must be generalized and the neces- 
sity of their application through life emphasized. (d) 
Facts, theories, and general laws are transferable in 
the sense that they are later available in other situa- 
tions, but these situations must be similar. and recog- 
nized as such. Thus achievement in Latin may trans- 
fer in the study of English, modern languages, art, his- 
tory, and other subjects, provided the situations are 
similar and the student recognizes them as such. (e) 
The amount of transfer from school subjects is poten- 
tially large but actually only moderate. 

See also TRANSFER OF TRAINING. 

Studies in content. Owen (59), by studying book- 
sellers’ invoices for schoolbooks and other docu- 
mentary sources, found no evidence that Caesar's 
Gallic War was read in the schools of colonial 
America although there are many references to 
Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil. Owen also found that 
Princeton University began to require Caesar in 1794; 
Harvard first required it in 1836. It was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the reading of 
Caesar along with Cicero and Vergil came to be re- 
Barded by the American college as “an indispensable 
experience in the life of every adolescent who aspired 
to join the ranks of those being liberally educated.” 

The content of the high-school course in Latin be- 
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came fairly well standardized early in the present cen- 
tury largely because of the direct and indirect influ- 
ence exerted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The minimum reading for the last three years 
of the typical four-year course was practically fixed 
as Caesar's Gallic War, Books I-IV; Cicero's four 
Orations against Catiline, together with the orations 
for Pompey and Archias; and Vergil's Aeneid, 
Books I-VI. The first year of the course was inevitably 
devoted to intensive preparation-in grammar and 
vocabulary for the reading of Caesar's Gallic War. 

This program of reading had received the stamp of 
authority from the Committee of Ten in 1894, and in 
spite of all the efforts to liberalize the course there was 
little variation from this program before 1926, when 
the College Entrance Examination Board abolished 
prescriptions in either the amount or the kind of Latin 
to be read. The fact that there was for so many years 
what amounted to a uniform program of Latin reading 
in the schools made it possible to set up uniform 
standards in vocabulary, grammatical forms, and 
syntactical principles. 

VOCABULARY. One of the first studies in the field 
of vocabulary content was that of Lodge (54), which 
consisted of an analysis of the vocabulary of the 
standard course described above with the addition of 
Book V of Caesar's Gallic War. Lodge found a total 
of 4650 different words, of which 849 occurred in all 
three authors, 368 in Caesar and Cicero only, 385 in 
Caesar and Vergil only, and 363 in Cicero and Vergil 
only, while 508 belong wholly to Caesar, 546 wholly 
to Cicero, and 1618 wholly to Vergil. Lodge then 
made up a list of about 2000 words, each of which 
occurred five times or more in the passages analyzed, 
and divided the list into three parts, one of 1000 words 
to be intensively studied during the first two years of 
the high-school course and two of 500 words each to 
be intensively studied during the third and fourth 
years respectively. Lodge asserted that “the student 
Who has at his command these 2000 words will have 
the vocabulary of fully nine tenths of all the ordinary 
Latin that he is likely to come in contact with." 

Lodge’s list served as a guide to teachers and text- 
book makers following its publication. Furthermore, 
it was used as a basis for the extended word count 
used by Hurlbut in preparing the Latin Word List 
officially issued by the College Entrance Examination 
Board in 1929. This Latin Word List consists of 1791 
words, of which candidates who have studied Latin for 
only two years are expected to know a group of about 
900 words. The remaining words are divided equally 
between the two later years of the high-school course. 
Most of the textbooks in secondary-school Latin pub- 
lished since 1929 follow this list in indicating the 
“required” vocabulary for each year of the course. 

Diederich (29), as a result of a word count of 208,- 
158 running words in passages selected from over 200 
Latin authors from Ennius to Erasmus, recommended 
a basic vocabulary of 1471 words. Diederich stated 
that a knowledge of these words would enable one to 
recognize 83.6 per cent of the words in the literature 
examined in his study whereas a knowledge of the 
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1791 words in the Latin Word List of the College En- 
trance Examination Board would enable one to recog- 
nize only 81.2 per cent of the words in this literature. 

Carr (18) on the basis of a special word count 
showed that the minimum required vocabulary com- 
monly indicated for first-year Latin was a totally in- 
adequate basis for the reading of the unmodified text 
of Caesar's Gallic War, and that similarly the “re- 
quired” vocabularies of the second and third years 
were respectively inadequate for the reading of third- 
and fourth-year Latin as the course was commonly 
Organized. As one remedy for this situation Carr 
Suggested the preparation of a large amount of Latin 
reading material with a low vocabulary burden which 
Would serve as preparation on the vocabulary side for 
each of the classical authors commonly read. He also 
Suggested the use of marginal or page vocabularies in 
textbooks so as to give the pupil direct aid on the 
meaning of presumably unfamiliar words. 

Carr (16) analyzed for vocabulary density and 
Vocabulary burden Latin selections commonly read by 
freshman Latin students in college who enter college 
with four years of Latin and to whom the 1791 words 
in the Latin Word List of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board are presumably familiar. He found 
that of the ten selections analyzed the five with the 
lowest vocabulary burden were in order: Cicero’s 
Letters (a book of selections), Cicero’s De Amicitia, 
Plautus’s Menaechmi, Terence’s Phormio, and Cic- 
ero’s De Senectute. Horace’s Odes had the highest 
Vocabulary burden of the ten selections analyzed. 

Bock (6) in an analysis of a sample of 4118 English 
Words taken from the Thorndike Senior College Dic- 
tionary found 2110 words derived from Latin, with 
1916 from classical Latin. The source word or words 
from which each of these Latin derivatives came was 
sought in the Latin Word List of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and it was found that 75 per cent 
of these Latin derivatives were from Latin words 
included in the College Entrance.Examination list, 52 
per cent being derived from the vocabulary assigned to 
first- and second-year Latin and 23 per cent from the 
third- and fourth-year vocabulary lists. Thus the two- 
year students (about 90 per cent of the total number 
of Latin students) would be expected to learn only 
about one half of the Latin sources of the Latin- 
derived words in the sample analyzed. Furthermore, 
of the 1880 words in the expanded Latin Word List 
1146 did not yield a single English derivative included 
in the sample and 347 other Latin words were used 
only once in forming English words in the sample. 
‘The conclusion, therefore, is that a new vocabulary 
list for high school Latin is badly needed (especially 
for the first two years) which will take more into 
account Latin’s contribution to English word-building 
and borrowing. 

‘The Committee on Educational Policies of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(32) has undertaken to formulate a basic Latin vocabu- 
lary which will greatly increase the pupil's English 
Vocabulary, not only in extent but especially as to 
precision in the understanding and use of English 
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Words. Up to date, by an examinatuu Of Pant Tu 
the Thorndike-Lorge The Teachers Word Book 
30,000 Words, 7572 English words of Latin derivation 
have been selected Which, singly or by ETOUPS, Occur 
SIX or more times per million running words. These 
7572 words were derived from 1105 word families 
These 1105 word families were checked against the 
vocabulary in Vergil’s Aeneid I-VI and it Was found 
that 744 (67 per cent) occurred there. 
GRAMMATICAL FORMS. Only a few scientific studies 
have been undertaken to discover which grammatical 
forms are of most worth and, in particular, which 
forms are so essential as to warrant an effort at 
mastery early in the Latin course. Brueckner (7) sum- 
marized the results of a series of tests run in 1922- 
23 and found that on the average there was even 
in the third year a very low degree of attainment of 
ability to recognize certain Latin forms commonly 
set for mastery in the first year of the course as it was 
constructed at that time. As a result of this study and 
of confirmation from other reliable sources the Com- 
mittee formulating the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation recommended that “the formal study of the ele- 
ments of language during the first year be reduced by 
the postponement of many forms and principles of 
Syntax until later in the course” and that “the formal 
study of some of these forms and principles be omitted 
entirely from the secondary course.” This recom- 
mendation has been pretty generally followed in the 
textbooks prepared since the publication of the Report, 
the subjunctive forms, for example, being commonly 
postponed to the second year. 
Diederich (29) in a word count covering a wide 
range of Latin literature found that a mastery of 18 
“common endings” and 24 irregular pronoun forms 
Would enable one to intepret the function in ass 
tence of 92.5 per cent of all Latin words one is ever 
likely to read and that an additional 20 “rare endings 
would enable one to interpret in context the remaining 
7.5 per cent. Strain (67), on the basis of an extensive 
word count of passages selected from Caesar, Cicero, 
Vergil, Ovid, Livy, and Nepos, established the relative 
frequency of inflectional forms and made defini 
recommendations in regard to the order in whic 
these forms should be introduced into the Latin Coe 
For example, Strain showed that it was possible i 
organize a group of 12 related verb forms that wou 
give the pupil mastery of 70 per cent of the verb forms 
that he would ever meet in the passages analyzed. 
On the basis of his earlier studies of frequency 
inflectional endings Strain (68) suggested (cE 
introduction of forms of high frequency and 200 
drill on them; (b) omission of forms of very ke 
currence; (c) cases to be taught in the following 0 
in importance of frequency—nominative, ye pl 
ablative, dative, and genitive; (d) verb {or ral 
taught around the third person rather than a 
(e) all conjugations to be taught simultaneously. ্‌ 
LATIN SYNTAX. Carr (17) classified the noun 
subjunctive uses in Caesar's Gallic War, 
and suggested a plan for reducing the nl fon 
Of case and mood categories, then commo! 2 
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to a few simple categories based on fundamental case 
and mood forces. Carr (15) also examined the uses 
of the subjunctive in three passages taken from Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, each containing 10,000 running 
words, and found that in the case of dependent clauses 
of nonfact four constructions accounted for the mad- 
jority of the uses of the subjunctive—they were in 
order of rank: substantive volitive, purpose, past future, 
and contrary-to-fact condition. In dependent clauses 
of fact the most important constructions were the 
indirect question, the consecutive clause, and the cum 
clause. Byrne (10) and some fifty collaborators ana- 
lyzed the Latin text of the traditional standard course 
and classified the case and mood uses under 141 
categories, 55 of which occurred 100 times or more in 
the passages studied and 34 of which occurred less 
than 10 times. These data have proved very useful 
to makers of textbooks and syllabi in secondary-school 
Latin. 

Carr (14) analyzed the uses of the accusative and 
ablative cases in three passages of 10,000 running 
words each from Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil and set 
up for reading purposes two main categories for the 
accusative and ablative cases: (a) those with preposi- 
tions and (b) those without prepositions. For the 
accusative he found that 23 per cent were used in 
prepositional phrases, 58 per cent were direct objects, 
14 per cent were subjects of infinitives, and the 
remaining 4 per cent could be roughly classified as 
“adverbial.” For the ablative he found that 39 per 
cent were used in the preposition phrases, 9 per cent 
were used in “ablative absolute” phrases, 1 per cent 
in descriptive phrases, and the remaining 51 per cent 
in a variety of “adverbial” uses including means (21 
per cent) and time (3 per cent). 

CULTURAL CONTENT. Corrigan (27) examined the 
cultural material in 17 first-year Latin texts (all but 
four appearing since the Classical Investigation) as to 
(a) what cultural material appears in these books; (b) 
to what extent have the recommendations of the 
Classical Investigation in regard to both English and 
Latin reading content been carried out; (c) what are the 
most important cultural objectives stressed. The read- 
ing content (both in Latin and English) in these books 
and the pictures were analyzed and the topics were 
grouped under “public life,” “private life,” and “con- 
tributions to civilization.” The more important con- 
clusions of this study are: (a) decided improvement 
in cultural content is found in the new-type textbooks; 
(b) war is no longer the leading category in “public 
life” but has given way to history (including Roman 
traits) and mythology; (c) the English reading content 
has been greatly improved but the reading on Roman 
traits could stand improvement; (d) more attention 
Should be given to the integration of pictures with 
reading material, to their educational value, and to the 
use of colored pictures; (e) while the contribution of 
Latin to English is stressed, the contribution of Latin 
to the romance languages is given very little emphasis 
in some of the books; (f) in general, the emphasis 
given to the various topics corresponds to the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation, but more 
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information on food and family, government, and 
Roman traits is needed. 

Studies in methods of teaching. Although for many 
years there has been much discussion of the problems 
involved, comparatively little research has been carried 
On in the ficld of methods of attaining the various 
Objectives commonly assumed to be valid in the teach- 
ing of Latin. The action of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in 1926 eliminating all prescrip- 
tions as to the kind and amount of Latin to be read, 
and the Board's action (36) in 1937 eliminating from 
its Latin examinations questions on grammar and 
syntax and making the writing of Latin optional for 
Latin 3, Latin 4, and fourth-year Latin, gave encour- 
agement to teachers who wished to experiment with 
the functional method. 

Judd and Buswell (49) in an analytical study of eye 
movements in reading found that none of a selected 
group of fourteen third-year students who had been 
trained by traditional formal methods had been taught 
to read Latin. “They were trained only to look at 
words. Not only so, but they were so trained to look 
at words that it is quite impossible to find any system 
in their looking” (49: 137). Buswell (9), using the 
same laboratory technique, found that second- and 
third-year Latin students who had been taught to read 
directly exhibited eye movements which were typical 
of reading in English and that, “although they had 
never read the [Latin] paragraph before, they were 
able to get the meaning at a single reading" (9: 77-78). 
Buswell further says: “Latin has other valid objectives 
aside from reading. However, as far as reading is 
concerned, the evidence indicates that the direct [read- 
ing] method results in satisfactory performances but 
that the indirect method of translation does not lead 
to effective reading habits” (9: 78). 

Futch (35) analyzed the eye movements of twenty- 
seven ninth-grade Latin pupils from three schools in 
reading paragraphs from a simple Latin story and 
the English translation of passages from the same 
story. Futch also tested the pupils for comprehension 
of the Latin passages read. She reported the same 
general trends in the reading of Latin and English, 
showing that the measures may be similarly inter- 
preted in the two languages. She did not find any 
significant relationship between eye movements in the 
reading of Latin and the comprehension of Latin, and 
she concluded that photographic records of eye move- 
ments alone were not valid measures of Latin achieve- 
ment. She admitted, however, that differences in the 
type of training given in the three schools from which 
the pupils came probably obscured to some extent the 
true relationship between eye movements and com- 
prehension of Latin. 

Wrightstone (77), on the basis of tests in reading, 
vocabulary, and grammar achievement in two groups 
of schools (one group employing traditional formal 
methods of instruction and the other employing func- 
tional or reading methods), reported that, when pupils 
were paired on the basis of IQ, chronological age, sex, 
and number of semesters of Latin, those taught by the 
reading method achieved better scores in comprehen- 
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sion than pupils taught by the grammar method; that 
there was no significant difference in the vocabulary 
achievement of the two groups; that pupils taught by 
the “grammar” method achieved the better scores in 
formal grammar; that these conclusions seemed to be 
equally valid at the end of two, four, or six semesters 
of study; and that there was a much higher relation- 
ship between reading and vocabulary than between 
reading and grammar. 

Diederich (29) reporting results of an experiment 
conducted for three years in the University School of 
Ohio State University advocated abandoning the usual 
categories of case, mood, tense, etc., and using only 
very simple grammatical terms, such as “object,” “ob- 
jects” (for accusatives), “adverb” or “adverbs” (for 
datives or ablatives). Diederich reported that, by 
putting the emphasis upon reading, the average pupil 
read about four times as much Latin as is included 
in the standard course and that the fastest pupil read 
fourteen times as much as the slowest pupil. Schmidt 
(63) in an analysis of the results of an experiment 
with several thousand beginning-Latin pupils found 
no decided superiority for the “objective” method of 
teaching Latin vocabulary except in the case of specific 
verbs. Schmidt found, however, that the “objective” 
method made a superior appeal to the interest of the 
pupils. 

Hamblen (41) found that, by the use of appropriate 
classroom methods and by devoting approximately 
one fifth of the total class time to work in derivation, 
first-year Latin pupils made a gain in knowledge of 
English words three times as great as that made by 
Latin pupils of the same initial ability who were given 
no special practice in derivation work. Hamblen also 
found that the pupils devoting approximately one fifth 
of their time to derivation work made higher scores 
in Latin comprehension than did the pupils who were 
given no special practice in derivation work. 

Skiles (64) surveyed the recent literature on the 
teaching of the reading of Latin and sets forth some 
techniques for reaching this objective, such as (a) de- 
veloping a feeling of familiarity with the sounds and 
rhythmic patterns of the language; (b) the recognition 
mastery of vocabulary, preferably in context; (c) the 
reading of large amounts of connected material of low 
vocabulary density; (d) the learning of forms as they 
appear in the reading context and disregarding the 
forms uccurring very rarely; (e) teaching syntax func- 
tionally; (f) various methods of testing comprehension 
to be used. Carr (13), in an effort to aid the develop- 
ment of the ability to read Latin as “a skill in grouping 
together on the basis of form and function those Latin 
words which make up major or minor thought units” 
and as “ability to recognize accurately and promptly 
commonly used grammatical forms and to determine 
the function of any of these forms in its particular con- 
text,” has set up a series of graphic devices such as a 
straight underscoring for a direct object and a broken 
underscoring for an accusative subject of an infinitive. 

The ASTP intensive method of teaching modern 
foreign languages has been noticed by Latin teachers, 
and it is generally agreed (a) that Latin teachers 
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might well make more use of the aural-oral method of 
presentation, especially in the early stages of instruc. 
tion; (b) that the elementary Latin classes should 
have at least five recitation hours every week with 
several additional hours for clinics; (c) that an exam- 
ination of the technique used in the so-called area 
studies with the possible aim of imitating it is much to 
be desired, especially in the colleges (31, 34, 39, 
45, 48). 

Measurement of achievement. The best recent 
Work in the field of measurement of Latin achievement 
has been done by the Cooperative Test Service (50). 
In 1942 a “civilization” test was added to the already 
existing tests on reading, vocabulary, and grammar. 
The College Entrance Examination Board (26) in 1943 
scrapped all previous tests and now uses an objective 
test On the reading and comprehension of Latin. This 
move, of course, gave a death blow to the old formal- 
grammar type of teaching Latin. Gwynn (40) and 
Hutchinson (47) have listed the standard tests in Latin 
under the headings of (a) general survey tests, (b) 
special achievement tests, and (c) diagnostic and 
prognostic tests. It was pointed out by Hutchinson 
that more good tests on Latin comprehension and on 
the historical-cultural objectives are needed. 

Hutchinson (46) discusses the construction of in- 
formal objective tests on the various aims of Latin 
instruction and points out that the teacher must not 
teach for recognition knowledge of vocabulary, forms, 
and syntax and then test for recall knowledge and 
vice versa. He gives sample tests of both the recogni- 
tion and recall types for vocabulary, forms, and 
syntax. 

Latin and general language. Eyerman (33) by an 
examination of general-language textbooks discovered 
that the general-language course no longer consists 
simply of sample lessons in several languages, but, in 
most instances, consists of the study of the develop- 
ment of all language, both spoken and written, the 
functions and uses of language, the study of the back- 
ground of English, the meaning of words, and the de- 
velopment of an interest in foreign languages and their 
cultures. This study also revealed that Latin has made 
significant contribution to these typical general-lan- 
guage textbooks by reason of the cultural and bistori- 
cal material, the background of English grammar and 
vocabulary, and the influence of Rome on American 
life and institutions. “Hence, the teacher of Latin 
will find much in the general-language course in which 
he has a peculiar interest and to which he can bring 
a broad background.” 

College courses in the “humanities.” Caskey (22) 
visited a number of colleges and universities and found 
a decided trend toward giving courses in classical lit- 
erature in translation and in Greek and Roman civili- 
zation. He examined the method and materials used 
in these courses and stated that good teaching tech- 
niques are being evolved, especially where the classes 
are being conducted by the departments of Greek and 
Latin. Ullman (74) also pointed out some attempts 
which are being made by various colleges to Bive 
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students who have had little Latin and no Greck some 


knowledge of classical culture. 
W. L. CARR 
MARK E. HUTCHINSON 
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is one who “fits into" a particular dynamic group situ- 
ation in such a way ! to contribute to the more com- 
plete satisfaction of the needs of the members of the 
group than any other member. At this point it may 
be mentioned that the studies of Lippitt (38) in the 
United States show that human needs are more com- 
pletely satisfied in a democratic social group than in an 
autocratically organized one; but the results of a 
similar study performed in a totalitarian culture would 
be of considerable interest, comparatively. 

Thus, the main key to leadership techniques is be- 
havior related to the more complete satisfaction of the 
needs of the group, and, since every type of group de- 
mands a different leadership behavior, there is a great 
need for research in many specific kinds of groups. 

Characteristics of leaders. Studies of the character- 
istics of leaders, when interpreted within the current 
framework of research, do give some insights into 
ways of behaving in specific situations; but the em- 
phasis, unfortunately, has been on generalized traits 
rather than on specific behavior patterns. It must be 
remembered that characteristics of leaders are not nec- 
essarily causes of leadership. Only when the superior 
characteristics are used to guide superior performance 
in a group are they meaningful. Jennings (28), in con- 
cluding her study, says: “freedom from self-concern 
sufficient to enable him to be concerned with matters 
affecting many others like himself, and evidence of 
social maturity, are general characteristics of leaders.” 

Nursery-school child leaders are more intelligent 
and more socially developed than their nonleader com- 
panions (47). Boy Scout leaders are more intelligent, 
older, dependable, and larger than nonleaders in their 
groups (48). Girl Scout leaders are superior in men- 
tality, cultural background, physical height, self-reli- 
ance, and freedom from nervous symptoms (1). Extra- 
curricular leaders in junior high school are superior in 
scholarship, social adaptability, vitality, and voice (19). 
High-school extracurricular leaders (and “headmen”) 
are more intelligent, better students, and possessed of 
wider cultural interests than others (9). Leaders 
among adults in vocational and social activities are 
more dominant, more self-confident, and less neurotic 
than nonleaders (22, 23). 

Wetzel (64) found boy and girl leaders in the Tren- 
ton Senior High School superior in courtesy, good 
sportsmanship, physical vigor, respect for regulations, 
cooperation, reliability, sense of responsibility, self- 
control, and reading ability. Remmlein (53) reported 
that leaders among high-school seniors were younger, 
superior in scholarship, intelligence, and dominance, 
and came from homes of higher socioeconomic status. 
Reals (52) made a careful comparison of 37 leaders 
and 37 nonleaders selected from the graduating classes 
of 8 large high schools and found that the socioeco- 
nomic background of the leaders was superior in most 
Tespects. High-school girl leaders are superior in intel- 
ligence, self-confidence, liveliness, interests, and general 
Social qualities (20). Bellingrath (5) failed to note 
much superiority of boy leaders in school marks or 
physical measurements but found them older and 
from superior home backgrounds. Girl leaders he 
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found younger, taller, heavier, better in scholarship, 
and from better homes. 

College-student leaders are superior in character, 
intelligence, persistence, accuracy, sociability, and 
judgment (39). Sward (62) reported leaders superior 
in scholarship and socioeconomic status. Tempera- 
ments varied for different types of leadership. Hunter 
(25) found college leaders younger, lighter, above aver- 
age in intelligence, scholarship, and vocabulary, and 
from a higher socioeconomic group. He also found 
that they had more mature vocational interests, were 
more self-sufficient, more dominant, and more lib- 
eral. Moore (40) found college-women leaders older, 
slightly taller, lighter, better in scholarship, and more 
dominant. 

In the case of community leaders Bernard's study (6) 
of 17 outstanding Indian chiefs showed that they were 
characterized by high stature, unusual intellectual 
ability, strong emotional attitudes, more integrity, and 
oratorical skill. Sorokin’'s comprehensive review (60) 
of numerous objective studies of the characteristics of 
members of the upper social classes included the fol- 
lowing traits: superior stature, greater weight, larger 
head, better appearance, fewer physical defects, greater 
physical strength, excellent health and vitality, longer 
life, high intelligence, ambition, and an adventurous 
spirit. He also pointed out that leaders were severe 
in nature except in a time of social decay, when they 
became soft, timid, and cowardly. Smith's study (56) 
in an eastern city emphasized the importance of SOCiO- 
economic background. He found that a typical out- 
standing leader belonged to one of three prominent 
churches, was reared in a family with an income of 
$25,000 or over, and was a college graduate, and that 
relatives were instrumental in placing him in a favor- 
able position. 

Some miscellaneous studies are also valuable. Cow- 
ley’s study (15) of student leaders, prison leaders, and 
army officers showed speed of decision and finality of 
judgment to be important distinguishing characteris- 
tics. Cox (16) reported the following traits common 
in the children of 68 eminent leaders: ambition, belief 
in one’s own powers, intelligence, knowledge, forceful- 
ness, quickness and profoundness of insight, and ability 
to exert influence. Chevaleva-Tanovskaia and Sylla 
(13), after a study of 400 groups of children, con- 
cluded that leaders were superior in verbal excitation, 
associative reactions, excitations, and differentiation of 
reactions—a polite way of saying that leaders were 
more intelligent than nonleaders. 

It appears that leaders have had superior socio- 
economic advantages in their youth and that they are, 
in general, superior to nonleaders in intelligence, 
scholarship or knowledge, vitality, self-confidence, and 
social adaptability. Upon these points the investiga- 
tors are in practically unanimous agreement. Other 
traits mentioned and with which no investigation has 
disagreed are: athletic ability, good appearance, speed 
of decision, finality of judgment, dependability, ini- 
tiative, persistence, adventurousness, self-control, wide 
interests, good humor, and absence of physical de- 
fects. Also, no study reported leaders shorter than 
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nonleaders; but for weight and age the findings were 
not corroboratory. 

But mere possession of such traits does not assure 
leadership, as recent studies have shown. Traits of 
leaders are not causes of leadership; leadership is, as 
has been pointed out, a phase of a social process in 
which the most adaptable and useful members emerge 
as representing the values most desired by the group 
at the time. A leader is the center of the social poten- 
tial of the group. To achieve this position, he must 
Share the values held by the group, and then, being 
ambitious and persistent, use his knowledge, intelli- 
gence, vitality, self-confidence, and social adaptability 
to become the most active and acceptable member; in 
other words, the leader’s talents must be used in vital 
participation in group activity and in redirecting group 
activity to satisfy human needs. Failure in this means 
failure in leadership. 

Identification of leaders. Consistent with the con- 
cept that a leader can be studied only in relation to a 
total group situation, research points to the conclusion 
that a true group leader can be identified only by 
some kind of observation of the effectiveness of his 
performance in the type of group to which the leader- 
Ship is related. Observation for leadership may be of 
two kinds: (a) by “outside” experts qualified to judge, 
like a rating of military leadership by three or more 
experts, or (b) by rating or “choices” made by associ- 
ates—the sociometric approach of Moreno (41). 
These methods have been proved valid by research 
and by carefully controlled practical experience. 

Parten (47) observed children for: “following, inde- 
pendent pursuing of own ends, both directing and fol- 
lowing, reciprocally directing and directing,” and 
found correlations of .81 with teacher ratings of 
pupils. The observation of performance was used 
successfully during the war. For example, German 
officer candidates were given tests in which the candi- 
date was required to instruct a group of soldiers, or to 
carry out difficult commands under strain while their 
performance was judged by experts (18). British 
officer candidates were given common tasks in groups, 
like bridge building or some tactical test, or a “blind 
war” test in which two leader candidates directed 
opposing squads of blindfolded men on an open field 
(18). The United States Office of Strategic Services 
placed candidates on a large estate where they were 
forced to play the role of someone else. Evaluations 
of their performance were made by their superiors on 
a five-point scale. Though no experimental informa- 
tion on the validity of army methods of choosing 
leaders is available, the fact that at least three major 
armies found these methods practical cannot be con- 
sidered lightly. 

Numerous studies have been made of the identifica- 
tion of leaders by means of ratings by associates. 
Some years ago Soderquist (59) and Swab and Peters 
(61) pointed out experimentally that ratings by asso- 
ciates are valid methods of selecting leaders. Soder- 
quist concluded that personality is an organic whole 
which “can be defined only in terms of variable total 
response to varied specific situations; and the best 
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judges of the responses are the members of the | 
Who are the objects of the responses rather than ‘ow. 
siders.’” One of the most striking evidences of ty 
Viewpoint is the report on the combat success of It 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps (18) Xe 
significant relationship was found between Compose 
numerical marks obtained at OCS (Officer Candidue 
School) and combat success. Buddy-rating score 
(ratings by associates), however, were found to haw 
“a higher relationship with the opinion held by seni 
combat officers” than any other measure (tetrachork 
correlation .42). The report concluded: “The ev 
dence thus far presented points strongly to the coe 
clusion that the men themselves are more capable of 
picking their own leaders than are instructors and 
training officers” (18). This finding, which coincide 
with current concepts of leadership, implies that seri- 
ous thought must be given to the possibility of using 
more democratic methods of selecting leaders. 
Consistent with the democratic approach to leader. 
Ship identification is the spontaneous choice of leaders 
provided by the sociometric technique. To provide 
for free and meaningful circumstances, Jennings (29) 
arranged for group discussions before choices were 
made to “encourage the subjects to collaborate in the 
plan of research and to volunteer to give the inform 
tion.” Her instructions were simple and direct: "Yo 
will notice that your paper is divided into 8 squares by 
boxes. In the first ‘Yes’ box, marked ‘live with,’ write 
in the names of whatever girls there are anywhere on 
the campus or in your own house whom you would 
prefer to live with. . . .” In this manner Jennings 
ascertained the direction of interpersonal responses. 
Then these responses could be charted and dis 
grammed. Those who attracted the most positive 
choices were considered those whom others naturally 
followed in the defined situation, hes 
Zeleny (67) asked cadet pilot-observers in training 
to indicate how they felt about flying with other cadets 
in their flight. x 
“1, If you would like to fly with a particular cadet 
in a flying team, encircle ‘Yes’ after his name, 
you would not like to fly with a particular cadet a 
flying team, encircle ‘No’ after his name. . . « 
member, your choices may determine with whom yo! 
will fly in the next few weeks. . . ky ্‌ 
With the responses thus obtained and other Le 
tion collected from a group, the degree of acceptan ৰ্‌ 
of each cadet could be shown in a matrix Or te 
diagram as given below, or by a mathematical i ্ 
as shown below. For example, in instructio! 
ment Il, consisting of six cadet pilotobseT Ls 
degree of acceptance (average intensity of the aS 
expressed by each of his associates in the group acco” 
him) of cadet No. 13 could be shown as In the a 
panying figure (67). A full line represents GCL rt 
the broken line rejection, and the dot the SOF 
acceptance or rejection. In numerical terms, yes! 
represents a special choice above the ordinary 


ক} a «p.0” repre 
choice, “+ 0.5” represents a “yes choice neg 
sents indifference, “— 0.5” represents negate 


tive choice, and “— 1.0” represents a Se 
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choice. The social status of cadet No. 13 was deter- 
mined algebraically as shown below the figure (67): 


e 
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The status of Cadet No. 13 in Element II. 
(SS = + .7 + .36 unit.) 


ES ED ale» EE PALES I 
SS=I£D=- ন =NI# Ni unit, 

AO > | 1+.5+1+0+1 3.5 
ISNT TERETE ESE 


D=20~D _ 34+ 24+.3+17+3 1.8 
HAN =1- = TNE NTCE 


5S = + .7 + .36 unit. 


In the above formula I equals the intensity of the 
choice or rejection, n equals the total possible inter- 
personal reactions, N equals the number of persons in 
the group, and d equals the deviations from I. 

Thus we see from both the diagram and the formula 
that the status position of cadet No. 13, + 0.7, given 
him by his five associates in element If, is relatively 
high (+ 1.0 being the highest possible measure of 
intensity), and the average deviation being only .36 
means that the variability of the responses of cadet 
No. 13's associates was relatively low. This technique 
is applicable to other dynamic group situations. 

Of special significance for the identification or selec- 
tion of leaders are the “principles” for testing for 
leadership laid down by Eaton (18): (a) The testing 
situation should be set up with reference to a precise 
criterion of leadership. (b) The sociodramatic activi- 
ties should contain an identifiable number of compo- 
nents involving the demonstration of a number of 
specific skills. (c) The situation should be simple, 
rather than complex. (d) Each response of the one 
rated should be evaluated in some numerical weight. 
(e) Ratings should be made by associates (soci- 
ometry) as well as by observers. (f) Final results 
should not be expressed in too exact gradations— 
HER in “deciles or quartiles of the total test popu- 
lation.” 
~ Persistence of group leadership. Since leadership 
is a product of a process in a particular situation, the 
persistence of individual leaders is of considerable 
interest. To what extent do individuals who attain 
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group leadership persist in that leadership? Research 
points to the conclusion that the persistence of group 
leadership is dependent upon the stability of group 
structure and the adaptability of the leader. Ina 
relatively stable group structure a leader who works 
his way meritoriously to the center of the “social 
field” may be expected to maintain his status of 
leader for some time. For example, Page (45) found 
a correlation of .667 between first- and fourth-year 
leadership rankings of West Point cadets. Jennings 
(30) identified 9 generally recognized leaders among 
447 girls in the New York State Training School for 
Girls. Thus, in a stable society or group, leadership 
oncg attained tends to persist. 

When group structures change (or leaders change 
groups), leaders who are not adaptable tend to be dis- 
placed by those making a better adjustment to the 
“social field." Chapin (11) points out that in politico- 
economic affairs agents of the status quo tend to pre- 
serve social patterns, reformers and experimenters 
become leaders in periods of rapid change, and organ- 
izing and coordinating leaders are produced by a 
period devoted to the consolidation of gains. Thus 
cycles of change and of leadership are related. Page 
(45) found that distinguished West Point Academy 
graduates had been, as students, in all ranks from low 
to high. Courtenay (14) compared the post-high- 
school activities of 100 paired leaders and nonleaders 
and discovered a considerable loss in leadership status 
of leaders and an increase in status for high-school 
nonleaders. Thus, different group structures tended 
to bring forth new leadership. 

A leader today is not a leader tomorrow unless he 
is flexible enough to adjust to groups with many differ- 
ent structures. Research has shown that outstanding 
leaders have demonstrated considerable ability to 
make adjustments. Chapin (11) reported that leaders 
among college students surpassed nonleaders in their 
ability to participate in many different kinds of groups; 
he indicated further that leadership in the college 
community of groups rested in the hands of an active 
few who belong to many different groups (12). The 
well-known fact of interlocking directorates, he says, 
is another illustration of widespread leadership by an 
“inner circle.” Again Smith (56) showed that, in an 
American city of about 100,000 population, 119 per- 
sons composed “an inner circle of personnel” of lead- 
ership in the community. Smith and Nystrom (58) 
showed that leaders in Kansas schools participated 
in 6.8 activities while nonleaders took part in only 
1.75 groups. Remmlein (53) pointed out that all 
but 14 per cent of school leaders held office in more 
than one group. Thus, outstanding leaders dominate 
many different groups in the same community of 
groups. 

We may conclude that leadership status, once 
attained, tends to remain relatively constant in an 
unchanging group structure; but as the social pattern 
of the group changes, the leadership tends to change. 
Nevertheless, outstanding leaders are adaptable enough 
to adjust themselves to the structure of many different 
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Principles for education in leadership. The logical 
conclusion of the situational approach to leadership 
outlined here is that development in leadership ability 
can take place only in actual or simulated social 
interaction in dynamic groups, especially in groups 
where group decisions are made and where consequent 
goal-directed activity is the result (32). Training for 
leadership, then, must be in groups the same as or 
similar to those in which the mature leadership is 
desired. This view has been expressed by Link (36), 
Who said: “Social effectiveness consists of certain 
habits and skills which can be acquired by practice; 
leadership is an aspect of social effectiveness—leaders 
are not merely born, they are persons who have de- 
veloped social effectiveness to an unusual degree. . '. .” 
Insofar as intelligence, knowledge, vitality, self-confi- 
dence, and social adaptability are influenced by en- 
vironment, including good food, proper clothing, ade- 
quate shelter, medical care, and a home atmosphere 
Characterized by the influence exerted by outstanding 
personalities, i.e. leaders in the community, leadership 
may be developed. It is no accident that a large 
proportion of leaders come from homes of high socio- 
economic status. (The exception to this rule is in 
times of social revolution when leaders come from 
the homes of the underprivileged classes.) 

Eichler (19) reported experimental evidence that 
instruction and practice in leadership produce results. 
He conducted four parallel equated-group experiments 
with junior-high-school students. Leadership instruc- 
tion in the form of explanations of the meaning of 
initiative, physical fitness, loyalty, teamwork, person- 
ality, purpose, kindliness, good humor, knowledge of 
human nature, self-confidence, and cooperation was 
given to an experimental group. Members of experi- 
mental and control groups were rated by their associ- 
ates in leadership before and after the periods of 
instruction. In every case the experimental group 
received a slightly higher rating at the end of the 
period of instruction than did the control group. Of 
most significance was the exceptional gain in leader- 
ship when instruction was supplemented by practice. 

The conclusions of Eichler’s study were corrobo- 
rated by Bavelas and Lewin (3) in an experimental 
study of retraining camp leaders. Two poor adult 
leaders were retrained by requiring them to observe 
good leaders, to analyze their instructor’s work, to 
study films on leadership, and to consider objectives 
of leadership. Two equally poor leaders were given 
no instruction. After only three weeks’ time the 
trained leaders, as measured by actual performance, 
showed marked improvement. 

The general conditions of leadership training, repre- 
sentative of current research findings, are well ex- 
pressed by Link (36): (a) ample provision for group 
participation, (b) intense group participation, includ- 
ing competitive games and sports, (c) “private prac- 
tice,” (d) “economic independence,” (e) “contacts 
with the opposite sex,” (f) “bodily movement” in con- 
nection with the group experiences, and (g) experience 
in followership as well as in leadership. The develop- 
ment of a higher level of aspiration than others in 
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the group is also a possibility (22). One of the valu. 
able agencies for developing leadership as well as for 
its testing is the sociodrama in which members of a 
group play “common social roles” rather than indi 
vidual roles. They interact with one another as repre- 
sentatives of these roles. “In leadership training,” 
says Jennings (29), “a situation may be described in 
realistic detail by the participants and then acted out 
Spontaneously, each person responding to the imme- 
diate situation as it develops.” 

The implications of current studies in leadership 
are nearly revolutionary for both teacher education 
and general educational practice. Teachers, who may 
be assumed to need leadership ability as part of their 
professional equipment, cannot be expected to develop 
it in a high degree by spending a major portion of 
their time listening, reading, and verbalizing the words 
of teachers and textbooks (37), nor can Socially con- 
Scious attitudes be developed by the mere mastery of 
Verbalized subject matter. Leadership ability and 
Social consciousness, as has been seen, develop through 
directed group participation. It follows that prospec- 
tive teachers should be provided experience in situa- 
tions where actual leadership behavior is a require- 
ment, where degrees of success in leadership can be 
measured, and where new opportunities for improved 
leadership behavior are provided (37). Such experi- 
ence should be provided in connection with regular 
subject-matter instruction as well as in other activities 
and the results of the experiences should be evaluated 
sociometrically. 

To train leaders one must first identify potential 
leaders by observation or by ratings of associates; then 
provide groups, of as wide a variety as there is, Or is 
likely to be, in contemporary society, in which these 
leaders after instruction may receive ample opportuni- 
ties for additional practice. This would probably 
mean that not only the extracurricular program 
should be organized in groups, but that also the regu- 
lar classroom work should often be similarly organ- 
ized. In addition, the school program should be 
integrated with other educative activities of the com- 
munity. (See SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY.) Were such 
a plan carried out over a period of years, amazing 
results could be expected; the school would produce 
many graduates who would enter quickly into leader- 
ship in community life. 

Numerous recent studies (4, 18, 24, 46, 49, 54) 0 
leadership training indicate that leaders can be 
oped and that they must be educated for specific kinds 
of group situations. Many teachers such as ELLE) 
(10), Onthank (44), Davis (17), Irvine (26), White ( y 
Halsey (21), and Silverman (55) have devo 
courses of instruction in leadership which they be 
to be very successful; Jones (31) has prepared a tex 
book on the subject. 
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Needed research. The most needed research is the 
careful analysis of the leadership process in many 
typical kinds of groups; le. athletic groups, school 
groups, industrial and business groups, social groups, 
autocratic and democratic groups, and the like. The 
general traits of leaders have been adequately identi- 
fied; it is the particular patterns of leadership behavior 
demanded by many particular kinds of groups that 
must be studied. 

Further investigations are needed on the relationship 
between leadership and morale in the group and on 
the relation of group atmospheres to the development 
of personality. It is possible that primary groups in 
the school may be so constructed that they may be 
used as an aid in the correction of many personality 
difficulties. Further research is needed on the identifi- 
cation of group leaders, especially by controlled ob- 
servation methods. In the area of experimental re- 
search with controlled and experimental groups the 
opportunities are unlimited, especially if experimental 
factors are specific techniques of leadership. 

LESLIE DAY ZELENY 
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LEARNING. Learning is obviously basic to the 
educative process, and it must also be considered as 
a fundamental process or characteristic of mind. The 
scope of its influence on experience and behavior is 
approximated only by the process of maturation, and 
learning and maturation may with justification be con- 
sidered the two major developmental dimensions of 
mind (94). Learning is even more essential to the 
definition of mental process than maturation, in view 
of its necessary involvement in the development of 
symbolic function and of purposeful behavior other 
than that directed by the most primitive of physio- 
logical drives. As a consequence, it becomes ever 
clearer that the psychologist must understand the 
learning process if he is to understand the develop- 
ment, momentary status, and final status of most of 
the experiential and behavioral characteristics and 
capacities of the individual, such as his skills, modes of 
attending and perceiving, likes and dislikes, motiva- 
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tions and needs, and his language and 
activities. Since learning is the developmental Procem 
most subject to environmental conditions and 
human control, its importance in all the applied 

of psychology, especially educational, clinical, social, 
and industrial psychology, is patent. 

Such rich fields of application and such basic impor- 
tance for the scientific understanding of human experi 
ence and behavior have made the analysis of the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for learning a major 
field of investigation in experimental psychology and 
educational psychology. One needs merely to turn to 
the current journal publications in Psychology to con- 
firm this emphasis, or to the more systematic treat- 
ments of learning in the recent major publications by 
Hull (56), McGeoch (95), Hilgard and Marquis (46), 
Hilgard (45), and the National Society for the Study 
of Education (109). A satisfactory systematic treat. 
ment of all aspects and phenomena of learning has 
not, however, been achieved (45), although important 
progress—methodological, factual, and theoretical 
during the past ten years strongly suggests an accelera- 
tion in the development of an adequate psychology of 
learning. It is the intent of the present treatment to 
Orient the reader toward the important problems of 
the field and provide guidance to experimental and 
theoretical studies which may be used as sources of 
more detailed analyses and of more extensive bibli- 
ographies. 

The terminology employed in referring to the learn- 
ing process and its consequences for experience and 
behavior has not been standardized and is a source of 
some confusion. As will be seen in more detail later, 
distinctive terminological problems arise in connection 
with the description of the learning process and the 
description of the product of that process. If the leam- 
ing process is roughly defined as the sequence of 
events or conditions which results in the acquisition of 
some new functional relationship between psycho- 
logical activities, the product of learning is the new 
relationship or changed relationship which has been 
established through learning. All students of learning 
have been forced to conceptualize the product of 
learning in some way, the way selected usually reflect- 
ing a systematic bias in favor of association theory 
(association, bond, connection, gHp, conditioned Te 
sponse) or field theory (insight, organization, ke 
organization) or a compromise between association 
and field theory (sign-gestalt, redintegration). Sys- 
tematic bias has also entered into the description 
the learning process as one of conditioning, trial ia 
error, insight; but here it is generally recognized 
the descriptions are not mutually exclusive and may 
represent merely different assessments of the aE 
importance of different types of reference experimen! 
which are commonly employed to study the ote 
process (26). Detailed consideration of these be 
logical and conceptual differences of the major co gj 
temporary theories of learning will be found in Ro 
son (121), Spence (130), and Hilgard (45). 
systematic position represented in the present bi) a 
ment may be called an associationistic functiona’is, 
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The positivstic emphasis inherent in that position, its 
readiness to absorb the experimental and theoretical 
tadings of rival schools, and its research productivity 
over the years commend it as a systematic position 
wihin which to formulate the problems of learning 
014 2, 95, 142). 

Psychologists have not to date agreed upon a defl- 
sition of learning, although there has been considerable 
discussion of the problem (45, 64). The major prob- 
lem of definition is to distinguish between learning and 
maturation on the one hand, and between learning and 
fatigue or work decrement on the other. Other factors 
that produce modifications of experience or behavior, 
wach as drugs, sensory adaptation, and cerebral de- 
struction, have such clear-cut defining operations that 
20 confusion normally results. The source of the 
difficulty in making the distinction between matura- 
tion, learning, and fatigue is that all three are infer- 
ences from performance changes, and the performance 
may reflect the operation of one or all three in 
combination. 

Learning (or work decrement) and maturation are 
usually differentiated in terms of the correlation be- 
tween performance and specific practice in the former, 
but this criterion leaves many ambiguous instances, 
especially if one insists that stimulation is an important 
condition of maturation and growth (45, 165). Never- 
theless, the investigator is usually confident in making 
the inference of learning (or work decrement) if the 
behavior change occurs when specific practice is given 
and fails to occur in comparable individuals when 
specific practice is not given. 

The distinction between modifications attributable 
to learning and those attributable to fatigue or work 
decrement is much more difficult because both phe- 
fomena have practice as an essential condition. 
Furthermore, it is highly probable that the basic condi- 
tions for learning and fatigue always coexist. This is 
the implication of Robinson's statement of the “laws 
Of relative fatigue” (122), which parallels so closely 
the classical statements of the “laws of association.” It 
is likewise supported at a more specific level of theory 
by Hull (56, 126). Although his theory of behavior 
is primarily concerned with learning and makes habit 
strength a function of the occurrence of a response 
With reinforcement, he found it necessary to postulate 
reactive inhibition which develops whenever a re- 
sponse occurs (whether or not it ‘is reinforced) because 
Of a need for rest. The effect of this maneuver is to 
make some work decrements into instances of learn- 
ing; but the important point is that the two phenomena 
Probably coincide in all activities of the individual. 
The problem of differentiating learning and fatigue is, 
therefore, analogous to the problem of differentiating 
learning and maturation during the first few weeks of 
life of an infant. 

But, as in the case of learning and maturation, there 
are certain criteria which may be applied to ascertain 
Whether performance is predominantly determined by 
learning or fatigue. Learning is usually described as 
An increase in proficiency with practice which is lost 
With rest, whereas fatigue is described as a decrease 
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same may be said of other measures of response (am- 
plitude, qualitative fidelity) as well as other measures 
of accomplishment (words per minute, time on target, 
etc.). In short, every measure employed in the study 
of modifications of behavior and experience and ac- 
complishment is defined as a measure of learning (or 
the predominance of learning over fatigue) by the 
relationship between the changes in the measure and 
the satisfaction of the motivating conditions. 
Problems of learning. From what has been said it 
would appear that the learning process can be most 
generally described in terms of adaptive function with 
reference to the prevailing motivation of the individual. 
That is to say, learning is the process of adjustment 
of the organism to a situation in which the obstacles 
to the satisfaction of the motivating condition cannot 
be overcome by the direct utilization of innate or 
previously acquired modes of behavior or experience 
(e.g. cognitions) and is revealed when the organism's 
adjustment to the same or similar situations on suc- 
ceeding occasions shows an increased directness or 
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effectiveness or economy of effort and time in the 
satisfaction of a motivating condition. Although this 
definition implies the solution of certain as-yet- 
unsolved theoretical problems of importance (e.8. 
Whether there is perceptual or motor learning when 
the perception or act is irrelevant to the satisfaction 
of the motivating condition), it nevertheless encom- 
passes such a wide variety of circumstances under 
Which learning is observed that it serves as an instruc- 
tive framework for the discussion of the specific prob- 
lems of the learning process (14, 27, 95). 

The notion of the problem situation is fundamental 
to this conception of adaptive behavior. A problem 
situation occurs whenever there is “a lack of adjust- 
ment between the organism’s motivating needs, its 
immediate environment, and its reactive equipment” 
(14), There is no problem situation if there is no un- 
requited need or if the present need can be readily 
satisfied through the medium of innate or previously 
acquired behavior, even though the environmental 
conditions may appear to present an obstacle. Thus, 
the cat in a “problem box” is not in a problem situa- 
tion if it has no motivation to get out of the box or if, 
though motivated, it has had long training in releasing 
itself from the box. On the other hand, a problem 
situation may exist for an individual in an old familiar 
situation (e.g. typing) if the motivation is to achieve 
a typing rate of 60 words per minute and the present 
reactive capacity is 20 words per minute. Novelty, 
either of the situation or the required response, is not 
essential. The notion of the “obstacle” encompasses 
Such varied circumstances as reactive inadequacy 
through forgetting, negative transfer, conflict of mo- 
tives, inappropriate sets and attitudes, perceptual in- 
adequacies and aberrations, and emotional organi- 
Zation. 

Following Dashiell (27), we may schematize the 
problem situation and the process of adjustment to it 
(see Figure 1) as one in which the motivated organ- 
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ism (1) upon encountering an obstacle or difficulty 
(2) shows excess and varied activity (3) until one of 
the variant ways of acting (4) resolves the difficulty 
and results in attainment of the goal (5). Upon 
again encountering the situation, or one similar to it, 
the adequate response (4) recurs in less time, with 
less excess and irrelevant activity, or with some one 
of the other characteristics which lead to more ade- 
quate satisfaction of the motivating conditions. Thus, 
the learning process is primarily a matter of the dis- 
covery of the adequate response to a problem situation 
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and the fixation of the satisf 
relationship. 

The major experimental problems of the 
of learning may be derived from this analysis: (a) 
The motivation and the obstacle to its Teady satis. 
tion must be understood in order to determine 
a problem situation exists and to predict When lear. 
ing may occur. (b) The primary adjustment Procen 
whereby the individual discovers the adequate TESpone 
must be analyzed to determine (i) the source Of the 
trial responses, (ii) the factors making for the var. 
ability of response which is a necessary condition fo 
the occurrence of the originally nonpreferred adequate 
response, and (iii) the various modes of discovery of 
the correct response, their relative effectiveness an 
the circumstances under which they may operate. (co) 
The fixation process must be analyzed to determine 
the essential conditions for the increase in probability 
of occurrence of the adequate response and the de- 
crease in the probability of occurrence of the inade- 
quate responses. (d) Conditions of the retention of 
the effects of the fixation process must be analyzed in 
order to account for (i) the progressive improvement 
in performance with practice and (ii) the decrease in 
the adequacy of performance after intervals of time 
during which there has been no contact with the situa 
tion. (e) An analysis of the conditions of associative 
spread or transfer of learning from one situation to 
other similar but nonidentical situations is essential 
for understanding the genetic aspects of the learning 
process and the reactive equipment of the individual 
in any problem situation. (f) The many special char- 
acteristics of the organism, the environment, and the 
types of response utilized in the learning process must 
be related to the qualitative characteristics of the learn- 
ing process and to the rate of acquisition and forget 
ting of the adequate responses. 4 

Although this definition and analysis of learning 
assume that all instances of learning involve in some 
degree the frustration of a motivated organism and 
the discovery and fixation of a mode of response which 
is adequate to the motivating conditions, this does a 
imply that all learning is “the same.” The empirict 
generalizations regarding the relationship of perform: 
ance and practice, the effect of the relief of motivation 
on the strength of the situation-response relationship 
it follows, and the like, are not independent of na 
other or of other aspects of the total situation, let: j 
the nature of the organism, the type of motivation রহ 
volved, the nature of the obstacle, ete. One nl 
eschew the “quest for constants” (18), which bd: jn 
of naive methodological monism for a relativity 2 
tude which is implicit in operationism (7, 131, tole 
140), in present-day functional and dynamic Ed 
ogies (16, 27, 45, 95), and in psychologe! om 
theories (72, 74, 150). Analysis must be oe is 
the dimensional or relativity point of views hoe ত 
that the factors in the learning process to i i 
have referred are merely dimensions of be 
learning situations or processes. Any IDE Ys 
learning may be operationally defined by rete 
these dimensions, and within each dimension the 
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ences are assumed to be quantitative, not qualitative. 
For example, rote learning and reasoning would be 
considered similar insofar as they involve verbal and 
Weational activity, but different in that they involve, 
respectively, a very small and a very large need for 
discovery Of the adequate response. Principles of 
learning derived from rote learning and reasoning situ- 
ations are expected to vary as a function of those con- 
ditions, and when variation does not occur (i.e. when 
there is “constancy”), that fact is founded on observa- 
tion rather than on assumption. 

The dimensional approach serves as a corrective to 
the assumption that there is one true, basic form of 
learning and is at the same time a corrective to a 
typological approach which assumes an unbridgeable 
gulf between conditioned-response learning, trial-and- 
error learning, and insightful learning. It says noth- 
ing about the ultimate nature of learning and is a 
guide to investigation and theory, rather than a theory 
itself. 

Dimensional analysis is explicit in the writings of 
Carr (16, 18), Dashiell (27), and McGeoch (95). It 
is implicit in the care with which learning theorists 
now differentiate the operations of learning situations 
heretofore lumped together, as for example the dis- 
tinction between classical and instrumental condition- 
ing (46), the distinction between reward, escape, avoid- 
ance, and secondary-reward training (46), the distinc- 
tion between learning by memorizing and learning by 
understanding (63), the distinction between reactively 
homogeneous and reactively heterogeneous compound 
trial-and-error learning (57, 138), and the distinction 
between paced and self-paced perceptual motor-skill 
learning (100, 108). Likewise, the dimensional ap- 
proach, with its strictures on unwarranted generaliza- 
tion beyond the operations of a particular learning 
situation, has encouraged the development of “mini- 
ature” experimental-theoretical systems in the case of 
rote learning (55), instrumental conditioning (125), 
paced perceptual-motor pursuit learning (2, 3), and 
discrimination learning (127), and it appears likely 
that many more such “miniature” systems will appear 
in the near future (45). This is not to say that the 
dimensional approach ignores or depreciates the value 
of grander theoretical systems such as that of Hull 
(48, 57, 109), which attempts to demonstrate the inti- 
mate relationship of all types of learning through the 
discovery of “constants” of the learning process. Such 
theories will be successful only if they can account for 
the variations in the learning process associated with 
Variations in the learning situation, and their success 
Will, therefore, ultimately depend on the dimensional 
analysis of learning. 

The dimensional analysis of learning processes and 
Situations is necessarily incomplete; it cannot be com- 
pleted except with the guidance of research results and 
theory, because the denoting of a dimension implies 
that it is a significant variable and this must be de- 
termined empirically. Although the dimensions to be 
listed are undoubtedly significant, they are illustrative 
rather than definitive. At present, three main classes 
Of learning situations may be differentiated in terms 
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of the characteristics of the learned situation-response 
relationship (27): (a) situations in which the organism 
must integrate part responses in achieving the mode of 
response adequate to the motivating condition (maze, 
problem box, serial nonsense-syllable learning, motor- 
skill learning); (b) situations in which specific re- 
actions must be attached to specific stimuli, as in the 
case of the classical and instrumental conditioned re- 
sponse and discrimination learning; (c) situations in 
which the organism must learn to react to relation- 
ships among the specific stimuli rather than to the 
specific stimuli in isolation, as in the discovery of rela- 
tional principles and means-end relationships (“trans- 
position" experiments, tool-using, Umweg). 

Within these categories of learning situations, for 
which precise quantitative dimensions of description 
have not been devised, other dimensions may vary. 
(a) Problem situations may vary with respect to the 
amount of discovery of the correct response required 
for adequate adjustment to the situation. At one ex- 
treme of this dimension are rote learning and classical 
conditioning; at the other extreme are the problem- 
box situation, tool-using situations, puzzle solution, 
and perceptual motor-skill learning. Intermediate posi- 
tions on this dimension may be achieved by intro- 
ducing some discovery requirement in the rote learn- 
ing situation (as in Thorndike's multiple-choice learn- 
ing (146)), or by restricting the opportunity for error 
in the trial-and-error or problem-solving situations 
through environmental controls (as in the simple “T" 
maze and the discrimination box), or through the 
establishment of a set for the appropriate class of re- 
sponses from which the correct response must be 
drawn. (b) Problem situations may also be de- 
scribed in terms of the extent to which they require 
the discovery and/or fixation of responses which are 
available in the repertoire of the individual. Thus, a 
learning problem involving the discovery of a relation- 
ship of opposition among visual forms is quite dif- 
ferent for the individual who has the concept of the 
relation of opposition and the individual who does not 
have that concept. Similarly, in motor learning, 
learning to wiggle one’s ears is different, in terms of 
this dimension, from learning to push the proper switch 
(an already available response) on a certain signal. 
(c) Problem situations may be differentiated in terms 
of their involvement of motor or ideational responses 
in the discovery process or in the fixated responses. 
This is obviously one basis for the common distinc- 
tion between skills and memory. (d) Problem situ- 
ations may also be described in terms of the relation- 
ship between the required “correct” response and the 
satisfaction of the motivating conditions. ‘This dimen- 
sion is emphasized in the distinction between incidental 
learning and intentional learning and in the several 
variables which have been employed to study the re- 
lationship between motivation and fixation. These 
are only some of the distinctions which may be made 
in a dimensional analysis of the problem situation and 
the learning process. However, they illustrate the 
point that problem situations are known to vary along 
identifiable dimensions and that the learning process 
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must be expected to vary as some function of these 
dimensions. 

Motivation and learning. The definition of the con- 
ditions under which learned modifications of behavior 
occur and are fixated implies that motivation is an 
essential condition of learning. Therefore, a nonteleo- 
logical definition of motivation is prerequisite to a non- 
teleological interpretation of learning itself. See Mo- 
TIVATION (pseudo explanations of behavior) for a 
detailed criticism of the teleological interpretation of 
motivation. 

In the elaboration of our definition of learning a 
motivating condition may be defined as a stimulating 
condition which initiates and directs action until it is 
removed. This interpretation in terms of its stimulus 
function had early support in Carr’s functionalism 
(14) and bas had recent support in the systematic 
behavior theory of Hull (56), although all students of 
learning do not consider it an essential postulate (45, 
125). In any event, the motivating condition may be 
physiological (hunger, thirst, sex, Hull’s need for rest 
(56)) or psychological (a want, interest, or attitude). 
All the waking life of the organism is under the direc- 
tion of some need or motive. By the inclusion of 
psychological motives, which perhaps involve sym- 
bolic representation (ideation) and certainly have 
their basis in experience, it is admitted that a habit 
can become a motive for the acquisition of other 
habits and that wants, interests, and attitudes have an 
important place among those modifications of be- 
havior which are the products of learning. Such modi- 
fications of psychological motives in human beings by 
learning and the effects of such modifications on sub- 
sequent learning have been emphasized in Thorn- 
dike’s studies of wants, interests, and attitudes (148), 
in studies of the “level of aspiration” as conditioned 
by success and failure (45, 84), and in studies of the 
formation of personality characteristics (105). Hull 
(47, 48) has offered a theory of the development of 
specific anticipatory and directive knowledges and 
purposes in terms of principles founded on condi- 
tioned-response experiments. There is accumulating 
evidence of the efficacy of symbolic rewards in the 
learning of subhuman animals (10, 21, 36), and it 
now appears that the efficacy, as reinforcing agents, 
of stimuli other than those which actually remove a 
physiological need is so great that secondary (sym- 
bolic) reinforcement is becoming a basic postulate of 
learning theory (56, 133). This postulate asserts that 
a stimulus which is regularly associated with a primary 
reinforcement (or relief of a primary need) may ac- 
quire a reinforcement value of its own which can be 
revealed by its effect on the strength of stimulus- 
response relationships. 

‘The motivating conditions of the individual have 
three readily discriminable functions in the learning 
process: 

1. They energize the organismn—make it active— 
and in this sense support the variable and persistent 
activity of the organism when relief of the motivating 
condition is not immediately obtained. As previously 
indicated, if the organism is not motivated there can 


be no “obstacle” to the satisfaction of the motivatay 
condition and hence no modification of behavior 4 
the sort defined as learning. Accumulating evidence 
favors the view that this energizing function of te 
motive is mediated by increases in the general level 
activity (static and phasic muscular activity) which es 
turn facilitate and inhibit perceptual, ideational, and 
motor activities (20, 95). The studies (20) whit 
show a relationship between the level of muscular 
tension, whether that tension is a reflection of efor 
and motivation or is artificially induced, and the 
efficiency of learning may, therefore, be considered 
continuous with the studies (see MorTIVATION) of the 
effects of quantitative variations in motives on the 
efficiency of learning. In particular, the energizing 
function of the motive is revealed in. the variety and 
variability (or oscillation) of responses during the 
initial adjustment of the organism to the problem 
situation. These behavior effects may be most simply 
conceptualized as a result of the lowering of the gen 
eral reaction threshold by the motive. Hull (56) hau 
given the most systematic treatment of this function 
of the motive in developing his notions of drive, rt 
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cillation. 

2. The motivating condition directs the variable 
and persistent activity of the organism. As will be 
noted in the later discussion of the initial adjustment 
of the organism to a problem situation, the behavior 
gives many evidences of organization and directed. 
ness. In a “new” situation all responses in the repel- 
toire of the individual are not equally probable of 
occurrence; some are more likely to occur than others 
In part at least this is attributable to the motive. 
When the appropriate incentive is present within the 
perceptual field the directive function of the motive 
is Obvious in the persistent orientation of the organist 
toward the incentive—a behavior circumstance which 
creates the problem situation in the Umweg exper 
ment. Just as obviously, the past experience of the 
individual is involved in this directive function, 
behavior of the hungry child is dominated by the 
ideation and activity appropriate, in terms of its 
experience, to the relief of that condition, and ideation 
and activity appropriate to other temporarily dor 
mant or weaker needs are inhibited. f 

This directive function of the motive in the Ha 
tion of prior learning in new problem Sito 
explicitly recognized by all students of learning, fn 
though they differ in their interpretation of it. It 
ample demonstration in the learning of subb ot 
forms (50, 66, 82, 150) as well as in the learning ff, 
human beings under the direction of instructions, $¢ 
wants, interests, and attitudes (116, 148). f the 

The interpretation of this directive function © a 
motive in the utilization of the products of Loe 5 
learning is intimately related to the more on 
question of what is learned and how fixation hs i 
According to the stimulus-response view, Tepres 109, 
by Hull, Spence, and their co-workers (45, 56, al 
130), the product of learning is a connection ! 

a stimulus and a response (or in molar terms, be 
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a situation and an act), and this connection is formed 
as a consequence of the occurrence of the S-R in 
temporal proximity to the relief of a motivating con- 
dition. Since the motive is a stimulus, it becomes in- 
volved in the stimulus complex which elicits the act 
that relieves it. Therefore, when the motive recurs 
In a new situation it tends to elicit the acts which 
relieved it in earlier situations. The directive func- 
tion of the motive then becomes a special case of the 
transfer of learning. According to the opposed ficld- 
theory view (45, 109, 150, 152, 153, 166) the product 
of learning is a cognition or sign-gestalt expectation, 
a knowledge of what leads to what. This expectation 
is established without special involvement of the mo- 
tive operating at the moment, except as the motive may 
determine what is attended to and perceived, and the 
expectation is available for utilization under any other 
motivating condition. Since the sign-gestalt expecta- 
tion is the knowledge of the behavior route to poten- 
tial goal objects (e.g. food), the organism, when 
motivated in a certain way, makes use of those sign- 
gestalt expectations which include the demanded goal 
object. The behavior is directed by the motive ক 
cause it exhibits the utilization of “hypotheses,” “ec: 
pectations,” or “provisional tries” (45) in the Sdn 
of the new problem. 

Most of the experimental observations which have 
been brought to bear on this conflict of interpretation 
have been obtained on the white rat. In support of 
the “expectancy” theory, it is pointed out that animals 
show “surprise” and disruption of learned perform- 
ance when a usual goal object is replaced by another 
less desired goal object (22, 31); that animals seem to 
learn where in the environment the goal object is 
located and take whatever path to that object is readily 
available (“place learning”), rather than to learn a 
specific series of acts which will bring them to the 
Eoal object (“response learning”) (6, 154, 156, 157); 
and that animals may learn where a food reward is 
and how to get to it, even though not motivated for 
food at the time such perceptions occur (“latent learn- 
ing”), and later utilize this knowledge for the direction 
of their activities when hungry (45, 136, 155). Stim- 
Ulus-response theorists accept the first two types of 
evidence as valid but attempt to show that they are 
not necessarily inconsistent with the postulates of their 
System even though they may force the development 
Of a theory of ideational control of behavior (47, 48) 
and the creation of new transfer principles such as the 
“habit family hierarchy” (51, 53, 56). The conditions 
under which “latent learning” occurs are a matter of 
Vigorous dispute at the present time, as will be noted 
in the later discussion of the reinforcement theory of 
fixation. Whatever the final interpretation of the di- 
rective function of the motive in behavior, the fact 
of such control should not be lost sight of, nor 
Should the evidence for cognitive involvement. It 
Would be interesting, and important for theory, if the 
directive function of the motive could be accounted 
for, in the case of rats, without resort to the assump- 
tion of cognitions, but the ubiquity of cognitive factors 
in the motivational direction of behavior in human 
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beings is a most important fact and a fruitful ficld for 
research. 

3. The third function of the motivating condition in 
the learning process may be termed its emphasizing 
Or selective function. The motivating condition de- 
fines the consequences of responses, and these conse- 
quences, as will be seen later, determine the later 
performance of the individual. The terms “reward” 
and “punishment” are weighted with social implica- 
tions and can be used in the scientific description of 
the consequences of responses only after they have 
been defined in terms of the prevailing motivating 
condition. As used in the analysis of learning, a 
reward is an object, or situation, or sensory conse- 
quence which satisfies and relieves the prevailing moti- 
vating condition; a punishment is an object, or situ- 
ation, or sensory consequence which fails to satisfy 
the prevailing motivating condition or activates an 
aversion which overrides the prevailing motivating 
condition. Thus, an electric shock may serve as a 
“reward” if it is a signal for correct response or good 
performance (106, 151), and forced feeding of a 
strongly disliked food to a hungry child might well be 
a “punishment.” The selective effect of the conse- 
quences of responses on the probability of their later 
recurrence is the basis of the empirical law of effect 
(95), which is accepted in one form or another by all 
students of learning (19). They differ, however, in 
that some insist that it is a function of the motive 
which has to do chiefly with the utilization of prior 
learning in performance (151, 152, 166), while others 
insist that it determines which acts are fixated and 
which acts are eliminated (56, 95, 130, 146). This 
difference will be discussed in greater detail in the 
later section on fixation and elimination of responses. 

Initial discovery of the adequate response. It has 
been previously indicated that problem situations re- 
quire varying degrees of discovery of the adequate or 
correct response. In some learning situations em- 
ployed in the laboratory there is very little restriction 
on the range of behavior from which the adequate re- 
sponse must be selected. Such is the case with 
problem-box learning in animals. For Thorndike’s 
cat, which had to learn to lick itself in order to 
obtain a food reward, the learning problem was 
analogous to one in which a human subject would 
be told “the correct response to each of these 10 
words is some number between 1 and 10,000.” At 
the opposite extreme is the usual rote-learning experi- 
ment in which the learner is instructed to memorize 
the list of words presented to him. During the early 
trials of such learning, if conducted by the prompting 
or anticipation method, the learner will display an 
abridged discovery process when he calls out words 
learned on previous days or words that never ap- 
peared in the series of lists being memorized. But the 
instructions to the subject are such that a minimum of 
such discovery of the adequate response is involved. 
Stimulational control of the responses of the indi- 
vidual achieves the same minimal discovery of the 
“correct” response in the case of conditioned response 
learning. The essential point is that the requirement 
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of discovery of the correct response can be graded in 
amount, and perhaps in kind, and that quantitative 
generalizations regarding the relationship between 
practice and performance, or other variables in the 
learning process, must specify the discovery require- 
ments. On the other hand, the discovery process may 
be the phenomenon under investigation; in which case 
it is proper that situations involving discovery in an 
important degree be employed. Many devices and 
situations have been invented for this purpose. The 
problem box, maze, and discrimination problem are 
commonly employed with animal subjects; the stylus 
maze, mental maze, rational learning problem, and 
“reasoning” problems are commonly employed with 
human subjects. (For descriptions see: 45, 46, 60, 95, 
128). 

The observed characteristics of the behavior of the 
Organism during the presolution period in a problem 
situation which requires the discovery of the correct 
response are matters of fairly general agreement at the 
present time. During the presolution period the or- 
ganism exhibits variable behavior, although there are 
circumstances under which the organism persists in 
making certain responses with little variability even 
though they do not lead to the goal (32). This vari- 
able behavior frequently involves the repetition of 
erroneous responses before the correct response is dis- 
covered, but shifting from one erroneous response to 
another is characteristic of presolution behavior on the 
first trial in most problem situations and on subse- 

" quent trials in many problem situations. This variable 
presolution behavior is properly described as trial 
and error, but it is not chance or random. Instead, it 
is an organized, lawful process showing evidences of 
systematic determination. The systematic character 
of this behavior is a commonplace occurrence in the 
problem-solving activity and reasoning activity of hu- 
man subjects (61, 95, 168). Moreover, beginning with 
the studies of Hamilton (41) and Yerkes (169), a num- 
ber of investigators have shown this systematic pre- 
solution behavior in many species of animals and in 
a Variety of problem situations. The eminent suit- 
ability of the discrimination problem for the observa- 
tion of this characteristic of behavior has led to its 
extensive use in experiments by Krechevsky (75, 76, 
77), Spence (127, 129, 132), and Lashley (80, 81). 
These studies are replete with evidence that certain 
erroneous responses are repeated within a block of 
trials with greater than chance frequency. (Such re- 
sponses are called “hypotheses” by Krechevsky.) 

While there is agreement regarding these character- 
istics of presolution behavior, there is vigorous dis- 
agreement regarding their interpretation and the rela- 
tionship between them and the eventual discovery of 
the correct response. Although they are without ac- 
cepted general names, we may refer to the opposed 
interpretations as trial and error and insight. Discus- 
sions favorable to the trial-and-error interpretation 
will be found in Carr (14), Guthrie (38-40, 109), Hull 
(53, 56, 109), McGeoch (95), and Spence (128, 130, 
132). Discussions favorable to the insight interpreta- 
tion will be found in Hartmann (109), Hilgard (45), 
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Koffka (71, 72), Kohler (73, 74), Krechevsky (178 
Lashley (80, 81), Lewin (109), Tolman (150, 152, 
and White (166). Hilgard (45) provides a s 
most of the above contributions to this problem 

The trial-and-error interpretation reflects 
tional functional, associationistic position in that ! 
phasizes the continuity of the past experience 0 
organism, its presolution errors and Successes, an 
discovery and fixation of the correct response, | 
sense that learning in the past is reflected in th 
solution behavior and that learning during the pr 
tion period is reflected in the discovery of the co! 
response. The responses which occur in the pr 
tion period, and their order of occurrence, are f 
mined in part by the motivating condition il 
manner previously described, and in part by 
features of the situation which are sufficiently 
to features of past situations to arouse modes 0 
sponse which have been previously discovered to 
appropriate to those situations. That is to sa 
theory turns to principles of transfer of lea 1g 
stimulus generalization in order to understand 
certain responses occur, and their order of occu 
in a novel problem situation. The systematic ¥ 
ation of the response during the presolution 
is a function of the hierarchy of habit systems 
sponse repertoire which the organism brings to 
new situation and the reinforcement or in 
those responses suffer during the presolution 

When the trial responses are referred to the 
Of innate or previously acquired situation-respon 
lationships, there remains the question of the rea 
for the variability of the trial behavior. Why 
one response occur only to be followed by 
and another until finally the adequate respo 
made? The interpretation of this variability 
havior as a reflection of the inherent purposivel 
mind (90) is rejected; instead, the theory 
principles of variable stimulation, inhibition, 
fractory phase. Of first importance is the prin 
of variable stimulation, which has been elaboral 
Carr (14). If every variation in proximal sti n 
may be expected to produce some variation 
sponse, then each response may be expected 
duce a change in the sensory situation which Ww! 
to an alteration of response. Sometimes this mM 
tion of the sensory situation is merely a shift 
pattern of kinesthetic stimulation. At other 
the response has sensory consequences whic 
incompatible responses. Or again, the response 
alter the complex of proximal stimulation by 
the entire perceptual orientation in such a way! 
previously neglected aspects of the situation 
sources of sensory stimulation. The observed 
toriness of responses to repetition has such widespres 
occurrence in studies of human and animal be 
(29, 122, 126) that it deserves a place in the 
interpretation of the variability of behavior, 
though it may be derived eventually from the 
ciple of variable stimulation. 

The inhibition of a response tendency as 
quence of its occurrence during the presolution 
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without reward or reinforcement is basic to the trial- 
and-error theory. It is not necessary to decide on the 
cxact nature of this inhibition; it is only necessary to 
assume that the occurrence of the response without 
closely contiguous reward leads to the relative weak- 
ening of that response tendency. From this is de- 
rived an important concept of the trial-and-error 
theory, viz. learning of importance to the discovery of 
the correct response is going on during the presolution 
period in which incorrect response tendencies predomi- 


nate. Although it would be incorrect to describe the 
discovery of the correct response as merely a process 
of elimination of incorrect responses, that is an im- 


portant component of the discovery process. ‘The 
learning process begins with the first incorrect re- 
sponse and ends when the combination of unrewarded 
erroneous responses and rewarded correct responses 
produces invariable occurrence of the correct response. 

The insight theory of the discovery of the correct 
response is a neogestalt or field-theory interpretation 
in that it emphasizes the discontinuity of the past ex- 
perience of the individual, the presolution errors, and 
the final discovery of the correct response. The syste- 
matic behavior during the presolution period is attrib- 
uted to insightful and novel restructuring of the 
perceptual field and past experience, and the discovery 
of the correct response occurs as another restructuring 
of the field without important determination by the 
previous, false insights. Each wrong response is con- 
ceived to be an “attempted solution” or “provisional 
try” (45). The insight theory makes the discovery of 
the correct response an instance of novelty generated 
by the field properties of the perceived situation in 
combination with the cognitions and expectancies 
founded on past experience, the whole being under 
the guidance of the present motivating condition. 

As is to be expected, the resolution of these theoreti- 
cal differences between the trial-and-error theory and 
the insight theory must await critical experimental 
studies in many different types of problem situations. 
It is to the advantage of the trial-and-error theorists 
at this time that the major principles to be employed 
in their prediction of an observed instance of problem 
solution have been clearly stated (56, 127, 130, 132). 
Furthermore, it would appear that the theory, as 
formulated by Spence (132), predicts the results of ex- 
periments on discrimination learning which are con- 
trary to the expectations of the discontinuity theorists 
(77, 80, 81). On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that the trial-and-error theorists have not provided a 
comprehensive theory of novel solutions to problem 
situations, including reasoning problems, although 
Hull (52) has attempted the derivation of novelty in 
behavior in certain experimental situations. / 

Aside from specific refutations in the case of dis- 
crimination learning, the most serious lack of the in- 
sight or discontinuity theory is the failure to formulate 
in operational terms the criteria of an “insight,” 
“hypothesis,” or “provisional try.” Dichotomous er!- 
teria such as that proposed by Koftka (71: “Whenever 
We not only act, but know why we act, we apply the 
term insight”) have apparently been rejected. 


assumption of historical continuity, cannot be readily 
applied to the interpretation of all such instances of 
sudden reorganization of behavior. The opposed 
theories are even now to a considerable extent amor- 
phous or self-contradictory. For example, the dis- 
continuity theorists insist that the “latent learning" 
experiments reveal the presence of learning even 
though performance is relatively unaffected (see be- 
low) and then insist that the sudden reorganization 
of behavior in problem solution, which is revealed 
only by performance changes, indicates the discon- 
tinuity of the learning process. The only acceptable 
position at the present time is one which recognizes 
the fruitfulness of a dimensional analysis of the condi- 
tions of apparent continuity and apparent discon- 
tinuity in the learning process, of the conditions of 
discovery through the mechanisms envisaged by the 
trial-and-error theory and by the insight theory, and 
awaits the integration of this knowledge into a single 


. unified theory. The important studies of Maier 


(87-89) on reasoning in human subjects favor a dimen- 
sional analysis, although the interpretation is couched 
in other terms. 1 

Certain dimensions of the problem situation and of 
the activities of the individual seem to be related to 
the occurrence of “insight.” When the problem situ- 
ation involves primarily the perception of relations 
between objects or stimuli and when the trial responses 
are made in ideational or symbolic terms, the solution 
may seem to occur suddenly and without preliminary 
or relevant inadequate or partially adequate trial solu- 
tions. Furthermore, such solutions frequently appear 
to be relatively resistant to forgetting (63). 

Two other proposed methods of discovery of the 
adequate response in problem situations deserve con- 
sideration, although they do not play an important 
systematic role at the present time. The first is the 
method of tuition or guidance which is so important 
in the process of formal education. It has been main- 
tained by some, chiefly on the basis of the Watsonian 
frequency-recency theory of fixation, that learning is 
primarily a matter of the frequency of repetition of 
the adequate response. As Carr (15) has pointed out, 
if this were true the learner should be able to fixate 
the adequate response in a problem situation by 
merely being put through the response or by being 
given guidance in the discovery of the adequate re- 
sponse which would in effect eliminate the inadequate 
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responses. It will be seen that the discovery of the 
adequate response through guidance is a matter of the 
limitation of the discovery process through manipula- 
tion of the situation or through instruction to the 
learner. Guided learning is, therefore, intermediate 
between rote learning and problem solving. The im- 
portant contribution of Carr and his students to our 
understanding of this aspect of the process of learning 
is that active and individual discovery of the adequate 
response is a necessary part of the fixation of the ade- 
quate response and the elimination of inadequate re- 
sponses in many types of learning. When, however, 
the problem solution may be achieved as soon as there 
is understanding of a principle—if that principle is 
already an available response of the individual 
guidance may result in very rapid learning and high 
retention (63). 

It has also been suggested that imitation of the per- 
formance of another individual in the problem situ- 
ation may be a method of discovery of the correct 
response. Very few systematic studies of this mode 
of discovery have been made (23), but imitation may 
be considered as merely another method of guidance 
and as another method of limiting the scope of the 
trial responses in the discovery process. As in the 
case of manual, verbal, and visual guidance, the avail- 
able evidence indicates that, when imitation aids in the 
discovery and fixation of the adequate response, it 
does so because the learner acquires a better orienta- 
tion toward the significant relationships or objects in 
the problem situation rather than because the learner 
imitates the specific adequate response and excludes 
all inadequate responses. 

In summary it may be said that the phase of the 
learning process which results in the initial discovery 
of the adequate response is best described as a process 
of trial and error. However, the presolution be- 
havior is not necessarily random or “blind,” nor is it 
necessarily rational or insightful in the sense that it 
involves an awareness of the adequacy of the response. 
The extent to which the discovery of the correct re- 
sponse is predictable from the past experience of the 
individual and his behavior during the presolution 
period is a matter of theoretical conjecture, as is the 
extent to which the discovery results from a sudden 
reorganization of the perceptual and memorial field. 
Insight is, however, not a term to conjure with even 
though it is a useful descriptive concept when em- 
ployed within the framework of the major dimen- 
sions of analysis of the problem situation and the 
process of discovery of the correct response. In any 
event, the range, specific nature, and plasticity of 
the trial behavior of the organism seem to be most 
profitably related to the motivating cordition of the 
Organism and to the associative spread from previous 
learning. 

Fixation of the adequate response and elimination of 
inadequate responses. The variable and persistent be- 
havior of the organism in the initial adjustment to the 
problem is terminated by the response which brings 
about relief of the motivating condition. In the pre- 
solution period many responses are terminated by 
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incompatible responses which are initiated by specific 
noxious sensory consequences or by their repeated 
failure to lead to relief of the motivating condition. 
When the organism is confronted with the same sity. 
ation again, its behavior shows a notable change: the 
adequate response occurs sooner, the inadequate re- 
sponses are fewer in number and recur less frequently 
during the discovery process, and the Organism is 
more directly oriented toward the crucial features of 
the problem situation. In learning in which the dis. 
covery factor has been reduced to a minimum, as in 
the memorization of verbal series and in the classical 
conditioned-response experiment, the adequate re- 
sponse occurs with greater frequency and less latency, 
In skill learning the achievement score is higher, repre- 
senting a closer approximation to the level of mastery 
demanded by the motivation of the learner. Whether 
the measure of the modification of behavior is a direct 
record of response or a measure of achievement, the 
salient fact is that the availability or potency or prob- 
ability of occurrence of the adequate response has 
been increased relative to the availability or potency 
Or probability of occurrence of inadequate responses. 
The question that theory and experiment must answer 
is: What are the factors Operative during the initial 
and succeeding adjustments to the problem situation 
Which account for the relative strengthening of the 
adequate response? 

There is almost universal agreement at the present 
time that the increase in probability of occurrence of 
the adequate response, and the decrease in probability 
of Occurrence of inadequate responses, is related to 
the consequences of the response. This generalization 
may be formulated as the empirical law of effect (19, 
95): “Other things being equal, acts leading to conse- 
quences which satisfy a motivating condition are 
selected and strengthened, while those leading to con- 
Sequences which do not satisfy a motivating condition 
are eliminated” (95). Thus, the motivating condition 
Which serves to energize the organism and to direct 
its Variable and persistent attack also defines the ade- 
quate response and in some Way increases its prob- 
ability of occurrence when the problem situation re- 
curs. The consequences of the response may be 
Organic or symbolic; they may be the relief of tissue 
needs or directly Sensory as in the case of electric 
shock, or a knowledge of results, whether this knowl- 
edge be in terms of factual information (“right” or 
“Wwrong”), of pleasantness or unpleasantness, or some 
other psychological product. ঠণ 

Even though there is general agreement regarding 
the empirical law of effect as a statement of the con- 
trolling effects of reward and punishment on future 
performance, there is Vigorous disagreement regarding 
the significance of this relationship for a theory of the 
necessary conditions for fixation and elimination of 
associations between situations and activities. Excel- 
lent critical reviews of these theoretical differences 
may be found in Hilgard (45), Hilgard and Marquis 
(46), McGeoch (95), Spence (130), Tolman (151-152), 
and in reviews and symposia on the law of effect (l, 
19, 103, 114, 118, 162). The main tenets of the sev- 
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eral theories will be sketched here merely to indicate 
the nature and scope of the theoretical problem. 

The main problem is whether contiguity (plus fre- 
quency and/or recency) or effect (reinforcement when 
defined as need reduction or motive satisfaction) de- 
termines the fixation of associations during learning 
which makes improvement in performance on succeed- 
ing occasions possible. Theories which maintain that 
contiguity is a sufficient condition for the formation 
of associations consider the law of effect to be a law 
governing performance or a statement of the condi- 
tions under which certain associations are given the 
benefit of frequency, recency, or intensity. Thus, for 
Tolman (151, 152), learning of sign-gestalt expecta- 
tions occurs as a consequence of contiguity and fre- 
quency; it is only when such sign-gestalt expectations 
are utilized to satisfy the demands of a motivating 
condition that there is selection by the reward. This 
notion is also implicit in the noncontinuity theory of 
discrimination learning, which has been referred to 
previously. Similarly, Watson (163) argued many 
years ago for contiguity, frequency, and recency as the 
basic laws of fixation. His argument was that the 
completion of the initial adjustment leading to the 
reward was necessarily accompanied by at least one 
Occurrence of the correct response whereas incorrect 
responses might or might not occur. In addition to 
this statistical advantage of frequency, the correct re- 
sponse, being the last response, also had the benefit 
Of recency. Since frequency implies contiguity as a 
Sufficient condition for association formation, however 
lowly may be an association with a frequency of one, 
the Watsonian theory granted that both correct and 
Incorrect responses were strengthened by their mere 
Occurrence but “explained” the fixation of correct re- 
sponses and elimination of incorrect responses as a 
Tesult of the relative frequency and recency of the 
former. More recently Guthrie (38, 39, 40) has re- 
Vised this theory by eliminating the factor of fre- 
quency. It is assumed that maximal fixation of any 
Siluation-response relationship occurs as a consequence 
of a single contiguous occurrence. The reward has 
the effect of terminating the situation, or of producing 
2 radical change in it, thus leaving the last, and cor- 
Re Tesponse the one most recently associated with 
é Felon situation. In this theory, the apparent 
sl eness of frequency of repetition of the situ- 

on results from the accumulation of associations 
re the adequate response and more and more 

S aspects (cues) in the situation. 

thet tt IPOs interpretation of the law of effect is 
he RE not only descriptive but also explana- 
ating A it is insisted that the relief of a moti- 
ECON ition is an essential concomitant of the 
cation ee of a situation and a response if an asso- 
Ne iS ‘Ween them is to be established. Although 
(145, NE YANE Originally proposed by Thorndike 
নিবৰ a 8), it has been adopted by Hull (56) and 
and Rl in their neobehaviorist theory of learning 
theory Te a has been renamed the reinforcement 
05). 0 $ e theory is also supported by McGeoch 

essence of this theory is that the relief of 
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motivating conditions must occur contiguously with 
the occurrence of a situation and a response if an 
association is to be established between them. Fre- 
quency is conceived to be of importance in the fixation 
process only insofar as it provides an opportunity for 
reinforcement effects to accumulate. Recency, inso- 
far as it is an important determiner of the fixation of 
situation-response relationships within a behavior se- 
quence leading to reward, is important only because 
it refers to the time interval between the occurrence 
of a response and the reinforcement. 

As may be seen, the issue is well-delineated. Fur- 
thermore, there are many situations in the practical 
control of the learning process in which the procedures 
employed for the fixation of a response or the elimina- 
tion of a response would be materially affected by a 
conclusion in favor of a contiguity-frequency theory, 
contiguity-frequency-recency theory, contiguity-recency 
theory, or reinforcement theory. However, the im- 
portance of the decision must not inhibit the judicial 
attitude. The contiguity and effect theories have now 
lived side by side during forty years of research on the 
problem, and each now has, if anything, more Vigor- 
ous proponents than ever before. Great difficulty is 
encountered in an attempt to obtain an experimental 
test which will clearly indicate the superiority of one 
or the other theory. The classical conditioned-re- 
sponse learning of Pavloy, which was used by Watson 
as prima facie evidence of learning through contiguity, 
is now interpreted by Hull (56) as an instance of learn- 
ing through reinforcement. The Tolman and Honzik 
(155) experiment on “latent learning,” which sup- 
posedly revealed the effectiveness of contiguity without 
reinforcement, has been followed by a long series of 
experiments (see below) which are not altogether con- 
sistent and by an intepretation of many of them in 
terms of secondary reinforcement (28, 134). Two alter- 
natives seem to be available to the student of learning 
at this time: (a) The issue of contiguity versus effect 
will be decided at some distant time in terms of the 
over-all fruitfulness of one or the other postulate, as 
judged by application of Hull's theoretical methodol- 
ogy (56, 131); (b) It may be that mere contiguity and 
reinforcement are extremes of some as yet undefined 
dimension of the neurophysiology of the organism, 
such that associations may be formed through mere 
contiguity or through reinforcement. Meanwhile, it is 
necessary to recognize the experimental findings which 
make the complete generality of one or the other 
theory untenable, for these are actually the scientific 
fruits of the research on this problem during the forty 
years. 

The logic of the contiguity theory of fixation re- 
quires that learning can be demonstrated to have 
occurred in the absence of a reinforcing state of 
affairs. The Pavlovian conditioned-response experi- 
ment was originally thought by Watson to be an 
example of learning through contiguity, as well as the 
prototype of all learning. This is a reformulation of 
the Pavlovian notion that classical conditioning (e.g. 
salivation to the bell) is a matter of stimulus substitu- 
tion. The theory of stimulus substitution must, how- 
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ever, be rejected on several experimental grounds 
(45, 46, 85). Furthermore, Hull (56) has pointed out 
that, given certain assumptions, Pavlovian classical 
conditioning is interpretable in terms of a reinforce- 
ment (need-reduction) theory. 

A second line of evidence sometimes brought to 
bear on the theoretical problem comes from inci- 
dental learning studies with the human subject. A 
number of such studies give evidence for learning 
Which apparently takes place without specific motive 
Or a specific formal instruction or set to learn the 
specific activity or material in question (95). But 
again, such evidence is inconclusive because there may 
be unmeasured sets to learn which condition the fix- 
ation (95, 116). Appropriate interpretation of such 
experiments must await a thoroughgoing theory of the 
nature and function of sets (34, 116) as mediators of 
Or substitutes for motivating and drive conditions. 

A third line of evidence, although another form of 
the incidental learning study, which has occupied the 
attention of many students of learning during the 
last 15 years is the “Jatent learning” experiment. The 
Original study, by Tolman and Honzik (155), purported 
to demonstrate that rats which were permitted to wan- 
der through a maze without food reward at any time 
learned something about “what led to what” in the 
maze, such that when a food reward was introduced 
the rats quickly performed as well as other rats which 
had terminated every trial with a food reward. Criti- 
cal summaries of this and subsequent experiments on 
latent learning are presented in several recent publica- 
tions (45, 83, 134). It appears that “Jatent learning,” 
Or learning through contiguity, occurs most readily 
When the rat is not under the influence of a strong 
motivation (45, 135). It has been Shown not to 
Occur when the rat is highly motivated for some goal 
Object (e.g. water) even though some other future 
£oal object (e.g. food) is forcibly introduced in its 
Perceptual field (67). Finally, the occurrence of 
latent learning has been shown to be a function of 
pretraining conditions which perhaps establish “atten- 
tive sets” in the rat (62). In addition, it should be 
noted that reinforcement theorists are prepared to 
interpret Jatent learning, when it occurs, as an in- 
Stance of the effectiveness of secondary reinforcement 
(28, 134). Thus, as in the case of incidental learning, 
latent learning is a fact in the sense that learning at 
times seems to occur even though there is no dis- 
cernible relevant motivation. However, its essential 
conditions are unknown, and there are extensions of 
the reinforcement concept which may encompass the 
validated exceptions to the reinforcement principle. 

Although law-of-effect or reinforcement theorists 
have a number of lines of evidence which seem to 
support their position, again none of them is con- 
clusive. In the first place, it would be expected that 
the strengthening of an association through reinforce- 
ment (relief of motivation) would be a function of 
the strength of motivation, even though Hull (56) dis- 
penses with this assumption in his behavior theory. 
Finan (33) has reported the expected relationship, but 
Kendler (65) has more recently reported conflicting 
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results. It may be, as Hull (56) contends, that strength 
of drive determines performance and not learning, but 
even here the role of drive is obscure (70, 167). 

In the second place, there has been demonstrated a 
lack of correlation between frequency and strength 
Of association, as the law of effect would predict, but 
recent experiments have shown that there is also a 
lack of correlation between frequency of reinforce- 
ment and strength of association. Tests of Watson's 
contiguity-frequency-recency theory have shown that 
the fixated adequate response need not be the more 
frequent or the more recent (78, 113). Also, the arti- 
ficial favoring of certain responses with frequency, in 
the absence of reinforcement, gives no significant im- 
provement in performance (146, 148). In fact, it has 
been demonstrated in studies of guidance by Carr and 
his students (15) that the prevention of inadequate 
responses aided learning only under special conditions 
and to very limited degrees. On the other hand, 
Humphreys (58, 59) and Skinner (125) have demon- 
strated that there is no simple incremental relationship 
Between strength-of-response tendency and frequency 
of reinforcement. For example, Humphreys showed 
that reinforcement on 50 per cent of the trials in a 
conditioning experiment is as effective in establishing 
the conditioned response as reinforcement on 100 per 
cent of the trials. This finding may not be crucial to 
the reinforcement theory (28, 104), but again it is 
apparent that the theory requires complex formulation. 

In the third place, for the law of effect to be 
fundamental it has been necessary to demonstrate 
that the consequences of a response act directly to 
strengthen or weaken it. Asa resultofa large num- 
ber of experiments in which both Objective and intro- 
spective data were used, Thorndike (146) concluded 
that the strengthening of a situation-response relation- 
ship by the reward which follows it is direct and is not 
an effect of the inner repetition of that response. This 
is accepted as a fundamental postulate by Hull (56). 
On the other hand, Thorndike reversed an earlier 
conclusion which gave the same directness to the 
effect of punishment in Weakening a response. In- 
stead, it was concluded that the situation-response 
relationship which is followed by punishment is not 
Weakened, and may be slightly strengthened, if the 
learner is not permitted to make an alternative re- 
sponse. The implication is that in the usual trial-and- 
error learning, where the sensory consequences of one 
inadequate response lead to other responses, the Pung 
ishment or failure of reward of one response aids in 
the discovery and fixation of the correct response (a) 
by producing a different response which may, if ade- 
quate to the prevailing motivating condition, then be 
rewarded and fixated, or (b) by initiating a response 
Which, because it relieves the temporary noxious stimu- 
lation produced by the inadequate response, is fixated 
by the relief of that intercurrent motivating condition 
This view of the effect of punishment does not mini- 
mize its importance and thus run counter to the myriad 
investigations which show the controlling influence of 
punishment in the learning process (114). It does 
favor the reduction of the effect of punishment to the 
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action of reward and thus simplifies the reinforcement 
theory of fixation (56, 103, 105, 114). There are, how- 
ever, interpretations of the effect of punishment which 
are consistent with the contiguity theory, and it is to 
be expected that the effects of punishment may be 
multidimensional, especially in the human learner 
(Lewin, 109). 

In the fourth place, the applicability of the re- 
inforcement theory to the interpretation of fixation 
has been strengthened by the discovery that the action 
of the after-effect in strengthening some responses and 
leaving other responses unaffected, and therefore rel- 
atively weaker, is governed solely by the temporal 
contiguity of the situation-response relationship and 
the relief of the motivating condition. If, as in the 
study of Roberts (120) and the more recent studies of 
Thorndike and his co-workers (86), the reward is made 
to follow the adequate response by an appreciable in- 
terval of time during which inadequate responses 
occur, the inadequate responses which just precede the 
reward will be fixated. In short, there is no hokus- 
pokus by which the relief of the motivating condition 
Can fixate only the relevant response. 

Like the older law of contiguity, which refers to the 
temporal relations of situation and response, the law 
of contiguity which applies to the action of after- 
effects must be a quantitative law; that is, it must 
permit a variation of the reinforcing effect of the 
Teward as a function of the time interval between the 
response and the reward. Experimental studies have 
shown that the action of the reward in fixating a 
response is greatest when the effect immediately fol- 
lows the response, and the strengthening effect de- 
creases as the time interval between them increases. 
This relationship has been formulated as the goal 
gradient hypothesis by Hull (49) to explain the back- 
Ward elimination of errors in the maze learning of the 
White rat and has been more recently formulated in 
completely general terms as the gradient of reinforce- 
ment (56). Thorndike (147) formulated a functionally 
similar principle of spread of effect to describe the 
Strengthening of erroneous responses adjacent to a 
teWarded correct response in multiple-choice verbal 
learning. Although a survey of many recent experi- 
CE On the spread of effect in human learning (45) 
as ES question Thorndike’s experimental method 
ne EAL of his data, there seems to be 
cay to suspect the many lines of evidence 
হস ete by Hull (56) in defense of the gradient of 
ENA There are, however, logical and eX- 
Dats > grounds for believing that the gradient of 
Oils a ETCH is limited to a very few sec- 
ie Ft Ea the principle of secondary reinforce- 
effects of e employed to explain the Spread of the 
(33), Th reward to responses more distant in time 
the A any event, it is important to recognize that 

gradient of reinforcement is a principle which 
May be applied in the i i { ff 
He Ror € interpretation of instances 0! 
motivati Ich seem to involve no relevant relief of 
On. 
or re that have been made in the under- 
Ie effect of punishment are only part 
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of the broader problem of definition of rewards and 
punishments and reinforcement. This crucial problem 
of learning theory is by no means solved, but there are 
empirical results and formulations of theory which 
will surely form the basis of future solution. Thorn- 
dike (146) finally arrived at a definition of reward as 
a satisfying state of affairs which the organism does 
nothing to avoid or discontinue and everything to 
prolong and continue, and a definition of punishment 
as an unsatisfying state of affairs which the organism 
does nothing to prolong or continue and everything to 
avoid or discontinue. These definitions are obviously 
operational and behavior oriented and avoid theoriz- 
ing as to the fundamental nature of the processes in- 
volved. However, it has become a systematic neces- 
sity to go beyond this statement to affirm that a 
reward involves the satisfaction of a motivating con- 
dition and a punishment involves the failure of satis- 
faction or intensification of a motivating condition. 
But all formulations of the definitions of rewards and 
punishments have eschewed the traditional hedonistic 
pleasure-pain dichotomy (95, 146), even though it may 
eventually be possible, as Mowrer (103) maintains, to 
equate satisfaction, pleasure, and drive-reduction in 
terms of a concept of tension-reduction. Studies 
which show that electric shock and other stimuli to 
avoidance responses may be employed as effective 
emphasizers of the adequate response (153) are suffi- 
cient to disprove a law of affect, when affect is con- 
sidered as a reportable pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of stimulation. The difficulty arises from the attempt 
to define the positive and negative forms of response 
without reference to the prevailing motivating condi- 
tion. Forms of stimulation which are judged unpleas- 
ant when considered in isolation may be satisfying 
after-effects if the organism is motivated to achieve 
some goal for which the unpleasant form of stimula- 
tion is a positive cue. In short, an event that has an 
unpleasant or indifferent feeling tone may serve as a 
satisfier or as an annoyer, depending on the prevailing 
motivating condition. The limits of this generaliza- 
tion have yet to be determined experimentally, al- 
though many suggestive studies may be found in the 
literature on motivation and learning. 

The chief difficulties in the definition of reward or 
reinforcement in terms of the satisfaction of a moti- 
vating condition are (a) that a complex of identifiable 
motives usually exists, and (b) that motives (and their 
relieving conditions) may be highly symbolic and thus 
difficult to control and measure. For these reasons 
the reinforcement theorist is frequently, if not always, 
in the position of oversimplifying the situation in his 
interpretations, and his future progress will necessarily 
lean heavily on the development of an adequate theory 
of motivation, including wants, interests, and attitudes. 
The efficacy of symbolic rewards in human learning 
is a commonplace and has also been demonstrated in 
animal learning (10, 21, 36). The literature pertaining 
to the learning factor in the development of symbolic 
motives, interests, and attitudes is summarized in 
MorTIVATION. Tn an attempt to organize the reinforce- 
ment theory with due regard for these complexities, 
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Hull has formulated the important distinction between 
primary reinforcement and secondary or derived re- 
inforcement. Primary reinforcement is actual need 
reduction (such as comes from food when hungry), 
while secondary reinforcement is obtained from stim- 
uli closely associated with primary reinforcement in 
the previous experience of the organism (e.g. the sight 
of food, even though not eaten). The reality of such 
secondary reinforcement has been adequately demon- 
strated (10, 36, 125) and gives—like the principle of 
gradient of reinforcement or spread of effect— great 
latitude to the otherwise restrictive theory of reinforce- 
ment and effect. Although the laws governing the 
development of the power of reinforcement by an 
otherwise neutral event have yet to be determined, the 
principle of secondary reinforcement has already dem- 
onstrated its theoretical power in the interpretation of 
delayed rewards (35), the goal gradient (133), and 
certain instances of “latent” learning (134). However, 
it should be recognized as an empirical law; secondary 
reinforcement has not yet been shown to involve “need- 
reduction” or “tension-reduction” except as those 
events are inferred from the fact of the strengthening 
of associations. It is still a long way from the inter- 
pretation of the important relationship between expec- 
tation and after-effect as a factor in learning (45) and 
of other complex motive-effect relationships such as 
are involved in the control of learning by the “level of 
aspiration” (84). Granting that much remains to be 
done before the reinforcement or effect theory of 
fixation and elimination of responses can be affirmed 
Or denied, it must be credited with (a) the formulation 
of a relationship between motivation and learning 
Which has wide applicability as an empirical law on 
the basis of which behavior changes resulting from 
experience can be predicted, and (b) the encourage- 
ment of analytic investigations of that empirical rela- 
tionship which have resulted in the discovery and 
formulation of important empirical laws such as the 
gradient of reinforcement, secondary reinforcement, 
and the generalizations regarding the effect of punish- 
ment. The law of effect remains the central concept 
in the psychology of learning, although perhaps the 
most vigorously debated concept (114). 

Factors determining the rate of learning. CoN- 
TIGUITY. A certain degree of temporal proximity is 
necessary for the formation of an association between 
two psychological events, and this is frequently stated 
as a major law of fixation. However, from the preced- 
ing discussion of the gradient of reinforcement it is 
clear that there are two laws of contiguity of impor- 
tance in the process of association. One refers to the 
temporal proximity of the two to-be-associated PSy- 
chological events and the relief of the motivating 
conditions, and the other—the traditional law of con- 
tiguity—refers to the temporal proximity of the to-be- 
associated psychological events to each other, with the 
temporal relations of this complex and the relief of 
the motivating conditions held constant. 

A frequent statement of this law of contiguity is: 
“When two experiences or bodily events have occurred 
together or in immediate succession they become 


connected in such a way that the presence of one will 
call out the other” (17). The implication that the 
events must be simultaneous or in immediate succes. 
Sion is appropriate as a theory but not as a statement 
of the observed relationships. Studies with rote verbal 
learning and with maze learning, which have been 
summarized by McGeoch (95), give multiple evidences 
of the existence of remote associations in such learn- 
ing, with the strength of such remote associations in- 
versely related to the degree of separation of the two 
psychological events. Conditioned-response experi- 
ments, which permit more precise control of the 
temporal variable, have repeatedly (46, 69, 118, 137) 
demonstrated that conditioned responses may be 
formed when the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli are separated by an appreciable time interval, 
and that the readiness with which such conditioned 
1esponses are formed is a function of the time interval. 
‘These results may be formulated as the quantitative 
law of contiguity. In conditioned-response learning an 
interval of approximately .50 seconds between the 
neutral stimulus and the unconditioned stimulus seems 
to be the most favorable for the formation of an 
association, but with human subjects and verbal mate- 
rials simultaneity appears to be superior to succes- 
sion (37). In both types of learning forward associa- 
tions, where the stimulus term to be used in the recall 
test precedes the response term during learning, de- 
crease in strength as the time interval increases beyond 
the optimum. In both types of learning backward 
associations, where the stimulus term to be used in the 
recall test follows the response term during learning, 
occur but have less strength and greater instability. 
In a recent important study (137) it has been shown 
that such backward-conditioned responses, although 
they occur, decrease in frequency with continued re- 
inforcement, while forward-conditioned responses in- 
crease in frequency in accordance with expectations. 
The question of the validity of backward conditioning 
is therefore reopened. £ 
It is commonly assumed that instances of successive 
association reduce to the simultaneous occurrence of 
one event and a neural (56) or behavioral (38) “trace 
of another. It is possible, as suggested by Hull (56), 
that a neural or stimulus-trace theory may serve to 
explain the formation of conditioned responses when 
relatively short time intervals separate the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned stimuli, and that the forma- 
tion of conditioned responses when long intervals 
separate the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli 
must be referred to the regularities of a behavior 
cycle which intervenes between the conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli. Delayed conditioned responses, 
Which result when the conditioned stimulus precedes 
the unconditioned stimulus but continues until the 
latter occurs, constitute a special case of the quantita- 
tive law of contiguity and require special theoretical 
assumptions (56). Although some form of trace theory 
is attractive, an interpretation of successive association 
in terms of mediate association (associate A-B, then 
B-C, and produce an association between A-C) is 
possible (95) since mediate association has been dem- 
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onstrated to occur (112). We are left, therefore, with 
a quantitative law of contiguity, or rather quantitative 
lows of contiguity which vary with the dimensions of 
the learning process. The exact conditions underlying 
the association of a situation and a response which are 
separated by an interval of time are yet to be de- 
termined. 

FREQUENCY. Every instance of learning requires at 
least one repetition, and most instances of learning 
require several repetitions. However, the role assigned 
to frequency in the learning process depends on the 
role assigned to contiguity and after-effects. As has 
been previously indicated, Guthrie (38) maintains that 
all associative formation occurs in one trial, and a law 
of frequency refers to the frequency of repetition of a 
situation which permits more and more cues to be 
associated with a particular response. On the other 
hand, reinforcement and effect theories assign to fre- 
quency the function of permitting the application of 
after-effects which are cumulative. The repetition of 
a situation may lead to an increase, decrease, or no 
change in the probability of a response, depending on 
the after-effects of the response and of other responses 
Which occur in the situation. 

‘These theoretical differences refer, of course, to the 
relationship between frequency and strength of an 
association, habit, inhibition, or any other psychologi- 
cal product of experience (e.g. sign-gestalt expectation) 
Which is considered to be the basis of changed per- 
formance on subsequent trials. The form of this 
hypothetical relationship—whether all-or-none as in 
Guthrie’s theory, a negative growth function as in 
Hull's theory, or S-shaped as in Culler’s theory (25)— 
is obviously of basic significance for high-level the- 
Oretical interpretations of the learning process. These 
Assumed relationships are not to be confused with the 
SO-called “learning curve”; they are hypothetical con- 
structs which are presumed to be reflected in the form 
of the learning curve, the latter being in actuality the 
relationship between some measure of practice and 
Some measure of performance. 

The form of the relationship between practice and 
EE noe has been extensively investigated, pre- 
dS because it represents the basic quantitative 
of oe of any learning process and because it is 
সা iderable practical value to be able to predict 

er Improvement with practice will be, for ex- 
Ne Re at first but with continuous diminishing 
Te rom added practice, or slow at first with 
€ rapid improvement in the middle or terminal 
RG the practice period. In spite of early 
les ES en the typical learning curve (18), no 
ET fos a between practice and performance 
BONG ন is Ls form Varies with the amount of 
ing task নয i from past learning to the new learn- 
employed Nn VAN measures of performance 
vith Ay ut e units of practice employed, and 
situation wns L ক definable dimensions of the problem 
many knotty t Ie learning process 05). There are also 
INBFOf EE echnical problems involved in the pool- 
ETO ct ন data for the purpose of determining 
€ practice-performance relationship (44). 
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‘This relativity of the form of the learning curve 
does not mean that generalizations regarding the 
learning curve cannot be made. Variations in curve 
form can be related to a number of identifiable fac- 
tors (95). Early positive acceleration in the learning 
curve, followed by negative acceleration, is found with 
adult human subjects in learning by new methods, in 
learning very meaningless verbal materials, in learn- 
ing the difficult component acts or materials in a 
complex act or material, and in learning which in- 
volves negative transfer from prior learning. This 
form is also found in the learning of young children 
and children with low IQ's. Negatively accelerated 
curves throughout learning are obtained with well- 
practiced subjects, in learning meaningful materials, 
in learning easy components of acts or materials, and 
in learning which involves positive transfer from prior 
learning. The negatively accelerated form is also 
found with older children and children with average 
Or superior IQ’s. These generalizations strongly sug- 
gest that the relationship between performance and 
practice may be S-shaped, with early positive accelera- 
tion followed by negative acceleration, when the learn- 
ing begins at or near the absolute zero of attainment 
(25). The great frequency with which negatively ac- 
celerated curves occur in laboratory investigations is 
attributed to the ubiquity of positive transfer from 
prior learning. This sigmoid curve is found in a num- 
ber of conditioned-response studies (46), but curves 
which are negatively accelerated throughout are like- 
wise found (56). 

The negative acceleration of learning curves during 
the later stages of practice is so general that it is 
frequently referred to a physiological limiting condi- 
tion in performance. Although it is a feasible explana- 
tion in some instances, the hypothesis must be applied 
with caution since it is improbable that the physio- 
logical limit is ever achieved in the laboratory or even 
in everyday life. Whenever practice is massed, it is 
probable that the deceleration of the performance 
curve is attributable in part to work-decrement fac- 
tors (2), and higher levels of performance may be 
achieved after rest. Whatever the arrangement of 
practice, there may be other important limiting condi- 
tions besides the physiological. Chief among these 
are what may be called the cognitive and motivational 
limits. That is, there may be a limit of performance 
with a certain cognitive set, such as represented in a 
particular attentional or perceptual set or method of 
work. Likewise, there may be a limit of performance 
set by the degree or type of motivation of the learner. 
Presumably, many so-called plateaus in learning curves 
reflect the shift from one set of cognitive, motivational, 
and physiological limits to another. 

OTHER FACTORS. The detailed conclusions of in- 
vestigations of the many factors other than frequency 
and contiguity which condition the rates of acquisition 
of new modes of response are too numerous to consider 
in the present context. The traditional factor of re- 
cency will be considered in the discussion of retention. 
Other factors, such as the distribution of practice, the 
type of material learned, and the age and intelligence 
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of the learner, are of prime importance in determining 
the rate of acquisition of the adequate response, but 
the reader must refer to current detailed summaries of 
the experimental literature for these relationships (46, 
60, 95, 109, 141, 142, 168). 

Utilization of fixated situation-response relation- 
ships: Transfer of training and retention. Learning 
implies retention. Whether what is learned occurs in 
One trial or many trials, whether it results from con- 
tiguity or after-effects, whether it involves associations, 
Sign-gestalt expectations, excitatory tendencies, or in- 
hibitory tendencies, the only Way in which it can be 
known is through the effect it has on later perform- 
ance, and this modification must be mediated by re- 
tention. It is customary, however, to make an opera- 
tional distinction between studies of retention and 
studies of transfer of training. The term retention is 
used to refer to the persistence of the effects of previ- 
ous learning as measured by the utilization of the prod- 
ucts of previous learning when the same situation 
recurs. The term transfer of training is used to refer 
to the utilization of the products of previous learning 
in a situation which is in some Way different from the 
situation in which the learning occurred. It should 
be obvious that this distinction is a relative One, since 
it is probably impossible to reinstate a situation exactly 
for the purpose of testing retention. This fact is 
emphasized by the functional similarity of the law of 
context, which is usually stated as a law of retention, 
and the law of assimilation or stimulus generalization, 
Which is usually stated as a law of transfer. The law 
Of context asserts that the degree of retention of a 
specific learned Tesponse is a function of the degree 
of similarity of the situations present during learning 
and during the retention test. The law of assimilation 
asserts that the probability of the occurrence of an old 
Tesponse in a “new” situation is a function of the 
similarity of the old and new situations. 

The methods and results of studies of transfer of 
training are presented elsewhere (See TRANSFER OF 
TRAINING) and need only brief mention here. Trans- 
fer of learning is clearly basic to the interpretation of 
the initial discovery of the adequate response in a new 
problem situation and to the directive effect of motiva- 
tion in the learning process. As previously indicated, 
the initial trial-and-error activity of the organism in the 
new problem situation is directed by a hierarchy of 
habit systems under the general guidance of the moti- 
Vating condition. The occurrence and sequence of 
trial responses are determined to an important degree 
by the transfer of learning from previous learning 
situations to the present new situation in spite of dif- 
ferences between the previous situations and the pres- 
ent situation. These differences make the present sit- 
uation a problem for the learner. Furthermore, it is 
now known that transfer of learning is responsible for 
the failure of retention, or forgetting, even though 
the learning situation and the test situation are made 
as alike as possible. Asa consequence, the transfer 
of learning from other situations may, under certain 
circumstances, recreate the problematic character of 
an “old” situation. 
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Elicitation of responses appropriate to past situa. 
tions in a present, different situation is the behavioral 
fact called transfer of learning or transfer of training, 
and the effect of this carry-over from other learning on 
the rate of acquisition of the adequate response in the 
new situation, or on the recall or rate of reacquisition 
of responses in an old situation, is called the transfer 
effect. Although any transfer of learning must be 
positive, in the sense that it involves the retention and 
utilization of previous learning, the transfer effect may 
be positive, negative, or indeterminate; that is, the 
effect of the transfer of learning on the acquisition or 
reacquisition of an adequate response may be facili- 
tated (positive transfer), hindered (negative transfer), 
Or left unaffected (indeterminate transfer). Forgetting 
of an adequate response when the learning situation is 
reinstated is, therefore, an instance of negative trans- 
fer, as will be shown in the later discussion. For the 
conditions under which positive and negative transfer 
effects occur see TRANSFER OF TRAINING. The transfer 
principles particularly relevant to the interpretation of 
retention and forgetting will be referred to where 
appropriate in the following discussion. 

The student of retention is in the odd position of 
being forced to interpret retention (or its counterpart, 
forgetting) in terms of transfer of learning, while at 
the same time assuming that retention, 2s broadly con- 
ceived, is basic to the transfer of learning. The 
Teason for this is that retention has two referents. On 
the one hand, the concept of retention refers to the 
persistence of the effects of experience and has its 
counterpart in the construct of memory trace. Very 
little is known about the organic substrate of the per- 
sisting effects of experience (46, 79), and the hypo- 
thetical characterization of the memory trace construct 
is undeveloped (45). On the other hand, retention 
refers to the performance of the organism in the Te 
instated or modified situation. In this case retention 
and forgetting are reciprocal concepts, and studies of 
retention are usually described as studies of forgetting, 
in view of the obvious reference of the latter toa 
performance measure. 

Early systematic studies of retention were concerned 
chiefly with the relationships between the amount of 
retention, or forgetting, and (a) the interval of time 
Since the termination of practice and (b) the amount 
Of original practice or degree of learning of the situa- 
tion-response relationship. Following the studies of 
Ebbinghaus (30) with serial verbal learning, it Was 
believed that forgetting occurred most rapidly immedi- 
ately after the cessation of practice and that the forget- 
ting thereafter increased at a decreasing rate. How- 
ever, it was soon discovered that the form of the rela- 
tionship between time and retention is a function of 
the method used to measure retention, the type of 
material learned, and many other aspects of the prob- 
lem situation (95, 168). Furthermore, Ballard (4) 
discovered that under certain conditions the passage 
of time would result in an improvement, rather than 2 
decrement, in performance. Although Ballard’s study 
and many others which purport to demonstrate rem- 
iniscence may be criticized for their inadequate con- 


of practice and rehearsal (12), the phenomenon 
of reminiscence has been demonstrated in serial verbal 

ing under a number of conditions (12, 55, 95) and 
jt is a widespread phenomenon in the retention of 
\ motor Skills (2, 13, 100). The phenomenon is closely 

1 to the effectiveness of the distribution of prac- 

\ tice in time (55, 95), and, like the latter, does not 
jly mean that memory traces grow stronger 
with the passage of time: instead, the most acceptable 
jnterpretation of both phenomena is in terms of the 
differential forgetting of competing response tenden- 
cies (95). One important implication of the theory is 
that most, if not all, improvement in performance with 
jce is the residual of a complete matrix of ex- 

1 citatory and inhibitory factors. 

The pioneer studies by Ebbinghaus (30) of the 
effect of “over-learning” on retention have been sup- 
plemented by other, studies with both verbal and 
1 motor habits (95, 168). The relationship is complex 
and depends in part on the measure of retention em- 
ployed, but in general there is a diminishing return in 
Tetention with successive increases in the amount of 
original practice. It must be recognized that the de- 
| gree of learning of an activity may reflect not only the 

specific practice over which one has control but also 

1 the transfer of learning from previous experience. 
MW This transfer effect may be the reason why meaning- 
1 ful materials are better retained than meaningless 
tt materials, why the fast learner retains more than the 
1 slow learner, why learning through “understanding” 
gives better retention than learning through rote 
Memorization (63), and the like. However, to date 
these and the many other empirically determined rela- 
tionships between amount of retention and the condi- 
tions and characteristics of the learning process have 
Dot been given systematic integration. Summaries of 
studies of these determiners of the amount of retention 
in laboratory and school situations will be found in 
the reviews and books of McGeoch (95), Stroud (141, 
142), Watson (164), and Woodworth (168).  Sum- 
Maries of the qualitative changes in learned activities 

perceptual organization attributable to forgetting 
May be found in the studies of Bartlett (5), Crosland 
Q Hanawalt (42), and Hebb and Foord (43), or in 
Teviews of such studies in Hilgard (45), Koffka 
McGeoch (95), and Woodworth (168). 
§ a result of the early studies of the relation be- 
n forgetting and the interval of time since the 
nal practice, it was frequently stated that forget- 
g Occurred because of the passage of time (law of 
Se). This law of disuse is suspect both as an 
Npirical law relating the passage of time to the per- 
Mance measures of retention, and as a theoretical 
iple relating to the disintegration of memory 
as a function of time. The empirical law is 
ed by the phenomenon of reminiscence, among 
er things. As for the theoretical principle, it can- 
be denied, on the basis of evidence at hand, that 
tre may be metabolic or other changes in the nervous 
Em Which accumulate in time and produce a pro- 
eSsive disintegration of the memory trace (117). On 
Other hand, several considerations argue against 
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disuse or any organic correlate of it as a major condi- 
tion of forgetting. Prominent among the experi- 
mental conclusions at variance with such an explana- 
tion of forgetting are (a) the presence of large 
amounts of forgetting when the period of disuse isa 
waking period and the virtual absence of forgetting 
during periods of sleep (161), (b) evidence for very 
high degrees of retention after periods of disuse lasting 
for several or many years (11, 95, 97), and (c) the 
correlation between the amount of forgetting and the 
amount and nature of activities interpolated between 
the original learning and the retention test (8, 143). 

This third factor in forgetting has been termed 
retroactive inhibition. After marshalling the evidence 
against disuse as a major factor in forgetting, McGeoch 
(92) concluded that the major laws of forgetting are 
the laws of context and retroactive inhibition. As 
previously indicated, the law of context asserts that 
the degree of retention, as measured by performance, is 
a function of the degree of similarity of the original 
learning situation and the situation present during the 
retention test. This law is essentially the same as the 
law of assimilation, except that the emphasis is on the 
forgetting which occurs with changed stimulating con- 
ditions, rather than on the retention which occurs with 
changed stimulating conditions. The law of retro- 
active inhibition must now be formulated more gen- 
erally as the law of proactive and retroactive inhibi- 
tion, since it is clear that forgetting is a function of 
activities prior to the learning, as well as activities sub- 
sequent to the learning. Since the interpretation of 
proactive and retroactive inhibition in retention is in 
terms of transfer of learning phenomena, and forget- 
ting represents a negative transfer effect, it is clear 
that the basic laws of forgetting (and retention) are 
laws of transfer of learning. These laws are probably 
sufficient for the interpretation of functional amnesias 
Which are often referred to Freudian repression (123). 
Their applicability to all types of functional and or- 
ganic amnesias must be determined by future research. 

The detailed analysis of the conditions of proactive 
and retroactive inhibition in retention has been the 
major focus of research on forgetting during the past 
twenty years, and the studies have led to the formula- 
tion and extensive experimental validation of the 
theory that they result from an active interference of 
reaction systems attributable to the similarity or iden- 
tity of stimulus or response in the competing stimulus- 
response relationships (95, 101, 159). Even when 
formulated in field-theory terms the results require an 
interference concept, although clothed in other terms 
(72, 73). ‘The opposed view that retroactive inhibition 
is to be attributed to the interruption of perseverating 
neural or behavioral processes (8, 95) by the interpo- 
lated Activity is contraindicated by a number of ex- 
perimental findings and is no longer accepted as a 
general theory of the phenomenon (9, 95). 

The evidence that proactive and retroactive inhibi- 
tion are major factors in forgetting, and that they are 
attributable to transfer phenomena, is overwhelming. 
The presence of such inhibition has been demonstrated 
in tests of retention of a wide variety of materials and 
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activities and with a wide variety of methods for the 
measurement of retention (recall, relearning, recogni- 
tion, response latency, reproduction of visual forms). 
Of particular importance is the observation that there 
are erroneous overt intrusions of responses from one 
learned activity during the attempt to recall and relearn 
other similar learned activities (96, 101). Even when 
Such overt intrusions do not occur, or are not observed 
and recorded, a relationship between the amount of 
proactive or retroactive inhibition and the similarity 
of the primary activity (for which retention is meas- 
ured) and the prior or interpolated activity is readily 
demonstrated. A crude formulation of this relation- 
ship is presented in the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis 
(95), which is that the inhibition increases as the sim- 
ilarity of the two activities increases from zero to 
some intermediate degree and then decreases as the 
similarity of the two activities approximates identity. 
The increase in inhibition with increasing similarity 
has been repeatedly demonstrated with a variety of 
dimensions of similarity—formal, meaningful, con- 
textual or environmental, and mental set or method 
of learning—but the decreasing inhibition with increas- 
ing similarity in the neighborhood of identity has not 
been demonstrated so readily (68, 95). Since the 
hypothesis does not distinguish between the various 
dimensions of similarity and these may have quite 
different weights in the determination of the inhibition, 
it is hardly amenable to direct experimental test. The 
reproductive inhibition theory of proactive and retro- 
active inhibition (see below) suggests that an accept- 
able hypothesis regarding the similarity factor must 
differentiate between similarity among the stimulating 
circumstances, with the response activities the same or 
different, and similarity among the responses required 
in the primary and interfering activities, with the same 
or different stimulating circumstances. Only a few 
studies have employed this analytic approach to the 
similarity factor (95, 98, 149, 159). 

A number of other important factors in determining 
the amount of inhibition in retention tests have been 
discovered. As might be expected, the susceptibility 
of a learned activity to retroactive inhibition decreases 
as the degree of learning of that activity increases (92). 
On the other hand, the forgetting of the first of two 
learned activities will first increase and then decrease 
as the degree of learning of a second similar activity 
is increased from a low level to a very high level (101, 
149). Although there have been several studies of the 
relationship between the amount of retroactive inhibi- 
tion and the time interval between the learning of the 
Original and interpolated activity, the generalization 
to be derived from these studies is still not clear (95, 
114). The relationship is probably some complex 
function of the time interval between the learning of 
the two activities, the time interval between the learn- 
ing of the second activity and the retention test on the 
first, and the manner in which the time intervals are 
filled with other activity. Finally, it may be noted 
that a number of investigations show that the amount 
Of inhibition increases as the anount of prior or inter- 
Ppolated similar activity increases (93, 158, 159). 
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The interest of students of forgetting and retroactive 
inhibition is currently centered on the more detailed 
description of the manner in which the transfer of 
response produces the forgetting. According to 
McGeoch (95), retroactive inhibition is a special case 
of negative transfer effect resulting from reproductive 
inhibition. That is, during the original learning the 
Subject learns the association A-B, during the interpo- 
lated learning he learns the association A-K, and as a 
consequence, during the attempted recall or releamning 
of the association A-B the response K intrudes as a 
competing response. Although the theory does not 
deny that there may be variation in the amount of 
inhibition as a function of variation in the similarity 
of the B and K responses, it places greatest emphasis 
on the identity or similarity of the stimulus terms (A) 
when the response terms are different. This emphasis 
has important experimental support (96, 101, 159). 
Another implication of the theory is that the function 
of the interpolated learning is merely to establish the 
competing and incompatible response K. This impli- 
cation has been questioned in recent studies which 
show (a) that the frequency of overt intrusions of 
response from the interpolated learning during the 
recall and relearning of the original activity is not 
highly correlated with the measured inhibition (101) 
and (b) that the recall and relearning of the second 
of two learned activities suffers less inhibition (pro- 
active inhibition) than the recall and relearning of the 
first (retroactive inhibition) (98, 102, 159). It has 
been suggested, therefore, that the interpolated learning 
involves not only the fixation of a specific competing 
response but also the active “unlearning” of the origi- 
nal response. The nature of this inhibition resulting 
from unlearning is as yet unknown, but the recent 
finding that retroactive and proactive inhibition are 
not significantly different in amount when measured 
48 hours after original learning suggests that the in- 
hibition due to unlearning is highly transitory (160). 
It may, therefore, have the properties of extinctive 
inhibition (46, 109, 160). In any event, it is clear that 
the further research and theory on the problem of 
forgetting must have the effect of integrating ever 
more closely the principles of behavior that have to 
do with the conditions of fixation and elimination of 
associations, those that have to do with the transfer 
of learning, and those that have to do with the inter- 
action of response systems. 

Present status of research in the psychology of 
learning. An attempt has been made to present the 
major problems of the psychology of learning as they 
issue from an analysis of the learning process and to 
indicate the directions that theory and research have 
taken with respect to those problems. On the other 
hand, no attempt has been made to survey the details 
of the extensive factual knowledge about learning Or 
to compare and contrast the major theories of learn- 
ing and their subvarieties. These functions are better 
served by books which will be found in the list of 
references (especially 38, 45, 56, 95, 109, 142, 168). 
The exposition is not intended, however, as anti- 
theoretical. The major advances in the psychology 
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of learning during the past few years, both in the clari- 
fication of problems and in the discovery of empirical 
relationships, have been occasioned to a large extent 
by the vigor of the controversy between stimulus- 
response theorists and field theorists. It is especially 
encouraging that proponents of conflicting theories 
show an increasing inclination to work with the same 
set of experimental operations and to attempt to inter- 
pret the specific phenomena observed by the theoreti- 
cal opponents. General agreement regarding the need 
for the operational definition of concepts (140) has 
aided in this development. It has resulted in the 
explicit recognition of the similarities and differences 
of the many types of learning situations that have been 
employed to study “learning,” and this is the first 
step toward a dimensional analysis and description of 
the varied situations in which learning occurs and 
which condition the characteristics of the learning 
process (26, 27, 45, 46, 95). It has also resulted in 
recognition of the advantages of “miniature” theoreti- 
cal systems within the field of learning; that is, experi- 
mental-theoretical systems which are restricted to a 
particular set of experimental operations or dimen- 
sions (2, 45, 55, 125, 127). 

Any attempt to state the problems most in need of 
further investigation in a field as active as the field of 
learning is presumptive and fraught with the dangers 
of bias. Within the realm of experimental problems it 
is apparent that each major aspect of the learning 
process—the motivating condition, the initial adjust- 
ment to the problem situation, the fixation of the ade- 
quate response and the elimination of inadequate 
responses, the utilization of the fixated situation-re- 
sponse relationships in later similar or dissimilar situa- 
tions—bristles with important and answerable experi- 
mental problems. Wherever in the preceding discus- 
Slon it has been indicated that basic differences in 
interpretation exist, there is an aspect of the learning 
Process sorely in need of further investigation. 

In addition to these general and basic problems of 
the learning process, there are several problems of 
general importance in psychology which must receive 
extensive experimental and theoretical development 
before the psychology of learning can show progress 
on certain problems. The first of these is the problem 
fRantty in psychological events. ‘The concept of 
arin চক fundamental to the problem of transfer of 
Hon ৰ NN generalization, response generaliza- 
Se us equivalence, transposition, etc.) and yet 
Stn স্‌ generally accredited dimensional analysis 
oie Ar y. At the present time the usual pro- 
(ee. ER some of the dimensions of similarity 
nes in i entity, the physical dimensions of the 
SA EY similarity, meaningful similarity), 
end then for a in terms of its behavior consequences, 
Tes Te mu ate the Obtained relationship as though 
Eb single dimension of similarity. The de- 
Psycholo a comprehensive dimensional analysis of 
the at Similarity, together with statements of 
Eh be ৰণ by means of Which those dimensions 
SALLE entified and manipulated, would give the 
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for his analysis of transfer of learning and forgetting. 

The second problem is that of cognitive functions 
and their involvement in the learning processes of 
human subjects. The great majority of research on 
learning at the present time is accomplished with the 
white rat—where perceptive and cognitive functions 
are presumably limited—or with human subjects under 
conditions designed to restrict and ignore the cognitive 
processes. As Hilgard (45) has recently pointed out, 
there are reasons to believe that even rats have “ex- 
pectations” and make “provisional tries” in problem 
situations. Whether or not this is the case, no one 
would deny that human learning is replete with such 
expectations and provisional tries. Neglect of these 
facts leads to over-simplification of both theory and 
research in human learning, and the consequences are 
particularly apparent in the theoretical and experi- 
mental analysis of the relationships between motivation 
and learning in the human subject. 

Although in a different dimension, the general prob- 
lem of the methodology of investigations of learning 
deserves emphasis at this time. Even though there is 
a laudable increase in the number of “miniature” ex- 
perimental-theoretical systems, there are still very few 
systematic quantitative analyses of the effects of two 
or more variables under the same experimental condi- 
tions, i.e. with the same methods, materials or activi- 
ties, and measures (99). As a consequence, the formu- 
lation of sound and testable theory will in a great many 
instances require the reinvestigation of variables which 
have been studied with slightly different methods at 
great cost of time and effort. Since the effective and 
economical integration of the data obtained by differ- 
ent investigators requires the standardization and cali- 
bration of valid and reliable methods of investigation, 
there is need for strictly methodological studies in the 
field of learning (99). Chief among these methodo- 
logical problems, as was suggested in the discussion of 
the definition of learning, is the dimensional analysis 
of the multitude of learning problems, tasks, or situa- 
tions currently employed by investigators in the field 
of learning. 

Educational implications. The relevance of the 
principles of learning as established in the laboratory 
to the formulation and evaluation of educational 
theory and practice is self-evident. Education has, of 
course, interests which are outside the scope of sci- 
entific psychology, in particular the interest in what 
should be learned. But much of education is an 
applied psychology of learning in that it has to do with 
the regulation of the conditions of learning in order 
to promote the efficient acquisition and utilization of 
knowledges and skills. It should be able to use not 
only the conclusions of the psychologist relative to the 
primary and secondary factors which determine the 
rate of learning and the completeness of retention but 
also the psychologist’s method of analysis of the learn- 
ing process in laboratory situations. 

Thus the relations of psychology and education in 
the understanding of learning are truly intimate and 
have long been recognized as such. It is, however, 
appropriate to voice a caution against the too hasty 
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translocation of principles of learning from the lab- 
oratory to the schoolroom. Attempts at application 
of the results of laboratory studies too frequently vio- 
late the relativistic tenet that every generalization is a 
function of the conditions under which the data were 
obtained until its greater generality has been demon- 
strated. The careful student of laboratory studies of 
cven such a relatively simple variable as the temporal 
distribution of practice realizes that these studies at 
present do little more than suggest the nature of the 
problem and the techniques of experimental analysis 
to the educator who wishes to know the optimal 
temporal distribution of practice in some school sub- 
ject. The school must be used as the laboratory for 
the testing and extension of the psychologist’s gen- 
eralizations. For references to such studies of learn- 
ing see school-subject headings and 109, 141, 142. 

On the other hand, the service performed for the 
educator by the laboratory studies should not be under- 
estimated. By revealing the basic variables in the 
learning process which might remain obscured in the 
complex school situation, the laboratory studies have a 
directive and corrective function in the educational 
psychology of learning. Important instances of this 
liaison have been considered elsewhere. (See METH- 
ODS OF TEACHING; MOTIVATION; TRANSFER OF TRAIN- 
ING.) Tt must suffice at this time to point to a few of 
the educational implications of the preceding analysis 
of the learning process in terms of the phases of an 
adjustive behavior sequence. 

It has been said that an individual lacking unre- 
quited needs or desires will not engage in readjustive 
activity. Thus an educational practice which creates 
only motives that are subject to immediate satisfaction 
through the operation of “natural” or previously ac- 
quired modes of response is sure to be inefficient if not 
completely devoid of product. Furthermore, the 
several functions of the motive in the learning process 
must be considered whenever there is an attempt to 
control motives to achieve more efficient learning. 
The energizing and directive functions must be care- 
fully evaluated if the optimal intensity and type of 
motive are to be obtained. A very high level of moti- 
vation may disrupt and inhibit the activities in which 
the individual is encouraged to engage. In addition, 
motivation which lacks previously established func- 
tional relationships with the type of activity from 
Which the adequate response must be differentiated or 
integrated may be ineffective in producing the desired 
learning, because the motive has a part in the arousal 
of the specific matrix of variable activity from which 
the adequate activity is selected. The systematic and 
practical importance of this point has been treated by 
Thorndike in his studies of wants, interests, and atti- 
tudes (148). 

‘The variable activity which eventuates in the dis- 
covery of the adequate response is directed by the 
conditions which frustrate the motivating condition as 
well as by the motivation itself. These conditions are 
subject to the direct control of the educator through 
manipulation of the environment and the previous 
experiences of the individual. Teaching, as tradition- 
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ally conceived, is largely the direction of this search. 
ing aspect of the learning process and has the purpose 
of reducing the range of activities in which the leamer 
engages during attempts to discover and fixate the 
adequate response. There have been vigorous contro- 
versies between those who insist upon (a) the guidance 
of the learner to the making of the adequate response 
with a minimum of individual discovery, (b) the en- 
couragement of the individual discovery process but 
with subtle control—through the manipulation of the 
motivation, the environment, and the concrete form 
of the problem situation—of the range of the inade- 
quate activities of the individual, or (c) the encourage- 
ment of completely independent discovery of the ade- 
quate response. It is important that experiments on 
the guidance of the discovery process have revealed 
that the amounts and kinds of guidance must vary 
with the type of activity being learned and with varia- 
tion in many other factors in the learning situation. 
The teacher's guidance of the learner may be al- 
together inappropriate, it may be detrimental if given 
in too large amounts, or it may be detrimental if given 
at an inappropriate stage in the process of fixation of 
the adequate response (15). 

Adequate responses are fixated and inadequate re- 
sponses are eliminated, the adequacy of the response 
being defined by the degree of relief of the motivating 
conditions initiated by the response. From this it 
follows that the control of the consequences of an 
activity and of the motivating conditions which define 
those consequences as “rewards” or “punishments" is 
a basic problem of education. An absolutistic con- 
ception of “rewards” and “punishments” in the control 
of learning is not condoned by current research in 
learning. The dunce cap and rod, the electric shock, 
or failure to satisfy the demands of instructions may 
satisfy, Or leave unaffected, the motivation which 
initiated the activity so “punished” and initiate the 
confirming reaction of which Thorndike speaks. So 
likewise may the saccharine praise for the gentlemanly 
behavior of the small boy initiate, and thus make 
possible the fixation of, not-so-gentlemanly modes of 
behavior. Intelligent and efficient regulation of the 
consequences of responses in a learning situation 
implies a correlative control or, at least, identifica- 
tion of the motivating conditions which affect the 
individual. 

Finally, the analysis of the readjustive process cannot 
be complete or effective without consideration of the 
many so-called “secondary” conditions of learning and 
retention, i.e. those conditions which determine the 
rate of learning or amount of retention when the essen- 
tial conditions for the discovery and fixation of the 
adequate response have been satisfied. Among these 
conditions are the traditional factors of frequency, 
distribution of practice, individual differences, quantity 
of material or complexity of act learned as a unit, 
retroactive inhibition, and so forth. As previously 
suggested, the specific arrangements of these factors 
for economical learning and maximal utilization m 
school subjects must in all probability be discove 
by experiments in the school situation. It may, bhow- 
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ever, be suggested that a systematic body of knowl- 
edge about schoolroom learning conditions, like the 
systematic body of knowledge about the conditions of 
jearning Of laboratory materials and tasks, awaits 
standardization and calibration of the methods, mate- 
rials, and measures employed in such investigations. 
The educational psychologist, like the investigator of 
learning in the psychological laboratory, needs an 
unremitting methodological orientation more than he 
needs “fresh” theoretical approaches to his problems. 
ARTHUR W. MELTON 
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LIBRARIES, PUBLIC.* Although the profession of 
librarianship, in the sense of the care and preservation 
of reading materials, may be traced to antiquity, its 
career as a field for scientific inquiry is virtually in its 
infancy. Such generalizations as prevail are of the 
nature of broadly accepted practices, accepted because 
of a pragmatic validity rather than based upon evi- 
dence objectively gathered and weighed. There has, 
indeed, been developed a body of practice, mostly per- 
taining to the internal organization of the library, so 
Universally applicable as to constitute an accepted 
curriculum in library schools. Thus an accomplished 
cataloger can adapt himself with little difficulty to the 
cataloging procedures of almost any library; the 
techniques pertaining to the bibliographical aspects of 
librarianship—book selection and the reference use of 
books, for example—are common currency. 

Librarianship as a field of research. Although other 
aspects of librarianship have received the attention of 
investigators, the emphasis in recent years has been 
upon the social role of the library, or, more accu- 
rately, the relation of the library to the ends it seems 
designed to serve. This point of view with respect to 
librarianship as a field of study is reflected by Butler 
in his Introduction to Library Science (11) and by 
Williamson in “The Place of Research in Library 
Service” (72). Butler looks forward to the time when 
“an organic body of scientific knowledge will be built 
up to account for the complex activities of [the 
library].” Williamson calls upon the library “to attack 
its problems by a thoroughgoing application of the 
spirit and methods of research . . . so effective in 
every other field.” 

Although Butler and Williamson envisaged the 
application of research procedures to the fields of 
library interest, they included very little by way of 
tangible suggestion or even of delineating specific fields 
and types of investigation. The earliest such presenta- 
tion was incorporated in a statement by Carnovsky in 
his “Why Graduate Study in Librarianship?” (15). In 
this article Carnovsky drew largely upon specific 
library problems as worthy of study and classified 

1 This article includes consideration of problems com- 
mon to libraries of all types, as well as a review of research 
in the college and university library. field. Hence the 
present title should be regarded merely as a device for dis- 


tinguishing this article from the following one which deals 
with LIBRARIES, SCHOOL. 
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them in several broad categories. The major types of 
investigation noted were historical (libraries and 
books in their historical setting), sociological (analy- 
Sis of reading in terms of readers, materials read, and 
sources depended upon), and psychological (effects of 
reading). In addition certain broad problems of ad- 
ministration and library organization were suggested. 

A listing of formal investigations in the area of 
librarianship, under the broad headings of (a) Readers 
and reading, (b) Reading matter, publications, (c) 
Administration of distributing agencies, and (d) Re- 
search— sources and methods, has appeared in several 
issues of The Library Quarterly, under the authorship 
of Waples (63) and Cole (16). In the first of these 
compilations Waples introduced a broad consideration 
of possibilities for research in the field to the end of 
advancing our knowledge of the library as an institu- 
tion and of integrating library activities and knowl- 
edge about them with work undertaken in such related 
disciplines as law, political science, business adminis- 
tration, sociology, and education. Students will find 
his discussion useful as suggesting problems deserving 
study, and they will find the compilations indispensable 
as a guide to work already completed. 

One of the most comprehensive investigations in the 
library field thus far undertaken bas recently been 
launched under the title “The Public Library Inquiry" 
by the Social Science Research Council with funds 
supplied by the Carnegie Corporation. Broadly con- 
ceived, it will attempt to assess the actual and poten- 
tial contribution which the public library makes to 
American society. Among areas designated for spe- 
cial attention are the following: library associations; 
personnel; library training and library schools; library 
processes; reading and library use; the book industry 
and its relation to public libraries; films and the li- 
brary; the magazine industry; research library organ- 
ization; government publications and libraries; the 
state of civic enlightenment; foreign and international 
library developments; the effects of communication; 
basic library statistics; evolution of the library; and 
local government and relationships of the public li- 
brary including state, regional, and county library 
Systems. 

Library history. A profound interest has recently 
developed in studying the library as an expression of 
the forces which led to its origins and subsequently 
Shaped its character. Perhaps the earliest suggestion 
of the formal relationship between social forces and 
library origins is included in Borden’s “Sociological 
Beginnings of the Library Movement” (8). Borden 
attributes the rapid spread of libraries in the Jatter half 
Of the nineteenth century to three major factors. The 
first was the work of the federal government through 
the Smithsonian Institution, which distributed govern- 
ment publications and “instituted a system of interna- 
tional exchange with foreign governments and learned 
societies,” and especially through the United States 
Bureau of Education, which regularly assembled 
library statistics and published the comprehensive 
library report of 1876. A second important factor 
Was the philanthropic contribution of numerous indi- 
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viduals during the period. The third and most signifi- 
cant of all was the perception that successful democ- 
racy depended upon universal education. Thus Bor- 
den points out that “the library movement was inti- 
mately associated with the establishment of free public 
schools.” But along with this he notes the increasing 
voting strength of the people, so that they could legis- 
late the establishment of libraries, and the increase of 
jeisure which resulted from the shortened working day. 

Borden does little more than suggest certain stimu- 
lating hypotheses, supplemented by surface evidence. 
His concluding paragraph may be taken as the spring- 
board into the stream of library historical study, for 
it has led others to attempt the synthesis at which he 
hinted. It reads as follows: 

“Students of library history . .. must not look 
upon the library as an isolated phenomenon or as 
something which has been struck off the brains of 
individuals in moments of philanthropic zeal. The 
universal emergence of the library as a public institu- 
tion between 1850 and 1890 suggests the presence of 
common causes working to a common end. From the 
point of view of history as well as from that of con- 
temporary conditions the library needs to be studied 
in the light of sociology, economics, and other 
branches of human knowledge.” 

A brief analysis of the forerunners of the modern 
library in America appears in the first chapter of 
Joeckel's Government of the American Public Li- 
brary (30), wherein the author examines the back- 
grounds of the modern public library. Joeckel’s 
Major concern is with the governmental backgrounds, 
and his evidence clearly indicates that: 

“J. The respectability, general social importance, 
and educational value of libraries were admitted and 
given the formal sanction of law. 

“2. The use of libraries by the reading public be- 
came an established custom, and the transition to 
library service administered by cities and towns was 
not difficult... 

“3. The custom of founding or governing individual 
libraries by special legislation was well established in 
the case of widely known and important examples . . . 

4. The custom of management of libraries by 
boards Of trustees was definitely fastened upon the 
American library system . . .” 

The Single best evaluation of source materials for 
American library history, as well as of such histories 
2s had appeared before 1945, has been made by 
ই (83). His conclusion was that a comprehensive 
tory Temained to be written, a history that would 
Be the social factors underlying the origins and 
Hop opment of the institution. He, in fact, under- 
EE a study. His dissertation (52) traces the 
Ee LOG) and cultural backgrounds of the 
Mtedatd as well as the early library forms which 

He টে led to the establishment of the Boston 
FAorors ee in 1852. Among the major causal 
iy erlying and influencing library history were 
hd AR in the form of community wealth 
৯ io philanthropy; the needs of scholarship 

esire for preservation of the cultural heri- 
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tage; local pride and competition among cities; the 
rise and spread of public education and interest in the 
library as a means to its achievement; interest in adult 
self-education; aud desire for vocational education. 

At the same time that Shera was at work, Ditzion 
was carrying On his study under the direction of Merle 
Curti. In the subsequently published books of both 
men one finds a rich fund of material of the kind re- 
ferred to by Borden and Shera. Curti (18) identified 
the social and cultural forces active particularly dur- 
ing the Jackson-Lincoln period, all of which contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the rapid spread of the public 
library. Most important among them were the im- 
provement of cultural institutions and the expansion of 
popular education through the tax-supported public 
school. The creation of a great reading market led in 
turn to an increase in publishing and inevitably to a 
demand for more reading materials. These forces 
were undoubtedly responsible in some measure for the 
creation of the first great tax-supported library in 
Boston (1852), and this library subsequently served 
as a model for numerous others throughout New Eng- 
land and the nation. 

Ditzion (20) concluded his analysis of the public 
library movement by emphasizing the importance of 
the following factors in its growth: the ability to pro- 
vide financial support, a sufficient density of popula- 
tion to make communal service feasible, popular sym- 
pathy toward the public support of education in gen- 
eral, and a favorable cultural climate in which reading 
was regarded as a good, not to say a necessity. In 
addition he pointed out certain drives toward local 
establishment of libraries, such as civic pride, cultural 
needs, and humanitarianism; the presence of “big 
philanthropy”; the influence of contemporary adult- 
education enterprises as well as the rise of the public 
school, already noted by Cutrti; the rise of technology 
with its attendant dependence upon books as educa- 
tional tools for the wage earner, Who might thus be 
enabled to improve his competence and thus his eco- 
nomic status; and the concern for education and 
libraries as stabilizing factors in society. 

Although its geographical scope is much more 
sharply circumscribed, undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive history of a library in its social setting is The 
Chicago Public Library: Origins and Background, by 
Spencer (56). In this study Spencer has carefully iden- 
tified the factors incident to the establishment not 
only of a great library but to a certain extent of the 
library movement in Illinois. The careful marshaling 
of evidence stamps it as a landmark in library histori- 
cal investigation. She cites eight factors of an in- 
trinsic nature which together provided favorable soil 
in which a library could flourish. These factors, of 
course, are directly applicable to Chicago and are as 
follows: (a) favorable economic status, thus assuring 
library support; (b) educational status of tie com- 
munity, which necessitated library provision; (c) the 
social library movement, which had led to numerous 
libraries in the community; (d) the influence of New 
England, with the emphasis upon educational, cultural, 
and ethical standards; (2) adequate leadership; (f) the 
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influence of organized religion; (£) the influence of 
newspapers; (h) satisfactory legal status, making a 
public library legally possible. 

There have been other intensive studies of local 
library history and of library development in certain 
states; among these may be noted the history of the 
Newark Public Library (51) and that of the libraries 
of South Carolina (55). Since in all such histories 
many of the forces already noted by Shera, Ditzion, 
Spencer, and others were operative and beyond these 
forces certain elements were unique to each history, 
it would be fruitless to present the findings in detail. 
It may be noted, however, that because of the very 
uniqueness in regional and local library history many 
geographical areas remain to be studied before a truly 
national library history can be written. 

The foregoing account has clearly laid major em- 
phasis upon library history in relation to social forces. 
There have been, however, numerous studies aimed 
primarily at describing the library as an historical in- 
stitution, sometimes merely reporting its spread and 
numbers, sometimes showing it as an expression of 
the culture in which it flourished. The most extensive 
Survey of this nature is included in Thompson’s The 
Medieval Library (58), a comprehensive report of 
libraries in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
This volume constitutes a sypthesis based on a study 
Of thousands of documents in which the library as an 
institution is mentioned. 

One of the earliest comprehensive reports of 
libraries on something of the scope covered by Thomp- 
Son is the Memoirs of Libraries by Edwards (23). 
Although this volume is devoted primarily to a dis- 
cussion of libraries in Great Britain, it gives some 
attention to other countries, including the United 
States. 

Certainly the most exhaustive compilation of data 
pertaining to the public libraries of the United States 
in the nineteenth century is contained in the United 
States Bureau of Education publication, Public Li- 
braries in the United States . . . , dated 1876. The 
volume consists essentially of many descriptions of 
libraries, including material pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of individual libraries. Origins of the library 
movement are not emphasized, but like other compila- 
tions less comprehensive in scope the publication pro- 
Vides a mass of source material for a definitive history 
of librarianship in the United States of the period it 
covers. 

The history of the American college library as a 
phenomenon distinct from libraries in general has 
never been completely written, although the origins 
have been described by Shores (54). Concerned in the 
main with the libraries of the nine colonial colleges, 
the study makes clear that the book collections were 
limited in size and heavily loaded on the side of the- 
ology, that they were largely dependent upon dona- 
tions, and that they played an important part in 
colonial higher education. It is unnecessary for 
present purposes to mention every contribution to 
library history, in the sense either of identifying fac- 
tors of causation or of assimilating source materials 
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of great scope. There remain, however, several pub 
lications which deserve more than the passing mention 
they are here accorded. Certainly the History of the 
Boston Athenaeum by Josiah Quincy represents a de- 
sirable point of departure for any student of library 
history. The volume. Public Libraries in America by 
William I. Fletcher, although small and Sketchy, pre- 
sents interesting hypotheses to account for library 
origins. Numerous histories of individual libraries, 
such as Wadlin’s History of the Boston Public Library 
and Lydenberg's of the New York Public Library, are 
packed with source materials; and the volume by F. L. 
Tolman on Libraries and Lyceums in the History of 
the State of New York is valuable. 

Library distribution and surveys. The research 
above reported is concerned with the library in time; 
Wwe may next consider studies of the library in space— 
the general distribution of library facilities of various 
types as seen through the survey. The most compre- 
hensive work in this field is incorporated in Wilson's 
The Geography of Reading (75). Without attempting 
a qualitative analysis of library service in the United 
States, Wilson showed that as of 1935 approximately 
63 per cent of the population lived in areas where 
some form of library service was freely available. 
Broken down by states, the population served ranged 
from only 12 per cent in West Virginia to 100 per 
cent in Massachusetts and Delaware. Variations 
among the sections of the country are clearly brought 
out in the following summary. The Far West as a 
region embracing four states provided library service 
to 87.2 per cent of its inhabitants; the Northeast, to 
78.3 per cent; the Midwest, to 72.0 per cent; the 
Northwest, to 46.9 per cent; the Southwest, to 36.0 per 
cent; and the Southeast, to 35.1 per cent. The same 
rank order of the regions was maintained when the 
per capita book holdings of the public libraries within 
them were computed. The range was from 1.19 in 
the Far West to .24 in the Southeast. A still further 
breakdown, in terms of counties with and without 
service, revealed that 10 per cent of the counties in 
the United States had approximately complete public- 
library service, 50 per cent had some service, and 40 
per cent (largely rural) had none at all. Finally itis 
important to note that 88 per cent of the unserved 
population of 45 million lived in rural areas, that 8 
million of them were Negroes living in the South, and 
that about one half of the total population who were 
without library service were also to be found in the 
South. 

Subsequent developments, such as the establishment 
of regional libraries in Tennessee and neighboring 
states—an outgrowth of TVA activity—and the CECE" 
ation of new county libraries, invalidate Wilsons 
figures, but the broad pattern indicated by them re- 
mains substantially the same: the most glaring inade- 
quacies in library coverage are to be found in ru 
America and throughout the South. Libraries in the 
South have been made the subject of three compre- 
hensive investigations. Wilson and Wight (77) an8 
lyzed basic causes for library deficiencies, discussed 
the legal foundations for the county libraries with 
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which they were primarily concerned, and described 
clements of administration, financial support, library 
use, Service to schools, and cooperative relationships. 
Much of this material was repeated in a later study 
by Barker (3) and was supplemented by data covering 
additional public libraries as well as libraries of col- 
leges and universities. Both studies made specific 
recommendations and projected possibilities for devel- 
opment and improvement. Gleason (25) studied the 
character of library service available to Negroes in 
thirteen southern states and pointed out the general 
poverty of library provision as well as the great dis- 
parity between the services available to Negroes and 
whites. She found that approximately 2,000,000 
Negroes lived in areas where public libraries existed 
but access to which they were denied. Where special 
facilities for Negroes have been provided they are 
likely to be small and inadequate in personnel and 
book stock. 

The wide variations in the provision of library 
service were examined in great detail by Purdy (43). 
He was interested in describing variations as they exist 
in 622 counties in the Middle West and in ascertaining 
the reasons for them. Along with this he measured 
the relationship between library facilities and the dis- 
tribution of reading materials generally, and between 
facilities and other social factors, such as the distribu- 
tion of radios, telephones, automobiles, and secondary 
education, He found that counties liberally equipped 
with library facilities are also those where greater 
wealth prevails and where such things as radios, maga- 
zines, and newspapers are also more numerous. In 
general it may be accepted that “a relatively wealthy 
county . . . has better developed library service than 
has a poorer county.” Indeed, Purdy concluded that 
wealth is the most important influence in determining 
whether or not a community will have access to local 
Ppublic-library service. 

- It is also clear that the absence of library facilities 
is not compensated for by the presence of other edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, but that the two 
(libraries and other factors, such as radios and read- 
ing materials from nonlibrary sources) tend to accom- 
Pany each other. Furthermore, Purdy lays down the 
condition of urbanization as an important influence in 
the provision of library facilities as it is an influence 
in “cultural” development generally. 

নস of the regional variations in facilities for 
Mehr education, one would naturally expect similar 
Sa ions in the distribution of library facilities which 
tr he institutions and which are equipped in terms 
HAA per similar to those recognized by them. It 
ho) e noted, however, that research libraries have 
thet an enormous increase in size, especially during 
2 Se century. At least thirteen now possess 
oR an a million volumes, something which could 

i$ asserted for even one before 1900. 
UES research libraries are with few excep- 
United SEY in the Northeastern quarter of the 
ie 3 FG with 57 of the 77 important libraries 
Ee ions with at least half a million volumes) 

in this area. Next in order of rank are the 
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Southwest, with 8, the Southeast, with 7, and the 
Northwest, with 5. A similar order of regional rank 
prevails in number of volumes available in the college 
and university libraries. 

Within recent years studies of libraries connected 
with academic institutions have revealed for perhaps 
the first time many of the most significant aspects of 
such libraries. Randall (44) studied some 200 college 
libraries located in all sections of the country, report- 
ing his observations on finance, buildings, personnel, 
and book collections. He found that college library 
budgets averaged about $9100, with two thirds of his 
sample receiving amounts below this figure. Seen in 
relation to enrollment, the average annual expenditure 
per student was $20, but more than half of the colleges 
spent less than this amount. Still another measure of 
finance is the proportion which the library budget is 
of the total educational expenditure. The average was 
9.3 per cent, but nearly two thirds of the colleges ap- 
propriated less than this average. 

How much do college libraries spend for books and 
for salaries? The average for books was found to be 
$3900, but 60 per cent spent less than this. The range 
in this respect was quite wide: from less than $500 to 
more than $30,000. Similar variations are evident in 
the amount budgeted for salaries. More than a third 
of the colleges spent less than $3000 per year, but 
as with book expenditures approximately two thirds 
of the institutions studied spent less than this average 
for library salaries. 

A wide range in the quality and the quantity of 
library service in land-grant colleges and universities 
was found in a survey of such institutions (59). Cov- 
ering about 50 institutions throughout the country, the 
survey was conducted through questionnaire and visits. 
The survey concluded that only about one fifth of the 
colleges and universities were providing satisfactory 
library service. The spread in library facilities within 
the group is shown in such figures as these: (a) loans 
per student per year ranged from 3 to 33; (b) volumes 
added by purchase per year ranged from 122 to nearly 
26,000; (c) paid periodical subscriptions ranged from 
85 to 2081; (d) expenditures per student per year 
ranged from $4 to $35. According to the survey, 
more than 50 per cent of the libraries received less 
than half the funds considered necessary for adequate 
service, some less than one fourth. Over 75 per cent 
of the libraries were judged as having inadequate book 
collections. Although an increase in the use of books 
over a period of years was reported, “few facts and 
almost no accurate statistics on the use of the library 
from the standpoint of those who use them are avail- 
able or obtainable.” Over 20 per cent of the chief 
librarians of the land-grant institutions were without 
the bachelor’s degree. According to faculty opinion 
the major inadequacies of the libraries were inade- 
quate book collections, inadequate buildings, and in- 
sufficient staff. 

A third major survey of library facilities was de- 
voted to teacher-training institutions (49). In general 
it was concluded that book and periodical collections 
were far below a desirable minimum, which is con- 
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sidered to be 25,000 volumes. Of these 60 per cent 
should be in sociology and education, literature, and 
history and geography. The list of periodicals to be 
received should include not less than 150 titles. 
Library budgets were considered generally inadequate. 
As a working formula it was suggested that a teachers 
college of less than 1000 students appropriate for 
library purposes at least 7 per cent of the entire college 
budget exclusive of capital outlay and that this amount 
be allocated as follows: 55 per cent to salaries and 
Wages, 25 per cent to books, and 20 per cent to all 
other purposes. It may be mentioned also that the 
suggested method of arriving at the library budget is 
Workable and easy to apply; on the other hand, it bears 
little relation to the actual costs of providing library 
service, the basis upon which a budget should prop- 
erly be drawn. 

Many surveys of individual university libraries have 
been undertaken (6, 17, 36, 45, 50, 76), and although 
norms of satisfactory performance have not been 
scientifically established a general survey technique 
has evolved. This technique calls for the examination 
of Various aspects of library operation and judgments 
of quality made in the light of the Surveyor’s opinion 
Or experience, of the performance of comparable in- 
stitutions, and of arbitrary “standards” accepted more 
Or less by practicing librarians. Areas of survey in- 
terest customarily include the following: (a) history 
and background, (b) governmental relationships, (c) 
financial administration, (d) Organization and admin- 
istration, (e) technical Services, (f) service to readers, 
(2) personnel, (h) books and periodicals, and (i) 
Physical facilities. For many of these areas studies 
are needed to permit the substitution of scientifically 
determined standards for judgments based on personal 
experience, general averages, or shrewd guesses. 

Research libraries have long been concerned about 
the costly and needless duplication of materials among 
them and even more about the vast amount of pub- 
lished matter that could not be found in any one of 
them. Two studies have graphically revealed both 
aspects of this problem. Williams (71) studied ac- 
quisitions by sixty libraries from eight foreign coun- 
tries and found that they had acquired less than one 
fifth of the Italian and Belgian output; that only 14 
per cent of the books in technology from all countries 
Were held by one or more libraries included in the 
investigation. Eaton (22) limited his study to the field 
of political-science publications held by five Chicago 
libraries. He found that less than half of the titles pub- 
lished in one year (1937) in the United States, England, 
Germany, France, and Italy had been acquired, and 
there was heavy duplication in the titles actually held. 
Various attempts at coordination of acquisitions have 
been made, the most recent of which is known as the 
Farmington (Conn.) proposal, the name derived from 
the place where it was drawn up. Under this plan 
each of a group of libraries would agree to acquire 
materials in different subject areas and from specific 
countries, with the understanding that the other co- 
Operating libraries would do the same in other areas 
and countries. 
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Descriptive studies of libraries in foreign countries 
are relatively frequent; at least one, however, deserves 
citation because of its attempt to determine the hold- 
ings of foreign-language publications in seven Euro. 
pean countries. This study is National Libraries and 
Foreign Scholarship (68). The central question con- 
cerned holdings of social-science publications in Eng- 
lish, German, and French. The results indicated that 
political restrictions in Europe's totalitarian Countries 
had not produced the bibliographic self-sufficiency that 
is commonly believed to exist there, at least not in 
the large scholarly libraries. German libraries, for 
example, consistently ranked high. The foreign library 
centers ranked in the following order with respect to 
their holdings of significant social-science literature in 
a foreign language: Berlin, London, League of Na- 
tions and International Labor Office, Vienna, Paris, 
Milan, Brussels, and Zurich. The time lag between 
publication and acquisition was shorter in American 
than in European libraries, primarily because of the 
larger funds available in the former. It is interesting 
to note that the New York Public Library made a 
better showing than any single foreign library. 

Since the end of World War II there have been 
several periodical accounts of library conditions in 
foreign countries (9, 42, 60) and one comprehensive 
volume on German libraries (37). This volume sum- 
marizes the extent of destruction in each of the major 
scholarly libraries and indicates that out of 61 insti- 
tutions only 22 are generally useful. 

Library government. ‘The definitive work in the 
government of the American public library is that by 
Joeckel (30). He undertook “to describe, analyze, and 
evaluate the position of the public library in the struc- 
ture of government in the United States.” Successively 
Considered are private corporation and association 
libraries, school-district libraries, city department 
libraries without boards, municipal libraries managed 
by boards, and county and other large unit libraries. 
In his appraisal of the various types of library govern- 
ment in their setting Joeckel was careful to indicate 
points of strength and possible weakness in the form 
Of organization. He found, for example, that corpo- 
ration and association libraries are characterized. by 
continuity of policy and stability in administration; 
that the caliber of board membership is high; that such 
libraries are free from the dangers of “politics.” On 
the other hand, he pointed out that inherent in ‘these 
points of strength are certain dangers, e.g. “continuity 
and stability may degenerate into stagnation and mere 
complacency.” He concluded by suggesting that 
changing social and governmental conditions may in- 
evitably bring with them changes in this form of 
library control, at least in many of the institutions 
SO organized. i 

The mixture of schools and libraries exemplified in 
the school-district public library, Joeckel concluded, 
has not had the success that might have been antici- 
pated. Greatest success has been achieved when the 
library, “though remaining legally a part of the school 
district, is most nearly independent through adminis- 
tration by its own board.” The advantages of some 
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form of unified administration are three: (a) ‘the uni- 
fication of two institutions interested in a common 
objective definitely places the library among the edu- 
cational activities of the government; (b) closer and 
better coordination in school and public library service 
is made possible; (c) the school connection should 
strengthen the position of library personnel. The 
most serious danger lies in the possibility that the 
library will be eclipsed by and subordinated to the 
special interests and methods of the school system. 

The third major type of government control con- 
sidered, that of libraries directly under a city manager, 
is characterized by the absence of a board, i.e. the 
means of “official citizenship representation of the 
library before the people of the city.” Furthermore, 
continuity and uniformity in library policy depend 
almost entirely upon the city manager and the li- 
brarian. Frequent changes in the personnel of these 
two offices are likely to be reflected in an unstable 
and shifting library policy. Finally, the separate tax 
as a means of library support is eliminated. The 
library must justify its claim for appropriations and 
must take its chances in competition with other munici- 
pal agencies that have a claim on the public purse. 

By far the most common form of library govern- 
ment in America is control by a lay board of trustees, 
usually appointed by the mayor or council. The board 
as representative of the people is thus an extension of 
the democratic principle in government. Joeckel found 
that its advantages have been not inconsiderable. 
Among the most important are the attraction to the 
library of a citizen intelligence and interest of a high 
Order and, along with this, the removal of the library 
from the more sordid aspects of “politics.” As a 
general rule, the practice of partisanship in the ap- 
pointment of library personnel has been avoided. A 
second important advantage of the board is that it 
serves as “a testing ground for policy and administra- 
tion.” It sits in judgment on proposals initiated by the 
librarian and is in a position of exercising restraint or 
offering Suggestions. But perhaps the most important 
IE of the board is to “interpret” the library to 
যা mmunity and the community to the library. As 
ns En it reflects public opinion with respect to 
Ihe bie and isina position to use this information 
lia Te of library policy. Finally, Joeckel 
Eid, RS of continuity in library policy 
RNG Ss overlapping terms of board mem- 
ne § । bs other hand, there area number of argu- 
SUA 3 have been raised in criticism of board 
EE be ডি after weighing them carefully and com- 
uAs oe with the advantages, Joeckel concluded: 
theheede Si form the board system has suited 
ills and Of the library admirably. It provided stim- 
IR direction in the early days of the 
Politica] AP it protected the library from 
Re erference and ave it support through the 
idanbtt ETE + . . On its record, the library board, 
A ete oy le oS has earned the right to Survive, 
Martin (0 rary position is taken by Miles and 
Tenis to a Who fear that a board may be detri- 
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and favor its retention only as a policy-making and 
advisory organism. 

The final type of library government considered is 
that of controlling units larger than the municipality; 
of these the county library is the most frequent. No 
new principles of governmental control are here in- 
volved; the county library may or may not be under 
the jurisdiction of its own board. The distinction is 
essentially geographic, not governmental, and there- 
fore the various advantages and disadvantages of the 
various types of control already noted apply here as 
well. 

Joeckel made no attempt to state categorically which 
single type of library government is best. He did, 
however, set down seven general principles growing 
directly out of his investigation, and these may serve 
as fruitful points of departure for future studies in the 
field. They are as follows: 

“]. It is a safe general rule that a library which 
receives the bulk of its support from governmental 
sources should, except under unusual circumstances, 
be a part of government rather than a private corpo- 
ration. 

“2, As yet, no better type of library control has 
been devised than that in which the library is admin- 
istered under the direction of a board of trustees 
with reasonably extensive powers. This board should 
be appointed by the mayor or by the governing body 
of the unit served. 

“3. The foregoing conclusion applies with equal 
force to school-district libraries. It is in general true 
that adult library service very often has had a hard 
struggle when placed under the direct authority of 
boards of education. 

“4. Similarly, there is no conclusive evidence that 
direct administration of public libraries as city depart- 
ments under city commissioners or city managers will 
benefit the library either in its financial support or in 
its internal administration. In these cities, too, it is 
best to retain the library board appointed by the 
council. 

“5. There is much reason to believe that a certain 
degree of independence of management and of gov- 
ernmental position is beneficial to the library and that 
a reasonable amount of legal protection of its interests 
is still necessary. 

“6. This independence, however, should not extend 
to the vesting of taxing authority in the library board. 
Determination of the library tax rate of appropriation 
should be made by the governing body of the unit 
served, or fixed by a popular referendum. 

“J. A new principle for the financial support of 
libraries is urgently required. The amount received 
by the library should be based on the need for service 
rather than on the wealth of the community. This 
implies appropriations on a per capita basis and equali- 
zation of library support throughout the states.” 

Investigations in library government are badly 
needed, not only along the lines pursued by Joeckel 
but also in other areas. Joeckel’s analysis is limited 
to cities of over 30,000 in population, and there exists 
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no comparable analysis for smaller units. Govern- 
mental relationships of state and federal libraries 
should also be studied, though the investigation by 
Veit (61) on state supervision of libraries in American 
states partially closed this gap. No thoroughgoing 
study of county library government is as yet available. 

Library administration. It would be difficult to set 
down a series of principles of library administration 
established by objective inquiry. One may Say only 
that certain practices and procedures have been found 
to work and thus have acquired a pragmatic sanction. 
For example, it is generally agreed that public libraries 
should devote 65 per cent of expenditures to salaries 
and wages, 23 per cent to books, periodicals, and 
binding, and 12 per cent to remaining necessities. 
These figures have been found trustworthy in practice, 
and thus are accepted as norms or standards. 

Frequently one finds standards that have received a 
more or less official stamp of approval although their 
basis is somewhat tenuous and of doubtful validity. 
The “standard” for library support has been set at 
$1.00 per capita of the population in the community, 
but this figure is said to be the minimum which makes 
possible a satisfactory quality of service. Relatively 
few libraries meet this “standard.” On the other 
hand, one sometimes finds a library receiving well 
over the amount suggested as a standard, but invari- 
ably it is prepared to justify its larger appropriation by 
pointing to greater accomplishment. Until cost studies 
are made which take into account the many variables 
that enter into library service of a specific type as well 
as the subsequent results, it will be impossible to 
state with much definiteness what library support 
Should be. 

A problem related to support is that of size of the 
library unit. Various studies have led to the formula- 
tion that the minimum size of the unit should be 
25,000 in population, with more effective units being 
considerably larger (1). Martin (38) studied sixty 
libraries serving populations ranging from 5000 to 
75,000 to determine how satisfactorily they were 
equipped in book stock and personnel and how effec- 
tively they carried on reader stimulation and guidance. 
He found that these elements of service were not 
regularly encountered in libraries of less than $40,000 
income or in those serving fewer than 50,000 popula- 
tion. Martin recognized, however, that his conclu- 
sions flowed from a generally higher level of service 
called for by his criteria than had been applied in 
earlier studies—hence the larger income and popula- 
tion prescribed as necessary for minimum desirable 
size. 

In the absence of objective standards it is but natu- 
Tal that library administration and service should be 
evaluated in terms of such norms as are generally 
recognized or of the performance of similar institu- 
tions. In some aspects—notably administrative or- 
Eanization—a library may be evaluated in terms of 
Principles which have been established by the science 
of management. Two studies where this approach is 
apparent are the surveys of the Chicago and Cleveland 
public libraries. 
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The most comprehensive discussion of library ad. 
ministration is actually not a treatise directly devoted 
to that subject; instead it is concerned with the opera. 
tion of a single great institution. A Metropolitan 
Library in Action (31) considers virtually every major 
phase of library management and operation, and in its 
descriptions and evaluations it employs techniques 
which are applicable in public libraries Benerally. 
Against a background in which are sketched the social, 
economic, and political factors which dominate the 
community (Chicago), the public library is projected 
and evaluated. Problems of organization, administra- 
tion, and service are Successively studied, and evalua. 
tions lead to specific recommendations. The fact that 
library problems possess an essential universality would 
seem to justify the intensive study of these problems 
as they are presented in a single important library. 

Technical processes. Library technical processes, 
cataloging and classification, though represented by a 
vast literature, have been subjected to relatively little 
research. A few of the studies are here cited to indi- 
cate areas of emphasis. 

Systems of classification have been intensively ana- 
lyzed, to the end of pointing out elements of strength 
and weakness and sometimes of projecting a new sys- 
tem (7). Cataloging codes adopted in different coun- 
tries or libraries have been brought together for pur- 
poses of comparison (26). A few excursions have 
been made into the difficult field of cost analysis in 
the attempt to arrive at unit cost figures which may 
be generally applicable (2, 41, 48). 

The catalog itself as an aid to the library patron 
has been studied in various ways. Kelley (33) ana- 
lyzed the relationship between subject headings and 
classification to show the limitations inherent in a 
classified arrangement of books and the necessity for 
the patron to use other means than the classed catalog 
for his material. Knapp (34) went directly to the 
patron to ascertain the difficulties he experienced in 
using the catalog, and on the basis of her findings 
she offered a number of relevant suggestions together 
with recommendations for further study. 

In recent years, as library collections have grown 
in geometric proportions, many librarians have become 
aware of the inadequacy of their catalogs and classi- 
fication systems; some have undertaken complete or 
partial reclassification, and others have contemplated 
doing so but have hesitated because of the costs in- 
volved. Tauber (57) approached the problem of re- 
cataloging and reclassification from the standpoint of 
values to the library patron balanced against the cost 
of the operation. He found that college faculties Een- 
erally were indifferent about classification, and his 
conclusion was that inferior cataloging and classifica- 
tion systems do not impose sufficient difficulty to 
Warrant wholesale changes, particularly in the light of 
the tremendous expense required. Though he does not 
state categorically that a library should never re- 
classify, he clearly implies that it should not do so 
unless its present system is so antiquated or POON Es 
to interfere seriously with the library’s service to 
scholarship. 
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Finally, attention is called to studies of union cata- 
in the United States. These invaluable guides 
w bibliographical materials multiplied rapidly during 
the 1930's and have been subjected to intensive analy- 
sis in a volume edited by Downs (21). Their location, 
cost, organization, and administration are reported, as 
well as the extent and type of use made of them. It 
was found that a union catalog may be established 
at a cost of six cents or less per title included and may 
be maintained at a cost of four cents per title added. 
Considerations in regard to a national catalog versus 
regional catalogs are resolved in favor of the latter, 
primarily on the score of cost and ease of access. 

Library use. An obvious field of study is the actual 
use made of the library. Data are readily available 
in practically every library, for the maintenance of 
circulation records is standard practice. Unfortunately 
for our knowledge of community reading as related to 
the library, these records are usually kept in such 
broad terms that it is not easy to relate the matter 
read to the reader. It is possible to say what is 
read (or, more accurately, what is circulated), broken 
down into such categories as children’s books, adult 
fiction, and broad nonfictional classes, but only in 
exceptional cases is it possible to say what is read by 
whom. 

The outstanding exception has been the public li- 
brary at Leipzig, with which is affiliated the Institut 
fiir Leser- und Schrifttumskunde. Here records of 
reading were maintained in such a way as to enable 
the study of the reading by specific groups in the 
general population. Thus, Die Lektiire der Frau (29) 
reports the circulation of 12 types of fiction and 22 
types of nonfiction in relation to the personal charac- 
teristics of their borrowers. In the United States 
several studies have been aimed at similar information. 
One made by Waples (62), in New York, based largely 
On book cards from which the borrowers’ identity 
could be ascertained, led to the conclusion that sex and 
Occupation have little effect upon the amount of read- 
ing but do have a considerable effect upon the type of 
reading done. Carnovsky (12) and Krieg (35) studied 
daily circulation over an extended period to identify 
borrowers of specific types of literature. A study of 
EE during the war was made by Carnovsky (10); 
nied an improvement in quality of reading as 
& nn orld Wars I and II and presented evidence 

nds of reading done during wartime. 
nA as any generalization may be permitted 
Tn Te isolated studies, it would be that com- 
SAE H EE as well as library differences are 
fon GR e Treading done by the general popula- 
EY Tt status of reading investigations is 
RY EE problems of motivation for 
EOerns নিই but untouched. Investigations of such 
fects ot ARE as well as those connected with 
Bd Be a are summarized by Waples, Berel- 
reading in লট shaw (66); and Berelson has studied 
munity 55 a to political behavior in one com- 
slightly more * concluded that “library users were 
BOR alive’ to the presidential campaign than 
Sers” but the difference is more likely due to 
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the library patrons’ membership in groups which 
generally “read more, listen more, and talk more.” 

Several analyses have been made of the occupational 
distribution of library users, and though the nature of 
the community exerts an obvious effect upon the pat- 
tern all the studies make clear the predominant pres- 
ence of students, housewives, and, to a lesser extent, 
white-collar workers in the library's clientele. Further- 
more, these groups are represented out of proportion 
to their presence in the general population. Inci- 
dentally, such studies in rural communities are much 
less frequent and should be made. 

The studies of Hofmann, Waples, and others were 
centered largely in the library itself, but it is impor- 
tant to note other studies which were aimed in part at 
least at determining the library's place in the structure 
of popular reading. Here the emphasis is upon read- 
ing regardless of source, and the library assumes im- 
portance as one among several agencies for the dis- 
semination of print. Johnson (32) studied, by house 
to house canvass, the reading of adults in Duluth and 
established that as far as book reading was concerned 
the public library was by far the most important single 
source for the general public. 

The study by Haygood (28) of reading in New York 
comes midway between the Johnson study and the 
community studies mentioned earlier. Haygood’s sam- 
ple was drawn from individuals actually visiting the 
public library and is thus weighted on the side of 
library users. The respondents were asked, however, 
to report their reading regardless of source; hence it 
was possible to draw certain conclusions concerning 
their nonlibrary as well as library reading. Among 
the major results of this study, the following conclu- 
sions are worth noting: 

A cross section of library patrons is not representa- 
tive of the general population but is likely to be 
weighted with young people. The less urban the com- 
munity, the greater is the representation of house- 
wives. Tradesmen and unskilled laborers are generally 
underrepresented, as compared with their numbers in 
the general population. 

Of those who visit a branch library, about one 
fourth come for some sort of reference work. Women 
are more inclined to use the circulation services; men 
use both circulation and reference services, the latter 
much more frequently than do the women. 

Nearly half the people questioned reported that they 
had used the library for at least some of their reading 
during the preceding two months, and three fourths 
indicated that it was their major source. It must be 
remembered, however, that the entire investigation 
was based on reactions of actual library visitors; 
whether the same trends would be apparent if the 
entire population of a community were fairly repre- 
sented remains to be established. 

The reading of books and magazines in two better- 
than-average communities by “the three groups Which 
do most reading in any community, namely, high- 
school students, public-school teachers, and parents of 
high-school students,” was analyzed and related to the 
sources from which the publications were obtained 
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(67). To facilitate generalization, magazines were 
classified by subject and books by fiction and non- 
fiction, by subject categories of both, and by three 
quality levels for fiction. Use of such classifications 
revealed “a general tendency in both communities for 
the quality of students’ reading to improve with age.” 
Similarly, “teachers read more books, a smaller pro- 
portion of fiction, and better fiction than either stu- 
dents or their parents read.” 

The importance of the school and public libraries 
as sources of reading matter is considerable; as be- 
tween the materials borrowed from school and public 
libraries it appeared that “students have, almost al- 
Ways, . . . more beneficial relationships with school 
librarians than with public librarians.” To justify this 
statement, the authors found that “the public library 
sometimes caters to a level of community taste in 
books which increases circulation among students and 
adults at the expense of several more important edu- 
cational values.” ‘The major recommendations for 
improvement were greater cooperation between the 
school library and the public library, more individual 
guidance in reading in the high schools, and more 
judicious book selection in the public libraries. 

“The Public Library Inquiry” now in progress will 
devote attention to reading and library use, bringing 
together the results of studies already made as well 
as reporting patterns based on a nation-wide sample. 

Education for librarianship. In the field of library 
training the major evaluations of existing conditions 
have been made by Williamson (73) and Wilson (74). 
Williamson’s study of the 15 agencies providing library 
training in 1920 emphasized that only eight of them 
were affiliated with academic or teaching institutions; 
that only four were operating on more than $10,000 
annually; and that the average salary of the instructors 
(excluding the directors) was about $2000. Only two 
schools required the bachelor’s degree of its entering 
students. About half the teaching staff were college 
graduates, and four fifths had had no previous teach- 
ing experience. Contrasted with this survey of condi- 
tions in 1920 is Wilson’s study in 1937 of the 26 
accredited library schools throughout the country. He 
found that all of them were affiliated with teaching 
institutions and were organized as regular departments 
in the general administrative scheme of the institutions. 
The average income was $17,000, and faculty salaries 
Were considerably higher than they were in 1920. 
Nearly all the schools required the bachelor’s degree 
before admittance. The faculties showed far better 
academic preparation, with 92 per cent possessing the 
bachelor’s degree, 46 per cent the master’s degree, and 
10 per cent the doctor’s degree. 

Reece’s study (46) represents a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the library-school curriculum and goes far 
toward relating the curriculum to the Objectives and 
practices of the functioning library. A later analysis 
(47) resulted in recasting the curriculum into six major 
areas: library history and objectives; library records — 
physical aspects; library records —use in achieving 
library goals; making and care of library collections; 
management of libraries; and aid to library patrons. 


In recent years numerous criticisms of the Curriculum 
and suggested improvements have appeared; among 
them may be mentioned the published reports by 
Wheeler (70), Danton (19), Beals (4), and Carnovsky 
(13). Animportant survey was made of the University 
of Illinois Library School (39), on the basis of which 
recommendations were made not only for the Uni. 
versity of Illinois but, by extension, for the Reneral 
program of library education. 

Much research remains to be done, however, in 
education for librarianship. The criticisms made are 
largely subjective and fail to produce the evidence for 
the assumption that traditional programs of education 
are inadequate or partially unsuccessful. The relation 
between the course of study and successful practice 
remains to be systematically explored, and the relative 
importance of general, specialized, and professional 
education in the daily operations of libraries of dif- 
ferent types examined. The basic question in this 
area remains: does it make any difference to success- 
ful librarianship whether the practitioner has been 
prepared in one type of educational discipline or in 
another? How measure these differences, and what 
are the implications for library schools and for the 
training program in general? 

Libraries and reading. The studies above reported 
have been almost entirely concerned with the library 
as an institution; they have dealt with historical devel- 
opment and with problems of government, administra- 
tion, general distribution, and use of library facilities, 
In contrast to such studies, there are a number of 
investigations restricted to the major activity to which 
libraries are designed to contribute, namely, reading. 
The clearest explication of this field of research has 
been given by Waples in his People and Print (64). 
There are three important elements in a reading situa- 
tion: the material read, or publication; the source 
from which it was obtained; and the reader. Al- 
though each of these aspects has been subject to con- 
siderable study, it would be premature to claim that 
generalizations of great significance have resulted. In 
the volume referred to, Waples has presented an 
analysis, with sufficient documentation to illustrate, of 
the work done to date on each of the various topics, 
and has indicated numerous areas in which fundamen- 
tal research is all but unknown. The volume as a 
Whole serves as an excellent point of departure for the 
student in the field of reading. 

PUBLICATIONS. Waples cites four aspects of research 
in publications. The first is concerned with study of 
the book (or periodical) as a physical object, and, as 
part of this, research in the history and spread of 
printing. A second aspect is criticism, differentiated 
between critical theory and classification. Critical 
theory is illustrated by the classification of fiction 
With respect to its literary quality and also according 
to the characteristics of its readers (24). Classification 
as librarians best know it consists of placing together 
materials of a common nature, but Waples pointed 
out how classification may be used to distinguish “the 
nature, scope, and trends of any sort of publication 
to the end of fuller knowledge.” In short, classifica- 


of publications in an historical sequence may be 
as a diagnostic of social trends. 
A third subfield under publications concerns their 
as a clue to public opinion. Perhaps the best 
1 study of this nature is that undertaken by Hart (27). 
"Bt is based on the assumption that popular interests 
are reflected in print and that a quantitative check of 
the space given to various subjects constitutes a valid 
Mindex to the extent of interest in them. The assump- 
tjon itself is worthy of investigation. Along with this 
may be cited the possibilities of studying the relation- 
ship between public opinion or prejudice and publica- 
tion statistics. To what extent, for example, do 
tions reflect opinion and current beliefs, and to 
what extent do they contribute to their formation? 

V SOURCES OF SUPPLY. Under this heading Waples 
grouped problems pertaining to the conditions that 
operate to bring publications and readers together. 
Since accessibility determines to such a great extent 
what people read, it is important to know something 
of the distributing agencies (of which the library is 
only one) which, consciously or not, directly affect 
feading choice. Here, then, is the problem of arrang- 
Ling, displaying, and making generally accessible the 

1 materials which are intended to attract the reader's 
attention. Reports on methods of bringing literature 
| to the attention of potential readers are numerous, but 
“controlled investigations to test the effectiveness of 
yarious methods are considerably less frequent. 
ৰ Especially important is it to determine whether dis- 
\ tinguishable groups tend to frequent agencies of a 
Certain type for their reading matter. Waples con- 
© cludes: “Research upon problems of distribution . . . 
Edy distributing agencies in terms of the pub- 
k carried, of the type and amount of reading 
matter Supplied to each important group of readers, 
and of the aims and scope of the important agencies 

in each place” (64). 
‘READERS. A great deal of the work which has been 
in reading is based on grouping readers according 
One or more significant influences and studying the 
Teading pattern of the group so defined. Factors which 
ve been or may be used as differentiae are national- 
TACe, Sex, age, schooling, occupation, income, 
Marital status, and language. What is undoubtedly 
“the most intensive study thus far made of what people 
rested in reading is that reported in Waples 
+ Le ee People Want to Read About (69). 
ii ajor problem was to determine what people 
Would read if they were confronted with an unlimited 
Oice; granted such factors as readability and access- 
ty, on what topics would people prefer to read? 
fe study consisted essentially of preparing a compre- 
r Jensive check list of topics on which groups defined 
1M SuCh terms as age, sex, occupation, education, etc. 
«Could indicate their relative interest. The order of 
erence Of various topics by groups so defined was 
ES cated. Among the more important factors 
K R ifferentiate reading interests were Sex, edu- 
{ রর Occupation, age, and geographic environment. 
Fan to the study of interest, the question of 
1 to actual reading was inevitable. Investi- 
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gation aimed at determining that relationship among a 
group of textile workers was undertaken by Waples 
(65) and led to the conclusion that “no significantly 
positive relationship exists between the subjects of 
most interest and the subjects on which the industrial 
groups do most reading . . . Accessibility and read- 
ability in combination virtually determine what the 
general reader reads.” This conclusion was borne 
out in a later study among college students by Car- 
novsky (14). He found that a relationship between 
interest and reading existed when such factors as 
accessibility and readability prevailed. Interest as such 
is a far less potent force in affecting reading than the 
other two factors in combination. 

Since it would be difficult to secure samples large 
enough so that all the factors which might influence 
reading patterns were represented in sufficient numbers 
to make for reliability, Waples suggests certain 
hypotheses in terms of which readers may be studied. 
These are as follows: 

1. The importance of reading depends upon the 
cultural patterns of the community. 

2. Like-minded people read the same things. 

3. The normal reader's interest in a given subject 
is but dimly reflected by what he actually reads. 

4. The normal reader is more attracted by the style 
than by the subject matter of his reading. 

5. The effects of different sorts of reading can be 
evaluated. 

6. The causes of reading can be explained by indi- 
vidual and group motives. ; 

Here are fields of investigation which have been 
largely neglected by the student. For many of them 
the data will not be easy to collect; in all cases the 
interest of several groups—publishers, distributing 
agencies, Writers, and of course the readers them- 
selves—must be enlisted before substantial progress 
can be made. But they are all fields of great social 

importance, and the fact that they have been but little 
explored should serve as a challenge to the prospective 


student. 
LEON CARNOVSKY 
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LIBRARIES, SCHOOL. For the purposes of this 
report the research has been classified under the fol- 
lowing topics: (a) status of research, (b) history of 
school libraries, (c) distribution and nature of school- 
library facilities, (d) educational functions of school- 
library service, (e) administrative problems, (f) selec- 
tion of materials, (g) methods of evaluation of school- 
library service, and (h) professional education of 
school librarians. For each of these eight subjects 
major findings of a selected group of research studies 
are presented briefly and problems in need of investiga- 
tion are noted. ‘The scope of this article is restricted 
in the following ways: to research about school li- 
braries in the United States, to published research (only 
a of the many unpublished theses are cited), and 
0 research focused directly on the subject of school 
libraries. 

Several related fields of research should be noted 
Since they have a close connection with the area of 
টি librarianship. Inasmuch as the provision and 
5 Tet form a fundamental part of the 
of ন্ট rary program, such subjects as the history 
i সা for children and young people, contempo- 
Hay Pub ishing for youth, content analyses of mate- 
SL for youth, the accessibility and avail- 
Be EE and the media of communication 
libre, CELL relationship to the topic of school- 
Ha Be All investigations dealing with the 
out £ abilities, interests, and needs of children and 
bee People have particular import for the school 
Es nt such studies have been based on the 
Ns library circulation records. Much of the 
tbies টন the field of librarianship as a whole con- 
nny the knowledge of school librarianship; 
leer ese studies include segments that pertain 

ly to school libraries. Investigations that deal 
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with work with children and young people in public 
libraries are particularly significant for school librar- 
ians. These related fields have been excluded on the 
basis that they receive separate treatment in other 
parts of this volume (see LIBRARIES, PUBLIC; READING) 
or that they fall without the scope of any strict defini- 
tion of the term “school libraries.” 

Status of research. Research about school libraries 
has been listed, synthesized, or evaluated by Waples 
(41), Cole (13), Witmer (43), Heaps (19), Butler (7), 
Dawson and Cleary (16), Kirk (23), and Carnovsky (9). 

On the basis of the findings of the above investi- 
gators and on the basis of an analysis made by the 
writer of the research studies in the field, the following 
generalizations can be made about the status of re- 
search: 

1. Although some earlier investigations exist, it can 
be assumed that the period of systematic research 
started around 1927. Since the school-library move- 
ment did not really get under way until 1900 and since 
its main impetus has come since 1920, this recency 
in the development of research can easily be under- 
stood. 

2. Much of the research has taken the form of un- 
published theses and dissertations. 

3. Although at least 269 items have appeared dur- 
ing 1927-1947 that make some claim to research, 
very few studies may be classified as pure research. 
For the period of 1936-1938, Heaps (19) analyzed the 
research methods used and found that the survey 
technique was used in over 90 per cent of the studies. 
This finding is generally applicable to all research in 
the field in that the survey constitutes the method of 
investigation most frequently followed; the percentage 
for all studies would not be as high as 90 per cent, 
however. 

4. Since research in the school-library field still 
remains in a pioneer stage, many problems need in- 
vestigation; some of these problems have been stated 
in detail (9, 19, 43). It is one commentary on the 
status of the research to note that, in the eleven years 
that have elapsed since Witmer’s article (43) was 
published in 1936, the majority of the sixty specific 
problems that she listed that could be explored profit- 
ably by one or several studies have not yet been investi- 
gated systematically. 

5. A lag exists between the theoretical opinion in 
the field and research. Most functions and objectives 
of school-library service have been formulated prag- 
matically on the basis of opinion and experience rather 
than on evidence produced in research. Too, most of 
these judgment values, even after long adoption and 
operation, have not been tested or evaluated through 
the medium of objective investigation. 

6. Certain trends can be noted in the types of school- 
library problems investigated over a period of time. 
During the period of 1927-1932, 58 studies were 
made; during 1933-1937, 101 studies; during 1938- 
1942, 70 studies; and during 1943-1947, 40 studies. 
The period of greatest concentration on research came 
during 1933-1937. In terms of subject matter, the 
general survey of school-library facilities constitutes 
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almost 40 per cent of all studies. Other subjects 
investigated most, in order of frequency, are: admin- 
istrative problems, the use of the library by pupils 
and teachers, teaching the use of the library and its 
resources, and the selection of materials. Over a 
period of time the trend seems to be away from 
studies dealing with facilities or administration toward 
those exploring the functions and use of the library’s 
Services. 

History of school libraries. Three main periods in 
the history of school libraries are described briefly by 
Cecil and Heaps (10): the early period (1835-1876), 
characterized by the rise of school-district libraries in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Michigan; the middle 
period (1876-1900), characterized by the rise of 
public-school and public-library cooperation; and the 
period of rapid growth (1900-1940), characterized 
by the development of libraries under the board of 
education and by the new educational methods that 
made school libraries an essential part of the school 
program. 

Koos (24) in a brief historical summary of state 
participation in public-school library service noted 
that from 1835 through 1855 fourteen states passed 
laws that made it possible for school districts to estab- 
lish libraries; that from 1864 through 1876 eight other 
states passed similar laws; from 1890 through 1899, 
five states; from 1901 through 1910, nine states; and 
from 1911 through 1921, seven states. In 1926 the 
legal codes of 41 states made provision for the estab- 
lishment of public-school libraries. 

Rufsvold (37) traced the development of elementary- 
and secondary-school library service from 1900-1933 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. In the South, 1925 marked 
the turning point in the development of school libra- 
Ties, particularly high-school libraries; after that time 
Progress was noteworthy due to the growing apprecia- 
tion of library service on the part of teachers and 
administrators, development of qualitative as well as 
quantitative standards, provision of school-library 
supervisors, and improved educational, Social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions. 

Unpublished histories of school-library service have 
been written for the following states: Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Reference should be made here to the general his- 
tories of library development in this country and to 
histories of the public library. Since a close connec- 
tion exists between the development of the public li- 
brary and the school library in the school-district li- 
brary movement, the general historical studies include 
much material about the historical background of the 
school library. For example, a report of the United 
States Bureau of Education (1876) (40) contains a 
section that presents an historical sketch of the devel- 
opment of school libraries. 

No comprehensive history of the development of 
school libraries in this country has yet been attempted. 
The following types of investigations are needed: state 
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histories for those states that have not already been 
studied, historical studies of such factors as legislation 
Or certification that have affected the EBrowth and de. 
velopment of school libraries, and an historical treatise 
that is national in scope. These studies should be 
more than chronological reports; they should be 
evaluative and interpretative. The extent, nature, and 
effectiveness of the school-library movement and the 
influence of the socioeconomic and other casual fac. 
tors contributing to its development need intensive 
investigation. 

Distribution and nature of school-library facilities, 
Generalizations drawn from any analysis of the sur. 
veys of school-library facilities over a period of time 
are subject to certain obvious limitations. The studies 
Show a wide range of variation in scope, sample, and 
methodology. Many detailed surveys that might be 
cited as research studies are not mentioned in this 
report because they are out of date or because they 
are too restricted in geographical scope. Six major 
facts about existing conditions, however, may be 
inferred. 

1. In all schools having library service of some type, 
the dominant organizational pattern for secondary 
schools is a centralized library, and that for elemen- 
tary schools, classroom collections (4, 6, 10, 12). 

In the most comprehensive and most recent statisti 
cal report on public-library facilities the following 
facts are reported for conditions existing in 194I- 
42: (a) Of the 63,417 elementary schools reporting, 
16.3 per cent had centralized libraries, 68.0 per cent 
had classroom collections only, 11.5 per cent had loan 
collections only, and 4.2 per cent had no library facili- 
ties. (b) In the 7277 high schools reporting, 90.5 
per cent had centralized libraries, 8.3 per cent had 
classroom collections only, 0.8 per cent had loan 
collections only, and 0.4 per cent had no library facili- 
ties. (c) Of the 4068 combined elementary and high 
schools reporting, 81.3 per cent had centralized librar- 
ies, 15.2 per cent had classroom collections only, 2.9 
per cent had loan collections only, and 0.6 had no 
library facilities (4). 

2. In urban areas, the typical high school has a 
centralized school library and the typical elementary 
school has classroom collections (6, 31). 

3. In rural areas school-library service remains in a 
formative stage and in many parts of the country is 
practically nonexistent. ‘The dominant pattern for 
schools having library service is the classroom col- 
lection. 

Although Beust and Foster (4) found that 91.10 Per 
cent of the schools in rural districts included in their 
study had some type of library service, they noted that 
it was probably true that for many schools from which 
10 replies were received (31 per cent of all schools, 
representing 7,500,000 pupils) no library facilities 
existed. It can also be inferred that many of these 
were in rural areas. Of the schools reporting in rural 
districts, 11.91 per cent had centralized libraries, 40.79 
per cent had classroom collections only, 7.11 Per cent 
had Joan collections only, 31.29 per cent did not 
specify the service (a significant fact and not to be 
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interpreted optimistically), and 8.90 per cent had no 
library facilities. | 
The growth in the number of secondary-school 
iw bis been phenomenal. The influence of state 
standards and of standards of regional accrediting 
associations on this development has been marked (39). 

5. The provision of centralized libraries in elemen- 
tary schools constitutes a recent but growing trend 
(6, 31, 32). 

6. The typical school library does not meet all 
national standards presented for school-library facili- 
ties by the American Association of School Librarians 
of the American Library Association, and a large 
number do not meet all standards of regional accredit- 
ing associations. 

In 1941-42 the average school with a centralized 
library had 1893 volumes (4.51 per pupil); that with 
classroom collections only 274 volumes (3.05 per 
pupil), and that with loan collections only, 256 vol- 
umes (3.01 per pupil) (4). The high-school libraries 
averaged 5.0 books per pupil, the elementary-school 
libraries, 3.2 books per pupil, and the combined ele- 
mentary and high school, 4.9 books per pupil (4). The 
national minimum standards for number of volumes in 
all types of school libraries vary in terms of size of 
enrollment and are as follows: 200 pupils, 10 volumes 
per capita; 500 pupils, 10 per capita; 1000 pupils, 7 
Per capita; 2000 pupils, 5 per capita; 3000 pupils, 4 
per capita, and 5000 pupils, 3 per capita (2). It should 
be noted, however, that 5 books per student has 
been an average in common use. 

{ In 1941-42 expenditures in city systems for school- 
library service (all types) per pupil were as follows: 
books and pamphlets, $0.41; periodicals, $0.04; binding 
and rebinding, $0.04; salaries, $0.88; audio-visual 
materials, $0.01; equipment, $0.02; and other pur- 
Poses, $0.03—a total of $1.43 per pupil, or $0.55 per 
Pupil minus salaries (4). For rural districts expendi- 
tures for school libraries (all types) per pupil were as 
Ste & books and pamphlets, $0.60; periodicals, 
ding and rebinding, $0.02; salaries, $0.31; 
SL টা materials $0.02; equipment, $0.02; and 
he D IpOses $0.03—a total of $1.06 per pupil or 

‘“ Per pupil minus salaries (4). The national stand- 
Ards specify $1.50 per pupil for books and other 
Es materials, supplies, and rebinding. A standard 
$1.00 per py has received wide acceptance is 
Foley দঃ Schools reporting in their survey Beust and 
Boog ১ ন that the high-school libraries em- 
eho full- and part-time librarians; the elemen- 
bees S, 4005 full- and part-time librarians; com- 
NE ey and high schools, 2457 full- and 
STA DLL = le For the centralized libraries 
os nt of the full-time librarians had 24 sem- 
TE 5a more of library training. On the other 
Cant an cent of the part-time librarians in 
oll tS had less than 6 semester hours 
schools are I These figures indicate that not all 

ORE ecting standards. 
til plete picture of the extent, amount, and 


of library service accessible to children and young 
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people is now available. A national survey of this 
type, complete in coverage (both as to library service 
for children and young people in schools as well as in 
public libraries) and evaluative in treatment, is needed 
for the effective planning of library service to youth. 

Educational functions of school-library service. Re- 
search in this area falls in three categories: (a) objec- 
tives of school-library service, (b) teaching the use of 
the library and its resources, and (c) use of the library. 

OBJECTIVES. Johnson (21) found that the functions 
of secondary-school libraries reported by 352 princi- 
pals, teacher-librarians, and librarians were (with 
frequency of votes): to enrich the curriculum and 
supply reference material, 262; to provide for worthy 
use of leisure time, 244; to train pupils in the use of 
books and the library, 139; to serve as a centralizing 
agency for the school, 35; to train for character, 25; 
to serve teachers, 24; and to assist in the guidance 
program of the school, 10. 

In the 13 years that elapsed between the publication 
of the Johnson study (1932) and the national stand- 
ards of the American Association of School Librarians 
of the American Library Association (2), which also 
contain a statement of objectives and functions of the 
school library, considerable progress can be noted in 
the interpretation of the educational functions of 
school libraries. Although the objectives in the na- 
tional standards are not derived from systematic re- 
search, they are based on opinions gathered from 
experts in the field and on good school-library practice. 

A symposium (33) of outstanding existing practices 
and developments, summarized from data contained 
in questionnaires returned from 165 New Jersey junior 
and senior high schools, reports that the school li- 
brarian is a teacher and must be in close contact with 
all aspects of the school program; the school library 
represents a unique type of service, with high educa- 
tional content; the school library is not a replica of 
the public library and procedures used in public libra- 
ries might not be the best for school purposes; the 
school librarian should encourage pupils to participate 
in the management of the library and should survey 
and know well reading and other needs of teachers 
and pupils; librarians should explore objectively the 
relative values of different methods of teaching the 
use of books and libraries, the use of audio-visual 
materials, the relation of expenditures for the school 
library and other school expenditures; teachers should 
know more about and make more use of the school 
library in their teaching activities; the training of 
teachers should include content about materials and 
libraries. The results of this study show the school 
library to be an active educational agency cooperating 
in all parts of the school program and contributing 
directly to the growth of boys and girls. The princi- 
ples presented are derived from objective evidence 
and are documented with examples of successful 
practice. 

The effects of the war, as they necessitated changes 
and adaptations in the functions and services of the 
secondary-school library, were studied by Butler (8). 
Despite drops in library circulation and use, librarians 
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were busier than ever in meeting urgent demands for 
the provision of new materials, participating in war- 
related activities, providing information, meeting the 
needs of changed reading interests of pupils, and 
adapting to changed teaching methods. 

The specialized functions of the school library in 
the training or practice school connected with teacher- 
training agencies were investigated by Grady (18), 
who found that in the majority of situations studied 
the library facilities were either only approximately 
equal to or were less than those prevailing in a control 
group of superior public-school libraries; and that in 
connection with the contributions of the training- 
school library to the unique functions of the training 
school, the libraries were failing to meet the functions 
of research, experimentation, participation in profes- 
sional activities, and demonstration of best practice. 

One aspect of the functions of the school library 
that has caused considerable controversy is the question 
Whether the library should serve as a study hall. In 
one study it was found that most librarians disapproved 
of a combined study hall-library whereas principals 
favored this combination, and that materials were 
used more in schools with study ball-libraries (21). 
In an unpublished but more recent study (25) a com- 
parison was made of the facilities and services of the 
two types of libraries. In an abstract of the study, the 
investigator reported that “(1) as judged by ability to 
meet standards of regional accrediting agencies, li- 
brary-study halls are as adequately prepared for 
service as are separate libraries; (2) in schools enroll- 
ing less than one thousand pupils, the median attend- 
ance per period in library-study halls is larger than 
for separate libraries; (3) the type of organization is 
apparently an unimportant factor in the use of the 
library room in larger schools; (4) although library- 
study halls are used more frequently for textbook 
study than are separate libraries, there are no signifi- 
cant differences in the uses made of library materials; 
and (5) combining the library and the study hall gives 
rise to a number of problems which are not compen- 
sated for by increased use of library resources. Some 
of these problems are: the librarian is usually required 
to assume the duties of the study-hall supervisor in 
addition to full-time library work; the combination 
frequently results in overcrowding the library; the 
combined plan tends to formalize library atmosphere; 
and the combined plan may limit the opportunity to 
give formal library instruction.” A survey of 2778 ac- 
credited high schools showed that 775 libraries were in 
study halls, 1451 in a regular library, and in the re- 
maining 552 schools some other provision was made 
(12). 

Problems requiring investigation in the area of the 
functions and objectives of the school library include: 
measurement of actual effects of library service upon 
the growth of children; demonstration through con- 
trol studies of the educational benefits of library serv- 
ice, as shown in the reading patterns and achievement 
of children with and without school-library service and 
Of children in the same school before and after intro- 
duction of library service; case studies of demonstra- 
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tion libraries; structure of realistic measures of evalua. 
tion of the educational services of school libraries; ob 
jective formulation of the functions of the school 
library in the general guidance program of the school; 
case histories of instances of such guidance of indi 
vidual pupils; and further inquiry into the question of 
whether libraries should be study laboratories (in 
terms of new developments in this field). 

No published research has appeared regarding the 
functions, methods, and effectiveness of reading guid- 
ance in the school library, although much has been 
written of a theoretical or descriptive nature on the 
subject. Rasche (34) in an early study described 
methods used by librarians to motivate, stimulate, 
and improve reading. Case studies that describe the 
methods used by librarians in guiding the reading of 
individual students represent the most needed form 
of research; these cases should note the basic problem, 
techniques employed, and effects. Methods for deter- 
mining the specific functions and effectiveness of the 
reading-guidance program of the school library would 
also prove useful. The functions of the school library 
in the total reading program of the school, the degree 
to which school librarians are meeting these functions, 
and the causal factors which facilitate or hinder their 
progress should be carefully studied. 

TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. The relative 
effectiveness of teaching the use of the library and its 
resources by means of instruction integrated with 
classroom teaching in the subject areas and by means 
of units or courses of library instruction taught inde- 
pendently was studied by Brooks (5). On the basis of 
an analysis of the types of library use and the types of 
library materials needed by high-school students in 
social-studies courses and an analysis of typical inde- 
pendent courses of study in library instruction, Brooks 
concluded that the integrated method of library in- 
struction was the more educationally sound. She 
found that the success of integrated instruction de- 
pended upon adequate library staff and upon a c0- 
operative faculty versed in the use of the library and 
with a knowledge of its resources. i 

There being no adequately standardized test avail- 
able for the investigation of differences in student com- 
petence in the use of the library, Reed (35) constructed 
and validated such tests, utilizing the methods and 
procedures provided by experts in the field of educa- 
tional measurement. In giving the tests to a group 
of students, Reed found a relatively greater ability on 
the part of students to locate individual books than 
to use effectively the contents of reference books. 
The need for a more detailed analysis of the problem 
of library skills was shown. 

Achievement on library tests was shown to correlate 
highly with mental age, educational age, and attain- 
ment in reading in a study of 130 elementary-school 
children; the pupils scoring highest on the library test 
did not tend, however, to withdraw more books from 
the library than those with the lowest scores (29). 

Although much has been written about teaching the 
use of the library, little objective investigation Res 
been made. Topics still in need of exploration are: 
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a comparative study, probably through control-group 
methods, of the effect of integrated methods of teach- 
ing the use of the library and its resources as com- 

with the independent nonintegrated units of 
study; 2 formulation of the skills and content that 
should be taught at the different grade levels, con- 
structed objectively on the basis of student needs and 
abilities; and the construction of tests, both diagnostic 
and achievement, that measure realistically the abilities 
of students to use the library and its resources. 

Use OF THE LIBRARY. From the investigations 
made of this topic three generalizations can be drawn: 
(a) junior- and senior-bigh-school library facilities are 
not used by the majority of students; (b) limitations 
in space and staff are largely responsible for this con- 
dition; (c) high-school students obtain materials from 
three main sources—these being, in order of frequency 
of use, the school library, the public library, and the 
home. 

In a study of two communities having an above- 
average supply of good reading matter and yet rang- 
ing widely in cultural and economic levels, Waples and 
Carnovsky (42) found that high-school students ob- 
tained books from three main sources: school library 
(31.8 and 52.2 per cent), public library (26.8 and 
25.2 per cent), and home (27.1 and 12.9 per cent). 
The schoo! libraries supplied books and magazines of 
better quality than did either the home or the public 
libraries. 

The study reported by Adams (1) in 1936 is one of 
the most comprehensive investigations of library use, 
and many of the findings still remain valid. Adams 
reported that half the students enrolled in junior and 
senior high schools read no books from the school 
library during the semester, the proportion increasing 
in upper grades. Over half of the pupils used the 
library for no purpose during a two-week period 
sample. Library visits for reference reading averaged 
about half of those that were made for nonreference 
Purposes. Newspaper and magazine reading were the 
most popular forms of nonreference reading. In gen- 
eral Adams found that, in terms of the functions of 
school libraries, facilities were not adequately used. 
a affecting this situation included limitations in 
library equipment and organization, inadequate in- 
struction in the use of the library and its resources, 
failure of all departments to motivate use of materials, 
and inadequate size and training of staff. 

2 Johnson (21) found more than 48 per cent 
AN had used the library on a given day 
nn or his study. Newspapers and magazines 

e used more for pleasure reading than for academic 
Na Other findings were not in agreement with 
Hes Ro Johnson also found that inadequate 
hi koko Staff were reported most often by the 
librinics 0 librarians in the 390 outstanding school 
tise as being factors that were the most frequent 

of difficulties in meeting functions and services 

of the library. 
RS es study of the seating capacity of the 
Eiollnient 0 Chicago high schools that had an 
of more than 2500 pupils, Mater (28) 
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found that it would take 1.3 to 4 days in the different 
libraries to admit each student for one 40-minute 
period. In 42 New York high schools of like enroll- 
ment it would take from 1.9 to 9.3 days to serve each 
pupil for one 45-minute period. It should be noted 
that these conditions apply to large schools. 

The national school-library standards recognize the 
principle of multiple libraries in their specifications 
for staff and library quarters in schools of 2000 pupils 
and over (2). 

Investigations needed include: an up-to-date study 
comparable to that made by Adams; intensive study 
of the use of the library during the school day; analy- 
ses of types of use and of the types of service per- 
formed by librarians (i.e. reference work, reading 
guidance, and similar activities); analyses of requests 
for help or materials that could not be supplied by 
the library and the reasons therefor; an objective study 
of the use of classroom collections that tests the 
theories relating to the centralization or decentralization 
of library materials; intensive studies of the actual and 
potential use of the library by teachers for their own 
purposes and the methods employed by them to moti- 
vate their students to use the library; and studies of 
the use made of the public library and the school 
library by students in the same school. 

Since the size and organization of library space 
affect directly both the educational function of the 
school library and the equalization of library service 
to pupils within the school, research on these subjects 
is critically needed. Among the topics for investiga- 
tion are the following: the validity of existing stand- 
ards on housing and equipment, the determination of 
optimum size of a single library room, the number of 
libraries that schools of given size should have, the 
basis on which these multiple-libraries should be or- 
ganized (by subject or by grade level), and the extent 
to which students are now deprived of the use of the 
library during the school day because of inadequate 
facilities. 

Administrative problems. Studies in the general 
field of administration fall into five groups: (a) agen- 
cies of control, (b) finance, (c) staff, (d) technical 
processes, and (e) state participation and regional 
planning. 

AGENCIES OF CONTROL. The question of whether 
the board of education or the public library or a 
combination of both should have administrative con- 
trol of the school library has been discussed exten- 
sively, and almost entirely from a theoretical view- 
point, in the literature on school librarianship. Al- 
though the problem as stated has been settled purely 
on a pragmatic basis (i.e. that the board of education 
should assume responsibility for the provision of 
school-library service), several investigations have 
explored the types of administrative organization 
operating in different situations. 

In a study of administrative aspects of elementary- 
and secondary-school libraries for the year 1936-37 
in 240 city school systems, the results showed that a 
wide variety of patterns existed in the administrative 
organization but that the board of education Was 
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responsible for supplying library services in a large 
majority of the schools (31). In a similar study of 
67 cities (1937-38) Cecil and Heaps (10) reported 
that 78 per cent of the cities had school-board admin- 
istration of school libraries. The report of the 
1941—42 survey (4) records that the school board con- 
trolled 95.2 per cent of the centralized school libra- 
ries; the public-library board, 1.2 per cent; and a 
combination of both boards, 3.6 per cent. 

Brown (6) in his intensive study of elementary- 
school libraries in cities of 10,000 population and 
over found six methods of supplying library service to 
elementary schools: (a) board of education; (b) city 
library board (formal); (c) cooperative—board of 
education and public library; (d) public library (in- 
formal); (e) county library; (f) parent-teacher asso- 
Ciations. Seventy-six per cent of the 918 cities studied 
used the school-board method. The second, third, and 
fourth methods were used more often in large cities; 
the first, fifth, and sixth were used more often in small 
cities. 

The Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Association (22) 
presented ten case studies of communities that had 
different plans of organization but had superior work- 
ing relationships between the schools and the public 
library. The committee stated that the board of edu- 
cation has the basic responsibility for school-library 
service (since the school library forms a part of the 
school program) regardless of what type of plan for 
the provision of school-library service might be ar- 
ranged in any one community. Cooperative working 
relationships between public and school libraries are 
recommended, and the stress on the objective of good 
library service for all children and young people 
rather than an emphasis on administrative machinery 
is noted. 

The question of which agency should have basic 
administrative control of the school library does not 
require further investigation. Several related prob- 
lems, however, still need exploration: the extent and 
nature of duplication of library service to children 
and young people in the school library and in the 
public library; the functions, if any, of the school 
library in providing services to adults in sparsely 
populated communities; evaluation of types of co- 
operative school and public-library relationships in 
the provision of library service to schools in rural 
areas; the implications for school-library service in 
the proposed extended school programs and in the 
community-centered schools and the methods of plan- 
ning needed. 

FINANCE. Existing statements of national, regional, 
and state standards notc whai expenditures should be 
provided for school-library service. Surveys of actual 
expenditures show that the average school library does 
not meet the minimum quantitative standards for 
expenditures. 

From a study (15) made of unit costs of school- 
library service in a group of eleven outstanding high- 
school libraries the following average costs were 
computed: answering a reference or information ques- 
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tion, 5 cents; preparing a bibliography, $1.59; 

a class how to use the library (for one period), 93 
cents; giving advisory service to one person, 4 cents; 
circulating a book, 2 cents; acquiring a title, 31 cents; 
checking in and preparing a periodical, 7 cents; cata. 
loging and classifying a title, 34 cents; cataloging and 
classifying one item of nonbook material, 13 cents. 

The following kinds of investigation would yield 
useful evidence about the financial aspects of school- 
library service: studies similar to the above but includ. 
ing a more representative sample; objective inquiry 
concerning the validity of established standards that 
specify per capita expenditures for books; comparison 
of library costs with other school expenditures; effects 
of increased costs in book production on the amount 
and expenditure of school-library funds; a critical 
analysis of the support of school libraries in terms of 
agency (local, state, federal, and other), need, and 
variations; and formulation and evaluation of stand- 
ards for the expenditure for audio-visual materials in 
the school. 

STAFF. Most state and regional standards specify 
a teacher-librarian or part-time librarian in the small 
school and a full-time, trained librarian in the large 
school. The amount of required library-science train- 
ing Varies—6 to 18 semester hours for part-time li- 
brarians and 24 to 30 semester hours for full-time 
librarians (39). The national standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians have higher re- 
quirements for size of staff and recommend for schools 
of different enrollment the following: 200 pupils, 1 
trained librarian and 1 part-time clerical worker; 500 
pupils, 1 trained librarian and 1 clerical worker; 1000 
pupils, 2 trained librarians and 1 clerical worker; 2000 
pupils, 4 trained librarians and 2 clerical workers; 
3000 pupils, 6 trained librarians and 3 clerical work- 
ers; and 5000 pupils, 10 trained librarians and 5 
clerical workers (2). Results of surveys (see above) 
show that the typical school does not meet these 
standards. 

The North Central Association survey (12) of 
accredited high schools, reported in 1942, showed 
that in 2647 schools the head librarians had the fol- 
lowing library training or certification: library degree, 
523; library certificate, 421; neither degree nor certifi 
cate, 1399; no report, 304, The median salary of 
1865 head librarians was $1310. The median salary 
of head librarians in schools of different sizes Was: 
fewer than 200 pupils, $769; 200-499 pupils, $1163; 
500-999 pupils, $1371; 1000 and more pupils, $1849. 

In 1940 thirty-one states had regulations for the 
certification of school librarians (26), and two other 
states were in the process of formulating such Sug 
gestions. 

In an intensive study of the status of school librar- 
ians in Indiana during the school year of 1943-44, 
Rufsvold (38) found that the increase in the number 
of librarians with training was smaller than it should 
be in view of state requirements but that this condi- 
tion was in large part the effect of the war. Librar- 
ians enjoyed equal status with teachers and were classi- 
fied as teachers in schedules of salaries, provisions for 
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tenure, retirement pensions, vacations, and leaves. 
Only 183 of the 1750 schools allowed the librarian the 
minimum time in actual library service required by 
the standards. Thirty-eight per cent of the schools had 
no librarian or employed a staff member with no li- 
brary training, 49 per cent had librarians who met the 
minimum requirements for certification (16 to 24 
semester hours). 

The generalization that professional librarians spend 
too much time in technical processes, due in large 
measure to inadequate clerical help, was shown to be 
true by Crookston (15) in a study of a selected group of 
outstanding high-school libraries. For all staff mem- 
bers, 90 per cent of their time was given to the perfor- 
mance of technical processes and only 10 per cent for 
such educational services as reference, instruction in 
the library and its resources, and book advisory 
services. For professional staff alone, somewhat more 
than 21 per cent of the time was devoted to reference, 
instruction, and book advisory service. The provision 
of adequate clerical help would enable the librarian to 
spend more time in working directly with teachers and 
pupils. 

Problems in need of investigation include: construc- 
tion of aptitude tests to determine suitability of indi- 
viduals for school-library work; a current study of the 
salaries of school librarians; objective methods that 
appraise realistically the performance of school li- 
brarians; objective testing of the validity of existing 
standards of size of school-library staff; determination 
of the optimum pupil load that school librarians should 
have each class period; and critical analyses of state 
certification requirements in terms of validity of re- 
quirement, consistency of pattern, and effectiveness. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Rue (36) in a study of the 
use of the catalog by students in grades 4 through 8 
found that children do not favor inverted headings or 
Subheads; that they prefer phrases and usually simple 
and popular headings, but that they have been known 
to Choose a scientific term when it was commonly used 
in the curriculum. The terminology of the curricu- 
lum, particularly of the specific assignment, exerts the 
most influence in determining the phraseology used 
by children in looking up information. In compiling 
subject-heading lists for children Rue recommends that 
courses of study and word lists be used in preference 
to subjective judgment. Compound headings do not 
se be difficult for children and are sometimes the 
Hg Orms to use. Inverted headings, on the other 

‘» Are a source of difficulty and should be kept at 
2 minimum. 
সাক for the centralization of technical processes 
efidy HE basis are described in the Bennett (3) 

Te Re is discussed in the following section. 
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Tee, a f or the card catalog that is suited to the 
ade eS and abilities of students in different 
Which CG determination of effective methods by 
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materials in relation to the use of materials. 
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STATE PARTICIPATION AND REGIONAL PLANNING. Most 
states have some provision for state participation in the 
development of the school-library program. At the 
time of the most recent study on this subject (1940), 
21 states had laws that expressly provided for the 
establishment of school libraries; 33 states provided 
for financial support; 41 states had laws providing 
expressly for the care, selection, and use of school- 
books; and 19 had legislation for school librarians (26). 

That the state should participate in the development 
of school-library service is generally recognized. Koos 
(24), in his study published in 1927, reported on the 
activities of the governmental agencies authorized by 
law to provide service to public-school libraries and 
formulated a program of the functions and role of the 
state government in developing a school-library pro- 
gram. He recommended that this function should be 
placed in the state education department; that appro- 
priate legislation to promote a program of school- 
library service and state participation in the develop- 
ment of such a program should be provided; that the 
state agency should prescribe standards for school- 
library service, provide advisory services, promote the 
development of school libraries, evaluate such service, 
and motivate the provision for the training and certifi- 
cation of school librarians and similar activities. ‘These 
principles are upheld in the national standards (2). 

In 1940 Cecil and Heaps (10) presented a resume of 
school-library laws and an overview of types of state 
functions and activities in the school-library field. 
They concluded that state participation in this area 
is effective and desirable and noted strongly the impli- 
cation that the appointment of state school-library 
supervisors is probably the best means to develop 
school libraries. The provision of a state school- 
library supervisor has received general approval. The 
positive influence of state participation and of the 
office of state school-library supervisor has been re- 
ported consistently (2, 10, 37). 

Studies showing factually the values of state partici- 
pation would be useful, particularly controlled com- 
parative investigations of states having no supervision 
and those having such supervision and of a state 
before and after introducing supervision. A study 
that would bring the type of material in Koos up to 
date is needed. Histories and critical analyses of state 
legislation affecting school libraries that interpret the 
factors causing such legislation and that evaluate the 
effects of such legislation on the school-library move- 
ment might well be undertaken. 

Regional planning for school-library service is 
closely related to state participation in school-library 
development. The county or multiple-counties form 
the most common units, and service to school children 
in rural areas is the most typical function. No com- 
prehensive study of rural-school library service or of 
service to school libraries in very small communities 
has been made recently. 

In a conjectural study exploring the possibilities 
of state regional planning and cooperative measures 
for school libraries Bennett (3) formulated a plan for 
improving school-library service in Indiana. A study 
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of the factors affecting school-library service in Indi- 
ana shows the state to be near the average for the 
United States as a whole in income, state tax collec- 
tion, and expenditures for public elementary and high 
schools on a per capita basis. School districts are, for 
the most part, small. In the proposed plan the two 
main functions of regional administration of school- 
library service would be (a) centralization of per- 
formance of technical library processes in order to free 
the librarian for more work with the students and 
teachers and (b) regional supervision of school-library 
service to stimulate and assist school librarians and 
others concerned with all parts of the reading and 
library programs. These functions would be carried 
out by a plan of dividing the state into nine regions, 
each of which would have an advisory and supervisory 
school-library office under the general direction of the 
state school-library supervisor. In each office the re- 
Eional school-library supervisor would provide advisory 
services, maintain a sample collection of materials for 
the use and examination of school librarians in the 
region, provide centralized cataloging, and direct 
pooled buying of books and other materials. Although 
designed for Indiana, the plan is applicable to other 
states by modifying it to suit local conditions. 

Direct experimentation in the field of regional plan- 
ning and cooperative measures would form a profitable 
type of research. Such studies should evaluate the 
results of the centralization of technical processes and 
should evaluate regional plans for the provision of 
school-library service in rural areas and in small 
communities in terms of values for the equalization of 
library service to youth and for the improvement in 
the performance of the educational functions of 
School-library service. 

Selection of materials, In his study of the use 
of the library Adams (1) found that newspaper and 
magazine reading formed a large part of the pattern 
of student use of the library during the school day and 
that these types of material should be well provided 
for in the library. He also recommended taking 
student interests into consideration in purchasing ma- 
terials and having students participate in book selec- 
tion. 

From a study and analysis of over 700 titles, Martin 
(27) classified and evaluated some 265 titles and 
recommended specifically 100 titles for junior and 
senior high school. Her work as a whole is a critical 
analysis of magazines and magazine publishing. In 
addition to the material noted above Martin pointed 
Out the need for better magazines for children, the im- 
portance of magazines in school libraries, and the 
necessity for continuous evaluations of magazine con- 
tent. On the basis of her investigation Martin con- 
cluded that study and analysis of magazine content 
Plus competent opinion form the best method for 
evaluation and that these procedures cannot be statis- 
tically codified in any valid way. 

Moreland (30) studied the Eeneral reading interests 
Of students ‘on topics limited to contemporary non- 
fiction. In drawing implications for book Selection he 
recommended that attention be paid more to the 
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purchase of readable books on subjects of interest to 
young people and less to the purchase of books based 
On a critical analysis of the literary qualities of the 
books without regard to the subject interest. 

In the inquiry on how the war had affected school 
libraries, it was found that one of the major changes 
in library service related to the provision and selec. 
tion of materials. These changes included getting 
materials for new courses, emphasizing pamphlets and 
other nonbook materials, obtaining materials quickly, 
and revising policies in terms of buying material that 
would be quickly out of date or that would be highly 
specialized for a small collection. The service given 
by librarians during this period in selecting titles from 
a vast amount of material published, in helping teach- 
ers locate materials, in meeting current needs of stu. 
dents, and in performing many other activities demon- 
strated vividly how essential the school library is in 
the school program and produced new concepts of 
methods of selecting materials that will continue in the 
future (8). 

Studies needed include the formulation of methods 
for evaluating the materials collected in terms of 
Scope, adequacy, and function; investigations that test 
the validity of existing standards for book collections; 
critical appraisals of the content and use of standard 
lists of books and book selection aids and of the 
methods employed in the compilation of such lists; 
the provision and use of audio-visual materials in the 
library (both as to their use in the library by in- 
dividual pupils during the school day and as to the 
functions of the library in assuming the direction for 
the provision of audio-visual materials in the school as 
a whole); trends in book selection and book circula- 
tion; the functions and services of regional materials 
centers; and the critical analysis of the functions, 
methods, and values of book-reviewing media for 
literature for children and young people. 

Methods of evaluation of school-library service. 
Although some studies are in progress in which tech- 
niques for the evaluation of school libraries are being 
devised and tested scientifically, most of the material 
on evaluation represents theoretical opinion, formu- 
lated and accepted on the grounds of experience. 

The most common form of evaluating school- 
library service is that of measuring the library against 
the various state standards for school libraries and the 
standards for school libraries formulated by the re- 
gional accrediting associations. In the main these 
standards refer to book collection, budget, size and 
training of staff, and housing and equipment and do 
not specify services. Standards may be quantitative, 
qualitative, evaluative, or a combination thereof. 
trend is toward qualitative standards. Four regiona 
accrediting associations have standards for secondary- 
school libraries; 31 states have definite standards for 
secondary-school libraries and 10 states have definite 
standards for elementary-school libraries (39). The 
American Association of School Librarians of 5 
American Library Association has formulated nations 
standards. 

Historically, the Certain report (11) on standards 
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for high-school libraries had as much influence on the 
development of school-library service as any single 
document. These standards resulted from an in- 
vestigation of conditions in high-school libraries in 
1916 and the effort to improve these conditions. 

The outstanding study, and probably the only one 
representing the outcome of research in evaluation 
methodology, is the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (14). Its purpose was to study the 
school as a whole in terms of quality, not in the 
quantitative terms that had been used for previous 
standards. The library was not treated separately but 
as 2 part of a total school evaluation, and consequently 
different aspects of library service were considered 
in different parts of the whole evaluation program. 
However, the demand from librarians for a single 
volume on the school library was so insistent that all 
material relating to the library in the school was as- 
sembled and printed in one pamphlet. The areas 
covered are, in general, those of the old standards, i.e. 
size and range of collection, size and training of staff, 
size and location of quarters, book-selection methods, 
number of students served by library each period, and 
similar factors. The minute details and exact specifica- 
tions of the standards have been replaced by evaluative 
criteria which are made up of a series of statements 
of worth-while achievement and descriptions of accept- 
able library service. As the criteria are drawn Up, 
each section may be scored numerically and then 
translated into graphic form in a series of thermom- 
eters that show the “educational temperature” of the 
library. This has been done for 200 experimental 
schools, and the “educational temperature” of the 
median school has been published. By the use of 
these thermometers any school may determine the 
status of its library in relation to that of other school 
libraries of the same type, size, Or region. This system 
of Visual presentation permits a school library to check 
itself against previous scores and thus to gauge the 
degree of its growth from year to year. 

The relatively new national standards (2), formu- 
lated by the American Association of School Librarians 
of the American Library Association, do not con- 
stitute research, but they do represent pooled judg- 
ments of authorities from all over the country. These 
standards are noteworthy for qualitative statements 
concerning the educational functions of the library and 
NG program of the library and for quantitative 
ৰ Hi that, through specifications for staff, quarters, 
dynes rr would permit a school library to develop 
etotive ic program for pupils and teachers more 

y than has been true in the past. 

En SNe have produced positive results in the 
Bille a of school! libraries has been shown. Diffi- 
TEN NEES school-library standards include: 
Ghithe one ae of the value of school libraries 
ee 0! school officials, lack of financial ability 
he RA standards, and difficulties inherent in 
ete % themselves (39). Some results of school- 
mentary ire include: increased interest in ele- 
igor aa . Secondary-school libraries, an awaken- 

ealization of the library’s contribution by 
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school administrators, employment of school-library 
specialists in state departments of education, improved 
library conditions resulting in many cases in better 
teaching methods, increase in training programs for 
teacher-librarians, an increase in the number of school 
libraries, and improvement in their equipment (39). 

In appraising the effects of standards, Spain com- 
pared the findings of two surveys of libraries in 
accredited high schools of the Southern Association, 
the first being made in 1930 and the second in 1940. 
(Spain’s sources of information were Libraries in the 
Accredited High Schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, by 
Doak S. Campbell, and “Report of Library Com- 
mittee” by J. Henry Highsmith.) In 1930 none of the 
922 high schools surveyed met all six standards of the 
Association; in 1940, of the 1197 schools surveyed 
66.4 per cent met all six standards. As Spain points 
out, more schools met all library standards in 1940 
than met any one standard in 1930. 

Areas for further investigation include the follow- 
ing: most state and regional quantitative standards 
were not formulated on the basis of objective evidence 
and therefore need realistic appraisal as to their 
validity; this is true also of the national standards of 
the American Association of School Librarians. 
Although the effects of standards are known to be 
extensive and positive, it would be interesting to study 
more comprehensively the exact nature, degree, and 
extent of these effects. Methods for applying the 
qualitative standards and measuring the library's 
achievements have never been precisely formulated 
and consequently measurement has been difficult. 
Criteria for the evaluation of certain types of school 
libraries, such as the laboratory-school library or the 
large school library, need to be formulated. Studies of 
demonstration libraries might yield useful evidence in 
the area of evaluation; and again controlled studies 
showing the measurable difference between situations 
having good library service and those having poor or 
no service would be useful. 

Professional education of school librarians. The 
question of professional training for school librarians 
forms a part of the general consideration of education 
for all librarians (see LIBRARIES, PUBLIC). The only 
intensive study dealing entirely with the training of 
school librarians is that made by Fargo (17) in which 
proposed curriculums for school librarians were for- 
mulated on the basis of an analysis of functions per- 
formed by school librarians (62 major ones, many 
of which have numerous subdivisions), standards, 
certification, positions open to school librarians, and 
changes in school-library patterns and in library 
schools. Closely related to the subject of education 
for school librarians is the matter of what content, 
dealing with the school library and its resources, should 
be included in the preparation of teachers. Ina study 
of 153 teacher-training agencies in 1940-41 only 
40.6 per cent of the schools offered courses for 
prospective secondary-school teachers relating to 
adolescent literature, the use of the library and its 
resources in teaching, and similar subjects (20). 
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It should be noted that a comprehensive study of 
the education of librarians working with children and 
young people is now in progress and is being carried 
on under the auspices of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People of the American Library 
Association. From the results of this investigation 
much needed evidence should be obtained: content of 
general and specialized education needed in the train- 
ing of school librarians; the relation of the training 
of school librarians to that for other librarians; the 
types of new programs now available in library schools 
for school librarians and the degree to which these 
meet the criteria for recommended training; the con- 
tent of the library and its resources that should go into 
the training of teachers; and the types of planning 
needed to assure effective programs of professional 
education. 

Conclusion. Major findings of significant studies 
have been noted and some types of needed investiga- 
tions have been pointed out. In summary, certain 
facts should be stressed again: (a) systematic re- 
Search in the field has not been extensive; (b) many, 
if not most, basic problems still require investigation; 
(c) the findings of research do not necessarily reflect 
currently accepted theories and practices of school 
librarianship in their entirety, since research studies 
have been limited in number and since experience and 
judgment have been the methods through which the 
philosophy and methodology of school librarianship 
have largely been formed; (d) a systematic program 
of research should be developed in the field and a 
method of communicating the results of the research 
to school librarians and other educators should be de- 
veloped—too many studies in the past have never 
been reported to the group and duplication of topics 
has also resulted from a lack of effective communica- 
tion. There is evidence, however, of an active in- 
terest in exploring objectively the functions of school 
librarianship, and it seems assured that the program 
of research in this area will be developed extensively 
and vigorously in the immediate future. 

FRANCES HENNE 
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a MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS. The term 
marks” is here employed to refer to letters, per cents, 
and other means used to record and to report to pupils, 
Parents, or others concerned the status of pupils in 
those achievements, activities, and characteristics which 
the school evaluates. Marks, rather commonly but 
undesirably referred to as “grades,” are most fre- 
quently connected with the measurement of achieve- 
ment in school subjects but may apply to behavior, 
attitudes, and other traits. ‘They may be given upon 
a oral recitations, tests, themes, notebooks, and 
eT evidences of pupil activity, or they may be based 
0 all such evidences for a given period, such as a 
yo a LE a month, six weeks, a semester, or a 
Et are to be distinguished from scores in 
Hl 2 atter are ordinarily evaluations (measures) 
BEd Performances on a test or other exercise ex- 
ER REE or other terms not necessarily the 
Hn Ose used for reports to those interested: 
ALG pupil answers correctly 37 of 50 questions on 
LT iE test, his score is ordinarily 37; but his 
OG Hep at test might be 74 per cent, D, poor, or 
RE er similar symbol or expression defined by the 
Dg system. 

I concerning school marks did not become 

Y Significant until after the beginning of the 
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present century. Since that time they have received 
much attention either per se or in their relationship to 
such other topics and movements as educational 
measurement, liberal and progressive tendencies in cur- 
riculum construction, and methods of teaching. Most 
of the writings since 1938 are so similar to earlier 
published material that little has been added to either 
research or opinion in this area. 

From time to time a number of summaries and 
bibliographies have appeared. Among the earliest of 
the former are two by Rugg (63, 64) and, of the latter, 
one by Zerbe (93). Later Kerr (37), Proffitt (60), 
Crooks (14), Ayer (2), Bixler (9, 10), Heck (27, 28), 
Lamson (39), and Wrinkle (88) published summaries 
accompanied by bibliographies. None of the latest 
three or four is highly critical, but one identifies 4 
trends and another study (39) not only summarizes 33 
studies at the college level during 1930-38 but offers 
9 recommendations. Odell (54) prepared an annotated 
bibliography including most of the significant articles 
up to 1929, and Gray (25) listed 25 research studies 
during 1939-40. 

The research in this area has been concerned mainly 
with the factors which determine marks; the nature 
of marking systems employed; the actual distribution 
of marks; reliability and validity of marks; differences 
in marking among teachers, departments, and schools; 
correlations of marks with various other items of 
information; the ability of students to mark them- 
selves; and, finally, the characteristics of a marking 
system. Actual research has dealt largely with what 
is, but there has been much discussion of what 
should be. 

Factors affecting marks. The general conclusion to 
be drawn from studies of the factors which determine 
marks, as summarized by Rugg (63), Crooks (14), and 
others, is that teachers intend to base their marks 
primarily on actual achievement or accomplishment in 
school subjects but that many extraneous factors, such 
as Norsted (50) and Tyson (84) have listed, influence 
the determinations. Palm (57), Herron (29), and 
others collected data which show that a large fraction 
of teachers, in some cases a considerable majority, 
consciously consider effort, attitude, and other factors 
in assigning marks in school subjects and also that 
many are affected by these factors without realizing it. 
In recent years the tendency to mark on accomplish- 
ment relative to capacity rather than on an absolute 
basis appears to be growing. Furthermore, an increas- 
ing number of those schools which attempt the latter 
also employ one or more supplementary marking 
systems for effort, attitude, and other pertinent 
matters. In some schools the lowest passing mark is 
given primarily for effort, whereas higher ones are 
based on achievement (30). 

Analyses of what teachers mean by achievement or 
accomplishment by Proffitt (60), Owen (56), and 
others show that many factors enter into the total 
concept; these include accuracy, mastery, regularity, 
ability to apply information, ability to study indepen- 
dently, and so forth. Little (43) summarized responses 
from teachers as to what they thought should be the 
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bases of marks and what systems should be used. 
Whether marks should be based on actual achievement 
or should include effort, attitude, and other such 
factors is important in determining how inferior groups 
shall be marked as compared with superior ones or 
industrious pupils of low intelligence as compared 
with indolent ones of high ability. 

Herron (29), Bangs and Greene (3), and Gould (24) 
investigated the components that enter into final marks 
and found that daily classwork generally counts for one 
half or more of the total, short tests and examinations 
usually for one fourth to one third, final examinations 
Ordinarily for about one fourth, and any other elements 
relatively little. In many cases, however, the relative 
Weights assigned these factors are quite different, reach- 
ing as high as three fourths of the total on daily work, 
one half on tests and examinations, and one third on the 
final examination. Many teachers, departments, and 
in some cases whole schools have evolved detailed 
point systems for the scoring of numerous elements 
Which they believe should enter into semester or year 
marks. Two of the most complete have been reported 
by Jeglum (34) and Gierut (22). 

Many studies (see 8, 50, 67) indicate that girls tend 
to receive higher marks than boys, particularly from 
Women teachers. The chief causes do not appear to be 
such factors as capacity, effort, and achievement, but 
rather that boys display more adolescent gaucherie, 
are more aggressive and less compliant, dress less at- 
tractively, and in general are not so well liked by 
most teachers. 

Another question concerning marks is why they are 
employed and what purposes they serve. Billett (8), 
Crooks (14), Wrinkle (88, 89), and others have found 
that the following are the chief purposes in the minds 
of those responsible for giving marks: to inform 
parents and pupils, to provide a basis for determining 
promotion, to provide a basis for determining gradua- 
tion, to indicate areas of pupil weakness requiring 
Special attention, to motivate pupils, to provide a basis 
for awarding honors, to provide means for guidance 
in both choice of subjects in high school and recom- 
mendations concerning college attendance, and to 
provide a basis of determining eligibility for participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. 

Marking systems. Very extensive data have been 
gathered as to the systems of marks in actual use. 
The apparent disagreement of findings is lessened if 
the dates of the investigations are taken into considera- 
tion. The data gathered by Proffitt (60), Billett (8), 
Palm (57), Bangs and Greene (3), Gould (24), and 
Odell (51) show that in elementary and high schools 
there has been an increasing tendency to employ 
systems of from four to seven symbols, usually the 
first letters of the alphabet, rather than per cents. At 
present a majority of such schools follow this practice, 
but many of them also employ definitions or explana- 
tions of the symbols in terms of per cents. Steiner 
(78) reported that 80 per cent of pupils favor 6 rather 
than 2 or 3 marks. A considerable minority of schools 
make some use of a fixed distribution, usually the 
normal, of marks, but relatively few follow it rigidly, 


especially in small classes. Investigations by Nelson 
(48) and Gosch (23) are among those w hich reveal that 
the same conditions hold in colleges and universities 
except that the proportion employing a system of a 
few symbols is much greater, probably at least as high 
as nine tenths. Among schools of all levels a system 
of 5 symbols, 4 of which are passing and one failing, 
is by far the most common. A distinct minority of 
schools make use of plus and minus signs in connection 
with letters. Only a small fraction define their marks 
in words or statements. If all minor differences are 
included, there are over 100 different marking systems 
in use. The proportions set up as ideal by those who 
employ normal or more or less similar curves differ, 
but 7, 24, 38, 24, 7; 10, 20, 40, 20, 10; and 5, 20, 50, 
20, 5, are probably most common. 

The practice of employing only 2 symbols, most 
commonly § and U, is being more frequently ad- 
Vocated and followed, particularly in the lower grades, 
Also the use of descriptive statements to parents ap- 
pears to be increasing. Hull (32), Bramlette (dl), 
Bicknell (7), and Miller (46) are among those who 
have discussed the merits and demerits of such prac- 
tices. Wrinkle (90, 91) reported the results of 5 years 
of experimentation with various systems in the secon- 
dary school at Colorado State Teachers College of 
Education. 

Portwood (59), among others, presented largely 
Subjective evidence that abolishing the failure mark 
is desirable. He stated that so doing resulted in better 
morale and motivation, more teacher attention to 
inferior pupils, and increased interest without off- 
setting disadvantages. 

Distributions of marks. The actual distributions of 
marks given by individual teachers, departments, 
schools, and groups of schools have been reported by 
innumerable investigators. Some of these distributions 
are approximately normal, others symmetrical but not 
normal, but most of them tend to be skewed with 
somewhat more of the highest mark than of the 
failing mark and with a greater bunching of marks 
above than below the median. In general, the more 
mature the individuals being marked the more pro- 
nounced this tendency is. Data to support these 
statements have been compiled by Rugg (63), Finkel- 
stein (21), Kerr (37), Dearborn (15), and many others. 
An excellent explanation as to why marks so fre- 
quently form skewed distributions has been presented 
by Banker (4). k 

Differences in marking. A number of the studies 
to which reference has already been made, as well 
as others, show very noticeable differences among 
teachers, departments, and schools in their distribu- 
tions of marks even when they are employing what 
is supposed to be the same system. Rugg (63), Obison 
(S55), Dearborn (15), Starch (73, 74), Kelly (36), Law- 
son (41), McLemore (44), and Perry (58) are among 
those. Who have presented such evidence. The dif- 
ference in marking standards is often as great 28 
slightly more than one whole letter in a four-letter 
system or as 11 per cent in a per cent system. Where 
a typical five-letter system is used, the per cents of the 
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highest letter are likely to vary from 0, or near 0, 
to 40 or more; of the next to the highest from about 
10 to 50 or more; and of the failure mark from 0 up 
to 25 or more. There is some tendency for marks 
in foreign languages, especially Latin, and in mathe- 
matics and other academic subjects to be low, and for 
those in shop courses, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, music, and art to be high, but there are many 
exceptions to this in particular schools. 

Correlations with marks. Many correlations in- 
volving marks have been computed. Ross (61), for 
example, found that the coefficients of correlation 
between elementary- and high-school marks in single 
similar subjects ranged from —.38 to +.54 (median 
4.39) with, on the whole, the highest coefficients in 
English. The correlations between average marks at 
the two levels are usually higher, their central ten- 
dency being above .50. Studies of secondary-school 
and college marks by Stoddard (79), Segel (68), Segel 
and Proffitt (69), Odell (52, 53), Hartson (26), and 
others reveal about the same relationship, but in a few 
cases coefficients of .70 and above have been obtained. 
In general, the correlations of similar academic sub- 
jects at the two levels are higher than those between 
similar nonacademic subjects. 

Another type of correlation studied has been that 
between marks given in successive semesters or years 
in the same school. As reported by Taylor and Con- 
stance (81), Ferguson and Crooks (20), and others, 
these coefficients are somewhat higher than those 
Mentioned in the preceding paragraph, occasionally 
exceeding .80 and frequently averaging as high as .60. 
It appears to make little difference whether the marks 
Correlated are given by the same instructor or by dif- 
ferent instructors within the same department. Tf the 
Semesters are not continuous, but separated by a time 
interval, the correlation decreases about .05 for each 
additional semester that intervenes. 


Many of these studies as well as others give the 
correlation of marks with age; among these Segel 
and Proffitt’s (69), Ohlson’s (55), and Odell’s (52) are 
typical. They report coefficients ranging from very 
Slightly positive to almost —.50. 

[1 Bates (6) and Obhlson (55) are two of the numerous 
MVestigators who have reported correlations of marks 
es different subjects carried at the same time. 
ese range from close to .00 up to about .90. In 
সঃ those between subjects that evidently have 
Rr in common, such as English and a foreign 
oD Latin and French, physics and chemistry, 
Le ee highest, and those between uch subjects as 
ence and industrial arts, English and industrial arts, 
English and home evonomics are the lowest. 
CR Of the previously mentioned studies involving 
So I Such as those by Oblson (55), Bixler (9), 
fd 5 (79), Segel (68), Odell (52, 53), Hartson (26), 
Patel En and Crooks (20), report coefficients 
school marks and intelligence-test scores; 
raat range from near .00 to about .60, 
In in a few cases they exceed the latter figure. 
Seneral, the more academic subjects yield the 
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higher correlations, as also do studies involving marks 
made soon after entering high school or college. 

Correlations of marks with scores on college- 
entrance examinations, standard tests, and other in- 
struments of this sort have frequently been computed 
and exhibit a range about the same as that with in- 
telligence tests. Likewise, correlations with ratings on 
such traits as industry, initiative, attention, and general 
attitudes have often been made and yield about the 
same range of coefficients. Sartain (66) found very 
low correlations between marks and scale ratings for 
interest, value, and difficulty. 

Ability of students to mark themselves. Clark (13) 
and Landis and Cushman (40) are among those who 
have investigated the agreement between marks given 
by teachers and those which students give themselves. 
It appears to make little difference whether the latter 
are college or high-school students or whether the 
marks are upon a single examination or a whole 
semester's work. Where a five-symbol system is em- 
ployed, from 50 to 80 per cent of the students usually 
award themselves the same marks as do their in- 
structors, and, of the remainder, two or three times 
as many think that their marks are too low as think 
that they are too high. Those who receive the better 
marks usually agree with the instructors or rate them- 
selves slightly too low, whereas those who receive the 
poorer marks have a considerable tendency to rate 
themselves too high. Coefficients of correlation be- 
tween students’ self-given marks and those of their 
instructors range from .60 to .80. 

Reliability and validity. Most of the studies of the 
reliability of marks, such as the well-known ones by 
Starch and Elliott (75, 76, 77) and Kelly (36), have 
dealt with marks given single examination papers and 
are dealt with elsewhere. (See EXAMINATIONS.) No 
significant data exist which indicate directly the 
reliability of a mark based upon a whole term's, 
semester's, or year's work. Such evidence as is avail- 
able from studies of correlations between marks given 
by the same teacher to the same individuals in suc- 
cessive courses, from studies between marks actually 
received and those students think they should receive, 
and from other sources seems to justify the conclusion 
that the usual reliability of semester marks is indicated 
by a coefficient of from .70 to .80, perhaps even of 
from .80 to .90. 

Just as in the case of reliability, so in the case of 
validity, data which directly answer the question of 
“How much?” are lacking. However, correlations 
with other marks in the same subject, with standard 
test scores, with students’ estimates of the marks they 
deserve, and so forth appear to warrant the statement 
that the degree of validity as a measure of mastery of 
subject matter is fairly high, probably on the average 
at least not below that represented by a coefficient of 
correlation of .70 and in many cases much higher. 

Desirability of a marking system. The question has 
often been raised as to whether marks should ‘be em- 
ployed at all. There are practically no valid data 
which bear upon this point, but many critical dis- 
cussions and some summaries of opinion have ap- 
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peared. Brooks (12) and DeZouche (17) made forcible 
presentations of the arguments against marks and 
Eye (18) of those in their favor. Crooks (14) and 
Little (43) summarized both sides of the question. The 
former arrived at the conclusion that it is the misuse 
of marks rather than marks themselves that is ob- 
jectionable. Norsted (50) presented a consensus to 
the effect that the measurement of achievement is 
necessary, that a detailed cumulative record of marks 
and similar information is useful, that the use of 
marks has more good than bad effects, that antisocial 
factors appear whether marks are employed or not, 
and that marks often stimulate pupils to do better 
Work. Supporting argument has been set forth by 
Linder (42). 

Tiegs (83), Barton (5), and Fay (19) have in- 
vestigated the attitudes of elementary-school pupils, 
high-school pupils, and college students respectively 
toward marks. Tiegs (83) found that 90 per cent of 
intermediate-grade Pupils tried harder because of good 
marks and 97 per cent because of Poor marks. Barton 
(5) found that slightly more high-school pupils believed 
marks a fair indication of their accomplishment than 
did not so believe; that 55 Per cent believed that they 
did not get their highest marks in the Subjects which 
they studied most; that about half thought their marks 
fair as compared with those given other pupils; that 
equal numbers thought that teachers carefully con- 
sider or do not carefully consider the marks given 
pupils; that 51 per cent claimed that high marks 
stimulated them to better Work, but 72 per cent stated 
that they asked themselves Why they received low 
marks and were usually stimulated by them; and that 
55 per cent believed that they would not work so hard 
if they did not receive marks. A few sex differences 
appeared: boys were more inclined to be stimulated 
by low marks; girls more often thought that the marks 
received were fair, that teachers considered marks 
carefully, and that initial low marks caused harder 
Work. Fay’s rather limited study (19) indicated that 
A students do much better When told their marks, B 
students somewhat better, and C students only slightly 
better. 

Tt has often been proposed that instead of marks 
Such means as descriptive statements, check lists, 
anecdotal records, personal interviews, and so on be 
employed. An outstanding research along this line 
is that of Wrinkle (88, 91, 92), which, however, has 
not led to detailed specific recommendations. 

Characteristics of a good marking system. There 
have been countless recommendations made by those 
Who have studied the question as to what should be 
the characteristics of a desirable marking system. As 
reported by Rugg (63, 64), Norsted (50), and Bangs 
and Greene (3), a very large majority of the expressed 
Opinions of those who may be considered experts in 
this field as well as a smaller majority of school ad- 
ministrators and others whose Opinions have been 
collected favor a System of from 3 to 7 letters, with 
5 decidedly preferred to any other number. Some- 
What less strongly these Opinions favor the normal dis- 
tribution as applicable to large groups and as a general 


guide for smaller groups, procedures for making marks 
as Objective measures of achievement as Possible, and 
the adoption of a standard system, or at least com- 
parable systems, in different schools so as to eliminate 
the difficulty in interpreting marks when individuals 
leave one school and enter another. Starch (73, 74) 
has supported the use of Only a few symbols by 
statistical evidence that on the Ordinary per cent scale 
a difference of 7 Per cent or possibly 5 per cent is the 
Smallest that can be determined with reasonable reli 
ability. 

Although at least a loose adherence to a normal 
distribution is generally recommended, there have been 
many objections filed against it. The data offered to 
support it, by Dearborn (15), Thorndike and Bregman 
(82), and others, are generally such as to show that 
the distributions of many types of biological and 
mental data, especially intelligence-test results, are 
normal, or very nearly so, in shape. On the other 
hand, Rugg (63, 64) and others have presented data 
showing that this does not hold in many cases and 
have urged that the factors affecting marks are not, 
On logical grounds, such as to Justify the assumption 
of normality. Crooks (14) has rather well summarized 
the arguments on both sides. 

A number of investigators, among whom are Van- 
dervelde (85), Spence (72), Newson (49), Snyder (71), 
and Wenrick (87), urge that, although the normal 
curve should be taken as the general distribution to 
be followed, it should be modified or corrected for 
particular groups as they differ from pupils in general 
in their intelligence, and suggest means of doing so. 
Weld (86) and Kyte (38) recognized a number of types 
Of distributions of marks assigned by teachers and sug- 
gested how the several types of distributions should be 
improved. { 

Among the many methods of changing scores into 
marks which have been proposed, two are most fre- 
quently used. One is merely arranging scores in 
order and then changing them into marks according 
to an adopted distribution. The other, which has been 
explained by many writers, including Spence (72) and 
Symonds (80), is usually called the standard-, Or Z-, 
score method. It involves expressing scores in terms 
Of their distances from the mean in standard deviation 
units and assigning marks accordingly. This method 
as generally employed assumes that a normal dis- 
tribution is in general desirable but allows the marks 
of each group to follow the shape of the actual 
distribution of scores, without, however, making 
any correction for groups that are above or below 
average. 

DeLong (16), Smallenburg (70), and Wrinkle (88, 
90) are some who have stated the desirable charac. 
teristics of a marking system. The chief ones are: 
Significance of its basis; reliability; objectivity; com- 
parability from teacher to teacher, class to class, and 
school to school; ease of use and comprehension; 
specificity; flexibility; and favorable pupil reaction. 
To these some would add that it measure absolute 
achievement, whereas others object to this and would 
substitute relative achievement. A general program 
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of improving a school’s marking system has been out- 
lined by Rugg (64). 

A recommended improvement in marking which for 
2 number of years was much debated, especially as it 
applied to marks in institutions of higher learning, was 
what is usually called the “credit for quality plan.” 
Johnson (35), Meyer (45), and Hughes (31) are among 
those who explained and approved such a plan. Its 
essential feature is that the amount of credit given is 
not one unit for each passing mark, regardless of what 
it is, but is on a sliding scale ranging from perhaps 1.2 
or 1.3 credits for each unit of work in which the 
highest passing mark is earned, down to, perhaps, .8 
for each unit with the lowest passing mark. A num- 
ber of institutions adopted this plan, but there was 
considerable opposition to it based on arguments pre- 
sented by Ruediger (62) and others. At present few 
institutions employ it. Probably the best summary 
statement is by Rugg (65). 

Despite the great amount of attention given to the 
marking system and its improvement, there are very 
few published studies giving even semi-objective data 
as to the results of programs directed to this end. 
Such as there are, by Allen (1), Jaggard (33), and 
others, indicate that, when serious attention has been 
given to the matter and the general principles that 
should govern marking are agreed upon by a group of 
teachers, the marks the members of the group assign 
tend to form distributions much more similar than if 
this has not been done and their reliability is somewhat 
improved. 

In addition to marking pupils’ achievements, many 
schools give marks or ratings on traits or character- 
istics that may be subsumed under the general head 
of school citizenship. Studies, of which Palm’s (57) 
is typical, indicate that somewhat less than half of our 
schools give marks of this type. Miller (47) has 
shown that the weights given different characteristics 
by Various teachers in determining a single citizenship 
mark are decidedly variable. For example, marks on 
Such traits as truancy, cheating, bullying, obscenity, 
and others varied as much as 50 or 60 points on a 
scale of 100. He found that cheating, lying, stealing, 
‘mpudence, defiance, and obscenity are the forms of 
AA Which result in the lowest marks. In gen- 
of FR conclusion seems justified that, When a mark 
ther, Vey 1s given, it is not highly valid. On the 
RL ot some schools make use of rating scales or 
hs hE S with such thoughtfulness and care ‘that 
able S assigned are probably worthy of a consider- 

gree of confidence. 

et research. There are many unanswered 
Hep বং and unsolved problems in this field, some of 
SAI impossible of experimental or objective 
The oH means and methods at present available. 
Hb) Ls of the effects of marks upon those to 
relatively are given, not merely in learning in the 
yy Lo future but upon a much broader basis, is 
er at and merits much study. Much opinion 
reliability 4A but few facts are available. The 
Wi semester marks should be investigated 
£& two or more equally competent persons 


observe, examine, and rate all the work done by a 
group of pupils during that time and by comparing 
their marks. The whole question of whether stand- 
ards for marking should be uniform and fixed or 
adapted to the group should be attacked more thor- 
oughly than it has been, but much of the attack must 
be by clear, critical thinking rather than the use of 
Objective data. Finally, more attention should be 
devoted to learning what results are obtained from 
programs of improvement in the marking system. 
See also EVALUATION; EXAMINATIONS. 
C. W. ODELL 
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MATHEMATICS, SECONDARY. Development 
and status. In the three centuries of American sec- 
ondary education many changes have taken place in 
the fundamental philosophy and in significant prac- 
tices. A consequent evolution in curriculum content 
and teaching techniques has characterized the pro- 
gram of secondary mathematics. Not until the eight- 
eenth century do we find any general recognition of 
arithmetic as a school subject. The subject matter of 
this early period was characterized by its logical ar- 
rangement. Lists of rules were presented to be 
memorized and to be applied rather mechanically to 
dictated problems. The rules and the problems, along 
with their solutions, were recorded by the pupils in 
their ciphering books which were generally used in 
Place of textbooks. The available textbooks, which 
until near the close of the century were editions of 
English arithmetics, were written primarily from the 
utilitarian point of view. See also ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and other mathe- 
matical subjects were incorporated in the broader 
curriculum of the academy for two reasons: their 
Practical values and their value as a mental discipline. 
The needs of the pioneer, however, gave more empha- 
Sls to utilitarian values than to disciplinary and cul- 
tural values. 

The arithmetic and algebra textbooks by Warren 
on, 1821-1825, were based upon Pestalozzian 
i ilosophy and emphasized the introduction of new 

Pics through the use of practical problems and 
Tee) Lo in an instructional pattern that 
Lee ed from the concrete to the abstract. The 
ন Vhs now to replace the mere memorization 
i S by the development of his own rules as gen- 
EO of specific experiences. Thus all prob- 
Hanes designed to give the learner exercise in 
Nona £ rather than memorizing. Such an instruc- 
tion i ogram Was also designed to make the transi- 
ela mM arithmetic to algebra a more gradual and 

process. Similar changes were made in geom- 
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etry by increasing the attention given to intuitive 
geometry and placing more emphasis on original ex- 
ercises and construction problems, with a consequent 
reduction of time and emphasis given to the mere 
dogmatic method of instruction. 

By 1860 the program of the public high school was 
beginning to predominate over that of the academy. 
In the effort to adapt the educational program to meet 
social demands, a great many curriculums were set 
up without the benefit of very careful planning. By 
1890, however, there had evolved a well-defined pro- 
gram of reform in American secondary education. In 
the 1894 report of the Committee of Ten definite 
recommendations were made for the reorganization 
of secondary mathematics. Subsequent groups which 
made significant recommendations were the Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements (1899), the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics (1911-18) (25), the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements (1923) (35), and the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board (1923, 1935) (12). 
In its report (1940) the Joint Commission of the 
Mathematical Association of America, Inc. and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics under- 
took to construct a mathematical curriculum for the 
junior high school, senior high school, and junior 
college which would provide the necessary continuity 
of instruction and yet permit a desirable flexibility of 
administration (26). The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, and the Mathematical 
Association of America have been especially influen- 
tial in shaping and directing the program of secondary 
mathematics. 

The impact of World War I brought to light a 
very marked deficiency in mathematics among the 
inductees into the war-training program. The situa- 
tion became so acute that the United States Office of 
Education, in conjunction with the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, appointed two commit- 
tees to study the problem and make recommendations 
concerning what the schools should do to meet the 
emergency. The report of the first committee (38) 
Was based on a careful analysis of instructional man- 
uals from the Army and Navy; training materials of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; and unit 
courses from the federal-state program for Vocational 
Training for War-Production Workers. This report 
gave attention to the entire program of secondary 
mathematics, with special emphasis on a “Special 
One-Year Course” and a one-semester refresher 
course. The second report (39) undertook to supple- 
ment the first one “by amplifying the suggestions 
offered for the lower levels of mathematics as repre- 
sented in the Special One-Year Course.” The recom- 
mendations of this report, based on informal confer- 
ences with 274 training officers, pertain to the 
minimum mathematical equipment of the inductee. 
Although these two reports were timed for the 
emergency and hence are now somewhat out of date, 
they still retain significance through their implications 
for a more functional program of mathematical in- 
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struction in our schools. Part of this significance lies 
in the close parallel, emphasized by both committees, 
between war-time inductee needs and peacetime civi- 
lian needs in mathematics. Furthermore, the two 
documents furnish a significant part of the back- 
ground of three rather important reports (41) of the 
Commission on Post-War Plans of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. These reports give 
a comprehensive definition of functional competence 
in mathematics, discuss needed revision of emphases 
in mathematical instruction, give a rather comprehen- 
sive picture of the role of mathematics in consumer 
education, and present a significant body of informa- 
tion as a basis for more intelligent guidance of boys 
and girls with respect to their needs for mathematical 
training. All these studies give emphasis to the de- 
mand for a continuation of arithmetical experience 
for the high-school student. 

In addition to the recommendations relative to 
curriculum content and teaching techniques the Inter- 
national Commission (25), the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements (35), the Joint Com- 
mission (26), the Committee on Pre-Induction Courses 
in Mathematics (38), and the Commission on Post-War 
Plans (41) made specific recommendations concerning 
programs for the better preparation of teachers. 

Supplementary to major movements certain other 
developments should be noted: the emphasis given to 
the use of the graph, which has largely developed 
since 1918, the introduction of the concept of func- 
tional dependence as an instructional medium (21), 
and the general-mathematics movement (30). The 
most recent impetus for improved instructional tech- 
niques in mathematics has come from the growing 
realization of the almost unlimited opportunities for 
use of multisensory aids in the mathematics classroom. 

The curriculum. Prior to the advent of the junior 
high school the mathematics course of study in the 
seventh and eighth grades was largely arithmetic 
while that of the ninth grade was algebra. Under 
the influence of the junior-high-school movement the 
tendency has been toward a more generalized explora- 
tory course as the program for these three years (30). 
Integration with other school subjects and environ- 
ment, better articulation between elementary and sec- 
ondary mathematics, motivation to effective work and 
efficient living, and exploration of aptitudes, attitudes, 
and interests have been the four major postulates of 
content selection and organization. Thus we find 
modern textbooks and courses of study attempting, 
with varying degrees of success, to effect a fusion of 
arithmetic which is largely that of business and meas- 
urement; algebra which is defined primarily in terms 
of simple factoring, the graph, simple equations, and 
the concept of functional dependence; intuitive geom- 
etry which emphasizes the geometry of design and 
measurement; numerical trigonometry which deals 
with indirect measurement and the functional rela- 
tions that characterize the triangle; the basic concepts 
of elementary statistics; and, in a few cases, sufficient 
demonstrative geometry to acquaint the pupil with the 
nature and technique of formal proof (1, 29, 30, 59). 
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Such a curriculum conforms to the functional de. 
mands as determined by such studies as those of 
Congdon (13), Hellmich (23), Richtmeyer (50), and 
others. 

The first effective pattern for such organization was 
given by the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements (35). The Joint Commission recom- 
mended the continuance of such a program with 
certain significant modifications (26). The curriculum 
for the seventh and eighth grades is to be treated as a 
unit, the chief constituents being arithmetic, graphical 
representation, and intuitive geometry. Recognition 
is thus given to the fact that intuitive geometry has 
been accorded a permanent place in the curriculum 
with a specific function to fulfill (3). Elementary 
algebra contributes the principal body of material for 
the ninth grade, which the Joint Commission insists 
should no longer be considered as a terminal year 
of mathematical training (26). 

There is a very definite tendency to vitalize and 
Socialize the content of the mathematics curriculum 
in both the elementary and secondary schools (7). 
The Commission on Post-War Plans (41) defines 
functional competence in mathematics by means of a 
check list which emphasizes the social and mathe- 
matical aims of instruction, the need for careful at- 
tention to meanings and a more comprehensive pro- 
gram of evaluation, the importance of readiness, the 
desirability of reconsideration of the import of se- 
quential instruction in mathematics, the nature of a 
functional training program for teachers, and the 
possibilities in the adaptation of multisensory aids to 
instruction in mathematics. 

Efforts to measure the comparative values of the 
traditional type and the generalized type of organiza- 
tion of subject matter in secondary mathematics have 
not been very conclusive in their results. Specialists 
in the teaching of mathematics seem to favor the 
newer methods of organization and presentation, while 
high-school and college teachers have been somewhat 
divided in their opinions as to the relative effectiveness 
of the newer and older procedures (30). An experi- 
ment conducted by Butler (9) gave no evidence of 
general superiority of either the junior-high-school 
type of organization or the traditional 8-4 type in 
the mastery of those mathematical concepts suggested 
as valid objectives for the junior high school (53). 
Butler further concluded that the average pupil enter- 
ing the junior high school probably has a mastery of 
approximately one third of these concepts and that 
he leaves the junior high school with about one third 
still unmastered. Schorling (52) has shown that at 
the beginning of the seventh grade mastery of the 
fundamental skills of computation is very low and 
that there is very little subsequent increase in ability. 
He thus points out that arithmetical computation 1s 
one of the crucial problems of the senior high school. 
This fact is recognized in the organization of material 
recommended by the Joint Commission (26) for the 
senior high school. 

While some form of general mathematics has grad- 
ually replaced the traditional organization in the 
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junior high school (30), the more individual nature of 
the mathematical material for grades 10, 11, and 12 
has seemed to discourage much effort toward fusion in 
the senior high school. Experiments have not shown 
any very Significant results as to advantages or dis- 
advantages of one plan of organization over the other 
(l, 14). There is, however, a great deal of emphasis 
on the implications of the program of general educa- 
tion for the shaping of the mathematics curricu- 
lum (5, 28, 33, 46). 

A great deal has been written and said concerning 
the problem and possibilities of integration of mathe- 
matics. These discussions are probably best sum- 
marized by Reeve (47) and Benz (1). The Joint Com- 
mission (26) in its recent recommendations has made 
distinct departures from the traditional type of or- 
ganization and treatment of subject matter for the 
senior high school. This has been done to provide for 
continuity and flexibility of treatment as well as to 
make provision not only for individual differences 
among students but also curriculum differences among 
communities. Although correlation, integration, and 
continuity of subject matter are the prime concerns of 
organization, central themes for each grade are set 
up as follows: tenth grade, demonstrative geometry; 
eleventh grade, further study of algebra and a sys- 
tematic course in elementary trigonometry; twelfth 
grade, a more definite and more extensive study of 
the concept of functionality, which implies a sequen- 
tial continuity of units from algebra, solid geometry, 
trigonometry, and advanced analysis. The significance 
of the concept of functionality as a unifying element 
of mathematical instruction should be continually 
emphasized in texts, courses of study, and by class- 
room teachers (21, 26, 46). Other variants that have 
been suggested for the senior high school are ele- 
mentary statistics, elementary calculus, shop mathe- 
matics, surveying, social-economic mathematics, and 
advanced algebra. Furthermore, the use of historical, 
biographical, and environmental material for purposes 
of motivation has been strongly recommended (1, 26, 
29, 35). 

Investigators generally agree that training in algebra 
Should develop the abilities to understand and frame 
formulas and equations, to solve problems, to con- 
ST and interpret graphs, to think analytically and 

atively, to generalize, and to organize. The use of 
Le Rtion concept and the understanding of the 
EE characteristics of functional thinking 
SRG ea Principal constituent of algebraic instruc- 
Hd Orrelation of algebraic subject matter is recog- 
of hh of prime Importance in any effective program 
EEA From both the vocational and pro- 
ৰ ot points of view the six most useful alge- 
ad Es are: literal numbers; linear equations 
the inti. AEA numbers; algebraic PE 
tion (1, 59) Eraph; ratio, proportion, and varia: 
ihre matter of geometry consists, in general, 
Sets সং undamental theorems, problems, and con- 
otibch a basic technical vocabulary. Various lists 

ch material have been presented, of which the 
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most significant are those by the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements (35), the College En- 
trance Examination Board (12), Christofferson (11), 
Pickett (45), and Welte (57). A. E. Mallory (31) has 
shown that mastery of this material is very low not 
only among high-school students at the time they 
complete the course in plane geometry but also among 
college freshmen. 

The more significant criticisms that have been di- 
rected toward instruction in geometry are: failure to 
establish a concrete basis for demonstrative geometry; 
lack of opportunity for immediate application of the 
principles learned; failure to construct texts based on 
psychological principles; failure to emphasize train- 
ing in logical thinking; failure to correlate geometry 
with arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, and the sci- 
ences; and failure to recognize the existence of indi- 
vidual differences. Examination of more recent texts 
shows definite efforts to meet these criticisms (29). 
The number of theorems has been considerably re- 
duced, and the formality of presentation has been 
greatly liberalized. There has been more emphasis 
on construction work and the importance of the orig- 
inal exercise. The Joint Commission (26) recom- 
mends a good course in intuitive geometry in the 
earlier years to be followed in the tenth year by a 
course in demonstrative geometry built around the 
central themes of congruence, similarity, parallelism, 
mensuration, loci, indirect measurement, and con- 
struction. Functional considerations are to be empha- 
sized, and it is further recommended that geometry be 
studied not only for its mathematical significance but 
that its cultural values be emphasized so that the 
pupil may have opportunity to attain an appreciative 
understanding of geometry as a deductive science as 
well as to acquire some ability to use the techniques 
of postulational thinking in actual life situations. In 
the eleventh grade there is to be a continuation of 
the above treatment, and for the twelfth grade solid 
geometry is recommended along with optional mate- 
rial from analytic geometry. Although a great deal 
of attention has been given in recent years to the 
question of fusion of plane and solid geometry into a 
one-year course for the senior high school (36), no 
mention is made of the possibility of such fusion. 
However a closer correlation of geometry with 
arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry is strongly 
emphasized. 

There have been many changes in the content of 
algebra and geometry since they first became ele- 
ments of the high-school curriculum. An important 
influence in effecting some of these changes has been 
the work of the College Entrance Examination Board 
(12). Although the Board has helped to clarify the 
question of entrance requirements and has contributed 
to better articulation between high school and college, 
there are some who feel that it has been more harm- 
ful than helpful to teachers of high-school mathe- 
matics (58). In 1935 the college entrance examina- 
tions in mathematics were completely revised. The 
major revisions provide for increased objectivity in 
scoring, increased emphasis on the correlated treat- 
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ment of subject matter, and recognition of the differ- 
ent interpretations of the meaning of fitness for col- 
lege (12). 

In the junior college (g.v.) the most common 
courses in mathematics are the conventional ones in 
trigonometry, college algebra, plane analytic geom- 
etry, and differential and integral calculus. General 
mathematics, particularly in the freshman year, seems 
to be receiving more attention. This is probably due 
to the increasing emphasis upon general education 
and upon vocational, terminal, and semiprofessional 
curriculums in the junior college. The demands of such 
curriculums have also given popularity to courses in 
the mathematics of finance and investment. There 
are some evidences, not altogether convincing how- 
ever, that a freshman course in general mathematics 
also has definite propaedeutic values. ‘The consensus 
expressed by 325 specialists, chosen from the fields 
of mathematics, English, industrial arts, social studies, 
science, foreign languages, and education, is that there 
are mathematical topics of definite vocational and 
cultural value to all secondary-school teachers. Fur- 
thermore, there is a felt need for a course in general 
mathematics which makes provision for the treatment 
of these topics on the college level. A canvass of 
587 in-service elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers revealed close agreement with the opinion 
expressed by the specialists (5). The most significant 
mathematical program for the two-year junior-college 
period is by no means well defined. 

It is rather strongly recommended that there be 
three types of programs in mathematics in the junior 
college: general, semiprofessional, and preparatory. 
The general program should place emphasis on habits 
of logical, accurate, and independent thinking; habits 
of good workmanship; and skill in analyzing problem 
situations and in applying generalized statements to 
particular situations. This implies proficiency in the 
basic skills of arithmetic, elementary algebra, geom- 
etry, elementary trigonometry, and elementary statis- 
tics along with an understanding of the content and 
an appreciation for the interrelationships of the basic 
concepts of these areas. The semiprofessional pro- 
gram should aim at the development of habits of good 
Workmanship and habits of accurate, independent, and 
logical thinking. In the performance of mathematical 
operations the emphasis should be upon accuracy 
rather than speed. There is need for an understand- 
ing of the concepts of arithmetic, practical geometry, 
and trigonometry and of the graph, equation, and for- 
mula; the ability to compute accurately; the habit of 
exercising sound judgment when computing with ap- 
proximate data; and the ability to apply these com- 
petencies to practical problems related to the trades. 
The principal difference in the above program and that 
recommended for the training of students of business 
is a decreased emphasis for such students on the con- 
cepts of practical geometry and trigonometry to make 
Toom for a greatly increased emphasis on elementary 
statistics. The program for the preparatory student 
should differ from that for the general student pri- 
marily in the amount of emphasis on mathematical 
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content and significance of basic concepts. The differ. 
ence is more a matter of intensive treatment of specific 
topics rather than extensive incorporation of general 
topics (6, 22, 28). 

The teaching of secondary mathematics, Of all the 
considerations which have affected the character of 
the high-school curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion, none has been more influential than the question 
of transfer of training (q.v.). It is agreed that trans- 
fer may occur but that it is in no sense automatic. 
One must teach for transfer, and, from the mathe- 
matical point of view, this is best accomplished 
through the generalization of concepts and techniques 
and the abstraction of thought processes (4, 17, 19, 
26, 43, 55). 

Complementary to the problem of effectiveness of 
transfer is that of individual differences (g.v.) Many 
Plans have been devised to provide efficient instruction 
for pupils of different abilities. Ability grouping, 
honors’ courses, supervised study, differentiated cur- 
riculums and assignments, and individual instruction 
have been most prominent among the provisions sug- 
gested for taking care of both the inferior and the 
superior student (1, 26, 29, 37, 59). The emphasis on 
grouping decreases with each grade above the seventh. 
This is probably due to the decreasing number of 
pupils enrolled in the successive grades and the in- 
creasing differentiation of courses and curriculums (51). 

V. S. Mallory (32) studied the problem of adapting 
mathematical instruction to ninth-grade pupils who 
had an IQ of 109 or below and whose unusual diffi- 
culties with mathematics were reflected through tests, 
teachers’ marks, or both. Such pupils, called “slow- 
moving” or “‘slow-learning” pupils, were placed in 
separate classes for which the subject matter was very 
carefully selected and the methods of teaching espe- 
cially designed. He found that their major computa- 
tional difficulties were: addition with more than three 
three-digit addends, subtraction with borrowing, and 
long multiplication and division problems with integers. 
Almost all the items in computation and arithmetic 
reasoning showed definite improvement after eight 
months of the special program of instruction. There 
were several simple items in the construction and 
evaluation of formulas, the use of signed numbers, the 
fundamental operations with literal numbers, and the 
solution of equations, which a large majority of the 
group were able to handle successfully. Signed num- 
bers and simple equations were taught with the best 
results. The pupils also did very well with topics from 
intuitive geometry, especially where a memorized re- 
sponse was called for or where the work was con- 
nected with drawing or using a figure. They were 
able to make fairly accurate drawings with the 
T-square and triangle. Such a course proved to have 
definite value for and to be of real interest to the 
slow-learning pupil on the ninth-grade level. 

Inadequate mastery of fundamental terminology, 
concepts, and skills is probably the most outstanding 
cause for the difficulty encountered by individuals of 
all ages in dealing with anything of a mathematical 
nature (51, 52). Emphasis has been given to the 
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problem situation as an effective medium for providing 
those varied experiences conducive to the cultivation 
of reflective thinking. When properly treated, the 
mathematical problem brings into relief those abilities 
which tend to characterize the behavior of the indi- 
vidual who uses reflective thinking (17, 19, 46, 55). 

The major student difficulties in algebra may be 
traced to the following sources: inadequate prepara- 
tion, inadequate comprehension of algebraic concepts, 
failure to acquire speed and accuracy in the use of 
fundamental processes, inadequate mastery of alge- 
braic processes, failure to acquire an effective tech- 
nique for handling verbal problems, failure to build 
up an attitude of confidence through a knowledge of 
how to check work, inadequate understanding and 
mastery of short cuts, failure to secure maximum 
profit from classroom instruction, inefficient study 
techniques, failure to develop a functional vocabulary 
and a proper appreciation for significant symbolism, 
inadequate comprehension of the concept of func- 
tional dependence and the importance of its implica- 
tions, and lack of effective organization of information 
for reviews and tests. The effective program in alge- 
braic instruction must strive to help the student gain 
an appreciative understanding of significant algebraic 
concepts; develop a propaedeutic efficiency in the 
fundamental algebraic techniques; acquire a signifi- 
cant comprehension of the fundamental characteristics 
of functional thinking and of the importance of seeing 
things in their relations to each other; attain a modi- 
cum of proficiency in the use of algebraic symbolism; 
and comprehend its effectiveness as an aid in organiz- 
ing, analyzing, and generalizing information and 
experience (59). To be most effective, any program 
of algebraic instruction must give as much emphasis 
to the development of “associative” skills as to “man- 
ipulative” skills (16). 

In handling verbal problems pupils seem to have 
the greatest difficulty in comprehending the problem, 
determining what is given, and translating the state- 
ment of the problem into algebraic symbolism (59). 
Verbal problems should be meaningful. Lists should 
not be restricted to problems presenting just the data 
needed for a solution; there should be some cases of 
superfluous data and some of insufficient data. 

+ As in the case of algebra, inadequate preparation, 
inefficient study techniques, and an inability to gen- 
eralize information are major sources of student diffi- 
culty in geometry. Among the most frequent areas 
of lara are the properties of triangles, quadrilaterals, 
and circles; ratio and proportion; development, com- 
prehension, and abstraction of logical processes; and 
the fundamental relations between circles and regular 
Polygons. One of the important objectives for geom- 
etry is to teach the pupils to think not only in the 
Eeometrical situation but also in the nonmathematical 
situation (46). Possibly the most significant experi- 
ment in this direction is that by Fawcett (17). Teach- 
Crs capitalize on the previous instruction in 
ৰি le geometry to increase the number of practical 
a ications and the number of original exercises, to 
integrate geometry with other subjects and with en- 
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vironment, and to include optional material which 
might be either an extension of geometrical study or 
material of a historical, biographical, or recreational 
nature (26). Other recommendations for improve- 
ment of instruction in geometry suggest longer and 
more informal introductions to significant topics, dif- 
ferentiated programs, encouragement of independent 
discovery, better grade placement of geometric subject 
matter, more significant abstractions of the processes 
of logical thinking, and a much greater emphasis upon 
the importance and significance of the concept of 
functionality to the intelligent study of geometry. 

Various experiments with supervised study, indi- 
vidualized instruction, ability grouping, and the tech- 
nique of making assignments have not been produc- 
tive of very convincing evidence either for or against 
any particular method. However, the implication is 
probably in favor of large-unit assignments and indi- 
vidualized methods of instruction, especially for the 
brighter students (1, 14, 15). For the less able students 
supervised study with smaller unit assignments seems 
to produce better results. Greater achievement of a 
class as a whole results from the skillful adaptation 
of supervised study to the ability levels of the students. 
Investigations relative to sex differences seem to justify 
the statement that Lys reach higher levels of achieve- 
ment in mathematics than do girls of the same grade, 
age, and general mental ability. Carefully planned 
review and drill contribute to the efficiency of any 
instructional program. There is no material distinc- 
tion between individualized and group instruction in 
effect on retention (14). 

Multisensory aids. When the educational implica- 
tions of the experiences of World War II have been 
fully evaluated, one of the most important will doubt- 
less be the impetus given to the use of multisensory 
aids in the.classroom. The field of mathematics offers 
unlimited opportunities for the development and use 
of such aids (40). No significant research is yet 
available as evidence for the most effective methods of 
using such aids in mathematics, but no one questions 
the possibilities that exist. 

Evaluation of instruction. Four major functions of 
evaluation are: (a) measuring the achievement of 
objectives, (b) comparing the relative merits of differ- 
ent educational programs, (c) providing a basis for 
pupil guidance, and (d) diagnosing student strengths 
and weaknesses. Those attributes which characterize 
a satisfactory evaluation program are balance, com- 
prehensiveness, continuity, teacher and pupil participa- 
tion, freedom from too stringent curricular restriction, 
validity, reliability, and intelligent interpretation of 
results (46). See also EVALUATION. 

The intelligent construction and use of tests are 
necessary prerequisites to any evaluation program if 
it is to function with maximum efficiency. The first 
problem in test construction is to determine for which 
of the four functions of evaluation the test is to be 
designed. After the purposes and objectives have 
been determined, one must then decide whether old- 
type or new-type tests are to be used and whether the 
measurement can best be made through the medium 
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of factual questions, functional questions, or a com- 
bination of the two. New-type tests offer wider sam- 
pling possibilities and are more efficient for diagnostic 
purposes. They focus the attention more definitely 
in a desired direction and reduce needless computation 
and manipulation to a minimum. The old-type tests 
are more effective in the testing for organization of 
information and ability to rationalize. They afford 
significant instruments for measuring a pupil’s ability 
to use knowledge which he has acquired in situations 
that require sustained reasoning. The questions are 
probably best couched in such words as compare, 
contrast, describe, develop, discuss, evaluate, explain, 
list, outline, summarize, and work. Basic principles 
for test construction in mathematics are: require a 
minimum of computation in test items designed to 
measure understanding of a principle or ability to 
apply it; provide some test items in which nonessential 
data are given; phrase test items so that guessing will 
be discouraged; provide test items or subtests for dif- 
ferent levels of achievement; test the “why” as well as 
the “how.” See also TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. 

Some of the essential factors that must be con- 
sidered in predicting achievement in mathematics are: 
comprehension of mathematical techniques, attentive- 
ness in classroom, originality, study habits, and certain 
Phases of general intelligence. Studies of prognosis 
in mathematics seem to justify the conclusions that 
achievement in mathematics may be predicted with 
Only a fair degree of accuracy and that it can be 
predicted best by the combined use of a good prog- 
nosis test, intelligence test, and achievement test on 
previous work in mathematics. The order of merit 
in accuracy of prediction of mathematical achieve- 
ment at the secondary level seems to be: (a) good 
prognostic tests, (b) mathematics marks for the previ- 
ous year, (c) intelligence quotient, (d) mental age, 
(e) achievement tests in arithmetic and algebra, and 
(f) average mark in previous years (14). At the col- 
lege level Perry (44) found personality to be a strong 
predictor of teachers’ marks in first-year engineering 
courses. Some of the more significant uses of prog- 
nostic tests are as an aid in classification, in discovering 
unusual abilities and aptitudes, and in determining 
the fitness of students for particular programs. See 
also PROGNOSIS. 

Teaching success in mathematics depends very 
materially upon the effective use of diagnostic tech- 
niques and the complementary remedial procedures. 
A carefully constructed testing program is essential to 
any efficient effort at diagnosis. Tests used in this 
manner become highly functional as instructional 
media designed to aid each pupil to gain the full 
benefit from his school experiences (14). See also 
DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING. 

In the measurement of achievement the purpose of 
the testing program must be not only to measure 
mechanical proficiency through more or less stereo- 
typed answers to mere factual questions, but also to 
measure the understanding of concepts, techniques, and 
principles through thoughtful answers to pointed func- 
tional questions. Such tests must also serve as a basis 
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for comparison of abilities, a measure of the degree of 
retention of learning, and a source for motivation 
of increased effort on the part of the pupil. One Of the 
recent significant developments in the program of 
achievement testing in mathematics is the workbook. 
Among needed improvements in the measurement of 
achievement in mathematics should be mentioned (a) 
the development of means for the evaluation of 
achievement of important objectives not now meas- 
ured and (b) the revision of methods of reporting 
achievement (26). 

There have been many efforts to detect whether 
there is any relation between mathematical ability 
and general intelligence or between mathematical 
ability and ability in other school subjects. Available 
evidence leads to the conclusion that achievement in 
mathematics is not so closely related to general in- 
telligence as it was once thought to be (1). There 
seems to be rather positive evidence that there is no 
indication of any large group factor running through 
the three abilities of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; 
hence it is probably erroneous to speak of “mathe- 
matical ability” (10, 14, 42). 

Investigations concerning failure in mathematics 
have been made upon two diametrically opposite as- 
sumptions; namely, (a) mathematics requires a sort 
Of specialized mental endowment and (b) mathe- 
matical ability is distinctly a misnomer. The first 
assumption seems to lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that absence of mathematical ability leads to failure. 
The investigators who hold that mathematics does 
not require specialized endowment have based their 
studies on one of three different approaches and have 
reached three types of conclusions; namely, (a) fail- 
ure in mathematics is the result of general inability; 
(b) it is due to faulty organization of mathematics 
courses and teaching plans (1); (c) it is a mental- 
hygiene problem (20). (For information concerning 
available standardized tests and workbooks in mathe- 
matics see reference 8). 

Supervision of instruction. The services of an eval- 
uation program as an aid to efficient supervision of 
instruction range from the careful selection of instruc- 
tional equipment to the determination of class size 
and the grouping of students to provide for individual 
differences. 

In view of its importance and difficulty the problem 
Of the evaluation and selection of textbooks and work- 
books has probably received less than its due share of 
attention. (See TEXTBOOKS.) One of the most careful 
approaches to the solution of this problem is that 
described by Fuller (18) for determining what material 
should be included in a series of texts for junior-high- 
school mathematics. Committees on Content; on 
Drills, Tests, Summaries, and Reviews; on Illustra- 
tions; on Vocabulary; on Size of Numbers; on Presen- 
tations, Discussions, and Methods; on Manner of De- 
velopment; on Authors; and on Mechanical Features 
reported the results of their individual studies to 8 
General Mathematics Committee for final action. The 
attempts to analyze mathematical textbooks seem to 
have emphasized the quantitative aspect of the problem 
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and to have almost entirely overlooked the qualitative 
aspect (1). No very elaborate studies on the value of 
workbooks or the techniques of their selection have 
been made. There are scattered evidences, none very 
convincing however, that workbooks are helpful in 
mathematical instruction. 

Conflicting results have come from various efforts 
to study the effect of class size upon instructional effi- 
ciency in mathematics. The source of contradiction 
seems to be largely in the absence of agreement upon 
definition of fundamental concepts. What is meant 
by a large class, a medium class, or a small class? 
Should instructional efficiency be measured in terms of 
rate of promotion, percentage of failure, pupil im- 
provement, economy of time, pupil attention, scores on 
standardized or nonstandardized achievement tests, 
pupil participation, relative cost, or some weighted 
combination of these elements? Remmers, Hadley, 
and Long (49) not only tried to determine the effect of 
class size upon student learning but also upon student 
efforts and attitudes toward the instructor and the 
teaching procedures. They found that students in the 
small classes (19 to 27 students) favored such classes, 
that class size had no effect on student attitudes as 
rated by instructors, nor did it affect the amount of 
student preparation. They further concluded that the 
cost of instruction might be significantly reduced and 
the instructor’s effectiveness increased without affect- 
ing student achievement by having large classes (43 
to 54 students) with student assistants doing at least 
part of the routine work. 

Douglass, after an analysis of most of the reliable 
Published studies concerned with proposed plans in- 
volving large-unit assignments and individualized 
progress in high-school mathematics, states that there 
is no convincing evidence of the superior effectiveness 
of large units as compared to daily assignments or of 
individualized versus group progress plans (15). 

Status and preparation of teachers of secondary 
mathematics. The United States is far behind Europe 
in the scientific and professional training required of 
teachers of secondary mathematics. Most European 
Countries require that such teachers must have had 
training in calculus, differential equations, analytic, 
descriptive, and projective geometry, mechanics, and 
Physics. In the United States, while approximately 90 
Per cent of mathematics teachers are college gradu- 
ates, a majority seem to have neither majored nor 
নী in mathematics. ‘Teachers who have begun 
RE ESE within the past ten years have 
Haveytes ege credit in mathematics than those who 
LoTR nm teaching for a longer period of time. Al- 
tb AE of teachers by subjects rather 
fh চনৰ et certification is becoming the practice, it 
EE ৰক delayed by the lack of coordination 
54, 56) Fe and employing agencies (24, 28a, 
Si le ere is still a wide divergence between 
HHO) ts standards for certification of secondary- 
SUE a ers. Although mathematics is among the 
in oe SEG taught by teachers who teach 
BAe ne eld, a larger percentage of teachers of 

matics teach in more than one field than teach 
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mathematics alone. Science appears more frequently 
as a teaching combination with mathematics than any 
other one school subject, but the frequency of this 
combination does not indicate a major trend (24, 28a, 
54, 56). 

The importance of the problem of teacher prepara- 
tion for secondary mathematics is indicated by the 
interest and effort expended on the part of important 
committees and commissions in its study (24, 25, 26, 
34, 35, 39, 41, 56). 

The program for the professional preparation of 
the teacher of mathematics should equip him with a 
broad cultural background, a sound philosophy of 
education, an appreciation of teaching as a profession 
and mathematics as a subject, and a desire to con- 
tribute to the promotion of better teaching. This pro- 
gram should also furnish the psychological training 
essential to sympathetic analysis of those mental, physi- 
cal, and social traits characteristic of the adolescent 
population of the secondary school. There should also 
be the opportunity to benefit from the observation of 
good instruction as well as to profit from a well-super- 
vised program of directed teaching of secondary 
mathematics (24, 27, 48, 56). 

The demands made on the teacher of secondary 
mathematics as he strives to function in the modern 
program of education make it absolutely essential that 
he know the orientation of his field of work in the 
entire secondary program; that he be familiar with 
significant objectives and problems in secondary mathe- 
matics; that he know the techniques of selection of 
textbooks, workbooks, and other teaching equipment; 
that he be familiar with the fundamental philosophy 
of significant evaluation of instruction; that he be 
skilled in the use and interpretation of tests—factual 
and functional, standardized and nonstandardized, 
objective and essay; that he be acquainted with various 
instructional techniques and know when and how to 
use them for maximum efficiency; that he be prepared 
to assume his share of the responsibility in the pupil- 
guidance program; and that he be familiar with the 
more significant techniques of educational experimenta- 
tion and research (56: Vol. Ill). See also TEACHER 
EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM. 

Needed research. Mathematics will continue to 
have a place as an integral part of the secondary cur- 
riculum (2, 26, 46). Its most efficient function and 
effective methods for its realization still present many 
problems for significant research, a few of which are 
suggested here: 

1. The relative educational values of general mathe- 
matics as contrasted with the compartmentalized form 
of subject-matter organization. 

2. The function, value, and placement of terminal 
courses of mathematical instruction. 

3. The proper grade placement of mathematical 
concepts, techniques, and principles. 

4. The relation between mastery of fundamental 
concepts and computational skills. 

5. The more significant uses of the concept of func- 
tional dependence in mathematical instruction. 

6. The techniques of handling verbal problems. 
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7. The relative values of functional and factual 

8. Better articulation between high school and 
college. 

9. The function of the junior-college program in 
mathematics. 

10. A scale of accepted criteria for intelligent selec- 
tion of textbooks and workbooks. 

11. ‘The purposes and techniques of evaluation of 
instruction in mathematics. 

12. More careful analyses of the causes of failure 
and the techniques of remedial instruction. 

13. The function of mathematics in a program of 
pupil guidance. 

14. The possibilities and desirabilities of thoughtful 
integration. 

15. ‘The professional preparation of teachers of sec- 
ondary mathematics. 

16. Better standards for the certification of teachers 
of secondary mathematics. 

17. The problem of teacher loads in its relation to 
Class size, teaching in more than one field, and teacher 
efficiency. 

18. Are operational abilities essential to interpreta- 
tive understandings in mathematics? 

19. What mathematics is needed as a prerequisite 
to efficient study in the social sciences? In engineer- 
ing? In medicine and surgery? 

20. The evaluation of various types of multisensory 
aids in mathematical instruction. 

21. The significance of mathematics in a program 
of general education. 

22. The nature and function of general courses for 
major students in mathematics. 

23. To what extent should mathematical study be 
prescribed? 

24. What are the most effective methods of deter- 
mining what pupils should study mathematics, and 
What mathematics should they study? 

25. What teaching techniques can best be used to 
help the slow-moving pupil and the exceptional pupil, 
each to progress according to his ability? 

F. LYNWOOD WREN 
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MENTAL DEFECTIVES. The history of mentally 
deficient children has been recorded in the literature 
since the early eras of civilization. Scientific observa- 
tions, however, may be said to have begun with Itard’s 
clinical studies in Paris of the “Savage of Aveyron,” 
an untaught “wolf boy” who was found roaming wild 
in a woods by huntsmen in 1798. The work begun 
by Itard was carried on by Seguin, who founded a 
school for feeble-minded in Paris in 1837. In the 
United States, Samuel G. Howe started a class for 
idiots during the same year. State schools for the 
fecble-minded were incorporated in Massachusetts in 
1850 with the purpose of training but eventually 
evolved into custodial care centers. The history of 
the feeble-minded and of training methodology is too 
extensive to be included in this discussion. Barr (3), 
Davis (11), Frampton and Rowell (20), Haskell (22), 
Kinder (28), and Kubimann (31) have written reviews 
of the history and training. This summary is re- 


stricted to problems of major interest to American 
educators. 

Definition. A study of over one hundred defini- 
tions of mental deficiency led Yepsen (58) to the con- 
clusion that none of these offered definitions actually 
define the term but show only the results of the condi- 
tion. Definitions of mental deficiency are based on 
anatomical, biological or eugenical, educational, psy- 
chological, and social criteria (48). Only the last 
three will be given consideration here, because they 
are of the most practical significance to the educator. 

Several factors contribute to the confusion of a 
person who attempts to understand the educational 
problems created by those subnormals who fall at the 
bottom of the distribution curve of human ability. 
For example: many terms have continued to be used 
interchangeably, such as fecble-mindedness, amentia, 
hypopbrenia, oligopbrenia, mental defectiveness, men- 
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tal deficiency, mental subnormality, and mental re- 
tardation. All degrees of mental subnormality exist, 
from profound idiocy to a barely recognizable degree 
of mental retardation. Mental defects may be classi- 
fied according to cause rather than according to the 
degree of impairment. Recently the terms endogenous 
and exogenous have come into general usage, and it 
has been advocated that all cases of feeble-mindedness 
be typed under these headings with, perhaps, a third 
type for those whose etiology is mixed or of an un- 
determined nature (16, see aso 23, 44). In addition, 
some mental handicaps appear to be ineradicable and 
Subject only to amelioration, while others are tempo- 
rary and subject to spontaneous recovery Or correction 
with proper treatment. The additional problem of 
Pseudo-feeble-mindedness must also be considered. 
From an educational standpoint, those children who 
appear to be permanently incapable of profiting to 
any considerable extent from the regular curriculum 
of the schools and who are regarded as trainable 
rather than as educable and hence permanently so- 
cially inadequate and Vocationally incompetent have 
most frequently been classified as mentally defective, 
mentally deficient, or feeble-minded in contrast to 
those who are rated as merely backward, retarded, or 
dull normal and who are potentially capable of 
achieving social and economic independence. The 
concern of this summary is with the former group, the 
S0-called mentally deficient or feeble-minded children. 
One of the first statutory definitions of feeble- 
mindedness is found in the British Mental Deficiency 
Act of 1913, which grew out of the work of the 
British Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded 
Whose report was published in 1908 (7). Since the 
Publication of the report, the social elements of the 
concept have been accepted as of basic significance for 
the classification of mental defectives. The Act of 
1913 defines idiots as “persons so deeply defective in 
mind from birth, or from an early age, as to be un- 
able to guard themselves against common physical 
dangers.” Imbeciles are those Who, although capable 
of guarding themselves against common physical dan- 
gers, “are incapable of managing themselves or their 
affairs, or, in the case of children, of being taught to 
do so.” On the other hand, the feeble-minded (to 
Whom many in the United States apply the term 
“morons”) are “persons in whose case there exists 
from birth or from an early age mental defectiveness 
not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that 
they require care, supervision, and control for their 
Own protection or for the protection of others, or, in 
the case of children, that they, by reason of such de- 
fectiveness, appear to be permanently incapable of 
receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordi- 
nary schools” (48: 72f; 41: 18). The 1913 distinctions 
between these three grades, however ambiguous, are 
retained in the 1927 revision of the Mental Deficiency 
Act, prepared as a result of further study, with the 
exception that the basic qualification “from birth or 
from an early age” is omitted. The definition of the 
generic term “mental defectiveness” now reads: 
“ ‘Mental defectiveness’ means a condition of arrested 
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or imperfect development of mind existing before the 
age of eighteen years, whether arising from inherent 
Causes Or induced by diseases or injury” (41: 19). 

The extension of the concept of amentia to include 
mental deficiency produced by disease or injury at any 
time before the age of eighteen is of questionable 
Value. Instances of adolescent brain injury would 
better be classified as cases of carly dementia in ac. 
cordance with traditional practice. It is improbable 
that an arrest of mental development through brain 
injury at the age of eighteen will produce a degree of 
mental impairment amounting to feeble-mindedness. 
When serious deterioration does occur, the condition 
then becomes one of dementia rather than of amentia. 

A recent inclusive definition based upon the social 
criterion reads: “Mental deficiency is a state of social 
incompetence obtaining at maturation, or likely to ob- 
tain at maturation, resulting from developmental men- 
tal arrest of constitutional (hereditary or acquired) 
Origin; the condition is essentially incurable through 
treatment and unremediable through training except as 
training and treatment instill habits which superficially 
or temporarily compensate for the limitations of the 
person so affected while under favorable circumstances 
and for more or less limited periods of time” (14). 

Objective measures of mental deficiency. The legal 
definitions of mental defectiveness have as their basis 
the broad subjective criteria of social incapacity. 
Court decisions regarding the responsibility of offend- 
ers and regarding the need for commitments to institu- 
tions have been reached on the basis of the above 
Social criteria. Scientific students of mental deficiency 
have attempted to objectify the measurement and 
quantify the amount an individual deviates from the 
normal. These measurements have been made of 
mental and social defectiveness. Practically all the 
prolific studies of the past forty years have been con- 
cerned with general intelligence rather than social 
capacity. This emphasis on intellectual capacity as a 
means of measuring feeble-mindedness has been due 
in part to the development of objective measuring 
instruments of general intelligence. The assumption 
that social incapacity was a result of mental defective- 
ness rather than a cause gave further impetus to men- 
tal measurement. The emphasis in defining feeble- 
mindedness from the standpoint of social capacity and 
the development of a scale for objectively rating 
Social maturity has led to expanded measurement in 
this area (13, 17). j 

Intelligence age as a criterion. The Binet-Simon 
Scale of (verbal) intelligence (6) has been more fre- 
quently used than all other tests combined for the 
determination of the intelligence age of a child (or of 
an adult). After applying this instrument to the 
inmates of an institution for the feeble-minded, God- 
dard in 1910 (21) proposed the following Binet mental 
age limits for the three subgroups of the fecble- 
minded category: idiots, less than 1 year to 2 years; 
imbeciles, 3 to 7 years; and morons, 8 to 12 years. 
Such a classification based on definite test Tea 
possesses the distinct merit of introducing order Ei 
uniformity in a field in which chaos had reign 
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Binet (or the De Sanctis) tests 
had been devised. So long as such categories are 
interpreted merely as measures Of intellectual devia- 
tion, it is immaterial whether or not sharp lines of 
demarcation are drawn and just where they are drawn. 
But when the psychological criteria are translated 
into measures of social defectiveness (feeble-minded- 
ness), it is necessary to emphasize that, as in the case 
of intelligence classifications, no sharp lines exist be- 
tween the different social categories, and considerable 
overlapping exists between adjacent groups. Because 
the social classification should give due consideration 
to relevant facts other than intelligence age, the 
boundaries may need shifting in accordance with 
standards of practical efficiency. On the basis of 
practical social criteria, it is probable that the upper 
boundary of imbecility should be lowered at least one 
year, while the upper border of moronity should un- 
doubtedly be considerably lowered. “The propriety of 
attempting to draw an inflexible line at any fixed 
mental age,” may well be doubted “because a degree 
of mental enfeeblement which might be regarded as 
feeble-mindedness in one person might possibly, with 
equal propriety, be regarded only as backwardness or 
borderlinity in another person. The diagnosis would 
depend more or less upon the attendant complica- 
tions,” such as various physical, social, and biological 
factors, the test used, the competency of the exam- 
iner, the responsiveness of the subject, and the like. 
“A mental status which we could regard as feeble- 
mindedness in one environment might justify only a 
diagnosis of backwardness in another environmen! 4 
(51: 2155, 2175). 

As early as 1910 to 1914 the conclusion was reached, 
on the basis of clinical studies of numerous cases 
referred to an institutional, a university, and a public- 
school psychological clinic, that the possession by 
Older adolescents and adults of no more than a ten- 
year Binet mentality, or even less than ten, could not 
per se be considered proof of feeble-mindedness, S0- 
cially considered, and the concepts of the middle and 
high-grade morons were accordingly rejected (51: 234). 
Evidence corroborative of this conclusion was supplied 
in 1918, as the result of the psychological examination 
of hundreds of thousands of World War I draftees. 
On the basis of the Binet twelve-year standard of 
mental defectiveness, 47 per cent of the white and 89 
Per cent of the colored soldiers would have been con- 
sidered feeble-minded. On the basis of the nine-year 
Se the corresponding ratios are 10 per cent and 
“© per cent (48: 69). If the limitations in the measur- 
ae in use at that time (the 1916 Stanford-Binet 
Te be allowed for, it is nevertheless obvious 
SES previously reached were not suffi- 
a FER and that feeble-mindedness in its 
Hoon egal connotation cannot be predicated solely 
feel exo itrary standards based on verbal intelligence 
THErte ff b in ‘Very Obvious cases. Burt, dealing with 
oe ficient children in the London schools, has 
Ee the “mental age of eight” as the line of de- 
bray Ll between adult “normals and defectives.” He 
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half or nine according to earlier allocations of the 
tests (9: 72). 

The 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale by 
Terman and Merrill presented an improved measure 
for use in the evaluation of mental ability (46, see also 
42). Age-level classifications, however, were not pre- 
sented to assist in the delineation of the mentally de- 
fective from the borderline or mentally retarded 
groups. The first suggested norms for classification by 
age level were presented by Bernreuter and Carr (4). 
Their study suggested the probable Stanford-Binet men- 
tal age ranges for adults as: borderline (mental age 
9:00-10:49), morons (mental age 6:00-8:99), imbe- 
ciles (mental age 3:00-5:99), and idiots (mental age 
0:00-2:99). Merrill also presented a suggested IQ dis- 
tribution for the 1937 Binet Scale which does not 
suggest classification data for morons, imbeciles, and 
idiots (35). From the highest IQ, 69, suggested for 
the mentally defective, it can be computed that this is 
the same upper mental age level, 10 years 6 months, 
as suggested by Bernreuter and Carr for the upper 
limit of the borderline group. Merrill suggested a 
classification of borderline defectives of ten and a half 
to less than twelve by the IQ equivalent for adult men- 
tal ages. The same lack of agreement in setting a point 
for the classification of feeble-mindedness is true for 
the 1937 Terman-Merrill Revision. Many educators 
still follow the suggested standard given by Merrill 
above and adhere to the same Binet mental age, 10 
years 6 months, as the upper limit for the mentally 
defective group. 

The IQ as a criterion. The IQ has been extensively 
used as a basis for segregating children according to 
mental ability. Terman (45: 53, 65f), who popular- 
ized the IQ in this country, draws the line of “definite 
feeble-mindedness” at a Binet IQ of 70. His limits for 
the three subgroups of the “feeble-minded” are 
morons, from 50 to 70; imbeciles, from 20 to 25 to 50; 
and idiots, below 20 or 25. 

An IQ of 60 is reported as the dividing line between 
feeble-minded and borderline classifications for the 
1937 Stanford-Binet Scales (4). Another interpreta- 
tion would place the dividing line between feeble- 
minded and borderline groups at an IQ of 70 (35). 
The latter point of division is in agreement with the 
original value set by Terman. “A different approach 
to the problem of classifying mental deficiency accord- 
ing to IQ standards has been made by Wechsler (55). 
After criticizing all published IQ classifications on the 
basis of no rationale for the choice of class intervals, 
Wechsler would “define the mental [sic] defective 
group as those individuals who attain IQ's falling at a 
distance of —3 or more PE’s from the mean. This 
distance is equivalent to about 2.2 per cent of the total 
area of the normal curve.” In terms of the sug- 
gested value for the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, the divid- 
ing point would be at an IQ of 65. 

As in the case of classifications based on intelligence 
age, the dividing lines are arbitrary and interpretations 
must be cautiously made. Unfortunately this caution 
has not always been observed in the past, and many 
children, as well as adults, have been committed to 
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institutions as feeble-minded on the basis of arbitrary 
and fallacious IQ standards. Experience has shown 
again and again that many persons with IQ’s below 
70 cannot be classified as feeble-minded in the social 
and legal connotation of the term. In fact, Burt 
(8: 89) concluded that the line should be drawn at a 
Binet IQ of 50 (eight-year level) in the case of adults. 

Properly used, the IQ is a valuable aid in sectioning 
classes and in the mental classification of children and 
adults. But any IQ is an X to be interpreted in the 
light of all relevant facts—the home and school back- 
ground of the examinee, his physical condition, his 
emotional state, the ability of the examiner to estab- 
lish rapport, the nature of the test (verbal, psycho- 
motor), the existence of specific abilities or disabilities, 
and the like. An IQ based on a verbal intelligence 
test may differ considerably from an IQ based on a 
battery of performance tests or from a rating based 
on practical industrial or social efficiency. Many 
questions have not yet been solved regarding the rela- 
tion of the IQ either to the nature of the individual's 
educational and social environment (34, 43, 56, 57) or 
to his educational and social efficiency. Although 
Successive Binet IQ’s obtained during various periods 
of childhood on the average remain fairly constant, 
the mean variability amounting to 5 or 6 IQ points 
(40: 86-97), it must not be forgotten that differences 
of 40 IQ points or more occasionally occur (57). 
This is true of presumptive mental deficients as well 
as of normal children. While the tendency of the 
IQ’s of mental deficients is to fall with increasing 
chronological age (40: 344), numerous exceptions 
occur for reasons not yet fully understood. 

Scales of social competency. In 1911, Wallin on 
the basis of clinical experience suggested the need of 
developing independent measures or scales of socio- 
industrial competency as supplements to scales of 
intelligence and of motor capacity, but his efforts to 
construct such scales were unavoidably terminated 
(50). A recent contribution in this direction is the 
Social Maturity Scale devised by Doll and his as- 
sistants. This is not a scale of tests but of observa- 
tions of behavior reactions arranged in ascending age 
steps of social competency or maturity from birth to 
adulthood, age 25. The rating is made by informants 
Who have had the opportunity to observe the indi- 
viduals’ competency in the areas of self-help, self- 
maintenance, occupational competence, social partici- 
pation, locomotion, dressing, use of knife, use of tools, 
communication by letter, etc. The social age (SA) 
as well as the social quotient (SQ) is based upon the 
Pooled results for all the items in the scale. Tenta- 
tively, a SQ below 70 is regarded as evidence of 
feeble-mindedness in the case of deficients without 
special complications, such as blindness or deafness; 
thus morons may develop to a social level of about 
17 years (18). Retests over a three-year period sug- 
gest that the scale possesses considerable reliability 
and that the suggested diagnostic standards may have 
considerable validity. Retesting of feeble-minded 
Subjects shows that the maturation rate declines with 
advancing age, reaching a fairly stable level between 
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fifteen and twenty years of age (15). This instrument 
however, needs expansion and further refinement wb 
reduce the probable errors of measurement. 

Temperamental and emotional fecble-mindedness. 
Incidental reference may be made to the attempt to 
extend the concept of mental deficiency or feeble. 
mindedness to include cases of temperamental, emo- 
tional, or conative instability or deficiency (10: 71; 36; 
see also 41: 112, 115, 139). That there are Children 
Whose chief defect consists in temperamental or emo- 
tional abnormality or instability is undoubted. But 
the objection to classifying as feeble-minded socially 
inadequate children who are intellectually adequate or 
normal would apply in equal degree to classifying as 
feeble-minded those emotional deviates who are intel- 
lectually normal or even supernormal (5). 

Advocates of the Rorschach method of personality 
measurement conclude that their method is of value 
in evaluating intelligence as well as factors of person- 
ality. Klopfer and Kelley state: “Furthermore, the 
method, since it results essentially in an evaluation of 
the total personality of the individual rather than in 
a quantitative determination of one particular aspect, 
is of Value in depicting the influence of the patient's 
emotional life in inhibiting or expediting intellectual 
functions” (30: 370; see also 27). Norms have been 
tabulated for scoring categories of the Rorschach at 
different levels of intelligence. There is still some 
doubt as to the accuracy of this measure of emotional 
defectiveness or instability. 

The problem challenges further investigation. With 
Our present stage of knowledge, it would seem prefer- 
able to refer to these children as emotionally unstable, 
immature, or abnormal, and sometimes as antisocial 
with need of supervision or restraint, rather than as 
feeble-minded or psychopathic, a term often rather 
loosely applied to them. 

The schools and the diagnosis of mental defective- 
ness. The diagnosis of mental defectiveness is not a 
simple matter that can be entrusted to amateurs who 
merely know how to administer the Binet test (as was 
maintained by Goddard during the second decade of 
the century) or determined by a battery of group intel- 
ligence or achievement tests. Rather it is a problem 
for experts (clinical psychologists or psychiatrists) who 
Possess an extensive background of case experience 
with many types of mental deviates and retarded chil- 
dren and skill in clinical-examination procedures. No 
child should be classified as feeble-minded or mentally 
defective except as a result of a careful individual study 
from the standpoint of intelligence, educability, physt- 
cal status, environmental background, and personal 
and family history. Competent clinical psychologists 
or psychoeducational examiners should be made avail- 
able to all public schools. With the aid of verbal 
intelligence tests, performance tests, social-maturity 
rating scales, personal- and family-history data, ade- 
quate physical examinations, and a sufficient period of 
probationary education or training, a qualified en 
iner should be able to make a diagnosis of soci 
feeble-mindedness with considerable accuracy in the 
large majority of cases. In the absence of an adequate 
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case study by such qualified examiners, a child should 
merely be assigned a general provisional classification, 
such as very inferior, moderately inferior, or retarded. 
See PUPIL PERSONNEL WOoORKE— VI. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES. 

In this connection, it is well to caution the schools 
against applying opprobrious terms to special classes 
for defective children or implying that all assigned to 
such classes are feeble-minded or mentally defective 
in the social sense. Should the term “mentally defi- 
cient” be applied administratively to the children in 
special schools for the most deficient, care should be 
taken to use the words only in the psychological and 
educational sense (48: 61-70, 102f). It would, per- 
haps, be preferable to discard all terms that are 
synonymous with feeble-mindedness and substitute an 
inoffensive and generic term like “mentally handi- 
capped children” which does not carry any offensive 
implication. The term “mental retardation” would 
be preferable except for the reason that it has already 
been restricted by Ingram to the most gravely deficient 
children in the special class (26: 3). 

Mental characteristics of mental deficients. Many 
observations or experimental studies have been made 
on the differences in mental traits between normal 
and mentally deficient children. The main question 
at issue has been whether the differences between the 
defectives and the normals (and numerous differences 
exist) are qualitative or quantitative in nature. Binet 
and Simon (6) and Sollier espoused the qualitative 
theory, which more recently Baker appears to have 
embraced (2: 248). The large majority of investigators 
of mental deficiency, such as Edward Seguin, Francis 
Galton, J. F. Herbert, Naomi Norsworthy, Leta 5. 
Hollingworth (24), J. E. W. Wallin (48: 48-57, 85), 
and Binet in his later work, have subscribed to the 
quantitative theory. Although the final word has not 
been spoken on this issue, it is probable that the dif- 
ferences, even though they clearly appear to be quali- 
tative, can in the final analysis be resolved into quanti- 
tative differences. 

It is not true, for example, that there is a qualitative 
memory difference between mentally deficient and 
normal children in the sense that the former do not 
Possess any logical memory at all. While they do not 
Possess as much logical memory as normal children 
do, they do possess some and what logical memory 
they do have is akin to the logical memory Ppos- 
sessed by normal children of the same intelligence 
level. ‘The difference is one of degree rather than one 
of kind or quality. This statement probably applies 
to any other mental trait. 
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nounced standards (51: 168). In a New Hampshire 
city, 16 per cent of the school children were actually 
reported to be feeble-minded on Goddard’s standards 
(51: 174). Ingram places the number of “mentally 
retarded” (i.e. the “more seriously handicapped”) at 
2 per cent, and the number of “borderline and dull- 
normal” at 15 to 18 per cent (26: 5, 7). According to 
Terman’s findings, 1 per cent of school children have 
Binet IQ’s of 70 or less; 3 per cent, 76 or less; 5 per 
cent, 78 or less; and 10 per cent, 85 or less (45: 78). 
In Ohio, Wallin, on the basis of an examination of 
children referred as the most backward (49: 25), found 
the following ratios for Binet IQ’s below 69: county 
schools—Ashtabula, 0.86 per cent; Miami, 1.5 per 
cent; Preble, 1.5 per cent; village schools—Ashtabula 
Harbor, 0.36 per cent; Geneva, 1.2 per cent; city 
schools—Ashtabula, 1.12 per cent; and Conneaut, 1.0 
per cent. The corresponding per cent for IQ’s below 
70 was 1.5 per cent for both Dayton and Warren. 
Further investigation is still needed to determine the 
various factors responsible for such variations. In the 
London schools, Burt reported that 1.5 per cent of the 
pupils of ages 7 to 14 fell below a Binet IQ of 70 (of 
whom, however, only about 50 per cent would prove 
to be socially defective in afterlife), while “rather over 
10 per cent of the total school population” had IQ's 
between 70 and 85 (8: 80f, 86f; 9: 168; 10: 92, 117, 
135). These “dullards” in his judgment also need 
special educational facilities. Baker estimates “that 
approximately 2 per cent of all children should be 
enrolled in classes for the mentally retarded” (2: 261). 
He further estimates that 0.5 per cent (the more 
definitely feeble-minded) should be sent to institutions. 

An estimate may be made of the ratio of children 
in the elementary and junior high schools in need of 
special educational adjustments because of general 
and special mental and educational disabilities. This 
estimate, based on experience with many thousands 
of cases in clinics and schools in St. Louis, Ohio, and 
Delaware, is as follows (48: 158): 

Mentally deficient children—rather less than 1 per 
cent, not all of whom will prove to be feeble-minded 
in the sociolegal sense. 

Borderline and backward children—from 3 to 5 
per cent. 

Children retarded in one or more mental functions 
or school subjects—about 20 per cent. 

Most authorities would probably agree that at least 
4 or 5 per cent of the children in the average ele- 
mentary school are so mentally handicapped as to 
require instruction in special classes of various kinds. 

Educational potentials of the mentally deficient. 
The differences in the estimates of the possible educa- 
tional achievements of mentally deficient children are, 
no doubt, due primarily to differences in the standards 
there is the oft-quoted 
statement from American writers that morons are 
generally found “in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades.” 
With this estimate may be contrasted the statement 
from England that at the age of 16 the ablest pupils 
in the Birmingham special schools are “able to read 
and calculate to about the same extent as & normal 
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effective ability grouping must be flexible and provide 
differentiated instruction to meet the individual needs 
Gf the sectioned pupils. Sectioning in all branches is 
not always necessary or even desirable. Partial sec- 
tioning (say, in one or two branches, such as reading 
and arithmetic) is frequently preferable to total sec- 
tioning. In small schools, provision could be made for 
part-time instruction in small remedial groups, par- 
ticularly in reading and number Work, with a richer 
Program of correlated handicraft work, particularly 
for the older, more seriously retarded children (54). 
This arrangement may Prove less objectionable, al- 
though less effective, than the special-class type of 
Organization for children on the mental-deficiency 
level. It should be emphasized, finally, that the utili- 
zation of dynamic motivations and the application of 
the principles of mental hygiene (g.y.) to all school 
procedures are aids in the instruction of the mentally 
deficient and borderline children. Under efficient 
instructional procedures, many children will respond 
in the regular grades who might otherwise have to be 
transferred to special classes. 

Needed research. 1. Basic to any research done in 
the area of mental defectiveness and mental sub- 
normality is the need for standardization of the ter- 
minology in terms of intelligence age and quotient, 
Social age and quotient, and any other practicable, 
measurable criteria. The attachment of exact mean. 
ings to the technical words used would resolve many 
semantic problems of interpretation. 

2. Follow-up studies need to be made of the status 
in the community of pupils excluded from school as 
uneducable. Such studies are Indispensable for val- 
idating the standards used in the exclusion of so-called 
mental defectives who are classed as Uuneducable. 

3. The temperamental and emotional deviate needs 
to be clinically and educationally studied as the basis 
for developing diagnostic standards that will better 
aid in the determination of this type of deficiency and 
help in the Planning of suitable remedial programs. 
Such studies might help to clarify the distinction be- 
tween actual and pseudo-feeble-mindedness. 

4. The need continues for the development of effec- 
tive research techniques, based on classroom demands, 
for the more scientific determination of the kinds of 
curriculums and instructional procedures that will 
yield the best educational results with mentally defec- 
tive and subnormal children. 

5. The problem of the relative value of the intelli- 
gence quotient, IQ; social quotient, SQ; and other 
Criteria for determining placement in special classes 
Or the need for institutional commitment requires 
further exploration. 

6. The problem of the effects of environmental 
Stimulation on both primary and complex mental abil- 
ities in both normal and subnormal children Challenges 
more detailed experimental investigation under im- 
proved objective controls. 

7. The values of readiness instruction and of the 
Ppreacademic program for mental deficients of various 
ages should be determined in more detail. 

8. The bearings, if any, on educational procedures 
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of the differences between the exogenous and endo. 
genous types of defectives should be determined with 
greater accuracy and in more detail. 

Much has been written on the mentally defective 
child. However, there is a paucity of ca 
founded studies based on the areas of research pre. 
sented above. Further research along these lines will 
lead to better methods and refined techniques that are 
based on facts of value in the education and care of 
mental defectives. 


[ 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. Within recent years edu- 
cators have developed a markedly more intense interest 
in mental hygiene. From being a topic which was con- 
sidered a faintly occult property of a few enthusiasts, 
it has won status as a central concern of eminently 
respectable institutions. Several factors have cam- 
bined to create a climate of public opinion friendly to 
work in this field. For one thing, the statistics con- 
cerning rejections and military discharges for psycho- 
logical difficulties were startling during World War I. 
The fact that so many individuals were affected 
pointed to a vast need. Even more important was the 
indirect effect of having military authorities recognize , 
the situation. To many people, the generals and ad- 
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mirals are the quintessence of hard-boiled, “no non- 
sense about it" tough-mindedness. If their actions 
showed that mental difficulties were not mere figments 
of namby-pamby imaginations but realities which 
could disable a fighting man, then it was a matter for 
serious concern. 

The popular interest in mental phenomena that 
accompanied and followed the war is unmistakably 
indicated by the wide use of Psychological and psy- 
chiatric themes in moving pictures, radio dramas, 
magazine stories, and popular literature. With their 
rare capacity to get audiences by catering to popular 
tastes, Hollywood tycoons and editorial Wise men 
started to serve up titillating concoctions spiced with 
shock therapy, schizophrenic Symptoms, psychoana- 
lytic interviews, and other items of psychiatric lore. 
While their use of “mental health” and “psychiatric” 
themes could not always be called Correct, they have 
added to the interest of the general public. 

These events would not have happened by them- 
Selves. They were the culmination of a long series 
of intellectual developments which had well prepared 
the ground. Most important was the fact that over 
the years various conceptions associated with the 
teachings of Freud (S) had penetrated into general 
intellectual life. Even professionals, who would argue 
With many details of Freudian theory, had found the 
idea of unconscious motivation to be remarkably use- 
ful. Because this concept was an effective intellectual 
tool which helped to explain otherwise puzzling phe- 
nomena, its acceptance spread. Similarly, terms such 
as “complex” and “neurosis” had long been in general 
use, and their meanings appreciated, among in- 
tellectuals, before the upsweep in popular interest. 

Much of the early resistance to Freudian thought 
had been based on squeamishness concerning open 
discussions of sex and especially unconventional dif- 
ficulties. The Possibility that libidinous activity could 
exist in children before puberty was especially distaste- 
ful in that it brought into conflict two powerful feel- 
ings: (a) children are “pure” and (b) sex is “dirty.” 
The years following World War I saw events that 
eroded away the barriers to thoughtful and Objective 
discussion of sexual phenomena. The widespread 
Public campaigns against venereal disease, the moral 
revolt in literature, and Journalistic competition in full 
reporting of lurid crimes and scandals, all played a 
part in the defeat of prudery. The Widespread interest 
in the Kinsey reports (10) illustrates this situation. As 
a consequence, more people are willing to examine 
the sexual aspects of human motivation instead of 
shutting their minds in horror. 

Another item that prepared school people for mental- 
hygiene considerations was the spread, especially in 
the United States, of Gestalt Psychology (q.v.) with 
its emphasis upon “the whole child.” Well into the 
1930's, the dominant educationa} Psychology (g.v.) 
had been Connectionism, with stress upon the Thorn- 
dikean “laws of learning.” Just as field theory con- 
cepts had won their Way in the physical Sciences, so 
they proved valuable to Psychologists. As a con- 
Sequence, the later half of the decade witnessed a 
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remarkable change in the Content of courses in 
educational Psychology which are part of the 
fessional preparation of all teachers. By 1940, many 
courses were stressing child development and Biving 
major attention to such concepts as maturation in 
contrast to habit formation. When such philosophi- 
cal exponents of activity education as Kilpatrick 
switched their Psychological base to Organismic psy. 
chology, an integration of educational thought was 
achieved. 

Thus, we see that the educational profession Was in 
better position to respond to public pressures for 
greater emphasis on dealing with children’s psycho- 
logical problems. Child-guidance experts who Were 
well acquainted with mental-hygiene thinking were 
Welcomed as leaders in Parent education. As parents 
realized the prevalence of problems, they became less 
reticent. Out of many a P.T.A. meeting came de- 
mands for more considerate and less authoritarian 
handling of children in schools. 

Changing concepts of mental hygiene. The mental- 
hygiene movement itself has undergone and is still 
undergoing very striking changes. In its earliest 
Phases it was Very largely a reform movement, a 
crusade to ameliorate mental hospitals, at the time 
Somewhat inaccurately called lunatic asylums. 

A second phase developed around efforts to in- 
crease the number of Psychiatrists, the quality of their 
training, and the facilities for treatment of mental ills. 
Almost simultaneously, campaigns were launched to 
convince the public that mental diseases were curable 
and that no stigma should be attached to them. The 
hope was that as facilities improved, more people in 
the early stages of psychic disorders would come for 
help and that more cures would result. L 

Later, as physical hygiene developed into a science 
Of bettering health rather than a set of rules for 
avoiding illness, the mental-hygiene movement took a 
parallel turn. Just as physical hygiene is built upon 
understanding of physical disease, so mental hygiene 
is becoming more scientific as we slowly increase our 
knowledge of the mechanisms responsible for neuroses 
and psychoses. For example, on the physical side our 
knowledge concerning the importance of vitamins is a 
result of research into such diseases as pellagra and 
scurvy, which turned out to be the results of vitamin 
deficiency. Similarly, the Psychiatric study of mental 
Casualties is providing clues as to proper measures for 
fostering mental health. Because our understanding 
of mental disorders has still far to £0, there are some 
areas where the hygiene principles are not too well 
established. In such areas we have the phenomenon 
of fads and Vacillating dicta. As science advances, 
Such areas will diminish in importance, just as fewer 
and fewer matters of Physical health are in the realm 
Of superstition. 

A comparatively recent development has been En 
appearance of group preventive programs. As Dd 
health is influenced by an individual's present Soca 
relationships and the characteristics of the groups হৰ 
Which he belongs, its teaching can be closely relate 
to practice. Hence, we have such developments as 
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the work of Bullis and O’Malley (2) in producing a 
course Of group discussions for use in seventh-grade 


classes. ৮ 

Some large-scale programs in education. Several 
of the major educational organizations and govern- 
mental agencies have interested themselves in fairly 
extensive programs involving mental-hygiene develop- 
ments. Only a few will be mentioned; the selection is 
intended to illustrate the various types of plans. 

From the standpoint of time, one of the earliest was 
the Commission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association (9), which began work in 
1936. This Commission, under the leadership of Alice 
Keliher, produced a series of books for teachers and 
students. It also secured from the film industry a 
series of sequences from regular Hollywood produc- 
tions which were used in demonstration discussions 
before many teacher audiences. 

Simultaneously, a vast study of normal high-school 
youngsters under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation (the Progressive Education Association 
Adolescence Study) was directed by Zachry (27) in 
New York. Similar studies of physical and social 
growth were in progress under the same auspices in 
California (Herbert Stolz and Jean MacFarlane). All 
these studies impressed teachers with the great im- 
portance of the emotional development of their stu- 
dents and contributed greatly to a much more complex 
but also more realistic concept of “growth.” 

Another of the very early studies was that of the 
American Council on Education (16) concerning the 
relation of emotion to the educative process. A com- 
mittee of the Council assembled and published data 
emphasizing that events in school not only contribute 
to the development of intellectual and motor abilities 
but also influence, and are influenced by, emotional 
conditions. The committee devoted attention to the 
maladjustments of teachers as well as to the interplay 
of personalities in the classroom group situation. The 
report was influential by reason both of its content and 
of the prestige of the sponsorship. 

In 1937 the Social Service Division of the United 
States Children’s Bureau (23), working in cooperation 
with local public and private agencies, set up an ex- 
perimental project in St. Paul, Minnesota, to study ways 
of discovering and getting treatment to children who 
Were showing behavior difficulties. Over a five-year 
Period, 727 children in a selected neighborhood were 
Biven the systematic attention of a Community Service 
Which consisted of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, two 
Case workers, a group worker, and a school social 
Worker (visiting teacher). Some marked changes took 
Place during the experimental period. As teachers be- 
Came more familiar with the concepts of mental hy- 
HSE gained greater confidence in the personnel of 
5 RE the age at which youngsters were referred 
be I ew earlier. ‘This indicates that teachers were 
nnn, e to recognize children’s problems in their 
Alita at when they are more easily handled. 
Gea, Iinquency rates in the experimental area de- 
Schoo) as compared with rates for the rest of St. Paul. 

00s played a major role in locating children who 
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needed help, and teachers were frequently the key 
people in carrying through programs of treatment. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education (22) carried on, from 
1939 to 1940, a considerable program designed to help 
teachers develop a wider and deeper understanding of 
human growth and development. In one in-service 
education project in a school system, the Commission 
used the device of centering discussion around 
anecdotal records of individual pupils. As the study 
progressed, the teachers became more adept at recog- 
nizing recurrent patterns of behavior and relating these 
to information they had gathered through home con- 
tacts and conversations with the child's previous 
teachers. The anecdotal records were also used in 
connection with sociograms to give insight into the 
interaction of children in groups. The dynamics of 
group influences within classrooms were brought to 
attention. The study showed that, given proper 
stimulation, teachers are ready and eager to take ad- 
vantage of resources that will enable them to com- 
prehend the interplay of psychological forces at work 
among children. 

In this section we have mentioned only a few of the 
large-scale efforts which have altered the thinking of 
the profession and shown what can be accomplished. 
Also of note are the continuing efforts of the Com- 
monwealth Foundation, which has financed many 
valuable works in the realm of mental hygiene. 

Points of attack in schools. Mental illness may re- 
sult from many different combinations of factors. 
Moreover, difficulties in adjustment may show them- 
selves in numerous different forms. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that understanding of mental-hygiene 
principles as applied to education has been enriched 
by utilizing many different points of attack. Some of 
these will be discussed. 

1. RECOGNITION OF DEVIATE CHILDREN. A very 
early development was the establishment of special 
classes for children of low learning capacity. As 
mental testing became more scientific, a number of 
school systems established child-study bureaus. Initially 
the function of these was to certify children for place- 
ment in special schools and classes. However, it soon 
became apparent that many children referred by 
teachers for special placement were suffering from 
other difficulties. In some cases the problems were 
physical. In other cases, special difficulties in reading, 
speech, or other fields underlay the child’s school 
troubles. Emotional problems forced themselves to 
the attention of the psychologists who did the 
testing and the teachers who undertook remedial 
instruction. 

As a consequence, the bureaus of child study in 
several cities have evolved into organizations re- 
sembling mental-bygiene clinics. Although the test- 
ing and referral functions remain, several have added 
psychiatrists to their staffs. They accept for service 
not only children doing poorly in school work but also 
those whose behavior makes them problem cases for 
teachers or parents. Such bureaus as a matter of 
routine now advise principals, teachers, and parents on 
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how to deal with the emotional and psychological 
difficulties of children. 

The rendition of those services and the explanations 
of them, as interpreted to school personnel by the 
bureau directors, has tended to make administrators 
and teachers more conscious of behavior deviates and 
the psychological mechanisms involved. 

A rather similar development has taken place in 
regard to special schools for truants, delinquents, and 
other children whose behavior rendered them too 
difficult for teachers to handle in regular classes. The 
authorities of such special schools began to realize the 
Psychological backgrounds of juvenile misconduct, 
They, too, were tempted to turn missionary and try to 
explain to school personnel how the misconduct arises 
and what might be done in regular classes to enable a 
portion at least of such Youngsters to find a good ad- 
justment in ordinary classrooms. 

With increasing study, both the child-study bureaus 
and the special schools came to realize that Cases 
reached them only after the deviant behavior had 
reached an advanced stage. They tended to feel that 
they could be more effective if prevention of serious 
difficulties rather than cure of advanced maladjust- 
ments occupied their time. They therefore urged 
teachers to refer children who showed symptoms of 
maladjustment in the early stages. 

This trend necessitates a revised and broadened con- 
cept of what constitutes deviant behavior in the sense 
that a given child will benefit from the attention of 
Specially trained personnel. In addition to learning 
difficulties and misbehavior, POOr social adjustment is 
usually added to the list. 

A recent systematized program to locate malad- 
justed children is under study by the New York State 
Youth Commission (13). This involves use of a 
“multiple criteria” technique in which a chart is made 
Of grade placement in relation to age, school achieve- 
ment, sociometric measures, and ratings On various 
personality traits by teachers and fellow-pupils. 

2. REVISION OF MARKING AND PROMOTION STAND- 
ARDS. ‘The 1920’s and 1930s brought into nearly all 
School systems a sweeping use of mental tests. The 
early enthusiasm for intelligence tests may have 
led to many excesses and dubious practices, but it 
did make school people conscious of the fact that 
traditional standards for judging pupils were often 
Erossly unfair. 

The fact that individual differences existed and 
could be objectively proven led many educators to 
experiment with ways of fitting school programs to 
individual abilities and of rewarding children for 
achievement in line with their intellectual ability even 
though below “grade standards.” 

The initial planning took the form of homogeneous 
grouping and various “ladder” systems whereby young- 
sters progressed at a normal rate within a group of 
small IQ range. Another approach was to utilize con- 
tract plans and individualized seatwork so that a class 
could be held together on a chronological age basis 
even though its members were studying material of 
widely different levels. Report cards were revised to 
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show the relationship between academic progress 
intellectual capacity. J - 

Once the virtue value of arbitrary standards was 
abandoned, a Psychological next Step was to examine 
the individual effects of marks and Promotions. Jt 
was not long, therefore, before pioneers began to 
realize that success and failure in school Produced 
Significant effects upon children. Moreover, these 
effects were often a far cry from the simple reward. 
and-punishment assumptions that still permeate many 
programs. Constant failures, for example, could lead 
to hopelessness, truancy, and delinquency. On the 
other hand, frequent rewards, unearned by any real 
effort, could result in a Socially incapacitating snobbish- 
ness. Also, the child who responded to teachers by 
spending all his time doing homework might thereby 
forfeit the important social learnings of normal child- 
group life. In short, marking systems were trans- 
formed from ends in themselves to mere means for 
achieving ends. The ends frequently expressed in this 
connection were social adjustment and mental health. 

3. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES. Here we 
shall consider only one aspect, the introduction into 
school systems of individuals especially trained to help 
Children and parents cope with problems on an in- 
dividual basis. One of the earliest forms of such 
counseling was in connection with vocational planning. 
At first applied at the secondary level, it soon spread to 
the elementary schools in the form of educational 
guidance. 

On another front, the deans of boys and deans of 
girls, whose functions could be traditionally discipli- 
nary, found that they could often do more effective 
Work by helping youngsters find better solutions for the 
problems of adolescence. A parallel development was 
the rise of the visiting teachers, now often called school 
Social workers. The old-fashioned truant officer found 
that family problems were often at the root of cases 
referred to him. « 

All these influences had a common result. Within 
School systems there are now many workers whose 
duties are to assist individuals. In the course of 
interviewing they become increasingly aware of factors 
which act, favorably or unfavorably, upon the mental 
health of boys and girls. Efforts to assist individuals 
mean in most cases that the situations and their im- 
plications be explained to administrators and classroom 
teachers. Thus, another avenue of insight into Py: 
chological problems is opened. An experiment in 
Flint, Michigan (24), showed that students who had the 
benefit of considerable guidance had fewer emotional 
conflicts than other students. 

4. INTERCULTURAL AND INTERGROUP EDUCATION. 
With the rise of Fascism in Europe and the approach 
of World War II, the problems arising from hate, 
prejudice, and discrimination directed against minority 
groups became of concern to a fairly large group of 
educators. In the years prior to this development, the 
attack on prejudices had been part of the rather small 
Programs of education for peace and international 
Eood will. S 

In many instances, the original naive assumption 
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was that prejudices were founded on ignorance and 
that, as a consequence, fact-giving in schools would 
jead to their reduction. However, this was soon seen 
to be opaquely false. Psychologists studying such 
phenomena as “scapegoating” found that they often 
were manifestations of deeply imbedded distortions. 
This knowledge, transmitted to educators, has resulted 
within the very recent past in a wholesale shift in 
emphasis. 

Intergroup education is now regarded as a complex 
psychological problem and prejudice against groups of 
people as often a symptom of mental malady. Asa 
consequence, those educators whose interest was cap- 
tured by the dream of intercultural understandings 
have spent more and more time considering problems 
which lie at the heart of mental hygiene. Thus, still 
nother avenue led a significant group of public-spirited 
school people to confront the general problem of 
making schools an agency for fostering mental well- 
being. 

5. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CURRICULUM. Teaching 
bout mental hygiene has entered the formal subject 
matter of education by several routes. One is an out- 
growth of the activity or core curriculums inspired by 
the progressive-education movement. When youngsters 
were given freedom to influence the topics to be 
studied, their own personal problems found an outlet. 
{In the early adolescent years, boy-girl relationships and 
family frictions were bound to come into the class- 
room. The recurrence of psychological problems in 
literary works gave rise to similar discussions. As 
teachers and students discussed such problems, the 
result under skillful guidance would be psychologically 
helpful. Discussion could have a cathartic effect and 
would also permit the discussants to solve some con- 
flicts at a conscious level. An experimental program 
by Ojemann (12) showed a lessening of emotional con- 
flicts through this type of classroom consideration. 

Another source of classroom materials has been the 
broadening of standard courses in health and hygiene. 
The medical profession has become very cognizant of 
Psychosomatic illnesses, conditions in which physical 
symptoms have psychological causes. This fact, plus 
the zeal of mental hygienists, has resulted in units on 
mental hygiene being added to standard courses and 
Popular textbooks at all levels. 

Still another source has been the rapid broadening 
of what was originally social hygiene or Sex education. 
The alarming rise in divorce rates and the revelation 
of family-life experts that this often reflected psycho- 
logical maladjustment led to the introduction of units 
On family living and child care into home-economics 
peo: In some school systems courses in family 
ie are given to both boys and girls. A natural 
| tn of such teaching is a consideration of psycho- 
logical problems, many of which exist in the students’ 
own homes. 
ha adolescents’ frequent concern with being popular 
1 RT of such writers as Dale Carnegie has led 
লছ introduction of units on “personality” in com- 

ercial-education courses and other curricular pro- 
rams. Although some of this material is on a super- 
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ficial or even harmful level, some sound books have 
appeared to meet the resultant need. 

A more recent development has been experimenta- 
tion with programs deliberately designed to prevent 
mental illness. The Delaware program, directed by 
Bullis and O'Malley (2), consists of a series of one- 
hour-per-week sessions for pupils in the sixth and 
seventh grades. ‘It consists largely of stories and in- 
structions to teachers prepared with the aim of 
stimulating class discussion of personality qualities. 

6. MENTAL-HYGIENE INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 
Some early writers tended to denounce the teaching 
profession for having an undue proportion of frustrated 
and neurotic people. Several lines of attack on the per- 
sonnel problem are being made. Candidates in some 
places are being screened by a psychiatric examination, 
but at best this is a superficial though necessary 
measure. More important have been efforts to free 
teaching of many restrictive and thwarting practices. 

Pressure is also being felt at teacher-training in- 
stitutions, where emphasis upon understanding of child 
development hus permeated courses in methods and 
psychology. However, the most important area seems 
to be in-service training, especially in large cities where 
tenure provisions guarantee a slow turnover of per- 
sonnel. Various devices have been used. One is to 
give special courses on mental hygiene for teachers. 
Another is to concentrate teachers’ attention upon a 
few children in their classes and to utilize the desire 
for information thus created to build up necessary in- 
formation, skills, and attitudes. This was the tech- 
nique employed by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation (22). Evidence of its effectiveness is indicated 
by Feyereisen’s experiment (4) with three experimental 
and three control classes at the third-, fourth-, and 
fifth-grade levels. In each of the experimental classes 
five children were selected for special study and treat- 
ment by their teachers, who were given a program of 
in-service preparation for the task. All experimental 
groups showed significant gains over the control groups 
in tests on social acceptance, reading, arithmetic, and 
mental maturity. All members of the classes benefited 
from the understanding the teachers acquired in study- 
ing the few special problems. Raths (17) has sum- 
marized other studies along the same lines. 

Major findings. We now turn to a consideration of 
the major findings to date of the work done by clinics, 
child-guidance workers, and individual psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and educational experimentalists. 

Chief of the findings is that mental health or sick- 
ness is the product of multiple causation. Each case 
studied by clinics presents its own individual pattern. 
Workers in the field look with suspicion on any theory 
which would place undue weight on any single causal 
factor. Hewitt and Jenkins (7) in a study of 500 cases 
found that there were positive tetrachoric correlations 
between four parent-child-relationship syndromes and 
three behavior-pattern syndromes, but that a majority 
of all children studied fell outside the groups for which 
the correlations held true. j t 

The practical corollary of these findings is that the 
mental hygienist in education must recognize the in- 
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dividuality of each individual. There are no prescrip- 
tions that can be followed blindly. Reputed psycho- 
logical cure-alls are like Physical nostrums, the hope of 
the ignorant and the tool of the quack. The real need 
is to develop a diagnostic habit of mind so that teachers 
will be better able to discover the “why’s” of behavior. 

Just as mental ill-health arises from the interaction 
of many causal factors, so it is expressed in many 
different ways. A single symptom may have different 
roots, and similar maladjustments may give rise to 
widely divergent symptoms. 

Physical and psychological factors interact. Many 
Psychological difficulties have a physical origin; medi- 
cal men now know that an amazingly high proportion 
of physical disorders have a Psychological genesis. 

Research in clinics has produced a wealth of 
evidence that the relationship between basic maladjust- 
ments and behavior often is amazingly devious. A 
phenomenon, known to psychiatry as “displacement,” 
is well-nigh universal. Thus, a child’s repressed 
hostility to parents may appear as a tendency to distort 
and ridicule the statements of teachers. In many in- 
stances there is a complete reversal of basic difficulty 
and overt behavior, so that the true meaning of actions 
is exactly the Opposite of their surface manifestation. 
A well-known example is the youngster who is troubled 
by deep feelings of inadequacy and inferiority and, as 
2 consequence, assumes a mask of arrogant cockiness 
that leads other people to label him as conceited and 
overconfident. 

Another finding of Psychological research is that 
basic personality traits and the mechanisms by which 
individuals cope with their maladjustments are formed 
during the first few years of life. Early events in 
family life have a powerful effect. There are two 
correlates of this situation: (a) strongly ingrained 
Psychological mechanisms are brought to school even 
by kindergartners, and (b) in order to understand a 
child teachers must learn something about the family 
situation during his childhood. Thus, a child who 
Seems irrationally quarrelsome is seen in a different 
light when we learn that even as a toddler he had to 
confront constant rejection by a mother for whom his 
birth resulted in a series of personal crises. 

Research, such as that of Gesell (6), Zachry (27), and 
Olson (14), has yielded a vast collection of facts which 
Show that young people £0 through a series of de- 
velopmental phases. There are considerable differences 
in the age at which individual children enter a given 
Phase, so that only the very roughest of time tables 
can be applied and then only with caution. One such 
Phase is the preadolescent Browth-spurt period which 
is sometimes accompanied by much “silly” behavior. 
For some children the growth spurt may occur as early 
as the fifth grade, for others it may not appear until 
late in high school. 

The Kinsey report (10) has presented voluminous 
statistics confirming the Suspicion that sexuality operates 
at comparatively early ages. Sex curiosities and sex 
experimentation appear long before most adults like 
to believe. This means that sex is a problem for many 
children even in the early elementary grades. 
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The cases studied by clinics have brought to ji, 
many ways in which schools influence behavior. 
Children learn much more in school than the subjects 
composing the curriculum. Some of these concomit ant 
learnings may aid children in dealing effectively with 
maladjustments; in other instances they may Produce 
OF exaggerate maladjustments. One rather thoroughly 
studied effect is the influence of frustrations which 
accompany autocratic classroom procedures. Dollard 
(3) and Lewin (11) have shown that such frustrations 
may result in markedly aggressive behavior. 

Another cause of individual maladjustment is the 
conflict of cultures. As Plant (15) has shown, when an 
individual is exposed to such conflicts serious per- 
sonality effects may result. For many children, the 
school is a place where such conflicts may arise. It 
has been well-known for a long time, for example, that 
When children of Old World parents learn in school 
Value standards divergent from those their parents 
inculcate, the product may be a disorganization be- 
trayed by a high incidence of delinquent or neurotic 
behavior. 

Lastly, the work of Child-guidance clinics has re- 
sulted in a changed concept of adjustment. Instead of 
emphasizing conformity to a legendary norm, the trend 
is toward a realism based on who is doing the adjusting 
and what he is adjusting to. Thus, for a child of over- 
dominating parents who has taken refuge in undue 
daydreaming, a certain amount of sassiness in school 
situations may represent a distinct improvement. 

Mental hygiene of the teacher. Because of the 
tendency to view the classroom as a setting for the 
interaction of personalities, a setting in which the 
teacher is the most influential personality, no treatment 
of mental hygiene in education could be complete with- 
Out discussing the mental health of teachers. A study 
by Anderson and Brewer (1) has shown how the view- 
points of teachers influence group atmospheres and 
thus the personalities of children. 

In efforts to assist teachers to find security and 
Psychological balance, three major considerations have 
come to the fore: (a) well-balanced instruction in 
mental hygiene for children will have desirable indirect 
effects upon their teachers; (b) administrative policies 
may reduce pressures upon the profession; (ce) the 
Provision of psychiatric and counseling services is a 
necessary for teachers as for children, industrial 
Workers, or any other groups of individuals. D 

‘Two interacting effects of mental-hygiene instruction 
upon teachers may be distinguished. As teachers study 
the mental mechanisms which influence children, a 
number almost inevitably come to a better understand- 
ing of themselves. As always in this area, there will 
be others who show a prolonged resistance to PSY 
chological teaching because of the personal implica- 
tions. However, a portion of the entire teaching group 
will gain some measure of self-insight. This should 
increase their effectiveness. 

The second effect is that as they come to understand 
the origins and reasons for children’s misconduct, that 
misconduct no longer is a threat to the teacher's self- 
esteem. Also, as teachers understand the course of 
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child development they can view the failure of some 
children to learn as being not so much evidence that 
the teaching is defective but as meaning the child is 
not yet ready to learn. This gives the teacher a much- 
needed security and equanimity. 

The above-mentioned effects may appear when 
mental-hygiene instruction is properly managed. They 
do not inevitably appear. The sad fact is that in some 
cases, where abnormal mechanisms are overstressed 
and punitive-minded “experts” conduct the classes, 
mental-hygiene instruction has left teachers feeling 
more anxious and less secure than at the beginning. 
However, when this happens it is a result of in- 
adequate instruction, poor planning, dubious instruc- 
tional motivation, or a combination of such defects. 
Good mental-hygiene instruction should have a long- 
run ameliorative influence on all concerned. 

In setting school-personnel policies, administrators 
influence the psychological well-being of teachers. In 
the past some boards of education have held views 
which unduly harmed faculty members. Policies 
against hiring married teachers, expectations of un- 
usual self-denial, inadequate salary schedules, and 
demands upon time that interfered with normal leisure 
and family life, all had distorting effects. Possibly 
more important, arbitrary hiring and firing greatly 
increased insecurities, and tyrannical administrative 
procedures produced aggressiveness which had to find 
an outlet somewhere and was often covertly directed 
against children. 

As administrators have become more familiar with 
mental-hygiene concepts and as shortages forced many 
school boards to make the profession more attractive, 
new consideration has been given to the way policies 
influence the personality of teachers. To date, much 
has been done in a few school systems, but viewed 
in the large only a small beginning has been made. 
This is an area where a great deal of research is badly 
needed. 

t A third area of assistance to teachers, as yet only in 
its infancy, is the provision of psychiatric and counsel- 
ing services for teachers. The experiments at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, 
Teported by Roethlisberger (19), have shown the in- 
fluence of such programs in an industrial organization. 
As knowledge of such industrial experiments spreads 
Wwe may expect parallel developments in school systems. 
Here is another field where much research is needed. 
. Mental hygiene in classroom management. School- 
Ing is a group process. Teachers are expected to deal 
he large numbers of children at one time. Since 

ASSes of 30, 40, and 50 prevail in many systems, the 
কল of mental hygiene will be effective in edu- 
ih nN to the degree that they can be incorporated in 

© procedures by which teachers guide classroom 
EOE A few illustrations, given for the purpose of 
ft I example rather than as an exhaustive list, will 

Ussed at this point. 
a AY teachers, the criterion upon which they 
ability 1 and by Which they judge themselves is 
Ho 0 maintain discipline, to control classroom 
PS. Sheviakov and Red! (20) have interpreted the 
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problems of discipline in terms of our knowledge 
of psychological mechanisms. The mental hygienist 
agrees that socialization is one of the major purposes 
of education. He points out that the most effective 
influence is the carefully administered approval or dis- 
approval of personalities loved by children. This 
means that the teacher's first task is to establish a warm 
rapport with class members and to weld them into a 
mutually accepting group. From a mental-hygiene 
viewpoint, the martinet who rules by fear creates more 
problems than he solves. Conversely, the overly per- 
missive teacher who tries never to express disapproval 
of antisocial conduct or inadequate effort has equally 
destructive effects upon children. 

Competition in the form of games, classroom con- 
tests, and honor rolls has been among the oldest means 
by which teachers attempt to spur children to great 
achievement. To the mental hygienist, competition 
must be skillfully directed lest it get out of hand and 
become destructive. Where competition is on terms 
where all children have some chance of success, where 
the stakes are low enough to permit of good-natured 
rivalry, and where security of losers is not threatened, 
the effects are to make school life more interesting. 
However, if only one or two children have a chance of 
feeling they “won” or if the competition is so intense 
that self-esteem or social security is threatened, com- 
petition can have fearful repercussions. The classroom 
group is shattered into bitterly aggressive cliques; chil- 
dren may literally be driven into truancy or premature 
decisions to quit school or may take refuge in day- 
dreams, scapegoating, or other symptoms of mental 
disorder. 

Sarcasm may have similar effects. A teacher noted 
for withering tongue-lashing may have a very quiet 
classroom, but the surface quiet may be concealing 
bitter hostilities, which will be taken out on a surrogate 
victim, or phantasies which would shock the teacher 
into perpetual silence if she but knew of them. Gentle 
irony and good-natured humor, which do not attempt 
to hurt children, on the other hand, may be invaluable 
in creating the respect and rapport upon which good 
classroom atmosphere can be founded. 

Of greatest interest to educators is the entire series 
of problems involved in reward and punishment. 
From a mental-hygiene viewpoint, the effects of punish- 
ment are worthy of the most thorough investigation. 
Although disapproval of antisocial conduct or in- 
adequate effort is necessary, it must be constructive in 
terms of the child’s future actions and appropriate in 
terms of the child’s maturation and ability to achieve. 
A punishment given for something which a child 
literally “cannot help doing” has a purely destructive 
effect. Of such punishments are deep inferiority feel- 
ings and unsocialized aggressions constructed. 

Of greater interest to teachers, however, is the fact 
that actions which they consider rewards may be un- 
wanted by children and that actions intended as punish- 
ments may be rewards. Thus, the praise of an unloved 
teacher may lead to juvenile ostracism, and punish- 
ment by such a teacher may bestow a Martyr's crown. 
Less obviously, a boy or girl who craves attention or 
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Who is tortured by guilt feelings may, in a deep sense, 
enjoy being singled out for “punishment.” 

School grouping. The composition of classroom 
groups is a subject of vital importance upon which the 
evidence now being accumulated in projects for clinical 
work with disturbed children in recreational, residential, 
camp, and hostel groups (18, 21, 26) may ultimately be 
of value for application in schools. 

Experience with homogeneous grouping on the basis 
of intelligence-test scores or IQ’s brought to light the 
fact that differences in physical development and 
emotional level were also quite significant. A boy who 
Was grouped in a junior-high-school class with adoles- 
cents who were all taller than he and interested in 
girls, while he was a child both Physically and socially, 
could be forced into feelings of social inadequacy. In 
Such cases, the gain in academic learning is hardly 
Worth the cost in emotional problems. Similarly, a 
class can be badly disturbed by one youngster who has 
become physically and emotionally adult although 
possessed of a low IQ and therefore grouped with 
younger children. 

Once school people were aware of these com- 
plexities, it could be seen that grouping was not an 
Operation to be conducted by calculating-machine 
Operators in a central office but rather involved con- 
Siderable administrative skill in utilizing both test 
results and the considered judgments of teachers 
familiar with the children. 

The use of sociograms and other sociometric devices 
(8) can bring to light the structure of cliques and re- 
jections within a classroom. Much additional study is 
required before we will understand the effects of such 
factors as, to cite only two out of a myriad of possible 
examples, placing a very aggressive child in a group of 
submissive children, or a child from a Tigid, over- 
dominating home among children from neglectful 
homes. In this area of vitally needed information, 
Only a bare surface-scratching has as yet taken place. 

Possibly significant classroom behavior. Numerous 
listings have been attempted of classroom behavior 
which might be symptomatic of maladjustment. Such 
lists, of necessity, are long. ‘They run the gamut from 
daydreaming and excessive neatness to cheating and 
truancy. 

In such lists there appear many items which teachers 
have always regarded with concern because they dis- 
turb typical classrooms. Included in this category are 
lying, stealing, clowning, laziness, chronic tardiness, 
attention-seeking, giggling, antagonistic behavior, sassi- 
ness, telling dirty stories, and various forms of 
negativism. 

By contrast, the lists also include behavior which is 
often appealing to adults or makes a youngster a help 
to teachers. In this group we could include the 
teacher’s pet and such behavior manifestations as de- 
pendence on adults, blushing, tattling, crushes, solitary 
independence, ostentatious virtuousness, absent-mind- 
edness, and janitorial helpfulness. 

Other groupings would cover the many ways in 
Which physically unusual children express conscious- 
ness of their condition, whether they are very tall or 
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very short, very thin or very fat, or handicapped by 
defective limbs, sensory defects, or bad hearts, The 
Social deviate, the child who has problems arising from 
differences in race, religion, occupation of parents, or 
economic level, also shows his troubles in many ways, 

Such lists have several defects. For One thing, they 
are never complete; maladjustments show themselves 
in an almost infinite number of symptoms. More 
critical, any such list includes behavior items which 
for many children in many circumstances are not 
Serious signs. For example, although excessive day- 
dreaming is a bad augury, all children do some day- 
dreaming. Furthermore, to cite a specific example, a 
high-school girl in a class dealing with a topic she 
knows well would be highly unusual if she did not day- 
dream of the dress she was going to wear that evening 
at a party where she expected to mect a boy in whom 
She was interested. 

Where symptoms of maladjustment are noted in the 
classroom, the task of the teacher is to try to figure 
Out their meaning. A serious error that is often made 
is to use punishment to extinguish the symptom. Kill- 
ing the symptom does not solve the d ifficulty it signals 
any more than an aspirin pill which reduces fever kills 
the germs that caused the fever. It is often quite easy 
to destroy unpleasant items of behavior. When this 
has been done the teacher may harbor an illusion that 
a cure has been effected. 

For purposes of illustration only we shall discuss 
more fully two of the many types of significant class- 
Toom behavior: shyness and clowning. 

Shyness, a hesitancy in making social contacts, often 
Seems cute in little children. Such children seldom 
disturb a classroom group and therefore do not force 
their problems to the attention of teachers. The 
behavior itself may have many meanings, depending 
upon the background of the child. The shyness may, 
for example, be an early symptom of a withdrawing 
tendency which can culminate in a complete re- 
treat from reality necessitating hospitalization for 
Schizophrenia. 

In an older child, the shyness may be a surface 
manifestation of a powerful internal sex conflict. The 
individual hesitates to approach other people lest close 
contact with them strengthen the possibility of doing 
things which he or she regards as wrong and wicked. 
Another possibility is that the parents have so domi- 
nated the child and made such strong demands that 
the boy or girl has learned to use hesitancy 83 8 
defense against adult demands. The shyness might 
also betoken a deep lack of self-confidence such as 
might arise when a younger child is often compared 
unfavorably with a brighter or more attractive older 
sibling. On the other hand, it might be nothing more 
than the indecision of a child who had had little con- 
tact with other children and had not yet mastered the 
techniques of social living. In any event, only an 
adult in a position to observe and interpret could 
gather the facts necessary as a basis for judging the 
importance of this symptom. Fa 

Clowning is behavior which disturbs class discipline 
and therefore more often receives thoughtful considera- 
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tion. Clowning is basically a technique for attracting 
attention. It is also a way of attacking adults by hold- 
ing them up to ridicule or by flouting their authority. 

Why would a specific child resort to clowning? 
Before making a judgment, the psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist would want to have many more facts. The 
clowning might be a sign that the youngster was getting 
no attention at home, craved the thrill of being the 
center of attention, and had found no other method of 
attracting eyes to himself. In another instance, it 
might mean that the parents were quarreling, the child 
felt guilty because he thought he was the cause of the 
friction, and he made himself ridiculous as a way of 
getting himself punished for his crime. Again, the 
home situation might be one in which the child was 
disliked by one or both parents, who sometimes 
stooped to mocking imitation as a method of express- 
ing their distaste for the youngster, who in turn was 
using a basically similar device for venting his own 
hostility to adults. The possibilities are by no means 
exhausted; many other combinations of factors might 
produce the same sort of conduct. Only patient study 
can reveal the causes in any one case. 

Learning difficulties may be significant. Mental dis- 
tress frequently gives rise to inefficiency in the main 
business of living. For children, a major life task is 
learning in school. Therefore, difficulties in this sphere 
are often highly significant. The causes of learning 
difficulties, especially those related to reading and 
speaking, have been the subject of much study during 
recent years. Reading clinics and speech clinics are 
found in many school systems and are adjuncts to quite 
a few college and university departments of Psy- 
chology. In fact, the psychological-clinic movement 
founded by Witmer more than fifty years ago had its 
inception in efforts at applying psychology to the 
elimination of speech and other school troubles. 

As in the cases of other indications of personal diffi- 
culty, learning problems have a multiple causation. 
Many different conditions can give rise to trouble. 
Often a particular child’s difficulties are due to the 
mutual reinforcement of a number of unfavorable 
Circumstances. 

‘In dealing with academic maladjustments the clini- 
cians have learned to determine the extent to which 
purely physical factors are operating. To employ 

Psychological methods” to cure the reading difficulties 
of a child whose eyes are malfunctioning is not only 
inefficient but harmful. Therefore the first step in 
most investigations is a thorough physical examination. 

When physical factors, such as partial deafness, 
Slandular dysfunction, or eye difficulties are found, the 
clinician has learned to make an appraisal of the 
extent to which the learning difficulties which origi- 
nally may have been physical in origin have acquired an 
emotional component. Many a child has developed a 
Strong distaste for reading because he literally could 
Tot see the words. When eyeglasses had corrected 
the physical cause, the emotional dislike may have 
Temained. 
any learning difficulties are due to stupidity, an 

ly to learn quickly. In many cases this is a 
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result of a low intelligence quotient, which is a product 
of organic and environmental factors. However, “stu- 
pidity” can have a physical origin, as in cases of bad 
adenoids and malfunctioning glands. It can also be 
emotional. There are cases in clinic files where very 
rapid rises in intelligence-test scores followed the solu- 
tion of emotional problems. 

One of the many possible combinations of circum- 
stances where this may happen is a result of parental 
hostility to a youngster. In one specific case, the 
child’s mother was antagonistic to a boy whose father 
had refused to marry her. She derided the boy, calling 
him “dumbell.” The only time the child encountered 
a pleasant reception was when he acted stupidly. To 
gain the little, though grim, approval he could thus 
Obtain he acted as stupidly in school as he could. 
When the circumstances were discovered and the child 
placed in a friendly foster home, a phenomenal rise 
in IQ took place. 

Teachers find it hard to believe, but failure in school 
may actually serve a useful function, psychologically 
speaking, for particular children. For example, where 
a child has developed a deep-seated hostility to parents 
he may find that the best way of embarrassing them 
is to do poorly in school. The anxiety and shame they 
betray may afford him an unconscious satisfaction. 
Another of the many circumstances where this type of 
thing may happen is the case of a girl Who feels that 
in school competition she would be worsted and there- 
fore sidesteps the situation by refusing to try. The 
failure she deliberately invited can not hurt as much as 
would failure after she had tried as hard as possible. 
There is much less damage to her self-esteem. 

Failure in school is, as is well known, often a result 
of insufficient maturation. When pupils are not at a 
developmental stage such that they are capable of 
performing a task Or of developing interest in it, failure 
is quite likely. Such experiences have a frustrating 
effect whose emotional concomitants may be quite 
serious. This situation may shake a child’s confidence 
by reinforcing already existing inferiority feelings to 
the point where he may take up delinquent behavior 
patterns as compensation for the self-doubts engen- 
dered by the school situation. ‘This is only one of many 
possible sequels to poorly timed school curriculums. 

The opposite situation may also arise. Boredom at 
tasks that are too simple is a logical outcome of con- 
fronting a bright student with easy work. Daydream- 
ing and other withdrawing behavior may result. 

Still another cause of boredom is the situation in 
which a student’s ego-ideal does not include proficiency 
in a subject. Children are prone to identify with and 
pattern themselves after their parents and other heroes. 
Out of such identifications an ego-ideal develops. 
Where school goals are widely divergent from such 
standards, children are prone to disdain school work. 
This makes it essential that teachers form a concept of 
the ego-ideals most prevalent in a class. If these are 
not recognized, the school’s standards of value may 
induce personality conflicts, symptomized by poor 
learning and worse discipline. 0 

Occasionally, in the life of a pupil, some dramatic 
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event occurs which produces an emotional shock or 
traumatic experience which creates an emotional block 
in learning. For example, a sensitive boy held up to 
class ridicule for singing in a monotone could develop 
SO great a panic in future music situations that he 
could learn nothing. Clinic files bulge with instances 
of such blockings. Where a student does markedly 
poorer work in one subject than in others or seems 
unaccountably unable to understand or master one 
small segment of a subject, such blockings may be the 
cause. Their discovery often requires the skill of 
trained specialists, although in some cases information 
Volunteered by parents or former teachers may solve 
the puzzle. 

Although traumatic experiences account for some 
learning difficulties, much more often the cause is a 
long-continuing situation having a rather general effect. 
In this class we have such situations as that where 
rivalry exists between siblings going to the same school. 
If one has done well and been praised, the other may 
discount or counteract the advantage by developing a 
disdain of school and school standards. In this Case, 
the poor marks become a matter of pride. 

As psychiatrists have found in the course of many 
therapeutic endeavors, many individuals carry strong 
guilt feelings as a result of unconscious mental con- 
flicts. Such people may get a Psychological relief from 
being punished and therefore court chastisement. 
Among children, doing poorly in school may produce 
the desired result. Teachers are familiar with such 
conduct in the form of the child whose misconduct 
appears irrational. It may, of course, take many other 
forms. 

Poor work in school may also be a reaction to 
teachers as persons and to schools as institutions. A 
Child who for any of many reasons has taken a dislike 
to a teacher may express that dislike by not learning. 
Since a teacher’s task is to teach, a child who does not 
learn is, in a sense, proving the teacher incompetent. 
In the same way, a youngster may react to continued 
failures in school by developing a contempt for the 
school and all its requests. 

However, we must not ignore the possibility that 
Poor learning may result from conditions which are 
serious but in which the school plays no part directly. 
Such is the case where learning becomes POOr as a 
child develops schizoid or schizophrenic tendencies 
Which might be forerunnners of psychotic breakdown. 
In such instances, learning difficulties are merely symp- 
toms of a serious personal situation for which the 
proper course of action is speedy referral for DPsy- 
chiatric attention. 

In all the cases cited in this section, the task of 
teachers is to try to diagnose the difficulty and work 
out plans on an individual basis. No blanket pre- 
scriptions can be given. One thing, though, can be 
Said. Punishment of the child is much less effective 
and much more harmful than is generally thought. In 
Some cases the punishment is actually meeting a psy- 
chological need and, perversely, really rewards the 
Poor school conduct. In other cases, and much more 
frequently, it merely increases tension and adds to 


negative emotional feelings. 
than stimulates it. 

Misinterpretations and confusions. In view Of the 
relative newness of the field, as illustrated by the vast 
amount of research which still has to be done, it is 
only to be expected that many misinterpretations and 
confusions should arise. A number of these will be 
very briefly discussed. 

CONFUSION No. 1. “Maladjustments in children can 
usually be traced to one bad mistake made by teachers 
Or parents." This is rarely true. Usually a personal- 
ity disturbance is the product of years of mismanage- 
ment. Research has shown that it usually takes a 
variety of contributing factors to prepare the soil so 
that one mistake can have a serious effect. 

CONFUSION No. 2. “Too much understanding 
makes you weak.” This is a distortion of the old 
French proverb, “To understand is to forgive.” This 
ignores the fact that understanding is a precondition 
for any intelligent action, as in any other discipline, 
Such as medicine, engineering, or economics. 

CONFUSION No. 3. “Tell him why he does it; that 
should end the trouble.” This is a misconception of 
the process of cure through knowing oneself. Psychi- 
atric research shows that the type of knowledge about 
oneself that is therapeutic must come from the inside 
as a result of a complex process involving much more 
than intellectual understanding. Somebody else's 
knowledge of you that is thrown at you like a pill 
may be either completely ineffective or produce a 
harmful shock. 

CONFUSION No. 4. “Just send him to the clinic; 
that will take care of him.” This view places the 
clinic in the role of an omnipotent cure-all. Clinic 
statistics show that even in the most promising cases 
the continued interest and cooperation of the teacher 
Or parent who referred the child is essential. Further- 
more, more serious problems are often the product of 
many years and even slight improvements may take a 
considerable amount of time. Moreover, in this field 
as in medicine there are cases brought in too late for 
cure and there are failures due to lack of facilities or 
to the fact that we do not yet have all the knowledge 
we require. 

CONFUSION No. 5. “I got results right away, so that 
was the thing to do.” The following findings about 
“quick effects” should make us more thoughtful: (a) 
Sometimes the disappearance of a symptom means it 
has transformed itself into some other difficulty, 28 
When a severely punished child becomes obviously 
more obedient but develops anxieties when asked to 
recite before a group.  (b) The price paid for the 
eradication of the symptom may not be visible at once 
but may finally turn out to be too high, as in the case 
of the father who “cured” his daughter of thumb- 
sucking but made her hate him in the process. 

CoNFUsioN No. 6. “After a while he seemed to get 
Worse, so we had to try something else.” This attitude, 
While sometimes correct, is liable to ignore the devious 
Toute of personality re-education. Not all improve- 
ment takes place in a gradual process. Many case 
studies show that temporary set-backs are to be ex- 
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hat the original problem behavior becomes 


pected or t 
intensified just as the treatment really begins to take 


hold. 
CoNFusioN No. 7. “A normal child shouldn't have 


any problems.” Growth studies have shown that the 
opposite assertion would come closer to the truth. 
The most normal children are expected to show some 
forms of problem behavior when they go through cer- 
tain phases of growth or when they meet unusual or 
new situations in their environment. In most cases a 
careful study of the type and intensity of problem be- 
havior the child shows and the life situation he finds 
himself in at the time will reveal the difference be- 
tween an ordinary problem anyone may be expected to 
have and the more serious indication of emotional 
disturbance. 

Principles to be considered. Growing out of the 
research during the past few decades, many general 
lessons for application by teachers have been learned. 
Experts familiar with mental mechanisms are loathe 
to state these in “prescription form” for fear that any 
simply worded generalization for action would be 
inapplicable to specific cases and, therefore, unless 
used with due consideration for the uniqueness of each 
child, would result in much damage to some individ- 
uals. However, some general guides for action can 
be stated for consideration by teachers. The thirteen 
given below are among those considered most impor- 
tant by the authors: 

1. Be humble before the facts. Any one case or 
situation you have to handle may require considera- 
tions not contemplated in your own pet theories or 
even in the best textbooks in the field. 

2. It is more important to understand children than 
to label them. And even after you have understood 
them there are quite a few steps before you know what 
to do. Nosology is not therapy. 

3. A little listening can do more good than much 
lecturing. 

4. Objectivity and warmth are not inconsistent. 

5. In normal child development there are periods 
When other things are more important than keeping 
School achievement at a peak. The “open season” for 
scholastic attainment is not continuous. In every 
SS Should be “game sanctuaries” where chil- 

€ safe from adult pressures. 
By Er children need to move their muscles and 
Ral ie ধা things. Making them sit still and listen or 
tilioy, ietly for long periods is frustrating; and frus- 
Beha Produces aggressions and other uneconomical 
iOr. 
ap eee Dred changing for new children. When 
etc in neighborhood or social conditions occur, 
র্‌ Your school regulations to be sure they are still 
Ppropriate. 
A are too few saints to fill all teaching posi- 

ৰ be RE human beings must do the bulk of 
Vitfackior lon of youth. What counts is not your 
the TF Vices but what you do to children with 
i achers will make mistakes; the important 


ng is to recognize the j % 
tive plans, Bn! mM and follow up with correc 
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9. Give time a chance to work for you. An emo- 
tionally upset child is in no condition to learn at the 
time; all efforts at interpretation, lecturing, or estab- 
lishing new relationships should be saved for the op- 
portune moment. Most crises do not have to be 
solved on the spot and can be eliminated by careful 
planning. 

10. The adjusted portions of the personality of a 
child with many problems are more important clues 
for the strategy of helping him than a long listing of 
all his maladjustments. Don’t attack on all fronts at 
once; if you surround a child with an emergency 
atmosphere he and his parents may go into emotional 
tailspins. 

11. What happens in a classroom has many effects. 
Do not look only at the results which were uppermost 
in your mind. For example, your inyoking of competi- 
tive pressure may have increased the work output in 
your group but may also have made the children fear- 
ful of failure and hostile to each other. 

12. Use the combination of methods that fits each 
case. “Either-or” issues should be confined to theoreti- 
cians’ minds. For example, the same child may need 
increased “permissiveness” in one area of his life and 
still require firm restraint in another at the same time. 
Permissiveness and firmness are not contradictions in 
themselves. Confining oneself to any single technique 
exclusively develops psychological pellagra. 

13. Live your own life yourself; don’t make children 
live it for you. If your own history contains mistakes 
you want to correct, do not force children to relive that 
part of your life for you. You learned by making 
“mistakes”; let children have the same privilege. If 
you must have dependents, keep a poodle. 

Mental-hygiene implications for administrators. No 
article on mental hygiene in education can be complete 
if addressed only to teachers. Schools are social insti- 
tutions, the working tone of which largely reflects the 
personality and policies of administrators. The rules 
and regulations may make it easy or hard for teachers 
to apply mental-hygiene principles to the conduct of 
their classes. The degree of security felt by the teach- 
ers will influence their desire to do so. 

Where the administrator is tyrannical, the teachers 
will react humanly by feeling more aggressive. 'There- 
fore, they will be less relaxed in dealing with children. 
They will be more likely to achieve “discipline” by 
threats and punishment and less likely to treat mis- 
conduct as a sign of personality difficulties which need 
understanding and sympathy. 

Where the administration places great stress on pupil 
adjustment, on the other hand, teachers are more will- 
ing to give attention to the problems of individual 
children. If the administrative policy reflects a re- 
laxed composure in the face of problem situations, 
individual faculty members will be able to face in- 
evitable difficulties in a less frantic and more secure 
manner. 

In brief, almost everything that has been said con- 
cerning how teachers may contribute to the mental 
health of their pupils applies with appropriate modi- 
fication to the administrator who wants to have good 
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mental health prevail among teachers. As yet, detailed 
research studies have not been made on any large 
scale, aside from those reported elsewhere. The need 
for such research is great. 

In this respect, there is need to study the effects of 
salary schedules, promotion policies, procedures for 
dismissal, and methods of introducing changes in cur- 
riculum and other matters. Obviously, where teachers 
are economically or intellectually insecure, this will 
affect their reaction to their supervisors and their 
pupils. Just as we have learned that the “whole child” 
comes to school, so we must face the fact that the 
“whole teacher” conducts the classroom. Mental health 
may be aided or hampered by what happens in any 
aspect of living. Therefore, the whole of a teacher’s 
life situation must receive consideration. Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson (19) showed that this was true of 
industrial workers doing mechanical work. The prob- 
ability is that it is even more true of teachers whose 
Work involves intricate human adjustments. 

Administrative policies, over and beyond their effects 
upon teachers’ personalities, may have a far-reaching 
influence. Administrators may create objective and 
mechanical obstacles or wipe them away. The size of 
classes influences teachers’ ability to give individual 
attention. Departmentalization of instruction may also 
confront instructors with so many students per day, 
even when class size is small, that they have no time 
to work adequately with individuals. 

School contests, regulations regarding homogeneous 
Erouping, provisions for parents’ meetings, the con- 
struction of school buildings, types of report cards, 
marking systems, and attitude toward special schools, 
all have mental-hygiene implications. As was shown 
by the Commission on Teacher Education (22), as 
Simple a matter as providing teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to visit pupils’ homes on school time may have 
a far-reaching effect. 

Another problem on the administrative level is the 
provision of special services and facilities. That there 
are limits to what teachers can reasonably be expected 
to achieve while performing their main instructional 
duties should be recognized. This means that sehool 
systems must provide school social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and child-study facilities. 

In summary, then, we may say that mental health is 
indivisible. The effects of better mental hygiene in 
schools will eventually be felt in all aspects of living— 
personal, national, and international. All conditions 
affecting people will influence what schools can do and 
should do. Because the school is so large a factor in 
children’s living, it can have a tremendous influence 
one way or the other. That is the responsibility we 
must acknowledge. 

WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
FRITZ REDL 
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METHODS OF TEACHING. Research in this 
area is Organized under three general heads: (a) func- 
tion of rapport in the teaching process; (b) rel- 
ative merits of various patterns of teaching (general 
methods) which with only minor modifications are 
applicable in one or more subject fields; (c) certain 
aspects of details of instruction, such as assignment, 
motivation, and evaluation of growth. (For a sum- 
mary of research relating to special methods, see 
subject-matter headings.) 

Function of rapport in the teaching process. Efforts 
to determine the extent to which the results of teaching 
are attributable to the “way” in which pupils learn as 
well as to “what” they learn have led to several signifi- 
cant studies concerned with the function of individual 
and group rapport in the teaching process. Pioneer 
research in this area is predicated upon the thesis that 

learning by doing” is the primary basis of all learning; 
Consequently, experiences which are lived have a more 
potent and lasting effect upon growth and development 
of Pupils in school than do verbalizations rooted in 
Vicarious experiences. This research will be considered 
relative to the hypothesis that when the development 
Of competence for living, attitudes compatible with the 
ideals of a social group, desirable character traits, and 
acceptable behavior patterns are the goals of teaching, 
the adjustment of an individual pupil to his group and 
to a particular teacher as well as the quality of the 
Over-all social climate of the group may contribute as 
much Or more to the success or failure of teaching than 
the choice and execution of a particular pattern 
(method) of teaching. 
i quality of rapport existing in a given teaching 
Eg ion Seems to depend to a considerable extent upon 
i Eee First, the degree of mutual acceptance 
to nn between the teacher and pupil—the extent 
hy ich the teacher is able to accept emotionally the 
tg ee to give sympathetic study and understanding 
GME problems of living, and, vice versa, the amount 
যা En and happiness enjoyed by the child as a 
thre Rn his relationships with the teacher—is basic to 
ip চ ht of wholesome teacher-pupil relation- 
a A t le second factor operative in the maintenance 
the RY rapport is related to the character of 
Es SR Which takes place between a pupil and 
ing tose within a class or school group. It is com- 
the es that all pupils need to be accepted by 

The nc as by the teacher. y 
terete pattern—social climate—which charac- 

Way in which members of a group attempt 
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to live together may be the product of the efforts of a 
single teacher or of the school as a whole. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may conduct a class according to a 
pattern which permits interaction only between the 
teacher and the pupil; or a school may be organized 
and administered in such manner that certain pupils, 
because of their basic differences—in terms of race, 
attitudes, willingness to conform, verbalistic intelli- 
gence, etc.—find themselves arbitrarily segregated and 
unable, consequently, to develop satisfactory rapport 
with their fellow students. The findings of recent re- 
search suggest that, when social competence is a goal 
of teaching, the compatibility between the social cli- 
mate of the school and the ideals of the society which 
the school serves assumes a definite relationship to the 
effectiveness of the learning which takes place. 

'TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS. As teachers began 
to recognize the need for developing methods of teach- 
ing compatible with the ideals of democratic living, it 
became more and more apparent that the quality of 
existing relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
represented a crucial factor in determining the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. In 1932 Haggerty (9) made one 
of the first formal statements relative to this problem 
when he suggested that various studies which had 
attempted to predict probable teaching success had 
failed to show significant reliability because all had 
overlooked an essential element in the teaching situa- 
tion—teacher-pupil relationships. It was his suggestion 
that teacher-pupil relationships might be improved if 
attempts were made to match the intellectual and scho- 
lastic abilities of teachers and pupils. 

Since the publication of Haggerty’s statement, an 
increasing amount of research has been concerned with 
the causal effects of the relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil with respect to the total growth 
of the pupil.. One source of information regarding 
such relationships was the pupils themselves. An ex- 
tensive study by Baxter (4) is typical of research (10, 
12) which has attempted to examine the attitudes of 
pupils relative to desirable personal and professional 
qualities which teachers should possess. A synthesis 
of the findings of such studies indicates that pupils 
prefer the teacher who is interested in and sympathetic 
to their problems and who respects and is friendly to 
all pupils. Tiedeman (18) found that 450 junior-high- 
school pupils disliked most teachers who were auto- 
cratic and domineering; the intensity of the dislike ex- 
pressed for this type of teacher increased in proportion 
to the age of the pupils responding. 

A carefully conducted study by Brookover (7) sought 
to determine whether a student who had a high degree 
of person-person interaction (as measured by a Person- 
Person Rating Scale constructed by the researcher) 
with a given teacher also ranked that teacher high as 
an instructor on the Purdue Rating Scale. It attempted 
to ascertain, also, whether teachers who showed a high 
degree of person-person interaction with many students 
also were rated high, on the average, as instructors. 
The results in both instances showed a significantly 
high positive relationship between a high rating on the 
Person-Person Scale and that of the Purdue Rating 
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Ojemann and Wilkinson (16). Utilizing two equated 
groups of thirty-three pupils each, this study intro- 
duced as the variable for the experimental group an 
increased knowledge on the part of the teacher of the 
motives, psychological equipment, attitudes, emotional 


ceptance, exhibited fewer feelings of personal inferior- 
ity, revealed a decrease in personality maladjustments, 
and possessed a more logical motivation toward school 
Work. Significant also is the fact that the researchers 
found that teacher attitudes toward pupils and methods 
of handling pupils were improved as the result of the 
teacher being supplied with specific information rel- 
ative to problems of adjustment which pupils faced. 

An extensive study of the extent to which teachers 
understand the children they teach, conducted by the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education (1), revealed that even experi- 
enced teachers lack the necessary skills and appropriate 
attitudes for effective study and Objective understanding 
of children. This study demonstrated experimentally 
that teachers may improve their relationships with 
pupils through intensive child study. Bush (6) re- 
ported surprising inconsistencies between the rapport 
teachers thought they had established with given pupils 
and the attitudes of those pupils toward the teachers. 
Using carefully developed measuring instruments, he 
found that some teachers have effective relationships 
with a large proportion of their pupils while others 
are effective with relatively few. In general, this study 
reveals that the teachers who know most about their 
pupils and who are aware of and sympathetic to indi- 
vidual needs and interests of pupils have effective rela- 
tionships with a larger number of pupils than do the 
teachers whose concern is largely with knowledge of 
subject matter. Bollinger (5) found no statistically sig- 
nificant relationship between the gains made by pupils 
in social qualities as measured by group attitudes tests 
as compared with the social qualities or attitudes pos- 
sessed by their teachers. However, Maier and Schnierla 
(15) found that pupils of liberal teachers tended to 
become more liberal and those of conservative teachers 
more conservative. 

SOCIAL CLIMATE OF GROUP. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that knowledges, attitudes, understandings, 
and skills necessary for living in a cooperative society 
are best developed in school situations which provide 
vital opportunities for democratic living. In formulat- 
ing the theory of democratic interaction, Hopkins (11) 


pointed out that in a democratic group the empl 
is upon cooperative social actiof. The way in which 
learning takes place, consequently, assumes more im. 
portance in the democratic process than do Specie 
fixed end-goals. The social climate of a 

group is one which provides for a high level of mutual 
cooperation on the part of all members of the group in 
(a) determining purposes to be realized, (b) formula. 
ing plans for achieving purposes, (c) dev ising methods 
of carrying out plans effectively, (d) evaluating results, 
and (e) selecting new and improved purposes for con. 
tinued cooperative planning and action. 

Pioneer research in this area was conducted by 
Lewin; Lippitt, and White (13, 14). Careful, objective 
Observations were made of boys in experimentally cre- 
ated “social climates.” The results revealed that 
groups in which the leadership was characteristically 
autocratic tended to develop both highly aggressive 
and apathetic behavior. Hostility among members of 
the group was in evidence frequently, as was the prac- 
tice of persecuting certain members as “scapegoats.” 
Democratically led groups demonstrated less ARETCS- 
siveness toward each other and less apathy, were more 
friendly, more objective in their decisions, more fact 
finding, more cooperative, displayed fewer tensions, 
and developed more flexible group structures. 


Anderson and others (2, 3) after studying the effect 
of teachers’ personalities upon the social climate of 
classroom groups with children of various ages con- 
cluded that both dominative behavior and socially 
integrative (democratic) behavior on the part of the 
teacher were “circular” in their effect. Each type of 
behavior tended to produce its like within the class- 
room group. 

An extensive study in an out-of-school situation— 
for which the implications for schools have been 
pointed out by Watson (19)—illustrates the contribu- 
tion made by a democratic climate to accomplishment 
in industry. After several years of investigation the 
Western Electric Company concluded (17) that indi- 
vidual and group morale (rapport) were the major 
factors in determining quality and quantity of produc- 
tion by employees. In brief, the findings showed that 
morale was improved when employees were permitted 
to participate democratically in the planning and ex- 
ecution of their work and when the leadership given by 
foremen was friendly and democratic rather than 
autocratic. 

A recently conducted experiment (8), designed to 
identify and test through actual practice the under 
standings and skills required for effective group devel- 
opment and change in a democratic society, demon- 
strated techniques of research in group dynamics and 
produced findings which have definite bearings upon 
school situations. This study, developed in the real 
of adult education, was made through the cooperative 
efforts, over a three-week period, of sixty-five carefully 
selected individuals all of whom held important Jeader- 
ship positions in education, industry, labor, govern 
ment, social and group work, health education, 2m 
community organization. Thirty-five members of 8 
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<ted seven staff members to carry 
The primary objectives of the 
uedy were to identify the human-relationship skills 
basic to effective group development and techniques 
which may be utilized by leaders or “change agents" 
a need for change, to help each 
participant improve his own skills of group interaction, 
1nd to evaluate t Jeveloping social climate of the 
group. The reported results suggest that there are 
basic skills for stimulating changes in attitudes, be- 
havior, and performance which can be identified, ac- 
quired, practiced, and communicated to the end that 
conflict in a group and intergroup life in modern 
society can be reduced constructively and codperative 
jearning and action efforts for the common good can 
be increased. An increase in productive participation 
by members of the group, the development of sup- 
portive help within the group for less articulate mem- 
bers, the prevalence of cooperative as contrasted to 
competitive discussion, and the achievement of homo- 
geneity of purpose for the group were indications of 
the growing democratic social climate. 

Patterns of instruction. Patterns of instruction (gen- 
eral methods) are difficult to classify because even 
when designated by the same name the patterns de- 
scribed in different situations are likely to be far from 
identical, while patterns designated by different names 
are often similar in outline. The classification of pat- 
terns of instruction employed herein represents a modi- 
fication of two systematic attempts, one by Monroe and 
Marks (31), the other by Underwood (39), to identify 
discrete methods of teaching. Research dealing with 
general patterns of instruction has necessarily been 
carried on in particular subject fields, and the number 
of similar studies reporting dependable findings is not 
large. As a result it is difficult to synthesize the 
evidence on the relative merits of general methods of 
teaching. “In addition, since different patterns of in- 
struction are often employed in the service of varying 
purposes, in adapting instruction to the maturity level 
of pupils, and in providing for variety of experience, 
the complexity of establishing the superiority of one 
method of teaching over another for general use in 
Public schools becomes readily apparent. 

TEACHER-CENTRIC PATTERNS. Two methods of 
teaching which place emphasis upon the memorization 
of subject matter and upon pupil thinking under the 
close supervision of the teacher—both obviously 
teacher dominated—are included under this classi- 
fication. 

The recitation. Since the publication of The Pass- 
ing of the Recitation (37) in 1928, the recitation (as- 
signment, study, recite) method has served little pur- 
ELS in research studies other than that of being 
utilized as the plan of instruction employed for con- 
trol groups in a number of experimental studies. If 
One views the research as a whole, the findings were 
generally, although not consistently, unfavorable to 
the recitation method as it was employed in these in- 
Vestigations, However, there is some basis for infer- 
ting that aspects of the recitation method, such as the 
question-and-answer technique, may be highly effective 
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when used in relation to other patterns of instruction 
such as the discussion method. 

Lecture method. More mature and more able pupils 
seem to profit most from the lecture method (35) 
(called the “telling method” in the lower grades). 
Edmiston and Braddock (24) found the lecture method 
superior to the recitation method but inferior to the 
project and to the socialized recitation in holding the 
attention of high-school students. Another study (27) 
produced results which indicated that pupils taught by 
the lecture method showed greater immediate gain 
over the experimental group which utilized silent mo- 
tion pictures dealing with the same topics. Those 
taught by the lecture method, however, suffered greater 
loss from forgetting. 

Rapport within a classroom group and between indi- 
vidual pupils and the teacher, maturity of pupils, the 
relationship between the lecture and problems recog- 
nized and accepted by the learners, and the ability of 
the lecturer to lead listeners to share the thoughts 
presented—all contribute to the usefulness of the 
lecture method. 

PUPIL-CENTRIC PATTERNS. Under the leadership of 
men like Dewey, the McMurrys, Morrison, and others, 
methods of teaching were developed which regarded 
pupil interest as the essential matrix of teaching pro- 
cedure. In these methods the logical organization and 
presentation of subject matter were supplemented by a 
psychological selection of useful and meaningful 
knowledge with respect to problems in which pupils 
were interested. 

Laboratory method. The total experimental evi- 
dence relating to the laboratory method (Dalton Plan, 
Winnetka Plan, etc.) is distinctly favorable to this 
method as a general pattern of instruction (21), but the 
studies vary S0 much in the details of laboratory pro- 
cedure that generalization with reference to a particu- 
Jar laboratory method does not appear justifiable. A 
review of the pertinent literature suggests that effec- 
tive provisions can be made for individual differences 
and for socializing experiences through the use of the 
laboratory method by a skillful and resourceful 
teacher. 

Project method. The outstanding experiment on the 
project method, which has been defined in a number of 
different ways (20, 28, 36), is that by Collings (22) in 


four years. The findings of this study were definitely 
favorable to the project method, as were the findings 
of an extensive critical evaluation of newer methods of 


contributing to the success 
project method. 
Experiments with the unit-mastery plan, whose out- 
standing proponent was H. C. Morrison (32), have not 
yielded findings which are clearly indicative of its 
superiority. A series of experiments by Michener (30), 
conducted with pupils of various ages, produced results 
favorable to the Morrison Plan as a method of teach- 
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ing in the field of social studies When the solution of 
problems and the modification of behavior are the 
major objectives. 

Dramatic method. Some attention has been given 
to a method of teaching which places emphasis upon 
the dramatization of subject matter by pupils or by the 
teacher. Emotionalization and Ereater visualization of 
learning experiences are values claimed for this method 
of teaching. The dramatic method has been employed 
most extensively in connection with the activity pro- 
gram in elementary schools and in the fields of English 
and social studies in the secondary school. The tech- 
nique is employed frequently in the development of 
audio-visual aids. Lohmeyer and Ojemann (29) found 
the dramatic method Superior to the lecture or panel 
discussion when employed in a radio broadcast for 
classroom use. 

COOPERATIVE GROUP PATTERNS. Most recent em- 
Phasis in research concerned with methods of teaching 
has been upon patterns of instruction which seek to 
promote learning through cooperative group activities. 
Such methods, emphasizing group interaction, are con- 
cerned with the development of effective habits and 
skills of cooperative Planning, fact finding, and evalua- 
tion. Teachers participate with pupils in planning and 
executing learning activities while establishing and put- 
fing into practice basic principles of democratic living. 
In many instances, these patterns of teaching incorpo- 
rate procedures common to other methods of teaching; 
the essential difference is to be found in the over-all 
Outcomes which are sought. By and large, research in 
this area is concerned with the extent to which the pat- 
tern of teaching contributes to the development of 
Socially effective citizens. 

Socialized recitation. Early attempts to develop the 
Skills of cooperative living and group techniques for 
Solving problems were Projected through a pattern of 
teaching referred to as the socialized recitation. This 
method of teaching provided Opportunities for the 
teacher and pupils to work together and to share the 
product of their efforts in a general group discussion, 
usually under the leadership of a pupil with the teacher 
Serving as a guide and consultant. Studies involving 
the socialized recitation have usually included other 
instructional techniques, such as problem solving, as- 
Signments, and directed study; the complexity of the 
experimental factor, combined with the fact that often 
research was concerned with the goals of subject- 
matter mastery, makes the interpretation of findings 
Uncertain (31). However, there is no evidence to indi- 
Cate that the socialized recitation is an inferior plan 
of instruction when employed by a conscientious 
teacher and when evaluated in terms of its purported 
Objectives. 

Group discussion. An increasing amount of experi- 
mentation is being carried on with the Eroup-discussion 
pattern of instruction. The process of group thinking, 
according to Hullfish and others (26), is conceived as a 
Conscious effort of a community of individuals to think 
cooperatively and reflectively. The group-discussion 
technique is not concerned merely with the expression 
of differing points of View; it is based, rather, upon the 
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acceptance of a problem by related individuals who 
also accept the obligation to participate in the Solution 
Of the problem. Studies (23, 34) of the ETOUp-discus. 
Sion pattern have sought to determine the effectiveness 
Of the method through analysis of verbatim reports and 
through critical observations of discussion Broups, 
Zeleny (40) in an experiment utilizing a Control group 
(recitation), found slight differences in favor of the 
group-discussion procedure. A Erowing body of philo- 
Sophical research points to the grou P-discussion pattern 
Of instruction as an effective approach to cooperative 
problem solving. 

Teacher-pupil Planning. Employing many aspects 
Of other patterns of instruction, teacher-pupil planning 
differs particularly in its Provision for the teacher and 
pupils to share cooperatively in the identification of 
purposes, the planning of learning experiences, the col- 
lection of information, and the evaluation of group 
results and individual growth. In an extensive analy- 
Sis of experimental studies incorporating the technique 
of teacher-pupil Planning, Giles (25) concluded that 
through the use of this pattern of teaching pupils learn 
Skills and attitudes of Cooperative living through actual 
experiences in a democratic social climate. Pupils 
taught by this method displayed better social adjust- 
ments, were more considerate of each other, were more 
Objective in their evaluations, were more sensitive to 
the contributions of others, and showed greater willing- 
ness to accept responsibility. In an experimental study 
involving the use of a control group, Thelen (38) found 
that superior learning was accomplished by the experi- 
mental group which utilized methods involving (a) 
class evaluation of learning objectives for each activity, 
(b) thorough understanding and planning of proce- 
dures used, (c) use of sound scientific procedure in 
Solving problems, (d) performance and participation 
With understanding, and (e) critical consideration of 
procedures. 

Conclusions. A careful examination of the research 
does not reveal evidence that there is any best pattern 
of instruction for every teacher in every situation. 
The consistency with which the project and laboratory 
methods have been shown superior to the recitation 
method and the encouraging results obtained through 
the use of teacher-pupil planning suggest that a 
method which provides for adaptation to individual 
differences, encourages student initiative, and stimulates 
individual and group responsibility and cooperative 
Participation in a social climate Which is characteristic- 
ally democratic, is likely to be more effective than a 
method which does not. While it is true that no 
method alone insures good teaching, certain methods 
permit more flexibility and are more adaptable to the 
purposes of instruction in a democratic school system. 

Details of instruction. Certain details of teaching 
Are common to all patterns of instruction: identifica 
tion of purposes or Objectives; making of assignments; 
classroom motivation; and evaluation of growth and 
achievement. Research summarized in this section Te- 
lates to several questions concerning these details of 
instruction. For more extensive treatments of research 
relating to selected phases of instruction, see DIAGNOSIS 
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IN TEACHING; DIRECTING STUDY; INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES; AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; RADIO EDUCATION. 

OBJECTIVES AND ASSIGNMENTS. Textbooks on meth- 
odology place much emphasis upon the character of 
assignments and upon their relation to objectives, but 
the research findings bearing explicitly on these points 
are fragmentary. As is indicated below, investigations 
dealing with learning and related topics furnish valu- 
able indirect evidence. 

The effectiveness of teaching is determined in a large 
measure by the relationship between objectives and 
pupil assignments or learning exercises. Mitchell (45) 
has demonstrated experimentally that teachers who 
systematically set up objectives get better results than 
do those who use the conventional question-and- 
answer methods. This conclusion could have been 
anticipated. Much of the experimentation on transfer 
of training (q.v.) actually involves attempts to deter- 
mine what learning experiences or assignments are 
most compatible with certain desired objectives. To 
consider these studies in this light makes their peda- 
gogical significance more apparent. Many of the 
studies of factors influencing learning (see LEARNING) 
and of various teaching methods are also quests for 
types of assignments or learning experiences which are 
most compatible with stated or implied objectives. 

The variety of assignments is practically unlimited 
and includes everything that pupils do or might be 
asked to do in school in order to enhance learning 
(43, 49). Brink (42) analyzed the assignments of 1000 
high-school teachers and found that 90 per cent of 
them were entirely teacher-dominated. Doll (44) 
Studied the attitudes of 1237 high-school students 
toward methods employed by teachers in making as- 
signments. The results reveal that the students in 
Beneral preferred that assignments be made in a demo- 
cratic rather than autocratic or laissez-faire fashion. 
More specifically, the youth studied indicated that they 
liked to have their creative impulses guided but not 
thwarted; they wanted opportunities to express them- 
selves freely in groups in which they felt secure; and 
they appreciated assignments which were definite and 
Meaningful but not dictatorial. Powers (47) in one of 
the earlier studies found that most teachers used as- 
Signments of one type only. 
In general, the investigations dealing specifically with 
Re assignments” have been attempts to deter- 
ite € status of present practices. It is true that 
i i have been made as to the desirability of this 
meager Variety, but the experimental evidence is 
Bile and inconclusive. Definite assignments, re- 
4 ee type, seem to result in superior learning 
Berio view of the fact that the evidence for the 
চটী jo of the learning is test scores this might have 
thal the a A definite assignment ordinarily means 

যন EE calls attention in the assignment to 

x SRE Which will be emphasized in the test. 
Tp eeogcnl advantage of workbooks and 
specific. sheets is that they make assignments 

ES derable attention has been given in the past to 

ime for making an assignment as well as to 
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the amount of time that should be devoted to it (46). 
No experimental literature of significance is available. 
The present consensus is that the best time for making 
the assignment as well as the amount of time needed 
for making assignments cannot be fixed but depends 
upon many factors. 

The literature dealing with workbooks and the 
closely related assignment sheets is primarily a study 
of current practices with incidental and logical rather 
than research-supported arguments as to the merits and 
demerits (48) of assignments made in this form. 

CLASSROOM MOTIVATION. In this summary “class- 
room motivation” is defined as including anything the 
teacher may do to increase the pupils’ effort or desire 
to learn. Investigations which suggest that pupils 
should or should not learn by wholes, distribute their 
learning in spaced intervals, concentrate review im- 
mediately after initial learning, eliminate distractions, 
or recite to themselves as they study will not be con- 
sidered, although it is granted that these techniques 
may result in faster learning which is often in and of 
itself an incentive to more learning. « 

Two general classes of motivation procedures may 
be recognized: (a) those which attempt to motivate by 
helping the learner see more clearly the relationship 
between goals accepted by the learner and the learning 
experience; (b) those which resort to rewards which 
have little, if any, intrinsic relationship to the task set 
for the learner. The procedures employed by Collings 
(55) and Wrightstone (73, 74) are primarily of the first 
sort, and those used by Thorndike (71) and most of the 
other investigators mentioned in the bibliography be- 
long to the second. Much more attention has been 
given to the effects of extrinsic rewards than to 
methods of motivation which are more intrinsic in 
nature. There has been little of scientific investigation 
but much of theorizing relative to the latter. Thorn- 
dike (71), basing his conclusions upon very simple 
learning materials, is of the opinion that the “intrinsic” 
or “extrinsic” character of the reward is of little con- 
sequence. A reward of some sort is sufficient. 

The achievement of success seems to be one of the 
strongest motivating forces. Pupils who are successful, 
who derive satisfaction from a learning experience, 
are motivated toward additional learning. In a care- 
fully controlled laboratory experiment, Sears (70) 
found that failure produced a decrease in general in- 
terest and effort, a sharp increase in daydreaming, a 
reduction of social responsiveness, and nonadjustive 
behavior. 

While ingenious and effective methods for motivat- 
ing schoolroom learning have been developed, the 
experimental evidence does not yield an adequate 
answer to the question, “What are the relative merits 
of various motivational techniques?” With very few 
exceptions the research studies have employed the 
equated-group method, which serves to hide the effect 
of various methods of motivation upon particular indi- 
viduals. What meager evidence there is regarding the 
relative merit of various types of motivation indicates 
that social rewards are superior in general to material 
rewards (66). This conclusion is not particularly 
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meaningful, however, in view of the impossibility of 
equating the quantity of rewards of different quality. 

Relating learning exercises to pupil needs. When 
learning exercises are related to the needs and interests 
of certain pupils and unrelated to the needs of others, 
the former will learn more rapidly and the learning 
will have greater permanence (55, 59, 73, 74). Ina 
natural situation free from coercion the latter will not 
learn at all. This principle applies frequently without 
receiving conscious attention from the teacher and is 
part of the larger problem of relation of meaning to 
learning. The teacher can, of course, do much to 
make clear to pupils a relationship existing but not 
apprehended by the pupils at the beginning of their 
learning experiences. When this is done, learning 
proceeds more rapidly. Whenever interest or need 
leads to continued use, retention is Superior (62). 
Some of the best recent studies of classtoom learning 
represent attempts to determine the effect upon speed 
and permanence of learning of curricular changes de- 
signed to make the learning experiences more signifi- 
cant and meaningful to the learners (73, 74). The 
results consistently imply superior learning of meaning- 
ful materials. 

The bearing of the affective tone, or degree to which 
the learner likes or dislikes materials, upon the sort of 
learning which goes on in the school has not been 
adequately investigated. What incidental evidence 
there is indicates that materials that are liked may be 
learned more rapidly and retained longer. Kinney and 
Bell (64) found that pupils learned more, learned 
more easily, and gained a better understanding of 
historical perspective When they were permitted to 
study current materials. Ward (72) reported significant 
differences in favor of experimental groups in which 
Subject matter was utilized functionally as a means to 
goals which pupils considered important. Likewise, it 
has been shown (63) that learning by understanding is 
Superior to learning by memorizing if retention and 
transfer are desired outcomes. 

Learning through experience. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given in pedagogical literature to the 
relationship between firsthand experience and school 
learning (52, 53, 57, 60, 61). Several basic studies 
(50, 51, 54) which have been concerned with the rel- 
ative effectiveness of experience Upon learning indicate 
that attitudes and behavior patterns can be changed 
more readily and with more lasting effectiveness 
through direct rather than vicarious experience. The 
field trip has been utilized most frequently in these 
studies as the means of providing firsthand experience. 

Informing pupils of their Progress. The majority of 
investigations on this point are in agreement that pupils 
learn more rapidly the more frequently they are in- 
formed of their progress (58: 59). Most of these 
studies have been of the laboratory type. Ross (69) 
found that knowledge of Progress was not so important 
a factor in classroom learning as in laboratory learn- 
ing. Informing pupils of their progress is effective 
only on the assumption that the pupils want to learn 
in the first place. In the absence of all other motiva- 


tion information about Progress is of little conse- 
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quence. In the latter case the very concept of progress 
is inapplicable. 

Developing interests. There is considerable litenn. 
ture indicating that pupils learn Somewhat more when 
they are interested in the learning activity (59). The 
Correlations between professed interest and school 
achievement, for example, are consistently positive. 
Few scientific reports have been made indicating how 
new interests develop. Most of the “interest” litera. 
ture consists of status quo questionnaire investigations. 
Some reports have been made depicting the use of vo- 
cational interests as classroom incentives. What little 
evidence there is indicates that learning related in the 
pupil's mind to his vocational interests is of Superior 
quality (56). A closely related problem has to do with 
“readiness.” Little Significant research has been re- 
ported on this problem, but the limited evidence indi- 
cates that this factor plays an important role in 
learning. 

Use of social incentives. Studies concerned with the 
relative effectiveness of social incentives upon learning 
have evaluated results, for the most part, in terms of 
the acquisition of subject matter in competitive situa- 
tions (67). The results of such studies favor individual 
prizes over group recognition. Few research investiga- 
tions have attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of 
Social incentives when the development of attitudes, 
understandings, and behavior compatible with demo- 
cratic living are the objectives sought. 

Almost any sort of tangible or intangible social 
Teward, such as a prize or public recognition, enhances 
learning. The enhancement is most marked for those 
students who recognize that they have a superior 
chance to win. In certain cases the chance for winning 
a greatly desired prize introduces affective elements 
Which interfere with learning. The effect of exceed- 
ingly strong motivation of this sort is in need of 
investigation. 

The effect of co-workers on individual achievement 
is usually to facilitate or enhance it (65). The presence 
Of an audience has varied effects depending upon many 
factors (68: 175). The majority of investigations of 
the consequences of praise, blame, reproof, encourage- 
ment, ridicule, and other affective incentives indicate 
that pupils in general react more favorably to positive 
than to negative treatment. There is considerable 
variation from pupil to pupil, and long-time effects 
have not been studied (68: 176). 

EVALUATING PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT. Effective evalua- 
tion of pupil achievement in relationship to accepted 
EOals of instruction is considered an indispensable as- 
pect of good teaching. Evaluation has, most generally, 
been accomplished through the administration of 
Paper-and-pencil tests at intervals during and at the 
end of the period of instruction. Such achievement 
tests have served the function of diagnosis, of measur- 
ing “how much” pupils have learned, and of motivating 
learning. 

Several investigations (77, 78, 79) have produced re- 
sults which indicate that pupils who are tested peri- 
odically, daily and at the end of each unit, make 
Slightly higher scores on the final examination and on 
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recall tests than pupils who were not tested 
jor to the final examination. 

Investigators have attempted to determine the ettect 
of final examinations. Remmers (82) has reported two 
similar experiments involving 811 freshmen, juniors, 
and seniors in engineering mathematics and applied 
mechanics. In the experimental groups, students were 
exempted from the final examination if their semester 
average based upon frequent tests was satisfactory. In 
the control groups all students took the final examina- 
tion. Both groups were given the same tests during 
the semester. On a delayed-recall test (eighteen days 
after the final examination) the scores of the two 
groups were approximately equal. The carefulness 
with which these experiments were conducted and the 
large number of students involved give considerable 
weight to these findings. It should be noted, however, 
that Remmers was studying the effect of the final 
examination and not of testing in general. 

Schutte (83) reported that a group of college students 
who were told that there would be no final examina- 
tion did not make as high scores on a “surprise” exam- 
ination as did an equivalent group who expected to 
have one but who did not have an opportunity to 
review for it. However, the difference may have been 
due to the attitude of the students who were given the 
“surprise” examination, especially since they were 
given “their choice as to whether the score made on 
the final examination should be considered in making 
up their term marks.” Furthermore, Schutte did not 
give a delayed-recall test. Hence, his findings should 
not be considered inconsistent with Remmers’ conclu- 
sion that the taking of a final examination and review- 
ing before the examination do not increase “perma- 
nent” achievement. It should be remembered that in 
Remmers’ experiments frequent tests were given to 
both groups during the period of instruction and that 
the investigation involved only classes in engineering 
mathematics and applied mechanics. 

The relative effectiveness of announced and un- 
announced tests has been studied by Pease (81) and 
Gable (77). Students tend to make higher scores on 
announced tests, but the superiority of announced tests 
Over unannounced tests is less when the effectiveness 
is measured by means of a delayed-recall test. In 
Some cases it was not “statistically significant.” How- 
ever, the evidence tends to support the practice of 
dnnounced tests so as to provide for reviewing (cram- 
Ming). If a test is announced, students vary their 
EEE iOn for it according to the type of test (i.e. 

jective or essay) that they expect. See also EXAM- 
INATIONS, 

i ad by Curtis and Wood (76) and a more recent 
en Y Curtis (75) reveal that high-school students 
ths EB their own examination papers and discuss 
fi rect answers make higher scores on subsequent 
than do students whose papers were marked by 

the teacher. 
Hat developments in the area of evaluation 
ci -: broader approach in experimentation 2 
tchin with the relationship between evaluation an 
g. Under the leadership of the Progressive 
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Education Association (84) evaluation instruments were 
developed designed to measure such outcomes of in- 
struction as: ability to interpret data; skill in the appli- 
cation of scientific principles; ability to reason logi- 
cally; development of social sensitivity; development of 
appreciation; existence of interests; and achievement of 
personal and social adjustment. The National Society 
for thé Study of Education gave additional emphasis 
to the search for a broader concept of evaluation in 
presenting its Forty-fifth Yearbook (80), which sug- 
gests techniques for the measurement of understanding 
in the various subject fields. This report emphasizes 
the need for a more general acceptance of the school's 
responsibility for developing and measuring growth 
with respect to outcomes which involve understanding. 

Needed research. A major weakness in research 
concerned with methods of teaching lies in the confu- 
sion of educational theory in accordance with which 
results have been interpreted. Many studies have 
sought to discover, for example, superior procedures 
for accomplishing goals of subject-matter mastery 
while giving little or no consideration to the effect of 
the method of attaining such goals upon the total 
growth of the pupil. A second limitation has been the 
inadequacy of research instruments and techniques 
available. Experimental research has not frequently 
produced findings of high validity because of the com- 
plexity of the experimental factor, in some cases in- 
volving curriculum reorganization; the control of non- 
experimental factors, especially teacher skill, zeal, and 
enthusiasm, is seldom adequate; the measurement of 
the outcomes of instruction is rarely satisfactory and 
often is in terms of extraneous purposes; and the 
period of experimentation is usually not long enough 
for the pupils and teacher to become adjusted to a 
new method. The tendency to measure the effective- 
ness of teaching in terms of outcomes which can be 
measured by verbal responses of pupils represents, per- 
haps, a third impediment to research concerned with 
methods of teaching. 

The goals of teaching in a democratic society have 
been fairly well clarified. There is a need now for 
research studies which will attempt to identify the 
types or patterns of teaching which are most compati- 
ble with the attainment of these goals. Such research 
will necessitate a further refinement of instruments and 
techniques. Already there is an : adication that the 
standard experimental procedure of measuring results 
in terms of paper-and-pencil tests is giving way to re- 
search utilizing the techniques of case study, behavior 
analysis, systematic observations of adjustmental symp- 
toms, and pupil questionnaires and rating scales. 

An analysis of the quantity and quality of existing 
research concerned with patterns of teaching and re- 
lated details suggests the need for studies: (a) which 
identify the methods of teaching which contribute most 
to the development of effective attitudes and habits of 
democratic behavior; (b) which seek to discover the 
effects of various teaching “climates” upon total growth 
and development; (c) which indicate the patterns of 
instruction most appropriate for pupils of various 
maturity levels. 
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There is a pressing need for further study under 
typical schoolroom conditions which has as its objec- 
tive the answering of such questions as: 

1. What are the relative effects of intrinsic versus 
extrinsic motivation in terms of speed of learning, per- 
manence of learning, desire to continue learning, and 
changed behavior patterns? 

2. What are the effects upon learning and retention 
Of increases or decreases in the quantity of motivation, 
in the amount of reward or recognition which comes 
with achievement? 

3. What is the effect of affective tone (liking or dis- 
liking) upon schoolroom learning? 

4. What are the factors involved in bringing about 
“readiness” and what motivational significance has 
“readiness”? 

5. What is the relationship between various types 
and degrees of motivation and various levels of learn- 
ing, e.g. memorizing, understanding, acquiring physical 
Skill, and problem-solving ability? 

6. What are the effects of evaluation upon pupil 
attitudes, understandings, and behavior patterns? 

7. What is the effect of personal security and happi- 
ness upon learning? 

8. How may evaluation procedures and techniques 
be employed in order that their relationship to the 
over-all functions of education will be apparent? 
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MILITARY TRAINING. The scope of this article 
is restricted to military training in civil education insti- 
tutions, specifically that provided in Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs of the various branches of 
the armed services. Other aspects of the relations of 
education and military training will be found in 
ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS and VET- 
ERANS EDUCATION. 

History. Military training in nonmilitary schools in 
the United States has been directly influenced by the 
major wars in which this country has been engaged and 
by public opinion with reference to war and military 
training in general. Military training became a part 
of the curriculum in higher education as a result of the 
Morrill Act of 1862. Although the primary purpose 
of this Act was the establishment and support of agri- 
cultural and mechanical-arts colleges, generally known 
as land-grant institutions, throughout the several states, 
the Act did provide that military training must be 
offered in these institutions. The inclusion of such a 
provision seems, however, to have been incidental and 
a direct product of the experiences of the Civil War, 
for there was no mention of military training in the 
original bill which was first introduced into the Con- 
gress in 1856. The history of military training in 
land-grant colleges and universities between the Civil 
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War and World War I suggests widespread, even Een- 
eral, indifference to the program on the part of the 
institutions and of the Congress and the Army. 
Interest in “preparedness” at the time of World 
War I resulted in the National Defense Acts of 1916 
and 1920 which called for a reorganization and stand- 
ardization of existing programs and provided for the 
establishment of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in the land-grant colleges and universities and in other 
institutions which could meet the requirements for the 
establishment of such units. That program provided 
for three levels of instruction: (a) Junior R.O.T.C. 
units in secondary schools; (b) “basic” courses; (c) 
“advanced” courses, completion of which could qualify 
the student for a commission in the United States 
Army. Generally speaking, the basic courses were 
Open to freshmen and sophomores at the college level 
and the advanced courses were open to juniors and 
seniors. Some institutions gave advanced standing for 
Work done in the Junior R.O.T.C. units; others did not. 
Basic work was often prescribed for all students, but 
enrollment in advanced courses was always on a selec- 
tive basis. At the time of peak enrollments in these 
Programs in the late 1930’s, approximately seventy 
thousand men in some 125 colleges and universities 
were taking R.O.T.C. training, and about forty thou- 
sand high-school students in more than 100 high 
schools were enrolled in Junior R.O.T.C. classes. 

The R.O.T.C. program was essentially one for train- 
ing Army officers, but a limited number of units were 
set up after 1924 for training Naval officers; and there 
Was a brief project in the early 1930’s to train Air 
Corps officers which was soon abandoned because of 
lack of funds. 

With the coming of World War Il, advanced 
R.O.T.C. courses were suspended and basic courses 
Were virtually inactivated as training for military 
Service became an all-out full-time national effort. 
R.O.T.C. programs, revitalized and expanded, were 
reinstated at the end of the war, but their future role 
in secondary and higher education will not be deter- 
mined until peacetime conditions are re-established. 
If universal military training is adopted as a national 
policy the whole R.O.T.C. program will undoubtedly 
have to be changed materially. 

Literature. A vast amount of literature on the sub- 
ject of military training in Secondary schools and in 
colleges and universities was published in the 1920's 
and 1930's, almost all of which was concerned with 
two problems—whether R.O.T.C. courses should be 
included in the secondary-school curriculum and 
whether basic R.O.T.C. courses in those colleges and 
universities offering them should be compulsory for all 
male students. There was almost no scientific study of 
these problems, most of the Writing reporting opinion- 
ated arguments for or against the issues involved. 
With the beginning of World War II these discussions 
practically disappeared, and since that time the atten- 
tion of persons interested in military training has been 
focused almost entirely on the question of universal 
military training. 

Johnson (4) has presented what he calls the main 
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issues in the Junior R.O.T.C. controversy. 

tions of the various R.O.T.C. programs in colleges and 
universities and examples of the Beneral discussions 
with reference to military training in such institutions 
are to be found in the annual reports of the Committee 
on Military Training of the National Association of 
State Universities (6). 

Research. Only a very small portion of the litera- 
ture published on military training represents research. 
The Survey of Land-Grant Colleges (9) included a 
short chapter on military training. The United States 
Office of Education (8) formerly gave a summary ac- 
count of the number of institutions maintaining mili- 
tary-training programs and the number of students 
enrolled in such courses, but these data have not been 
made available since the report for 1936. Other re- 
search has been related to studies of the historical de- 
velopment (2, 3, 5), a survey of stated aims and pur- 
poses (5), and an evaluation of the effects of military 
training in high school (7). Some attention has been 
given to the legal aspects of the problem, but studies 
of this nature usually have been compilations of 
citations of court decisions pertinent to some specific 
point of controversy. 

Garber’s unpublished study (3) is the most complete 
historical account of military training in land-grant col- 
leges and universities. Chambers (2) included in his 
monograph a brief historical sketch as well as data 
regarding academic credit and administration of the 
compulsory feature and exemption therefrom. 

Nash (5) gave an account of the historical develop- 
ment of military training and a review and critical 
evaluation of the stated aims and purposes of such 
training in the several land-grant institutions. He 
found that the stated aims and purposes of the military 
and physical-education programs of an institution fre- 
quently overlap if they are not identical and that they 
are seldom realized. He suggests that the “strongest 
raison d’étre [of a military-training program] in the 


‘educational system” is its value in training for national 


defense. He concluded that there are no other aims 
and purposes which cannot be realized through physi- 
Cal education programs. 1 

Scates and Spencer (7) analyzed certain achieve- 
ments of two groups of high-school students, one of 
Which had military training and one of which did not 
have such training. They concluded that military 
training had some beneficial results so far as non- 
military outcomes were concerned. 

Needed research. The most obvious need for re- 
search in this area has been a critical evaluation of 
military training with reference to its aims and pur- 
poses and whether such outcomes are being achieved 
by existing R.O.T.C. programs. Carr (1), for example, 
pointed this out in the late 1920’s. Shortly thereafter 
Nash emphasized particularly the need for this kind of 
research. Until the aims and purposes of military 
training in secondary schools and colleges are more ap- 
parent and definite, not much can be done in this area. 
When our national military needs and the relationship 
to them of military-training programs in secondary 
schools and colleges are once again defined, it will be 
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MOTIVATION. Broadly conceived, the study of 
motivation is an attempt to explain all actions, whether 
human or animal, in terms of their causes or condi- 
tions; it deals with the why of behavior—the under- 
lying purposes, attitudes, interests, drives, stimulations, 
etc. Which determine our activity. This general con- 
ception of motivation may be elaborated by consider- 
ing it from three points of view. 

1. From the energetic standpoint motivation is the 
arousal of bodily movement through the release of 
physical energy within the tissues. This energy release 
is brought about in various ways: by physical stimula- 
tions from the environment or from within the body 
(e.8. a pin-prick or hunger contractions of an empty 
stomach); by chemical substances in the blood (e.g. 
Ne and other endocrine secretions or carbon di- 
যা € from fatigued muscle); and by complex social 

ations (e.g. spoken word of a friend or presence of 
an audience). 
থ্ি en the purposive point of view motivation is 
i ion and regulation of behavior toward a goal. 
af Pe is one of the main characteristics 
uty Sd (16, 17, 33). The active organism con- 
tha BE PUrposiveness in orientations toward 
Ve EY and, in the case of man, toward such 
es ; S as security, professional SUCCESS, esthetic 
Ee Some psychologists would limit the 
BO a motivation to the determination of pur- 
ii og Tide alone. Such a conception, however, 
Fo LY ed to account for the vast amount of aim- 
near ar of man and animals and its 
HEEL RE rough trial-and-error learning into pur- 
ef ior. To understand better this develop- 

ird Purposive activity, one must recognize the 
» OF genetic, aspect of motivation. 
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3. As observed from the genetic viewpoint, behavior 
is determined by one’s past experiences. Thus an indi- 
vidual who possessed an unaccountable fear of running 
water later traced this phobia back to an emotional 
shock in childhood caused by being wedged among 
the rocks at the base of a waterfall. The past explains 
or interprets present activity; in a sense it determines it. 

No one of these aspects of motivation is entirely 
adequate or self-sufficient. The psychologist needs to 
examine behavior from all three points of view as a 
means of attaining an adequate explanation of it. 

Illustrative problems. Basic psychological studies of 
motivation have been concerned with questions such 
as: How does the strength of the hunger drive—meas- 
ured in units of food-seeking behavior—vary with the 
period of food deprivation? What relation exists be- 
tween the maturing of the reproductive glands and the 
appearance of sexual behavior? In recurrent behavior, 
such as eating, drinking, nest building, the female 
sexual cycle, elimination, sleeping, hibernation, etc. 
what periodicity exists for each, and how can these 
observed rhythms be explained? What is the role of 
reward in learning, and how does the speed of learning 
vary with the kind and amount of reward or with its 
immediacy, symbolic significance, appropriateness, etc.? 
How do the form and degree of punishment for errors 
affect learning? If an electric shock is administered 
after a right choice and again after a wrong, what are 
the relative effects of these two incentives upon the 
efficiency of learning? By what bodily mechanism 
does an individual, man or animal, delay its approach 
to a goal? 

A quantity of strictly educational research has dealt 
with social rather than biological factors in motivation: 
i.e. praise and reproof, reward and punishment, rivalry, 
prizes, social recognition, progress charts, and similar 
means of arousing and sustaining activity in the per- 
formance of a wide variety of school tasks. In addi- 
tion to the study of these incentives, educational re- 
search has also been concerned with a variety of prob- 
lems relating to interest, attitude, goal-setting, effort, 
morale, interpersonal relations between teachec 
and pupil, and motivational factors in conflict and 
adjustment. 

Literature. A comprehensive survey of the psycho- 
logical literature by Young (41) is recommended for 
the reader interested in pursuing the study of motiva- 
tion beyond the limits of this article. Other helpful 
summaries are: Murphy and Newcomb (21), Diserens 
and Vaughn (9), and, for methods of studying motiva- 
tion in animals, Stone (29) and Warden (38). Of more 
general interest are the books by Troland (34), 
Holt (11), and the recent dynamic psychology of 
Symonds (30). 

In the educational field useful bibliographies may be 
found in Monroe and Engelbart (18), Ryans (25), and 
in the reviews by Brownell and Easley (4), Irwin (13), 
Burns (5), and Trow (35, 36). Sears (28) has given an 
informative discussion of social and cultural back- 
his paper being 


ground factors in human behavior, Ad 
especially good in the discussion of frustration and 


satiation as related to aggression. Of general interest 
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are the books by Wilson and Wilson (39), Thomson 
(31), and Crawford (8). 

The topics of attitude, interest, and emotion, which 
are omitted from this article, are frequently included 
in discussions of motivation. For an excellent sum- 


mary of investigations upon attitude Allport (1) is" 


available; for a survey of research upon interest Fryer 


(10) should be consulted; and for a preliminary survey 


Of emotion in relation to education, the book by Pres= 
cott and others (22) is recommended. Also various 
textbooks upon social, abnormal, and dynamic psy- 
chology may be examined. 

For additional information upon motivation in rela- 
tion to teaching and motivation in learning, see 
METHODS OF TEACHING; LEARNING. 

Pseudo explanations of behavior. Psychologists, 
philosophers, educators, and others have repeatedly 
explained behavior by referring a specific act to some 
instinct or propensity. McDougall’s views (16, 17) 
upon instincts are perhaps the best known. 

The literature upon motivation is replete with classi- 
fications of instincts or propensities, drives, desires, 
Wants, wishes, sentiments, and so On, but scarcely two 
are alike. As asingle example, consider the following 
classification of the child’s “motivations” said to be 
“available” to the educator: the urge to play, to investi- 
Eate new fields, to be with people, to construct, to gain 
approval, to maintain social status, to demonstrate 
Superiority over others, to dramatize, to display abili- 
ties, to collect, etc. Such a list may be helpful in 
describing behavior, but clearly it offers no causal 
explanation of it. If, for example, we affirm that a 
child plays because he has an urge, instinct, or pro- 
pensity to play, we are not explaining playful behavior 
but merely juggling words. The fallacy of inventing 
an instinct and then using it to explain behavior is 
known to the logician as hypostatization. 

Around 1930 there was a marked reaction against 
the older instinct doctrine. True scientific explanation, 
contrastingly, goes beyond the facts of observed be- 
havior to other facts which constitute their determining 
conditions. It is the role of motivational studies to 
seek out the factors which actually determine behavior. 
Instead of using the term “instinct” to explain activity, 
the psychologist refers to stimulations, the structure of 
the nervous system, the internal chemical state, past 
behavior, and similar determinants. 

Recently Allport (2) has pointed out that habitual 
acts become functionally autonomous and that nothing 
is to be gained by attributing such behavior to an 
instinct or extrinsic drive. As an individual advances 
from infancy to maturity the character of his motiva- 
tion alters so radically that adult motives may be said 
to have supplanted those of infancy. Adult motives, 
Allport states, are infinitely varied; they are contempo- 
rary systems which grow out of antecedent systems 
but which are functionally independent of them. Just 
as a child becomes independent of his parents and 
develops a will of his own, so with motives; acquired 
acts become autonomous in the sense that they are 
self-sustaining. 

In appraising this doctrine we should note that 
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nothing is added to the facts by the Statement that , 
bit of behavior is autonomous, self-sustaining. AL 
Port's doctrine, however, is a challenge to investi, 

to discover the actual motivation Of acts which are 
apparently autonomous and the manner in which mo. 
tives are transformed in development. If we start 
from the assumption that all behavior is causally deter. 
mined, then the problem remains of discovering deter- 

‘minants of the seemingly autonomous act. 

Fundamental principles of human and animal mod. 
vation. Many more Psychological experiments have 
been performed upon animal motivation than Upon 
human. This is partly because animals are readily 
accessible and easily controlled but mainly because 
animal subjects permit the use of surgical and other 
Procedures which could not be employed with human 
beings. The work with animal subjects provides a 
biological perspective for studies of human beings, and 
often it reveals clearly the fundamental and general 
principles of motivation. 

1. NEED AND THE ACTIVITY LEVEL. Cannon (6) and 
others have pointed out that an Organism survives only 
if it can obtain from its environment water, salt, fat, 
Sugar, protein, calcium, oxygen, and a few other vital 
substances and only if it can avoid extremes of tem- 
perature. When an organism is deprived of some 
needed substance or energy, the disturbed organic state 
is sometimes indicated by a rise in the level of activity, 
sometimes by a fall. 

Experiments upon rats have shown that continued 
deprivation of foods does not produce an unlimited 
rise in the activity level. During the first three or four 
days of deprivation the level rises to a certain maximal 
height. After the fourth day of food deprivation the 
level of activity gradually declines to the point of 
death by starvation. All the time, of course, there is 
increasing need for food. 

We should add that the activity level is changed not 
only through various deprivations but also by internal 
Chemical secretions of the ductless glands. Secretions 
of the pituitary, adrenal, thyroid, and reproductive 
glands have profound effects upon vigor, “pep,” Ar 
energy. Further, illness, fatigue, and other bodily 
states are known to lower the prevailing level of gen- 
eral activity, 

Considered Objectively, need is not the same as 
Conscious desire. An essential vitamin, for example, 
may be lacking in the diet without awareness of this 
fact on the part of the individual. Again, men who 
have fasted for considerable periods of time testify 
that for the first few days the hunger pangs increase 
until very intense, but after that the gnawing hunger is 
replaced by a sense of weakness and lassitude. Despite 
the fact that the conscious desire for food weakens, the 
biological need for nutriment increases constantly to 
the point of death by starvation. 

2. APPETITE AND AVERSION. An appetite has been 
described as a continued state of agitation which leads 
to positive, seeking behavior and which is quieted only 
by the appropriate consummatory response. Aversion, 
in contrast, is a state of agitation which leads to nega- 
tive, avoiding behavior and which continues as long 25 
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the provocative environmental factors persist. ‘To illus- 
trate, there are appetites which lead to food, water, 
copulation, air, exercise, urination, defecation, sleep, 
rest, etc.; and there are aversions to painful stimulation, 
to the extremes of cold and heat, to foul-smelling sub- 
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are important because they establish the fact that 
chemical motivation is prior, genetically, to neural. 

A variety of chemical controls of behavior are well 
known. The chemical products of muscular fatigue, 
for example, when present in the blood, produce an 


stances, and so on. Ordinarily the terms appetite and" inclination to relax and rest along with the subjective 


aversion imply conscious longing or repulsion; but.0b- 
jective 
describe forms of 
behavior. 

Appetites manifest cycles. For example, thirst may 
increase up to a certain point; then the individual 
drinks and thirst is removed. In drinking the individ- 
ual may take more than enough liquid to satisfy his 
bodily need; for a while he is indifferent or even nega- 
tive to the presence of water. ‘Then with the passing of 
time thirst gradually builds up to a maximum, and the 
cycle is repeated. 

3. EQUILIBRIUM, OR HOMEOSTASIS. Deprivations 
disturb the chemical equilibrium in the tissues. When 
the organism obtains needed food substances or en- 
ergies from its environment, there is restoration of the 
normal physiological state and the specific craving 
ceases to exist. 

The organism maintains within itself a relatively 
constant chemical state. The conception of a stable 
milieu interne was formulated by the great French 
physiologist Claude Bernard and more recently devel- 
oped by Cannon (6) who coined the word homeostasis 
to describe the tendency of an organism to maintain 
constant internal bodily states. Some substances, such 
as sugar, fat, and salts, are stored within the body; 
these stores are drawn upon when there is an external 
shortage. Oxygen, on the other hand, is not stored 
internally for there is normally an ample supply of it 
in the air. Cannon has described the bodily mechan- 
Isms through which the homeostasis of water content 
in the blood, of salt, sugar, proteins, fats, calcium, 
hydrogen-ion neutrality, temperature, etc. is main- 
tained. 

Cannon's interpretation has been extended by Rich- 
ter (23) who, in his Harvey lecture, pointed out that 
the behavior of man and animal is directed toward the 
Maintenance of a constant internal environment. For 
example, the pituitary and thyroid glands, in coopera- 
tion with other organs, regulate the internal tempera- 
ture of the body. If these glands are surgically re- 
Moved, rats lose their ability to produce adequate 
Amounts of bodily heat. The deficiency is corrected 
for in behavior, however, by a greatly augmented 
tendency to build nests out of strips of paper. The 
ie পকী bodily heat just as clothing or a dwelling 
ji) or man, The maintenance of homeostasis, Rich- 

Argues, is a basic drive to behavior. 
eS Chemica, CONTROLS OF BEHAVIOR. In the em- 
ua OT movement appears before sensory func- 
RG developed. For example, in the embryo 
se integrated muscular contractions are 
OoHH eS sensory structures become functional. 
ihren Ne found that these movements are endogenous 
En He n; they are accelerated by an increase in the 

ntity of carbon dioxide present. His observations 


psychologists have employed these terms to. 


experience of weariness. Again, adrenin in the blood 


evokes widespread bodily changes which cooperate in 
persistent positive and negative. “preparing the body for vigorous action during an 


emergency. Other endocrine secretions are effective 
in the control of behavior. To take a single example, 
a hormone from the ovaries produces the o:strous 
cycle and regulates sexual receptivity in the female rat. 

5. NEUTRAL STRUCTURE AND ORGANIC SET AS DE- 
TERMINANTS OF BEHAVIOR. Definite patterns of physi- 
cal stimulation from the environment or from the 
tissues arouse reflexive activities, such as swallowing, 
breathing, the mating responses, and digesting. Al- 
though some psychologists define motivation in such a 
way as to exclude reflex action, it is clear from our 
definition above that any stimulus which evokes a 
reflex is (in the energetic sense) motivating. These 
reflex behavioral patterns are restricted by neural 
structures much as the path of a locomotive through 
space is restricted by the curves of the track and the 
way the switches are thrown. The energy which 
drives the locomotive comes from the combustion of 
fuel, and the energy release manifest as human be- 
havior comes from chemical reactions within nerve and 
muscle cells. 

In contrast to this passive limitation of behavior by 
neural structure there is an active direction through 
organic set or determination. To illustrate, the prob- 
lem “How much is 7 X 13?” may determine the mental 
activity of a child until the product is given, but the 
whole process is limited by number associations previ- 
ously acquired through learning. The associations at 
the start are passive possibilities of response which 
limit activity whereas the problem establishes a set 
which is dynamic, motivating. 

A dynamically active set may be regarded as the 
biological equivalent of a specific purpose or resolution 
to act, e.g. to take a trip to Chicago one week hence. 
The organic set, whether established by verbal instruc- 
tion or through nonverbal conditions, determines be- 
havior in two senses—it energizes and it directs. 

Determinations to act are sometimes observable as 
overt bodily postures. Thus, when an animal is pre- 
pared to spring, to run, or to carry out some other 
activity, a temporary adjustment and readiness of the 
muscles, a preparatory posture, can be seen. The 
determining set makes it possible for an animal to sus- 
pend or delay response until the conditions for release 
have occurred. But, when not outwardly manifest, 
there may still be an inner readiness to respond. Such 
readiness may be conceived as varying in degree from 
the zero point of passive neural structure to the maxi- 
mum preparation to act which is observable as an 
overt bodily posture. The nature of these degrees of 
readiness is in need of further experimental analysis. 

Young (41) and others have experimented upon or- 
ganic set. It has been found, among other things, that 
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the capacity to form and maintain a determining set 
varies with age, with the complexity of the determina- 
tion, with practice, with the sense department through 
which an instruction is presented, and with other 
conditions. 

6. ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL. It is convenient to 
make a distinction between organic and environmental 
factors; the former have been called motives; the latter 
incentives. Thus a purpose, a desire, and an organic 
state, such as hunger or fatigue, are motives; reward 
and punishment, praise, reproof, the presence of a 
E£0al object, such as food or a mate, are incentives. 

This distinction between organic and environmental 
factors appears also in the classification of the basic 
drives of behavior. Primary drives are those which 
have a demonstrable tissue basis by reference to which 
they can be differentiated and classified, such as 
hunger, thirst, the sexual drive, the maternal urge, 
urination, defecation, air hunger, the urge for activity 
Or for rest, etc. Secondary drives are those which 
have environmental causation in the absence of any 
known organic basis: e.g. novelty in the environment 
Which incites exploration, the presence of a social 
group which induces various kinds of social response, 
2 dangerous or threatening enemy leading to flight or 
attack. For further discussion of primary and sec- 
Ondary drives the reader is referred to Tolman (33), 
Warden (38), and Young (41). 

Environmental motivations can be conveniently 
classified as social and nonsocial. Social situations—a 
greeting from an acquaintance, a look of disapproval, 
the presence of an audience, of guests at the table, the 
cry of a child—arouse bodily movement. Nonsocial 
stimulations—the cold wind on a winter day, a flash 
of lightning and clap of thunder, a cinder in the eye— 
incite action and call for adjustment. 

An interesting environmental approach to motiva- 
tion is found in the writings of Lewin (14). He thinks 
in terms of field forces and hypothetical inner tensions 
and has developed mathematical techniques for their 
representation and analysis. 

7. DYNAMIC PRINCIPLES. There exists today a dy- 
namic psychology which describes human behavior in 
terms of adjustment, frustration, punishment, anxiety, 
repression, unconscious motivation, projection, identifi- 
cation, conflict, compensation, rationalization, fantasy, 
and related concepts. Historically considered, the 
impetus for the development of dynamic psychology 
came from the work of Sigmund Freud and his col- 
leagues, but present-day dynamic psychology has largely 
outgrown the framework of psychoanalysis. An excel- 
lent introduction to these dynamic principles of inter- 
preting human behavior is to be found in the work of 
Symonds (30). Unfortunately, the principles of dy- 
namic psychology have not as yet been adequately 
integrated with the biological principles of motivation 
described above. 

8. THE DEGREE OF MOTIVATION. In a pioneer ex- 
periment Yerkes and Dodson (40) employed different 
degrees of electric shock as punishment for the failure 
of mice to discriminate between two grays. Under one 
set of conditions the discrimination was easy—the ani- 
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mals had to learn to discriminate between white and 
black. Under other conditions the discrimination was 
of moderate difficulty—two unlike grays were pre- 
sented. Under still other conditions the discrimination 
was very difficult—the animals were required to dis- 
criminate between two grays of similar brightness. 
Thus, both the degree of electric shock or “Punish. 
ment” and the difficulty of the task to be learned were 
varied systematically. 

As a result of this work Yerkes and Dodson found 
that a certain degree of shock gave optimal learning 
for each of the three tasks. There was a strength of 
shock above which and below which learning was 
slower. These workers formulated a principle which 
can‘ be stated as follows: as the strength of shock or 
incentive increases, there is a gain in the speed of 
learning, but only up to a certain point. Beyond this 
critical point further strengthening of the incentive 
brings slower learning and sometimes an obvious dis- 
ruption of behavior. The optimal incentive is nearer 
the threshold value for a difficult than for an easy task. 

This principle has been verified by various investi- 
Zators for mice, chicks, kittens, and men. It presents 
the conception of an optimal degree of motivation and 
makes it meaningful to speak quantitatively of under- 
motivation and overmotivation—conceptions which are 
important in educational practice. 

Motivational research in education. Of the strictly 
educational research upon motivation the major por- 
tion has dealt with social incentives, i.e. with environ- 
mental factors which act as spurs and checks to 
behavior. 

In analyzing this work one should constantly keep 
in mind the necessity for a situational approach. A 
particular result depends upon a configuration of limit- 
ing and motivating factors some of which are known 
and recognized; others unknown or unrecognized. 
What constitutes praise in one situation may be reproof 
in another; even a slight change of intonation may 
change praise into sarcasm. Failure to realize that an 
experimental result is relative to the particular condi- 
tions under which it was obtained has led to an 
erroneous view that praise, reward, Success, knowl- 
edge of results, etc. are independent motivating factors 
Which operate the same way in all situations. And 
this in turn has led to the search for general prin- 
ciples of motivation which can be relied upon in the 
classroom. Unfortunately such general principles of 
classroom motivation cannot be stated definitely today. 

1. PRAISE AND REPROOF. Hurlock (12) required 
school children to take a series of addition tests under 
different incentive conditions. On the first day all 
children were given a preliminary addition test on the 
basis of which four equivalent groups were formed. 
One group was praised for its work, another reproved, 
and a third ignored. A control group was taken to 
another room where they worked under ordinary class- 
room motivation, no comments being made except that 
the numbers were to be added. After a careful analy- 
Sis of results Hurlock concluded that consistent praise 
is superior to consistent reproof as an incentive on 
schoolwork of this type. Both praise and reproo 
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were found to be superior to being ignored; the ignored 
grOUPp Was ahead of the control. 

In referring to Hurlock's study Brenner (3) noted 
that “praise was equal to praise plus presence of two 
other groups, one of which was reproved and the other 
ignored." Under different conditions Brenner found 
that blame, whether immediate or delayed, was slightly 
more effective than praise. 

The discrepancy between these two experiments may 
Hlustrate the need of a situational approach. The 
experiments differed in many respects: in the words 
employed for praise and blame, in the care given by 
the experimenters to assure that the incentives were 
genuinely effective, in the kind of learning task em- 
ployed, in the social situation as noted above, etc. 
These wide differences in experimental conditions are 
more than enough to explain the difference between the 
results of Hurlock and Brenner. 

More recently Schmidt (26), after reviewing the in- 
vestigations upon praise and reproof, concluded that 
there is no evidence to support either praise or blame 
as being the more effective incentive to learning. All 
depends upon the social situation. In one teacher- 
pupil relationship praise may be more effective than 
blame but with another teacher-pupil relationship the 
reverse may obtain. Schmidt stresses the importance 
of the personality of the tester as a factor in motivat- 
ing the subject. 

2. SUCCESS AND FAILURE. In an experiment bearing 
Upon the effects of success and failure, Sears (27) re- 
quired subjects to sort playing cards into four piles 
according to their suit. The time required was meas- 
ured with a stop watch; but instead of reporting the 
actual speed of sorting, the true times were misrepre- 
sented. Half of the group was made to fail and the 
Other half to succeed, relative to their previous scores, 
to their level of aspiration, and to the scores of others 
in the group. Comments of the subjects indicated 
clearly, sometimes picturesquely, that a genuine sense 
Of success or of failure was aroused. The group which 
Was allowed to succeed made steady and consistent 
Bains In speed throughout the experiment; they were 
distinctly superior to the group which was made to 
fail. The failure group on any given day slowed down 
Progressively with successive trials; nevertheless, this 
Broup exhibited an appreciable increase in speed when 
Considered from day to day. 
Ms ESing Such a result one should remember that 
fate ots of Success and failure are relative to one’s 
HG EO The dull child with a sense of 
Sse Tity may be more highly motivated by Success, 
ea encouragement than by the opposite of these 
ERR es Whereas the gifted, self-confident individual 

ত more highly energized by failure and reproof. 


Itis a disturbance of the status quo which is motivat- 


ing. 

dal ents upon level of aspiration, or goal-getting, 

Ars EY With success and failure. These experi- 

Hh lave in common the following procedure: a 

er is confronted With some task either before or 

রর je HEE He is asked to state how well he will 
Carrying out the task. After success or failure in 
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reaching his explicitly stated goal he is again asked 
to make an estimate and he is given another trial. 
The experiments show the effect of success or failure 
upon the goals which individuals set for themselves. 
Methods of research upon the level of aspiration have 
been reviewed by Rotter (24). 

3. KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS. A pupil's knowledge 
of the results of his work is an important factor in 
motivation. The experiments upon this factor, in 
general, indicate that knowing one’s rating in a per- 
formance builds up an attitude favorable to improve- 
ment whereas continuous work with only partial know!- 
edge of results or with no such knowledge yields a 
less effective performance. Knowledge of results 
leads the individual to compete against his own record 
and under some circumstances against that of other 
persons. It should be remembered, however, that a 
knowledge of results may lead the worker to a sense 
of failure and depression instead of exhilaration and 
sclfconfidence. 

4. COOPERATION AND COMPETITION. Maller (15) 
contrasted working for personal gain, or self-motiva- 
tion, with working for the advantage of one’s group, or 
group-motivation. The former motivation is ego- 
centric, utilizing primarily the self-interest and self- 
seeking of an individual, while the latter is social in the 
sense that the subject is required to work for the gain 
of a group to which he belongs. These two motivations 
were compared when they acted independently of each 
other and when thrown into conflict. 

Various groups were formed comprising members of 
the same class, arbitrarily selected teams, voluntary 
partnerships, boys and girls. These groups were made 
to compete against each other. With group-motivation 
the score was the number of examples in arithmetic 
solved by the total group; prizes were awarded to the 
winning group. With self-motivation the work was 
for an individual prize and the score the number of 
examples completed by the individual. 

In general, Maller found that the efficiency of work 
with self-motivation was consistently and significantly 
higher than that under group-motivation. Moreover, 
when conditions were arranged to provide a free choice 
between the two forms of motivation, self-motivation 
was preferred in 74 per cent of the trials. 

One is tempted to argue from such results that the 
more closely a motive is related to self-interest, the 
higher is its effectiveness, and that cooperation can be 
made more effective by showing the individual that it 
is for his own personal gain as well as for that of the 
group. Yet despite the thoroughness of Maller's study, 
such a conclusion would be premature. 

Maller’s subjects were school children in a com- 
petitive American culture. There are, however, cul- 
tures in which cooperation is stressed. Anthropological 
research has revealed the existence of highly coopera- 
tive communities, such as those of the Zuiii Indians and 
others. In such groups Maller’s conclusions might 
conceivably be reversed. In any event his result should 
be regarded as relative to its cultural conditions. 

An excellent survey of experiments upon com- 
petition and cooperation can be found in Murphy and 
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Newcomb (21) and also in Vaughn and Diserens (37). 

5. REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. Although there has 
been a great deal of research upon the relative effects 
of reward and punishment, there is still a general lack 
of psychological perspective on this subject. Muen- 
zinger and Fletcher (20) have pointed out that reward 
and punishment are not factors which can be varied in- 
dependently, but rather that they are complementary 
aspects of one and the same process, always present 
simultaneously within the same motivating situation. 

In any motivating situation there is a dynamic 
change which progresses from imbalance to balance, 
from restlessness to quiescence, from annoyance to 
satisfaction, from incomplete task to completed task. 
Unless there is some upsetting of equilibrium or of ad- 
justment, the individual does not move. With punish- 
ment there is a transition from annoyance to escape or 
relief. With reward the transition is from a state of 
suspense or tension to a release when the reward is 
Eiven. 

Further, it is important to note that the conceptions 
of reward and punishment imply social interpretation 
and evaluation. Rewards are bestowed for “correct,” 
“good” responses and punishments administered for 
“incorrect,” “erroneous,” “bad” responses. It is possible 
for a single event to be interpreted both as reward and 
as punishment, depending upon one’s point of view. 
In animal work the interpretation which an experi- 
menter places upon the situation is inconsequential to 
the subject. In a significant study Muenzinger (19) 
demonstrated that an electric shock used as an in- 
centive in establishing a visual-discrimination habit in 
the rat was about equally effective whether given for 
correct or for incorrect responses. 

On the practical, human side reference should be 
made to a series of researches by Thorndike (32) and 
collaborators, in which verbal rewards and punish- 
ments (the words right and wrong pronounced by the 
experimenter) were extensively employed. Thorndike 
has argued from his results that reward, with as little 
punishment as possible, should be used in education. 
Punishment, he concludes, may disorganize the learn- 
ing process and lead to the learning of some undesired 
act. But reward, by contrast, has a favorable effect 
upon learning which, moreover, spreads to responses 
both before and after the specific activity rewarded. 

Educational applications. There are several common 
views regarding the role of motivation in education. 
First, there is the view that the curriculum should be 
adapted to the interests and desires of the pupil; the 
existing motives of an individual are a base or starting 
point from which education must proceed. A second 
closely related view is that the aim of education is not 
merely to engender information and skills, but also to 
guide the purposes, attitudes, and interests of pupils. 

In this connection we note the finding of Crawford 
(8) that some purpose, appreciable by the college stu- 
dent, strongly influences his academic motivation and, 
thereby, his accomplishment. This finding merely con- 
firms common opinion as to the value of a definite aim. 

In contrast to both of these views is another which 
postulates that the role of motivation in education is 
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to provide external incentives for schoolwork, to make 
drill palatable, and thereby to increase the effectiveness 
of teaching. 

Motivating the pupil is an art in which a teacher 
may develop skill but which also involves dangers. 
Some of the dangers are these: punishment admini- 
stered for failure in learning may develop an attitude 
of inferiority, a lack of self-confidence, and even 
antagonisms. School work should not be utilized as 
a means of punishment. Another danger is that in- 
centives may become ends. Pupils work for marks 
Or promotion while educators feel that worth-while 
motivation is intrinsic and that the process of education 
should result in appreciation and enjoyment. A 
further danger is in the employment of competition. 
‘This may result in a dog-eat-dog philosophy but in any 
event individuals differ in their reactions to a com- 
petitive situation. Competition tends to speed up the 
slow workers but to retard the fast. A still further 
danger lies in the repeated and indiscriminate use of 
praise and rewards. In general, a teacher should go 
slow about informing pupils of failure in learning, in 
arranging competitions, in administering reproof and 
punishment, and in the repeated and indiscriminate 
use of praise, prizes, and honors. 

After reviewing researches upon the procedures for 
arousing learning in the pupil, Monroe and Engelhart 
(18) selected the following devices as worthy of more 
frequent use than the others: engendering in the pupil 
suitable mind-sets, attitudes, or moods; setting definite 
Objectives or aims; informing the pupil of success in 
learning; testing achievement frequently; commending 
where commendation is justified; conferring when a 
conference will prove stimulating. 

Further practical suggestions were given by Ryans 
(25) after his review of the literature on motivation 
in learning. Among other points he mentioned: an 
emphasis upon meaning and relation as a contribution 
to the individual’s set for learning; the development of 
interests, attitudes, and purposes as a first step in learn- 
ing or, if required, the creation of needs; adapting 
goals and standards to the ability of the pupil; setting 
up definite objectives and giving the pupil a knowledge 
of results; encouraging independent self-activity, Since 
the pupil learns through exercise; giving specific direc 
tions and suggestions for learning; utilizing interests 
Which already exist; and using reward and punish- 
ment, praise and reprimand judiciously. Ryans also 
mentions the importance in motivation of the per 
sonality of the teacher. Teachers who are well liked 
and respected contribute directly to the pupil's learn- 
ing as the pupil identifies himself with the teacher and 
seeks to win his approval. Finally, in the art of 
motivating the pupil the teacher should take account 
of the broader aspects of the pupil’s experience, Teint 
ing the work of the school to extracurrcular activity 
and to what is going on in the world at large. 

Concluding statement. Although investigators ha 
frequently implied that general rules relative to praise, 
reward, competition, and similar incentives can be dis- 
covered and applied directly to the classroom, the 
truth is that every experimental result depends upon 8 
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particular situation. Human behavior is determined by 
1 complex pattern of limiting and motivating factors; 
1 change of one factor alters the whole configuration. 
In view of this the reader is cautioned against generaliz- 
ing results from any particular research and applying 
them as they stand to the classroom situation. 

What is needed is attention to a host of very specific 
problems: What kinds of motivation are effective in 
teaching arithmetic to fifth-grade pupils? Under what 
conditions can gold stars be used as incentives? How 
does repetition change the effectiveness of rivalry in 
spelling? Is it true that a change of conditions 
(novelty) is always effective in raising the level of 
performance? Through the investigation of many such 
specific problems sound and useful principles of social 
motivation will eventually be discovered provided ex- 
perimental conditions are carefully controlled. 

It is important that the student of education under- 
stand the psychological fundamentals of motivation. 
It is important that he go on from there and make an 
approach to motivational processes through the chan- 
nels of social, abnormal, and dynamic psychology. 
The latter lines of approach furnish insight for practical 
dealing with attitudes, personality frustrations, con- 
flicts, and adjustments to other persons. 

PAUL THOMAS YOUNG 
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MUSIC EDUCATION. Three works On the psy- 
chology of music (17, 24, 25) published in 1937, 1938, 
and 1940, review the literature on many problems 
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basic to music teaching. Mursell and Glenn (18) 
further summarize the evidence to 1938 on psycho- 
logical and instructional problems in music education. 
Several briefer summaries (1, 2, 4, 8, 11, 12, 16, 28, 31) 
and a number of bibliographies (3, 7, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
29, 30) are also available. The Review of Educational 
Research treats music education in its numbers on 
language and fine arts (5, 6, 15, 34). A total of 1124 
investigations, mainly masters’ and doctors’ theses, 
completed during the period 1932-1944, are listed in 
a bibliography published by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference (20). Few of these studies, how- 
ever, have been published. 

In the present article, after an introductory state- 
ment on the historical development of music as a field 
of instruction, the following major topics are treated: 
musical aptitudes, including attempts at their analysis 
and measurement, and their relationships to intel- 
ligence and race; musical development in childhood 
and youth, including developmental gradients, growth 
in ability to sing and to respond rhythmically to music, 
Voice change at adolescence, and the problems of 
monotones and absolute pitch; musical learning, in- 
cluding rhythmic and pitch discrimination, reading 
musical notation, musical performance, musical com- 
position, and music appreciation; school instruction, in- 
cluding curriculum and materials, teaching procedures, 
music education by radio, surveys of practices in music 
education, and teacher education. 

History of music education. Research into the 
historical development of music education has been 
rather limited. The only comprehensive treatment is 
by Birge (40). Other studies, local or otherwise 
limited in scope, are listed in the bibliography by the 
Music Educators National Conference (20). A history 
of this organization, by Molnar (70), traces develop- 
ments in music instruction since the founding of the 
Conference in 1907. The following statement is based 
chiefly on Birge (40). 

Music education in the public schools of the United 
States had its origin in Boston in 1837, when Lowell 
Mason conducted his first elementary-school classes. 
Prior to that time, singing schools were the chief form 
of musical instruction. These classes, primarily for 
adults, were conducted in order to develop the abilities 
needed for participation in the church choir. Secular 
music had little place in colonial life. The early sing- 
ing schools were private enterprises, the teacher under- 
taking this work as an avocation. Later, the itinerant 
music master became the first professional teacher of 
music. 

Mason not only pioneered the way in public-school 
music but also published, with Elam Ives, the first 
book of secular songs for children and prepared for 
teachers a Manual of Instruction which was based on 
Pestalozzian principles. Mason’s work in the Boston 
schools received much favorable attention and became 
the model for similar instruction in several other large 
cities before the outbreak of the Civil War. While 
singing had often been included in the school program 
by the regular teachers, it now became the re- 
sponsibility of the special music teacher. The method 
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used was essentially that of the singing school, now 
extended as an opportunity for all children. 

Following the Civil War, music education was af. 
fected by the developments which took place in Reneral 
education. With the increasing employment of public. 
school superintendents and supervisors, the music 
teacher became a music supervisor, guiding and direct. 
ing the work of the classroom teacher. Normal Schools 
developed in response to the demand for trained 
teachers, but did not include work for the music Super- 
visor in their curriculums. This need was met to some 
extent by summer institutes, but persons employed by 
public-school systems were musicians rather than 
teachers. Under these conditions, interest in the de- 
velopment of methodologies, routines, and techniques 
of teaching was widespread. The National Music 
Course, published by Luther Whiting Mason in 1870, 
Was the first volume of this kind. During this period 
there evolved also the two conflicting concepts in music 
education which have persisted to the present: rote 
singing and the reading of musical notation. Of these, 
the latter became dominant and continued so until the 
introduction of the Herbartian pedagogy and the 
growth of the child-study movement. Under these in- 
fluences the song method of teaching music reading 
Was developed and came to be the commonly accepted 
procedure. 

Within the present century three other aspects of 
music education have become significant: (a) Music 
has been accepted as a field of study in the secondary 
school, the work being accredited both for high-school 
graduation and for college entrance. (b) Instrumental 
music has become as much a part of music education 
in the schools as is vocal music. Not only have school 
bands and orchestras grown in popularity and in Re 
ceptance, but instrumental class lessons, especially in 
violin and piano, have been added to the curricular 
offerings of both secondary and elementary schools. 
(c) Music appreciation has come to be regarded as 
one of the principal aims of instruction and, with the 
increasing availability of reproducing instruments, 
listening lessons have become an integral part of school 
activities. 

Musical aptitudes. Tests of musical talent or 
aptitude are based upon the assumption that the 5p 
prehension and expression of music require a variety 
of abilities; i.e, that musical talent is not unified, but 
comprises many traits. Seashore (17: No. 471): whose 
Measures of Musical Talent were among the earliest 
batteries of aptitude tests, proposed five major factors 
and numerous subfactors. His chief categories were 
musical sensitivity, musical action (the capacity Aon 
Skill in producing tones vocally or instrumentally), 
musical memory and imagination, musical intellect, 
and musical feeling. The list of traits suggested by 
Seashore covers a considerably wider range than বর 
tests in the Seashore battery or any other set of music 
tests. E . 
Several other analyses have been made, chiefly in 
1 In this documentation, “No. 477” designates reference 


No. 477 in item 17 in the bibliography at the end of 
article. 
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connection with programs for talent testing. For ex- 
ample, Révécz (17: No. 413) and Schoen (24) have 

lists of traits or factors and described ap- 
propriate tests. Révécz sets up eight categories: com- 
posing, reproducing, hearing, remembering musical 
clements, transposing, improvising, modulating, play- 
ing at sight. 

Talent is defined by Schoen (24) as capacity to 
develop musical production; capacity for musical re- 
ception he calls musicality. His analysis includes the 
primary factors of auditory sensitivity, musical feeling 
and understanding, and musical virtuosity. Secondary 
factors, according to Schoen, are intelligence, musical 
memory, will power and resolve, self-confidence, and 
temperament. 

Drake (45) regards musical memory as the most 
important factor in musical talent. Other important 
factors, according to Drake, are pitch discrimination, 
sense of rhythm, musical intelligence (sensitivity or 
insight), muscular skill, and fine neuromuscular co- 
ordinations. 

MEASUREMENT OF MUSICAL APTITUDES. Tests avail- 
able for general use include those by Seashore (27: 
No. 106), Kwalwasser and Dykema (17: No. 126), and 
Drake (17: No. 95). The Seashore tests in their original 
form (17: No. 477) required judgments on pitch in- 
tensity, time, tonal memory, rhythm, and consonance. 
A test on timbre (27: No. 75) was substituted for that 
Of consonance, in a revised version published in 1939. 
There are ten Kwalwasser-Dykema tests (17: No. 126), 
five of them directly comparable to the five tests which 
are common to both versions of the Seashore battery. 
Other tests are for melodic taste, tonal movement, 
quality discrimination, pitch imagery, and rhythm 
imagery. Drake’s battery (17: No. 95) includes musical 
memory, interval discrimination, sensitivity to ele- 
mental factors of melody, and intuition, or the ability 
to complete an unfinished theme. 

RELIABILITY OF APTITUDE TESTS. The reliability of 
most of the musical aptitude tests which have been 
mentioned is not high. Farnsworth (17: No. 121) 
analyzed the early literature on five of the original 
Seashore tests and two tests by Kwalwasser. He con- 
cluded from this survey and his own work that (a) the 
Seashore pitch and memory tests appear to be reliable 
enough for certain diagnostic purposes; (b) the varions 
tests may prove of value in group studies; (c) the 
Kwalwasser tests and the remaining Seashore tests 
Seem too unreliable for clinical use; (d) a combination 
of tests may be reliable enough for purposes of 
classification (the reliability of the entire Seashore 
battery is ,89). For the six tests in the revised Sea- 
Shore series, reliabilities have been reported (27: No. 
106) varying from .62 to .89. A later study by Farns- 
Worth (17: No. 126) deals with the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests, which he finds to be too unreliable for 
dual Prognosis, with the possible exception of the 
js Of tonal movement. Drake (17: No. 96) reports 

igher reliabilities (.43 to .93) for three of his tests. 
TY OF APTITUDE TESTS. Mursell (26: No. 82) 
i eashore (25) have discussed the criteria for valida- 
‘on of musical-talent tests. Mursell claims that 
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musical behavior, as in sight-singing, playing the piano, 
and taking courses in theory and applied music, should 
be the criterion. Seashore calls this an “omnibus 
theory" and rejects it in favor of a “theory of 
specifics,” stating that validity depends upon the isola- 
tion of the factors selected for measurement and not 
upon external criteria. He declares that scores on his 
measures should not be averaged and that they should 
be used to indicate the degree of deficiency or power 
in specific abilities required for specific musical be- 
havior. In violin playing, for example, success re- 
quires good pitch discrimination but is not guaranteed 
by a high score on a pitch test. Seashore further ad- 
vocates the use of a music test as a dragnet to 
indicate children possessing marked potentiality in 
certain powers necessary for musical attainment. 

Studies of the validity of the Seashore tests have 
been summarized in several publications (2; 17: Nos. 
121, 126; 26: No. 82). The following paragraphs 
illustrate the character of these investigations. 

The most elaborate study of the prediction of success 
in music is that conducted in 1921-1931 at the East- 
man School of Music by Stanton (17: No. 502). A 
combination of the Seashore tests and a group in- 
telligence test (Iowa Comprehension Test) provided a 
basis for classifying students entering the Eastman 
School. Five categories were established. Many stu- 
dents in all categories dropped out before graduation, 
for various reasons; of the group regarded as “safe” 
candidates, only 60 per cent finished on time. On the 
other hand, 17 per cent of the students who were 
classified as appropriate to be “discouraged” actually 
did graduate at the end of four years. The predictive 
value of the Seashore tests individually or apart from 
the intelligence test cannot be determined from the 
data in this study. 

Another extensive study is by Taylor (27: No. 117) 
at the College of Music of Cincinnati. During 1930- 
1935, 150 freshmen in this institution took a battery 
of 22 tests, including the Seashore, Kwalwasser, and 
Kwalwasser-Dykema, and four tests devised by C. H. 
Taylor (78). Coefficients of contingency for scores on 
these tests and ratings for professional success in music 
in 1939 range from .21 to .62. Instructors’ estimates 
of application, achievement, and talent; marks in sight- 
singing and dictation courses; and scores on an in- 
telligence test predicted professional success about as 
well as the two most significant tests (coefficients from 
+50 to .62). 

Bienstock (2) correlated five of the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests with marks earned in various music 
subjects by 80 students and found values averaging .14. 
Taylor (27: No. 117) made similar computations and 
obtained approximately the same results. That low 
correlations with course marks may be due in some 
measure to the low reliability of the criterion seems 
probable from some of Taylor's work. 

In general, attempts to validate musical aptitude 
tests against the criterion of success in music studies 
and in music as a profession have been disappointing. 
To date little has been done, however, to investigate 
the prognostic power of the revised Seashore tests, the 
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Drake tests, or various other tests reported in the 
literature. 

Earlier tests, particularly the Seashore series, have 
been criticized as being acoustical rather than musical 
in character, measuring sensory capacities rather than 
reactions to the dynamic patterns of tone which 
characterize musical perception (17). There is a grow- 
ing interest in tests of the more complex musical 
functions (31). 

ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE BASIC TRAITS BY FACTOR 
ANALYSIS. Techniques of factor analysis have been 
applied to data from several batteries of music tests 
to discover fundamental and independent traits or 
factors, Drake (26: No. 30) administered two of his 
Own tests, one test by Kwalwasser, and five of the 
Seashore tests to 163 “unmusical” boys. More than 
one common factor was found. The major one may 
be “memory for auditory items” or “ear-mindedness.” 
The Seashore tests Proved to be not wholly indepen- 
dent; specific group factors were found between the 
Pitch and intensity tests and the time and intensity tests 
in this series, 

Karlin (34: No. 30) factored 2 batteries of music 
tests, the first assembled by himself and the second by 
Drake (17: No. 95). Three factors were extracted in 
each case, tentatively identified as tonal sensitivity, 
retentivity (memory for elements), and memory for 
form. In a second study, Karlin (6: No. 19) raised a 
question as to the independent functional existence of 
the many auditory Powers which are assumed in much 
Of the earlier work. He administered 27 auditory tests, 
together with 4 visual-memory tests and an intelligence 
test, to 200 high-school pupils. No general auditory 
factor appeared. Eight interpretable factors were 
yielded by analysis of the intercorrelations. All of 
these factors differ more or less from the conventional 
factors. For example, a “frequency integration” factor 
is said to underlie both pitch and timbre processes. 

These investigations have not yet influenced test con- 
struction in music. Asin other fields of measurement, 
the application of factor analysis techniques may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the development of new in- 
struments of greater validity than those now available. 

RELATION OF MUSICAL ABILITIES TO INTELLIGENCE 
AND OTHER TRAITS. American studies (17) have found 
Correlations ranging from zero to less than .60 between 
Scores on the individual tests of the Seashore battery 
and intelligence-test scores. Hollingworth (17: No. 
200) found that children above 135 IQ did not prove 
Superior to average children of the Same age on the 
Seashore tests. On the other hand, European studies 
have presented evidence that functional musical ability 
and intelligence are closely related (16). Cox (44) 
has reported estimates of the childhood intelligence 
quotients of eleven eminent composers, ranging from 
not less than 110 for Palestrina and Gluck to not less 
than 150 for Mozart. Cox estimates that more com- 
plete data would have shown an average IQ of not 
less than 160 for this group. 

It seems probable that an inventory of factors con- 
tributing to the success of eminent musicians would 
include superior intelligence. Such an inventory might 
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also include superior musical Powers of the sort 
indicated by current aptitude tests (distin 
musicians are reported by Stanton [17: No, 502] to 
have scored high on the Seashore tests), Cox (44) 1 
ports that the traits, shown in childhood and Youth, in 
Which musical geniuses are Outstanding among Beniuses 
in general, are: degree of esthetic feeling; desire w 
excel; belief in their own Powers; originality of ideas; 
extent of mental work bestowed Upon pleasures; work. 
ing toward a distant EOal; persistence in the face of 
Obstacles; and quiet detérmination, Most of these 
traits are dynamic; they do not suggest either absorp. 
tion in a dream world or the unstable, eccentrk 
behavior characteristic of a Popular stereotype of the 
musician. 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES. Several studies have com- 
pared Negro and white children as to ability on the 
Seashore and Kwalwasser-Dykema tests. At the cle 
mentary-school and junior-high-school levels Negroes 
have been found Superior in consonance (9: No. 484; 
32: No. 894) and rhythm discrimination (9: No, 484), 
Young Negro children (ages 2s to 6% ) were superior 
in tapping rhythms (8: No. 37). White children have 
been found superior in various other traits in these 
and other studies using the Seashore and Kwalwasser. 
Dykema batteries. 

The findings of all such investigations are difficult to 
interpret and are Open to question. Factors of cul. 
tural background, training, and motivation have not 
been adequately controlled, as is noted in certain 
studies (6: No. 64; 8: No. 37). See also RACIAL AND 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS, 

Musical development. Jersild (8) has summarized 
much of the literature on the musical development of 
children. His review is restricted to works in the 
English language. Other reviews, which include a 
number of German studies, are by Mursell (17) and 
Mursell and Glenn (18). 

DEVELOPMENTAL GRADIENTS IN Music. The cone 
cepts of maturation and readiness are closely related 
to the principle of sequential growth (55). A begins 
ning has been made in the study of musical develop- 
ment from this point of view (8). Attempts to deter- 
mine typical stages or steps in musical growth are re- 
ported in the following paragraphs. Such formulations 
are at present admittedly tentative. 

Gesell and Ig (56) have analyzed typical behavior 
With reference to music of children aged 18 months to 
4 years. Many of the observations were made in the 
Yale Guidance Nursery on children of intelligence 
above the average. The behavior noted may be classi- 
fied as vocal, rhythmic, and listening. Examples of 
behavior at various ages are: vocal at 18 months, spon- 
taneous humming or singing; rhythmic at 2 years, 
swaying, swinging of arms, nodding head, and tapping 
feet to music; listening at 4 years, enjoying identifying 
melodies. 

This developmental gradient or behavior sequence 
is carried upward through age 9 in a second study by 
Gesell and Ig (55). The norms from ages 5 to 9 x 
based upon children of high average or superior intel- 
ligence from homes of good or high socioeconomic 
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status. Examples of behavior typical of successive 
ages are: 5 years, may like repetitive advertising 
jingles on the radio; 6 years, enjoys own phonograph 
records; 7 Years, craving for piano or dancing lessons, 
likes to use percussion instrument; 8 years, less desire 
to practice on piano and may like to change a passage 
in 2 piece to one of his own invention; 9 years, really 
applies himself in practicing music and enjoys execut- 
ing staccato or legato notes. No report is made in this 
study on school behavior with reference to music. 

A more penetrating account of sequence in musical 
development is given by Mursell (71), who analyzes 
growth stages on the basis of the general literature on 
musicality (17) rather than from any specific investiga- 
tion. He identifies ten steps: (a) undifferentiated but 
significant emotional response to tone; (b)-(h) begin- 
nings of differential response to tonal patterns, pattern- 
wise differentiation, responsiveness to different tonal 
media, responsiveness to different types of music, re- 
sponse to and interest in the rhythmic component, con- 
tact with standard instruments and their music, and 
definitive achievement with the performing media, par- 
ticularly the voice; (i) creative and compositional ac- 
tivities differentiated more explicitly; (j) true speciali- 
zation. It may be noted that in this sequence general 
musical experience and stimulation precede a gradual 
differentiation and specialization. Response to tone 
comes first, to rhythm relatively late (17: No. 30). 
Tonal relationships (“patterns”) are responded to early 
in the sequence (17: No. 46). The reading of music 
does not appear, since Mursell (71) assumes that this 
skill is helpful to musical growth but not central. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SINGING AND RHYTHMIC RE- 
SPONSES TO Music. Several major studies have dealt 
with the capacity of the young child to sing, with or 
without instruction. Jersild and Bienstock (8: Nos. 
12, 14) and Updegraff, Heiliger, and Learned (8: No. 
36) compared the performance of children aged 2% to 
5 years who were given training in singing with that of 
controls who were given no training. The experi- 
mental subjects showed marked gains from the indi- 
vidual instruction and varied techniques used with 
them. Williams (8: No. 38) and Hattwick (8: No. 8), 
on the contrary, found quite limited gains from train- 
ing in singing given to preschool children. In general, 
the first two studies used procedures that recognized 
individual differences and child interests; the latter two 
studies approximated the laboratory procedures em- 
Ployed in certain psychological studies of learning by 
Older subjects. For example, Williams gave four- and 
five-year-old children as many as 60 trials in learning 
the melody of a single song. A noteworthy observa- 
tion by Jersild and Bienstock (8: No. 14) is that some 
three-year-olds who could sing a range of only two 
to four tones at the start made striking gains during 
Practice. Apparently monotone tendencies may appear 
বে early as the age of three and may be corrected by 
taining a year or two before entrance to kindergarten. 
j Of practical importance to teachers are the pitch 
levels at which children in their classes prefer to sing 
and are capable of singing. Hattwick (8: No. 9) con- 
cluded from tests of preschool and primary children 


that the mean pitch level at which they prefer to sing 
songs is significantly lower than the pitch level of the 
same songs as printed in songbooks for those ages. 
The mean range of pitch of the children tested was 
slightly narrower (9.5 semi-tones as against 10.5) than 
that of the songbooks. Practice failed to change the 
pitch level of the children’s singing. Sherman (8: No. 
30) asked children in elementary and high school to 
vote as to the key they preferred for songs presented in 
three keys: that in which they were published, a key a 
minor third higher, and a key a minor third lower. The 
key of publication was preferred by less than half the 
pupils at every age from 7 to 17 years. The lower key 
was preferred by a greater number than the higher key 
at every age. Evidently editors of children’s songbooks 
have in some instances put the pitch level too high for 
comfort for many children. No one pitch level, how- 
eyer, could possibly satisfy the needs of all children of 
a given age; the data from these studies and a related 
investigation by Jersild and Bienstock (17: No. 224) 
emphasize the extent of individual differences in voice 
placement and range in childhood. This latter study 
shows a gradually increasing range of tones sung at 
successive ages from 2 to 9 years. At 10 years the 
range for boys is as great as that for girls, but placed 
one tone lower. A table showing ranges by years is 
available in Jersild’s Yearbook summary (8). 
Rhythmic behavior, seen in keeping exact time in 
walking or movement of the hands to a rhythmic 
sound pattern, apparently develops more slowly than 
singing and is less improved by training during pre- 
school years. Heinlein (17: No. 182) has demonstrated 


that adult observers watching children walking to 


music may be deceived into believing the children are 
“keeping time” when the children’s steps actually are 
far from matching the musical beat. Jersild and 
Bienstock (8: No. 13) and Van Alstyne and Osborne 
(8: No. 37) found little gain by young children from 
practice in keeping time to a rhythmical pattern. On 
the other hand, Christianson (34: No. 10) reports that 
young children responded to music with spontaneous 
dance patterns, although these might not be timed to 
precise beats, and that such responses increased from 
ages two to five. 

VOICE CHANGE AT ADOLESCENCE. The transition 
from the comparatively high-pitched voice of the 
young boy to the deeper voice of the mature man 
begins in most cases after sexual maturation is fairly 
well advanced and continues until early adulthood. 
Voice quality and pitch differ widely among young 
men. In general, depth of voice and degree of mas- 
culinity are unrelated (58). 

Ayres and Roduner (36) tested the voices of 380 
boys and 399 girls aged 112-174 years, all attending 
junior high school, for range and general classification 
(“tessitura”). Among seventh-grade boys, nearly half 
were altos, approaching the change of voice, but 
changed voices were rare at this grade level. The 
eighth-grade boys comprised about equal numbers 
of sopranos, altos, tenor-altos, and basses (changed 
voices). The girls were classified in all three grades 
as about evenly distributed between first SOpranos, 
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second sopranos, and altos. Vocal ranges were con- 
sidered in relation to the requirements of the songs 
included in four books in use in the schools attended 
by the subjects. From 50 to 95 per cent of the songs 
in these books (published from 1928 to 1936) were 
deemed inappropriate for Young adolescent groups. 

Ayres and Roduner (36) Propose definite upper and 
lower pitch limits for the Various vocal parts in songs 
for junior-high-school pupils. Somewhat different 
limits are Suggested by Elliott (51) in a similar study 
based on tests of vocal range for 468 boys and girls 
in grades 6 to 9. Elliott Tecommends that music be 
arranged and written to fit the actual ranges deter- 
mined by his study. 

MOoNOTONES. A child who does not and apparently 
cannot match a given tone is often called a “mono- 
tone.” Such an individual Seems not to respond to 
pitch differences, whether small or large. If a defi- 
ciency in pitch discrimination is the Source of the diffi- 
culty it is possible to improve this ability by individual 
OF group training, as is noted elsewhere in this article. 
Blind (34: No. 7) made a direct attack Upon the dis- 
ability in 19 monotones, aged 6 to 9 years, and was 
able to teach 17 of them to sing. The remaining 2 
children had serious Physical defects. Blind began 
with the pitch which his Subjects used in habitual 
Speech and gradually enlarged the pitch range by indi- 
Vidual exercises. The monotone is probably best re- 
Earded as a problem Case, calling for diagnosis (18) 
and individual instruction. Finley (52) reported that 
individual work with monotones in grades 3 to 12, 
carried on for 14 Weeks, proved effective. Techniques 


of teaching such cases in first and second grades are, 


described by Kern (64). 

ABSOLUTE PITCH. At the Opposite extreme from the 
monotone is the individual who can name correctly a 
single tone that is Sung or played on an instrument, in 
the absence of any other tone with which to compare 
it. This ability is called absolute pitch. Musicians 
have generally assumed that this is an innate power 
and have received some Support for this view from 
Psychologists (25) and Physiologists (37). Ina Survey 
of the literature on this problem, Neu (72) concludes 
that absolute pitch essentially consists of the ability 
to discriminate pitches, developed to a Very fine de- 
Bree. As noted below, pitch discrimination Can be 
greatly improved by training. 

Musical learning. Studies of musical learning deal 
with six major areas: (a) rhythmic and pitch dis- 
crimination, (b) reading musical notation, (c) memo- 
Tizing music, (d) musical performance, (e) musical 
composition, and (f) music appreciation. 

RHYTHMIC AND PITCH DISCRIMINATION. Two studies 
treat the problem of training for rhythmic discrimina- 
tion. Auchenbach (35), experimenting with two 
groups, found little improvement in the abilities of 
intermediate-grade children as a result of training. 
Giddens (57) reached a similar conclusion but added 
that rhythmic training was somewhat more effective 
with. the younger, less mature children in the group. 

The effect of training in pitch discrimination was 
investigated by Smith (17: No. 490). He found con- 
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siderable and rather immediate improvement Unde 
instruction, the immediateness due to the informationa, 
rather than skill nature of pitch discrimination. There 
Was little relation between growth in pitch discriming. 
tion and age or sex, but a high correlation with ability 
in singing and “general intelligence.” An experimental 
study by Wolner and Pyle (8: No. 40) demonstrated, 
With 21 cases, that Pitch-deficient children could be 
taught to sing the scale and certain intervals When 
accompanied on the piano. These results were realized 
upon the basis of 16 hours of individual training, 
Working with pitch-deficient adults, Wyatt (6: No. 65) 
Secured significant improvement in pitch discrimination 
as a result of individualized training. 

READING MusicAL NOTATION. Investigations relat 
ing to the reading of musical notation are more numer- 
Ous than in the other areas of musical learning.* An 
analysis by Weaver (6: No. 58) of the eye movements 
Of trained musicians Showed the presence of both 
vertical and horizontal movements, the extent of those 
of each type Varying with the type of music being read. 
In general, treble parts were read before the bass 
Parts. Three to five notes were included in the eye 
Span. Pauses lasted from a quarter to a half second, 
with one or two notes executed per pause. A compari- 
Son (82) of reading characteristics of experts with those 
of amateur musicians and persons without musical 
training showed marked individual differences but no 
distinguishing Characteristics for any of the three 
groups. 

Extensive studies of eye movements have also been 
made by Jacobsen (9: No. 468). He concludes that, 
although eye movements in reading musical notation 
are similar to those employed in reading the printed 
Page, there is a significant difference in that the reader 
must be aware also of the rhythmic progression. Diffi- 
culties in reading musical notation were due, in the 
Case of piano music, to unfamiliarity with the notation 
itself and with the Piano keyboard. Vocalists met diffi- 
culties due to unfamiliarity with the Latin syllables and 
the pitch relations among the tones of the scale. Ina 
later analytical study, Jacobsen (6: No. 18) reports 
differences between mature and immature readers of 
Vocal music. The latter tend to sing sharp, to be slow 
and inaccurate, to have a short eye span, and to spend 
about equal time on Words and notation; the former 
tend to be both fast and accurate (singing flat when in 
error), to have an eye span of 2 to 3 notes, and to 
Spend at least two thirds of the time on notation. For 
instrumentalists, he Tecommends attention to the bass 
clef and ledger lines; for the vocalist, to the larger and 
the ascending intervals. ‘There is no indication that 
the training of eye movements as such will influence 
ability in Teading musical notation. In a study of 
sixth-grade children, the same investigator (13: No. 
390) found that the notes were often sung correctly 
even though the syllables were miscalled and that chil- 
dren who sang the words rather than the syllables 
made fewer Pauses, errors, and regression movements. 

The effect of the printed page upon music reading 
has been studied. Ortmann (34: No. 37) calls attention 
to the effect of the placement of a note upon its appar- 
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a note in a space seems to be wider, while 
one On a line seems to be longer. Using three notes, 
distributed over fields of varying areas, this experi- 
menter found the area of clear vision to be a circle 
varying between 4 and of an inch in diameter. 
When actual eye movements are not involved, diffi- 
culty of reading was determined by (a) the area cov- 
ered by the distribution of the notes, (b) the number 
of linear dimensions involved, (c) the complexity or 
symmetry of the note pattern, and (d) the meaning of 
the note group as a har monic or melodic pattern. 

In a second study, Ortmann (10: No. 174) analyzed 
difficulties in chord reading when eye movements were 
not involved. Results indicated increasing errors with 
the vertical extent of the chord, the most important 
determining element being the grouping of notes on 
the basis of chord construction, a matter of the total 
visual pattern. The investigator identifies this as the 
“musical parallel of word reading as against syllable 
or letter reading.” 

Wheelwright (34: No. 57), working with selected 
junior-high-school students, studied several factors 
affecting the reading of musical notation, particularly 
the visibility of musical symbols in contemporary 
manuscript styling, and the effect of spacing the manu- 
script according to the rhythmic ratio upon speed and 
accuracy of visual perception in sight reading at the 
piano. The results of this study indicate that manu- 
scripts vary widely in their relative visibility and that 
in any given manuscript the chances are practically 
certain that identical symbols will vary in their hori- 
zontal linear spacing. Controlling the perceptual proc- 
ess, by exposing the manuscript in a tachistoscope, 
after it had been spaced according to the rhythmic 
ratio, resulted in greater accuracy and speed of reading 
than was common for music spaced in the traditional 
Way. It seems justified to conclude that problems in 
the reading of musical notation could be reduced by 
altering present manuscript styles. 

Related studies, using the tachistoscope as a device 
for improving reading ability, are those of Bean (34: 
No. 4) and Stokes (77). The former demonstrates the 
necessity of perceiving patterns of notes as basic to 
rapid, accurate reading. The degree of complexity of 
EGE which can be grasped in one fixation was 
bats s le 50 Subjects, to vary with the reading effi- 
HR bs the individual, effective readers taking in 
Rs our, or more notes at a glance, while slow 
These ts grasp not more than one or two notes. 
toe oo support those of J acobsen already men- 
sh. a es (77), experimenting with seventh- and 
Ye oe f e pupils, found that training in recognition 
Eon fr materials during short exposures resulted in 
Ph or in reading these materials but had no 

Van Ne general achievement in reading music. 
HONEA Ss (6: No. 55) photographed eye 
Hea Ey 12 college students of music while they 
sls bol musical phrases presented immediately be- 
odie oS Varying both rhythmic and mel- 
hoe 1% they found that the number of notes 
a isually decreased as phrase difficulty in- 

and that the memory span decreased as the 


ent shape; 
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complexity of the musical phrase increased, both for 
rhythm and for melody. While the most difficult 
phrases were melodies having intervals of a fifth or 
more arranged in an irregular pattern, complex and 
irregular rhythmic patterns also proved to be limiting 
factors. 

These data are consistent with and support a con- 
siderably earlier study by Brehmer (17: No. 46) of the 
melodic errors of children, from which he concluded 
that a musical phrase is not treated as a grouping of 
individual notes and that note errors are really a dis- 
tortion of the total structure. 

Still another approach to the study of reading musi- 
cal notation has been through attempts to analyze the 
characteristics of good readers. King (65) compared 
60 good fifth- and sixth-grade readers with an equal 
number of poor readers, matching them with respect to 
age, intelligence, semesters in school, grade, sex, and 
outside music study. Group differences in auditory 
and visual characteristics were found to be small. A 
study of nine advanced piano students by Lannert and 
Ullman (6: No. 24) indicates that long practice is essen- 
tial to good sight reading. Recommendations growing 
out of the analysis are to preview time and key signa- 
tures before starting to play, to keep the eyes focused 
on the score, to know the notes on the ledger lines, to 
read both treble and bass staffs with the same glance, 
and to endeavor to develop effective imagery. 

MEMORIZING MUSIC. Investigation of memorization 
as an aspect of musical learning has been directed 
largely to its application to piano performance. Ko- 
vécz (17: No. 255) compared the effectiveness of two 
methods for advanced pupils: playing through the 
composition or studying the score and imagining the 
music. The second method was found to be prefer- 
able, seeming to indicate that musical memory is a 
matter of establishing a direct image of the music 
itself. Juhécy (17: No. 230) also concluded, with well- 
trained musicians, that the most effective method is to 
work On a piano score away from the instrument. 
Rubin-Rabson (34: No. 47), comparing four methods 
as used by trained adults, similarly found those includ- 
ing analytical prestudy to be the most effective. Gilles 
(14: No. 230), in a much earlier investigation, had pre- 
sented evidence that auditory memory was the essential 
element. While this may seem to be somewhat contra- 
dicted by the later studies, it must be remembered that 
a musical score, in the hands of a trained musician, 
can give rise to auditory as well as visual impressions. 
The desirability of multiple methods of memorization, 
rather than a single technique, was established by 
Black (41) in a study including 140 students, of whom 
only 13 used but one method. Thirty-nine students 
used a combination of two methods, 43 used three 
methods, and 45 used four. 

Note patterns seem to be significant in memorization 
as well as in reading musical notation. According to 
Gordon (17: No. 158), “the musical person tends to 
memorize a melodic phrase as a meaningful whole, 
while the nonmusical individual tends to deal with it as 
a mere aggregate of meaningless elements similar to 
nonsense syllables.” On the other hand, O’Brien (6: 


shore, Stout, Bartholomew, Sherman, and Erickson 
(6: No. 51, 53; 10: No. 153; 17: No. 486; 25: No. 20). 
The vibrato, defined by Seashore (17: No. 480) as 
pulsating quality of tone in the form of periodic 
rise and fall in pitch,” has been the subject of investi- 
gation more than any other aspect of musical per- 
formance. The vibrato in relation to intensity is also 
Present in both vocal and instrumental performance, 
although it is less frequent and less regular. Volumes 
T and HI of the Towa studies (10: No. 176; 17: No. 480) 
are devoted to this subject. Further data are presented 
by Kwalwasser, Metfessel, and Borchers (17: No. 274, 
317; 25: No. 9). A study concerned with the vibrato 
in children’s voices is that by Tiffin (80). 

In a study on the influence of hearing defects, Jacob- 
sen (9: No. 467) found that children who do not hear 
accurately the changes in pitch and intensity are not 
able to sing in true pitch or to reproduce the intensity 
pattern. « 

Several studies have been made of instrumental per- 
formance, in addition to the Iowa studies cited above. 
Stelzer (34: No. 52) analyzed 309 organ selections en- 
joyed by college students, as a basis for developing a 
sight-reading scale in organ music and analyzing organ 
playing into fundamental abilities. Piano studies in- 
clude Ortmann’s analysis of factors involved in the 
technique of playing the piano (17: No. 369). 

Brown compared various techniques of learning to 

Play piano music. With young children, the touch 
method secured less favorable results than the tradi- 
tional Procedure in which the learner sees the keyboard 
(10: No. 154). Practicing with both hands was found 
more effective and pleasurable than practice with 
hands separate (10: No. 155). Learning to play a 
selection by practicing it as a whole proved superior to 
Practicing it in sections (32: No. 884). 
+ MUusicAL CoMPoSITION. Probably no field of music 
has more effectively defied analysis than that of cre- 
ativity as related to musical composition. The creative 
act has been the subject of much speculative thinking 
but of little research. Wallas (81) listed four steps in 
thinking leading to a creative act: preparation, incuba- 
tion, illumination, and verification. Rugg and Shu- 
maker (75) also suggest four factors: the urge to cre- 
ate, flashes of insight, limitation by Control of tech- 
niques, and tenacious effort. 

Eminent composers, in writing of their own creative 
efforts, directly or indirectly give attention to the influ- 
ence of auditory imagery. Agnew (17: No. 4) endeav- 
ored to analyze the nature of this factor among great 
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“a small percentage of these favorites. The d 


composers from a study of their letters and 
phies. She concluded that they lived in a 
in which actual bearing {frequently was of Lou 
tance than mental hearing. Ina second hy 
same investigator (17: No. 5), more than balt 
musicians who served as subjects attested that aed 
imagery could be as vivid as actual tonal p 
Psychologists, included in the same study as rel 
tive of scientists, varied in keenness of auditory 
but, in general, rated themselves low. 
Composition as a phase of school music 
bas become an increasing part of both clement 
sccondary-school curriculums. Fox and Hop 
treat this area from a practical point of view, 
ing theory with numerous accounts of practke, 
tailed accounts of specific cxperiences may be fd 
Coleman (32: No. 886). 
Johnson (62) describes the methods used in 
Song writing in the six grades of the clementary 
Doig analyzed the characteristics of children's t 
cal compositions. In one study (6: No. 10) the text 
and subjects of tune writing were prescribed. d 
aged 6 to 12, with no previous musical exper 
Were the subjects. It was noted that both pitch 
rhythm sequences became increasingly ste! 
the higher age levels. A second study (6: No. 1 
cluded children aged 6 to 16. They were asked to 
compose music to illustrate a given musical p Dblem.. 
These products were characterized by a strong 
ence for scale-wise melodies and for writing in 
keys. i 
Earhart and Gatto (19: No. 520) report on 
sults of an experiment in which two fifth grades 
pairs) were matched on the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
and class attendance. In the experimental ETOUP, 
in musical notation and improvising melodies was 
troduced as part of the regular music class period. 
the end of 19 weeks, it excelled the control 
repetition of the Kwalwasser-Dykema tests, a 
test, and such other criteria as enthusiasm, sensil 
to tonal features, and esthetic feeling in sin 
rated on the basis of personal reaction by q 
judges. 
Music APPRECIATION. There is considerab| 
dence on changes in musical tastes with age, less 
Ways in which experience and training influence t 
changing preferences. In general, familiarity, 
Point, increases enjoyment (6: Nos. 23, 36). The 
cally trained listener is influenced in his prefere 
concert program notes (6: No. 61). Jones and 
(63) compared the song preferences of children 
grades 5, 6, 7, and 10 with the songs included in the 
course of study. Preferred songs were those lear 
outside of school, and courses of study cont 


ing conclusion is suggested that, since much of | 
music teaching does not meet the interests of pu 
attempts to develop a liking for good music ma s 
actually be alienating pupils from it. The radio b 
a powerful influence on musical preferences; ' 
(34: No. 59) found children enoying radio jazz inc 
ingly as they grow older. 
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Wwe (19: No 21) obtained evidence of increasing 
iy to aterprct musical selections in terms of mood, 
bem prude 6 through high school, college, and grad- 
windtadent groups. The musical characteristics, such 
us pak, rhythm, and tempo, are the same for given 
amaingh #t 8ll the ages tested and for all levels of 
muskal training. It is possible to identify these musi- 
al charmcterntks in some detail: Hevner (34: No. 25) 
band, for example, that low-pitched music is regarded 
umd. majestic, dignified, and serious. Such interpreta- 


teat. 34 well &s verbal and pictorial associations, are 
probtably the result of informal and incidental cultural 
hfoences rather than of systematic education (6). 
tehool Instruction. CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS. 
Ourrkulums and instructional materials in music edu- 


tition today bear little resemblance to their origins in 
the colonial singing school and in carly public-school 
work. The development has been gradual and in re- 
poate to changing objectives and social demands, 
tather than on the basis of research findings. Surveys 
of current practices, while helping to orient the cur. 
tkelum worker, contribute but little guidance relative 
io the directions in which education ought to move. 
ls 1930, McConathy (13: No. 393) noted a decline in 
the emphasis on sight singing. At the same time Mor- 
mn (13: No. 396) reported an increasing tendency to 
toordinate vocal and instrumental music and to experi- 
ment with rhythmic response and physical expression. 
Cheyette (8: No. 3) reported on a survey of the 
status of instrumental teaching in the public schools. 
Such programs began generally in the fourth grade, 
Although some piano classes were taught in first grade. 
The most extensive programs were found in urban 
Areas, but the highest proportional pupil participation 
was in small cities. Strong emphasis on formal mas- 
tery of the printed score was an outstanding character- 
istic of this work. Bannan (9: No. 444) analyzed six 
tlementary music courses. Using the opinions of 
Authorities in elementary education and music educa- 
tion as the criterion, she concluded that no one of the 
tourses could be regarded as adequately meeting the 
needs of music education. Other surveys of status 
have historical value as descriptions of a given time 
tnd area, but they do not serve to clarify or refine 
Answers to fundamental problems. 
Markham (67) found the greatest difficulties of fifth- 
and sixth-grade children to be in combining tone and. 
and in recognizing the key signature. Kwal- 
Wasser (33: No. 473), reporting on the results from a 
Survey using the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment with over 4000 children in grades 4 to 
12, found the girls consistently excelling the boys. 
Analysis of the data led also to the conclusions that 


difficulty. 
more casily than whde skips. All of these 
studies show a need for careful re-evaluation of music 
materials now in use in the schools and imply some of 
the directions in which revisions should be made. 

Analysis of life situations as a basis for curriculum 
determination has been utilized in music oducation, as 
in other areas. Harap (59) listed the musical terms 
used in 201 concert programs collected over a period 
of ten years. Kittle (9: No. 470) prepared a vocabu- 
lary study based on the musical content of magazines 


and newspapers. Studies of this type have the same 
values and limitations for music as for other cur- 
riculum areas. 

One study dealing with specific mate- 
rials is that of Gilliland and Moore No. 155). 
These investigators compared classical music and jazz 
2s to their immediate and long-time appeal. Results 
showed that, within limits, the enjoyment of good 
music increases with repetition. A second study, also 
of specific materials (8: No. 24), indicated that the 
traditional drill exercises for teaching sight reading are 


which the songs were 


Tlearned by a combination rote-note 


The effectiveness of certain types 
struction has been demonstrated in 
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students. The results were measured by the tonoscope. 
Wecker (34: No. 55) was able to teach totally deaf 
children to reproduce rhythms and some pitches as 
played by concealed orchestral instruments. 

Cameron (9: No. 452) and Eberle (49) compared 
instruction based on technical analysis with instruction 
primarily of an esthetic nature as an aid in developing 
appreciation of good music. In the first study, sixth- 
grade children were the subjects; in the second, high- 
school students. In both studies, the evidence favored 
the use of technical analysis. 

Packer (14: No. 231) found the effect of a piano ac- 
companiment on the rate of learning and the retention 
of song material to be slight for fifty-two high-school 
pupils. 

“Sound films used to teach the symphony orchestra 
and its instruments to seventh-grade pupils (33: No. 
469) were effective when measuring immediate results. 
However, on a retention test given after a lapse of a 
month the control group made better scores, a result 
Which the investigator felt might be attributed to higher 
ratings in intelligence and initial information. 

In an experimental study, Beelar (39) grouped 
fourth-grade children of similar musical ability to- 
gether for musical instruction. These children made 
more progress than did children who were not so 
grouped. 2 

Accounts of experiences in the classroom form a 
considerable proportion of the literature on teaching 
methods. Fullerton (54) reports on the-results of 25 
Years’ work in rural schools using the phonograph to 
teach rote songs. Results were so successful that the 
question is raised as to the necessity for teaching chil- 
dren to read musical notation in vocal work. An 
analysis by Silvey (34: No. 51) of the personal re- 
actions of almost 2000 pupils to the use of the sol-fa 
system of teaching music reading showed that there 
were serious weaknesses in this method. Beck (38) de- 
scribes an experiment in teaching musical notation to a 
third-grade class. Five thirty-minute periods each week 
were used, three of them given fo keyboard practice, 
two to singing. The children learned to Play the songs 
as well as sing them, to transpose them to other keys, 
and to write simple musical notation. 

The correlation of music with other areas of the 
school curriculum is becoming more and more an 
approved practice. Beeson (9: No. 447) reports on 
methods of correlating music with the social subjects. 
Bohman and Dillon (42) describe experiments in co- 
Operation between the music teacher and the librarian 
in an effort both to enrich the musical experiences and 
to help the children acquire the library skills which 
Would aid in musical exploration. Stinson (76) gives 
an account of methods used in teaching music to 
exceptional children. Case histories are included to 
show achievement. 

Music EDUCATION BY RADI. The introduction of 
the radio into the classroom seemed to offer unusual 
Opportunities for music education. Music appreciation 
as part of the school curriculum was made possible 
when the development of the phonograph permitted 
the classroom presentation of great music by great 


1 46; 47; 48). 
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artists. The radio extended 
farther. 

The most extensive study in this area Was carried 
On in the rural schools of Wisconsin. It is reported 
most completely in the First Yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio (32: No. 890). The broadcasts 
included musical information. appreciation selections, 
rhythmic exercises, and class-singing instructions. The 
Gildersleeve-Harrison tests were used for 
achievement. Comparisons of control and experimen. 
tal schools showed little difference for third-grade 
groups but unquestionable evidence in favor of radio 
in grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Other reports on the use of radio are those by Pot. 
ter (34: No. 40) on a California study, by Howard (32: 
No. 899) comparing two piano-instruction series, by 
Maddy (66) on band directing, and by Perry (32: No. 
915) describing the Ohio School of the Air and other 
earlier experiments in broadcasting for schools. 

SURVEYS OF PRACTICES IN MUSIC EDUCATION. School 
practices in the organization, staffing, equipment, and 
accrediting of music-education programs have been 
Surveyed repeatedly since 1918 by the Research Coun- 
cil of the Music Educators National Conference (90) 
and are reviewed in a number of bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education (9: No. 477; 13: No. 393; 
Several studies in this field are listed in 
the summaries in the Review of Educational Research 
(15, 19, 34). Two extensive investigations (73, 79) 
deal with credit toward college degrees for work in 
music. é 

TEACHER EDUCATION. Provisions for the training of 
school music teachers began with the summer schools 
of the 1880’s. By 1900 the state normal schools were 
including musical training in the preparation of cle- 
mentary teachers. The preparation of special music 
teachers and supervisors of music developed later in 
the normal schools as they became teachers colleges 
and in liberal arts colleges and conservatories. 

Weis (83) surveyed the music included in the prep- 
aration of regular grade teachers in selected state 
teachers colleges in the Middle West. He found one 
to four semester hours of music required in 80 per cent 
of the colleges studied, although the nature of the 
course content varied widely. 

McEachern (69) studied practices in teachers col- 
leges, liberal arts colleges, universities, and conserva- 
tories offering four-year degree curriculums for the 
training of school music teachers. These programs 
were evaluated against 28 criteria adjudged significant 
by authorities in the field of music education. The 
study further sets up a provisional training program 
based on these findings and on needs as expressed by 
selected music teachers. 

In the re-evaluation of teacher-education programs, 
studies such as that of Connette (43) may give some 
guidance. On the basis of questionnaire returns from 
over 800 administrators in Midwestern, Southern, and 
Southwestern states, a number of defects in the prep- 
aration and personal qualifications of school music 
teachers were tabulated. Those most frequently men: 
tioned were lack of training in psychology and in tech- 


the possibilities sty 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE INDEX 


For the most part the titles of the articles in this volume 
designate relatively broad areas of educational practice, 
such a5 ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL, ADULT EDUCATION, 
ARITHMETIC, MUSIC, NEGRO EDUCATION, SCHOOL PLANT, 
and SOCIAL STUDIES, Or relatively broad areas of research, 
such a5 LEARNING, PERSONALITY, and TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. 
This plan of gene organization has certain advantages 


but the reader who is interested in the 

1 particular problem faces the tasks 
of (a) associatir problem with an article title and (b) 
locating its treatment within the total article. In numer- 
ous instances the first of these tasks is more difficult be- 
cause research becring On a particular problem is dealt 
with in two or 1 articles. For example, studies of the 
interests of adol ts are mentioned under ADOLESCENCE 
and SECONDARY EDUCATION—II. STUDENT POPULATION. 
In addition to the general article on PROGNOSIS, studies of 
prediction in particular areas are noted in several articles. 
As a means of fucilitating the use of the volume a detailed 


(see Preface, p. x 
research bearing 


index has been compiled. Five types of information are 
given. 

1. The titles of the articles which constitute the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research appear in bold-face caps 


followed by t 
tion the subdivi, 
corresponding to 
These items are 
Thus, the bold- 


lusive pages. Following this informa- 
s of the article are indicated by items 
paragraph headings within an article. 
nged serially rather than alphabetically. 
4 bh aps entries, together with the follow- 
ing subitems, pr an analytical table of contents of the 
volume. Hence, a reader can readily ascertain the scope 
of an article and the page location of any subdivision. 

2. Articles might have been prepared under a number 
of other titles, but in general most of the content of such 
articles is to be found as subdivisions of the present 
articles. For example, there is no article under the title 
Vocabulary” but vocabulary research is dealt with in 
Several places. Likewise, there is no article on “Learning 
in subject-matter areas” but pertinent research is noted in 
Several articles under school-subject headings. The index 
lies a number of such possible article titles in bold- 
লৰ Ower case, with specific references to phases of the 
Re Hence, an interested person can easily locate the 
“L Ta ‘treatments of research pertaining to such topics as 

eS in subject-matter areas” and “Vocabulary.” 
Most of the subdivisions under the article titles are 

ন + listed alphabetically. (The phraseology has been 
EL " in several instances.) Many other details within 

icles are also included in the alphabetical arrangement. 
EE Lton Of a detail is Scattered through an article 

Ee erence is to the article title, e.g. French, see 

IGN LANGUAGES, MODERN, but in most instances refer- 


Efile: special and general, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
1; in art, 64; in music, 762. See also INTELLIGENCE 
কল INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
bf Variability of, see INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
তর SE ceng, 391, 508, 567, 740, 1241; in elementary 
KH o0ls, 377; in secondary schools, 1168. See also 
‘omogeneous grouping 
ility in art, 64 


ence is made to a specific page. Thus a reader interested 
in research relating to a particular problem is usually given 
the page or pages where mention of research findings may 
be found. In most cases the location within the page or 
pages will be easily determined. 

4. Frequently a topic or a more detailed item may be 
designated by different phraseologies, e.g. “Colleges and 
Universities” and “Higher Education” may be regarded as 
alternative designations. Other illustrations are “Trans- 
portation of Pupils” and “Pupil Transportation,” “Pur- 
poses” and “Objectives.” The index includes the more 
common alternative phraseologies. 

5. In the case of many articles, related research is dealt 
with in other articles. In such cases the article entry is 
followed by a “see also” reference to the related treat- 
ment or treatments. Thus a reader who is interested in 
related accounts is assisted in locating them. When a 
cross reference is in terms of an article title, the analytical 
article entry may be consulted as a means of locating the 
pertinent material. Occasionally the pertinent page of a 
cross reference is given in parentheses. 

When a cross reference is made to an article that is a 
subdivision of a more general topic, an abbreviated desig- 
nation is employed, e.g. “READING—III” is employed rather 
than “READING—III. TEACHING OF READING.” 

No index of names appearing in the text or in the 
bibliographies is included. However, a reader who is inter- 
ested in the reference to a particular research report can 
usually locate it if he is able to associate the research with 
a topic entry, provided the bibliography of the article in- 
cludes the reference. In this connection the reader should 
bear in mind that the several bibliographies are highly 
selected. 

In consulting the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
the reader should bear in mind the relativity of research 
findings which is commented on in the Preface (page Xii) . 
This principle is explicitly recognized in numerous places 
in the volume, but obviously it could not be noted in 
every instance where it is applicable. The index includes 
“Relativity of research findings” as an item, with specific 
references to a few places where an author has commented 
upon its significance or the operation of the principle of 
relativity is apparent. In the ie Of survey or status 
studies the validity of the findings is usually relative to 
time when the data were collected. The selection of the 
population is likely to be a significant consideration. 
Hence a reader, especially one who is interested in the 
research bearing on a particular problem, is urged to note 
the date of the research mentioned and other conditions 
that may affect the validity of the findings relative to his 


purpose. 


Ability in music, basic traits, 764 

Ability to support education, Cornell's index, 455 

Ability to support schools: local, 455; state, 456 f 

Absence, effect on college achievement, 1295 

Absence (pupil): a factor in retardation, 919, 1043, 1124; 
amount of, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I; meaning 
of, 916 

Absence (teacher), 1423, 1434 f, 1436 


S¢¢ ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II; SCHOOL 
PROGRESS 
Acceleration of gifted children, 507 
Accident prevention, 


reporting, college, 250 
ACCREDITATION, 1-7: secondary schools, 1; Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards, 2; higher institu- 


colleges, 226, 238; জশ চ? EE DEE 
Negro schools, 784; secondary schools, 1175; theo iC: 
schools, 211 

Acculturation of children, 200, 613 

Achievement: appraisal, 315, 405; correlations with, see 
PROGNOSIS; factors influencing, 411; nature of, 1465; 
overlapping between secondary school and college, 1296; 
prediction of, 878, 880, 882, 884; sex differences in. 
1204; variability in school groups, 566 

Achievement and intelligence, 605 

Achievement in foreign languages, 465, 665 

Achievement measurement, see EXAMINATIONS; TESTS, 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Achievement quotient, see Accomplishment quotient 

Achievement tests, see TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 

Action research, 1150 

Activities, student, sce EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL WORK— XII 

Activity analysis: arithmetic, 45; language, 387; social 
studies, 1220; teacher education, 1399; writing vocabu- 


lary, 1250 

Activity program: arithmetic, 46; reading, 995 

Adaptation (curriculum) to social needs, see CURRICULUM 
DEVELO PMENT and other index items relating to the cur- 
riculum 

Adaptation (instructional) to individual differences, 567 f. 
See also ADULT EDUCATION; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— IN; 
GIFTED CHILDREN; MENTAL DEFECTIVES; PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED; SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES 

Addition, see ARITHMETIC 

Adjustment, see MENTAL HYGIENE; SOCial, see CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT— XV; CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

Adjustment (personal and social), prediction of, 890 

Adjustment of children, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION 

Adjustment process in learning, 670 

Administration, see ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL; CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—III, IV; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Ill; FINANCE, SCHOOL; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK; RURAL EDUCATION—II, IV; SECONDARY 
EDUCATION—VI; STA OOL. SYSTEMS—ORGANIZATION 
AND | ADMINISTRATION,” STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK; 
TEACHER EDUCATION—II; TEACHER PERSONNEL 

Administration, business, see BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS; COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —IV 

ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL, 7-18; special prob- 
lems in large cities, 7; boards of education (Size, geo- 
graphical representation, methods of selection, commit- 
tees, responsibilities and powers, 
qualifications, relation to municipal authorities), 9-13; 
Superintendent 


Jegal 
13-17. For other aspects of city school ad- 


SCHEDULES; SCHOOL PLANT; TEACHER PERSONNEL; TEACH- 
ING LOAD. See also ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— III; SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION—VI 

Administration: colleges, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
Il, IV; public libraries, 696; school libraries, 7051; 


secondary Schools, see SECONDAs 


TATION — at 
school systems, 1050; state, see SCHOOL Patel 
ORUANIZATION AND ADMINISTHAT student Persanad 
work, 1291; teachers colleges ACHER EDUCA! 

IA TD 
Administration of admissions, collec, 263 
Administration of health program 
Administration of registration, colleee. 266 


Administrative officers: college JLLEGES AND UN 


VERSITIES—I1; school, see Co ‘perintendent, El 
mentary-school principal, High-s 1 principal, চক 
intendent of schools; teachers cge, see TEACHER 
EDUCATION— IIA 

Administrative organization, see DISTRICT OMUMm 
ZATION; unit versus multiple, 1 © also Adminitrs. 
tion 

Administrative unit, 367, 1039, 1 10851 

Administrators, mental-hygiene impli ations for, 7141 

Admission, college, 72, 262/. Se TEACHER tDUCK 
TION—IV 

Admission forms, college, 12300 

Admission to first grade, 370 

Admissions office, college, 265 

ADOLESCENCE, 18-22: biological changes, 19: changes 
in interests, 19; social activities cational interests, 
20; as a phenomenon of American culture, 20; familly 
relationships, 20; peer relations 20; community te 
lationships, 21; sex differences See also ump 
DEVELOPMENT— XV; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; SECONDARY 
EDUCATION—II; SEX DIFFERENCES TH OUT OF SCHOO 

Adolescence, voice change, 765 

ADULT EDUCATION, 22-32: scope, 23; development, 1; 
Purposes and objectives, 24; responsibility and control 
25; need for adult education, 25: agencies for, Uf; 
content and methods, 28/. See also AVULT INTELLIGENCE; 


AND EDUCATION 
JERAL RELATIONS TO 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; CHURCH 
CATHOLIC; EXTENSION EDUCATION; F 


EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS ATION; LIBRARIES, 
PUBLIC; RADIO EDUCATION; READING—I; RECREATION; 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

ADULT INTELLIGENCE, 32-35: tests for measuring, 32; 
differential results on subtests, 33; relation to schooling, 
33; measurement of mental deterioration, 34. See alo 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XI 

Adult recreational activities, 826 

Adult safety education, 1067 

Advisory Committee on Education, 44 

Aesthetic appreciation, see Appreciation 

Age and beginning reading, 988 

Age and intelligence, 33-34, 604 

Age and learning, 178-80, 468. Sce also ADULT INTELLE 
GENCE 

Age and superstitions, 1368 

Age-grade distribution, 365, 1043, 1123 

Age-grade indices vs. indices of progress, 1123 

Age groups in population, 851 

Age limits, compulsory, 295, 1090 

Age norms, 797 

Age of college students, 1293 

Age of high-school teachers, 1186 

Age of teachers-college staff, 1388 

Age score, 1476 

Aggression, 185, 434, 591, 645, 870 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 35-44: history, 36; ts 
ent status, 36; community study, 37; Objectives, 37; 
evaluation of, 38; program planning, 39; guidance 
Placement, 39; course planning, 40; methods of tes 
ing, 40; supervised farming, 40; student OrBAnIrANC 
40; young farmers, 41; farmer veterans, 41; ls 
farmers, 41; teacher education, 41; buildings and facil 
ties, 41. See also FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

Agricultural education, teacher education, 41, 1408 

Agricultural education for Negroes, 788 

Agricultural employment, children, 1044 ) Pe: 

Aid, see Federal aid to education; State aid; Stu 
financial aid 

Aims, see Objectives 
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Algthen. ste MATT MtUATICS, SECONDARY 
Meg child 
1 Ivems, 1467 

marian Coun Fducation: accreditation activities, 
4: role In ed: research, 1032 

Mmriean Educate Fellowship (Progressive Education 
Ameriation 

lmeriean Edwes' Research Amsociation (AERA), 
1033 

Momerienn Feder! Af Teachers, 1444 

Amerhean gover t and education, 1093. See also 
FEOERAL BTL FDUCATION 

Amerxan be CIAL STUDIES 

Amerikan toric! sition of women in, 43 

Ameriean-opon chools in foreign countries, 441 

American Teacher Lesocliation, 1444 

fameriean Youth Commission, 1513f 

Amount of ed 11 literature, see EDUCATION, LITERA- 
TURE OF 

Ameunt of sch ccondary teachers, 1187; youth out 
of school. 1 

Amssements, FATION 

Analysis of covariance, 1285 

Analrels of learning proccess 670 

Analysis of m Jility, see FACTOR ANALYSIS; INTELLI- 
UENCE AND INT IENCE TESTS 

Analysis of test items, 1470f 

Analysis of textbooks, 1479. See also Vocabulary 

Analysis of variance, 1281 

Analytieal structure of general intelligence, 603 

Anatomical development, see Physical development 

Anecdotal record, pupil, 926 

Annual promotion. ITE 

Antisocial behavior, see Delinquency 

Aphasia, 1246 


Application letters of teachers, 1431 
state funds, 453 


rt, 66, 69; literature, 401; music, 768 
art, 6°; music, 762f. See also INTELLIGENCE 


AND INTELLIGE E TESTS 
Aptitude tests: disenostic, 1307; foreign-language, 466; 
Music, 763. See also PROGNOSIS 


AQ, see Accomplishment quotient 
Architectural services, 1104 
Architecture, college, 258 
Area programs, college, 271 
Area school, vocational, 584 
Area study, see ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
ARITHMETIC, 44-58: history, 44; curriculum, 44f; social 
Usage, 45; child usage, 46; unit skills, 46; problem 
types, 46; analyses of texts, 46; test norms a5 Objectives, 
417; grade placement of topics, 47; psychology of, 48, 
53; development of concepts, 48; relative difficulty of 
number combinations, 48; incidental learning, 48, 53; 
Persistence of errors, 49; transfer of training, 49; 
methods of teaching (addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, errors and difficulties, common fractions, 
als, motivation, drill, problem solving), 49-54; 
+ Calculation processes, 50; tests, 54; diagnosis 
remedial instruction, 54 
Arithmetic, business, 121 
Ari lic readiness, 47, 880 
FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 58-64: 
scope, 58; characteristics, 59; implication for health and 
Physical education, 59; classification of human talent, 
59; audio-visual aids, 60; foreign-language instruction, 
60; area study, 61; curriculum construction and text- 
book making, 61; training of women, 61; off-duty activi- 
» 62; education of illiterates, 62; instructor training 
and Supervision, 62 
Y correspondence study, 62, 420 
'Y method (foreign languages), 481, 660 
ART Posthostilities schools, 62 
: EDUCATION, 64-72: history, 64; ability—general or 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Associations of colleges and secondary schools, 1 
Athletes, supervision, 1137 

Aihletie fields, 1103 


Attendance workers, 19, 920 

Attitude scales, see A’ 

ATTITUDES, 77-84: 77; definition, 77; some 
distinctions, 78; origin, 78; influences to 


ৰক 2১ materials: English, 401; social studies, 1233; 
60 
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Basic language, see GENERAL LANGUAGE 

Basis of determining teachers’ salaries, 1072 

Behavior, effect of emotions, 189 

Behavior, social, see CHARACTER EDUCATION; CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT— XV 

Behavior and babitus, 160 

Behavior and knowledge, 128, 192 

Behavior and moral concepts, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
xm 

Behavior difficulties, see MENTAL HYGIENE 

Behavior modification, see CHARACTER EDUCATION; LEARN- 
ING 

Behavior patterns, influence of school, 1208 

Behavior traits, see ATTITUDES; PERSONALITY; PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION— MEASUREMENT 

BEHAVIORISM, 97-98 

Bifactor method, see FACTOR ANALYSIS 

BILINGUALISM, 98-101: learning a second language, 99; 
effects of, 99 

Biology, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Birth rate, 361, 366, 8497, 852 

Blackboards, see Chalkboards 

Blind children, 843. See also SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPE- 
CIAL CLASSES 

Boards of control: colleges and universities, 238; teachers 
colleges, 1378 

Boards of education; large-city, 9f; legal authority and re- 
sponsibility, 1094f; small-town, 1049; state, 1269 

Body (constitution) types and personality, 160, 809 

Body proportions, 155, 157 

Bonded debt, 460 

Bonds, school, 108 

Book sclection, school libraries, 708 

Bookkeeping, 124 

Books, classification, 696 

Books in education, see EDUCATION, LITERATURE OF 

Borrowing vs. pay-as-you-go, 108 

Botany, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Broadcasting, educational, see RADIO EDUCATION 

Broad-fields curriculum, 310, 595, 1183 

Budget, school, 105 

Budget making, college, 249 

Building construction, school, 1105 

Building costs, 258, 1099 

er maintenance and operation: college, 260; school, 

112, 1114 

Building materials, tests of, 1106 

Building needs, techniques for determining, 1099f 

Building score cards, 1115 

Building standards, 1115 

Building utilization; college, 259; school, 1115 

Buildings: college, 258f; rural school, 1045; school, see 
PLANT; small school systems, 1051; useful life, 

4 

Bureau of Education, see UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION « 

Bureaus of educational research, see RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Bus drivers, 1493 

Bus routes and schedules, 1493 

Buses, school, see TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

Business administration: college, see COLLEGES AND UNL- 
VERSITIFS—IV; extracurricular activities, 426, 1197; small 
School systems, 1050 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS, 101-15: 
business personnel, 102; unit vs. multiple organization, 
102; fiscal controls, 103; collection and custody of 
school funds, 104; school budget, 105; school Supplies, 
107; school bonds and indebtedness, 108; financing 
permanent improvements, 108; financial accounting, 
110; unit costs, 111; inventory, 111; school clerk, 112; 
extracurricular activities, 112. See also FINANCE, 
SCHOOL; SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES; SCHOOL. 
PLANT; TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

Business arithmetic, 121 

BUSINESS EDUCATION, 115-26: general aspects, 115; 
typewriting (objectives, standards, Prognosis, instruc- 
tional procedures), 116f; shorthand and transcription 


(standards, prognosis, 


instruc 


y tern, 
comparison of systems), 118f 1l clerical bi 
120; business arithmetic, 121 ve cducation, 12 
basic business education DOkkeeping, 13 
teacher education, 124. See CONSUMER EDC 
TION 

Business education, teacher education, 124, 1408 


Business manager, 102 


Cafeteria, school, 1104 

Calculating machines, see CODING 

Campus, college, 258 

Campus activities, see STUDENT F )NNEL WORK—XI 

Campus interrelationships, college, 1140 

Campus sanitation, college, 1338 

Capital outlay: borrowing vs. pay 
tion to total expenditures, 1099 

Cardiovascular tests, 836 

Careers of graduates: college, 22 
Ph.D.'s, 514 

Carnegie unit, 262, 1181 

Case conference, 198 

Case study, 814 

Case-study methods, 1299 

Cataloging books, 696 

Catholic church and education, see CHURCH AND EDUCA 
TION— CATHOLIC; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—CATHOLIC 

Causes of unsatisfactory achievement, 3151, 1124, 1199 

Census, school, see SCHOOL CENSUS 

Certification: elementary principal, 381; high-school prin 
cipal, 1191; of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL! 

Chalkboards, 1104 

CHARACTER EDUCATION, 


U-go, 1084; in rela 


Negroes, 785, 10; 


126-34: measurement of 


character (direct observation, ing scales, personal 
reports, tests of conduct, measurement of information 
and attitudes, sociometry, inferential methods, case 


methods), 127f; individual differences, 129; heredity 
and environment, 129; character and intellect, 130; age 
and sex differences, 130; home and community factors, 
131; programs of character education, 131f; develop- 
ment of cooperation, 131; student government, 132; Ie 
ligious education, effects, 132; classroom Practices, 
effects, 132; direct instruction, curriculum mate- 
Tials, 133. See also PERSONALITY; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Character education, effect of religious instruction, 1030 

Chemistry, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Chief state school officer, 1269 

CHILD ACCOUNTING, 134-37: development of concept, 
134; uniformity, 135; research procedures, 136. See 
also PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I, Il; SCHOOL CENSUS; 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 

Child-centered curriculum, 307, 595 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT, 137-39: development of bias 
search, 137; outline of topic, 138. See also ADOLESCENCE; 
ART EDUCATION; ATTITUDES; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; FAMILY 
AND EDUCATION; GIFTED CHILDREN; INDIVIDUAL DIFFER: 
ENCES; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS; LEARNING; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES; MENTAL HYGIENE; MOTIVATION; NA* 
TURE AND NURTURE; PERSONALITY; RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS; SEX DIFFERENCES + 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—I. GENERAL ASPECTS, 13 
42: definitions, 139; rates of development, 140; CHT 
istics of development, 140; individual differences, 1 AC 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—II. ENVIRONMENTAL F: a 
‘TORS, 142-48: effect on intelligence, 143; effect On 
language, 144; effect on motor skills, 144; effect on per- 
Sonality and social behavior, 144; effect on BP 
growth, 145 ¥ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—III. PRENATAL DEVELOP: 
MENT, 148-50: environmental effects, 149 2 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IV. EARLY INFANCY, h, 
52: neonatal stage, 150; first two years, 150; Speed! 
151 TH 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—V. PHYSICAL bo: ight 
153-56: methods of study, 153; growth trends (hele! 
and weight), 154; sex differences, 155; body propo’ 
tions, 155 
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NT—V1. CONSTITUTION TYPES, 


aD DEVELOP MI 
f study, 157: heredity factors, 158; 


156-63: meth 
environmental tors, 149; growth changes, 159; intelli- 
and 159; behavior and babitus, 160; 

temperament habitus, 160; endocrine fictors, 161; 
dueate and c on, 161 

CHLD DEVELOVME NT—VIl. LOCOMOTOR AND 
MANIPULATOTY ONTROL, 163-65: motor sequence, 
163; influenc ining, 164; individual differences, 
144 

CHLD DEVELOP ME NT— VII. LANGUAGE, 165-72: 
infant vocaliz 165; imitation ard comprehension, 
166; growth < bulary, 166; comprehensibility, 167; 
quantitative es, 167; sentence structure, 168; 
functions, 168 tions, 169; interrelations of measures, 
169; relatior her aspects of development, 170; 
effect of env ient, 170; individual differences, 171; 


sex differen 
CHILD DEVELOP MENT—IX. DRAWING, 172-15: de- 


velopmental s 172; index of mental ability, 174; as 
d, 174; index of personality, 174; 


2 projective methc 
delinquents, d 2s of, 174 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT—X. CONCEPTS, 175-78: re- 
search methods, 1754; process of formation, 176 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XI. LEARNING AND _ AGE, 
IT8-B1: differences between age groups, 179; relation for 
various types of learning, 179: adult intelligence, 1719; 
optimum ape mplication for curriculum, 180 
CHILD DEVELOUMENT— XII. ABILITIES—SPECIAL 
AND GENERAL, 181-83: research methods, 181; re- 
lation to intellicence levels, 181; manual dexterity and 
general motor , 182; special mental abilities, 182; 
special disabilities, 183 


CHILD DEVELOVPMENT— XII. MORAL CONCEPTS 
AND CONDUCT. 183-87: heredity, influence of, 184; 
sex, influence of. 184; home, influence of, 185; associates 
and group standards, influence of, 185; religious educa- 
tion, influence 186; school, influence of, 186; recrea- 
tion, influence of, 186 }- 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XIV. EMOTIONS, 187-90: 
definitions and theories, 187; development, 188; condi- 
tioning, 188: measurement, 189; effect on behavior, 189 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV. SOCIAL DEVELOP. 
MENT, 190-95: causes of developmental change, 190; 
first two years, 190; nursery-school years, 190; ele- 


mentary-school years, 191; racial attitudes, 192; racial 
differences, 192; high-school years, 192; family and 
Socialization, 193. See also CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XVI.  PHYSICAL-MENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS, 195-97: hypotheses, 195; physical 
characteristics of the retarded pupil, 195; correlational 
studies, 195; clinical studies, 196; cranial measures, 196; 
effect of physical condition, 19: 

CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS, 197-99: development, 197; 
staff, 198; relation to community, 198; coordinating 
council, 198; relation to school, 198; case conference, 
99 training of personnel, 198; evaluation of treatment, 


দা fet and welfare, federal activities, 442 
En Jee COMPULSORY EDUCATION; RURAL EDUCATION 
- Psychology, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
i SOCIALIZATION, 199-202: social pressures, 200; 
রে cnc class, 200; school, influence of, 200; cul- 
Tal differences, 200; interpersonal relationships, 201; 
ৰ Eroups, 201; socialization process, 202. See also 
MILY AND EDUCATION; INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


and arithmetic, 46; language, 387; vocabulary, 


Children, rural, 1042f 
Children’s Bureau, 442 
Cn ES interests in literature, 400 
ny a education, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—Il, 
হেঠ OUS EDUCATION; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— 
eG AND  EDUCATION—CATHOLIC, 203-07: 
activities, 203; organizations affiliated with 


CHURCH AND EDUCATION—PROTESTANT, 209-12: 
pioneer activities, 209; present status, 209; theological 
schools, 210; education of women, 210; teacher educa 
tion, 210; standards and accreditation, 211 

Church and state, 1028 

CIO teacher organizations, 1445 

City school administration, see ADMINISTRATION—CITY 
SCHOOL; BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 

Civics, see SOCIAL STUDIES 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 439, 1518 

Clinss load, colleges, 1458 

Class period, secondary schools, 1169 . 

Se schedule: secondary school, 1196; small high school, 

046 

CLASS SIZE, 212-16: research methods, 212; relative to 
type of school (elementary, junior-high, senior-high, 
rural), 212; trends, 212; relation to educational ex- 
penditures, 214; relation to teachers, 214; effect on 
pupils, 214 

Clauss size: 2 factor in teaching lond, 1457, 1458; colleges, 
1458; English, 391, 399; mathematics, 723; secondary 
schools, 1188 

Classical Investigation, see LATIN 

Classification of pupils, see ABILITY GROUPING; ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION—IIN; PROGNOSIS; SECONDARY EDUCATION— III 

Classification tests, physical education, 837 

Classroom: relation to problem behavior, 872; social 
climate of, 145, 746 

Classroom management, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK —IX 


Clerk, school, 112 

Clinical counseling, I315 

Clinical methods, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—X 

Clinics, see CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS; PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK—VI f 

Clubs, school, see EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS, 216-18: value, 
216: instruction in professional ethics, 217 

CODING, 218-20: simple, 218; compound, 219; addend, 
219; standard codes, 219 ’ 


College deans, 240 
College discipline, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IX 


College education and health of women, 340 


College Entrance Examination Board, 262, 397 
College entrance requirements, 263, 1174; patterns of high- 
school subjects, 884 
College graduates, occupations, 226, 514; Negroes. 788 
College journalism, see JOURNALISM 
College laws, 224 
libraries, 693 ৰ্‌ 
College of education, see TEACHER EDUCATION, especially 
IIB 
College personnel work, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
College presidents, 240 
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College prognosis, 882 

College registration, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —VI 

College religious programs, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
— XVI 

College retirement, 244 

College salaries, 243 

College staffs, 222, 242 

College students (general treatment), see STUDENT PERSON- 
NEL WORK—I 

College students: effect of living conditions on, 1355; 
financial aid for, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XIV; 
Negroes, 786; religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices, 
1359; veterans, see VETERANS’ EDUCATION 

College teachers, retirement plans, 1441 

College tenure, 244 

Colleges, accreditation, 4 

Colleges, denominational, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION— 
CATHOLIC; CHURCH AND EDUCATION—PROTESTANT 

Colleges, recreational activities, 1008 

Colleges, teaching load, 1458 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 220-23: present status 
and trend, 221; enrollment, 221; degrees awarded, 222; 
staff, 222; income, vdhysical plant, and endowment, 222; 
institutional Organization, 222; aims, 222. See also 
ADULT EDUCATION; ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS; 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN; EXTENSION EDUCATION; GENERAL 
EDUCATION; GRADUATE SCHOOL; JUNIOR COLLEGE; MILITARY 
TRAINING; NEGRO EDUCATION; SCHOOL SURVEYS; STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK; TEACHER EDUCATION 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES —I. HISTORICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 223-29: 
small beginnings, 224; college laws, 224; campus Tiots, 
224; land-grant colleges, 225; colleges for women, 225; 
curriculums, 225; Occupations of graduates, 226; gradu- 
ate work, 226; support of early colleges, 227; land 
rants, 227; state and college, 227. See also HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—II. LEGAL ASPECTS, 
229-36: rights and responsibilities of students (Negro 
students, student fees, expulsion), 2294; faculty mem- 
bers, 230; state institutions, 231; Private institutions, 231; 
fiscal relationships with Eovernmental units, 232f; land 
grants, 232; Public Works Administration, 233; tax ex- 
emption, 234; legal liability, 235; right of eminent do- 
main, 235 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—III. ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION, 236-49: Superinstitu- 
tional controls, 2364; state control over public institu- 
tions, 236; state control Over nontax-supported institu- 
tions, 236; cooperation and coordination of state insti- 
tutions, 237; extralegal controls, 238; accreditation, 238; 
boards of control, 2381; internal administrative organi- 
zation, 240f; administrative officers, 240; tenure of ad- 
ministrative officials, 241; faculty Participation in admin- 
istration, 241; secretarial assistance, 242; academic ad- 
ministration, 2421; divisional and departmental organiza- 
tion, 242; teachers, Supply and demand, 242; staff selec- 
tion, 242; inbreeding of staff, 243; faculty rank, 243; 
Salaries, 243; faculty tenure, 244; sabbatical leave, 244; 
insurance and retirement, 244; measure of institutional 
excellence, 245; supervision of instruction, 245; summer 
Sessions, 245; public relations, 245; library, 246; ath- 
letics, 246 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—IV. FINANCE AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 249-58: Organization, 
249; budget-making, 249; accounting and financial re- 
porting, 250; invested funds, 251; student-loan funds, 
252; institutional Support, 252; scholarships, federal, 252; 
income, 252; endowments, 253; expenditures, control of, 
253; purchasing, 253; storerooms, 253; residence halls, 
254; athletics, 254; unit costs, 254; financial control of 
Student organizations, 255 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—yYV. PHYSICAL PLANT, 
258-62: building costs and Values, 258; campus, 258; 
architecture, 258; building construction, 258; plant effi- 
ciency, 259; utilization of buildings, 259; operation and 
maintenance, 260; libraries, 260; student housing, 261; 


housing of junior colleges, 261 
See also VETERANS’ EDUCATION 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES- 


Plant planning, Ml. 
“VT. ADMISSION ANp 


REGISTRATION, 262-67: histor 262; entrance ™ 
quirements, 263; administration of a imissions, 263; trans. 
fer students, 264; special students 265; professional and 
graduate schools, 265; admis 1S office, 265; adminis. 
tration of registration, 266 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES I. CURRY 

267-73: cultural vs. vocatior lucation, 267; elective 
system, 267; general education, 2 curriculum pat 
268; objectives, 268; duplication ‘ facilities, 269; de 


partmental organization, 269; 
269; professional education, 269; 
lum, 270; individualization, 271 
Workers’ education, 271; interir tional cooperation, 
271. See also GENERAL EDUCATION: GRADUATE SCHOOL 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES-— VIII. METHODS OF 
TEACHING, 273-79: research methods, 273; instruc. 
tional procedures (lecture method lecture-demonstra- 
tion, individualized instruction), ; study procedures, 
275; testing procedures, 275; motivation, 276; diagnosis 
and remedial instruction, 276 

Colleges and universities: accreditation, 4: evaluation, see 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIE IN deral aid to, see 
FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION; graduate study, see 
GRADUATE SCHOOL; teacher education, see TEACHER EDU- 
CATION, especially 1B 

Colleges and universities for Negroes, 785f 

Colleges for women, see EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Commercial education, see BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Commercialized recreation, 1010 

Commission on Teacher Education, 1398 

Committee of Ten, 72, 634, 654, 717, 1136, 1175 

Committees: boards of education, 10; college boards of 
control, 239; college faculties, 241; teachers colleges, 
1380 

Common learnings, 594, 596, 1175, 1177; means of, 492 

Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, 1399, 1446, 
1448 

Communicable diseases, 531. See also PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK—VII 

Communication, see READING—T 

Communication through language, 385, 1225 

Community, rural, 1036 

Community and college students, 12340 

Community and education, 1212 

Community and home, see CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Community and school, see SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Community and teachers, 1420 

Community as a means of education, 1076, 1225 

Community as an administrative unit, 1085 

Community groups in public relations, 905 

Community recreation, 1010 

Community relationships, 21 

Community school, functions, 1075 oy 

Community-school relations, see PARENT-TEACHER RI 
TIONSHIPS 

Community study, 37 

Community surveys, 905 

Community use of library, 697 

Community use of school buildings, 1116 2 for 

COMPARABLE MEASURES, 279-82; requirements 280; 
comparability, 279; standard scores, 280; T scores, 280; 
percentile scores, 281 iy 

Comparability of norms, 79' 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION, 283-90: development 206 
field of study, 283; function, 284; research BOS NE 
World trends, 287. See also COMPULSORY EDUCA 2 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION; EEO EDUCATION 

Comparative education, use of radio, 

Comperltions elementary-school children, 192; 5 Eames, 
825; in play, 1008; nursery-school children, 19 

Competition as a motive, 739, 759 

Completion-test items, 1468 ঢু 

Composition, see ENGLISH— LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND CoM: 
POSITION 


visional organization, 
:anization of curricu- 
area programs, 271; 
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th in reading, 979; improvement in 


Comprehension: OW 
reading, 997 

Comprehensive secondary schools, see SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION—II te E 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 290-301: right to public- 
school attende )1; residence for school purposes, 


egal aspects, 291, 296, 299; in foreign 


291; history, 29 a 
rticular states, 294; age limits, 295; 


countries, 292; in D3 


jength of school year, 295; exemptions (grade status, 
work permits, poverty, distance), 296f; enforcement, 
298; constitutioi y of legislation, 298. See also 
CHILD ACCOUNTING; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—HI; SCHOOL 
LAW—1, 1 3 

Compulsory milit Iraining, See MILITARY TRAINING 

Concept, definition, 17 

Concept development: in arithmetic, 48; in social studies, 
1226 

Concept formation, 176-71, 541 

Concepts and behavior, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XII 


cher education, 1383 
learning, 671 
TER EDUCATION 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV; 


Conceptions of ie 

Conditional-respor 

Conduct, see CHAR 

Conduct, social, 
SOCIALIZATION 

Conduct, tests of, 128 

Conduct and moral concepts, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 


CHILD 


1, 1274 


Conflict chart, 1 
Consolidation and 
Consolidation of 
ORGANIZATION 
Constancy of 10, 
506 
Constants-with-variables curriculum, 1182 
Constitution types, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—VI 
Constitutional aspects of school law, see SCHOOL LAW—I 
Construction 0 , See TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 
CONSUMER EDUCATION, 301-07: need for, 301; de- 
velopment, 302; purpose and scope, 303; content, 303; 
curriculum organization, 304; contribution of subject- 
matter fields, 305; instructional procedures, 306. See 
also BUSINESS EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION; 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (Dp. 577) 
Contiguity in learning, 680 
Continuation schools, 36, 579, 1167, 1505 
Continuous census, see SCHOOL CENSUS 
Continuous promotion, 378, 1124 
Contracts, see SCHOOL LAW—II 
Contracts: building construction, 1105, 1106; teachers’, 
1431, 1438 
Contractual authority of school officers, 1094 
Control of education, federal, 447, 1093, 1510 
Control of public libraries, 694 
Control of school libraries, 705 
Controlled experiment, 414, 1286 
peration, development of, 131 
peration: elementary-school children, 191; parents and 
teachers, 803 
peration of higher institutions, 271 
perative group patterns of teaching, 748 
peraive purchasing, 108, 1051 
0 perative research, 1032, 1462 
OOperative Study of Secondary School Standards, see 
ACCREDITATION 
Pperative vocational education, 579, 1505 
Coordinating council, 198 f 
rdination of state institutions, 237 


ORE 304, 595, 640, 1183; social studies, 1217, 


Co-recreation, 1008 
tnell’s index of ability to support education, 455 
poral punishment, 947 
ction for chance success, 1475 
oS gymnastics, supervision of, 1338 
না tion, statistical, 1283, 1284, 1285, 1286 
ation coefficient, interpretation, 876, 1283, 1393 


chool finance, 1087 
chools, 1042. See also SCHOOL-DISTRICT 


143, 601, 774, 7198; of gifted children, 


Correlation of traits within the individual, 565 

Correlations between teaching success and prognostic 
measures, 1393, 1449 

Correlations with school marks, 713 

Correlations with test scores and other prognostic meas- 
ures, see PROGNOSIS 

courses, 420 

Corres study in armed forces, 62; in small high 
schools, 1056 

Cost accounting, see BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS; 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—IV 

Cost-of-living index, teachers, 455, 1072 

Cost of living, teachers, 1418 

Costs: extracurricular activities, 426; junior high school, 
638; school, 111, 449/, 458; school library, 703; student 
housing, 1355; transportation of pupils, 1490 

Costs, units of, see Unit costs 

Costs per pupil and size of school, 1085 

Costs to pupils of attending high school, 1158 

Counseling, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—V; STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK—YV, VI, VII 

Counseling: educational and vocational, see STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK—VI; evaluation of, 1316; mental hygiene, 
1736, STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XI; personal adjust- 
ment, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VII; religious, 
1361 

Counseling, small school systems, 1052 

Counseling procedures, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—V 

Counseling services, organization of, 1312 

County superintendent, 1039 

County unit, 1039, 1086 

Course of study, see CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION—IV; SChool subject headings 

Courses, integrated, 310, 494, 1183; mathematics, 719; 
science, 1141; social studies, 1222 

Courses, multiplication of in colleges and universities, 
490, 513 

Courses, orientation, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—II 

Court decisions, see SCHOOL LAW—II 

Credit for quality, 715 

Crippled children, see PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED; SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES 

Critic teachers, 1363 

Critical thinking, 1227 

Cultural differences, see CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

Cultural values, foreign languages, 478 

Cultural vs. vocational education, 267 

Culture, effect of, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION 

Culture conflicts and problem behavior, 738, 870 

Cumulative records, 815, 925, 942; college, 1299 

Current events, teaching of, 1217 

Curriculum, administration in secondary schools, 1196 

Curriculum, legal requirements, 1091 

Curriculum, small school systems, 1055 

Curriculum adaptation, see GIFTED CHILDREN; INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES; MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

Curriculum as a factor conditioning pupil growth, 316, 
318. See also Readiness 

Curriculum at educational levels, see COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES—VII; GENERAL EDUCATION; JUNIOR COLLEGE; JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL; KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION; SECONDARY EDUCATION—IV 

Curriculum construction, spelling, 1251 

Curriculum construction, teachers colleges, 1381 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 307-14: historical 
trends, 307; factors affecting, 308; objectives, 309; ma- 
terials, 309; resource unit, 310; design and organization, 
310; program of development, 311. See also school 
subject headings 

Curriculum for special groups and purposes, see ADULT 
EDUCATION; GENERAL EDUCATION; GIFTED CHILDREN; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES; NEGRO EDUCATION; PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED; RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
SAFETY EDUCATION; TEACHER EDUCATION—V; VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Curriculum integration, 594 

Curriculum making and evaluation, 404 
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Curriculum organization: college, 270; consumer educa- 

tion, 304; secondary school, 1181 
lum practices in subject areas: art, 68; business 

education, 115/; consumer education, 303/; foreign 
languages, modern, 468, 470, 474; geography, 502; 
health, 534; industrial arts and Shop work, 577f; mathe- 
matics, 718f; music, 769f; reading, 990f; social studies, 
1217 

Custodians, see Janitors 

Custody of school funds, 104 


Daily program: elementary schools, 378; small school sys- 
tems, 1056 

Dalton plan, 374, 569, 747 

Deaf and hard of hearing, 844, 1240 

Dean of boys, secondary school, 1194 

Dean of girls, secondary school, 1194 

Deans, college, 240 

Death rate, teachers, 1434 

Debt, school, 108, 459 

Decimals, see ARITHMETIC 

Degree requirements, graduate, see GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Degrees, graduate, see GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Degrees awarded, 222 

Degrees of freedom, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

Delinquency, juvenile, see JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; PROB- 
LEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS 

Delinquency, Negroes, 783 

Democracy, problems of, see SOCIAL STUDIES 

Democratic behavior of teachers, 145 

Dental defects, 530 

Department of education: college, 1377, 1383; State, see 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Departmental organization: college, 
school, 513 

Departmentalization: elementary school, 379; junior high 
school, 642 

Depressions and education, see ECONOMIC CYCLES AND 
EDUCATION 

Derived scores, 1475f 

Descriptive statistics, 1271 

Design of experiments, see EXPERIMENT; STATISTICAL IN- 
FERENCE (p. 1286) 

Development, child, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Development, mental, see LEARNING 

Development of intelligence, see ADULT INTELLIGENCE; 
NATURE AND NURTURE 

Diagnosis in college teaching, 276 

Diagnosis in subject areas: arithmetic, 54; handwriting, 
528; language, 394; mathematics, 722; reading, 1000; 
spelling, 1256, 1258 

DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING, 314-21: evaluating educa- 
tional outcomes, 315; identifying factors interfering with 
Optimum growth (curriculum, teaching-learning situa- 
tion, pupil factors, sociophysical factors), 3154; remedial 
Procedures, 318. See also EVALUATION; INDIVIDUAL DIF- 
FERENCES; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES; PERSONALITY; STUDENT PERSONNEL. 
WORK—IV; TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 

Diagnosis of mental defectiveness, 728 

Diagnosis of study procedures, 322 

Diagnostic techniques, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IV 

Difference, reliability of, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

Difference norms, 799 

Differential prediction, 876, 885 

Differentiation of instruction, see INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Difficulties in learning: arithmetic, 48/; English literature, 
399; language, 388; mathematics, 720; music, 7661; 
reading, 988, 1000; social studies, 1226; spelling, 1248, 
1255f 

Difficulties of beginning teachers, 143 

Difficulty analysis of textbooks, 1479 

Difficulty of reading materials, 971, 993, 1139, 1223, 1479 

Difficulty of test items, 1471 

DIRECTING STUDY, 321-25: study procedures, 321; 
diagnosis, 322; supervised study, evaluation, 322; study 


242, 269; graduate 


procedures, evaluation, 323; r aiding and si 

library functions, 324; Study hall, 324 hs in 
Directing study in subject areas: social studi 

spelling, 1256 hes, 12g 
Director of student teachin. 
Disabilities: in music, 76 in reading, 1001; Special 

183 


Disciplinary Procedures, see PUPIL 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK-— TX 

Discipline, legal aspects, 1097 

Discipline, secondary school, 1198 

Discriminating power of test items, 1470 

Disease and constitution, 161 

Diseases among children, 531 

Dismissal of college students, 230, 1332 

Dismissal of pupils, 946, 1098 

Dismissal of teachers, 1096, 1438 

Distance from school, 1085 

Distribution and range of human capacities, see INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Distribution of marks, see MARKS AN D MARKING SYSTEMS 

Distribution, Statistical, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

Distributive education, 121 

Division, see ARITHMETIC 

Divisional organization, college, 2(¢ 

Doctor of education degree, 516, 

Dormatories, see Residence halls 

Douglass formula for teaching load, 1454 

Dramatic method, 748 

Drawing, see ART EDUCATION; CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IX 

Drill: arithmetic, 52; language, 391 ৰ 

Drinking fountains, 1112 

Duplication of facilities, college, 269 


PERSONNEL WORK 


Earmarked revenues, school, 456 

Economic ability of states, 456 

Economic and marital status of women, see EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, 325-27: value 
to the individual, 325; value to sc vy, 326 - 

ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDUCATION, 327-34: his- 
torical studies, 328; depression and educational Philoso- 
Phy, 328; student population, 329; curriculum, 329; staff 
personnel, 330; organization and administration of 
Schools, 331; school finance, 331 

Economic education, see CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Economic status and health, 532 

Economic status of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL—II 

Economics, see SOCIAL STUDIES 

Education, a state function, 1089, 1267 

Education, effect on superstitions, 1370 

Education, graduate study, 517, 1402 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE OF, 334-36: scope, 334; 
amount, 334; quality, 335 

Education, moral, see CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Education, value of, see ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION; 
SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 

Education, Vocational, see VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Education and Character, see CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Education and family, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION 

Education and government, 1093 

Education and the church, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION 

Education and the depression, see ECONOMIC CYCLES AND 
EDUCATION 

Education as a social force, see SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 0 
FORMAL EDUCATION 

Education courses, see STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP; 
TEACHER EDUCATION—V 8 

Education departments: college, 1377, 1383; state, 126 

Education for librarianship, 698 CAS 

Education in armed forces, see ARMED FORCES EDU! 
TIONAL PROGRAMS JON 

Education in foreign countries, see COMPARATIVE EDUCAT 

Education of adults, see ADULT EDUCATION 

Education of Consumer, see CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Education of school librarians, 709 

Education of teachers, see TEACHER EDUCATION 
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Education of veterans, see FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCA- Educational units, articulation of, see ARTICULATION OF 
VETERANS F UCATION ্ EDUCATIONAL UNITS 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 336-46: history, 336; sex as a Elective system: college, 267, 490; secondary school, 1182 
factor, 338; social need, 338; coeducation, 339; higher ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—I. DEVELOPMENT, 
effect on marriage and fecundity, 339; SCOPE, AND STATUS, 354-61: European background, 


lucation, 
Esto success of women, 340; college education and 354; development in United States to 1892, 355; devel- 
health, 340; s f women before 1937 (economic and opment since 1892, 357; private elementary schools, 
marital pos educational status), 340f; status of 358; present status and trends, 358. See also HISTORY 
women, 1937-48, 342; workers’ education, 342; wom- OF EDUCATION; KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; PRIMARY EDU- 
en's colleges, 343; military and other wartime training, CATION 
343; women in American society, 343. See also CHURCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II. © PUPIL POPULA- 
AND EDUCATION—PROTESTANT; COLLEGES AND UNIVER- TION, 361-67: birth rate, 361, 366; relation to general 
SITIES—1; HOM NOMICS EDUCATION population, 361; private and parochial schools, 362; 
Education of youth, see ADULT EDUCATION; SECONDARY urban and rural schools, 363; Negro schools, 363; pupil 
EDUCATION mortality, 364; age-grade distribution, 365; prediction, 
Education of youth out of school, 1515 366. See also POPULATION GROWTH 
Educational activities of the federal government, see FED- ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—III. ORGANIZATION 
ERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 367-83: elementary schools, 
Educational administration, see Administration type and number, 367; length of elementary education, 
Educational aspects of population changes, 853 367; nursery schools, 368; school year, 369; school day, 
Educational broadcasting, see RADIO EDUCATION 369; admission to first grade, 370; articulation between 
Educational cou see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—V; grades and school units, 370; instructional organization, 
STUDENT PERSO L WORK—YVI 371; grade organization, 371; promotion plans, 3724; 
Educational facilities, availability in rural areas, 1036 adaptation to individual differences, 372, 376; all-year 
Educational finance, see FINANCE, SCHOOL school, 375; classification (grouping) of pupils, 376; 
Educational foundations, see FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC promotion periods, 378; continuous promotion, 378; 
Educational functions of school libraries, 703 daily program, 378; time allotment, 379; departmentali- 
Educational guidance, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK, zation of teaching, 379; homework, 380; homeroom, 381; 
especially Vv; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK principal, elementary-school, 381. 
Educational inquiry, role of philosopher, 818 Aspects of elementary education appear also in: 
Educational measurement, see COMPARABLE MEASURES; CHURCH AND EDUCATION; COMPULSORY EDUCATION; CUR- 
EVALUATION; EXAMINATIONS; INTELLIGENCE AND INTEL- RICULUM DEVELOPMENT; KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; NEGRO 
LIGENCE TESTS; RATING METHODS; TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT EDUCATION; PRIMARY EDUCATION; PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 
Educational need, 452; Mort’s definition, 452 PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK; RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
Educational opportunity, equalization of, 452f PUBLIC SCHOOLS; RURAL EDUCATION; SCHOOL PROGRESS; 


y, See PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES. See also school- 

Educational Pol Commission, 309, 1075, 1177 subject-headings 

Educational potentials of mental defectives, 729 Elementary education, curriculum, see ARITHMETIC; ART 

Educational prognosis, 878 EDUCATION; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; ENGLISH—LAN- 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 346-52: relationship with GUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION; ENGLISH—LITERA- 
other fields, development, 347; relationship to TURE; GEOGRAPHY; HANDWRITING; HEALTH EDUCATION; 


Educational philos 


schools of psychology, 348; development as a profes- INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (p. 577); MUSIC EDUCATION; 
Sional course, 348; aims, 348; content of first course, PHYSICAL EDUCATION (p. 825); READING—II (p. 991); 
349; methods of teaching, 349; administration of first SAFETY EDUCATION; SCIENCE EDUCATION (p. 1142); SOCIAL 
course, 349; evaluation as a professional course, 349; STUDIES; SPELLING (p. 1249) f 
current trends, 350. Research relating to particular Elementary school: class size, see CLASS SIZE; extracurricu- 
aspects of ed ional psychology is dealt with under lar activities, see EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; minimum 
Numerous topics: ADOLESCENCE; ADULT INTELLIGENCE; efficient size, 1085; personnel work, see PUPIL PERSONNEL 
ATTITUDES; BEHAVIORISM; CHILD DEVELOPMENT; CHILD WORK; prognosis, 878; recreation, 1008; teaching load, 
GUIDANCE CLINICS; GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY; HIGHER MENTAL see TEACHING LOAD 

PROCESSES; INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; INTELLIGENCE AND Elementary-school children, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV; 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS; LEADERSHIP; LEARNING; MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 

HYGIENE; MOTIVATION; NATURE AND NURTURE; PERSON- Elementary-school library, see LIBRARIES, SCHOOL 

ALITY; RACIAL AND NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL  Elementary-school principal, 381 

TRAITS; SEX DIFFERENCES; TRANSFER OF TRAINING. See Elementary teachers, education of, 1402 

also Psychological aspects of school subjects Elimination: college, 1296; elementary school, 364, 365, 
Educational purposes: college, 267, 268; general educa- 1125; junior high school, 638; secondary school, $167 

tion, 493; junior college, 631; junior high school, 636; Emotional development, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XIV; 

Negro education, 779; school, 309; secondary school, secondary-school pupils, 1163 

1174f; teacher education, 1383, 1399. © See also objec- Emotional traits of gifted children, 507 


EA tives (purposes) under school-subject headin Employment of children, 1044 
চক Educational quotient, 798 - ১ Employment of youth out of school, 1516 
Educational research, development of, see SCIENCE OF Employment practices, see TEACHER PERSONNEL—VI 
EDUCATION Employments of women, see EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, 352-53: content, 352; Endowment: colleges and universities, 222, 251, 253, 459; 


Et EES 353, Other articles including refer- _ public schools, 459 TPES 
0 this area: CHILD SOCIALIZATION; ECONOMIC Enforcement of comp! ory attendance, 

CYCLES AND EDUCATION; FAMILY AND EDUCATION; INTER- ENGLISH—LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSI- 
GROUP EDUCATION; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; LEADERSHIP; TION, 383-96: research methods, 383; sources of re- 
POPULATION GROWTH; SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY; SOCIAL search summaries, 384; language aS a social instrument, 
EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION; SUPERSTITION 385; oral language, 385, 387; curriculum objectives and 

B AND EDUCATION; YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL content, 386f; activity analysis, 387; standards of usage 
ducational Surveys, see SCHOOL SURVEYS and practice, 387; language errors, 387; social burden of 
Ucational temperatures, 2 language skills, 388; textbooks, 389; vocabulary, 389; 

Educational Testing Service, 1032, 1463 grade placement, 390; methods of teaching, 390f; indi- 
ducational tests, see TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT vidualized instruction, 390; ability grouping, 391; class 
ducational trends, world, 287 size, 391; incidental teaching (learning), 391; drill, 
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language, 391; motivation, 392; grammar as method, 
392; measurement, general merit, 393; measurement, 
diagnostic, 394; remedial instruction, 394. See also 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT— VIII 
ENGLISH— LITERATURE, 396-403: limitations of re- 
search, 397; curriculum, 397; objectives, 398; experience 
curriculum, 398; class size, 399; methods of teaching, 
399; children’s interests, 400; poetry, 400; measurement 
of appreciation, 401; radio, 401; motion pictures, 401; 
audio-visual aids, 401. See also READING, especially it 
English, teacher education, 1405 
English as a foreign language, 482 
Enrichment vs. acceleration for gifted children, 507 
Enrollment: college, 221; elementary school, 361/; junior 
college, 630; kindergarten, 648; rural school, 1042; 
Secondary school, 1156 
Enrollment: veterans, 1502; vocational classes, 1507 
Enrollment estimates: college, 221; public-school, 366, 
852; veterans, 1499 
Enrollment trends: elementary-school, 361f; public-school, 
913 
Entrance requirements, college, 263, 1174; patterns of high- 
school subjects, 884 
Environment, effect on child development, see CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT— TIL, Tl, XII, XV. See also NATURE AND NURTURE 
Environment: effect on constitution types, 159; effect on 
language, 170; effect on personality, 808 
Environment as a source of motivation, 758 
Epileptic children, 847 
Equalizing educational opportunity, 452f 
Equipment: home economics, 561; school, 1103; social 
studies, 1231 
Equivalent groups, 1286. See also EXPERIMENT 
Equivalent measures, see COMPARABLE MEASURES 
Error quotient, 388 
Errors: arithmetic, 49; language, 387; spelling, 1251 
Errors of measurement, 1016 
Esperanto, see GENERAL LANGUAGE 
Essay examinations, see EXAMINATIONS 
Estimates of population, 851 
Estimating population growth, 853 
Ethical codes, see CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
European background of elementary schools, 354 
EVALUATION, 403-07: techniques, 404, 406; relation to 
curriculum making, 404; identifying and defining major 
Objectives, 404; construction of instruments, 404; follow- 
up studies, 405; application, 405. See also EXAMINA- 
TIONS; QUESTIONNAIRES; RATING METHODS; TESTS; 
ACHIEVEMENT 
Evaluation as a phase of teaching, 750 
Evaluation of general education, 496 
Evaluation of school library service, 708 
Evaluative criteria, 2 
Evening schools: agricultural, 36; industrial, 579; second- 
Ary, 1167; vocational, 1505 
EXAMINATIONS, 407-14; history, 407; reliabilitysand 
validity, essay examinations, 407; reliability and validity, 
Objective examinations, 409; essay vs. Objective examina 
tions, 410; factor analysis of examinations, 411; influence 
upon achievement and study procedures, 411; teacher- 
made objective tests, 411; optional questions, 411 
Examinations, college, physical, 1336 
Examinations, effect of, 751 
Examinations, health, 942 
Exceptional children, see GIFTED CHILDREN; MENTAL DE- 
FECTIVES; PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED; SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND SPECIAL CLASSES 
Exchange of students with foreign countries, 441, 1497 
Exchange of teachers with foreign countries, 441, 1497 
Excursions, 94, 1225 
Exemption, tax, 234 
Exemptions from compulsory attendance, 296 
Expenditures, control of, 253 
Expenditures, school, 4497, 1099 
Experience: high-school principal, 1192; secondary teach- 
6 superintendent of schools, 14; teachers-college 
staf, 


Experience as a means of learning, 92, 750, 1224 
Experience curriculum, see ENGLIS 


LITERATURE 
Experiment, 414-16: statistical cont Ol of nonexperij 
factors, 414; experimental de 415; law of # 
Variable, 416. See also SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
Experimental design, 415, 1286 
Exploratory language, see GENERA ANGUAGE 


EXTENSION EDUCATION, 416 


n lefinition, 417; unl 
versity and college extension, 417 


nctions, 418; nature 


and scope, 418; clientele, 419; \Trrespondence 
419, 420, 421; administration, 419; agriculture, engine 
ing, 419; workers’ education, 419; quality of instruc. 


tion, 421; students, chara t 
curriculums, 421; public-schc 
colleges, 422. See also Abt 
TURAL EDUCATION; AUDIO-VISUAL 
LATIONS TO EDUCATION; INDUSTRIA 
PUBLIC; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, 424-29: history, 424; 
prevalence, 424; extent of partici ition, 425; limitation 
Of participation, 425; sponsors visers), 426; finance, 
426; relation to curriculum, objectives, 427; evalua 
tion, 427. See also PHYSICAL EDL TION 

Extracurrieular activities: adminis ration of, 1197; college, 
Se€ STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK-—X1li; influence On recrea- 
tion, 1007; junior high school, 642; per-pupil costs, 
1197; small school systems, 1057 

Eye defects, 842 

Eye movements, see READING—TII 

Eyedness, see HANDEDNESS 


f, 421; content and 
tension, 422; junior 

| JUCATION; AGRICUL 
LRIALS; FEDERAL RE- 
FDUCATION; LIBRARIES, 


FACTOR ANALYSIS, 429-33: gen 
metrical interpretation, 430; nm + 430; Spearman's 
analysis, 431; Thurstone’s primary abilities, 431; Hotel- 
ling-Kelley method, 432; meaning of factors, 432; ap- 
Plications, 432 

Factorial designs, 1287 

Factors, nonexperimental, 415 

Factors conditioning pupil educational growth, 315f 

Factors conditioning thinking, 544 

Factors related to teaching efficiency, 1449 

Faculty, see Staff 

Faculty, college, 242f; insurance and retirement pro- 
Visions, 244; legal status, 230; rank, 243; salaries, 243; 
tenure, 244. See also TEACHER PERSONNEL 

Faculty, junior college, 632 

Faculty, secondary schools, see SECONDARY EDUCATION—Y. 
See also TEACHER PERSONNEL 

Faculty, teachers colleges, see TEACHER EDUCATION—HII 

Faculty participation in college administration, 241; 
teachers colleges, 1380 

Faculty personnel administration, teachers colleges, 1380 

Failure, school, 1123, 1124; secondary school, 1159. See 
also DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING 

FAMILY AND EDUCATION, 433-35: culture, effect of, 
433; adjustment of children, 434. See also ADULT EDU- 
CATION; ATTITUDES; CHARACTER EDUCATION; CHILD DEVEL" 
OPMENT; CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; 
ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDUCATION; EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN; HEALTH EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCA- 
TION; INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; MENTAL HYGIENE; NATURE 
AND NURTURE; PERSONALITY; PRESCHOOL EDUCATION; 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL 

Family and school, see PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 

Family and social development, 193 

Family life and education, see EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Family relationships, adolescent, 20 

Family responsibilities, teachers, 1416 

Farmer veterans, 41 

Farming, see AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 4 

Federal aid to education, 456f. See also FEDERAL RELA 
TIONS TO EDUCATION 

Federal regulation of radio, 953 i 

FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION, 435-48: his- 
tory, 436f; land-grant colleges, 437; national defense, 
437; USAFI, 438; merchant-marine training, 438; ree 
tional education, 439; vocational rehabilitation, 439; 


purpose, 429; geo- 
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iucational aspects, 439; WPA, 439; 


jef measurcs ন + 
sctivities, 440; veterans" education, 


educat 
Wo; internatior lations (exchange of students with 
foreign counts erican-sponsored schools in foreign 
countries, libraries and cultural institutes, exchange of 
teachers with f countries, UNESCO), 4414; child 


142; public-health service, 443; sur- 
1e) disposal, 443; aid to private 
special federal jurisdictions, 444; 
53, 444f; special committees, 446; 
1d secondary schools, 446; federal 
447. See also AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
MICS EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL EDU- 


health and welfar 
plus property 
institutions, 444 
miscellaneous 

aid to clement 
control of educ 


CATION; HOME-t 
CATION; UNITET S OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Federal relations t cational education, see VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Feeble-minded ch 1, see MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
Fellowships, 1349 ¢ also Scholarships 

Field trips, 93 
Filmstrips, see At 
Films, see AUDIO 
Final examinatior 
Finance, college, 
FINANCE, SCHOO! 


VISUAL MATERIALS 

L MATERIALS 
junior high school, 642 

OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—IV 
148-64; finance systems, 449; trends, 


449; expenditu 450, 458; costs, school, 450, 458; 
state aid, 452f; equalizing educational opportunity, 452f; 
educational n 152; apportionment of state funds, 
453; ability (lo to support schools, 455; capital out- 


living, teachers, 455; earmarked 
imum program, standards, 456; fed- 


eral aid, 456/ (state) to support education, 456/; 
costs at varic 5s, 458; municipal government and 
schools, 459; d endowment, 459; educational re- 


turns, 460. JS also BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS; RURAL EDUCATION—IV; SALARIES AND SALARY 
SCHEDULES; SCt PLANT; TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 


Financial accounting: college, 250; school, 110 

Financial aid, student, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIV 

Financial effects of depressions, 331 

Financial reporting, college, 250 

Financing school plant, 108, 1099 

Fine arts, teacher education, 1409, 

First grade, admission, 370 

Fiscal independence of schools, 103 

Fiscal independence vs. fiscal dependence, 459 

Fiscal relationships with governmental units: colleges, 
232; public schools, 103 

Fixation of adequate responses, 676 

Floor maintenance, 1114 

Floor space: per pupil station, 1101; proportion for instruc- 
tion, 1101 

Follow-up in questionnaire studies, 949 

Follow-up studies, see EVALUATION 

Food service, student, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XV 

Forced-choice technique of rating, 963 

Forecasting, See PROGNOSIS 

FETs population growth, see POPULATION GROWTH 
Oreign countries, education, see COMPARATIVE EDUCATION; 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Oreign countries, educational relations with, see FEDERAL 
RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

EE languages, ancient, see LATIN 
REIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN, 464-85: trends, 464; 
Objectives (aims), 465 et passim; attainment, 465 et 
LT Prognosis, 466; aptitude tests, 466; transfer of 
সা 467; age of beginning, 468; placement of stu- 
রা i college, 469; reading ability, 470; reading ma- 
Bor 471; vocabulary and idiom, 471, 475; text- 
I 471, 475; methods of teaching, 471, 474, 476, 
kat, 80; grammar, 474; reading and grammar, 415; 
LE attainment, 476; instructional aids, 477; cul- 
in At) Eg, 478; measurement, 479; methods of teach- 
0 army method, implications, 481; English as a 
Ls 2) language, 482; teacher education, 483. See also 
GE FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS; GENERAL LAN- 


F' . 
reign languages, teacher education, 483, 1405 


Foreign libraries, 694 

Foreign-speaking persons, see BILINGUALISM 

Forgetting, 682 

Formal discipline, see TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

Formulas for teaching load, 1455 

Forums, 26 

Foundation (minimum) program of education: national, 
457; state, 456 - 

FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC, 485-89: history, 
485; current status, 486; policies and administration, 
486; fields of activity, 487; services to education, 487. 
See also RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Four-year junior college, see JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Fractions, see ARITHMETIC 

Fraternities: college, 1346; school, 427 

Free-rcsponse test items, 1461 

Free textbooks, 1091, 1480 

French, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN 

Freshman week, 1303 

Frustration, 132, 591, 645, 740, 808 

Frustration, a cause of delinquency, 645 

Frustration, a factor in learning, 686 

Fusion of subjects (fused curriculum), 311; gencral edu- 
cation (college), 495; junior high school, 640; second- 
ary school, 1183 


General ability, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XIl; INTELLIGENCE 
AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

General clerical training, 120 

GENERAL EDUCATION, 489-500: purposes, 490; back- 
ground factors, 490; basic issues, 491; determining ob- 
jectives, 493; illustrative programs, 494; courses in vari- 
ous fields, 495; relation to guidance and student activities, 
495; teaching the courses, 496; evaluation, 497. See 
also BUSINESS EDUCATION (basic business); COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES—VIl; CONSUMER EDUCATION; EXTEN- 
SION EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

General education, orientation function, see STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK—III 

General education, science in, 1143 চি 

General education in secondary schools, 1177; in teacher 
education, 1400 

General factor, see FACTOR ANALYSIS 

GENERAL LANGUAGE, 500-01: prognostic value, 500; 
status, 501. See also p. 660 

General mathematics, see MATHEMATICS, SECONDARY 

General physical qualities, measurement, 836 

General science, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 

General shop, 578 

Generalization, 176-77 

Generalization as an explanation of transfer, 1487 

Genius, see GIFTED CHILDREN 

phical distribution of libraries, 690 

GEOGRAPHY, 501-03: elementary-school curriculum, 501; 
secondary-school curriculum, 502; development of 
8 phic skills, 502; teacher education, 502. See also 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Geometry, see MATHEMATICS, SECONDARY 

German, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN 

GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY, 503-05: development, 503; 
contributions, 504; insight, 504; laws of learning, 504 

GIFTED CHILDREN, 505-10: definition, 505; identifica- 
tion, 505; mental traits, 505; constancy of IQ, 506; 
physical traits, 506; social traits, 506; emotional traits, 
507; adaptation of school, 507; enrichment vs. accelera- 
tion, 507; special classes, 508. See also SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND SPECIAL CLASSES 

Governing boards, see Boards of control 

Government and education, 1093. See also FEDERAL RELA- 
TIONS TO EDUCATION 

Grade norms, 797 

Grade organization, 371; elementary school, see ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION—TIH | 

Grade placement: arithmetic, 47; foreign languages, 468; 
language, 390; reading, 992, 993; social studies, 1217, 
1222; spelling, 1252 

Grade score, 797, 1476 
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“Grades,” see MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

GRADUATE SCHOOL, 510-19: history, 511; standards, 
511, 512; research, control of, 512; scope and objectives, 
513; organization and administration, 514; liberal-arts- 
college extension, 514; degree requirements, 515, 516; 
programs of study, 515; recognition of employer needs, 
516; professional graduate study, 517; graduate study of 
education, 517; doctor of education, 517; master of edu- 
cation, 517; accreditation, 518. See also COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES —I; HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Graduate school, admission, 265; articulation with college, 
see ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS 

Graduate work in education, 1402 

Grammar, see ENGLISH—LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COM- 
POSITION; foreign language, 474 

Grants-in-aid, see FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION; 
FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC 

Grants-in-aid, college, 1349 

Graphic materials, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Graphic rating scales, see PERSONALITY; RATING METHODS 

Group, effect of, see CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

Group discussion as a method of teaching, 748 

Group guidance, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IV; STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK—II 

Group influences, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XII 

Group leaders, 663, 1341 

Group leadership, see LEADERSHIP 

Group-managemnt techniques, 615 

Group morale, college Students, see STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK—XII 

Grouping pupils for instruction, see Ability grouping 

Growth, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Growth, mental, see LEARNING 

Growth in reading, factors related to, 978 

Guidance, see GENERAL EDUCATION; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK, 
especially Vv; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK, especially vi 

Guidance: administration of, 1198; junior high school, 
640, 642; small school systems, 1052 

Guidance in learning, 675 

Guidance programs, evaluation, 936 


Habitus, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—VI 

HANDEDNESS, 519-24: characteristics, 519; develop- 
mental tendencies, 520; causes Of, 520; eyedness, 520; 
tests, 521; speech difficulties, 521; training handedness, 
521; reading difficulties, 521, 522; handwriting difficulties, 
522; mirror writing, 522; changing handedness, 522 

Handedness and speech, 1244 

Handicapped children, see PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED; 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES; Negroes, 788 

HANDWRITING, 524-29: objectives and standards, 524; 
style of handwriting, 525; manuscript writing, 525, 528; 
handwriting movement, 526; Jearning and teaching, 526; 
motivation, 526; individual differences, 527; measure- 
ment, 528 

Handwriting readiness, 880 Fj 

Hard-of-hearing children, 530, 844, 1240 

Health and problem behavior, 869 

Health and ventilation of school buildings, 1111 

Health disorders, teachers, 1434 

HEALTH EDUCATION, 529-40: illness, physical defects, 
and accidents among school children, 530; communi- 
cable diseases, 531; health habits, 531; economic status 
and health, 532; mental-hygiene atmosphere of the class- 
room, 533; legal aspects of health regulations, 533; ad- 
ministrative aspects, 533; teacher as health educator, 533; 
curriculum, 534; instructional materials, 535; methods 
of teaching, 535; measurement, 536; evaluation of health 
program, 536 

Health examination, 942 

Health instruction, college, 1338 

Health of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL— VII 

Health services, college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XI 

Health services, School, see HEALTH EDUCATION; PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK—VII 

Hearing defects, 844, 1239 

Heating, school buildings, 1109 


Heredity, 158, 184. See also CHARA 
AND NURTURE; Environment 

High school and college, articulatior 
EDUCATIONAL UNITS 

High-school athletics, 828 

High-school extracurricular activit 
ACTIVITIES 

High-school journalism, see JOURNAt ISM 

High-school library, see LIBRARI 400L 

High-school personnel work, L PERSONNEL Wok 

High-schoo!l principal, 11907; chool systems, 1049 

High-school pupils, see ADOLESC CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
— XV; SECONDARY EDUCATION 

High schools, see ACCREDITATION 
TIONAL UNITS; JUNIOR HIGH SC 
TION 

High schools, class size, see CLASS < 


FR EDUCATION: NTU 


see ARTICULATION or 


See EXTRACURRICULAR 


ICULATION OF EDUCA 
SECONDARY EDUCA 


High schools, estimating num} rooms, 1100 
High schools, minimum efficient + 1085 

High schools, small, see RURAL EDU ATION—IV 
High schools, teaching load, see TrACHING LOAD 


Higher education, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION; COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES; EDUCATION OF WOMEN; FEDERAL 
RELATIONS TO EDUCATION; GENERAL EDUCATION; GRADUATE 
SCHOOL; JUNIOR COLLEGE; MILITARY TRAINING; NEGRO 
EDUCATION; RELIGIOUS EDUCATIC TEACHER EDUCATION 

Higher education, cooperation in, 271 

Higher education, history of, see COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES—I1; HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Higher education, income, 252 

Higher education, Jegal ASpects, sce 
SITIES—II 

Higher education, support, 252 


COLLEGES AND UNIVER. 


Higher institutions, accreditation 518 

HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSF 540-51: types, 540; 
thinking processes (concept fo tion, judging, infer- 
ence), 541f; thinking in schoo! cts, 543; classifica- 


tion, analysis, and interrelation of thinking Processes, 
543; factors conditioning thinking, 544; training in think- 
ing, 545; evaluation and measurement, 546; research 
methods, 546; educational implications, 548 

History, see SOCIAL STUDIES 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION (a field of research), 551-56: 
general works, 552; state histories, 552; higher educa 
tion, 552; graduate work, 554; secondary education, 554; 
elementary education, 554; other special phases, 554. 
See also COMPARATIVE EDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 

History of education (as a college subject), 1401 ্‌ঃ 

History of education (special aspects): Pertinent his: 
torical research is generally included in the several 
articles. References to the more systematic treatments 
follow: agricultural education, 36; arithmetic, 44; col 
leges and universities, 223; compulsory education, 21; 
curriculum development, 307; education of women, 336; 
elementary education, 355; federal relations to educa- 
tion, 436; foundations, philanthropic, 485; graduate 
school, 511; home economics, 557; industrial education, 
572; junior college, 630; junior high school, 635; kinder- 
Sarten, 647; music, 762; Negro education, 779; nursery 
schools, 859; physical education, 820; primary educatio f 
864; public libraries, 690; recreation, 1006; schoo 
libraries, 702; science education, 1133; secondary 
cation, 1152; teacher education, 1374; United Sta 
Office of Education, 1495 

Home, influence of, 185, 859 

Home and community, see CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Home and education, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION 

Home and problem behavior, 869 

Home and social development, 193 

Home economies, teacher education, 1408 ot 

HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION, 556-64: develo cd 
557; federal subsidy, 557; status, 558; Currioul tT 
adolesceni needs, girls, 559; home economics for i 
559; methods of teaching, 560; measurement, 560; ্‌ ys 
education in home-making, 561; administration, { 
facilities and equipment, 561 
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consumer cducation, 305 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
PARENT-TEACHER RELATION- 


Home economies for 

Home educatio 

Homeschool relations, see 
SHIPS 

Homeroom, 3851 

Homeroom teacher, 

Homework, 380, !- 

Homogeneous ¥ rOUPINE, 
See also Ability 

Honors courses, 7 

Hospital care, college 1337 

Hotelling-Kelley meth yd, see FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Housing, student STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XV 

How-to-study couiscs, see DIRECTING STUDY; STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK L VI 

Humanities in general education, 495 

Hygiene, mental! MENTAL HYGIENE 


1198 


376; junior high school, 642. 


UpIng 


Hygiene, schoo! HEALTH EDUCATION 
Hygiene of reading, 984 
Hypotheses, statistical, 1273, 1274 

4715 


Udioms, foreign-lang 


Iliterates, educs in armed forces, 62 


Hines, cause of teacher absence, 1435 

Tiness among sch children, 530 

Illumination, see Lighting 

Imitation, see CHU D SOCIALIZATION 

Imitation in lanevage development, 166 

Imitation in leors 676 

Immigration, 850 

In-service education of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL 
স্স্পৃ্ 

Inbreeding of staff, college, 243 

Incentives, 758; social, 750 


Incidental instruction: arithmetic, 53; character education, 
131; English—! e, grammar, and composition, 391; 
reading, 994, 9 998; spelling, 1254; vocabulary, 996. 
see also Learn icidental 

Incidental learni see Learning, incidental 

Income, colleges avd universities, 222, 252 

Income, school, see FINANCE, SCHOOL 

Income, teachers, 1417 

INDEX NUMBERS, 564. See also 1264, 1419 

Indices of discrimination (test item analysis), 1470 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, 564-71: distribution and 
Tange of human capacities, 565; correlation of traits 
within the individual, 565; school groups, variability 
(personality differences, intelligence differences, achieve- 
ment differences), 565; adaptation of school, organiza- 
tional (ability grouping), 567; adaptation, instructional 
(laboratory methods, individualized instruction), 568; 
Opportunity classes, 570; guidance services, 570. See also 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT—I, Il, VII, VIN; GIFTED CHILDREN; 
HANDWRITING, MENTAL DEFECTIVES; NATURE AND NURTURE; 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED; RACIAL AND NATIONAL DIF- 

FERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS 

ndividualized instruction, 374, 390, 568, 747; college, 275; 

- Junior high school, 642 

NDEI edrcation, see INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

PE EEAL EDUCATION, 571-88: history, 572f; voca- 
নাজ a education, 572f; industrial-arts educa- 
> of eo; 574, 578, 580; theory and purposes, 575; types 
De and classes, 577; curriculum, 577, 580; shops, 
tens rr selection and organization of instructional 
qe 579; job analysis, 580; methods of teaching, 
HS one BEDE and supervision, 582f; accidents in 
Venta OPS, 582; safety measures in school shops, 582; 
Voeat ION, 582; vocational-technical training, 583; area 
ional school, 584; measurement, 584; teacher edu- 

Ind Lon, 585 

TOE education, teacher education, 585, 1408 

Ed rial training, use of films in, 86 
ofan recreation in, 1010 
Ree CY, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IV, VII, XV 
rence, 542; statistical, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 


ormi ol 
Talk, 504, public about the schools, 904 


Instincts as motives, 756 

Instruction, remedial, 318. See also School-subject head- 
Ings 

Justruction sheets, 581 

Instructional aids, See AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; foreign 
languages, 477; mathematics, 721; social studies, 1233 

Instructional materials, SCC TEXTBOOKS; English literature, 
401; geography, 502; health education, 535; social 
studies, 1231. See also Curriculum practices in subject 
areas 

Instructional organization, sce ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
IE; Departmentalization 

Instructional patterns, see METHODS OF TEACHING 

Instructional procedures, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—VIIl; DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING; 
DIRECTING STUDY; EVALUATION; METHODS OF TEACHING; 
MOTIVATION 

Insurance: college staff, 244, 1389; school buildings, 1117; 
school staff, 1440; transportation of pupils, 1492 

INTEGRATION, 588-600: definition, 588; process of inte- 
gration, 5894; body-mind integration, 590; personality 
integration, $90; frustration and aggression, 591; integra- 
tion of primary social groups, 591; integration of sec- 
ondary social groups, 592; national integration, 592; 
world integration, 593; theory of integration, 5934; 
curriculum integration, 594; evaluation, 595; integrative 
school, 596 

Integration: curriculum, 492, 594, 639, 1183; mathematics, 
718, social studies, 1221 

Intellectual development, sex differences, 1204 

Intelligence: drawing as an index, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
—ix; college students, 1294; effect of environment, 143; 
individual differences in, see NATURE AND NURTURE; 
prognostic value of measures, see PROGNOSIS; relation to 
general progress in reading, 978; role in scholastic per- 
formance, 605; rural children, 1042; variability in school 
groups, 565 

Intelligence and art ability, 65 

Intelligence and beginning arithmetic, 47 

Intelligence and beginning reading, 988 

Intelligence and habitus, 159 

INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS, 600-12: 
definitions of intelligence, 600; constancy of IQ, 601; 
analytical structure of general intelligence (primary 
mental abilities), 603; relation to age, 604; role in 
scholastic performance, 605; extremes of intelligence, 
606; recent developments (reorientation, what intelli 
gence tests measure, selecting a test), 606f; uses of in- 
telligence tests, 608; significant facts with respect to 
selected tests, 609. See also ADULT INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence and musical ability, 764 

Intelligence and superstition, 1368 

Intelligence levels of occupational groups, 775 

Intelligence levels of racial and national groups, 775 

Intelligence-test scores, predictive value, 878, 880, 882 

Intelligence tests in diagnosis, 1307 

Intercultural education, see INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Interest tests, diagnostic, 1308 

Interests: adolescent, 19, 1161; children’s, 400; factors 
affecting, 983; reading, 969, 981, 993 

Interests and attitudes, secondary-school pupils, 1161 

Interests and tastes in reading, stimulation of, 997 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION, 612-17: nature of field, 612; 
a theory of society, 612; acculturation of children, 613; 
prejudice, 613; racial attitudes, 614; school, effect of, 
614; group-management techniques, 615. See also CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT—XV; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; YOUTH OUT OF 
SCHOOL 

Interinstitutional cooperation, college, 271 

Internal accounting: College, 250; school, 112 

Internal organization: colleges, 240; secondary schools, 
1194; teacher education, 1379, 1384 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 617-27: historical back- 
ground, 618; institutions and organizations, 6204; recent 
developments, 621; UNESCO, 621; aims and values, 622. 
See also COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
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International relations, see FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCA- 
TION 

Internship, 1365 

Interpersonal relationships, see CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

Interpretation of statistics, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

Interpreting the school to the public, see PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Interview: counseling, 1314; diagnostic, 1309 

Intramural sports, 828 

Inventory, supplies, 111 

Invested funds, college, 251 

IQ, constancy of, 601 

IQ as a criterion of mental defectives, 727 

Tem analysis in test construction, 1470f 


Janitors, school, 1112 

Jeanes supervising teachers, 781 

Jewish center, 207 

Jewish church and education, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION 
— JEWISH; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—JEWISH 

Job analysis, 580 

JOURNALISM, 627-30: high-school, 627; student publica- 
tions, 627, 629; college, 628; professional training, 
undergraduate, 628; undergraduate nonprofessional edu- 
cation, 628; graduate work, 628; teacher education, 629; 
vocational guidance, 629 

Judging, 542 

JUNIOR COLLEGE, 630-34: history, 630; present status, 
630; purposes, 631; staff, 632; plant and equipment, 632; 
library, 632; curriculum, 632; finance, 633; criteria for 
establishment, 633; form of organization, 633: See also 
ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS (Dp. 72); EXTENSION 
EDUCATION (p. 422) 

Junior college mathematics, 720 

Junior colleges, housing, 261 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 634-43: development, 634; 
functions, 636; evaluations (pupil achievement in junior 
high school, senior high school, and college; character 
traits; pupil retention; staff; costs), 637f; curriculum 
(integration, exploration and guidance, individualized in- 
struction, socialization, articulation), 639f; administra- 
tive and other practices (extracurricular activities, de- 
partmentalization, homogeneous grouping, final examina- 
tions), 642. See also SECONDARY EDUCATION—IIL 

Junior high school, costs, 459 

Junior-high-school curriculum, art, 68 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 643-47: referral, 644; inci- 
dence, 644; causative factors, 645; control, treatment, 
and prevention, 645. See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
XII; CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS; PROBLEM CHILDREN AND 
DELINQUENTS; RECREATION 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 647-54: history, 647; en- 
rollment, 648; legislation, 648; methods and materials, 
649; unification with primary education, 649; criticisms 
Of kindergarten, 649; recent trends, 650; evaluation of 
play and play materials, 651; evaluations of kindergarten 
education, 651; social development of kindergarten chil- 
dren, 652. See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT—II, XV 

Knowledge and behavior, 128, 192 

Knowledge of results as motivation, 759 

Knowledge tests, see TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 


Laboratory methods, 569, 747 

Laboratory schools, 1362 

Land-grant colleges, 225, 437; military training, 754 

Land-grant colleges for Negroes, 786 

Land grants, 436; for higher education, 227 

Landscaping school grounds, 1103 

Language, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— VIII; ENGLISH—LAN- 
GUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION 

Language, foreign, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN; LATIN 

Language, functions of, 168 

Language, general, See GENERAL LANGUAGE 

Language and intellectual development, 170 

Language arts, see ENGLISH— LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND 
COMPOSITION; HANDWRITING; READING; SPELLING 

Language as a means of learning, 1225 


Language development, 165-72; effect of envi 
144; infancy, 151 Homey, 

Language errors, 387 

Language instruction in armed forces, 60 

Large cities, administration of schools, see ADMINISTRATION 
— CITY SCHOOL 

Large classes, effect of, 214 

Laterality, see HANDEDNESS 


LATIN, 654-62: trends in enrollment, 654; Objectives, 654: 
words of Latin derivation, 655; effects of Latin 
(English vocabulary; English grammar; reading English: 
writing English; Latin words and phrases: classical 
mythology, traditions, and history: increased ability to 
learn other foreign languats neralized habits and 
ideals), 655; content (textt ocabulary, grammati- 
cal forms, syntax, cultural 1t), 657; methods of 


teaching, 659; army intensive method, 660; measurement, 
660; general language, relation to, 660 

Latin grammar school, 1152 

Law of affect, 679 

Law of contiguity, 680 

Law of disuse, 683 

Law of effect, 676 

Law of single variable, see ExP 

Laws of learning, see GESTALT IOLOGY; LEARNING 

LEADERSHIP, 662-68: techniques, 662; characteristics of 
leaders, 663; identification of leaders, 664; sociometric 
technique, 664; persistence of ership, 665; educating 
leaders, 666. See also CHILD .OPMENT— XV 

LEARNING, 668-90: process product, 668; matura- 
tion, 669; fatigue, 669; reactive inhibition, 669; work 
decrement, 669; problem situation, 670, 671; motivating 
condition, 670, 672; adjustment vrocess, 670; associative 
spread, 670, 682; dimensional /Sis, 671; discovery 
process, 671; trial and error aTning, 671, 675; con- 
ditioned-response learning, 671; sbtful learning, 671; 
situation-response relationship, 671; incidental learning, 
671, 678; motivation, functions of, 672; discovery of ade- 
quate response, 673; guidance in learning, 675; imitation 
in learning, 676; fixation of ate responses, 676; 
elimination of inadequate responses, 676; law of effect, 
676; reinforcement theory, 6 practice, 677; law of 
affect, 679; rate of learning, 1s affecting, 680; law 
of contiguity, 680; repetition (frequency), 681; leaning 
curve, 681; recency, 681; tran: of training and re 
tention, 682; law of context, 683; law of proactive 
retroactive inhibition, 683; research methods, 685; edu- 
cational implications, 685. See also ATTITUDES; CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT, especially X, Xi; CHILD SOCIALIZATION; 
INTEGRATION; MOTIVATION; TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

Learning, incidental (learning when the dominating 
pose of the activity or experience is not to [ea $5 
to accomplish some other end): 48, 671, 678, Se 
1482; influence of the group, 145, 185, 202, 591, 7 : 
influence of the home, 131, 185, 434, 859, 869; influenc 
of the school, 132, 186, 200, 614, 739 a 

Learning, relative to outcomes: appreciation, art, kl I 
preciation, music, 768; attitudes, 79, 85, 614; calcu চী 
skills, 50f; character traits, 129, 131, 133; concepts, oe) 
176, 185, 1226-27; cooperation, 131; cultural patte nb 
200, 434; drawing ability, 173; emotional develo a 2 
189; handwriting skills, 526; integrated learning, Go 
language habits, 392; leadership traits, 666; loool 
and manipulatory control, 164; maladjustment, oT: 
738; oral language, 166; personality development. f; 
prejudice, 613; social development in college, nsfer 
superstitions, 1369; thinking ability, 546, 1227: tra! 
effects, 682f, 1485f Y 2 5 

Learning, subject-matter areas: arithmetic, 481; fo - 
languages, modern, 467, 468, 471, 473, 477, TE; Guca- 
writing, 526; Latin, 659; music, 764-69; physical 1223; 
tion, 821; reading, 975f, 996/; social studies, 
spelling, 1254; typewriting, 117 h 50, 1224; 

Learning, type of activity: direct experience, 7 4 1229; 
field trips, 92; imitation, 166, 676; listening, 214 oo9f, 
problem-solving, 53-54; reading, 275, 971, 975), 401: 

1225/; responding to audio-visual materials, 871, 


NT 
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responding tO cture-demonstration, 1139; responding to 
radio, 9585 TOT 1ding to radio and phonograph, 477; 
study proce 3, 1230 

Learning and 178-80, 468 

Learning by means of language, 1225 

Learning curve 0 

Learning difficulties: Ar ithmetic, 48; handwriting, 522, 527; 
language, 3% ‘thematics, 721; music, 766; reading, 
968, 993, 1 second language, 99; social studies, 
1225; spelling. ! See also DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING 

Learning in processive education theory, 895 

leaves of absence: in colleges and universities, 244; in 
schools, 143. in teachers colleges, 1389 

Lecture-demonsts = "ion, 274, 1139 

Lecture method, 214, 147, 1229 

Left-handedness, see HANDEDNESS 

Legal aspects of colleges and universities, see COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES It 

Legal aspects of health regulations, 533 

Legal aspects of chool attendance, see COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION; SCHOOL LAW—I 

Legal liabilities of boards of education, 11, 1096 

Legal right to p: lie-school attendance, 291 

Legal rights and responsibilities: college staff, 230; col- 
lege students 9: teachers, 1096, 1438 

Legal status of private colleges, see COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES— II 

Legal status of schools for Negroes, 780 

Legal status of state colleges, see COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES—I1 

Legibility of print, 984 

Legislation: cormpulsory-education, 294; kindergarten, 648; 
school, see ov LAW—T; textbook, 1480 

Lelsure-time activities, 26-28, 1009-11 

Leisure-time rezding, see READING—T 

Length of service: hieh-school principal, 1192; small-town 
administrator ; superintendent of schools, 15; 
teacher, 1053 

Liberal arts colleve. see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES; GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL 


Liberal education, 222, 267, 513-14. See also GENERAL 
EDUCATION; SECONDARY EDUCATION—IV 
Librarians, education of, 698, 709 


Libraries: colic 246, 6934; rural, 702, 1045 
LIBRARIES, PUBLIC, 690-701: librarianship as a field 
Of research, 690, 698; library history, 690; geographical 


distribution of libraries, 692; research libraries, 693; 
college and university libraries, 693f; foreign libraries, 
694; control of public libraries, 694; administration, 
696; technical processes, 696; utilization, 697; clientele, 
697; education for librarianship, 698; libraries and read- 
ing, 698 

LIBRARIES, SCHOOL, 701-11: status of research, 701; 
history, 702; facilities (elementary school, high school, 
rural school), 702; costs, 703, 706; staff, 703, 706; edu- 
cational functions, 703; library as study hall, 704; teach- 
a0 use of library, 704; utilization, 705; administration, 

fs agencies of control, 705; technical processes, 707; 

state Participation and regional planning, 107; book 
Selection, 708; evaluation of library service, 708; educa- 
tion of school librarians, 709 
brary as a factor in study, 324 


- Library building, college, 260 


brary use: by the public, 697; by school children, 
যা ৰ use in social studies, 1232 
L ie of school buildings, 1114 
Lite, ting, school buildings, 1106 
pee See ENGLISH— LITERATURE 
id conditions, effect on college students, 1355 
ing conditions of teachers, 1416 
Ye funds, student, 252 
ns, student, 1350 


{36 Sovernment and public schools, 12, 103, 459, 1094, 


TE residents, employment as teachers, 1429 
gitudinal study, 138, 815 


Maintenance: college buildings, 260; school plant, 114 
Maladjustment, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION; PROBLEM CHIL- 


Manual training, see INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Manuseript writing, 525, 528; an aid in learning to read, 


Marital status of teachers, 1416; secondary teachers, 1187 
MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS, 711-17: factors 


TION; EXAMINATIONS 

Marriage and fecundity and education. 339 

Married women, employment as teachers, 1429 

Master of education, 518 

Master's degree, see GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Matched groups, 1286 

Matching test items, 1467f 

Materials of instruction, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION; TEXTBOOKS; WORKBOOK; also 
under school-subject headings 

Maternity leaves of absence, 1437 

MATHEMATICS, SECONDARY, 717-25: development and 
status, 717; curriculum, 718; methods of teaching, 720; 
student difficulties, 721; instructional aids, 721; measure- 
ment, 721; workbook, 722; class size, 1723; teacher edu- 
cation, 723 

Mathematics, teacher education, 723, 1406 

Mathematics for consumer education, 305 

Maturation, 669 

Meaning, apprehension in reading, 976 

Measurement: agricultural education, 38; appreciation 
(art), 69; appreciation (literature), 401; attitudes, 801; 
attitudes (cooperative), 584; character, 127-29; concept 
development, 175-77; emotions, 189; foreign languages, 
modern, 479; habitus, 157; handedness, 521; handwriting, 
528; health, 536; higher mental pri , 546; home 
economics, 560; industrial education, 584; intelligence, 
32-35, 174, 606, 608-10; language, 393; Latin, 660; 
leadership, 664; mathematics, 121; musical aptitude, 
762; personality, 810f; physical education, 8351; physical 
growth, 153; reading readiness, 989; shorthand, 119; 
social studies, 1234; spelling, 1259; typewriting, 117; 
vocabulary growth, 167 

Measurement, methods of, see EVALUATION; EXAMINA- 
TIONS; INDEX NUMBERS; RATING METHODS; TESTS, ACHIEVE" 
MENT 

Measurement, reliability, 1474. See also RELIABILITY 

Measurement, validity, 1473 

Measurement of state school systems, 12641 

Measurement of teacher efficiency, 1391, 1447 

Measures, comparable, see COMPARABLE MEASURES 

Medical examination, see HEALTH EDUCATION; PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORK—VII 

Memorizing music, 767 

Mental characteristics: gifted children, 505; mental defec- 
tives, 729. See also PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

MENTAL DEFECTIVES, 725-33: definition, 725; intelli- 
gence age as a criterion, 726; IQ as a criterion, 727; 
social-competency scales, 728; temperamental and emo- 
tional subnormality, 728; diagnosis of mental defective- 
ness, 278; mental characteristics, 729; incidence among 
school children, 729; educational potentials, 729; pro- 
Visions for, 730; special classes, 730f. See also MENTAL 
HYGIENE 

Mental deterioration, 34 

Mental development, 602, 1161. See also ADULT INTELLI- 
GENCE; CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XI 

Mental discipline, 1484 

Mental health, teachers, 1434 
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MENTAL HYGIENE, 733-45: changing conceptions, 734; 
large-scale programs, 735; points of attack in schools 
(recognition of deviate children, revision of marking 
and promotion standards, counseling services, inter- 
cultural and intergroup education, curriculum as a 
means, mental hygiene instruction for teachers), 735; 
causation of mental illness, 737; symptoms of mental 
illness, 738, 740; the teacher as a factor, 738; classroom 
management, effect of, 739; school grouping, effect of, 
740; maladjustment, symptoms of, 740; misinterpreta- 
tions and confusions in regard to mental hygiene, 742; 
principles, 743; implications for administrators, 743. 
See also PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—YVI; STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK— VII, X 

Mental-hygicne atmosphere of the classroom, 533 

Mental-hygiene services, 943. Sce also STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK —X 

Mental-physical relationships, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
XVI 

Mental processes, see HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES; LEARN- 
ING 

Mental processes in reading, 975 

Mental tests, 609 

Mental traits, racial differences, see RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS 

Mentally accelerated, see GIFTED CHILDREN 

Mentally retarded, see MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

Merchant-marine training, 438 

Merit-type salary schedules, 1072 

Methodology in progressive education, 896 

Methods of research, see Research methods 

METHODS OF TEACHING, 745-53: function of teacher- 
pupil relations, 745; social climate of group, 746; pat- 
terns of instruction, 747; teacher-centric patterns, 747; 
pupil-centric patterns, 747; cooperative group patterns, 
748; details of instruction, 748; classroom motivation, 
749; learning through experience, 750; social incentives, 
750; evaluation as a phase of teaching, 750; examina- 
tions, effect of, 751. See also DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING; 
DIRECTING STUDY - 

Methods of teaching, college, see COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES—VDI 

Methods of teaching, implications from learning, 685 

Methods of teaching, safety education, 1066 

Methods of teaching in subject-matter areas, see under 
School-subject titles 

Migration: interstate, 853; rural-urban, 1036 

MILITARY TRAINING, 753-55: history, 753; research 
754. See also ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM; 
FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

Mind, 668. See also HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 

Minimum program, school, 456 

Mirror writing, 522 

“Mixed” vs. scparate schools for Negroes, 780 

Mobility of high-school population, 1157 

Modern foreign languages, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MOD- 
ERN 

Money value of education, see ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDU- 
CATION 

Monotones, 766 

Moral concepts and attitudes, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV 

Moral concepts and conduct, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT-— 
XI 

Moral conduct, effect of religious instruction, 1030 

Moral training, see CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Morale, college group, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— 
XI 

Morbidity, teachers, 1435 

Morons, see MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

Morrill Act, 36, 232, 437, 1505 

Morrison unit plan, 569, 747 

Mortality: college students, 1296; secondary schools, 1157 

Mort's definition of educational need, 452 

Motion pictures, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERTALS 

Motion pictures in teaching literature, 401 

Motivating condition, 672 

MOTIVATION, 755-61: illustrative problems, 755; pseudo 


explanations of behavior, 75( 
(need and activity level, apr 
librium or homeostasis, cher 
neural structure and organic 
dynamic principles, degree of m 
tional research in education (pr 
and failure, knowledge of 
cooperation, reward and punis! 


environmental Control, 
ation), 756f; motiva- 
c SUCCES 


applications, 960. See also TITUDES; LEARNING; 
METHODS OF TEACHING t 

Motivation: arithmetic, 52; han ting, 526; Janguage, 
392 

Motivation, functions in lJearnine. 2 

Motivation in classroom, 749, 75 in college teaching, 


275 
Motives for reading, 968 
Motor ability, 182 
Motor development, see CHILD DEN 
ence of training, 164; sequence, 
Movement in handwriting, 5 


OPMENT—VIt influ 


Movies, educational influence, THEATRICAL MOTION 
PICTURES, EDUCATIONAL INFLU 
Multiple births, effect on langun cvelopment, 170 


Multiple-choice test items, 1467 
Multiplication, see ARITHMETIC 
Municipal authorities, relation to « 
Museums, 93 


hools, 12, 103, 459 


MUSIC EDUCATION, 761-72: ry, 762; aptitudes, 
7621; aptitude tests, 763; prog 763; basic traits, 164; 
intelligence and musical abil 4; racial differences, 
764; musical development, voice change at 


; absolute pitch, 766; 


adolescence, 765; monotones, J 
ind pitch discrimina- 


learning in music, 766f; rhythmic 


tion, 766; reading musical notation, 766; memorizing 
music, 767; musical performance, 768: musical composi- 
tion, 768; appreciation; 768; um and materials, 
769; methods of teaching, 769; radio, 770; teacher edu- 
cation, 770 

National Advisory Committee on Education, 446, 1509. 


National defense, education for, see FEDERAL RELATIONS 
TO EDUCATION 

National differences in mental tr 

National Education Association, 14 

National Education Association, R 

National groups, intelligence level, 

National integration, 592 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers, see TEACHER 
EDUCATION—YV 

National Youth Administration (NYA), 439, 1348, 1518 

NATURE AND NURTURE, 772-76: effect of environm 
differences upon intelligence development of children, 
773; intelligence levels of occupational groups, 775; in- 
telligence levels of racial and national groups, 775. See 
also CHARACTER EDUCATION (p. 129); CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT-—Il, VI, XII; PERSONALITY; RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS; RURAL EDUCATION—IN 
(p. 1042) 

Nature study, 1133 

Navy educational program, see ARMED FORCES EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS 

Need and the activity level, see MOTIVATION 

Negro children, school enrollment, 363 

NEGRO EDUCATION, 777-95: racial attitudes, 777; per- 
sonality traits of Negroes, 778; racial attitudes in { 
books, 778; history of Negro education, 779; educatio! be 
points of view, 779; legal status, 780; racial disc 
tion, 780, 781, 782; “mixed” vs. separate schools, i 

separate schools in the North, 781; separate SOHO 

the South, 781; financial aspects, 781; administra 

and supervision, 781; federal relations, 782; elementary 

schools (comparative intelligence and achievement! 

other traits of Negroes, physical development, dn 

quency, enrollment, and attendance), 782/; Secon ry 

schools (accreditation, curriculum, pupil person! 

occupational choices, and occupations of Bradt 

784/; higher education (junior colleges, land-grant 


s 951 
arch Division, 1032 
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sntrol, college students, curriculum, 


Ce 
কপ Erk -ssional education, graduates and 
their careers) handicapped children, 788; health 
and physical tion, 788; agricultural education, 
188; vocations ication, 788; teachers and teacher 
ation, 789 

EE eet, len! rights, 229, 780 

Neonatal stage, | 

New teachers, difficulties of, 1431 

New-type (ob) tests, see EXAMINATIONS; TESTS, 
ACHIEVEMENT ! - 

Newspaper and m:snzine circulation: increase, 968; varia- 
tion among st 69 

Nonattendance sence 

Nondirective counscling, 935 

#Non-directive'"" < cling, 1315 

Nondircetive dint , 1306 

Nonpromotion, effects of, 1123 


contractual status, 1438 
nder INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE 


Nontenure teach 

Nonverbal tests, 
TESTS 

Normal distribution and school marks, 714 

Normalschool id 1374 

Normal schools, TEACHER EDUCATION; development, 


1375; functior © RURAL EDUCATION—V 

NORMS, 795-5 1ssification of norms, 796; raw-sScore 
norms, 797, 7 age norms, 797; grade norms, 797; 
percentile no standard-score norms, 797; quo- 
tient norms, 7 ference norms, 799; comparability 
of norms, 799 cation and interpretation, 800 

Null hypothesis, | 

Number combinstions, difficulty, 48 


Nursery schools, ‘08. See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV; 
PRESCHOOL F: ATION 
NYA, 1438, 151 


Objective method 
Objective tests, 
Objectives: reloi 


in psychology, see BEHAVIORISM 
EXAMINATIONS; TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 
© to diagnosis, 315; relative to evalua- 


tion, 404; utilization in teaching, 749 

Objectives, determination of: general, 307, 309, 818, 1466; 
agricultural education, 37; arithmetic, 45f; consumer 
education, 302; English language, 386f; English litera- 
ture, 398; handwriting, 524; reading, 990; science, 1136, 
1141; social studies, 1218; spelling, 1249; vocational 
education, 1509 

Objectives, institutional: colleges, 222, 268; elementary 
schools, 358 neral education, 493; graduate school, 
513; junior college, 631-32; junior high school, 638; 


nursery school, 861; secondary schools, 1173/; teacher 
education, 1383-84, 1398/. See also CHILD SOCIALIZATION; 
INTERGROUP  FDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION; 
SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 
Objectives, norms and other goals: agricultural educa- 
tion, 38; arithmetic 46-47; business education, 117, 118; 
consumer education, 303; English language, 387; Eng- 
lish literature, 398; foreign languages, modern, 465 et 
passim; handwriting, 524; Latin, 655; reading, 1001; 
Social studies, 1218 
pational-ability patterns, 1320 
Occupational groups, intelligence levels, 775 
pationalinformation sources, 1321 
ceupational interests, Negroes, 785, 788 
upational placement, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— 
Mit teachers, See TEACHER PERSONNEL—VI 
pations of college graduates, 226, 514 
CCupations of Negroes, 785, 788 
সও ee 08 of women, see EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
0 Se schools for student teaching, 1363 
ৰ EN teaching, see EXTENSION EDUCATION 
এক Of Education, see UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
N. See also FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


ie-teacher Schools, see RURAL EDUCATION—II; SCHOOL- 
STRICT ORGANIZATION 


Crenvair classes, 1242 
Peration of school plant, 1112 
tional definition of learning, 669, 670 


Opinion-polling techniques, 898 

Opinion seales, 80 

Opportunity classes, SOR, 570 

Oral-aural attainment, foreign-language, 476 

Oral language, 385, 387 

Oral reading, 973, 974, 981 

Oregon Plan, 269 

Organization, internal: colleges and universities, 222, 240, 
242, 249, 265; graduate schools, 514; junior colleges, 
633; junior high schools, 642; teachers colleges, 1378-82; 
teacher education in universities, 1383-86 

Organization, school district, see RURAL EDUCATION—II; 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Organization in learning, see INTEGRATION 

Organization of curriculum, 310, 639, 1181-84 

Organization of schools, see BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS; CLASS SIZE; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— IN; 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; RURAL EDUCATION— IIL; SECONDARY 
EDUCATION— III 

Organizations: pupil, see EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; 
student, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIl; teacher, 
see TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations, recreational, 1010 

Organizations serving youth, 1518 

Organized educational research, see RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Orientation courses, 270, 495 

Orientation programs: college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK— IN; Secondary School, see PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK—IV 

Orthopedically handicapped, 846 

Outlining as a study procedure, 323 


Paired-comparison method of rating, 963 

Parameter, 1272 

Parent-child relationships, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION; 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

Parent education, see ADULT EDUCATION; PARENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Parent organizations, public-relations value, 905 

PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS, 802-06: methods 
of cooperation, 803; development of associations, 804; 
activities of colleges and universities, 805. See also 
FAMILY AND EDUCATION 

Parental education, see FAMILY AND EDUCATION; PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

Parental rejection, 870; effect of, 185, 869 

Parents and child development, 144 

Parochial schools, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION— CATHOLIC; 
CHURCH AND EDUCATION—JE\VISH 

Partial correlation, 1285 

Part-time education, see ADULT EDUCATION; AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION; Continuation schools; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Patterns of high-school subjects, prediclive value, 884 

Patterns of instruction, see METHODS OF TEACHING 

Patterns of occupational abilities, 1320 

Pay-as-you-go financing, 108 

Payne Fund studies, 1481 

Peer group; influence of, 185, 201 

Peer relationships, adolescent, 20 

Pensions: colleges and universities, 244; public schools, 
1440; teachers colleges, 1389 

Per capita costs, see Costs, Unit costs 

Percentile norms, 797 

Percentile scores, 281, 1476 

Perception, 84; in reading, 975, 996 

Persistence: in college, 1296; in school, 634; in secondary 
schools, 1157 

Personal-adjustment counseling,» see STUDENT PERSONNEL 


of study, 807; development of personality, 807; types, 
808; traits, 809; body (constitution) types, relation to, 
809; measurement (direct observation, rating methods, 
personal reports, information tests, performance in test 
situations, physiological indices, projective methods), 
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810; case study, 814; longitudinal study, 815. See also 
MENTAL HYGIENE 

Personality: drawing an index of, 174; effect of environ- 
ment, 144 

Personality and superstition, 1369 

Personality counseling, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VII 

Personality development, 202 

Personality differences, 567 

Personality integration, 590 

Personality tests, 811f; diagnostic, 1309 

Personality traits, Negroes, 778 

Personality traits, predictive value, 881, 884 

Personnel administration, 911, 1291 

Personnel records: college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
— sil; School, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— III 

Personnel work: college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK; 
School, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK 

Philanthropic foundations, see FOUNDATIONS, 
THROPIC 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 817-20: scientist and 
philosopher, 817; function in educational inquiry, 818; 
scope of philosophy, 818; general points of view, 819. 
See also under ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDUCATION 

Phonetics in reading, 996 ৰ 

Physical condition, effect of, 196, 869 

Physical defects, children, 530 

Physical development, 1160; ADOLESCENCE; CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT—TI, V, VI 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 820-35: history, 820; methods 
of teaching, 821; status (colleges and universities, public 
schools), 8224; legislation, 823; objectives, 824; organiza- 
tion and administration, 825; curriculum, 825; physically 
handicapped and individualized instruction, 827; inter- 
School athletics, high school, 828; intramural sports 
(colleges and universities, high schools), 828f; teacher 
education, 830; student teaching, 831; qualifications of 
teaching personnel, 832. See also RECREATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION—MEASUREMENT, 835-42: 
posture, 836; cardiovascular tests, 836; general qualities, 
836; physical fitness, 837; classification tests, 837; skill 
tests, 837; achievement scales, 838; knowledge and in- 
formation tests, 838; measurement of behavior traits, 
838 

Physical education, teacher education, 830, 1409 

Physical examination, college, 1336 

Physical-fitness tests, 837 

Physical-mental relationships, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XVI 

Physical plant: colleges and universities, see COLLEGES AND 
NRE School, see SCHOOL PLANT; total value, 

2: 

Physical traits of gifted children, 506 

Physically disabled, education of, 439 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 842-49: visually handi- 
capped, 842; auditorially handicapped, 844; ortho- 
pedically handicapped, 846; epileptic child, 847; allergic 
child, 847; cardiopathic child, 848. See also PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION (p. 825); SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES 

Physics, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Physiology and psychology of reading, see READING—II 

Pictures, 1233; see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. See also ART 
EDUCATION; CHILD DEVELOPMENT—IX 

Pitch, absolute, 766 

Place concepts, 1227 

Placement, occupational, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


PHILAN- 


—vn 
Placement of pupils in school, see ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
— Ill; PROGNOSIS; Readiness * 


Placement of subject matter, see Grade placement 

Placement service, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VI; 
TEACHER PERSONNEL—VI 

Placement tests, see PROGNOSIS; Readiness 

Plant, school, see SCHOOL PLANT 

Plant efficiency, college, 258 

Plant insurance, school, 1117 

Plant operation: college, 260; school, 1112 

Plant planning, college, 261 


Platoon school, 374 

Play, see RECREATION 

Play and play materials, evaluation, 651 

Playgrounds, 1006; size, 1102; surfacing and care, 1103 

Poetry, see ENGLISH—LITERATURE 

Polls, see PUBLIC-OPINION RESEARCH 

Population: college student, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORE 
—1; elementary School, see ELEMENTARY EDUCATION; 
secondary school, see SECONDARY EDUCATION—II 

Population, statistical, 1272 

POPULATION GROWTH, 849-56: 
birth rate, 8494, 852; immigratic 
to 2000, 851; distribution accord to age, 851; school 
population, 851; estimates of public-school enrollment, 
852; regional differences, 852; migration of population, 
853; techniques of estimating, 53; economic and edu- 
cational aspects of population change, 855. See also 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II 

Posture measurement, 836 

Postwar educational enrollment of veterans, 1499 

Poverty as a condition of nonattiendance, 297 

Practice (drill), 677f. See also Drill 

Practice teaching, see STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP 

Praise and reproof as motives, 758 

Prediction, see PROGNOSIS 

Predictive efficiency, 876 

Prejudice, 613 

Prenatal development, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—III 

Preparation of teachers, see TEACHTR EDUCATION 

Preschool children, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

PRESCHOOL EDUCATION, 856 importance, 856; ap- 
plications to early education in home (sleeping, eating, 
elimination), 857; home environ: t, influence of, 859; 
nursery schools, development, 8 nursery schools in 
foreign countries, 860; objectives, 860. See also KINDER- 
GARTEN EDUCATION 

Preservice selection of teachers, see 
—Iv 

Presidents, college and university, 240 

President’s Commission on Higher Education, 222, 243, 
446 

Primary abilities, see FACTOR ANALY. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION, 864-68: bis 
velopments, 866; articulation, pre 
grades, 867; curriculum, 867. See 
EDUCATION 

Principal: elementary-school, 381; high-school, 1190; 
high-school in small cities, 1049 

Print, legibility of, 984 

Private and parochial schools, enrollment trends, 362 

Private colleges, legal status, 231 

Private schools: elementary, 358; secondary, 1154; voca- 
tional, 1510. See also Parochial schools & 

Problem children, see MENTAL HYGIENE; discipline of, 941 

PROBLEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS, 868-74; 
relativity of problem behavior, 868; incidence of problem 
behavior, 868; causation of problem behavior Cent 
home environment, culture conflicts), 869; clinical study, 
870; resources for treatment, 871; interrelations of fun- 
damental and secondary resources, 872; atmosphere 0! 
classroom and school, 872. See also CHILD-GUIDANCE 
CLINICS 

Problem situation in learning, 670, 671 p ত 

Problem solving, see HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES; arithmetic, 
53 

Problem types, arithmetic, 46 

Professional aptitudes, 888 

Professional education, curriculum, 269 

Professional education, Negroes, 787 

Professional education of teachers, 1401. 
DENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP 

Professional ethics, see CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 

Professional graduate study, 517 Y 

Professional schools: accreditation, 4; admission, 265 

Professional study, leaves for, 1437 

Proficieney examinations, college, 74 jction, 

PROGNOSIS, 874-94: clinical vs. statistical predic 


in United States, 849; 
850; estimates, 1944 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


to Ty, 8644; recent de- 
hool and primary 
also KINDERGARTEN 


See also STU- 
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of prediction, 875, 884; differential pre- 


£74; technique on, e 
diction, 876, 885; predictive value of prognostic 
measures, 876; critical score, 877; in elementary school 
(achievement prediction, reading readiness, spelling and 
handwriting readiness, arithmetic readiness), 878f; in 
secondary school (general scholarship, scholarship in 
specific subje 880/; in college (general scholarship, 
scholarship in ific subjects, differential prediction), 
882; persona traits, 881, 884; scholastic-aptitude 
tests, 882; sch marks, 883; general achievement tests, 
884; patter high-school subjects, 884; vocational 
prognosis (tra lerical and sales occupations), 886f; 
professional les, 888; vocational interests, 890; 
personal and ! adjustment, 890 


Proguotis in subject areas: art, 65; foreign languages, 466, 
$00; mathen 122; music, 764; typewriting, 117; 
shorthand and transcription, 119 

Prognosis in te cducation, see TEACHER EDUCATION 
—Iv 


Progress, schoo! SCHOOL PROGRESS 


PROGRESSIVE 5DUCATION, 894-97: nature of the indi- 
vidual, 894: learning, 895; cultures, 896; methodology, 
896. See al FESTALT PSYCHOLOGY; PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

Progressive Ed: on Association, see American Educa- 
tion Fellowsh 

Project method ; arithmetic, 50, 52, 53; reading, 994 


Projective techr es, 81,174, 814 
Promotion, sec JL PROGRESS; secondary schools, 1169 
Promotion periods, 378 
Promotion plans (St. Louis Plan; Pueblo Plan; Cambridge 
Plan; Portland, Oregon Plan; Batavia Plan; North Den- 
ver Plan; Sania Barbara Concentric Plan; Platoon 
School; Dalton Plan), 372f 
Propaganda, 30, 82 
Property accumulation, teachers, 1419 
Protestant ch 1 and education, see CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION—PROTESTANT; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—PROTESTANT 
Provisions for mental defectives, 730, 1242 
Psychological clinics, see CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS 
Psychological ices, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VI; 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IV, VII, X 
Psychological tests, see Aptitude tests; INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS; Personality tests 
Psychology, see BEHAVIORISM; GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY; CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING; and other psychological topics 
Psychology, educational, see EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology of learning, see LEARNING 
Psychology of school subjects, see under Learning, subject- 
matter areas 
Psychology of thinking, see HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 
Public libraries, see LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 
PUBLIC-OPINION RESEARCH, 897-901: techniques of 
polling, 898; application to educational issues, 900. 
See also PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Public recreation, 1009 
PUBLIC ‘RELATIONS, 901-09: objectives, 902; criteria 
and guiding principles, 902; attitudes and opinions, 903; 
agencies, avenues, and media, 9044; informing the public 
about schools, 904; the teacher in public relations, 904; 
community groups in public ‘relations, 905; organized 
Pale oS 906; evaluation, 906 
lic relations: colleges, 245; small school systems, 1051 
'ublic-school enrollment estimates, 852 
lic-school extension, 422 
ublic Schools, religious instruction in, see RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ibe Works Administration, 233 
NEE TET ONE see EDUCATION, LITERATURE OF; 
Pueblo SH EDT see READING—I 
Ee patterns of teaching, 747 
pil Classification, 376. See also Ability grouping 
Pues actors in learning, 317 
upil failure, 1124, 1159 
vs appraisal, see EVALUATION; factors affecting, 


nn Pasa elementary school, 364; secondary school, 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK, 909-12: functions, 910; per- 
sonnel workers, 911; status, 911. Various aspects of 
PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK are dealt with in a number of 
articles; CHILD ACCOUNTING; CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS; 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION; MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS; 
SCHOOL CENSUS; SCHOOL PROGRESS; SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND SPECIAL CLASSES; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I. SCHOOL ENROLL. 
MENT, 912-15: enforcemert, 913; definition of enroll- 
ment, 913; enrollment trends, 913; retention in school, 
914; validity of enrollment data, 914 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—II. SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE, 915-23: terminology, 915; attendance Statistics, 
917; trends, 917; factors affecting attendance, 917; 
methods of improving attendance, 918; results of non- 
attendance, 919; attendance workers, 920; costs of at- 
tendance service, 921; administrative organization, 921 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—III. PUPIL RECORDS 
AND REPORTS, 923-27: historical background, 923; 
kinds of pupil records, 924; record systems, 924; items 
to be recorded, 924; cumulative record, 925; anecdotal 
record, 926; pupil reports, 926 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IV. ORIENTATION AND 
GROUP GUIDANCE, 927-30: types of organization, 
928; group-guidance programs, 928; evaluation, 928 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—V. COUNSELING SERV- 
ICE, 930-38: historical development, 930; purposes, 930; 
organization for, 931; classroom teachers as counselors, 
932; educational guidance, 932; vocational guidance, 932; 
personal and social counseling, 934; nondirective coun- 
seling, 935; evaluation of guidance programs, 936 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— VI. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES, 938-40: development in public schools, 938; 
current status, 939; details of the service, 939; tests and 
clinical materials, 940 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VII. SCHOOL HEALTH 
SERVICES, 940-44: school physician, 941; school nurse, 
941; health examination, 942; prevention of disease, 942; 
mental-hygiene services, 943; evaluation of the service, 
943 

PUPIL PERSONNEL  WORK—VIII. VISITING 
TEACHER SERVICE, 944-45: development, 944; status, 
945 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IX. DISCIPLINARY 
PROCEDURES, 945-48: development of point of view, 
945; effective procedures, 946; procedures to be avoided, 
947; serious disciplinary problems, 947 

Pupil population, see ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II; SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION—II 

Pupil records and reports, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—II 

Pupil retention, 364, 914; junior high school, 638; second- 
ary school, 1157 

Pupil-teacher ratio, elementary school, 1456 

Pupil transportation, see TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

Pupils, laws affecting, 1090 

Purchasing: college, 253; rural schools, 1051; school, 107 

Purchasing equipment, 1104 

Purchasing school sites, 1102 

Purposes, educational, see Objectives 


Quality of educational literature, see EDUCATION, LITERA- 
TURE OF 

QUESTIONNAIRES, 948-51: types of questions, 948; fol- 
low-up, 949 

Questionnaires, coding of, see CODING 

Questionnaires, personality, 811 

Quotient norms, 798 


Race relations, 614 

RACIAL AND’ NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL 
TRAITS, 951-53: explanation of differences in group 
averages, 952 EE 

Racial attitudes, }* 

RAcinl differences: art, 66; music, 764; Negroes, 778, 782; 
social development, 192 
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Racial diserimination, 780, 781, 782 

Racial groups, differential birth rates, 852 

Racial groups, intelligence levels, 715 5 

RADIO EDUCATION, 953-61: history of educational 
broadcasting, 953; federal regulation, 953; national net- 
works, 954; use of radio, 954, 956; trends in educational 
broadcasting, 954; administration of educational broad- 
casting, 955; content of programs, 956; listeners’ prefer- 
ences, 957; techniques of presenting broadcasts, 957; 
evaluation, 958; in foreign countries, 959 

Radio in music education, 770; in teaching literature, 401 

Random sample, 898, 1272, 1288 

Rank correlation, 1286 

Rank-order method of rating, 963 

Rapport in the teaching process, see METHODS OF TEACHING 

Rate of learning, factors affecting, 680 

RATING METHODS, 961-65: traits amenable to rating, 
961; number of scale units, 962; types of rating scales, 
962; reliability and validity of ratings, 962; rank-order 
method, 963; paired-comparison method, 963; forced- 
choice technique, 963; causes of errors, 963 

Rating methods: character, 127; leadership, 664; person- 
ality, 810 

Rating scales: school buildings, 1114; teachers, 1447 

Raw.-score norms, 797, 799 

Readability of printed materials, 970. See also Legibility 
of print 

Readers, library, 697, 698 

Readiness, 180, 317; arithmetic, 47, 880; handwriting, 880; 
reading, 879, 9874; spelling, 879 

READING, 965-67: development of research, 965 

READING—I. SOCIOLOGY OF READING, 967-72: 
reading as a means of mass communication, 967; find- 
ings from historical research, 967; motives for reading, 
968; purposes in current reading, 968; amount of read- 
ing, 968; variations among states in amount of reading, 
969; variations among individuals, 969; materials read, 
969; relation of available materials to reading interests, 
970; readability of adult materials, 970; social effects of 
reading, 971 

READING—TI. PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
READING, 972-87: motor processes (eye movements, 
vocal movements in silent reading, extraneous), 972; 
oral reading, 973, 981; mental processes (word percep- 
tion, apprehension of meaning, reaction to and use of 
ideas apprehended), 975/; factors related to aspects of 
growth in reading (general progress and intelligence, 
meaning of vocabulary, comprehension, speed of silent 
reading, speed and comprehension in silent reading), 
9781; factors related to progress in oral reading, 981; 
reading interests, 981; reading interests, factors affecting, 
983; hygiene of reading, 984; legibility of print, 984 

READING—III. TEACHING OF READING, 987-1005: 
reading readiness (factors influencing, time when read- 
ing should begin, effect of specific training, measure- 
ment), 987; objectives, 990; curriculum organization, 
991; time allotment, 991; grade placement of materials, 
992, 993; curriculum content, 992; supplementary ma- 
terials, 992; content of school readers, 992; difficulty 
of reading materials, 993; reading interests, 993; methods 
of teaching, 994f; project method, 994; activity pro- 
grams, 995; techniques and devices, 995; phonetics, 
996; improvement of meaning vocabulary, 996; improve- 
ment of comprehension, 997; improvement of speed, 997; 
stimulation of interests and tastes, 997; reading in con- 
tent fields, 998; types of reading, 999; difficulties in 
reading, 1000; diagnosis and remedial teaching, 1000; 
disabilities, causal factors, 1001 

Reading of foreign languages: modern, 470; Latin, 659 

Reading and libraries, 698, 705 

Reading as a study procedure, 323 

Reading difliculties and handedness, 522 

Reading difficulty, measurement, 993 

Reading musical notation, 766 

Reading readiness, 879, 987 

Reasoning, see HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 

Recency in learning, 681 


Recitation method, 747 

Record systems, pupil, 924 

Records, see PUPIL PERSONNE! 
See also Cumulative records 

Records: financial (college), 25 
school, 110 

Records, personnel, see PERSON 
WORK—II 

RECREATION, 1005-16: relat 
1006; attempts to solve the prc 
recreational activities in school 
(federal and state programs 
1009; voluntary organizz 010; commercialized 
recreation, 1010; value of rec 1, 1011; influence on 
juvenile delinquency, 1011; p sional aspects (inter- 
ests and activities of teachers, ‘cacher education), 1012 

Recreation, influence of, 186, IO! 

Recruitment of teachers, 1294 

Regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
see ACCREDITATION 

Regional differences, population es 

Registration, college, see COLLEG! 

Regression equation, 1282 

Rehabilitation, 439 

Reinforcement theory in learning, ©1774 

Relativity of research findings, 359, 605, 644, 686, 
745, 758, 995, 14991 

RELIABILITY, 1016-18: meanii 
estimating, 1016 

Reliability of ratings, 962 

Reliability of school marks, 713 

Reliability of tests, 1464, 1474 

Relief measures, educational aspecis, 439, 1348, 1518 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION— CATHOLIC, 1018-20 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—JEWISA, 1020-25 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—PROTHSTANT, 1025-27 
For other aspects of religious ition, see CHARACTER 
EDUCATION; RELIGIOUS INSTRUC! IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XVI 

Religious education, influence of, I! 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1027-31: points of view, 1028; lesal status, 1028; char- 
acter Of religious instruction, 30: evaluation, 1030 

Religious programs, college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
— XVI 

Remedial instruction, 315; arithmetic, 54; language, 390; 
reading, 1000 

Remedial instruction, college, 276 

Reorganization of school districts, see SCHOOL-DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION 

Reorganized secondary schools, 1165f 

Repetition (frequency) in learning, 681 

Reports, pupil, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— II 

Research, control of, see GRADUATE SCHOOL; RESEARCH 
BUREAUS 

Research, criticisms as a means to 2 scicnce of education, 
147s 

Research, development of, see SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 

Research, support of, see FOUNDATIONS, PHILANTHROPIC; 
RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Research aids, comparative education, 286 


—I; SCHOOL CENSUS 
::2h-school office, 1199; 
; STUDENT PERSONNEL 
welfare of society, 

of leisure time, 1007; 


107; public recreation 
mmunity recreation), 


wih, 853 
ND UNIVERSITIES—VI1 


1016; techniques of 


RESEARCH BUREAUS, 1031-34: city school SySLEMS, 


1031; universities, 1032; other agencies, 1032; new 
forms, 1032; support of organized research, 1033; Po 
lems of organized research in education, 1033. 
also 1462 Gf 
Research development: Several articles include mention 
the development of research in the area dealt A) 
Illustrations are: CHILD DEVELOPMENT (p. 137); FINAN 
SCHOOL (p. 449); READING (p. 965) 
Research libraries, 693 f this 
Research methods: Systematic treatments of phases 0 0 
topic are presented under the following titles: COD 0 
COMPARABLE MEASURES; EXPERIMENT; FACTOR ANALYST! 
NORMS; RATING METHODS; RELIABILITY; STATISTICAL ar- 
FERENCE; TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. Many of the other t0 
ticles include mention of research methods relative 
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See especially the following: ADULT 


the fields dealt bh 
INTELLIGENCE ) ACCOUNTING; CHILD DEVELOPMENT — 
V, Vi, X, XI, XV ASS SIZE; COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
NVI; ECONO) ASPECTS OF EDUCATION; ENGLISH— 
LANGUAGE, GR AND COMPOSITION; EVALUATION; 
HIGHER MENT OCESSES; HISTORY OF . EDUCATION; 
INDEX NUMBE EADERSHIP; LEARNING; NATURE AND 
NURTURE; PRC 5S; PUBLIC-OPINION RESEARCH; QUES- 
TIONNAIRES; 5 SURVEYS; TEACHER EDUCATION—YV 

Residence for school purposes, 291 

Residence halls, ege, 254. 1355 

Residential sch see SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES 

Resource unit, | 

Response, discovery In learning, 673 

Retardation, sec OOL PROGRESS 

Retardation, rurn hools, 1043 

Retarded pupil, FLD DEVELOPMENT— XVI 

Retention in learning, 682 

Retention in school, 364, 914; junior high school, 638; 
secondary scl 1157 

Retirement provi~ions: colleges and universities, 244; pub- 
lic schools, 14 cachers colleges, 1389 

Retroactive inhibition, 683 

Revenue, see Inc e, school 

Reward and puni-lLment as motives, 760 

Reward and punishment in learning, 679 

Right-handedness, sce HANDEDNESS 

Romance languases, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN 

Room temperatur, school buildings, 1111 

ROTC, 754 

Rules and regulations, legal aspects, 1097; in colleges, 230 

Rural community, see RURAL EDUCATION—I 

RURAL EDUCAIION—I. SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS, 
1035-38: urban and rural, distinction, 1035; rural 
SOciology and ion, 1035; migration, rural-urban, 
1036; educatior cilities, availability, 1036; rural com- 
munity, 1036; social environment, 1037; standards of liv- 
ing, 1037 

RURAL EDUCATION—II. ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT, 
1038-41: relation to state and individual schools, 1039; 
Origin of county superintendency, 1039; county super- 
Intendent, 1030/7 


RURAL EDUCATION—IHI. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
1041-48: types, 1041; rural and urban schools, compari- 
Sons, 1041, 1042/; small rural schools, 1042; consolida- 


tion, 1042; children, intelligence and achievement, 1042; 
retardation, 1043; school as a factor in socioeconomic 
Improvement, 1044; agricultural employment, 1044; 


libraries, 1045; school buildings, 1045; supervision, 1045; 
teachers—professional education, 1046; salaries, 1047 
RURAL EDUCATION—IV. SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 

1048-61: small-town administrator, 1049; optimum size 
of administrative unit, 1050; business administration, 
1050; schoo! buildings, 1051; public relations, 1051; 
Buidance, 1052; attracting and retaining capable teachers, 
1053; supervision, 1054; curriculum (offerings, class 
fehedules, cooperative education, correspondence study), 
055; instruction, 1056; extracurricular activities, 1057; 
i ton between size and efficiency, 1058 
IE EDUCATION—V. TEACHER EDUCATION, 
IEE early provisions, 1061; courses and curriculums, 
2; evaluation of special facilities, 1063; in-service 
Srucation, 1063. Other articles relating to RURAL EDUCA- 
ON are: ADULT EDUCATION; AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; 
PU DISTRICT ORGANIZATION; TRANSPORTATION OF 
Rural-school library, see LIBRARIES, SCHOOL 
Sociology, see RURAL EDUCATION—TI 


Sabbaticn] leave: co) 5 
PERSONNEL vy lleges, 244; for teachers, see TEA. 
dents, EDUCATION, 1064-69: curriculum, 1065; acci- 
হৰল Tiver and pedestrian, 1065; accidents, home and 
evaluati 1065; instructional methods, 1066; testing and 
hating, 1066; administration, 1067; educating adults, 
3 teacher education, 1067 


HEE Siaeationt school shops, 582; pupil transportation, 

Salaries: colleges, 243; Negro teachers, 789; rural schools, 
1047; teachers colleges, 1389 

Salaries, purchasing power, 1419 

SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES, 1069-74: early 
researches, 1069; research since 1918, 1070; single-salary 
schedule, 1071; equal pay for men and women, 1071; 
merit-type schedules, 1072; extra pay for extra duties, 
1072; cost-of-living index, 1072 

Sample, statistical, 1272, 1288 

Sampling, 167, 384, 796, 898, 1251; cumulative, 384 

Sampling distribution of « statistie, 1273, 1276/ 

Sampling in questionnaire studies, 949 

Sampling techniques, 1288 

Sanitation: college campus, 1338; school, 1111 

Scales: attitude, 81; composition, 394; handwriting, 528; 
personality, 810; school buildings, 1114; spelling, 1259. 
See also RATING METHODS 

Scholarships, 1349; federal, 252 

Scholustie-aptitude tests, 882 

Scholastic performance and intelligence, 605 

School: admission to, 370; cultural effects of, 614; influ- 
ence on pupil conduct, 186; integrative, 596; socializing 
influence, 200; relation to problem behavior, 872 

School an child development, 79, 145, 191, 739, 741, 
774, §' 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, 1074-79; changing com- 
munity, 1074; nature of community, 1075; community 
school, functions, 1075; social pressures shaping educa- 
tion, 1077. See also CHILD SOCHLIZATION; FAMILY AND 
EDUCATION; INTERGROUP EDUCATION; SOCIAL EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 

School attendance, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I; COm- 
pulsory, see COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

School! boards, see Boards of education 

School bonds, 108 . 

School budget, 105 @ 

School buildings, see SCHOOL PLANT; rural, 1045; small 
school systems, 1051 

School buses, see TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

SCHOOL CENSUS, 1079-83: development and status, 1079; 
types of research, 1080; keeping census up to date, 1081; 
uses, 1081 

School children, see ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II; SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION— II 

School clerk, 112 

School codes, see SCHOOL LAW—I1 

School costs, 111, 449], 458; extracurricular activities, 426; 
junior high school, 638; school library, 703; transporta- 
tion of pupils, 1490 

School counselor, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VII 

School day: elementary schools, 369; secondary schools, 
1169 

School discipline, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IX 

SCHOOL-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, 1083-89; district 
types, 1083; history, 1084; need for reorganization, 1084; 
criteria and planning, 1085; community as administrative 
unit, 1085; county unit, 1086; legal aspects, 1086; pro- 
cedures, 1086; school finance and consolidation, 1087; 
results of reorganization, 1087. See also 1042, 1165; 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

School districts, liability, 1095 

School efficiency, 460, 1126 4 4 

School ehrollment: elementary, 361f; kindergarten, 648; 
rural, 1042; secondary, 1156. See also PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK-—TI 

School expenditures, trends, 449, 458, 1099 

School failure, 741, 1123, 1124, 1159 

School finance, see FINANCE, SCHOOL 

School finance, effect of depression, 331 

School finance and consolidation, 1087 

School funds, collection and custody, 104. উ 

School grounds, 1102 ; EERE 

School grouping, see Ability grouping; Classification of 

upils ১ 

School groups, variability of, 565 
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School heath and ventilation, 1111 

School health services, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VII 

School-home relations, see PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 

School insurance, 1117 

SCHOOL LAW—I. CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATU- 
TORY ASPECTS, 1089-93: constitutional provisions, 
1089; pupils and parents, 1090; school personnel, 1090; 
curriculums and textbooks, 1091; school finance, 1092 

SCHOOL LAW—II. COURT DECISIONS, 1093-98: edu- 
cation in American government, 1093; authority and 
liability of local school officers, 1094, 1096; tort liability 
of school districts, 1095; legal status of teachers, 1096; 
school attendance, 1097; school regulations, 1097 

School law, see also COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—IIl; COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION 

School law, health regulations, 533 

School legislation, see COMPULSORY EDUCATION; health 
regulations, 533; PHYSICAL EDUCATION (p. 823); SCHOOL 
LAW— I; TEACHER PERSONNEL—I1, IX; TEXTBOOKS (p. 1480) 

School libraries, see LIBRARIES, SCHOOL 

School lighting, 1106 

School lunches, 445 

School marks, see MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

School marks, predictive value, 879, 881, 883 

School nurse, 941 

School officers: authority, 1094; liability, 1096 

School organization, see BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS; CLASS SIZE; ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION—I; 
JUNIOR COLLEGES; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; SCHOOL-DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION; SECONDARY EDUCATION—III 

School physician, 941 

SCHOOL PLANT, 1098-1121: financial aspects, 1099; 
capital outlay in relation to total expenditures, 1099; 
building costs, 1099; building needs, techniques for de- 
termining, 1099f; percentage of floor space used for in- 
struction, 1101; school sites (size and location, purchas- 
ing, landscaping, surfacing and care of playgrounds, 
athletic fields), 1102; school equipment (seating, chalk- 
boards, cafeteria, purchasing), 1103; architectural serv- 
ices, 1104; building construction, 1105; building materials, 
tests of, 1106; contractual relations, 1105, 1106; light- 
ing, 1106; heating and ventilation, 1109; respiratory 
illnesses and ventilation, 1111; room temperatures, 1111; 
sanitation, 1111; toilet fixtures, 1112; drinking fountains, 
1112; operation of school plant, 1112; janitors, 1113; 
maintenance, 1114; useful life of school buildings, 1114; 
floor maintenance, 1114; rating of school buildings, 
1114; building standards, 1115; utilization of schoo 
buildings, 1115, community use of school buildings, 1116; 
insurance, 1117 

School plant: financing, 108; home-economics facilities 
$20 egtipmont 561; rural, 1045; small school systems, 

School population, 851; elementary, 3611; secondary, 1156f 

School psychologist, 939 

SCHOOL PROGRESS, 1121-26: development of research, 
1122; age-grade indices vs. indices of progress, 1123; 
age-grade status, 1123; effects of atypical progress, 1123; 
theories of promotion, 1124; promotional progress in the 
vast, 1124; school failure, 1124; elimination, 1125 

School (public), legal right to attend, 291 

School content, 992 

School records, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I; SCHOOL 
CENSUS 

School regulations, legality, 1097 

School reorganization, see SCHOOL-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

School sanitation, 1111 

Schoolshop subjects, 578 

School shops, 578 

School sites, size and location, 1102 

School size and efficiency, 1058 

School social worker, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— VIII 

School sociologist, 353 

School spirit, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XII 

School staff: clementary-school principal, 381; county 
Superintendent, 1039; high-school principal, 1190; small- 
town administrator, 1049; superintendent of schools, 13; 
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teachers, see SECONDARY EDUC 
SONNEL 

School subjects, research relatin 
titles: AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIC 
TION, etc. 

School subjects, transfer value, 14NG 

School supplies, 107 

School-supply management 108 


TION—VI; TEACHER Hea. 


to, see Sc 
ARITHMETIC; ART EDUCK 


SCHOOL SURVEYS, 1126-33 velopment of 
movement, 11264; influence on research, 1127; historial 
studies of surveys, 1128; biblic phies, 1129; analytical 
studies of surveys, 1129; methods of surveys, 1130 

School systems: large city, 71; s see RURAL EDUCATIOK 
— IV; State, see STATE SCHOO! EMS 
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School systems, research acetiviti 

School transportation, see TRANSPO. 

School year, 369 

School year, compulsory, 295 

Schooling and intelligence, 33 

Schools, church, see CHURCH AND rf 

Schools, influence of, see SOCIAL 1 
EDUCATION 

Schools, influence on recreation, 1007 

Schools and the depression, see ECONOMIC CYCLES AND 
EDUCATION 

Schools for handicapped children, 
SPECIAL CLASSES 

Schools for Negroes, see NEGRO ED 

Schools of psychology, see EDUCAT 

Science, teacher education, 1142 

Science and philosophy, see PHiLC 
SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 

SCIENCE EDUCATION, 2 
committee reports, 1134; evllabi and textbooks, 1135; 
influence of educational theory, 1135; aims and pur 
poses in response to the “cardinal principles," 1136; 
Scope of science subjects, 1 vocabularies of text- 
books, 1139; methods of te , 1139; curriculum 
studies, 1140; science, a broad field, 1141; elementary- 
school science, 1142; secondary-school science, 1142; 
teacher education, 1142; science in general education, 
1143 

Science for consumer education, 305 

Scicnce in general education, 495, 

SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 1145-52: development, 11454; 
intellectual background, 1146; development of edvca- 
tional research, 1147; character of scientific knowledge 
in education, 1147; criticisms of research as a means to 
a science of education, 1147/. See also RESEARCH 
BUREAUS 

Scientific movement in education, 1146, 1462 

Scientist and philosopher, 817 

Scope of education as a field of study, see EDUCATION, 
LITERATURE OF 

Score cards, school building, 1115 

Scores, comparable, see COMPARABLE MEASURES 

Scores, tests, 14741 

Seating, school, 1103 

SECONDARY EDUCATION—I. GENERAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, 1152-56: Latin grammar school, 1152; academy, 
1153; high school, 1153; functions of secondary bes? p 
tion, 1154; private schools, 1154. See also HISTORY 
EDUCATION 

SECONDARY EDUCATION—II. STUDENT POPU 
TION, 1156-65: enrollments, 1156; birth rate, effect 0 
1157; attendance, 1157; mobility, 1157; student morta 
1157; student failure, 1159; characteristics of adolescen! 
(physical development, mental growth, interests and 3 
tudes, emotional maturation), 1159. See also 
CENCE; CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION—III. ORGANIZATION, 
1165-73: school-district organization, 1165; veric art 
ganization, 1165; horizontal organization, 1166; Lis 
time schools, 1167; summer high schools, 1167; coed পয 
tion, 1167; internal organization, 1167/; staff organ 
tion, 1167; classification of pupils (ability SrOUP es 
1168; promotion of pupils, 1169; school day, 1169; 


UCATION 
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development, 11334; 


143 
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periods, 1169; size of schools and organization, 1169; 
articulation between junior and senior high schools, 1170 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—IV. CURRICULUM, 1173- 
85: aims (college preparation, vocational preparation, 
disciplinary vclues, training for life activities), 1173; 
factors influencinz aims (college-entrance requirements, 
accrediting agencies, state legislation, formulations of 
of social and personal needs, studies 


purposes, anal 
of adolescents). '174f; balancing general and vocational 
objectives, 117 rends in subject offerings, 1178; cur- 
rent developmen's, 1180, 1182; organization of curricu- 
lum, 1181. See also School-subject headings 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—V. STAFF, 1185-90: sex, 
1185; age, 1186; experience and tenure, 1186; marital 
status, 1187; preparation, 1187; teaching load and class 
size, 1188 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—VI. ADMINISTRATION, 


1190-1201: A. Principal (sex, certification requirements, 
education, experience, functions and responsibilities), 
1190/. B. Administrative organization and procedures, 
1194; staff and internal organization, 1194; teacher 
personnel, 11 urriculum, 1196; extracurricular ac- 
tivities, 1197 idance, 1198; school control, 1198; stu- 
dent councils, 1198; office procedures, 1199. 

Other articles relating to SECONDARY EDUCATION are: 
ACCREDITATION: ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS; 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS; CLASS SIZE; DIRECTING STUDY; 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; JUNIOR COLLEGE; JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL: NFGRO EDUCATION; PROGNOSIS; PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION; PUT!IL. PERSONNEL WORK; RURAL EDUCATION— 
IV; TEACHER Pi; + SONNEL; TEACHING LOAD; YOUTH OUT OF 
SCHOOL 

Secondary teachcrs. education of, 1403f 
Secretarial duti 118 


ntment of teachers, 1428, 1430 
See also TEACHER EDUCATION 


Selection and apr 
Selective admission, 263. 
—Iv 
Self-reports, 811 
Self-support, effcct on the college student, 1351 
1 Semiannual promotion, 378 
Service load, teachers colleges, 1389 
SEX DIFFERENCES, 1201-08: physical aspects, 1201; 
social development, 1203; intellectual development, 1204. 
See also ADOLESCENCE; ART EDUCATION; CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT—TII, V, VII, XI, XV; EDUCATION OF WOMEN; HAND- 
EDNESS; SECONDARY EDUCATION—TIl; SUPERSTITION AND 
EDUCATION 
Sex education, 21, 201, 644, 737, 738, 935. See also SEX 
DIFFERENCES 
Shops, industrial education, 578 
Shorthand and Iranseription, 118 
Sick leave, teachers, 1436 
Sickness rate, teachers, 1435 
Sight-saving classes, see SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES 
Silent reading: development, 978; involvement of speech 
Organs, 974; speed and comprehension, 980 
Simplified spelling, 1248 
Singing, see MUSIC EDUCATION 
Single-salary schedule, 1071 
Sites, school, 1102 
Sltuation-response relationship in learning, 671 
HE Of classes, see CLASS SIZE 
শা of school and efficiency, 1058 
ৰ Of secondary school, effects, 1169 
ll (physical) tests, 837 
টি; high schools, see RURAL EDUCATION—IV 
“আন তলক Systems, see RURAL EDUCATION—IV 
5 “Hughes Act, 237, 439, 1167. See also AGRICUL- 
Ee EDUCATION; HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION; INDUS- 
SN EDUCATION; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ছা onian Institution, 445 
‘ability, See CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV 
geeialaction programs, 615 
Ocial activities, adolescent, 19 


So টা 
cial adjustment, see PERSONALITY; STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK — xX 


20 Sugar prediction of, 890; youth out of school, 

Social and economic change and education, see COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES (p. 221); ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDU- 
CATION; LIBRARIES, PUBLIC (p. 690); POPULATION 
GROWTH; SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY; SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION—II (p. 1158); YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL 

Social aspects of reading, see READING—I1 

Social attitudes see ATTITUDES; CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV, 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Social attitudes of teachers, 1212 


Social-competencey 

Social counseling, 934 

Social development, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—I, XV; 
CHILD SOCIALIZATION; College students, see STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK—XII; kindergarten children, 652; sex dif- 
ferences, 1203 

Social distance, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XV 

Social-distance technique, $1 

SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION, 
1208-13: attitudes and behavior patterns, 1208; social 
behavior, 1209; relative effect of different programs, 1211; 
community life, 1212; social attitudes of school people, 
1212. See also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION (Dp. 39); AT- 
TITUDES; CHILD DEVELOPMENT; ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION; EVALUATION (p. 405); FAMILY AND EDUCA- 
TION; HEALTH EDUCATION (Dp. 536); INTERGROUP EDUCA- 
TION; INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION; JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY; RECREATION; RURAL EDUCATION—II (p. 1044); 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY; SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION 
(p. 1370) 

Social effects of reading, 971 

Social environment, influence of, 20, 170 

Social environment of rural community, 1037 

Social function of language, 385 

Social incentives, 750 

Social integration, 591 

Social learning, 202, 1223 

Social maladjustment, see JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; PROB- 
LEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS 

Social orientation, 200 

Social pressures, 200; shaping education, 1077 

Social status of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL—II 

SOCIAL STUDIES, 1213-38: definition, 1213; periods in 
social-studies research, 1214; evolution of subjects of 
instruction, 1215; present subjects and grade placement, 
1217, 1222; core curriculum, 1217, 1221; objectives, 
1218; curriculum content and activities, 1219; curriculum 
organization, 1221; learning in social studies, 1223; 
effectiveness of instruction, 1224; experience as a learn- 
ing activity, 1224; community resources, 1225; language 
as a medium of learning, 1225; vocabulary burden of 
textbooks, 1226; vocabulary growth, 1226; time concepts, 
1226; place concepts, 1221; critical thinking, 1227; 
methods of teaching, 1228f; lecture (telling) method, 
1229; directing study, 1230; equipment, 1231; textbooks, 
1231; library and supplementary reading, 1232; maps, 
1233; pictures, 1233; evaluation and measurement, 1234; 
the social-studies teacher, 1235. See also GEOGRAPHY 

Social studies, teacher education, 1235, 1407 

Social studies: in consumer education, 305; in general 
education, 495 

Social theory, 308, 612 

Social traits of gifted children, 506 

Social trends, see ECONOMIC CYCLES AND EDUCATION; POPU- 
LATION GROWTH; RURAL EDUCATION—I 

Social usage as a basis for selecting curriculum content, 
307, 309; arithmetic, 45; business education, 118, 120, 
121, 123; English language, 386, 388; home economics, 
559; mathematics, 718; science, 1141; social studies, 
1218-21; spelling, 1249-52 

Social workers, school, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VIII 

Socialization of children, see CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

Socialized recitation, 748 

Socioeconomic background of college students, 1294 
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Socioeconomic status of teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL 
—I 
Sociology, see INTERGROUP EDUCATION; LEADERSHIP; educa- 
tional, see EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY; rural, see RURAL 
EDUCATION—I 
Sociology as a school subject, see SOCIAL STUDIES 
Sociology of reading, see LIBRARIES, PUBLIC; READING—I 
Sociometric technique, 664 
Sociophysical factors in learning, 317 
Somatotyping, 157/, 809 
Sound films, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Spanish, see FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN 
Spearman's analysis of mental ability, see FACTOR ANALYSIS 
Special abilities, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XH; in art, 64; 
in music, 762 
Special classes: for gifted children, 508; for mental de- 
fectives, 730f 
Special methods, see under School-subject headings. See 
also Learning, subject-matter areas 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES, 1238-43: 
handicapped children, number, 1239; blind and partially 
seeing, 1239; deaf and hard of hearing, 1240; crippled 
children, 1241; gifted children, 1241; mentally retarded, 
1242; other special classes, 1242 
Special students, college, 265 
Specialization in teacher cducation, 1403 
Speech development, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT—VIIG in in- 
fancy, 151 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY, 1243-47: emotional factors, 1244; 
stuttering, 1244; disorders of articulation, 1245, 1247; 
aphasia, 1246; managemerit of speech disorders, 1246. 
See also HANDEDNESS 
Speech skills, 385 
Speed in reading, improvement, 997 
Speed in silent reading, 980 
SPELLING, 1247-64: inconsistencies of English spelling, 
1247; simplified spelling, 1248; course of study, 12497; 
adult writing vocabulary, 1249; child writing vocabulary, 
1250; words of permanent usefulness, 1251; grade place- 
ment of words, 1252; number of words to be taught, 
1253; textbooks, 1253; methods of teaching, 12544; inci 
dental learning, 1254; general plans of teaching pro- 
. cedures, 1255; spelling disabilities, 1257; factors per- 
taining to efficiency of methods of study, 1258; tests and 
Scales, 1259; measurement of spelling ability, 1259 
Spelling readiness, 879 
Sponsors (advisers) of extracurricular activities, 426 
Sports, see PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Staff: college, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES=—IN; junior 
college, 632; junior high school, 638; school, see 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—YV; TEACHER PERSONNEL; school 
libraries, 706; teachers Colleges, see TEACHER EDUCATION 
—In 
Staff organization. secondary schools, 1167 
Staff personnel and depression, 330 
Stammering, see Stuttering 
Standard-score norms, 797 
Standard scores, 280, 1476 
SEES see NORMS; Objectives, norms and other 
Eoals 
Standards, school buildings, 1115 
Standards of living: rural, 1037; teachers, 1072, 1416, 1418 
State, relation to school libraries, 707 
State aid, 453, 1493 
State and church, 1028 
State and education, 1089, 1094, 1267 
State bureaus for educational search, 1032 
State colleges and universities, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES, especially 1 
State control: public schools, see STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS— 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION; TEACHER PERSONNEL 
“1; nontax-supported institutions, 236; public institu- 
tions, 236 
State department of education, see STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
——ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
State histories, see HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
State institutions, coordination of, 237 
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State school administration, see sTATE SCHOOL SysTEMS. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
State school funds, apportionment, 453 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS— MT} SUREMENT, 1264 66 

STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS —ORG ANIZATION AD 
MINISTRATION, 1266-71 ue of education in state 
and local government, 126 authority in 
to the federal government an! local educational 
1267; trends in state administration, 1268; functions of 
state education departments, 12¢8; organization Of state 
education departments, 1269; state boards of education, 
1269; chief state school officer 69 


State school systems, research sities, 1032 
State superintendent, 1269 

State support of schools, 453 

State universities, see COLLEGES UNIVERSITIES 


State-wide testing programs, 1d 

Statistic, reliability of, see RELIARILITY 

Statistical concepts, see RELIAF STATISTICAL INFERENCE 

STATISTICAL INFERENCI’ descriptive statistics, 
1271; general principle 2 population, 1272; uni- 
Verse, 1272; sample, 1272; parameter, 1272; confidence 
interval, 1273; sampling distribution, 1273, 1276f; testing 
hypotheses, 1273; statistic cant, 1274; null 
hypothesis, 1274; confidence ient, 1274; application 
of principles illustrated, 12 ms of sampling dis- 
tribution (binomial, Poiss normal, Student's, chi 
square, F or variance-ratio, and small sample), 
12761; criteria for choice of estimates, 1277; criteria for 
Choice of a test of hypothesis £1; statistical measures 
When individuals are classified inio “discrete classes, 1279; 
comparison of two proportions. 1280; .statistical mea- 
Sures when data are measures of continuous traits of 
individuals, 1280f; difference between means, 1281; 
comparison of two variances, 1251; analysis of variance, 
1281; regression equation, 1282- correlation, 1283; com. 
parison of two correlation coefficients, 1283; biserial 
Correlation, 1284; partial corre n, 1285; analysis of 
covariance, 1285; statistical measures when individuals 
are arranged in rank ord : percentiles, 1285; 
correlation, 1286; design of experiments, 1286; factoriall 
designs, 1287; sampling techniques, 1288 

Statistical methods: Details of statistical methods are noted 
in several articles. See e ODING; COMPARABLE 
MEASURES; FACTOR ANALYSIS 1 NUMBERS; PROGNOSIS; 
RELIABILITY 

Statistically significant, 1274 

Stenography, 118 

Still pictures, sce AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Storerooms: college, 253; school, 108 

Student activities, see EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL WORK-— XIII 

Student (college) rights and responsibilities, see COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES-—II 

Student councils, secondary schools, 1198 

Student counseling, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—YV, Mi 

Student employment, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIV 

Student federations, international, G19 

Student fees, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—II 

Student financial aid, 252. See also STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK— XIV চি 

Student government, 132; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK! ন 

Student health services, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—X! 

Student-loan funds, 252 

Student loans, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIV x 

Student maladjustment, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK’ 

Student morale, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XII 157 

Student mortality: college, 1296; secondary school, AY 

Student organizations, 40. See also EXTRACURRICU! 
ACTIVITIES; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— XIII 

Student organizations, financial] control, 255 Co 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK, 1290-92: develop at 
Point of view, 1290; types of services, 1290; classifica! 
of personnel workers, 1291; teachers as person! 
Workers, 1291; administration, 1291 b pU- 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—I. STUDENT PO 3 
LATION, 1293-99: age, 1293; socioeconomic Stalls, 
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14; vocational interest trends, 1295; 


12%; intellis 
attendance, 12 student mortality, 1296; overlapping 
achievement, ‘ 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—I. PERSONNEL REC- 
ORDS, 1299 umulative records, 1299; teachers’ 
report forms idmission forms, 1300 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—II. ORIENTATION 
OF STUDEN 12-05: origins and development, 
1302; staius aluation of programs, 1303 

STUDENT PERSUNNEI WORK—IV. DIAGNOSTIC 
TECHNIQUES : meaning of diagnosis, 1305; 
tests (intelli ১ aptitude, achievement, interest, 
personality ) nontest techniques (interviews, rat- 
ings, persona! nents), 1309 

SEL WORK—YV. GENERAL COUN- 


STUDENT PERS 


SELING PROC‘ RES, 1312-20: counseling function, 


1312; organi Jf counseling services, 1312; student 
needs, 1313; ‘ling interview, 1314; “non-directive 
counseling," clinical counseling, 1315; general 
trends, 1316 1ation, 1316 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—VI. EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING, 1320-24: occupa- 
tional-ability patterns, 1320; educational-ability profiles, 
1320; occupatinal-information sources, 1321 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VII. OCCUPATIONAL 
PLACEMENT 24-27: organization and administra- 
TS 1324; p lures, 1324; occupational information, 
1325 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VIII. PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT JUNSELING, 1327-30: interview tech- 
niques, 1327; tment, 1328 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IX. DISCIPLINARY 
PROCEDURES, 1330-33: points of view, 1330; adminis- 
Si 1331; penalties, 1332; legal rights of colleges, 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—X. MENTAL-HYGIENE 
SERVICES, 1 35: incidence of cases, 1333; types of 
Cases, 1333; t nt, 1333; staff, 1334 

STUDENT 1 NNEL  WORK— XI. STUDENT- 
HEALTH SERY 5, 1335-39: development, 1335; ad- 
ministrative organization, 1336; costs, 1336; physical 
examination, 1336; dispensary service, 1337; infirmary 
and hospital cure, 1337; supervision of athletes, 1337; 
Supervision of individual corrective gymnastics, 1338; 
campus sanitation, 1338; health instruction, 1338; rela- 
tion to ot! Tsonnel] services, 1338 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XII. SOCIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND GROUP MORALE, 1339-45: social 


development of the individual, 1340; campus interrela- 
tionships, 1340; college and community, 1340; group 
morale, 1341; college traditions, 1341; conditions of high 
morale, 1342; morale expressed in attitudes, 1342; rela- 
tion to mental hygiene, 1342 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIII. STUDENT OR- 
GANIZATIONS, 1345-47: types, 1345; value, 1345; ad- 
ministrative problems, 1346 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIV. STUDENT 
ed NCIAL AID, 1347-53: development and extent, 
0 factors in selection for aid, 1348; types of aid, 
ne administration, 1351; effects of self-support, 1351; 
7 UB aid and educational policy, 1352 fl 
FO NT PERSONNEL WORK—XV. HOUSING AND 
ot OD SERVICE, 1353-57: development, 1353; surveys 
et 1354; residence halls, 1355, 1356; standards 
যি ETAble procedures, 1355; living conditions, effect 
EDN PERSONNEL WORK—XVI. RELIGIOUS 
a) GRAMS, 1357-62: historical studies, 1357; types of 
1 369 1358; student attitudes, beliefs, and practices, 
Stud ; religious counseling, 1361 
Et Population: college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
Nr econdary School, see SECONDARY EDUCATION—II 
Population in depressions, 329 
লৰ Publications: college, 629; high school, 627 
লও Tecreation, Jee PHYSICAL EDUCATION; RECREATION; 
SE ENT PERSONNEL WORK—XII 
nt teaching, administration, 1381 


Student teaching, physical education, 831 

STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP, 1362-67: 
facilities, 1363; staff, 1363; financial support, 1364; ad- 
mission and assignment, 1364; placement in professional 
program, 1364; course organization, 1364; content of 
course, 1365; supervision, 1365; internship, 1365; cvalua- 
tion, 1366 

Students, college, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—I1 

Students, veterans, see VETERANS EDUCATION 

Study, direction of, see DIRECTING STUDY 

Study habits, improvement of, 928 

Study hall, 324; library as, 704 

Study procedures, see DIRECTING STUDY; college, 275; 
reading, 999; spelling, 1258 

Study procedures, influence of examinations, 411 

Stuttering, 1224f 

Style, handwriting, 525 

Subject offerings, secondary, 1178 

Subnormaks, see MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

Substitute teachers, see TEACHER PERSONNEL—IV 

Subtraction, see ARITHMETIC 

Success and failure as motives, 759 

Success in school, see Failure; Mortality; PROGNOSIS; 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 

Success in teaching, see Teaching success 

Summarizing as a study procedure, 323 

Summer schools: college, 245; secondary, 1167 

Summer schools for teachers, 1062, 1375, 1421 

Sunday schools, see CHILD DEVELOPMENT— XIII; RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Superintendent: county, 1039; state, see STATE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Superintendent and business management, 102 

Superintendent and elementary principal, 381 

Superintendent and high-school principal, 1192 

Superintendent of schools, 1372; large city, 13-17; small 
town, 1049 

Superior children, see GIFTED CHILDREN 

SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION, 1367-71: prevalence 
of superstitions, 1368; sex differences, 1368; age and 
superstitions, 1368; intelligence and superstitions, 1369; 
other relationships, 1369; sources of superstitions, 1369; 
personality traits and superstition, 1369; education, effect 
of, 1370 

Supervised farming, 40 

Supervised study, see DIRECTING STUDY 

SUPERVISION, 1371-73: development, 1371; functions, 
duties, and activities of supervisors, 1371; evaluation, 
1372; superintendent of schools, 1372 

Supervision: rural-school, 1045; small school systems, 1054 

Supervision of college instruction, 245 

Supplementary reading materials, 992 

Supplies, school, 107 

Supply and demand: college teachers, 242; teachers, see 
TEACHER PERSONNEL—V 

Support of education, see FINANCE, SCHOOL 

Surfacing playgrounds, 1103 

Surplus property (wartime) disposal, 443 

Survey courses, 495 

Survey investigations: Several articles include critical com- 
ments upon research of the survey type. As illustrations 
see ENGLISH—LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION (Dp. 
388); ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION (p. 325); VET- 
ERANS’ EDUCATION (p. 1499). For survey techniques see 
CODING; INDEX NUMBERS; PUBLIC-OPINION RESEARCH; 
QUESTIONNAIRES; Sampling. See also SCHOOL SURVEYS 

Survival: in college, 1296; in elementary school, 364; in 
secondary school, 1157 

Systems of marks, see MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

Systems of school finance, 449 


T score, 280, 798, 1476 
Tabulation, see CODING 
Talent, musical, 762f 
Tax collection, 104 


“Tax exemption, 234 


Tax legislation, 1092 
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Taxation, 104, 453 

Teacher abilities, traits, and qualities, see TEACHING COM- 
PETENCIES 

Teacher behavior and child development, 145 

Teacher-centric patterns of teaching, 147 

Teacher codes, see CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 

TEACHER EDUCATION—I. DEVELOPMENT IN 
UNITED STATES, 1374-78: normal-school idea, 1374; 
development of institutions, 1375; summer schools and 
teachers’ institutes, 1375; institutional histories, 1375; 
biographies, 1376; administrative history, 1376; in col- 
leges and universities, 1377. See also CHURCH AND EDU- 
CATION— PROTESTANT 

TEACHER EDUCATION—II. ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. A. TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1378- 
83: development, 1378; boards of control, 1378; internal 
organization, 1379; performance of administrative func- 
tions, 1379; interrelations of administrative offices, 1379; 
committees in administration, 1380; faculty personnel 
administration, 1380; curriculum construction, 1381; stu- 
dent teaching, 1381; criteria for evaluation, 1382 

TEACHER EDUCATION—II. ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. B. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES, 1383-87: development, 1383; conceptions of 
teacher education, 1383; typical patterns of administra- 
tive organization, 1384; college of education as a serv- 
‘ice agency, 1384; college of education as a professional 
school, 1384; university council plan, 1385; multiple 
Plans of organization, 1385; significance of differences 
1386 

TEACHER EDUCATION—IHI. STAFF, 1387-90: social 
background, 1387; previous educational experience, 1387; 
tenure, 1388; age and sex, 1388; degrees held, 1388; 
Writing and research, 1388; salaries, 1389; retirement, 
1389; working conditions, 1389 

TEACHER EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE SELEC- 
TION, 1390-96: criterion of teaching success, 1391; 
factors related to teaching success, 1392; techniques of 
investigation, 1392; conditions limiting prediction, 1393; 
practices, 1393; recruitment, 1394 

TEACHER EDUCATION—YV. CURRICULUM, 1396- 
1413; general character of research, 1396; National 
Survey of Teacher Education, 1397; Commission on 
Teacher Education, 1398; purposes and objectives, 1398; 
general aspects of the curriculum, 1400f; general educa- 
tion, 1400; technical-professional education, 1401; gradu- 
ate work in education, 1402; preparation for teaching 
in elementary schools, 1402; preparation for teaching 
in secondary schools (general problems, English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, social studies, agricul- 
tural education, home economics, industrial education, 
business education, physical education, fine arts), 1403- 
09; evaluation of courses and curriculums, 1409. See 
also EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY; 
STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP. 

For certain aspects of the teacher-education curricu- 
lum see; AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION (p. 41); AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIALS (Dp. 91); BUSINESS EDUCATION (p. 124); 
CODES OF ETHICS; FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN (p. 483); 
GEOGRAPHY (Dp. 502); GRADUATE SCHOOL; INDUSTRIAL EDU~ 
CATION (p. 585); LIBRARIES, SCHOOL (p. 709); MATHE- 
MATICS, SECONDARY (Dp. 723); MUSIC EDUCATION (Pp. 770); 
NEGRO EDUCATION (p. 789); PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Dp. 
830); RECREATION (p. 1012); RELIGIOUS ELUCATION— 
JEWISH; RURAL  EDUCATION—YV; SAFETY EDUCATION; 
SCIENCE EDUCATION (Dp. 1142); SOCIAL STUDIES (p. 1235); 
SUPERVISION 

Teacher education for community leadership, 1077 

Teacher efficiency, see TEACHING COMPETENCIES 

Teacher employment, see TEACHER PERSONNEL—T, V, VI, 
‘VI, IX, X 

Teacher failure, causes, 1448 

‘Teacher-parent relationships, see PARENT-TEACHER RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 

TEACHER PERSONNEL—I. CERTIFICATION, 1414-16: 
bases for issuance, 1414; requirements, 1415; period of 
validity and renewal, 1415 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL — II. 
STATUS, 1416-21: family ponsibilities, marital 
and living “.conditions, income from 
Sources, 1417; salaries in relation to incomes of other 
occupational groups, 1417; costs and standards of living, 
ulated 


ECONOMIC AND 
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1418; purchasing power of ies, 1419; accum 
property and indebtedness, 1 community attitudes, 
1420; community services, 1420 

TEACHER PERSONNEL—III IN-SERVICE EDUCA. 
TION, 1421-23: teacher difficutties, 1421; general prin 
ciples and procedures, 1421 ams, 1422; new tech. 
niques and practices, 1422 uations, 1422. See alo 
RURAL EDUCATION—V 

TEACHER PERSONNEL —IV. St 
1423-24 

TEACHER PERSONNEL—V. 
1424-27 

TEACHER PERSONNEL—VI. FLACEMENT, EMPLOY- 
MENT, AND ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS, 142]- 
33: teaching population, 1427: teacher placement, 1421; 
recommendations, 1427; responsibility for selection and 
appointment, 1428: preparatic experience, and age, 
1428; local residents, 1429; married women, 1429; 
methods of selection and approisal, 1430: application 
letters, 1431; teachers’ contr 1431; difficulties of 
beginning teachers, 1431; induction of new teachers, 
1432; teaching assignments, 1432 


BSTITUTE TEACHERS, 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 


TEACHER PERSONNEL VII. HEALTH, 1433-36: 
death rate, 1434; health disorders, 1434; mental health, 
1434; absence, 1435; health habits, 1435 


TEACHER PERSONNEL— VII. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 
leaves, 1436; temporary leaves 
(maternity, for professional 
1437 

TEACHER PERSONNEL—IX. TENURE, 1438-40: laws, 
1438; contractual conditions of nontenure teachers, 1438; 
effects of tenure, 1439; court decisions, 1439; in colleges 
and universities, 1439; teacher turnover, 1439; length 
of service, 1439 

TEACHER PERSONNEL —X. PENSIONS AND RETIRE- 
MENT PAY, 1440-42: types of plans, 1440; present 
status, 1441; principles, 1441; appraisal of retirement 
systents, 1441 

For related aspects of Teacher personnel, see PARENT- 
TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS; SALARIES AND SALARY SCHED- 
ULES; SECONDARY EDUCATION—V; SUPERVISION; TEACHER 
EDUCATION—IV; TEACHING COMPETENCIES 

Teacher preparation: rural schools, 1046; 
schools, 1187 

‘Teacher-pupil planning, 748 

‘Teacher-pupil relationships, see METHODS OF TEACHING 

‘Teacher rating, 1447 

‘Teacher-retirement laws, 1091 i 

Teacher-retirement systems ws. federal social security, 
1441 

Teacher tenure, see Tenure 533; 

Teachers: as counselors, 932; as health educators, 
as personnel workers, 1291 Fe 

Teachers, attracting and holding in small school systems, 
1053 ¥ 

Teachers: laws affecting, 1091, 1096; mental hygiene 4 
737, 738; recreational interests and activities, 1012; 50 
attitudes of, 1212 

Teachers: rural, 1046; secondary, 1185/ 

Teachers colleges, see TEACHER EDUCATION 

‘Teachers’ cost of living, 455 

Teachers in public relations, 904 

Tenchers’ institutes, 1375 

Teachers’ marks, see MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 0s 

TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS, 1442-46: local et 
tions, 1442; state associations, 1443; National Fs ati 
Association, 1443; American Education Fe HE টন 
(Progressive Education Association), 1444; Am: Ro 
Teachers Association, 1444; American Federa! Word 
Teachers, 1444; CIO teacher organizations, 1445; 


SICK LEAVES AND 
1436-38: sick absences and 

1437; extended leaves 
study, and sabbatical), 


secondary 
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Federation of Education Associations, 1445; World 
Organization of Teaching Profession, 1445 
¢, 243; Negro teachers, 789; rural 


Teachers" salarics 
schools, 1047; te s colleges, 1389. See also SALARIES 
AND SALARY SCHEDULES 

Teaching, see DUWGNOSIS IN TEACHING; DIRECTING STUDY; 
METHODS OF TEACHING; TEACHING COMPETENCIES 

Teaching, supervision of, see SUPERVISION 

Teaching assignments, 1432 

TEACHING COMPETENCIES. 1446-54: definition, 1446; 
measurement, 1447; teacher abilities, traits, and qualities, 


1448f; causes of failure, 1448; factors related to teaching 


efficiency, 1449/1 


Teaching for transfer, 1488 

Teaching-learnine ritnation as a factor in pupil achieve- 
ment, 316, 745/ 

TEACHING LOAD, 1454-61: formulas, 1454; elementary 
schoolks—total t load, 1455; pupil-teacher ratio, 1456; 
secondary sch )rms and variations, 1456; relation 
of variables to t ¢ load (pupils taught, preparations, 
subject taught, experience, size of school, sex), 1456; 
higher institutio class load, 1458; class size, 1458; 
total clock hour 8; relation of variables to teaching 
load (subject taught, level of instruction, mode of 


presentation, duplicate sections, experience), 1459 
Teaching load: ndary school, 1188; teachers colleges, 


1389 
Teaching methc » METHODS OF TEACHING 
Teaching popularion, 1427 


Teaching success 


terion, 1391; factors related to, 1392, 
1449 J 


Teaching use of library, 704 

Technical process": library, 696; school library, 707 
Technical-profcs=ional education of teachers, 1401 
Temperament ard habitus, 160 


Tenure: college administrators, 241; colleges and uni- 
versities, 244, 1439; large-city superintendent, 15; sec- 
ondary schools. 1186; small-town administrator, 1049; 


teachers colleses. 1388. See also TEACHER PERSONNEL 
—IX 

Terminal education. junior college, 631 

Test construct 2¢ TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT 


Test norms (s 

Test reliability 

Testing procedu college, 275 

Testing service, educational, 1032 

Tests, see ATTITUDES; EXAMINATIONS; INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS; PERSONALITY; PROGNOSIS 

TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT, 1461-78; testing movement, 
1461; scientific movement in education, 1462; bureaus 
Of cooperative research, 1462; state-wide and regional 
testing programs, 1462; characteristics of a measurable 
Property, 1463; validity, 1464, 1473; reliability, 1464, 
1474; nature of achievement and meaning of its meas- 
urement, 1465; formulation, selection, and arrangement 
re test exercises, 1466; the achievement to be measured, 
ses types of test exercises, 1467; relative merits, 1468; 
eg for constructing objective tests, 1469; item 
Tb 1470/4; discriminating power, 1470; item diffi- 
nL 471; length of a test and its validity, 1472; ad- 
ৰ HEED time and validity, 1472; limitations of valid- 
Kear Cn inations, 1473; test scores, 1474; derived 
OB (percentile scores, standard scores, T scores, 
1475 8S, age scores, grade scores, age-at-grade scores), 

Tro agricultural education, 38; art, 69; conduct, 128; 
an Enoto, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IV; foreign 
hea ৰ modern, 479; general achievement, 884; 
584; int fb home economics, 560; industrial education, 
sical y রি igence, 609; Latin, 660; mathematics, 721; mu- 
hk 0 itude, 763; Objective (new-type), See EXAMINA- 
TE ESTS, ACHIEVEMENT; physical education, 8351; 
1234; 5. EE 989; shorthand, 119; social studies, 

TE pelling, 1259 

» Prognostic value, see PROGNOSIS 
Of statistical Significance, see STATISTICAL INFERENCE 
00k legislation, 1091 


ds), see NORMS 
tELIABILITY 


exth, 


TEXTBOOKS, 1478-81: appraisal, 1478; difficulty analysis, 
1479; legislation, 1480 > 

Textbooks: arithmetic, 46; English, 389; foreign languages, 
modem, 471, 475; Latin, 657; reading, 992; science, 1135, 
1139; social studies, 1231; spelling, 1253 

Textbooks, racial attitudes in, 778 

THEATRICAL MOTION PICTURES, EDUCATIONAL IN- 
FLUENCE, 1481-83: Payne Fund studies, 1481; criti- 
cisms of the studies, 1482; other studies, 1482 

Theological schools, 209, 1021, 1026 

Theses, graduate, see GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Thinking, see HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 

Thinking in school subjects, 543 

Thurstone’s primary abilities, 431, 603 

Time allotments, elementary school, 379 

Time allotments, reading, 991 

‘Toilet fixtures, 1112 

Trade schools, 579, 1506 

Traffic accidents, 1065 

Trait definition, 77 

Trait variability, see INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Traits and qualities of teachers, see TEACHING COMPETEN- 
CIES 

Traits of personality, 808 

TRANSFER OF TRAINING, 1483-89: emergence of the 
problem, 1483; methodology, 1484; characteristic trans- 
fer effects, 1485; transfer value of school subjects, 1486; 
methods of increasing transfer, 1486; theories of transfer, 
1487; implications for education, 1488 

Transfer of training: arithmetic, 49; foreign languages, 
modern, 467; Latin, 656; social studies, 1227 

Transfer of training (learning), 670, 682 

Transfer students, college, 264 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS, 1489-95: legal basis, 
1489; statistics, 1490; school-bus ownership, 1490; school- 
bus standards, 1490; maintenance of buses, 1492; insur- 
ance, 1492; accounting, 1492; bus-driver selection and 
training, 1493; bus routes and schedules, 1493; safety in 
pupil transportation, 1493; state funds for pupil transpor- 
tation, 1493; school transportation in wartime, 1494 

Transportation of pupils and consolidation, 1085 

Trial and error in learning, 671, 675 

Truancy, 193. See also COMPULSORY EDUCATION; PUPIL 
PERSONNEL WORK—II 

True-false test items, 1467f 

Trust funds, 251 

Turnover, teachers, 1439 

Types of personality, 808 

Types of test exercises, 1467 


Typewriting, 116 


UNESCO, 284, 287, 442, 621 

Unified curriculum, see CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Unit, secondary school, 262, 1181 

Unit costs: college, 254; school, 111 

Unit of measurement, see COMPARABLE MEASURES 

Unit organization, curriculum, 310, 1183 

Unit vs, multiple organization of schools, 102 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 1495-98; 
history, 1495; staff, 1496; activities, 1496; nublications, 
1497. See also FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 

United States Office of Education: accrediting activities, 4; 
research activities, 1032 

United State Public Health Service, 443 

United States relations to education, see FEDERAL RELA- 
TIONS TO EDUCATION 

Units of work, see CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Unity, means of in general education, 492 

Universal language, 98 

Universe, statistical, 1272 

Universities, see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Universities, denominational, see CHURCH AND EDUCATION— 
CATHOLIC; CHURCH AND EDUCATION— PROTESTANT 

Universities, research bureaus, 1032 

University council plan for teacher education, 1385 

University extension, see EXTENSION EDUCATION 

University libraries, 693 
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Urban and rural, distinction, 1035 

Urban and rural schools, comparisons, 1041, 1042f 
USAFI, 62, 438 

Utilization of buildings: college, 259; school, 1115 
Utilization of public libraries, 697 

Utilization of school libraries, 705 


Vacation school, 375 

Validity of ratings, 962 

Validity of tests, 1464, 1473 

Value of education, see SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION 

Value of education to society, 326 

Value of education to the individual, 325 

Value of recreation, 1011 

Variability of school groups, 565 

Variance, 1281 

Ventilation: school buildings, 1109; school shops, 582 

Verbal instruction, effect upon behavior, 133 

Veteran students, 1296 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION, 1498-1504: evolution of basic 


laws, 1498; estimating postwar educational enrollment, 
1499; problem of educational facilities, 1500; meeting the 
needs of veteran students, 1501; characteristics of vet- 
erans, 1502. See also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; ARTICU- 
LATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS; FEDERAL RELATIONS TO 
EDUCATION 

Visiting-teacher service, see PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— VIII 

Visual aids, see AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Visual defects, 530 

Visually handicapped, 842. See also SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND 
SPECIAL CLASSES 

Vocabulary, improvement in reading, 996 

Vocabulary, writing: adult, 1249; child, 1250 

Vocabulary burden in textbooks, 996 1479 

Vocabulary development: infancy, 151, 165; beyond in- 
fancy, 166, 389 

Vocabulary (meaning) in reading, 979 

Vocabulary of textbooks: foreign-language, modern, 
2 475; Latin, 655, 657; science, 1139; social studies, 
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Vocational and general cducation, 493 

Vocational area school, 584 

Vocational counseling, see STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—VI 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1504-13: definition, 1504; 
place of vocational education in the educational program, 
1504; cooperative vocational education, 1505; in-service 
training, 1505; development in United States, 1505; fed- 
eral relations to vocational education, 1506, 1509; trade 
analyses, 1508; administration and supervision, 1510; 
private vocational schools, 1510; vocational guidance, 
1511. See also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION; FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION; HOME-ECO- 
NOMICS EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education, part-time cooperative 

579, 1056, 1167, 1505 oe 
Vocational education for Negrocs, 788 
Vocational guidance, 39, 932, 1321, ISH, 1516 
Vocational-industrial educat ¢ INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Vocational information, 1322, 1125 

Vocational interests, 890; co 
students, 787 

Vocational placement, see STUDEN 

Vocational prognosis, 886/ 

Vocational rehabilitation, 439 


students, 1295; Negro 


PERSONNEL WORK—iy 


Vocational vs. cultural education, 267, 1177 
Voluntary reading, see READING—I 
Wartime educational activities of the federal government, 


440 
Weighting test items, 1475 
Winnetka Plan, 375, 568, 569 
Women: education of, see EDUCA 
ment of, see EDUCATION OF Wwe 
wartime training, 343; physical 
EDUCATION 
Women in American society, 343 
Women in armed forces, 61 
Word lists, see FOREIGN LANGUAG 
ING 
Word perception in reading, 975 
Word recognition in reading, 99 
Words of permanent usefulness, 1251 
Words used in writing, 1249} 
Work permits, 296 
Work-type reading, 323, 999 
Workbooks: in mathematics, 72 
Workers’ education, 271, 342, 
Workshops, 1422 
World Federation of Education Associations, 1445 
World integration, 593 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 1445 
World trends in education, 287 
World War II, use of audio-visual materials, 85-87 
WPA, 439, 860 
Writing, see HANDWRITING 
Writing handedness, 522 
Writing vocabulary, see SPELLING 


ON OF WOMEN; employ- 
N; military and other 
Jucation, see PHYSICAL 


MODERN; LATIN; SPELL- 


in socidl studies, 1230 


D EDUCATION—JEWISH 
1513-20: youth popu- 
tions, 1514; education, 
ional guidance, Place- 
1516; health, 1511; 
1518; youth-serving 


Youth organizations, see CHURCH 

YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL, 16- 
lation, 1513; attitudes and asf 
1515; employment, 1516; voca 
ment, and other personnel work, 
recreation, 1517; social adjustment, 
agencies and organizations, 1518 


Zoology, see SCIENCE EDUCATION 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


niques for supervising regular grade teachers, and 
inability to teach a second subject, to command the 
respect of high-school students, and to express them- 
selves well in public. 

Concluding statement. Research in this field has to 
date emphasized testing and laboratory procedures. 
Comparatively few investigators have made a direct 
attack upon instructional problems in the classroom. 
Many teachers of music have resisted the scientific 
approach to their subject, and research can at present 
be regarded as adequate on few if any of the major 
issues in music education. Jensen (61) and Hendrick- 
son (60) have listed problems needing research. The 
following topics are among those on which work is 
most needed: 

1. Musical 
society. 

2. Relationships between music education and social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, and educational 
sociology. 

3. Relationships of music-education programs to 
developmental levels in music; readiness for various 
musical experiences and activities. 

4. A graded approach to learning how to play 
musical instruments. 

5. Measures of musical aptitudes based upon com- 
plex functions and developed with use of factor-analy- 
Sis techniques. 

. 6. Treatment of individual differences in ability to 
sing. 

7. Musical composition by children in school sit- 
uations. 

8. The “sol-fa” approach to reading music; 
“fixed-do” and “movable-do” systems. 

9. Methods of diagnosis and treatment of children 
Who are weak in musical performance. 

: Functioning of music education in out-of-school 
ie, 


needs of members of contemporary 
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NATURE AND NURTURE. The human organism 
at any stage of its development is the product of the 
interaction of hereditary factors (nature) and environ- 
mental factors (nurture). With reference to the 1 
tionships of nature and nurture, a very considera 
body of research data has been built up which 2p- 
proaches the problem on the basis of the followink 
questions: To what extent are observed or 
differences in mental abilities due to hereditary 2 
tors? To what extent are they due to environmen 
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factors? To what extent is family resemblance at- 
fributable to the fact that the members have developed 
from the germinal materials (genes and chromosomes) 
of the same parents? To what extent are they due to 
the fact that parents provide environments which more 
or less are similar for siblings; environments which 
gre consonant, presumably, with their own mental 
and socioeconomic levels? To what extent are indi- 
vidual differences in mental abilities due to differences 
in environmental factors outside the home, such as edu- 
cational opportunities beginning with the nursery 
school? 

Students of the nature-nurture problem have been 
Concerned also with an explanation of the origins of 
differences in mental abilities found, on the average, 
between various socioeconomic groups, occupational 
groups, national groups, and racial groups. Are cer- 
tain populations, on the whole, more able intellectually 
because of superior environmental conditions; or are 
the differences between groups representative of innate 
factors? 

If environmental differences are found to be signifi- 
Cant in accounting for individual differences in mental 
ability, or for group differences, then it is pertinent to 
Ask: What will be the effect of more and improved 
Schooling and of improvement of other environmental 
Conditions upon individuals and groups? 

Individual differences in intelligence. Evidence on 
this subject has been provided principally by two types 
Of studies: (a) children of identical genetic constitu- 
tion, or heredity (identical twins or other identical 
multiple births), and children who have some degree 
Of common genetic constitution (fraternal multiple 
births and ordinary siblings) who have been reared in 
environments which are different; (b) children whose 
Eenetic constitutions are known to be dissimilar (un- 
felated children) but who have been reared in a com- 
Mon environment or in environments which are closely 
Similar. In the first instance, nature is either constant 
(identical multiple births) or is significantly similar 
(other siblings), while nurture varies. In the second 
Instance, nurture is constant or significantly similar, 
While nature is the variable. Thus, final differences in 
the individuals under study may be attributed to the 
Variable factor, either nature or nurture as the case 
May be, since the other factor was held as nearly 
Constant as possible. 

The first type of investigation (heredity identical or 
Similar, environments different) is represented by 
Studies of identical twins, siblings, or parents and their 
Children in which one member of the related pair was 
reared in a home different from that of the other. 
Data for the second type of investigation are obtained 
by studying the resemblances and differences of two or 
More foster children reared in the same home, or of a 
foster child and an “own” child in the same home, or 
by comparing the traits of foster parents and their 


° adopted children. 


It is virtually impossible to achieve complete control, 
An experimental sense, of either the hereditary or 
the environmental factors. (a) When an investigator 
desires to control hereditary factors and vary the en- 


vironmental, the subjects—unless they are identical 
twins or other identical multiple births—will not be 
entirely homogeneous in respect to their genetic con- 
stitutions. Ordinary brothers and sisters, including 
nonidentical twins, although of the same parents, do 
not have identical heredities; for different offspring 
develop from different chromosome structures (carried 
in the ovum and the sperm). In other words, the germ 
cells within each parent vary among themselves in 
regard to their constituent chromosomes and genes. 
When it is the investigator's purpose to vary the en- 
vironments of children of relatively similar or identical 
genetic constitution, it is necessary to bring up these 
children in homes which differ significantly. This 
means (i) that some children are separated from their 
Own parents and reared by foster parents while siblings 
remain with their own parents, or (ii) that siblings are 
reared in different foster homes. In either case, the 
environment provided for each of a pair of siblings 
must be significantly different from the environment 
provided for the other. (b) When, on the other hand, 
an investigator wishes to keep environment constant 
for children whose heredity is different (i.e. unrelated 
children), he can do so only relatively; for it is not 
possible to control and it is extremely difficult to evalu- 
ate the many intraenvironmental factors which vari- 
ously affect individual children within the same group. 
Each child has a unique biography; he may differ from 
others in his permeability to specific environmental 
influences; common phenomena may have for him a 
significance different from that of other children. 
Each child has to react to the other children exclusive 
of himself; by that much, at least, each experiences an 
environment different from that of others. 

Representative studies. In 1925, Muller (15) re- 
ported the characteristics of a pair of 30-year-old 
identical twins who had been separated at the age of 
two weeks and reared apart in environments that had 
much in common in respect to social and material 
aspects but which differed somewhat in educational 
aspects. These twins showed marked correspondence 
in intellectual traits but differed significantly in non- 
intellectual traits. Newman (18), in 1929, reported the 
cases of nine pairs of identical twins reared apart. In 
two cases, the twins were equal, or nearly so, in men- 
tality; in two cases there were moderate intellectual 
differences; in five cases the differences in mentality 
were marked. In traits of emotion and temperament, 
there were three instances of similarity and six of dis- 
similarity. In four instances, the twins were dissimilar 
with respect to both mentality and temperament, while 
in no instance was the pair alike in both respects, 
though three pairs showed only slight disparities. 

In 1928, Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell (6) and 
Burks (5) published their studies on the influence of 
environment upon mental ability. ‘The former re- 
vealed that improved environment has a significant 
effect upon level of mental development, the extent 
of effect being in general dependent upon age when 
environment is changed (the younger, the greater) 
and length of time spent in the new environment dur- 
ing the developmental period. The report by Burks, 
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supplemented by Leaby'’s (13) in 1935, when compared 
with Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell's study, pro- 
vides a good illustration of the difference in viewpoint 
on the problem of nature and nurture. Freeman and 
his collaborators emphasized the importance of en- 
vironmental influences; Burks emphasized the heredi- 
tarian viewpoint, although she granted that “The 
maximal contribution of the best home environment to 
intelligence is about 20 points, or less, and almost 
surely lies between 10 and 30 points.” She also 
granted, conversely, that the most unfavorable kind of 
home environment might depress the intelligence quo- 
tient to the same extent. Such changes, in either 
direction, are of great significance and place in serious 
doubt the position of the strict hereditarian. There are 
at present no means of determining what percentage of 
American children are growing up under such adverse 
conditions as to be deprived of an opportunity for their 
fullest mental development. This is a problem that is 
worthy of the most serious investigation. 

Some students of the problem, e.g. Shuttleworth 
(22), have tried to reduce the findings of nature-nurture 
studies to quantitative terms, attempting to indicate 
what percentage of a person’s intellectual development 
is attributable to heredity and what percentage to 
environment. These attempts, however, have not 
yielded valid results; for it is very doubtful indeed 
whether the premises and assumptions involved in the 
statistical methods used and in the tests employed have 
actually been satisfied in the researches that were 
analyzed. For the present, at any rate, we are not at 
all warranted in making any statements about the per- 
centage of one’s mental abilities contributed by nature 
or by nurture. On the other hand, the important fact 
is that both nature and nurture are significant even 
though the importance of each, in terms of per- 
centages, is now indeterminate and may continue so. 

The foregoing conclusion is supported by the find- 
ings of Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger (18), re- 
ported in 1937, based upon the study of 50 pairs of 
nonidentical (fraternal) twins and 50 pairs of identical 
twins reared together, and on 19 pairs of identical 
twins reared apart. These authors point out that the 
relative contributions of heredity and environment vary 
from pair to pair, depending, within any population, 
upon the range of variation of both the hereditary and 
environmental factors. In other words, in a given 
instance the hereditary factors may be the more signifi- 
cant in determining an individual’s intellectual status, 
while in another the environment might be the more 
significant. We may take two hypothetical illustra- 
tions. First, in the case of a child having an intelli- 
gence quotient of 70, even after most favorable en- 
vironmental conditions have been provided, the genetic 
factor has been the more significant in his low level of 
ability (assuming his mental deficiency is not due to 
prenatal or postnatal accidental conditions). Second, 
in the case of a child whose IQ is 100 but might have 
been 120 or 130 under most favorable conditions of 
environment, the nurtural factors have been the more 
significant. These authors also concluded that, in their 
groups, environmental factors contributed relatively 
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little to variation in physical characteristics, more w 
the intellectual, still more to educational achievement 
and most to personality. 

Blatz and Millichamp (3), who studied the mental 
growth of the Dionne quintuplets, report that these 
individuals, presumably identical, manifest differences 
in emotional and intellectual traits, which they con- 
clude have been environmentally caused. 

Effect of environmental differences, Mental devel- 
opment always takes place in some kind of an environ- 
ment; it is the result of the integrated action of nature 
and nurture. From the accounts of extremely deprived 
children, like the Wild Boy of Aveyron (10), it is clear 
that mental development, as we define and regard it, 
always requires cultural experiences within our form 
of society, since mental ability is measured in terms of 
behavior consistent with our cultural concepts of intel- 
ligent activity. Mental ability, according to our con- 
ception, is seriously limited in its development in 
environments which are markedly different from our 
own. From investigations of groups of deprived or 
isolated children—such as the English canalboat chil- 
dren and gypsy children (8), remote mountain folk (21), 
and relatively restricted rural children everywhere (1) 
— as contrasted with better-advantaged urban children, 
it has been shown that variations in the cultural en- 
vironment, including schooling opportunities, are of 
great significance. 

In the course of approximately the past twenty years, 
a fairly large number of publications—especially from 
the State University of Iowa, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare—have been devoted to the effect of nursery-school 
attendance upon mental development (16, 24, 21). 
Although the published results are not entirely in 
agreement, and the criticisms of statisticians notwith- 
standing (14), the weight of evidence indicates that 
attendance at a modern nursery school has the possi- 
bility of producing appreciable and lasting increases in 
measured mental abilities. Educationally, this fact 
cannot be ignored; for it means that many children can, 
as a result of nursery-school experiences, achieve a 
higher level of mental development than they will 
without such opportunities. Y 

Other investigations have been concerned with varied 
environments of orphanage children and with illegiti- 
mate children placed in superior foster homes (23, 24). 
Here again, although some critics have questioned the 
general findings (28), the evidence strongly indicates 
that intelligence, as commonly conceived in our society 
and as measured, is susceptible, in a significant degree, 
to environmental changes and that hereditary factors 
permit mental development within fairly broad limits. 

A recent publication by Schmidt (19) will no doubt 
occasion many evaluative comments, pro and con, be- 
cause of the spectacular results it reports. This study 
presents an analysis of the personal and social-emo- 
tional needs of 254 boys and girls—ages 12-14 years— 
who were originally classified as feebleminded. 
special experimental educational and social program 
was designed to meet what appeared to be the needs 0 
these boys and girls. Evaluative studies covered 2 
period of three years in the special-school center anda 
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five-year postschool follow-up. Gains in educational 
achievement were very large; at the termination of the 
cight-year period only 7.2 per cent of the boys and 
girls were classifiable as feebleminded, on the basis of 
psychological retests. This study must be interpreted 
with considerable caution; it is very doubtful whether 
these boys and girls actually raised their levels of 
intelligence. But there is no doubt that as a result of 
the creation for them of an improved educational, 
social, and emotional environment, their mental effec- 
tiveness, their manifestations of mental ability, and 
their performances were strikingly improved. This 
study indicates, therefore, that many boys and girls 
can be spuriously classified as mentally deficient, due 
to unfortunate and deeply rooted environmental 
factors. 

Differences between average intelligence levels of 
occupational groups. Explanations of measured differ- 
ences in average intelligence of children whose parents 
are in each of the several occupational levels have been 
of two kinds. The first states that parents in the lower 
occupations are, as a group, of inferior mental status 
and that, through the operations of the factor of 
heredity, it is to be expected that their children will be 
inferior as a group. The higher one goes in the occu- 
pational hierarchy, it is held, the higher will be the 
intelligence of parents and children, as a result of the 
influence of genetic factors. The second explanation 
holds that the limits are broad within which mental 
ability of children may develop and that the nurtural 
Value of environment is significantly related to the 
parent's occupation. Hence children of parents of 
lower occupational levels, on the whole, do not have 
the necessary opportunities to develop their intellectual 
potentialities to the fullest, 

In view of the very considerable overlapping of 
mental abilities between children of the several occu- 
pational levels, and in view of the fact that all levels of 
mentality are found among children of parents in each 
of the occupational levels, the important educational 
fact is that the occupation and economic level of a 
child’s family does not provide a basis upon which to 
LE the educational promise of any given child. 
হু Et to this aspect of the nature-nurture problem, 
IR 16: Cases of twins, foster children, and those 
io a in impoverished environments, the two fac- 
Ht Er Sj viewed as operating together in producing 
Ron Product called intelligence. For detailed dis- 
CG see items 1, 7, 12, 16, 17 and 25 in the 

ography. 

Intelligence in relation to racial and national origins. 
EERE problem has broad ramifications, 
i লন to the question of Whether there are some 
Js er groups which are “by nature” intel- 
SSE LD Ne to others. On this issue much non- 
i ips ele Ey political Propaganda have been issued. 
suhlioyr Re it od necessary to distinguish between 
CREDLE os race.’ There is no such group, for 
হট A k an English, or a French, or a German, or 
aioe রে Trace. These are, for the most part, 
of the HE Eroups of a single race, the “white” stem 

luman species, plus minorities (by no means 
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“pure”) of the other races: namely, black and yellow- 
brown. Nor are there “Nordic,” “Alpine,” or “Medi- 
terranean” races. These are subgroups (and, again, 
by no means “pure") of the “white” race. 

Attempts to establish the “natural” intellectual in- 
feriority of some races (colors) and nations have 
proved scientifically unsuccessful. For example, the 
average mental levels of North American Indians, as 
a group, and of American Negroes, as a group, as 
measured by psychological tests, have generally been 
found to be lower than the average mental level of the 
white population of the United States. But these 
results can be said to hold only under present environ- 
mental conditions, beginning in the prenatal period and 
including factors of health and nutrition, especially in 
infancy. Also significant are factors of cultural and 
intellectual nurture from the beginning of the infant's 
activity, as well as the factors of economic status and 
opportunities for formal education. There are at 
present manifest differences in the averages of mental 
ability as between Indian and Negro groups, on the 
one hand, and the white group, on the other; but it 
remains to be demonstrated that these average differ- 
ences are “natural” or due to differences in genetic 
factors of a racial kind. At present there is no justifi- 
cation for assuming that physical differences of a racial 
sort (skin color, hair texture, shape of head, eye-color) 
have any necessary correlation with intelligence level 
(7, 16). 

Attempts to establish the existence of “natural” dif- 
ferences between average intelligence levels of national 
groups (especially as represented in the United States) 
have likewise proved unsuccessful. When groups of 
different national origins were studied in the United 
States, it was found that there are some’ differences in 
average mental levels. But analysis has shown that 
the groups having lower ratings had developed in 
inferior educational and cultural environments. Fur- 
thermore, it has been shown that national and “racial” 
subgroup differences are of no significance in relation 
to intelligence; but environmental differences are (2, 
9, 11). 

Differences within any national group are enor- 
mously greater than average differences between any 
two such groups. Though average differences in meas- 
ured mental ability exist between groups of different 
national origins under present conditions, the same 
explanation applies as in the evaluations of Indian and 
Negro average intelligence levels; that is, differences 
are attributable to the very marked disparities in all 
aspects of environment in which the groups have devel- 
oped rather than to genetic factors. This interpretation 
is shared by most present-day students of the problem, 
although there are some who still maintain that the 
explanation is to be found in innate racial and national 
differences (16). 

As our national economic and cultural levels are 
raised, we may expect the national level of intelligence 
to be raised. Fifty years ago, when a small fraction of 
American children attended high school and a much 
smaller fraction entered college, there were propor- 
tionately many fewer mentalities developed to the 
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levels warranted by their potentialities. Since the end 
of World War Il, college and university enrollment 
has about doubled prewar numbers; by 1960, it is 
estimated, enrollment in higher education should be 
about four times as large as in 1941, if necessary 
economic and educational facilities are provided for all 
who are capable of higher education. 

See also RACIAL AND NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN 
MENTAL TRAITS. 

Conclusions. The separation of developmental fac- 
tors into the hereditary and the environmental is un- 
warranted; for both operate together and one is incon- 
ceivable without the other. The extent and form of 
mental development depend upon an individual’s 
genetic potentialities and upon the quality of his 
environment during the developmental period, par- 
ticularly during infancy and childhood. There is an 
Optimum period for the nurture and development of 
one's potentialities, the development of which may be 
aborted or limited by impoverished or unfavorable 
environments. This view does not minimize the 
Significance of a genetic element in individual develop- 
ment; but it does assert that environmental factors are 
an integral part of the process of development. 

Intelligence is not a static condition; it is not a mere 
reservoir of force or energy waiting to be exercised. 
It is, on the contrary, a term which symbolizes dif- 
ferent degrees of competence in behavior as manifested 
in certain more or less complex problems which human 
beings encounter. Thus, we can evaluate a person’s 
intelligence only. by what he does in certain types of 
situations within which intelligent behavior must be 
manifested. No doubt the “average man” of a century 
ago achieved in learning and skill what was then 
believed to be close to the maximum of human 
capacity in general; and it is probable that school and 
college courses of study of fifty years ago were then 
regarded as sufficient to tax the mentalities of their 
students. Yet high-school and college students today 
deal with and learn concepts and acquire information 
well beyond the achievements of their nineteenth- 
century predecessors; and it is conceivable that future 
generations of students will take in their stride 
materials and concepts which today are regarded 
as beyond the reach of all but the “intellectual 
aristocracy.” Enlightened democratic social and edu- 
cational practices, therefore, will seek to furnish every 
individual with developmental conditions which are as 
near optimal as possible, not because such conditions 
will change genetic potentialities of the progenies of 
these individuals but because in no other Way can it 
be known, at present, to what extent an individuals 
abilities are capable of developing.* The earlier the 
Optimum conditions are provided and the longer they 
are continued, the less will be “the limitations im- 
posed by nature.” 

FRANK S. FREEMAN 
GLADYS C. SCHWESINGER, 1941 Edition 


1 There are a few minor exceptions to this statement; 
e.g. those young children who are definitely diagnosed as 
mentally defective types, such as, in particular, the cretin, 
the mongoloid, and a few others. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. This designation is de- 
scriptive of separate educational structures that have 
grown out of varying degrees of racial segregation in 
the United States. As an area of research Negro edu- 
cation encompasses not only the search for facts rela- 
tive to these educational structures but also inquiries 
into the social, economic, and psychological causes of 
the educational provisions that have developed and 
the effects upon the persons involved. The increasing 
volume of research into aspects of the effect of segre- 
gated social and educational structures on human 
personality suggests a trend to identify this area as one 
of social pathology in a democracy. 

Bibliographies and general sources. The Negro Year 
Book (251) is a pioneer accumulation of data and 
bibliographies. Vol. I, 1912; Vol. Il, 1914-15; Vol. 
IV, 1916-17; Vol. VI, 1921-22; Vol. VIL 1925-26; 
Vol. VII, 1931-32; Vol. IX, 1937-38; and Vol. X, 
1941-46 are especially helpful. 

Work's Bibliography of the Negro (271) remains the 
best and most comprehensive compilation on the sub- 
ject for the years prior to its publication (1928), but 
it is chiefly valuable in historical research. The United 
States Office of Education has covered the field selec- 
FS in general and in specific publications (24, 31, 


Current bibliographical references have received 
comprehensive treatment since the Journal of Negro 
Education began publication in 1932. Knox (148) has 
tendered a valuable service in the Journal through 
treatment of “The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research” in annual surveys of published and un- 
Published materials. The Journal also, through its re- 
Views and special departments covering the fields of 
Tural, vocational, and higher education, is an indis- 
pensable instrument of research. Thompson as editor 
has in this field done as distinguished service to the 
Cause of research in education as could be duplicated in 
any other field. r 

Many studies with significant implications for the 
education of Negroes have been carried out under the 
direction of students in other fields. Such general 
Sociological treatments as those of Johnson (131, 132) 
and Frazier (94) include valuable material on the 
Personality and the social and economic environment 
of Negro children and adolescents and other problems 
Meaningful for the educative process. In like fashion 
Sociological journals and bibliographies detailing re- 
Search on the Negro are likely to yield material of im- 
Portance, 
en) of the Older historical research is found in 
a Volumes dificult of access, and many current 
ho ক 2re unpublished. Dunlap (79), Howe (120), 
eve (204), and Spingarn (231) are among those who 
a ‘escribed special collections in which such ma- 
Bales is found. Special and unpublished bibliogra- 
Hs ERAN) materials, and other valuable sources 

© been the special interest of several agencies. 


Among these may be listed the Fisk University Depart- 
ment of Social Science; the Division of Research and 
Statistics of Tuskegee Institute; the Moorland Collec- 
tion of Howard University; the Schomburg Collection 
of the New York City 135th Street Library (Dr. Doro- 
thy G. Williams, Curator); and the vast material ac- 
cumulated by the Carnegie-Myrdal Study of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

So difficult is it to dissociate the Negro from Ameri- 
can life that the research student must keep constantly 
in mind, particularly where problems of a social and 
economic nature are concerned, that valuable informa- 
tion and studies with significance for the education of 
Negroes may appear in context that apparently has no 
direct reference at all to the problems of this minority 
race. 

Racial attitudes. Recent research shows a decided 
trend to study the educative effects of segregated social 
structures upon human attitudes and personalities. 
Park (194) may be credited with giving major impetus 
to this development. To Park, racial prejudices and 
other attitudes are directly derivative from the physical 
fact of difference between racial groups. Prejudice 
between “racial” groups of the same color arises from 
various cultural differences induced by the history of 
the respective groups; and it is always learned. Race 
prejudice toward the Negro may be more marked and 
more persistent because of the “higher visibility” of the 
Negro and the difficulty of assimilating him. 

Research in racial attitudes has been (a) historical 
and (b) experimental, the latter using a variety of test- 
ing devices. 

Doyle (72) gives a historical description of the mores 
and folkways in the South that have established a 
pattern for behavior governing both racial groups. 
Kellogg and Eagleson (144) and Ferguson (86) have 
essayed theoretical analyses of racial attitudes in line 
with Park’s conceptions. Baker (4) reported the history 
of efforts, within and without the school, to use definite 
techniques to affect racial opinions. 

There is a rapidly growing body of literature in 
which varied devices for measuring racial attitudes are 
reported. Horowitz (118) has given in great detail and 
precision the results of the growth of attitudinal 
clusters in the minds of white children toward Negroes. 
Katz and Braly (143) used a questionnaire and a 
multiple-choice test devised by Robinson, and their re- 
sults supported the hypothesis that racial prejudice is 
a generalized set of attitudes of a high degree of con- 
sistency, including emotional responses to race names, 
a belief in typical characteristics associated with race 
names, and an evaluation of such traits. Smith (230) 
used the Thurstone Scale; sectional differences were 
found among the white students studied, and reactions 
from a group of Indian students included showed little 
difference from the white attitudinal structure. Samuel- 
son (222) describes the possibility of detailed analysis 
of one person’s attitudes through the use of a question- 
naire circulated by the National Research Center. 
Langhorne (151) studied sectional differences through 
a questionnaire; the amount of college education ap- 
peared to have no effect on the attitudes toward 
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Negroes surveyed, although Southern white girls ap- 
peared to be more “liberal” than Southern white male 
students. 

A scale used by Holmes (115) in four colleges, in- 
cluding a Pennsylvania college, one Negro college, and 
two white colleges in the South, revealed the obvious: 
that the Pennsylvania and Negro college students had 
more “liberal” attitudes than did students at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

No racial differences appeared in a study of 2315 
white and Negro children and parents asked to rank 
24 varieties of behavior. This study (241) indicated 
that the mental-hygiene evaluation of behavior is 
moving away from the social criterion of adjustment 
toward evaluation in terms of its effect on the develop- 
ing personality. Blake and Dennis (9) have studied the 
rate of development of stereotypes concerning Negroes 
in Virginia white children. 

Shannon (228) has been followed by Davis (65) and 
Meltzer (178) in studying the racial attitudes of 
Negroes toward white persons and toward their own 
group. 

Marks (172), Ford (89), and Hinckley (112) have re- 
ported technical problems in standardizing scales to 
measure racial attitudes. Manske (171), Reckless and 
Bingen (213), and Schlorff (225) reported experiments 
with the modification of racial attitudes through direct 
instruction; there is consensus that the attitudes of 
teachers are immediately reflected in student attitudes. 
Droba (73) gives negative evidence of the effect of 
direct education upon attitudes toward Negroes. 

Personality traits. There has been a sharp increase 
in studies of the effect of segregated institutions upon 
personality. Such studies cover both the legally 
Separated sections in the South and the areas in the 
North and West where segregation persists by the force 
of custom. For years it has been recognized that the 
steady influx of Negro migrants retards the process of 
assimilation in Northern public schools and in other 
institutional adjustments. More recently attention has 
been drawn to the fact that a high incidence of 
economic and social disorganization is characteristic 
of the Negro school population, North and South 
alike. 

Four decades ago students, like Odum (190), believed 
that the disorganization of the Northern urban Negro 
population, as manifested in the children of the Trace, 
Was due to ineradicable and inherited deficiencies of 
mind and body. More recently Odum and others have 
sought a better explanation in the pressures of a 
degenerative milieu. Following Park, Stonequist (236) 
developed the theory of the “marginal man”—the con- 
cept of the man whose personality might either be 
stimulated or destroyed between the orbits of the white 
and the Negro communities. 

We owe to Davis (61), Warner (254), and their co- 
Workers, a fresh insight into personality problems of 
Negro youth. Conceiving the American population to 
be stratified in discrete social classes, the Negro popula- 
tion is further separated by a caste line, while internally 
presenting the same pattern of class stratification 
characteristic of the general population. Negro chil- 
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dren are therefore exposed to the pressures of both 
the class and the caste systems upon their personalities. 

A number of sociologists have similarly added more 
light to our understanding of the personality Problems 
of Negro and white youth, across race lines, than had 
come before from conventional pedagogical studies. 
Powdermaker (207) applied to a Mississippi com- 
munity the techniques of social anthropology; while 
unsympathetic to the theory of caste, the net result is 
to give an enlightening picture of social structures 
affecting personality. 

Frazier (91, 93, 94) developed various indexes of 
Social disorganization, such as juvenile delinquency 
and the incidence of illegitimacy, according to the 
ecological pattern of urban development. His findings 
show progressively more successful accommodation on 
the part of the Negro population as one moves toward 
the periphery of a large city; the recent migrants cluster 
in the deteriorated slum sections and show excessively 
high indexes of disorganization, while the older and 
more successful migrants have established, further out 
from the center of the city, communities where rates 
for various types of disorganization approximate those 
found in middle-class white neighborhoods. 

‘The remarkable series of studies on youth problems 
sponsored by the American Council on Education in- 
cluded five dealing specifically with Negro youth. 
‘These studies have defined techniques and concepts 
entirely new in research of this kind. Johnson (134), 
in studying two thousand Negro youth in eight rural 
“black belt” counties, carried on an investigation of the 
force of the social milieu on human beings as well as 
On institutions. 

Reid (218), in the same series. emphasized the con- 
flicts in which Negro youth were involved. Frazier 
(95), studying Negro youth in the middle states, in- 
cluded a foreword by Harry Stack Sullivan, psy- 
chiatrist, in which the Negro youth is seen 8s 8 
“scapegoat” upon whom white persons project their 
privately condemned faults. In a study of Chicago 
youth by Warner, Junker, Buford, and Adams (254), 
the assistance of a psychiatrist was employed in in- 
terpreting interviews with one thousand cases, set also 
into the patterns of “class” and “caste.” 

Davis and Dollard (62) picture the Negro youth oe 
learning at an early age the economic and social re- 
strictions upon him as a lower-caste person. These 
restrictions are maintained by powerful threats of the 
White society, and the Negro child soon learns that any 
effort to rise out of his caste position will be be 
punished. The Negro youth, however, does 10 
acquiesce in his caste status, but develops resentments, 
defenses, and aggressions. pty 

As in the case of racial attitudes, evaluation Fe 
ments for the measurement of personality traits affecte 
by race are increasing in use. Sunne (237) was i 
pioneer in this field of research; Patrick (196), Bren 
man (16), Engle (85), and Johnson (135) are among 
other investigators. FE 

Racial titan in textbooks. An unpublished 
master’s thesis by Reddick (216) remains one a hy 
best studies in this field. Considering the materia. 
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Southern history texts calculated to have an unfavor- 
able effect upon the self-respect of Negro students, 
Reddick believes that many textbook writers could be 
indicted as agents of Negrophobia, not only because 
of what was said of the race but also because of 
omissions. In spite of the economic, social, and 
numerical importance of the Negro population in 
American history, he reported that space counts 
showed frequent omissions of pertinent facts relative to 
Negroes, greatest emphasis on the Negro as a slave, 
adherence to all of the stereotypes regarding racial 
characteristics, and an almost complete omission of 
any reference to worthy achievements of the Negro 
people or to the more distinguished leaders of the race. 

Reddick’s survey was made in 1932; Carpenter (37) 
in 1941 examined 86 representative textbooks for both 
elementary and secondary schools, written by North- 
erners and Southerners. Analyzing these works by 
historical periods, Carpenter found that it was not until 
the period from 1931-1937 that an approach to a 
diminished chauvinism was made, either in books 
written by Negroes or in texts prepared by white 
persons. The books generally weighted their treatment 
of the Negro in the same pattern discovered by 
Reddick. 

History of Negro education. Research in the history 
of schools for Negro children has been too extensive 
for any summary to be attempted, beyond a listing of 
selected studies that have met the highest canons of 
historical research and exemplify a host of others 
Which have been made. 

In 1830 Andrews (3) published The History of the 
New York African Free Schools from Their Establish- 
ment in 1787 to the Present Time. Since 1830 his- 
torians have found the story of Negro education a 
fruitful field for research. DuBois’ 1901 publication 
(74), including historical facts in a general description, 
is an important reference, as is the invaluable descrip- 
tion by Mayo (174) of the work of Northern churches 
in educational endeavors for Negroes in the Recon- 
struction Period. Noble’s account of Negro schools in 
Mississippi (186) was the first to give a detailed state- 
ment of the political background of the educational 
structure and to emphasize the role of racial attitudes 
in legislative struggles; it remains one of the best treat- 
ments of the subject in a historical essay. Swint (238) 
has given a fairly objective treatment to the con- 
troversial record of Northern “missionary” teachers in 
the South during the Reconstruction Period. Woodson 
(270) has written a definitive history of the education 
of Negroes in the period prior to 1861. Dabney’s 
Monumental work (54) is an example of the incidental 
treatment of the education of the Negro in a general 
treatise. Clement (39) and Davis (66) produced two 
excellent state histories that have been followed by a 
host of researches of less value and comprehensiveness. 
Bede (8) and Huggins (121) covered the contribution 
of the Catholic Church to the education of Negroes 
With scholarly care, while Leavell (153) and Butler 
(22) made valuable researches in the history of phil- 
anthropic efforts to aid in the education of Negroes. 
Bond (11, 12) has given an economic interpretation to 


educational structures for Negroes that has attracted 
some attention. Montgomery (181), Preston (208), 
and Wormley (272) have, in studies of the education of 
Negroes in the District of Columbia, furnished ex- 
amples of painstaking, detailed historical effort. 
Wright (273) wrote a history of Negro schools in New 
Jersey that is in many ways a classic description of 
alternating cycles of public opinion regarding segre- 
gated institutions. 

Educational points of view. Some fifty years ago 
there raged in Negro educational circles what was 
known as the “Washington-DuBois” controversy. 
Washington proposed the industrial education of the 
Negro with special attention to the education of the 
masses for self-sustenance; DuBois argued that em- 
phasis should be placed upon the education of the 
“talented tenth” of the race, since, in his opinion, the 
progress of any group stemmed principally from its 
leaders, distinguished in ability and training. 

Whether either of these points of view might be 
dignified as a “philosophy of education” is debatable. 
In the sense that a “philosophy of education” is 
ordinarily regarded, neither would qualify. Writing 
in 1932 DuBois (77) referred to Washington's point of 
view as one of superb common sense and observed that 
at the time of the controversy neither he nor Washing- 
ton could foresee the immense changes in life which 
would be effected by the mechanization of industry. 
Johnson (130) has pointed out that Washington's 
position was not without a tinge of that delicate 
strategy by which Negroes have practiced the survival 
techniques of a minority group and have espoused 
opinions calculated to temper the storm to the shorn 
lamb. 

If a “philosophy of education” may be regarded as a 
rational and systematic effort to construct a logical 
justification for a proposed structure, all writers on the 
subject begin with expressed hopes for eventual 
equalitarianism, but they are increasingly aware of the 
immense inertia of the social structure which stands 
in the way of the achievement by the Negro in the 
American social order of such full participation as 
might theoretically be warranted (133). Considered 
thought today among Negroes recognizes the current 
fact that Negroes are a minority group occupying 
an inferior status in the culture. Parallel is the 
wholesale acceptance of the theory of democracy. 
Obviously the fact and the theory conflict. A minority 
cannot change its status by the mere act of taking 
thought. Norcana minority change its schools, as in- 
struments of a theory of equalitarianism, so long as 
those schools, like the minority itself, are dominated 
by a majority unwilling to face the prospect of racial 
equalitarianism. Washington, according to Johnson 
(130), was an educational realist. What could not be 
done by direct action, he sought by indirection and by 
strategy. In another paper Johnson (133) has posed 
this question and suggested that Negro schools need 
to be realistic and to make adaptations to the facts of 
inequality with all the implications they present for 
modified curriculums, methods, and devices. 

Various studies have been conducted as a result of 
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the growing popularity among educators of the realistic 
point of view. In suggesting adaptations, it has been 
pointed out that, even aside from racial considerations, 
the persistence of outworn curriculums for a disad- 
vantaged population is formalism of the worst kind. 
Thomasson’s survey (240) of the content of instruction 
in six rural counties in North Carolina disclosed an 
utter lack of appreciation by either teachers or curricu- 
lum makers of the need for adapting programs to the 
needs, experiences, or interests of the students. Colson 
(43) and Nelson (184) showed similar disjunctions 
between the content of instruction and existing needs. 
More recently Alexander (2) has analyzed the Virginia 
curriculum in terms of the needs of the Negro popula- 
tion in an admirable manner. 

General aspects of schools for Negroes. LEGAL 
STATUS. In 1871 the problem posed by the admission 
of four million ex-slaves to the duties, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship resulted in early 
attempts to define the legal status of education for the 
Negro population. The work of a Congressional Com- 
mittee (252) faced with the problem in relation to the 
District of Columbia includes the first collection of 
material on the subject. Forty years later Stephenson 
(235), in reviewing the entire gamut of racial dis- 
criminations tolerated by, or confirmed in, American 
Iaw, devoted much space to a review of discriminatory 
educational legislation. Stephenson’s work was not re- 
peated for nearly twenty years. 

Partially as a result of the great influx of Negroes 
into Northern and border states after the First World 
War, the question of separate schools for Negro chil- 
dren became again a matter of interest in those 
sections; and organized effort by Negroes to test alleged 
cases of discrimination in the North soon spread to 
border and to Southern states. The result has been a 
considerable literature dealing ‘with the subject. 

A summarization of this material is to be found in 
the Fourth Yearbook of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, with several articles surveying the results of re- 
Search on the subject. ‘The successful prosecution of a 
case filed by Donald Murray against the University of 
Maryland, by which the plaintiff was granted right of 
entry into the university’s law school (246), and a later 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Lloyd Gaines against the University of 
Missouri (233), might be said to have opened the 
floodgates both of research and of litigation in these 
matters. It is generally agreed in these investigations 
(245) that the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is the most important lever for attacks upon 
allegedly discriminatory legislation, although Edwards 
(81) pointed out that this amendment has been used 
much more fruitfully by corporations than by the 
Negroes whom it was supposed to defend. 

Among the peculiarities of separative legislation in 
the states is a provision in Delaware establishing a 

° Separate school system for Moors; one in New Mexico 
stating that descendants of the Spanish people shall 
never be segregated except by vote of the people; and 
decisions in Mississippi classifying Chinese as colored 
people. For purposes of enforcing such legislation, the 
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definitions made by the courts 2s to what is a “colored” 
person are so varied as to make a general Tule im. 
possible; ancestry, color, and community status are 
among the usual characteristics set forth. Tn addition 
to Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Mongolians, Moors, 
Eskimos, and others have been affected by segregating 
legislation from time to time. 

Peterson (199) tabulated 113 cases involving alleged 
discriminatory educational legislation affecting Negroes 
from 1865 to 1935. Of these the plaintiffs were 
Successful in 49 and unsuccessful in 64. This sum- 
mary provides a valuable frame of reference for further 
study. Guinn (169) has summarized the history of 
efforts by Negroes in Maryland to attempt equalization 
of educational facilities through resort to the courts. 
Savage (223) made a similar review for Missouri for 
the years 1865 to 1890. Clement (40) has recently 
brought together an account of the status of legislation 
regarding the provision of graduate and professional 
education for Negroes. 

The courts have generally held that the states may 
segregate racial groups as a result of their police power 
and in the protection of the public welfare. However, 
in the Gaines case, as before, the courts have also held 
that the separate schools must be equivalent. 

“MIXED” VERSUS SEPARATE SCHOOLS. The paradox 
that American schools, ostensibly based upon free and 
equal participation by all men in the instruments of 
national culture, should afford the spectacle in many 
sections of the country of a separate and distinct 
system Of public schools for each of two races, has not 
failed to attract the interest of many investigators, 
The euphemism, “dual school system,” sometimes em- 
ployed to describe this paradox, is here given in its 
more common form, “separate schools,” as contrasted 
with “mixed schools,” or schools attended by members 
of both races. 

C. H. Thompson (245) regards the separate school as 
the essential nub of race relations. He identified 
numerous varieties of racial separation in the schools 
ranging from compulsory separation by statute or COn- 
stitutional mandate to mandatory provisions against 
separate schools. He pointed out that, even. where 
separate schools were forbidden by law, the residential 
segregation of Negroes had worked toward the de- 
velopment of a separate system in fact. According 
to Thompson, the separate school for Negroes is In 
variably inferior to schools for white children in 8 
indexes of school efficiency—expenditures, yg 
salaries, buildings, and equipment. Such indexes © 
state school efficiency as Phillips’ (200), by nel 
the gross inferiority of the Negro separate school, fail 
to indicate that the important differentials in the bos 
vision of education at public expense are to be foun. f 
not as between sections, but as between the two ৰ 
groups in the South. If expenditures and other index i 
were broken down by race in the South, a Th 
smaller differential would be found to exist betw 
schools for white children in rural areas in the No 
and Middle West and in the South. A Sec 
differential, according to McCuistion (163), would 
be found to exist, however. 
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CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN 
THE NORTH. Pechstein (197) and Logan (157) have 
surveyed the extent of racial segregation in Northern 
and border cities. Boyer (14) reported the activities 
of 2 school in a Northern city—Philadelphia—in which 
slightly more than three fourths of the enrollment was 
Negro and investigated the possibilities of such a 
school making an effective approach to the problems 
peculiar to a segregated Negro community in such a 
Wright (273) reported the development of 


city. 

separate schools in New Jersey. Price (211) has 
pointed out that the separate school, on a voluntary 
basis, rather than by mandate, is believed by many 


Negroes to present a unique opportunity for the solu- 
tion of racial problems and the development of a 
sounder psychological setting for the growth of the 
personality of the Negro child. 

The unique experience of the Cincinnati public- 
school system with this problem has stimulated 
numerous and excellent studies, principally at the 
University of Cincinnati, though unpublished. The 
Cincinnati schools are in part separate, in part “mixed.” 
Pechstein (197) used standard tests and other means of 
measurement to establish the thesis that Negro children 
Succeed as well in the one type as in the other. 

FINANCING SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. In 
1901 BuBois (74) called attention to the widespread 
differentials in expenditures for the education of Ne- 
groes which were then developing in the South. Eight 
years later, when these differentials had reached their 
peak, Coon (47) made a highly interesting investigation 
Which revealed that Negro patrons were paying in taxes 
more money than was being spent for their schools— 
a finding that ran counter to current arguments of 
politicians in the South to the effect that the cost of 
educating Negro children was an excessive burden to 
White persons. This racial distribution of taxes con- 
tinued to appear in all discussion of educational dif- 
ferentials in the South. 

Norton's study (188) of comparative ability to sup- 
port schools has conclusively established the economic 
inability of the South to support education on a basis 
comparable with other sections of the nation. Mec- 
Cuistion (163) has given this finding special application 
In reviewing the difficulties involved in financing two 
School systems in the South. Comparative studies 
between sections have in some instances considered the 
number of white and Negro children in estimating 
educational responsibility, but investigators have failed 
to recognize the immense differentials between ex- 
Penditures for Negroes and whites which would make 
less impressive a comparison between the support ex- 
tended to white schools in the South and to schools 
Benerally in the North. Bond (10) suggested that the 
Practice of counting Negro children whenever educa- 
tional load was considered, but of discounting them 
When expenditures were made, gave a definite “cash 
Value” to Negro children in the section. 

Trby (124) developed a scheme for a state system of 
finance for Arkansas which he believed would permit 
that state, even with scant economic resources, to give 
adequate support both to its Negro and to its white 
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schools. He believed, as others have, that much of the 
difficulty in the South is due to antiquated machinery 
of taxation for the support of schools as well as to a 
failure to tap and organize existing sources of revenue 
efficiently. 

In general, as Harris (106) has shown, the cost of 
high-school education compares much more favorably 
When the two races are considered than does the cost 
of elementary schools. This is, however, as much due 
to the small size of Negro high schools and the high 
cost of maintaining such institutions for a small popula- 
tion as to increased interest in the education of 
Negroes on this level. Equalization laws recently 
enacted in the South have served to alleviate racial dis- 
crimination in the use of state funds for educational 
purposes. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. The existence of 
the Negro population as a sort of semicaste and the 
provision of separate educational systems for the edu- 
cation of the race have created problems of administra- 
tion and supervision unique in America. Politically 
the administrative and supervisory officials of both 
white and Negro systems are responsible for their con- 
tinuation in office only to their white clientele. Negro 
patrons, as Clark (38) shows, have no share generally 
in the formulation of policies and exercise influence 
only by personal contacts with white officials and in- 
fluential citizens. 

Cooke's excellent thesis (45) reflects the problems 
arising from this stituation in a typical Southern state. 
Neither city nor county superintendents give suf- 
ficient time to their Negro schools. The attitudes of 
superintendents reflect a general conviction that cur- 
riculums for the two races should be different, not only 
because of the lower social and economic status of the 
Negro but also from a deep-seated conviction, com- 
mon to the culture, that the mentality of Negro chil- 
dren differs structurally from that of white children. 
Cook also pointed out, however, that many differences 
shown in the work and attitudes of superintendents 
were due to the lack of funds and the pressure of their 
responsibilities for their articulate—and voting—white 
constituency, and not to prejudiced attitudes. 

In another setting Boyer (14) attempted the applica- 
tion of the principles of “efficiency underlying scientific 
management in industry” to a school in a Northern 
community having a predominant Negro enrollment. 
The difficulties of making such an application were 
found in inadequate funds for building properly to 
meet the needs of an underprivileged economic class 
and the inflexibility of the curriculum in the face of 
the differential needs of this population. 

In many counties in the South the ineffective super- 
vision extended to Negro schools described by Cooke 
(45) has been supplemented by the “supervising Jeanes 
teachers,” whose extensive employment has been stim- 
ulated by the Jeanes Fund (now Southern Education 
Foundation). This situation has provided an oppor- 
tunity fOr numerous investigations. Of these Caliver’s 
(27) deserves front rank. Brewton (17) gives an excel- 
lent description of the extent of this work, and the 
study by Jones (139) reflects the viewpoint of a person 
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free from the immediate perspective of American 
affairs. 

Brewton found that the Jeanes supervising teachers 
provided more professional supervision for Negro 
schools than the existing system of politically ap- 
pointed superintendents could provide for white 
schools. However, the Negro-school supervisor had 
frequently to assume administrative responsibilities 
Which normally would have been the function of the 
school superintendent. There was, continued Brewton, 
an urgent need for the Negro supervisors to give 
greater guidance, better professional assistance, and 
more encouragement to teachers of small rural schools. 
There was an encouraging tendency, on the part of 
local school authorities, to give greater financial sup- 
port to the employment of supervisors. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES. The Seventh Yearbook of the Journal of 
Negro Education is devoted to the relationships that 
have existed between federal agencies and institutions 
enrolling Negro students. Lane (150) traced the his- 
torical development of such relationships; Daniel and 
Miller (58) reported the degree to which Negroes par- 
ticipated in the program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration; Weaver (257), the assistance rendered to 
school building by various new agencies of the govern- 
ment; Oxley (193), the work of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; Bond (13), the work of the government 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority project; Long (160), 
the control and support of public education in the 
District of Columbia; Reid (217), the structure and 
comparative effectiveness of governmental educational 
effort touching Negroes in the territories and outlying 
possessions; and Knox (147) and Phillips (201) re- 
viewed the work of special educational programs of the 
federal government in their relations to Negroes. One 
of the Staff Studies of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation bears the title Special Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion (261). 

All these studies show discrimination in the provi- 
sion of federal funds for the education of Negroes 
different only in degree from that practiced in the 
states maintaining separate schools. The relationships 
Of the federal government to Howard University repre- 
sent a special case, unique in governmental appropria- 
tions. The question of federal aid is particularly 
pertinent to the cause of the education of Negroes, 
inasmuch as it is patent that with the limited resources 
of Southern states only national equalization can possi- 
bly help supplement existing funds available in the 
sections where the greatest numbers of Negroes are 
located and where limited resources make continued 
diversion of funds from Negro to white schools a 
matter of expected course for generations to come. 

Elementary education. Although nearly one half 
of the total Negro elementary-schoo] enrollment is in 
rural schools in the South, the general neglect of the 
educational problems involved is mirrored in the ab- 
sence of good research. The two best studies are by 
Caliver (27, 30). He showed that the availability of 
Schools to the Negro rural population was poor. 
Thirty-nine per cent of Negro rural children lived two 
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miles or more from school, and transportation facil: 
were practically nil. The pupil mortality was 
tremely high; out of one hundred entrants, only 
reached the eighth grade. The median annual s 
in one-teacher schools for Negroes was $346, com ২ 
pared to a median of $883 for white teachers in the 
same general section. Caliver regarded training and. 
Salary as the two most important features next to avail 
ability in determining the character of the Negro rural 
school. Despite the aid of the Rosenwald Fund build. 
ings were inadequate; equipment was POOF; accessories 
were few; and the supervising Jeanes teachers w 
overloaded and underpaid and had little time for any- 
thing in the way of supervision after handling the. 
clerical details shifted to them by the offices of super- 
intendents. 

Cooke (45) referred to the paradox arising from the 
pattern of racial discrimination in allocating funds. 
Where the Negro rural population is dense, schools 
relatively plentiful, but the attendance is poor; the. 
Plantation system is not one to encourage persistence 
in school.. Where the Negro population is sparse, th 
cost of providing adequate buildings and teachers 
relatively much higher. ie) 

Thomasson (240), Carney (36), Daniel (56), and. 
Embree (84) have called attention to the unsuitability 
of the traditional formal instruction now found in. 
Negro rural schools and the necessity of revising cons. 
tent and method in the light of the needs, experien 
and interests of the children. Such revisions mu 
await the provision of better salaries which, it is ho) 
will in turn attract superior teachers. i” 

COMPARATIVE INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT. 
Studies of racial differences in intelligence are reported. 
elsewhere in this volume. (See RACIAL AND NATION, 
DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL TRAITS.) Studies of achieve. 
ment and learning are frequently controlled by select 
ing groups comparable in intelligence, and such stu 
merit attention here. 

All of the studies show that Negro children tend t 
make lower scores in achievement as in intellig nC 
tests. This is the evidence reported by Patrick (1 
in 1926, by Witty (267) in 1927, and by a great var! 
Of other special studies and surveys (159, 170, 
239, 242). When groups equivalent in intelligence 
in socioeconomic status are compared—as Was d 
by Witty and Jenkins (268)—differences tend to Cis 
appear, and differences might be described, as Canac 
(35) does, “as functions of the American caste syste! :) 

In one of the most comprehensive tests of th 
achievement of Negro school children, Foreman 
reported comparative results of ten thousand chi | 
enrolled in the third and sixth grades of Six! 
Southern counties. Degrees of retardation folloy 
the pattern of the general social and economic ¢ 
vancement of the county. - 

Several good studies have been made of Ted 
achievement. Scruggs’ excellent study (227) details 
experiment in which the results of individual inst j 
tion in reading were checked against the improve! 
of scores made on intelligence tests. His findings ICE 
confirm the suspicion entertained by many that 
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typical “intelligence” test, depending as it does so 
hargely upon the command of the verbal processes, 
may also be a test of reading ability, as reading tests 
are measures of environmental circumstances. Brunot 
(20) found little reading among Negro children; this 
fact she ascribed to their social setting. In a Pitts- 
burgh neighborhood Jewish children reported owner- 
ship of from one book to a shelf-full; no Negro child 
reported ownership of over three books, and most 
owned none. 

Witty (266) used the results of the Army experience 
with illiterates to demonstrate that Negro illiterates 
learned as rapidly, in the fundamental subjects, as their 
white fellows. These comparisons were made between 
men having the same scores in the Army General 
Classification Test. 

OTHER NONINTELLECTUAL TRAITS. Efforts to apply 
psychometric devices to Negro personality waxed and 
waned with the interest in racial psychology exhibited 
during the 1920's. As with intelligence tests, these 
studies might in themselves be used to portray the 
major theses of two brief periods in racial research, 
succeeding each other in time; the first dominated by 
a preoccupation with race as a causative and in- 
eradicable factor in differences between groups, the 
second veering more and more to the explanation of 
racial differentials as environmentally induced. Lind- 
sey (156) in a study of mechanical ability, and Hurlock 
(122) and Sunne (237) in studies of will-temperament 
and generalized personality traits, illustrate the first 
tendency. Lark-Horovitz (152), Gray (102), Garth 
(98), and Beckham (6) exemplify the latter disposition. 

Environmentalists will find a richer field for investi- 
gation in the personality of Negro children than will 
racialists, since the nuances of the complex world in 
Which Negroes live afford far more scope for specula- 
tion and study than the closed conviction that race isa 
definitive explanatory factor. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. The few studies of the 
physical development of Negro children are greatly in 
need of expansion, and the field is mentioned primarily 
to emphasize the invitation offered for numerous in- 
vestigations of all kinds as a means of correcting the 
hazardous and unsubstantiated statements from several 
decades ago regarding differential physical develop- 
ment which still linger on in numerous Works. old 
theories of early maturation of physical characteristics 
88 a correlate of early mental maturation on a level 
inferior to that of other racial stocks have never been 
Subjected to careful research techniques (19D. Such 
differences in growth curves as are discoverable can be 
ascribed to the nutritional differentials of low-income 
groups as much as to race (221, 274). A few investi- 
ators have made an approach to the genetics of race 
crossing, but they have furnished no definitive state- 
ment of the influence of all factors involved or of their 
Significance for educational or other institutional ac- 
culturation (41, 110). One study in this area (177) 
deals with the nature of eidetic imagery in Negro 
children. 

. DELINQUENCY. We have already noted (see sec- 
tion on “Racial attitudes”) that the recent studies 
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of disorganization in the Negro community reveal 
this condition to be a factor affecting the adjust- 
ment of the Negro child. One may inquire, Is the 
problem of the delinquent Negro child one to pose, for 
the educator, different methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment from those accorded white delinquents? Moses 
(182), Watson (256), and a New York investigating 
committee (137) found that the problems of the Negro 
delinquent are characteristic of delinquency generally. 
In an effort to measure differential personality traits as 
between delinquent and nondelinquent Negro chil- 
dren, Daniel (55) found that the traits measured dif- 
fered quantitatively, not qualitatively. Jacobi (125) 
found that delinquency in Manhattan could be related 
to environmental conditions. Delinquency occurred 
in poor, decadent neighborhoods; the only exception 
to the rule that delinquency followed decreasing popu- 
lations was found in Harlem, where the Negro popula- 
tion was hemmed in by residential restrictions on its 
expansion at the same time that rapid depreciation was 
taking place. 

As with other personnel inquiries, the studies seem 
again to concur in showing that the high rates of de- 
linquency characteristic of the Negro population are 
correlated with the social and economic disadvantages 
to which members of the race are exposed. Whether 
or not these social and economic disadvantages could 
in turn be traced to innate deficiencies in racial char- 
acter does not seem to have been a concern of recent 
Writers. 

Since many of the personality disorders among 
Negro children which reach the status of delinquency 
must, on account of racial segregation and the lack of 
extensive social segregation within the race, affect all 
areas within a Negro community, it would be a matter 
of great interest to institute studies to discover the 
relative variety and frequency of delinquency among 
children of middle-class Negro families as compared to 
white families on the same level. Frazier’s studies (91) 
of the Chicago Negro community, where some resi- 
dential segregation separated the various social and 
economic classes among a Negro population of almost 
200,000, showed wide differentials of an ecological 
sort. In the smaller community, however, where no 
such segregation within the race is to be found, the 
presence together for play and school life of the few 
middle-class Negroes with the mass of poorly circum- 
stanced members of the race might be studied with 
advantages as to its effect on the personality and social 
inheritance of leadership in the Negro group. 

ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. Cooper and 
Cooper (49), in identifying nine causes for poor at- 
tendance of Negro children in Delaware schools, ex- 
pressed the peculiar personnel problems of schools for 
Negro children as discovered by practically all later 
investigators. In general these problems are related to 
the marginal social and economic status of the Negro 
population. In Delaware part-time agricultural work, 
other part-time or full-time work, weather, illness, 
quarantines, visits out of town, poverty, parental in- 
difference, and truancy ranked in order as causes for 
absence. The seventh cause—poverty—might be gen- 
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tendance of the children enrolled. In the entire South 
the enrollment of white children is 28.3 per cent higher 
than for Negroes in proportion to the total number of 
educables (18). The interference with enrollment and 
attendance in one-crop agricultural areas, noticeable 
for both white and Negro children, is particularly 
marked with the latter (15). Caliver (30) has shown 
a high relationship to exist between low enrollment and 
poor attendance when related to the availability of 
schools for Negro children. It stands to reason that if 
schools are not available to children, short of consid- 
erable distances that must be traveled on foot, at- 
tendance will be low; but beyond this is the fact that 
the schools are not available because the Negro popu- 
lation lives in the shadow of a plantation system setting 
them aside as something of a caste (132). A rural or 
urban Negro population will, then, show not only all 
of the attendance problems characteristic of a compar- 
able white population similarly circumstanced socially 
and economically, but also other problems resulting 
from the peculiar racial status of that population. 

education. There are five comprehensive 
studies of the education of Negroes on the secondary- 
school level which set forth in admirable, compressed 
form many of the detailed facts to be found in other 
investigations. In his study of “private and higher 
schools" Jones (141) reported that in 1916 most of the 
“colleges and universities” for Negroes were equiva- 
lent to rather poor high schools. The study covered 
teacher personnel, equipment, and facilities and is, as 
well, a first-class compilation of historical data regard- 
ing individual institutions. Caliver’s study (29) of the 
general status of secondary education for Negroes in 
1932 leaves nothing to be asked for in carefulness and 
interpretation. Hawkins’ study (107) of the principal 
Negro high school in Baltimore over a period of 27 
years performs in detail the service Caliver’s study 
rendered for the entire country and may be taken as a 
thoroughly accurate picture of the problems of sec- 
ondary education for Negroes in any large city, North 
or South. 

The enrollment of the Frederick Douglass High 
School in Baltimore grew from 194 in 1901 to 1583 in 
1927; this illustrates the tremendous growth in the 
country generally of the Negro secondary-school en- 
rolliment. ‘The increased enrollment was accompanied 
by a decrease in overageness. Tenure of teachers, 
equipment, and pupil-teacher ratios all show Ereat 
improvement. The curriculum expanded from a 
strictly academic one in 1890 to a modified one in 
1901, in which year the first departure was made from 
the program in vogue in the high schools for white 
students in the city. Later, efforts were made to effect 
more adequate adaptations of the curriculum to the 
personnel enrolled. Excessive failures in mathematics 
and language were greately reduced, and promotion 
became more regular. Extensive data regarding the 
Social and economic background of students were lack- 
ing for the years prior to 1924. Compared to the 
Occupations of parents, who were principally unskilled 
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workers, the occupational Choices Of students were 
“highly weighted in the direction of “white-collar” occu. 
pations. Brown (19), in a study of accrediting proce. 
dures for Negro high schools over the South, and 
“Gray (103), in a careful study of Louisiana high 
schools, have contributed definitive accounts Of the 
major problems of these schools. 

Other general studies have traced the history of the 
Negro secondary school, with special reference to the 
contribution of philanthropic agencies (214, 250). As 
an interesting variant to the general pattern of high- 
school education, the rural high school for Negroes, 
generally called the “county training school,” has been 
the subject for several inquiries, of which Redcay's is 
the most comprehensive (214). 

Research pertaining to certain aspects of Negro edu- 
cation at the secondary level is noted briefly in the 
following sections. 

ACCREDITATION. The development of secondary ed- 
ucation for Negroes is so recent that relatively little 
attention has been given to the matter of accreditation 
(g.v.). From 1929 to 1936 several limited studies 
were made of the progress achieved toward the recog- 
nition of the work done by secondary schools for 
Negroes by state departments or institutions and by 
regional associations. As late as 1932 Trenholm (249) 
found only 134 public and 71 privately supported sec- 
ondary schools which had achieved an accredited 
status. In 1936 Redcay (215) found accreditation more 
widespread. Brown's study (19) of accrediting proce- 
dure is an extremely useful research. 

CURRICULUM. Studies of Negro high schools, like 
those of Caliver (29), Hawkins (107), and Gray (103), 
show the tenacity with which these schools persist in 
retaining the curricular forms and devices of conserva- 
tive secondary schools for white children because of 
either an unwillingness to change or inadequate funds 
with which to effect satisfactory adaptations to the 
educational needs of a low-income group.  Redcay 
(214) and Brown (19) refer to particular schools which 
have attempted adaptations. 

PUPIL PERSONNEL. Most of the studies of the per- 
sonnel of Negro high schools have dealt mainly with 
the social and economic background of the pupils with 
special emphasis on the occupational status of parents. 
This might be expected because of the problems pre- 
sented by the enrollment of large numbers of adoles- 
cents from low-income families in an institution which 
among Negroes, due to traditional lag and inadequacy 
of financial support, has all of the earmarks of @ 
school designed to fit its students for membership in 
the “white-collar” classes. In comparison with the 
general population the Negro high-school student in 
North Carolina was found to be highly selected; there 
is also a relatively high correlation between the eco- 
nomic status of the family and persistence in school 
(142). Douglass and Collins (70) found a similar cOr- 
relation to exist between the socioeconomic status 0 
the home and success in high school. In a junior-bigh- 
school population in a Northern school system retarda- 
tion was found to be associated with low intelligence 
and achievement (69). ‘The more recent study by Gray 
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(103) of Louisiana high schools shows how rapidly the 
Negro high school is losing its selective nature as it 
becomes 2 “mass” education institution in the typically 
American fashion. 

OcCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF STUDENTS AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF GRADUATES. Hawkins’ classic study (107) 
illustrates a dilemma of secondary education for 
Negroes which has been a fruitful field for many in- 
vestigators: Negro students come from homes in the 
lower economic brackets to a high-school dominated 
by tradition and the prestige of the college-preparatory 
curriculum. As 2 result they sustain or develop occu- 
pational choices impossible of realization, while the 
limited resources usually afforded Negro high schools 
prevent an expansion of offerings in more appropriate 
vocational fields. Dimmick (67) in a Pittsburgh study, 
Bullock (21) with data from several schools, Hyte (123) 
in a study of Indiana and Kentucky students, Mebane 
(176) in North Carolina, Wilkerson (260) in Virginia, 
and Gray (103) in Louisiana have shown the universal 
preponderance of the professions among the occupa 
tional choices of Negro secondary-school students. 

All studies have shown that while the occupational 
distribution of Negro high-school graduates is on levels 
generally higher than that of the race as a whole, there 
is a wide discrepancy between expressed choice and 
actual occupation. Of 1452 North Carolina high- 
school graduates, only 26.9 per cent went to college 
(142). Hawkins’ study showed that probably more 
than a third of recent graduates in Baltimore entered 
unskilled work (107). 

Higher education. Although the higher education of 
Negroes goes back, in institutions enrolling both races, 
to the graduation of one John B. Russwurm from 
Bowdoin College in 1826, and in institutions enrolling 
principally Negroes to the establishment of Ashmun 
Institute (now Lincoln University, Pennsylvania) in 
1854, the development of well-staffed and adequately 
equipped institutions has come principally since 1920 
(114, 129). In 1916 Jones (141) reported more than 
two hundred institutions purporting to do college work, 
but hardly a single one had even fair resources for the 
job. The survey by Jones paved the way for the great 
expansion of the decade from 1921 to 1930. The 
Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities by Klein 
and his associates (145), published in 1928, had par- 
ticular influence upon the development of state-sup- 
Ported institutions. 

The development of Negro colleges since 1925 has 
been little short of phenomenal. The decision ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Gaines vs. Canada, ex rel. State of Missouri (233), 
Precipitated both a tremendously accelerated rate of 
growth in collegiate institutions and deep interest in 
the problem of the higher education of the Negro, 
Including graduate and professional levels. 

Most studies in the field have been limited to service 
Surveys intended to appraise progress and identify de- 
ficiencies (82). The National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes (183), published in 1942, super- 


fa and supplements all previous researches in this 


Volume] of this Survey has the title, Socio-Eco- 
nomic App h to Educational Problems. It concerns 
Midi. ila Theories of racial prejudice in the setting of 
the American democracy and with a special application 
to ‘the regional problems of the South. A careful 
socioeconomic analysis is made of the South by coun- 
ties, which are classified according to social and eco- 
nomic indexes. Relationships are then established 
between these socioeconomic factors and the planning, 
function, and objective of the institutions concerned. 
The description of methodology is an invaluable refer- 
ence for research students in education, whether in this 
or other fields. 

Volume I reports General Studies of Colleges for 
Negroes. It is based on data collected from twenty 
publicly controlled and sixteen privately controlled 
Negro colleges. In Chapter I, “Present Status and 
Trends,” the tremendous expansion of these colleges is 
shown by percentage increases from 1910 to 1940: 
enrollment, 411 per cent; income, 550 per cent; prop- 
erty, 450 per cent. In Chapter 2, “Availability of 
Curricula,” the Negro colleges are shown to have a 
much narrower scope for specialized study on the 
undergraduate level than is true of the white colleges. 
The deficiencies in the mechanic arts, in commerce, 
and in engineering were especially notable. Relatively 
little graduate and professional work was being offered. 

Chapter 3 gives comparative unit-cost analyses and 
suggests the high cost required to duplicate offerings 
for Negroes and whites on all levels of instruction. 

Chapter 4, the first of four in a section on “Student 
Personnel,” analyzes the characteristics of high-school 
seniors, prospective college material. The greatest 
problem is seen to be lack of preparation for college 
work as shown by relatively low scores on a test of 
mental ability, with Northern high-school seniors test- 
ing slightly below national norms, urban Southern 
students considerably below, and rural students far 
below acceptable norms. The implication is drawn 
that colleges should use a greater degree of selectivity 
even at the expense of smaller enrollments. 

Chapter 5 considers . student-personnel character- 
istics. The parents of the typical Negro college student 
are in the lower-income brackets, although the profes- 
sional and skilled-labor classes contribute a dispropor- 
tionate number to the college population. The student 
is in the main a product of a totally segregated school 
system. In standard tests of mental ability his per- 
formance is shown to be greatly inferior to students 
enrolled in American colleges generally; but as be- 
tween institutions there are extremely wide variations. 

Chapter 6 surveys the status of Negro students in 
Northern colleges. Pointing out that a major responsi- 
bility for the education of Northern Negroes is being 
borne by Southern Negro colleges, the necessity for 
further studies of the college problems of Northern 
Negro students is stressed. 

Chapters 7, 8, and 9 deal with special educational 
services; libraries, safety and health, and adult educa- 
tion. Great deficiencies in these areas are revealed and 
the need for further study as to how these services may 


be improved is apparent. 
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Volume III of the Survey is devoted to an “‘inten- 
sive study” of selected colleges, using the evaluative 
criteria of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools as a comparative instrument. 
The methodology and description of techniques are 
useful bench-marks for further study. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES. The junior-college movement 
among Negroes has had to await the provision for the 
race of more elementary facilities. Only one junior 
college in the South is part of a municipal system. 
The junior college typically enrolls fewer than 100 
students, has a faculty of from 5 to 15 members, who 
teach both in the junior college and in the high school 
(88, 149). The greatest service rendered by these insti- 
tutions is to afford a terminal course for prospective 
teachers in elementary schools. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. Land-grant colleges for 
Negroes enjoying federal subsidies to supplement 
meager state appropriations have been the subject of 
many inquiries (e.9. 63, 145, 146). Called upon to 
render innumerable services out of proportion to their 
income, their cost of administration and overhead is 
generally high, expenditures for libraries are small. 
Federal funds for education in land-grant colleges fre- 
quently do not reach the separate Negro institutions 
unless earmarked. In 1937 the white land-grant col- 
leges in 17 Southern states maintaining separate 
schools expended $13,360,598 of federal funds in or 
through white institutions while only $504,767 was 
spent in Negro institutions (63). The proportion of 
federal and state funds received by the Negro institu- 
tions has steadily decreased since 1890. 

FINANCE AND CONTROL. A significant feature of 
higher education for Negroes has been the rapid devel- 
opment of state-supported institutions in recent years. 
While both enrollment and income in both types of 
institutions have shown rapid increases since 1914 
(165), by 1925 the income’ for public tax-supported 
institutions was in excess of that for privately sup- 
ported institutions. Control follows support and, since 
in Southern states the support of state institutions for 
Negroes is largely in the hands of members of the 
White population, this racial group generally exercises 
control. Although Negro colleges have separate boards 
of control more frequently than do white institutions, 
Negroes serve on the board in only one state. In 
another state there is an active advisory council of 
Negro citizens. A jury of experts recommended that 
provisions be made for “some Negroes” on boards for 
institutions designed for their race (38). 

STUDENT PERSONNEL. While problems of adminis- 
tration and finance may be the same for all institutions 
of higher education, the realm of student personnel 
involves differences, if for no other reason than the 
very good one that there would not be any Negro col- 
leges unless the students had problems peculiar to their 
race. Perhaps it is for this reason that investigations 
of student personnel in Negro colleges have been 
numerous and, in many instances, genuine contribu- 
tions to educational research. The high quality of 
Studies in this field may also be due to the pioneer and 
incomparable work of Ambrose Caliver, Senior Spe- 
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cialist in Negro Education of the United States Office 
of Education, who has over a period of years published 
a number of researches dealing with the Negro college 
population (23, 25, 26, 28, 32). 

In 1926 Caliver (23) surveyed the field of personnel 
practices in 50 Negro and 80 white colleges. In the 
Negro colleges he found little conception of the mean. 
ing of the term and no programs worth mentioning, 
The publication of A Personnel Study of Negro College 
Students (25) in 1931, a doctoral thesis at Columbia 
University, has been followed by many others. Caliver 
studied the social, economic, and intellectual back- 
ground of 459 students entering Fisk University be- 
tween 1926 and 1928 (23). He used questionnaires, 
student's application blanks, high-school transcripts, 
college transcripts of entrants with advanced standing, 
permanent record cards, and other sources of data. 
Scores on achievement and intelligence examinations 
administered at entrance showed a high correlation 
with later academic success. The students at Fisk 
University, although representing a relatively high 
Socioeconomic selection within the Negro race, showed 
a familial source below the income groups character- 
istic of white college students. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the Fisk students, as compared to 12 per cent of 
white students, had both parents deceased. The num- 
ber of extracurricular activities averaged lower for Fisk 
students than for the white students in Reynolds 
sample. The range of magazine reading was found to 
be the same as that in Angel!’s and Moffatt's studies of 
white students. Shores (229) found that students at 
Fisk University had reading interests similar to those 
of white college students in the same city. Eberhardt 
(80) discovered an immense range in reading abilities 
of Negro college freshmen, more extreme than would 
probably be found in a typical white college pop- 
ulation. 

Caliver's study (23) showed that, as measured by 
standard tests, Fisk students from the North were 
superior in both intelligence and achievement to those 
from the South. Canady (34) and Johnston (136) 
found similar differences between northern and south- 
ern Negro students. Davenport (60) reported that a 
correlation existed between parental occupation and 
scholastic promise and between the rate of literacy in 
home communities and presumptive success in college 
of a number of South Carolina Negro freshmen. 

‘The socioeconomic background of Negro college 
students corresponds generally with the low economic 
status of the race although it varies widely between 
colleges (206). The state colleges and, indeed, many 
of the smaller private colleges show a representation in 
their student population from the lower occupational 
and income brackets that is not recognized by the 
guidance program, objectives, or curriculums of these 
institutions. At one of the better state colleges 36 Per 
cent of parents were employed in personal and domes" 
tic service, as compared to 17 per cent in one private 
college and 10 per cent in one admittedly catering to 
a select socioeconomic stratum of the Negro popula 
tion (34). i 

In contrast to parental occupations are the occup#: 
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tional choices of students, who, if ambitions are 
realized, will effect a considerable social mobility. 
North Carolina Negro students expressed interest in a 
relatively narrow selection of occupations (48). Teach- 
ing was the overwhelmingly favorite selection of the 
women, 82 per cent preparing for this field. The pro- 
fessions were chosen by a large proportion of the men. 
Choices, outside of the field of teaching, were not un- 
reasonable considering the need for such services in 
the state. However, there was little relationship be- 
tween choice and prospect of further training or 
success. The wide difference between the existing 
occupational distribution of North Carolina Negroes 
and student choices suggests the need for guidance as 
well as the limitations set upon student interest by 
economic conditions and race prejudice. 

Personality problems of Negro students have been 
studied with various tests and inventories. Compari- 
sons of the findings with those for white students re- 
vealed many similarities and few if any significant 
variations. 

With reference to adequacy of preparation Negro 
college students in general are as much below white 
students in colleges enrolling persons from the lower 
Socioeconomic brackets as these white college students 
are below the white students in colleges enrolling per- 
Sons in higher brackets. No experimental work has as 
yet been done by Negro colleges to determine the effect 
of using a curriculum adapted to the status of students 
having obviously poor preparation. 

Studies employing more recent psychiatric tech- 
niques are greatly needed, both with Negro students in 
all-Negro colleges and with those enrolled in Northern 
colleges along with white students. It would be inter- 
esting, indeed, to know more of the effect upon person- 
ality of college study in the case of members of a 
racial minority (e.2. 196). 

CURRICULUM. A history of of the curriculums of 
Negro colleges would be a history of curriculum devel- 
opment in American colleges generally, with a time lag 
Of from ten to thirty years in the adoption in the Negro 
college of innovations and changes made in American 
colleges. This lag has practically disappeared in recent 
Years, with the greater exposure of administrators of 
Negro colleges to the literature of higher education. 
Most studies Of subject-matter offerings in Negro col- 
leges follow the conventional check list of courses 
offered, content included, and objectives stated. While 
Many college administrators have voiced the need for 
adaptation to peculiar racial problems, only Gallagher 

developed a scheme for a functional realignment of 

the Negro college as the result of comprehensive re- 
rE Gallagher (97), after establishing caste as the 
sb Serious problem confronting Negroes, proceeds to 
orate an educational regimen emphasizing student 
Participation in government and control of institutional 
is aS a means toward achieving a functional edu- 
devas There have been numerous other efforts to 
Op a philosophy basic to the peculiar problems 
eBr0es face in the American social order and their 
 nciailiil higher educational institutions, but 
readth or insight found in Gallagher’s 
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treatment. One of the few specific studies of curricu- 
lum construction based on need is that of Daniel (59). 

GRADUATE WORK. Recent interest in the provision, 
by Southern states maintaining separate systems, of 
graduate and professional education for Negroes has 
been intensified by the implications of the Gaines deci- 
sion, upholding the right of Negroes to attend state 
universities nominally for white persons where similar 
provisions are not supplied for Negroes. While pub- 
lished after the announcement of the decision McCuis- 
tion's study (166) was completed before and contains 
principally a survey and analysis of the status of gradu- 
ate education being attempted in seven state and pri- 
vate colleges and universities in the South. Consider- 
ing the limited resources of Negro institutions for 
undergraduate work, many authorities question the wis- 
dom of entering the expensive field of graduate instruc- 
tion (92). 

For a number of years Greene (105) has listed Negro 
holders of the Ph.D. degree. Not only as a valuable 
service, but as an index to the difficulties encountered 
in staffing Negro higher institutions and the dispropor- 
tion between educational advancement on the highest 
levels as between white persons and Negroes, this 
series of minor studies is of continuing value. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. The number, sources of 
supply, and need for Negro professional people have 
been the basis of a large number of studies, in most 
instances initiated by agencies interested in the im- 
provement of educational facilities for such persons 
(154). Negro physicians are few in number in propor- 
tion to their race; and the supply is not increasing as 
the result of the limitation of Negro enrollment and 
economic inability to pay for a medical education on 
the part of Negro students (33). The medical gradu- 
ates are concentrated in the larger metropolitan areas 
while large segments of the Negro population in the 
lower South remain without medical attention by mem- 
bers of their own race (270). Adams (1), Dixon (68), 
and Massey (173) have investigated respectively the 
opportunities for the education of workers in medical, 
dental, and nursing fields. In each instance the facili- 
ties for professional training were found to be grossly 
inadequate in view of the task involved. 

Negro ministers have been the subject of numerous 
investigations (57, 175, 185). Among the younger 
generation of college-trained Negroes the calling has 
little appeal, leaving even the better charges to fall into 
the hands of poorly trained candidates. The urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of the South have been ac- 
companied by a decay of rural communities which 
formerly provided, as a central focus of community 
activities, strong church organizations. The theologi- 
cal institutions in which Negro ministers are trained 
have experienced difficulties in obtaining suitable mate- 
rial upon which their efforts might be lavished, and the 
near impossibility, in the face of a reluctant clientele, 
of exercising selection has worked against the raising 
of academic standards. 

Facilities for the education of lawyers (119), social 
workers (255), and architects and engineers (71) have 
been surveyed. The content of these studies yields 
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interesting points of departure for further and more 
intensive description and analysis. 

GRADUATES AND THEIR CAREERS. In 1910 DuBois 
(76) published, as the fifth number in the first series 
of serious and intelligently conducted studies of the 
socioeconomic status of the Negro, a study of the 
aftercareers of Negro college graduates. At that time 
there were fewer than 1000 Negro college students in 
the United States, and the number of graduates was 
relatively small. By 1933, however, the total enroll- 
ment exceeded 27,000; this tremendous growth afforded 
material for Johnson’s excellent study (129), published 
in 1938, of the Negro college graduate. Over the years 
the occupational destination of Negro college graduates 
has broadened considerably (87, 155, 258). In 1912, 
84.6 per cent of all Negro college graduates were 
Obtaining a livelihood from the four professions of 
teaching, ministry, medicine, and Jaw, with the first 
two accounting for 73.0 per cent of the total. Con- 
centration in a few lines of endeavor, especially in that 
of teaching and educational administration where up- 
wards of 40 per cent were located in 1933, is still a 
major distinction in the employment of Negro as 
compared to white college graduates. 

Negro college graduates tend to regional concentra- 
tion. Twelve Southern states with 72 per cent of the 
Negro population have only 53 per cent of the gradu- 
ates; the border states, with only 9 per cent of the 
Negro population, have 21.6 per cent. 

Special aspects of education. HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN. The neglect of this area by investigators is, 
perhaps, justification for making reference to it in this 
article. According to Scott (226), only 8 of 17 South- 
ern states maintain separate schools for deaf Negro 
children and 9 maintain schools for the blind children 
of the race. In 1932 Honesty (117) indicated that none 
of the Southern states made any provision for men- 
tally handicapped Negro children. 

The immense case load of such children found in 
Northern communities and the relative abundance of 
institutional care for them should be fertile fields of 
study both as to causes and as to the effects of intelli- 
gent attention to apparent deficiencies. Such studies 
should convey much information regarding the relative 
effect of nature and nurture, and an exploration of the 
problem by a comparison of groups would be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. An excellent 
bibliography and summary of the field of health and 
physical education is to be found in the Sixth Yearbook 
of the Journal of Negro Education. Dublin (78) 
pointed out that at every age period the death rate of 
Negroes exceeds that for whites. Gover (99) found 
that since 1920 the Negro death rate had declined, 
particularly for the ages below five years. The most 
formidable enemies of the Negro, according to Holmes 
(116), are tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, the 
intestinal disorders of infancy, and puerperal fever, and 
the higher rates found among Negroes are due to 
unfavorable economic and educational status and not 
to a racial inferiority of structure. Ornstein (192) 
pointed out that the extirpation of tuberculosis among 
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Negroes would add nearly three years to the life ex- 
pectancy of Negro infants. Hazen (108) reported 
syphilis to be a highly important factor in Negro 
morbidity and mortality, but he was optimistic in re- 
gard to the effect of active public-health programs. 
Pierrot and Holland (202) deplored the lack of ade. 
quate morbidity data for Negroes. Jones and Price 
(140) distinguished between the incidence and the prev- 
alence rates for gonorrhea, estimating’ the Negro 
incidence rate to be higher but the prevalence rate to 
be lower, as compared to white persons. Williams 
(264) disclosed a mounting incidence of insanity among 
Negroes. 

Poindexter (203) listed four major problems to 
whose solutions educational and corrective measures 
will contribute: (a) malnutrition, which the schools 
could help correct by education regarding diversified 
farming; (b) insect-borne diseases, such as malaria, 
which might be corrected in part by education regard- 
ing the proper screening of dwellings; (c) the pollution 
of soil by human excreta, resulting in hookworm infec- 
tion, which might be given educational correction in 
the use of sanitary privies; (d) ignorance of personal 
hygiene and venereal disease prophylaxis, for which he 
advocates instruction in sex education. 

According to West (259) the development of a 
health-education program is largely dependent upon 
the economic resources of the communities involved. 
The city of Baltimore probably has the best public- 
school health program for Negroes, with 12 part-time 
Negro clinic physicians, 8 full-time nurses, and 4l 
full-time social workers contributing to a well-inte- 
grated health program through the schools. See also 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 2 

‘There have been numerous studies of administrative 
procedures and programs regarding health and physical 
education in Negro colleges, of which Cornely’s (51) is 
the best. These practices are shown by Cornely to 
deviate from approved techniques in other colleges, 
with the lack of effective and well-trained personnel 
constituting the greatest handicap to progress. Ellis 
(83) pointed out that relatively few Negro colleges have 
well-developed programs of health and physical educa 
tion for women. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. The Survey of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges by Klein and associates (145) 
contains critical studies of the principal features 9 
these institutions and the service they render to 
cause of educating teachers of agriculture among 
Negro colleges. These institutions in general ২: 
found to be poorly staffed and equipped and not al 
ways well administered in view of the programs they 
proposed. An examination of their financing Shows 
large proportions of the funds appropriated to 
several states for agricultural education, on the prer 
sumption of equal expenditure between the Tacs, ke 
being diverted to white land-grant colleges and unt 
versities (63). 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
ing studies of the vocational education of Ne 
The study by DuBois (75), published in 1902, XL 
brief but careful examination of the fields in whic 


There are four outstand- 
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Negroes were then employed, together with an analysis 
of the means by which they had been educated for 
their work. 

Caliver's survey (32) in 1938 brought the study of 
the problem down to date. He took cognizance of the 
immense changes made in vocational-education theory 
25 the result of the mechanization of American indus- 
try. In the period between DuBois’ study and that of 
Caliver, the essential paradox of Negro education had 
been the occasion for many short-sighted recommenda- 
tions. Obviously the Negro school problem was one 
of a low-income, unskilled group; and it seemed the 
better part of wisdom to emphasize, for this group, 
the acquisition of manual and other skills. However, 
the education of Negroes has been handicapped by 
racial discrimination in the expenditure of funds. No 
matter how popular “industrial education” for Negroes 
might be in theory, it never has influenced taxpayers 
sufficiently to lead them to finance more than a shabby 
effort in the direction of training for specific skills. 
At the same time the problem has been further ob- 
scured by the limitation of opportunities for Negroes in 
many occupations. As greatly, then, as refined voca- 
tional techniques, methods, and materials are needed 
for Negro schools, they have as yet not been provided. 
Intelligent vocational guidance is all but absent. The 
limited funds for Negro education are inadequate for 
a strong, traditional educational program; they are 
even less adequate for providing effective vocational 
training. 

Although confined to a few pages of description in 
addition to statistical data, the study of the urban 
Negro worker by Reid, Valien, and Johnson (219) is an 
important bit of research. The extensive arrangement 
and organization of the statistical tables provide for 
the student a valuable source for his own interpretative 
activity. By means of extensive interview techniques, 
made possible by a subvention of the federal govern- 
ment, more than 200,000 Negro urban workers were 
reached and extensive data cross-tabulated, specifically 
2S to training, types, and conditions of employment, 
and earnings. ‘The study showed that most of the 
training of skilled and white-collar Negro workers for 
the occupation then being pursued was obtained else- 
Where than in formal educational institutions. The 
study also gave interesting suggestions regarding a 
considerable and hitherto unexpected social mobility 
of the Negro population. The evidence of this study 
Supports the conclusion of Wilkerson (262) that voca- 
tional guidance and education have not yet solved 
Negro occupational problems and that they must not 
be relied upon too greatly in the future. 

f) fourth study by Johnson (129) referred particu- 
i y to college graduates but contained as well a 
ealth of information regarding the aftercareers of 
Braduates of industrial schools for Negroes. 
2 and teacher education. There have been 
bt ER studies, comparative in nature, of the status 
BE Lo teacher. Equal attention has been given 
eT cilities extant for the training of Negro teach- 

- Little research has been done with regard to the 
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GENERAL STUDIES OF STATUS. The best study of the 
status of the Negro teacher in the South, by McCuis- 
tion (164), is now somewhat outdated, having been 
published in 1931. McCuistion called attention to the 
fact that of nearly 50,000 Negro teachers in the South 
by far the largest number were employed in small one-, 
two-, and three-room schools. This study helped, as 
much as any has, in focusing attention upon the neces- 
sity for training teachers familiar with the problems of 
the small rural school for Negroes. Miller and Gregg 
(179) repeated many of McCuistion’s findings and 
emphasized the higher pupil-teacher ratio found in 
schools for Negroes as compared to those for white 
children, the general lower preparation of Negro 
teachers, and the greatly lower salaries paid. Both 
McCuistion and the latter commentators pointed out 
the rapidly decreasing pupil-teacher ratio as an index 
of progress in the Negro schools. 

Scates (224) makes the point that in Cincinnati the 
Negro teachers show higher preparation than white 
teachers. This is also true in other systems, especially 
in comparisons between high-school staffs. The ex- 
planation is, first, that the recent development of high 
schools for Negroes has resulted in staffing them with 
younger persons, meeting more recent and higher 
standards for admission to the profession than the 
teachers generally in schools for white children; and, 
secondly, that the limitations upon employment ave- 
nues faced by Negroes are, perhaps, directing a more 
highly selected group of Negroes into the teaching 
profession than is true of white persons. 

SALARIES OF NEGRO TEACHERS. Practically all in- 
tensive surveys and studies of Negro schools make ref- 
erence to the immense differences found between the 
salaries for Negro and white teachers. Ten years ago 
there were in Mississippi some Negro teachers receiv- 
ing as little as $17.50 a month for a five months’ term 
while white teachers received from 500 to 1000 per 
cent more. Thompson (247), Cooke (45), and Cooke 
and Brothers (46) have made interesting studies to 
determine whether, as is frequently claimed, differ- 
entials in the living expenses of Negroes would justify 
the differences almost always found between the sal- 
aries of teachers of the two races. In each study the 
findings fail to show that the cost of living is any lower 
for Negro than for white teachers in similar localities. 
However, recent progress toward the equalization of 
salaries has been so considerable in all parts of the 
South that new studies are greatly needed. 

TEACHER TRAINING. The classic study of the train- 
ing of Negro teachers, after the earlier survey of higher 
institutions by Jones (141), is that of Caliver (28) in 
1933. The typical teacher-training institution for 
Negroes is a small college, its size retarding the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive program. Classes and 
departments are small and expensive. Newer educa- 
tional procedures are conspicuously absent. Practice- 
teaching facilities are inadequate, and few colleges 
have control over off-campus schools. Extracurricular 
activities are limited; and there is little relationship 
between extant philosophies and the practice of teacher 
preparation. Selective admission is greatly needed in 
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institutions for training Negro teachers. Guidance is 
also greatly needed, a need given emphasis by the wide 
variety of offerings and prescriptions, the lack of co- 
ordination between teacher-training institutions and 
teaching positions, and the tardiness with which pros- 
pective teachers decide to become teachers. 

Three other studies of teacher training deserve men- 
tion for the way in which they meet the highest canons 
of research in the field. Clark (38) gives an exhaustive 
treatment of the administrative control of teacher- 
training schools for Negroes, showing that through the 
vicissitudes of race relations and politics the Negro 
teachers college is infrequently controlled by the same 
principles governing similar white institutions. Connor 
(50) has brought Caliver’s study more to date with 
emphasis on facilities and practices. McAllister (162) 
made an intensive study of Louisiana, the only state 
with a separate system of certification for Negro 
teachers, due in great part to inadequate facilities for 
their training. 

OTHER STUDIES. Two studies of the comparative 
effectiveness of the Negro teacher are worthy of men- 
tion. Crowley (52) concluded that teaching by Negroes 
Was as good as, if not better than, teaching by white 
teachers because Negro children enrolled in mixed 
schools and taught by white teachers, in Cincinnati, 
made scores on achievement tests similar to those 
made by Negro children enrolled in schools entirely 
staffed by Negro teachers. Price (210) studied the 
effectiveness of Negro teachers in West Virginia by 
measuring their classroom work with standard tests. 
His findings were generally critical. 

Concluding statement. Several areas of needed re- 
search have been suggested or implied in the preceding 
pages. Continuing surveys of the status of the various 
phases of Negro education are needed not only as a 
record of progress but also as a means for stimulating 
general interest in the welfare and education of a 
minority group. Of particular importance is the need 
for studies to serve as a basis for developing more 
appropriate educational programs at the various levels. 

HoRACE M. BoND 
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NORMS. It is generally recognized that valid norms 
are essential for dependable interpretations of individ- 
ual and group measures. The application of norms is 
apparent in such statements as “John is above average," 
“Mary is at the 7Sth percentile," or “James is at the 
1.50 position.” The utilization of'norms is involved 
in transforming raw measures into age scores, grade 
scores, T scores, and quotient scores. In fact, our very 
language and thinking, involving and requiring such 
terms as “little,” “much,” “typical,” etc. imply the 
recognition of norms. It is obvious, then, that norms 
‘are of basic importance. 

Some fundamental considerations which seem to 
apply equally to all norms are as follows: 

1. Norms always have reference to some character- 
istic which is susceptible of ordered classification from 
little to much, from less to more. The ordered classi- 
fication is made on the basis of some type of measure- 
ment. Typically, each class receives a numerical des- 
ignation or the equivalent; this makes possible the 
calculation of various indices, such as the mean, 
median, standard deviation, or reliability coefficient. 

2. Inasmuch as they are dependent on empirical 
measurement, norms imply the acceptability of an 
operational definition of the characteristic under meas- 
surement. This leads to logical difficulties when, for 
example, different measures of the (supposedly) same 
characteristic, e.g. intelligence, fail to show sufficiently 
high correlations. 

3. A third point of importance is the assumption, in 
any series of norms, that the characteristic or variable 
under consideration represents a pure continuum, i.e, a 
continuum of quantitative differences exclusively. Doubt 
as to the generat validity of this assumption is raised 
by the studies of Bayley (3), Garrett (22), and Hertz- 
man (24). From these studies it appears that qualita- 
tive changes occur from age to age and even from the 
easy to hard items in a test for a given age. This 
phenomenon does not vitiate the practical use of tests 
or norms, but it does create a logical and theoretical 
difficulty of importance in scientific investigation and 
inference. 

4. Norms are typically based on the performance of 
a group of individuals. The group is frequently quite 
general or undifferentiated, except in respect of age, 
grade, or sex, as in most “national norms.” Some- 
times, however, the group is more specific, as, for ex- 
ample, in norms for particular states or geographic 
regions (48), norms for students applying for admission 
to college (10: 35), or local norms for a particular 
school. School administrators commonly desire norms 
for rather general groups—an entire school district, 
county, or state; teachers, principals, and employment 
officers are more likely to be interested in more local 
and specific norms. The limit of specificity in norms 
stops only with the individual case; individual norms 
(in which an individual's past performance is regarded 
as the norm by which to evaluate subsequent per- 
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formance, or in which performance on one test is 
compared with performance on another) are applied in 
remedial education and clinical work. 

5. Finally, norms usually typify what may be termed 
the “mass,” “single variable” approach. The criticisms 
of this approach, baldly stated, are: (a) No “mass” or 
group norms can be validly applied to any individual, 
since no individual conforms in all his essential charac- 
teristics to the group on which the norms are based. 
(b) No measurement of any single trait, X, can have 
any assured meaning without measurement or knowl- 
edge also of traits Y, Z, A, B, C, D, etc. Both these 
criticisms, in the writer's judgment, have some validity, 
at least for the more deviate or exceptional individual. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that in certain 
practical fields, e.9. in employee selection, the “psycho- 
logical meaning” or “clinical significance” of a score 
is not usually at stake; the actual level of ability, the 
actual performance or characteristic is, for the em- 
ployer, the only relevant issue. 

Sampling. Most educational norms are obtained by 
the “cluster” method of sampling (33); thus, all the 
sixth-grade pupils from a limited number of schools in 
a state may be used to establish sixth-grade norms. If 
the clusters are sufficiently representative and numer- 
ous, the resulting sample is both economical and ade- 
quate, even if not theoretically ideal. In practice, how- 
ever, the number of different schools included in the 
sample is frequently too small (31); and there is bias in 
the selection of schools (the large urban schools tend- 
ing to be over-represented, as well as the schools 
headed by administrators sufficiently enlightened to 
Approve or promote a testing program). To some 
extent, known bias of sampling can be overcome by 
use of a weighting procedure (49). 

Because of its basic importance, the standardization 
sample should be described fully in regard to all rele- 
Vant variables—age, sex, geographical Origin, urban- 
Tural classification, type of educational training, voca- 
tional plans or orientation, occupation of parents, 
Socioeconomic status, specific motivations, etc. Unless 
this is done, neither the adequacy of sampling nor the 
applicability of the norms to individual cases can be 
judged. 

Classification of norms. Norms may be classified 
with respect to (a) the type of standardization sample 
on which they are based; (b) the variable for which 
they are obtained; (c) the type of unit in which they 
are expressed; (d) the fineness of classification that 
they yield. 

TYPE OF STANDARDIZATION SAMPLE. See paragraph 
4 above and “Sampling.” 

‘TYPE OF VARIABLE. Norms may be obtained for the 
Variable on which measurements are made, e.g. the 
norms for a group intelligence test, or for a predicted 
Variable, e.g. the “plot stanine” and other stanines of 
the Army Air Forces (18: 66-67; 14: 105). Flanagan 
(17: 11-12) has urged the value of norms Which inter- 
pret a score in terms of predicted performance on a 
criterion of direct social importance. Norms may also 
be obtained on what may be termed a “compound 
Variable” (either predicted or direct)—e.g. the “ac- 
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or what might be termed a measure of over- or under- 
achievement (= EA — EA). Tncidentally, the Use of a 
difference such as (EA — Ed) is greatly preferable to 
that of a quotient: differences do not theoretically re- 
quire, as do quotients, the determination of the zero- 
point of measurement; they lend themselves much 
more readily to technical statistical manipulation; and 
they are in greater accord with Customary statistical 
methodology, which definitely favors the use of arith- 
metical rather than proportional differences. The use 
of differences rather than quotients has been cham- 
pioned by Pintner and Marshall (39) and by Kelley 
(29). 

Some scores (perhaps all scores) are analyzable into 
Various sub- or part-scores; thus, a reading score is 
sometimes analyzed into subscores for rate of compre- 
hension and power of comprebension (4). The fact 
that a complex score or variable may be thus analyzed 
does not vitiate norms for the original, gross scores; 
however, norms for the subscores are also desirable, 
especially if the correlation between subscores is low. 

The score yielded by any test consisting of more 
than a single item may be regarded as a complex 
variable if, after correction for attenuation, the inter- 
correlations among items are less than 1.00; similarly, 
any composite test score based on two or more sub- 
tests may also (under the same condition) be regarded 
as a complex variable. In such cases, two persons ImAy 
make identical total scores, despite many detailed 
differences in their responses. The suggestion then 
follows to substitute, for the composite test norms, 
norms for individual items or subtests (26, 30). Ac 
ceptance of this suggestion would add greatly to the 
amount of statistical work; and there are other ob- 
jections of a more basic sort—such as the lower 
reliability of responses to individual items or subtests 
and the greater saturation of item- or part-scores with 
“specific” or “unique” factors (of unknown significance 
for any individual). (See FACTOR ANALYSIS.) Again, 
there is the matter of ambiguity of responses to In- 
dividual items (two individuals giving identical re- 
sponses to an item may do so for different LOT 
Not to be overlooked, finally, is the coarseness 0 
results yielded by an individual item—usually not more 
than a dichotomous or three-fold classification. 

Sometimes information is sought on a pr 
combination of items or subtests. This is certainly 
legitimate. A caution to be remembered, Hoe 
that a person's standing on the particular combinati I 
cannot properly be obtained merely by averaging ৰ 
scores on the component items or subtests. Thus, 
= — Mon three items 


to 8, 


person's “standard scores” 


Le) 3 
Or subtests are + 20, + 20, and + 2, then his stan 
score on the three parts combined is not +26 
higher. A similar statement applies if the Pry 
score were, say, at the 90th percentile in each 0! 
subtests. The combinational variable must be trea 
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2s 2 fresh or new variable: from the distribution of 
ores on this variable, standard scores or percentiles 
can then be computed in the usual fashion. The 
statistical labor is obviously considerable but may be 
justified in special instances. 

Types oF UNIT. Educational norms are occasionally 
expressed in terms of the original or “raw" scores but 
more often in terms of “derived” scores. An evaluative 
description of the different types of unit is given below. 

1. Raw-score norms. “Cut-off” points or “cutting 

sores” are generally expressed in terms of raw scores. 
Thus, a certain college may refuse to consider the 
applications of candidates who fall below a certain 
score on a scholastic aptitude test. Multiple cutting 
scores (minimum acceptable scores on several vari- 
ables) have becn used widely by the Army and Navy 
(18: 66) and are used also by the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the new U.S.E.S. General 
Aptitude Battery (15). Appropriate procedures for 
determining multiple cutting scores are described in 
references 20 and 23; too often, however, cutting scores 
are laid down merely by judgment or guess. One 
advantage of cutting scores (and multiple cutting 
scores) is their simplicity. Cutting scores are of great- 
est value (a) for referral purposes (see below) and 
(b) for eliminating individuals who fall below a score 
considered prerequisite to safety or success. In this 
connection, cutting scores may serve as a supplement 
to predicted-performance scores obtained by a re- 
Eression equation (14: 26-27). The major disad- 
vantages are two: (a) the cutting-score procedure does 
not establish the proper weight to be assigned each 
Variable; in consequence, there is a tendency to give 
tach variable equal weight (or, at best, an unverified 
subjective weight) when selecting cases above the cut- 
ting scores; (b) no single total score or rank-order for 
individuals emerges and the preferential selection or re- 
ection of individuals from the group above or below 
the cutting scores is cumbersome and subjective. 
F A “referral score” (52) —basically the same as a 
Cutting score”—is used in connection with the “'screen- 
ing” of individuals for psychiatric study or other 
special attention. 

2. Norms in arbitrary units. Raw scores may be 
converted to scores on an arbitrary scale suited to the 
specific administrative requirements of an organization. 
For example, all “acceptable” scores on a test or test- 
composite may be distributed linearly between 70 and 
100, and all unacceptable scores distributed linearly 
between 0 and 70 as is done by the United States Civil 
Service Commission (1: 198-202). 

3. Age norms. Age norms state the average score 
Obtained by each of several groups classified according 
eo the sampling of each age group is, 
fay ion if not in actuality, random, or “unselected. 

Tpolation, preferably on a smoothed curve, gives 

¢ norms for intermediate ages, such as 6 years 1 
5 ss 2 months, etc. For very high or very 
Hoy S beyond the range of empirical determination 
সট must either be determined by extrapolation or 
i a Ee stated as, for example, “above 14” or “below 
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The advantages of age norms are their wide utility 
for functions which are correlated with age, and their 
ready understandability. Disadvantages include: (a) 
the difficulty of obtaining unselected groups below 
clementary- or beyond junior-high-school ages; (b) 
the unavailability of precise, unextrapolated age norms 
for very high or very low scores; (c) limited utility 
in high-school subjects (or even for clementary-school 
subjects in a school following atypical age-grade 
standards); (d) unequal units (it is seldom, for ex- 
ample, that the differences between the 15- and 16-year 
norms really equals the difference between, say, the 7- 
and 8-year norms); (e) unequal relevance or correla- 
tion between chronological age and the various func- 
tions for which age norms have been provided: to the 
extent that this objection applies, such age norms are 
of limited comparability (particularly for scores which 
deviate considerably from the mean); (f) the per- 
formance of individuals who score above or below the 
mean for their age is compared with the performance 
of individuals of a higher or lower age, respectively 
(8); this may frequently be undesirable, especially if the 
individual's deviation from the performance of his own 
age group is very large. 

4. Grade norms. Grade norms state the average 
score obtained by each of several groups classified 
according to school grade. Interpolation and ex- 
trapolation are applied to grade norms in the same 
way as to age norms. Ordinarily grade norms are 
derived from school systems operating on a nine- 
month basis; usually the norms are based on end-of- 
semester performance (when this is not the case, it 
should be clearly indicated). Grade norms have the 
same advantages and disadvantages as age norms; 
other disadvantages include: (a) the narrower applic- 
ability of grade norms, as in the case of anthro- 
pometric, physiological, and many psychological vari- 
ables; (b) the lack of uniformity of grade classifica- 
tions and curriculums in different school systems. 

5. Percentile norms. Percentile norms state the 
percentile to which a given score corresponds in some 
specified reference (standardization) group, e.g. age 
group, grade group, occupational group, etc. No ex- 
trapolation is ordinarily required in the case of per- 
centile norms. Another advantage of percentile norms 
is that each individual is compared only with others of 
his own group. Percentile norms are readily under- 
stood and widely used, especially at the high-school 
and college levels. Disadvantages include: (a) units 
of the scale are not equal, i.e. the difference between 
(say) the 90th and 95th percentiles exceeds that between 
(say) the 50th and 55th percentiles; (b) percentile 
norms for high or low scores are not as reliably de- 
termined as for average scores (see 53: 382); (c) since 
percentile norms are ordinarily presented for an age 
or grade group, it follows that percentile norms are 
in a sense percentile-age or percentile-grade norms and 
partake of certain of the advantages and disadvantages 
of age or grade norms (see above). 

6. Standard-score norms. A standard score states 
the deviation of a given individual’s score from the 
mean of the standardization group in terms of the 
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standard deviation of the standardization group. Thus, 
if the mean of the standardization group is 100 and 
the standard deviation is 10, a score of 110 would 
be exactly 1 standard deviation above the mean, and 
the standard score accordingly would be 1.0. In order 
to avoid the inconvenience of decimals and negative 
signs, standard scores are sometimes converted to what 
have been termed by some authors T scores. The 
formula for a T score is T = 10 z + 50 (where zis a 
standard score) (43: 351). 

Standard scores are not so readily understood by lay 
users of tests as are percentile scores. There are, how- 
ever, two advantages which partially compensate for 
this disadvantage: (a) the linear correlation between 
standard scores and raw scores is perfect; hence, stand- 
ard scores do not introduce any basic change of units; 
(b) since standard scores are based on the mean and 
standard deviation, which are ordinarily the most re- 
liable statistical constants of a frequency distribution, 
standard-score norms are somewhat more reliable than 
percentile norms (43: 351). Otherwise, the advantages 
and disadvantages noted for percentile norms apply 
also to standard-score norms. 

7. Normalized standard-score norms. These are 
percentile scores converted to their standard-score 
equivalents in a unit normal curve (1: 143). Thus, if 
the percentile equivalent of a raw score is 84, refer- 
ence to an appropriate table of the normal curve 
shows that the normalized standard score is + lo. 
Normalized standard scores are useful when the utmost 
comparability of scores is desired for distributions 
Which are believed to be basically normal (see ComM- 
PARABLE SCORES). The chief theoretical disadvantage 
lies in the (usually unverified) assumption of basically 
normal distributions. Normalized T scores are ob- 
tained by substituting the normalized standard score 
for z in the formula given above (34: 278-79). 

8. Quotients. The present section will consider the 
intelligence quotient (including the Heinis “Personal 
Constant”), the educational quotient, and the accom- 
plishment quotient. Other quotients can be found in 
the literature, such as “developmental quotient,” “per- 
sonality quotient,” and “dental quotient,” but the three 
quotients here considered are the most common and 
illustrate all the essential principles. 

The intelligence quotient compares the individual’s 
mental age with the average mental age for cases of his 
chronological age. Since the “average mental age for 
cases of his chronological age” equals the individual’s 
chronological age, the formula for the intelligence 


quotient is generally written 10 = 100 MA Tn com- 


puting the IQ on the revised Stanford-Binet scale, the 
denominator (CA) is not allowed to exceed 15 years; 
for individuals above 13 years the authors of the test 
prescribe the cumulative dropping of “one out of every 
three additional months of chronological age,” with 15 
years as the maximum corrected CA (47: 30). This 
adjustment of CA for cases beyond 13 years has been 
found to. yield good results also in connection with the 
Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher Examination (2). 

The quotient technique in general and the intel- 
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ligence quotient in particular have been vi. 
attacked by various writers. One objection to the 
is that, being in part an age norm, it involves the com. 
parison of performance of cases differing in age mM 
Another objection is that IQ's from different tests ae 
not generally comparable, since the distribution of IQ 
at a given age level generally differs from test to test 
(See COMPARABLE MEASURES). A third objection is 
that the variability of MA’s as derived from intel. 
ligence tests fails to increase with age in such a manner 
as to permit a child’s IQ at different ages to remain 
constant, except in the case of an IQ of 100 (41). This 
objection applies with special force to the typical group 
test of intelligence (21: 209-97); but neither the original 
nor the revised Stanford-Binet test has wholly escaped 
this criticism (6). In order to overcome this difficulty, 
some writers have urged the adoption of the Heinis 
“Personal Constant” (25). Such success as the Heinis 
norms achieve must be regarded in the nature of a 
lucky accident, since these norms are based on no more 
than a total of 60 cases restricted in age between 6 and 
12 (5). It is well to note, further, that the Heinis 
norms, if able to reduce or eliminate systematic 1Q 
changes on the old Stanford-Binet test, are by that 
very token unable to eliminate such changes in IQ's 
from any other test, unless the standard deviations of 
MA’s of the other test coincide at each age with those 
of the old Stanford-Binet. A 
The educational quotient has been applied partic- 
ularly to subject-matter achievement tests in the ele- 
mentary- and junior-high-school grades. Analogous 
the IQ, the educational quotient compares a child's 
“educational age” with the educational age typical of 


his age group; the formula is EQ = 100 rs: 


The educational quotient has not received the same 
critical attention as the intelligence quotient, but it is 
obviously subject to similar limitations, particularly 
the possible incomparability of educational quotients 
derived from different tests (See COMPARABLE MEAS- 
URES), as well as the possible incomparability of edu- 
cational quotients from different subtests within the 
same battery (see the section on “Comparability 
norms” below). 

The accomplishment quotient or AQ attempts to 
provide a quantitative measure of the relation be- 
tween an individual’s educational achievement and his 
mental capacity. The formula for the AQ is: 

ns 
4Q = 100 (=). or AQ = 100 (32). Unfortu 
ately, the AQ is subject to important criticisms: (a) 
The AQ is unreliable; based on single tests of bye 
ment and intelligence, the reliability coefficient is kr 
40 (35, 50). (b) With regard to the numerator 0 
accomplishment quotient, there is a question whe! ন 
the correlation between different subject ages, Such 
reading, arithmetic, etc., is sufficiently high to just 
the unqualified use of the composite educational i 
(7, 28, 46). (c) With regard to the denominator, 
may be suggested that an unanalyzed intelligence" 
score (MA) should probably be replaced by anal g 
aspects of intelligence: e.g. by a verbal mental 2 
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when subjects like English or history are under con- 
sideration, Or a mathematical mental age when mathe- 
matics and possibly science are under consideration. 
(d) With regard to the numerator in relation to the 
denominator it is essential that both EA and MA be 
expressed in comparable units and according to norms 
derived from comparable samples; there is room for 
doubt that intelligence tests inter se fulfill this require- 
ment or that achievement tests inter se fulfill this re- 
quirement, to say nothing of intelligence tests in rela- 
tion to achievement tests (41). (e) Since intelligence 
and achievement are not identical functions, the so- 
called “normal” accomplishment quotient of 100 is not 
to be expected from students with IQ's either below or 
above 100. As a matter of fact, bright students are 
likely to have AQ’s below 100 while dull students will 
tend to have AQ’s above 100. Another fact requiring 
consideration is that curriculums and instruction in 
most schools are geared to the student who is average 
or below average; as a result there is likely to be a 
superiority of educational age over mental age for the 
dull pupil and an inferiority of educational age over 
mental age for the bright pupil. Thus an AQ of less 
than 100 may be diagnostic either of poor academic 
effort or of a high IQ, and, conversely, an AQ of over 
100 may indicate either unusual academic effort or a 
low IQ. 

To overcome this difficulty, a “regression AQ” is 
sometimes employed (13); the formula is 

EA 
Re AQ = 100( Ei 
Where EA is the average EA for cases having the same 
MA as the individual in question. The objection to 
the “regression accomplishment quotient” is that, if 
bright individuals are underperforming through lack 
of effort, the regression-value (EA) will be lower than 
ideal for bright students; this would make the AQ’s of 
bright students higher than proper—in so far, at least, 
2s Interpretations concerning effort are concerned. 

9. Difference norms. The comparison effected be- 
tween two factors by quotients may also be accom- 
Plished by the use of differences (e.g. EA minus MA). 
Such differences can avoid difficulties due to in- 
equalities of units through the use of standard scores 
in each variable; in some cases it may be desirable to 
convert each such difference itself into a standard 
Score. The statistical advantages of differences over 
quotients have already been enumerated in the section 
On “Type of variable,” above. 

Fr 0. Differential norms. Suppose a student’s scores 
abilities X and Y are high enough to suggest the 
EALbls Suitability Of his specializing in (say) either 
LEPINE (E) or business administration (B). Edu- 
ion and life are full of such choices and possibilities. 

: se of norms are needed in this situation: (a) 
fer ary predicted-performance norms and (b) dif- 
iat norms, or norms of the difference in predicted 
He Ormance in the two fields. Valid differential norms 
k pd to obtain. First, such norms suffer from 
I lems Of sampling; because (to continue with our 
tration) the group studying engineering is in 
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various respects different from that studying business, 
and it is unlikely that the norms from both these 
gfoups will be equally applicable to the particular 
student in question (see “Applicability of norms," 
below). Second, differential norms suffer from numer- 
ous sources of unreliability—unreliability of the basic 
scores, X, Y, E, and B, and unreliability of the re- 
gression equations yielding E and B (or the regression 
equation yielding E — B) (45). The sampling problem 
suggests the importance of the alert selection of 
samples which are as appropriate as may be; the re- 
liability problem suggests the importance of highly 
reliable scores and of large samples. 

FINENESS OF CLASSIFICATION. Unless only a crude 
or tentative classification of individuals is desired, the 
norms should permit fine or manifold grouping (11: 
36-37). Toward the middle of American participation 
in World War I, the Army Air Forces accepted for 
navigator training only those cadets having navigator 
“stanine” scores of 7, 8, or 9 (14: 103)—a three- 
category classification which is too coarse to permit the 
most efficient statistical analysis or research. (Finer 
scores were calculated, but were apparently not 
routinely available.) 

Norms of “true” versus “raw” scores, The formula 
for a “true” score is ru(X — M:) + Ma, where X is a 
“raw” score and rr is the reliability coefficient; in terms 
of percentiles this formula becomes, with sufficient 
accuracy for most purposes, ru(P — 50) + 50, where P 
is the “raw” percentile. In both formulas it is evident 
that the reliability coefficient, ru, serves as a reduction 
factor, except, of course, in the special cases where 
rir = 1.00, X = Mi, or P= 50. Tf the reliability co- 
efficients for measurements of X and Y differ signifi 
cantly, “raw” scores in the two variables cannot be 
directly comparable (see COMPARABLE MEASURES), nor 
will any derived scores, such as percentiles, based upon 
the “raw” scores be comparable. The problem created 
by this condition bids fair to become an important 
issue as the frontier of educational measurement is ex- 
tended to include variables, such as personality charac- 
teristics, which are more resistant to accurate measure- 
ment than subject-matter achievement. 

Correlated errors in norms. When norms for 
several correlated tests are established by scores from 
a single standardization sample, the errors in the norms 
will also be correlated. If, for example, a supposedly 
“average” standardization sample, used to standardize 
an achievement battery, is really below average over 
the achievement area of the tests, the norms will be 
too low on all the parts of the battery. This means 
that students will be overrated in achievement, e.8. 
truly average students will appear to be above aver- 
age. While any error in norms is, of course, regret- 
table, it may be observed that comparisons between 
scores on different parts of the battery are unaffected 
if the error in the norms for the different parts is 
uniform. Thus, we may correctly assess a student's 
superiority (or inferiority) in arithmetic versus read- 
ing, while equally overrating him on each. 

Comparability of norms. It has been widely recog- 
nized, in the literature if not in actual practice, that 
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norms expressed in the same nominal units may 
not be truly comparable; thus, an IQ of 115 on 
Test A may not be equivalent to an IQ of 115 on 
Test B, a superiority of 1.5 grades by a child in 
vocabulary may not be equivalent to a superiority 
of 1.5 grades in arithmetic computation, etc. (9, 19, 
27, 32, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44). An obvious 
possible cause of incomparability of norms is the use 
of different standardizing populations, but, even when 
the same population is used, certain conditions may 
make the norms incomparable: (a) the sample may 
not be similarly and equally unselected with regard to 
the various traits or abilities measured by two tests 
Or subtests; (b) the obtained dispersion of (say) grade 
Scores for one test or subtest in the sample may be 
quite different from that for another; (c) other re- 
quirements for comparable measures (q.v.) may be 
lacking. 

A study by Foran and Loyes (19) reveals typical 
findings relative to the comparability of published 
norms. Three standardized achievement-test batteries 
Were administered to 128 sixth-grade pupils according 
to a plan that equalized practice effects. The mean 
educational age of the group in the Unit Scales of 
Attainment was 12-7, in the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Tests, 12-0, in the New Stanford Achievement 
Test, 11-9. Apparently, the general achievement 
norms for the Unit test are highest, for the Modern 
School test intermediate, and for the New Stanford 
lowest. This condition is explained, at least in part, 
by the fact that the three test batteries were stand- 
ardized on the basis of three different populations. 
However, the presence of other influences is suggested 
When the mean scores on the subtests are noted. For 
the subtest on geography the mean educational age in 
the Unit test is 12-0 (low), and in the New Stanford 
12-7 (high); similarly, in the subtest on reading, the 
mean educational age in the Unit test is 12-7 (average 
for this battery), in the New Stanford, 12-9 (high). 
Similar discrepancies are also observable between the 
Modern School and New Stanford tests and between 
the Modern School and Unit tests. Examination of the 
mean scores of the subtests within the same battery 
reveals further significant discrepancies. The mean 
educational ages for individual subtests of the Unit 
Scales of Attainment vary from 11-5 to 13-5 and the 
standard deviations of EA’s for the individual subtests 
Vary from 14.6 to 27.5 months. Similar internal dis- 
crepancies are also observable for the Modern School 
and New Stanford tests. Thus even within a battery 
of tests standardized on the basis of scores obtained 
from a single population under uniform conditions, 
there may not be, when the battery is applied to 
another sample, comparability either between the 
means of the subtests or between the effective units of 
measurement (the standard deviations). A critical 
study by Pullias (40), making use of a larger sample 
(N = 460), supports the conclusions drawn from the 
study of Foran and Loyes. 

From the above it appears clear that comparability 
between the scores on tests or subtests may be relative 
to the particular sample. If this is 0, there is no sub- 
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stitute for local norms, at least in the Case of 

ment tests. For intelligence tests, special local faction 
may be less influential. In this connection the tabu. 
tions of comparable Scores for various intelligence 
tests, provided by Cole (9), Kefauver (27), Merrill (36, 
Miller (37), More and Trafton (38), Runnels (44), 20d 
Weber (51) appear worthy of mention. 

Flanagan (16), attacking the question as to whut 
particular sample should be called “standard,” has de. 
veloped a theoretically well-grounded system of com- 
parable “Scaled Score” norms for the tests of the Ov. 
operative Test Service. The “Scaled Score” NOrms are 
designed to be comparable particularly at the end of 
the grade in which study of a Subject is usually ter- 
minated; in a long-continued subject, such as English 
or French, this restriction is inconvenient. Another 
shortcoming is the failure to extend explicit scaling to 
total (composite) scores. The error involved in cal 
culating a composite score by simply summing or 
averaging scores from component items or subtests has 
already been considered in an early part of the present 
article. This error is, to be sure, negligible for the 
majority of cases falling near the average; but it doubt- 
less disturbs comparability of scores and norms for the 
more deviate individuals. 

Applicability of norms. Theoretically norms are 
applicable only to samples and individuals that cor- 
respond reasonably closely to the standardization 
sample. If school achievement is being tested, for 
example, the published norms are applicable (ideally) 
only to schools having the same curriculum (including 
grade placement and time allowances), equivalent 
teaching personnel, equivalent home encouragement 
and assistance in school work, equal practice and skill 
in the taking of tests, equal test motivation, similar ad 
ministrative practices (regarding age-grade relations, 
selectivity of elimination, relative emphasis on aca- 
demic versus social versus vocational development), 
etc. In actual practice, strict comparability between 
the “application group” and the original “norm group 
is usually questionable or difficult to ascertain—partly 
because the standardization sample is seldom suffi- 
ciently well described. When specific lack of COMPIT 
bility is known, this may be taken subjectively into 
account in employing the norms or interpreting gl 
dents’ scores. The need for interpreting or modifying 
the norms is likely to be of special importance in con- 
nection with a clinical sample, since such a sample is 
always more or less “special” and peculiar. An excep 
tion occurs in commercial or industrial SpE 
where the important matter is likely to be simply 
applicant’s speed and/or accuracy of performance. Le 

Suggestions and recommendations. 1. The ha 
in which a test is standardized should be fully le an 
in all relevant details. In the past stander Ct 
Samples have been recruited to too large an i 
from large urban systems, from schools with an ur 
ministration sufficiently advanced to approve or ee 
mote a testing program, and from too small a num 
of different schools (31). > 

2 ee or national norms are usually desirable, 
but seldom adequate for all purposes. More spec 
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or “multiple classification" norms, e.g. norms of school 
achievement for cases of a given age, grade, and IQ 
(12), are also of great value and should be provided 
wherever feasible. Two requirements for valid specific 
norms are: (a) the standardization sample must be 
sufficiently large to permit a detailed “breakdown” into 
finer categories, and (b) the bases of classification, e.g. 
age, grade, IQ, etc., must all be accurately determined; 
otherwise, it is highly uncertain to which group an 
individual's score should really be referred, with the 
result that the derived score suffers great unreliability. 
(See the discussion above on the accomplishment quo- 
tient; the accomplishment quotient may be regarded as 
a derived score based on the multiple classification of 
age and 1Q.) 

3. Since most tests are used primarily for their pre- 
dictive value, norms in terms of predicted performance 
should more often be supplied. 

4. Multiple types of norms for a test, e.g. both age 
and percentile norms, should be provided, wherever 
it appears that different types of norms will better 
serve various purposes or classes of test users. 

5. Standard-score norms are theoretically preferable 
to percentile norms, and percentile norms are prefer- 
able to age or grade norms. 

6. It should be realized that percentile or standard- 
score norms for “raw” scores at the extremes of the 
distribution are definitely less reliable than norms for 
Scores near the mean. The adequate compilation of 
percentile and standard-score norms requires a larger 
number of cases than grade or age norms. 

7. Difference norms are preferable to quotients. 
When the standard deviation of the distribution of 
differences varies from grade to grade or age to age, 
the differences may be converted into standard scores. 
By way of precaution it is well to remember that differ- 
ence scores between two variables (such as EA and 
MA) are likely to be too unreliable for practical use 
Unless cumulative measurements of EA and MA re- 
spectively are combined. 

8. Norms for different tests based on “raw” scores 
Are never fully comparable unless the two tests are 
equally reliable. Unless reliability coefficients are 
sufficiently high (say .95 or over) to make the recogni- 
tion of unreliability practically unnecessary, “true” 
Percentile, standard-score, grade, age, etc. norms 
should be provided. 

9. Norms expressed in nominally identical units, 
€.8. in terms of school grade, are neither necessarily 
Nor typically fully comparable. See COMPARABLE 
MEASURES. 

10. Since methods, curriculums, selective factors, 
administrative practices, etc. are likely to change with 
time, norms for old, unrevised tests should periodically 
be brought up to date. 

HERBERT 5S. CONRAD 
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PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS. Tt has 
become increasingly clear as the study of education has 
developed that the child is influenced by experiences 
outside of school as well as by those in school. The 
out-of-school experiences may supplement or comple- 
ment school experiences or they may act to neutralize 
Or negate their effects. For example, the school may 
try to develop clear enunciation through its language 
teaching but out-of-school experiences may reward 
slovenly speech and thus in a large measure undo the 
work of the school. The home may try to build up 
some confidence in the child’s ability to achieve, only 
to have this confidence undermined by unintelligent 
handling of failure in school. Experimental evidence 
is available to show that a teacher can work more 
effectively if she knows the out-of-school experiences 
of the pupils (20). There is also experimental evidence 
indicating that changes in the home environment can 
affect the child’s behavior in school (12). 

Accordingly, a demand has developed for more op- 
portunities for teachers-in-training and teachers-in- 
service to learn about child behavior and the home and 
community backgrounds of pupils (2). Furthermore, 
many parents have recognized that a home and com- 
munity environment may stimulate or retard a child's 
growth depending upon the parents’ ability to apply the 
available knowledge of child development to family 
and neighborhood practices. This recognition has led 
to a demand for more education of parents in child 
care and development. 

In addition to the realization by teachers that a 
knowledge of the child’s home environment is helpful 
and by parents that a knowledge of child development 
is needed, there has also appeared a recognition of the 
need for effective cooperation between parents and 
teachers on problems of mutual concern. Jt is not 
sufficient for the parent to know how to build the home 
environment. He finds that he must also know how to 
work with the teacher to supply her the kind of in- 
formation she needs, to get her suggestions as to what 
experiences to provide as a background for the child's 
schoolwork, and to give the school the intelligent sup- 
port of the community. Similarly teachers are finding 
that it is not sufficient merely to obtain information 
about the child’s home and community background. 
‘There are problems of direct cooperation with parents, 
such as keeping them informed about the child's ex- 
periences at school, planning ways by which home 8 
school can help the child to overcome any difficulties 
that may exist, and so on. De 

Various methods have been tried to solve these pro 
lems of parent-teacher relationships. These meth J 
have varied from those initiated mainly by the schoo 
or by the parent to joint endeavors of parent an 
school. The best-known and most widespread meth 
has been the organization of parent-teacher groups: 
The vast majority of these groups are affiliated w 
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the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Some 
are purely local in character. Additional and often 
supplementary methods include inviting parents to 
“open house” or “parents' night” at school, relying on 
home visitation by regular classroom teachers or by 
special teachers, and arranging special conferences be- 
tween teachers and parents. 

Studies of methods of cooperation. Little research 
is available on problems of cooperation. As indicated 
above, there is evidence that a teacher can work more 
effectively if she knows the psychological and socio- 
logical background of her pupils. There is consider- 
able evidence that parent-education programs can be 
effective. This cvidence includes studies of changes of 
knowledge of child development accompanying various 
types of learning programs (13, 23), changes in attitudes 
toward child development problems (13), and changes 
in practices relating to children (13, 23). Related to 
the problem of parent learning are the many studies of 
general adult learning (26). 

Most of the studies of cooperation have been of a 
survey character. A few have been analytical in 
nature. In 1928 Butterworth (7) proposed six objec- 
tives of parent-teacher associations as follows: (a) 
Eiving members understanding of the objectives and 
methods of the school; (b) learning to apply accepted 
educational objectives and methods to the out-of-school 
environment; (c) under certain conditions giving 
school officials opinions as to where the school suc- 
ceeds or fails; (d) aiding to educate the community in 
desirable aspects of the school program; (e) facilitating 
acquaintance among parents and teachers; (f) raising 
special funds for special conditions. 

In addition to these objectives, Butterworth also 
listed five limitations: (a) the parent-teacher associa- 
tion cannot have direct, legal control of the schools; 
(b) it is not the responsibility of the parent-teacher 
association to finance the schools; (c) the association 
should not undertake duties of a technical character 
for which the members are not prepared; (d) the asso- 
ciation has no authority over the various other agencies 
having educational influence; (e) the association 
should not, except in a case of emergency, undertake 
duties that are the primary responsibilities of other 
agencies. 

“Butterworth also warned against the dangers of 
diffuseness of activities in a particular organization, 
Pointing out that organizations which depend on volun- 
teer Services may have to confine themselves to a 
limited number of major projects at any given time. 
He pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of 
State organizations and suggested some of the precau- 
tions that must be observed if ‘state organizations are 
to help local units meet their particular problems. 
Holbeck (14) studied 110 local parent-teacher asso- 
dations throughout the United States and made a de- 
tailed case study of 10 selected associations. He con- 
cluded that there was a need for a restatement of the 
Principles of parent-teacher work in order that the 
Aims of the organization might be achieved and its 
Activities directed toward definite accomplishments. 
He suggested that unrelated activities of the program 
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be subservient to a unified program of education; that 
a “unit of work system" be used as a method of pro- 
gram planning; and that relations between school ad- 
ministrators and parent-teacher associations be estab- 
lished which would enable parents to be admitted to 
legitimate participation in the educational process on 
the one hand, and on the other hand allow school 
authorities to maintain their expert status. He urged 
greater elasticity and flexibility in the program of local 
associations. In common with others who have studied 
the problem he urged that the associations define their 
role, refrain from making decisions in technical fields, 
and utilize study groups as a means of promoting 
parent-teacher work. He further suggested that the 
teaching force reorganize its responsibilities to con- 
tribute actively to the furtherance of the aims of such 
associations. He found that few associations empha- 
sized the education of parents, which he claims is the 
“primary purpose and function, in fact, its only excuse 
for existence." He declared that there was a “discrep- 
ancy between the theoretical understanding of purposes 
and the activities in which the associations are actually 
engaged.” 

Baldwin and Osborne (3) made a detailed study of 
home-school relations in six schools to determine the 
types of methods developed for bringing about closer 
home-school relationships. ‘The practices found in the 
six schools are described in great detail and the impli- 
cations of the practices are pointed out. In one school, 
for example, some data were obtained showing how 
the understanding between parent and teacher can be 
broadened. As the school learned to know the par- 
ents better it acquired more confidence in their judg- 
ment and good will. Similarly, as the parents learned 
to know the school better, they understood the prob- 
Jems faced by the school. Cooperation appeared as a 
two-sided affair. 

Rossbach (22) in a description of the parent-teacher 
activities of Lincoln School (New York City) indicated 
that schools venturing beyond traditional patterns must 
have full understanding and cooperation on the part 
of parents if their programs are to be successful. Par- 
ents of children in the Lincoln School were encouraged 
to study the underlying theories of its educational 


program. 

Seyler (24) developed a check list to be used in 
appraising home-school relationships in the elementary 
school. Burgard (6), using Holbeck’s scale, found that 
the efficiency of a parent-teacher association is related 
to the characteristics of the principal officers such as 
the president, secretary, and chairman of program 
committee. Nicely (18) found a wide variety of activi- 
ties in his study of parent-teacher associations. 

In the field of home economics several interesting 
attempts have been reported involving parent participa- 
tion in the development of the program of the school. 
Crawley (8) found that the participation of mothers in 
the home-economics program was helpful, serving as a 
check on the teachers as well as increasing the interest 
and effectiveness of the program. Firth (10) through a 
questionnaire study was able to secure much assistance 
in developing a course of study better suited to the 
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needs of the community as well as to determine the 
points at which parents could be most helpful. Bristow 
(5) through the use of a commitee technique analyzed 
the contributions which parents could make and con- 
cluded that home-economics teachers would profit 
materially through the use of advisory parent-teacher 
committees. 

Ojemann and Fatland (19) after analyzing the con- 
tributions of teachers and parents proposed a check list 
by which any arrangement for effecting home-school 
Cooperation can be tested. The items comprising the 
list are as follows: 

1. Does the plan help the teacher to understand the 
background of each child so well that she can apply 
this knowledge in her daily relations with her pupils? 

2. Does the plan help the teachers to maintain their 
security, personal worth, and similar requirements for a 
cooperating personality? 

3. Does the plan help parents to learn the principles 
of child development so that they become skillful in 
applying them in day-to-day family living? 

4. Does the plan help parents to become so well 
adjusted personally that they do not project their ambi- 
tions and irritations into the lives of their children or 
into their relations with their children’s teachers? 

5. Does the plan help teachers and parents to be- 
come so well acquainted that they can work together in 
understanding and confidence and can look at problems 
from each other’s point of view? 

Development of organized parent-teacher associa- 
tions. In addition to the surveys and analytical studies, 
it is helpful in obtaining a perspective of the problem 
of parent-teacher relations to trace some of the events 
that led to the development of organized parent-teacher 
groups. The idea of a National Congress of Mothers 
took shape in the mind of Alice McLellan Birney at the 
time of the birth of her last daughter in January 1895. 
In her notebook appears the following: 

“At the time of the birth of my last daughter in 
January 1895, the idea which culminated in the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers came to me. We had been 
living in Washington not quite two years, and I was 
impressed, as I am sure most new residents must be, 
with the great number of conventions and assemblies of 
all kinds and for all purposes held at the national 
capital. . . . I built in imagination a new world, such 
as it seemed to me might be a reality if each new-born 
soul might enter into life in a happy uplifting en- 
vironment. 

“There was no novelty in such an idea. Hundreds 
have held it besides myself. . . . Oppressed with the 
Sense of needless suffering, I asked myself for ihe 
thousandth time ‘How can it be prevented, how can the 
mothers be educated and the nation made to recognize 
the supreme importance of the child? ... Why not 
have a National Congress of Mothers whose growth 
would quickly become international?’ ” (15, 16, 17). 

On February 17, 1897, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, the first 
Congress of Mothers convened in Washington, D. C. 
The emphasis of the first Congress was upon the edu- 
cation of mothers. In preparing for its second meet- 
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ing, which was to be held in May 1898, the Board of 
Managers made two significant decisions: first, that the 
program should be international in Scope and, second, 
that the duties of both parents in the rearing of chil 
dren should be emphasized by the convention Program. 

The proceedings of the third convention reveal a 
growing awareness of the importance of home-school 
relationships. The emphasis upon the joint responsi- 
bility of parents and teachers increased in the following 
meetings, and in 1908 the name was changed to the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. In 1924 the name was changed to National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The “Mothers' 
Congress Magazine” first appeared in November 1906. 
Three years later the name was changed to “Child 
Welfare Magazine” and in 1934 to “The National 
Parent-Teacher.” The magazine has become a recog- 
nized leader in its field. 

From this brief description of the origin of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, it can be 
seen that the first emphasis was on the education of 
parents as the major channel by which the welfare of 
children was to be enhanced. The importance of co- 
Operation with the school soon entered the picture and 
it has continued to the present. 

The organization had, in April 1947, a membership 
of over 4,400,000 in some 28,000 local parent-teacher 
associations. Local units were found in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, 

The objects of the Congress are as follows: t 

1. To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community 

2. To raise the standards of home life 

3. To secure adequate laws for the care and protec- 
tion of children and youth 

4. To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school so that parents and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the child 

5. To develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education (17: 12) A 

The program of work is developed through national 
committee chairmen working with corresponding state 
and local chairmen. In 1947 there were 31 national 
chairmen representing a variety of activities in the 
areas of family life, health, public welfare, and edu- 
cation. L 

In addition to the 28,000 local units affiliated with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, there 
are various independent groups. The largest organ 
independent group is found in New York City where 
the United Parents Associations of New York, Inc, 
maintains an extensive program of parent-teacher 
activities. In Baltimore and Philadelphia, Home 2 
School Associations carry on the functions independ- 
ently of the National Congress. 

For the most part parent-teacher groups ith 
with Catholic schools are closely associated. wil f 
church activities and function under the direction © 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. In ee 
having separate schools for Negro children, paren! 
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teacher associations in schools for such pupils affiliate 
with the National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, an organization serving some 50,000 persons 
in 21 states. This organization has the cooperation of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
for some years has maintained a committee to co- 
operate with the colored congress. 

An important development in the field of parent- 
teacher relationships has been the work of the Child 
Study Association, publisher of Child Study, which had 
its beginnings in 1888 and was incorporated in 1923. 

Parent-teacher relationships and parent education 
have profited considerably from nursery-school pro- 
grams, there being some form of parent education in 
connection with most nursery schools. Similarly the 
activities of the Progressive Education Association have 
contributed to parent-teacher work. This association 
published the study by Baldwin and Osborne (3) and 
the volume for parents by Taylor entitled Do Adoles- 
cents Need Parents? (25). 

The World Federation of Home and School, which 
before World War II met in conjunction with the 
World Federation of Education Associations, acts as 
an international clearinghouse for home-school co- 
operation. 

In Canada there is increasing interest in the organ- 
ized home and school movement and delegates from 
the Canadian association have appeared on the pro- 
gram of the National Congress and the World Federa- 
tion. Parent-teacher associations have long been or- 
Eanized in Scotland although largely on a local basis. 
The Home and School Association of Great Britain is 
also well known. A parent-teacher movement ap- 
peared in Germany with the founding of the Republic 
but it was abolished by the National Socialists. In 
Czechoslovakia 48 per cent of all schools had parent- 
teacher associations in 1933, but the movement was 
Wiped out by the absorption of the Republic into the 
German Reich. Before World War II, parent councils 
Were common in Switzerland, especially in the Canton 
Of Basel, where an ordinance expressly gave parents 
the Tight to participate, in a counseling fashion, in the 
affairs of the schools. Teachers in Norway were 
obliged to visit parents at least once a year, but the 
Movement to organize associations had not gained 
much headway at the time of World War If. In Fin- 
land, organizations for the purpose of home edu- 
cation have existed for 20 or 30 years. In Turkey, 
Meetings of parents are part of the school routine. 

1 France, “La Federation Nationale des Associations 
de Parents d’f:leves des Lycées et Colleges” has been 
Active and has made many contributions to secondary 
schools. 

Interests of colleges and universities in parent- 
eacher relationships. Parent-teacher work has become 
creasingly the subject of college courses and activi- 
There are six types of parent-teacher work in 
Onnection with teacher-training institutions: 

1. Courses, classes, and units both in regular ses- 
Ons and in summer schools 
2. Extension courses primarily for teachers in serv- 

and for parent-teacher workers 
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3. Occasional lectures on parent-teacher work and 
related subjects 

4. Parent-teacher associations in laboratory schools 

5. Parent-teacher institutes under the direction of 
state branches, for parent-teacher members (These are 
often held on the campus of teacher-education in- 
stitutions.) 

6. Classes and courses in parent education. 

In the summers of 1946 and 1947 a course in parent- 
teacher leadership sponsored jointly by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and Northwestern 
University was given on the campus at Evanston. The 
purpose of the course was to acquaint students with the 
functions of organized home-school cooperation and 
the problems that arise in effective parent-teacher rela- 
tionships. In 1947 the Board of Managers authorized 
an appropriation of $25,000 to be expended over a 
three-year period for developing a program in parent- 
teacher leadership for training students in the area of 
effective home-school relationships. 

Needed research. This brief review of the few 
studies in home-school cooperation and some of the 
high lights in the historical development of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has indicated 
On the one hand that there is a strong interest among 
many parents throughout the country in effective home- 
school cooperation but on the other that there is 
little research to guide them as to effective ways in 
Which this may be brought about. 

Some evidence is available to show that an under- 
standing of child behavior on the part of both parents 
and teachers is one prerequisite to effective coopera- 
tion. Another prerequisite is a type of personal adjust- 
ment. on the part of parents and teachers that does not 
lead them to project their anxieties and concerns into 
the lives of children or adults. But these are only the 
beginnings. We need to know more about how to do 
the actual cooperating without undermining the secur- 
ity and respect of each participant. 

The problems in parent-teacher cooperation are sim- 
ilar to the problems man is facing in other forms of 
cooperative endeavor. Man has made relatively little 
progress in working out methods which recognize and 
enhance the personality growth of all participants in a 
cooperative enterprise. Furthermore, relatively little 
progress has been made in training youth in high school 
or college in the problems of community cooperation. 

Research is needed in (a) identification and descrip- 
tion of the problems which should receive the coopera- 
tive attention of teachers and parents; (b) identification 
of factors affecting the attitudes of parents toward 
teachers, and teachers toward parents; (c) effect of 
different methods of cooperation; (d) the development 
of effective plans for training each new group of parent- 
teacher leaders so that the best knowledge available 
will be continuously applied in each local area. 

RALPH H. OJEMANN 
W. H. BRISTOW, 1941 Edition 
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PERSONALITY. Personality is an inclusive term 
designed to characterize the whole person in ‘action in 
the social setting. As a field of specialized study it 
tends to emphasize the affective and volitional aspects 
more largely than the intellectual, physical, and social. 
Personality, from the point of view of psychology, is 
concerned with the study of the self and of the unique 
aspects of self which arise during the course of a per- 
sonal history. From the point of view of sociology, 
personality lies in those social traits and relationships 
which determine the role of the individual in the group 
and differentiate him from other members. 

Modern field theory stresses the interaction between 
the individual and the environment. Such study em- 
Phasizes fluidity rather than static traits or structures. 
This trend, which would seem so essential for under- 
standing, has cast doubt upon and discouraged the 
continuation of the studies of surface traits which rest 
on the assumption that stimuli can be standardized 
from person to person. 

Research workers, irrespective of scientific bias, 
agree that personality is concerned with a complex in 
Which there is a conditional interdependency in Which 
the various aspects are interrelated. The most precise 
research tends to focus the microscope on an aspect of 
the whole so as to learn its specific contribution. At 
the other extreme are studies which emphasize the 
unitary character of the individual and which insist that 
he cannot be understood as a person by a process of 
division and subsequent synthesis. 

An inclusive definition has been proposed by Allport 
(3: 48): “Personality is the dynamic organization within 
the individual of those psychophysical systems that 
determine his unique adjustment to his environment. 
His discussion of this definition stresses organization, 
Which is changing and which has internal motivation, 
frankly acknowledges the impossibility of a divorce 
between mental and physical qualities, avoids a tend- 
ency to think of a person as a passive reactor to his 
environment, and ascribes an active role to personality 
in seeking or creating a suitable environment. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the term 
“personality” is the most inclusive which can be u 
in the discussion of human behavior. Character always 
implies social evaluations of behavior. (See CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION.) Definitions of attitude are br 
cerned with specific objects or situations and commonly 
deal with a limited group of responses. (See ATT 
TUDES.) In social development one properly thinks 0 
the personality in relationship to the social field. (See 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT—XV. SOCIAL DeveLoPMENT-) 
‘The social setting further provides the stimulating টা 
ditions for “emotion,” which is frequently employe re 
a subdivision of personality when one is considering 
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feelings of an individual during the course of an 
CApCTiCnCC. 

Constructive attempts (58) have been made to under- 
stand personality in terms of “ego-involvement." The 
ego consists of the end product of accumulated “1,” 
“me,” and “mine” experiences. The attitudes of which 
it consists take On meaning in terms of groups to which 
2 person belongs and to which he refers his values. 
His behavior thus becomes understandable and even 


predictable. Many isolated elements such as clothing 
(including ceremonial garb and uniforms), names and 
name changes, body size and proportions, color, race, 


and occupation take on meaning in terms of individual 
history and the referent group. The ego may be threat- 
ened by deprivation, stress, or the collapse of social 
norms. The description of personality in terms of 
“ego-involvement" is one of a number of attempts to fit 
a mass of observations and experiments into a self- 
consistent dynamic system. 

The most comprehensive assimilation and systemati- 
zation of research studies for a theory of personality is 
that of Murphy (43). His text may well be a starting 
point for those who wish to appraise the general state 
of research or to secure leads for further studies that 
are needed. The technical literature on personality 
and its disorders is organized and reported in the two- 
volume work edited by Hunt (28). 

General methods of study. Personality is investi- 
gated by the same general techniques as are involved 
in other areas of inquiry into human growth and its 
nurture. In the longitudinal method the same indi- 
Viduals are followed through a portion of their life 
Span. In the cross-sectional method samples of popu- 
lations at successive ages are investigated. In the 
experimental method a factor is applied to one group 
and withheld from a control group; the compari- 
Son of changes exhibited by the two groups con- 
tributes to understanding the effects of the added 
Variable. 

All of the foregoing types may involve observation, 
Measurement, and statistical analyses. What might be 
called “natural” experiments are also being evaluated 
by comparing individuals under highly contrasted 
Primitive cultures or in caste and class groups in more 
complex cultures. Since personality disorganization is 
2 major concern in mental hygiene the case method has 
been an important approach both for therapy and for 
understanding. 

In recent years attempts have been made to work 
Out problems of personality development by the use of 
Animals of lower orders. For example, chimpanzees 
are being raised from birth to maturity with the longi- 
tudinal records characteristic of child-development lab- 
oratories plus systematic observations and tests (31). 
The Teports already indicate the persistence of person- 
ality traits over a period of time and marked individual 
differences in social and nonsocial behavior. By com- 
Paring the amount of opportunity for social experience 
'n standard situations, it becomes possible to learn 
about the genesis of social behavior. Systematic 
sults must await future reporting. Such traits as Shy- 
Tess and wildness and the dynamic effects of frustration 


of feeding behavior in infancy are also being studied in 
animals. 

Development of personality. Some writers stress the 
hereditary nature of personality; others consider that its 
essence is the learning which occurs through living. 
Since evidence for both points of view exists, most 
authorities take the position that the personality of a 
Biven individual is the resultant of an interaction be- 
tween genetic and environmental factors. From the 
biological point of view a person has certain cravings 
related to growth which he seeks to satisfy through the 
possibilities of the environment. From the social point 
of view a person through the nervous system learns to 
modify his behavior in relation to his needs in terms of 
the behavior of other persons or groups of persons. 
The resultant is a unique personality for each individ- 
ual even though a roughly comparable culture may 
make for certain similarities. 

In the cultural approach (33) there has been an at- 
tempt to analyze personality into four components: 
(a) the universal (elements common to all), (b) the 
communal (characteristics that differentiate members 
of one society from those of another), (c) the role (the 
kinds of personality present within one society), and 
(d) the idiosyncratic (the private world of the indi- 
vidual). 

The impact of differences in practices in child rear- 
ing in various caste and class groupings on the person- 
ality of the developing child has been described in a 
series of studies from the University of Chicago (13). 

The potentials of growth in the organism appear 
themselves to create inexorable needs which are satis- 
fied through the environment. On the other hand, the 
planned and accidental features of the environment 
shape and redirect the potentialities for growth. At 
one time psychologists believed that each person had a 
large repertoire of unlearned behavior patterns called 
“instincts.” Studies of the modifiability of behavior 
have caused the immutable character of these instincts 
to be questioned. Thus kittens raised with rats would 
not kill them, kittens reared away would kill to some 
extent, and kittens who watched their mothers kill 
would do so to a still larger extent (35). 

Most students agree that in all persons there is a 
tendency inherent in the organism to alternate between 
periods of activity and inactivity, to seek food when 
hungry, to seek stimulation of sensitive skin areas, and 
to eliminate waste products. Some would be willing to 
add to this Watson’s categories (67) of tendencies at an 
carly age to show fear responses with loss of support or 
loud sounds, rage responses to restriction of movement, 
and love responses to skin contacts. The thwarting or 
satisfying of human needs—innate or acquired—is a 
powerful influence in the development or disturbance 
of personality. The instincts of the psychology of an 
earlier day are now more likely to be regarded as 
compounds of innate factors and learning. Thus the 
categories of escape, gregariousness, mating, combat, 
etc. are seen to have some universality because of 
Similarities in culture while admitting of great diversity 
in individual learning. All have a basis in the needs of 
the organism. An elaboration of this personality 
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theory considers the needs of the organism as creating 
tensions producing behavior leading to a restoration of 
equilibrium. See also MoTIVATION. 

A current field (17) of intensive research and discus- 
sion in pediatrics and psychiatry concerns the influence 
of coercive and permissive schedules and practices in 
Child rearing on later personality. Modern care places 
much more reliance on self-regulating tendencies and 
adjustment to individual differences in feeding, sleep- 
ing, elimination, and handling. Rigid time-serving 
schedules are seen as a source of frustration with conse- 
quent aggression in the infant. Both the direct and 
deductive evidence from human biology and behavior 
lends much support to the theory. Later disturbances 
have been related to the type of early care. Still 
needed are long-time studies of the effects of various 
types of socialization in infancy. Studies are in process 
relating the type and severity of child-training practices 
in various cultures to the types of adult personality 
that are produced. 

Through the process of experience physiological 
needs and their satisfaction lead to derived needs of a 
social and psychological character. It is through these 
channels that the primary needs are satisfied. Various 
theorists have argued that well-developed habit sys- 
tems organized around life purposes tend in themselves 
to become drives which are selective and determiners 
of future action and hence powerful in the shaping of 
personality. 

Most theories of personality disturbances are based 
upon a thwarting or frustration of drives. Psycho- 
analytic principles as developed by Freud stress the 
thwarting of pleasurable sensations of the body. The 
resulting repression produces behavior of interest to the 
therapist. For Adler (1) there is an essential conflict 
between the individual striving and the social mores. 
Sometimes the conflict is due to physical limitation, 
sometimes to the social setting. Thus a physical limi- 
tation may give rise to feelings of inferiority which in 
turn lead to a type of compensation in behavior which 
may be social or antisocial in direction. 

‘The psychoanalytic approach stresses the large frac- 
tion of behavior and personality determined by the 
unconscious. Problems and disturbances are created 
by conflict between the conscious and rational and the 
emotional, often unverbalized, tensions in the uncon- 
scious. Symonds (64) has brought together many 
dynamic concepts and has discussed their significance 
for adjustment. A useful feature of his book for the 
research worker is an annotated bibliography of almost 
900 titles. 

A comprehensive account of the role of frustration 
in producing aggressive behavior is given in a publica- 
tion (14) from the Yale Institute of Human Relations. 
Freudian principles, Gestalt theories of topology, and 
clinical and statistical studies are harmonized to make 
for larger generalizations of the conception than have 
appeared hitherto. 

A number of writers have thought that personality 
Was more largely under the influence of environmental 
conditions than was physical and mental growth. This 
is not entirely clear from the evidence, and problems 
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of nature and nurture are as ubiquitous in the field of 
total personality as they are for any of the detailed 
structures and functions. The literature on delinquent 
and criminal careers (21) and the biographies of child 
development by Gesell (20) indicate rather clearly a 
continuity of the personality. Correlation between 
personality measures for twins reared together and 
those for twins reared apart have tended to be lowér 
than similar coefficients for physical and mental traits 
(45). Part of the lowered resemblance, however, may 
be attributed to the lack of reliability and validity in 
the personality measures rather than to actual differ- 
ence in the characteristics. See also CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT— II. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. 

An important trend in research in personality has 
been the shift from measurement and identification to 
the production of a characteristic. Thus the emergence 
and training of leadership has been one of the central 
problems of recent group-laboratory approaches (16). 
The earlier literature on development of personality is 
being re-examined in terms of modern social psychol- 
ogy and the interactive behavior of persons. Current 
Work on the study of effects of the group on personal- 
ity and of the conscious use of the group in treatment 
may be found in the two journals, Sociometry and 
Sociatry. 

The liveliest topic in the current literature on individ- 
ual methods is characterized as “nondirective therapy." 
(See STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VIII. PERSONALITY 
COUNSELING.) As a method of therapy the intent is to 
assist the individual to externalize his feelings and ten- 
sions in the presence of an accepting person. It is not 
surprising that the new emphasis is also leading to new 
concepts of personality organization and reorganization 
(52). The suggestion is that the way in which a per 
son regards himself, i.e. his own perceptual field, ode 
major factor in personality formation and re-formation. 
Behavior must always be understood in relationship to 
reality as perceived by the person. When all aspects 
are perceived in relationship the person is more in- 
tegrated, better adjusted, and freer from tension. 

Personality types. Personality classifications or types 
may be traced far back in the history of man. Alding- 
ton’s A Book of Characters (2) contains accounts by 
Theophrastus written over 2000 years ago. Ls 
phrastus attempted to describe universal types by pict 
ing out a trait name and then describing the attributes 
of the characters that go with it. Among the charac" 
ters described in this manner are the dissimulator, 
flatterer, chatterer, rustic, complacent man, Te 
cynic, loquacious man, newsmonger, unscrupulor: 
man, penurious man, gross man, unseasonable m yg 
officious man, stupid man, surly man, EDP ps 
man, grumbler, disgustful man, offensive man, unpleas 
ant man, vain man, mean man, boaster, ar! rogant Le" lo 
coward, oligarch, late learner, slanderer, friend 0! 
rabble, and avaricious man. d to 

Jung (30) on psychoanalytic principles propose. yi 
classify mankind into two categories—the introvert 
the extrovert. Introversion implies a turning i! re 
of responses while extroversion implies ou a 
action. The terms usually apply both to moce 
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social adjustment as in withdrawal versus participation 
and to emotional adjustment as in worry versus cheer- 
fulness. The introvert tends to be absorbed in himself, 
fearful, shy, and slow and cautious in action. The 
extrovert, on the other hand, tends to be energetic, 
vigorous, talkative, confident, assertive, and given to 
impulsive acticn. Jung's work precipitated a volume 
of research on theses qualities. When psychometric 
methods were cpplied, it was quickly apparent that a 
dual classification was insufficient since only a few 
individuals were markedly extrovertive or introvertive, 
and the rest were ambivertive in varying degrees. 
Close scrutiny of the many situations to which persons 
react indicates that a dominant tendency toward extro- 
version or introversion is not obtained by complete 
consistency in ways of behaving. For example, a per- 
son who usually is an extrovert may behave as an 
tntrovert in an unfamiliar situation. 

Spranger (62) has described six types of men based 
apon unity of interest and sense of values. His natural 
types were based upon the study of historical figures. 
According to his typology men can be classified as 
theoretic, esthetic, social, economic, political, and re- 
ligious depending upon the sense of values held. The 
Objection to the classification, as to all type classifica- 
tions, is that 21] individuals are flexible and show differ- 
ent characteristics under different situations. On the 
Other hand, the study of Allport and Vernon (5) indi- 
Cates some clustering in the values held by men. Sim- 
ilarly studies of vocational interest show a tendency 
toward common interests and behaviors among certain 
groups of professions. The tendency is exemplified in 
stereotypes of the doctor, the minister, the teacher, and 
the businessman as presented in the theater. 

Bodily types. The attempt to divide all persons into 
types on the basis of bodily build in order to under- 
stand personality has a long and extensive history. 
Kretschmer (34) studied a large number of cases in 
mental hospitals and found that about two thirds with 
Circular insanity were pyknik in type. This type has a 
round, heavy, short build as compared to the asthenic, 
Which is characterized by slenderness and length. He 
found that about two thirds of the schizophrenes had 
an asthenic build. He concluded that normal persons 
With the pyknik build would tend to alternate between 
Moods of elation and depression but will be predomi- 
nately extroverted. The asthenic type, on the other 
hand, would be more characterized by introvert 
qualities. 

The most extensive studies of the relationship of 
body type to personality in recent times have been done 
by Sheldon (56, 57) and others. Persons are classified 
With respect to the relative development of the ecto- 
derm, mesoderm, and endoderm. Each person can be 
tated on a seven-point scale for the three types of 
tissues. A rating of 4-4-4 would represent average in 
All components while 1-4-7 would mean underdevelop- 
Ment in one with average development in the next and 
fo NE development in the third. Persons classi- 
a hn Various combinations of traits were also rated 

Personality qualities and the two sets of factors 
en correlated. It is not contended that pure types 
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exist but rather that temperament is reflected in the 
dominance and balance between the factors. 

Research indicates that there may be a possible con- 
nection between constitutional types and endocrine 
functions which have expressions in behavior. Most 
agree, however, that a strictly constitutional interpreta- 
tion is oversimple. 

The study of body build and facial expression per- 
sists as a means of describing personality both in the 
language of the man on the street and in more profes- 
sional circles. Many fraudulent commercial systems 
(such as palmistry and phrenology) have been devel- 
oped which make large claims for the analysis of 
personality traits from physical features. By and large 
careful scientific research has shown the unjustified 
nature of these claims. It cannot be concluded, how- 
ever, that characteristic sets of the musculature of the 
body and face formed through years of expressive 
behavior are without significance. Interpretation is 
difficult because of the extent to which these expres- 
sions are overlaid by custom. 

Personality traits. Since total personality often 
appears too complex for measurement or experimental 
purposes, much effort has been expended in breaking 
it up into elements which can be more easily studied. 
Instead of working with “types” of complex wholes, 
most investigators have applied themselves to the study 
of “traits.” A trait is usually regarded as a determin- 
ing tendency or readiness to response within the indi- 
vidual which gives a coherence to his behavior in many 
situations. Many have argued that personality is a 
compound of specific habits or learned responses to 
specific situations. However, most statistical and ob- 
servational studies indicate some tendency to a cluster- 
ing of specific attributes as well as some consistency 
in response under different stimulating conditions. It 
is highly debatable whether any trait exists in inde- 
pendence of other traits. Trait names rather tend to 
describe a determining tendency in a person for par- 
ticular practical or scientific purposes and trait compo- 
nents involved may also appear in other trait com- 
plexes. Trait names have frequently had a literary 
origin without a demonstration of their faithfulness to 
behavior. Obviously the task of isolating and naming 
traits with sufficient precision for scientific use in per- 
sonality study is a difficult one. Allport and Odbert 
(4) have published a list of trait names containing 
17,953 words or 4.5 per cent of the total English vo- 
cabulary in the dictionary studied. 

The following traits are among those which have been 
of greatest interest to psychologists and teachers: intro- 
vert—extrovert, ascendant—submissive, unsocial—so- 
cial, shy—bold, quiet—talkative, even-tempered— 
hot-tempered, calm—excitable, cautious—impulsive, 
careful—careless, fearful—fearless, lazy—industrious, 
unreliable—reliable, dishonest—honest, noncoopera- 
tive—cooperative, trustful—suspicious, rude—courte- 
ous, cold—affectionate, sluggish—overactive, slov- 
enly—neat, carefree—worrying, unhappy—happy, 
dependent—independent. 

Whether traits such as the foregoing have certain 
qualities common to all and special factors peculiar to 
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groups of them is one of the interests of current statis- 
tical approaches to personality study known as “factor 
analysis” (10). See also FACTOR ANALYSIS. 

Specific techniques for the study of personality. 
Technical advances in personality study have been 
dependent upon progress in the refinement of observa- 
tion, in the analysis and generalization of relationships 
between observations, and in the synthesis of observed 
data for the particular individual who is the subject of. 
study. The ability of a person to make observations of 
personality may be developed by training in recording 
methods for direct observation or by standardizing his 
responses when he is asked to make judgments on the 
basis of his experience. Through interview and ques- 
tionnaire techniques the subject’s internal feelings are 
recorded for scrutiny. By arranging test situations the 
person's range of information in areas of significance 
to personality development may be measured. Rep- 
licas of real life settings may be used to produce be- 
havior not easily amenable to observation in its natural 
state. Physical and physiological techniques yield evi- 
dence from which certain types of behavior may be 
inferred. Finally the techniques of case study permit 
the synthesis of data for an individual with some power 
Of prediction and the possibility of introducing influ- 
ences that will modify his future. 

DIRECT OBSERVATION. The man in the street and, 
to a large extent, all applied workers rely on the evi- 
dence of their unaided senses in describing the person- 
alities presented by their colleagues and acquaintances. 
Modern scientific approaches recognize the intrinsic 
validity of direct observation and seek to refine its use. 
‘The limitations of the human observer as a scientific 
measurement instrument are, however, rather clearly 
understood; so there has been an attempt to arrange 
Standard conditions for the observer when the goal 
Was scientific information. 

‘The simplest step in standardization is to insist that 
for scientific purposes the observer make a record of 
the event as explicitly as possible and as near in time as 
is practicable. With this amount of instruction one 
escapes some of the evils of selectivity and loss of 
detail with time. The current use of descriptive inci- 
dents in cumulative behavior journals (11) preserves 
the observations of many individuals on the developing 
personality of the child. The lack of standardization 
of what should be observed allows for the richness and 
Variety of individual behavior which would be lost if 
the observer used uniform classifications of traits. The 
method varies all the way from continuous diary re- 
cording to the recording of the unusual or particularly 
significant incidents. 

It is entirely possible to make of the human observer 
a highly reliable reporter of behavior. This has been 
accomplished in time sampling studies by detailed defi- 
nition of the behavior to be recorded, by a control of 
the length of time during which the observation is 
made, by repeating observations so as to achieve con- 
sistency and reliability, and by the statistical relation 
of the results so obtained to various other approaches 
to the personality. This method was introduced by 
Olson (47) in the study of nervous habits in children 
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and the wide range of its subsequent applications is 
presented in Arrington’s monograph (6). 

RATING METHODS. Rating methods (q.v.) are his 
torically old, but they came in for additional promi- 
nence and emphasis during World War I and again in 
World War II. 

A group of psychologists in the First World War were 
given the task of rating available men, including army 
officers, on characteristics, such as physical qualities, 
intelligence, leadership, personal qualities, and general 
value to the service. In their search for an answer to 
this problem they devised what is known as the “man- 
to-man” rating scale. Actual persons among the rater's 
acquaintances were chosen to represent varying degrees 
of each of the qualities, and thereafter other persons 
were assigned scores on the basis of resemblance to a 
scale representative. The limitations of this procedure 
soon became apparent. 

The graphic rating scale has come to be one of the 
most popular types. In its simplest form it takes some 
very general personality trait, such as cooperativeness, 
and asks a judge to rate the subjects with reference to 
five degrees of the quality such as superior, good, aver- 
age, poor, inferior. A more advantageous form labels 
each of the degrees of the traits with the actions that 
characterize it. Thus the respondent is standardized 
to the extent that different judges know approximately 
What is intended by a given degree of the trait. ‘This 
form may be illustrated by the trait, “Is he quiet or 
talkative?” taken from a scale designed to measure 
problem tendencies in children (22). The weights rep- 
resent relationships to overt conduct disorders and are 
used in scoring. 


Is he quiet or talkative? 


[ [ | 
Speaks Usually Upholds Tale 


| 
Jabbers 
very quiet his end more 5) 
rarely (1) of talk than his 
(3) (2) share 
(4) 


The largest amount of dissatisfaction with trait-rat- 
ing techniques has occurred where the judge has too 
slight an acquaintance with the person rated. There 
also occasionally a tendency for certain raters to rate 
consistently high or low or to employ the extreme 
divisions of a scale with greater or less frequency HS 
others. Some of these difficulties are reduced by get- 
ting ratings from a number of judges and using f 
average value. Comparisons of ratings by চন 
judges demonstrate that some qualities are easy ke 
rate accurately while others are difficult. Judges bis 
agree on qualities such as neatness and talkativent 
Which are easily described by observable SYD 
There is less agreement on the more elusive tral 
of emotionality where actions cannot be 50 C 
specified. ( 
SB Ey and May (24, 25) devised what is known 
as the “Guess Who” test in which children are 5 
to nominate their fellows on each of 26 brief Ww 
pictures. The procedure may be illustrated by item is 
“Here is someone who obeys his parents and teach 
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keeps all rules, and tries to do the right thing all the 
time." When the nominations from an entire class 
are in, there is considerable agreement and consistency 
in the data reported. A composite judgment of a class 
is more reliable than would be the judgment of any 
one child in it 

Ratings by judges have tended to be particularly 


popular in work w th young children where the interest 
has been in overt behavior and where the subject's 
inability to rend does not permit the investigator to 
rely on a printed questionnaire to secure a personal 
report. 


PERSONAL REPORTS. Personal reports partake of the 
nature of self-ratings although frequently not in an 
evaluative, quantitative, or conscious sense. No one 
has been able to discover any good substitute in per- 
sonality studies for having the subject report on his 
history, likes, dislikes, goals, and conflicts. In typical 
psychoanalytic and psychiatric practice emphasis is 
placed upon the unconstrained emergence of whatever 
data a subject will produce. Reports on dreams and 
autobiographies have been the point of departure for 
many practical and some scientific studies. Since it is 
50 difficult to deal with this material in a uniform man- 
ner after it is produced, the technicians have made 
various attempts to standardize either the reporter or 
the interviewer. Sometimes this has simply taken the 
form of a general outline of questions to be asked uni- 
formly from subject to subject in order that generaliza- 
tions for groups may come from analyses of the re- 
sponses. 

One of the simplest devices is represented in the 
Personality sketches prepared by Maller (41). A series 
of questions, such as “Are you often gloomy and very 
unfriendly?" are printed on separate cards. The sub- 
ject is directed to sort out the cards into two boxes, one 
marked “Yes, I am the same,” and the other, “No, I 
am different.” According to the author the objective 
activity involved in sorting seems to produce better 
Cooperation in the task in children and adults. There 
are two forms consisting of fifty cards each. Form A 
1s primarily designed for personal adjustment and 
Form B for social adjustment. A manual gives the 
frequency of incidence of each symptom for a group 
Of approximately three hundred sixth-grade pupils. 

Questionnaires with or without concealed objectives 
have tended to be the major psychometric reliance in 
the study of personality. During World War I Wood- 
Worth (70) and his associates developed a psycho- 
Neurotic questionnaire intended to act as a preliminary 
Sleve or screen for recruits of doubtful military value. 
ot Subjects replied by underlining “Yes” or “No” in 
“sponse to a series of 116 items culled from the clini- 


cal literature. Questions such as the following were 
utilized in the blanks: 


Do you usually feel well and strong? Yes No 


AVe you ever had fits of dizziness? Yes No 
AVe you ever seen a vision? Yes No 
'0€s it make you uneasy to sit in a 

Small room with the door shut? Yes No 


lS questionnaire has served as the prototype for 
mMerous others as investigator after investigator has 


added to or subtracted from or altered the mode of 
presentation, recording, or scoring. The most widely 
used of these with children has been the Woodworth- 
Mathews (42) edition of 75 items. The Thurstones 
(65) have compiled 223 questions of the same general 
type for use at the college level. 

In World War II a series of similar devices (59) 
were developed for screening out from the mass of 
inductees those who seemed to be in need of more 
detailed psychiatric and psychological study. 

Usually a score in emotional tendencies or neurotic 
tendencies is obtained simply by adding up the number 
of symptomatic items reported. Subscores are some- 
times provided so as to give diagnostic profiles. In the 
Cowan Adolescent Personality Schedule (12) developed 
at the Wichita Child Research Laboratory, stencils 
have been worked out for differential scoring of symp- 
tomatic responses. By constructing a profile for areas 
such as fear, family emotion, family authority, inferi- 
ority, nonfamily authority, responsibility, escape, neu- 
rosis, and compensation, and contrasting the scores with 
norms, the areas of maladjustment and possible oppor- 
tunities for remedial work are located. 

The California Test of Personality yields total scores 
separately for personal and social adjustment. By scor- 
ing various questions in overlapping categories sub- 
scores are obtained and profiles drawn. Personal 
adjustment is divided into self-reliance, personal 
worth, personal freedom, feeling of belonging, and 
freedom from withdrawing tendencies and nervous 
symptoms. Social adjustment includes social stand- 
ards, skills, antisocial tendencies, family relations, 
school relations, and community relations. 

Rogers (51) has concealed the real purposes of his 
Test for Personality Adjustment with more than ordi- 
nary success sO that his instrument may be thought of 
as borderline between questionnaire and test. He has 
the children respond to questions concerning their 
wishes, persons loved most, persons they would choose 
to live with, comparisons and aspirations in relation 
to described individuals as well as personal interests 
and feelings. ‘The method yields four diagnostic scores 
for personal inferiority, social inferiority, family rela- 
tionship, and daydreaming. The scores Show promis- 
ing validations against clinical evaluations. 

Bernreuter (8) developed multiple scoring stencils 
for a list of 125 items for the purpose of securing 
measures of neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, intro- 
version-extroversion, dominance-submission, self-confi- 
dence, and sociability. The existence and degree of 
independence of these qualities have been studied by a 
factor-analysis technique. In the Bernreuter inventory 
an item such as: Do you daydream frequently? re- 
ceives a scoring weight of 3 for introversion if Yes 
is underlined, —4 if No is underlined indicating extro- 
version, and the weight of 0 if the question mark is 
encircled. The pattern of weights for the 125 items of 
the blank varies according to the trait measure to be 
secured. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory (26) is in- 
volved in a rapidly expanding literature on differential 
values in clinical use. 
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The success of self-report instruments appears to be 
related to the nature of the questions that are asked. 
Objective data on physical conditions in the home, 
such as in the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status (60), appear to be reported rather truthfully as 
judged by independent answers of children of the same 
family or by the relation of the child reports to that of 
the home visitor. On more personal items, however, 
particularly for more intelligent or experienced persons, 
there is a tendency to give the best answer. This is 
particularly true when educational or vocational status 
may be affected by the outcome. The presence or 
absence of a signature is found to make for a difference 
in the responses. There is also a tendency for the 
responses to a questionnaire and their interpretation 
to be dependent upon the rapport which has been 
established between the examiner and the Tespon- 
dents. 

Intensive consideration was given to the rationale 
and methodology of instruments of the paper-and-pen- 
cil, self-report type by Spencer (61) in the construction 
of the Experience Appraisal developed to study con- 
flicts in adolescence. He departed from the conven- 
tional assumption that any item in a personality test 
could have validity in the absolute sense from person 
to person and introduced the hypothesis that an item 
had meaning only in terms of relativity to an individ- 
ual’s experience. From this point of view an item in a 
personality test cannot be scored objectively as right or 
Wrong, favorable or unfavorable, but must take into 
account the meaning for the subject. To test the 
hypothesis the degree of incongruity or discrepancy 
between a subject's self-report and his comparable 
report from mother, father, and close associates Was 
used as the method for scoring. This innovation 
seemed promising and the reader will note similarities 
in concept to later developments both in theory of 
Personality and in appraisal methods where the actual 
scoring plan is hidden and may not be obvious from 
the content. 

One of the important technical developments during 
World War II was the so-called “forced choice” tech- 
nique. A paper describing the method was read by 
E. A. Rundquist at the 1946 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association (49). A rater or self-rater is 
confronted with two descriptive items, both of which 
are good but only one of which can be validated for 
the quality sought. It is thus Possible to introduce 
more subtle differentials and to avoid “halo” effects or 
attempts to give conventionally “good” answers. It is 
probable that this technique will be picked up and 
widely used in applied work in personality in the 
future. Bingham (9) of the Adjutant General’s Office 
has commented on the strategic importance of the 
device in selecting potential leaders, and other reports 
are appearing. 

There are apparently on the market few self-report 
instruments which, other factors constant, will regu- 
larly, reliably, and completely differentiate between 
Prisoners and nonprisoners, delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, normals and psychotics. Some have shown 
regular sex and age differences, and all under proper 
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interpretation assist in understanding the Personality of 
the respondent. 

INFORMATION TESTS. Students of Personality are 
continually perplexed by the small relationship existing 
between what individuals know and what they do in 
social and emotional areas. Ina systematic descrip. 
tion of a person, however, a study of both knowledge 
and action has a logical and Psychological justification. 
The difficulty of establishing relationships of large 
importance may be a confession of limitations of pres- 
ent techniques of analysis rather than the denial of 
relationship. 

In Tomlin’s Test of Knowledge of Social Standards 
(66) the child is asked to indicate which is the best and 
Which is the worst of four alternatives as in the follow- 
ing example: 

12. Four boys worked equally hard for Mr. Jones. 
He gave them eight dollars to be divided among them. 
‘They should 


let John have the most because he is the 
oldest. 

divide it equally among them. 

draw straws for it. 

ask their teacher hov it should be divided. 


Strang, Brown, and Stratton (63) have devised a 
Test of Knowledge of Social Usage for the secondary 
level. Information items are included concerning table 
manners, taste in dress and appearance, good form in 
talking, walking, and meeting people, behavior in per- 
formances and games, and respect for property. The 
Child responds to a series of 100 items with respect to 
the acceptability of the behavior as in the example: 

68. If you are calling for someone and you are ina 
hurry, stop outside the house and blow the horn of 
your car ( ). 

Other informational tests have been designed for test- 
ing knowledge of right and wrong, ethical discrimina- 
tion, legal information, and good citizenship. 

PERFORMANCE IN TEST SITUATIONS. In testing by an 
appraisal of performance, the experimenter Arranges 
situations in which the type of behavior in which he is 
interested may occur. While the method has many 
historical antecedents, the most extensive and ingenious 
Work is that done by Hartshorne and May and others 
(23) in connection with the Character Education In- 
quiry. Certain of the efforts were directed at the 
measurement of honesty in schoolwork. The method 
may be illustrated by The Self-Marking Test devised 
by Maller (40). Each child is supplied with a test 
blank consisting of questions in geography, history 
arithmetic, etc., provided with a key, and NE Ee 
score his own paper. Fifty questions are so easy fF 
the child answers them correctly; another fifty, sl 
ever, are so difficult that correct answers are impro' 
able and hence, if present, indicate that the child Ie 
sorted to the key to increase his score. A var 
Would be to have two tests, one with and one Mr 
a key. In other instances test papers have been i 
lected, checked, returned for scoring, and the oy 
in score noted for each child. In the stealing test, od 
reported by Hartshorne and May, various types 
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games were employed which gave children an oppor- 
tunity to take money if they were so disposed. In the 
magic-square test children were to complete the magic 
square with coins supplied to them in boxes. The 
examiner provided an opportunity for the children to 
request extra money if their boxes were not complete. 
Actually all boxes were complete and presumably 
without identification. The willingness to take money 
under these conditions constituted a test of willingness 
to steal. 

Other tests measure willingness to secure approval 
by misrepresentation. In a vocabulary test employed 
by Loofbourow and Keys (39) in their “Personal Index” 
the child is asked to put an x in front of each word 
that he knows. Many of the words are fictitious and 
the willingness to check these is considered deceptive 
behavior. A similar technique consists of introducing 
fictitious titles of books in check lists of books that 
have been read. 

Situational tests received extensive and intensive 
study during World War Il in centers established to 
select personnel for important and secret missions for 
the Office of Strategic Services (46). The personality 
assessment process involves an analysis of jobs, the 
personality determinants for success and failure in 
them, the construction of rating scales, and finally the 
design of a program to reveal the strength of the 
variables in those appraised. Naturally occurring so- 
cial settings as well as devised situations were used in a 
multiple approach designed to determine whether con- 
verging and reinforcing trends could be secured. Staff 
and subjects lived together, and stress experiences were 
added to standard procedures for revealing personality. 
There was an attempt to give an “organism as a whole” 
description before making specific ratings, predictions, 
and recommendations. Finally, staff discussion was 
Used as a refinement and summation of evidence for 
Assessment and prediction purposes. The validity of 
the process was tested, wherever possible, by subse- 
quent appraisal of the candidate’s success as a member 
Of the organization. 

War conditions did not allow for as complete testing 
Of the validity of the assessment process as would be 
technically desirable. For one thing the process is 
expensive and must be tested against other approaches. 
Those who participated are full of enthusiasm for it, 
$0 we may look forward to many reports and further 
applications. Currently large numbers of persons en- 
tering clinical psychology as a profession are involved 
1M an extensive assessment and appraisal procedure. 

The identification and production of leadership are 
Major tasks in every war. Although intensive study 
Was given to the problem in World War If, it seems 
Probable that there was a gradual progress rather than 
A revolutionary improvement (29). It became very 
clear that leadership cannot be predicted as a general 
abstract quality. More success is obtained when pre- 
dictions are made in terms of the specifications of a 
Elven post. 
tha Lams and Leavitt (68) were able to demonstrate 

Sroup opinions obtained from associates by socio- 
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metric techniques were one of the most predictive 
factors of success both in Officer Candidate Schools 
and in combat performance. Such opinions were bet- 
ter than the judgments of superior officers, a personal 
inventory, intelligence tests, mechanical aptitude, or 
marks in the Officer Candidate Schools. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL INDICES. Personality and human be- 
havior in general cannot be understood without some 
consideration of the organic basis. Detailed studies 
demonstrate that an organism is constantly motivated 
toward behavior designed to keep physiological func- 
tions in balance. Needs for food, water, and salt are 
familiar examples. Whenever balance is disturbed 
restless seeking movements occur which are designed 
to restore the equilibrium. (See MoTIVATION.) The 
tendency toward homeostasis is encountered in all 
physiological functions and has been extended by some 
writers to the psychological realm and to social forces. 
Some have erected a superstructure of personality on 
the basis of such visceral drives as food, hunger, thirst, 
and sex. However, a limitation to visceral drives is 
too narrow since the brain has been demonstrated to 
be carrying on constant electrochemical activity and 
sense-organ structures appear to have drives toward 
functioning. 

Through the process of experience physiological 
needs and their satisfaction lead to derived needs of a 
social and psychological character. It is through these 
channels that the primary needs are satisfied. 

The functioning of the endocrine glands is related to 
both body type and body chemistry. Studies of mas- 
culinity and femininity have shown that some relation- 
ship does exist between personality manifestations and 
the ratio of androgen (the male hormone) and estro- 
gen (the female hormone). The constitutional and 
behavioral changes associated with pituitary and thy- 
roid disturbances as in dwarfism, giantism, cretinism, 
myxedema, and hyperthyroidism offer further possible 
evidence for gland functions in relation to personality. 

Since body chemistry is such an important aspect of 
life and growth, it is natural that many have sought in 
physiological reactions for some of the determiners of 
personality and behavior. From the point of view of 
the organism as a whole chemical processes would be 
expected to be in some manner related to total function 
and hence capable of serving as indirect indices of 
personality qualities. An extensive review of physio- 
logical techniques in relation to personality has been 
prepared by Larson and Haney (37). They have also 
reported extensively with Keeler (38) on the detection 
of lying by a polygraph technique involving blood 
pressure, respiration, and skin changes. 

There is an extensive literature on the use of the 
psychogalvanometer to measure fluctuating resistances 
in the skin under various kinds of experiences. Landis 
(36) reviewed 247 titles and came to the conclusion 
that there was really no adequate evidence that electri- 
cal phenomena of the skin are of necessity associated 
with any psychological event. He doubts that their 
use for the measurement of any of the traditional psy- 
chological categories is justified. 

The active current research on “brain waves” is still 
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not at a point where generalizations concerning person- 
ality relations are justified. 

The interactive character of environment and bodily 
functioning has led in medicine particularly to investi- 
gation of the influence of each on the other. In the 
psychosomatic approach (15) to personality it is empha- 
sized that organic ills and deficits will have an effect on 
mental life and behavior and, vice versa, emotional 
experience and mental conflicts and tensions may have 
Organic repercussions. This type of study emphasizes 
that tensions may be built up by frustrations. The 
energy produced may be internalized in reactions of 
organs and systems of organs or they may be external- 
ized in action in total bodily involvement and large- 
muscle exercise. Recurring tensions produce changes 
in the secretions and responses of the stomach, intes- 
tines, heart, etc. They may then lay the foundation 
for organic complaints such as stomach ulcers and high 
blood pressure. 

PROJECTIVE METHODS. In order to understand the 
affective life of the individual one must tap the private 
World of experience and of feelings. For the most part 
it has been necessary to attempt to understand under- 
lying source traits in personality by their surface mani- 
festations or symptoms. 

In the last decade so-called “projective methods” 
have been a lively center of research. An impetus and 
Tew Orientation to such studies were given by Frank (18) 
by a philosophical synthesis of current approaches and 
promising methods in 1939. In 1945 Sargent (54) 
summarized 274 published articles that seemed signifi- 
cant for the development of basic theory. 

The unique emphasis in projective methods has been 
well stated by Frank (18: 403): “A projective method 
for the study of personality involves the presentation 
of a stimulus situation designed or chosen because it 
will mean to the subject not what the experimenter has 
arbitrarily decided it should mean (as in most psycho- 
logical experiments using standardized stimuli in order 
to be ‘objective’) but rather whatever it must mean to 
the personality who gives it, or imposes upon it, his 
private, idiosyncratic meaning and organization.” 

The concept of projection involves the externaliza- 
tion of feelings, what one perceives, and how one 
reacts. It is used both in informal situations and in 
situations which are standardized or structured to some 
extent (69). 

Most of the test procedures are based upon the 
simple observation that, when persons are confronted 
with situations or materials capable of ambiguous or 
diverse interpretations, they will project on to them 
some of their unique personality characteristics. Free 
associations to stimulus words was one of the earliest 
methods. The unique individual associations given in 
response were capable of interpretation in terms of past 
experience. The speed or delay of response was af- 
fected by the emotional coloring. Dream interpreta- 
tions similarly have projective aspects. The play of 
children with dolls and household equipment reveals 
much of the experience and attitudes of the child in 
the home. 

The Rorschach test is the most widely known and 
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used of the projective methods which have stand. 
ardized stimulus materials. Rorschach developed 2 
method for interpreting individual response patterns to 
ink blots. Beck (7) and Klopfer (32) have been pio- 
neers in the development of the technique in the United 
States. 

Pictures have long been used for the evocation of 
association and fantasy. Schwartz (55) developed a 
series primarily for the study of delinquent problem 
children. A series for boys and a series for girls are 
available. The pictures are capable of ambiguous in- 
terpretation, either in terms of delinquent and non- 
delinquent fantasy and experience or in terms of 
familiar psychological syndromes or disturbances. 

The most widely used set of pictures is probably that 
of Murray (44) with an organization called the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). Rosenzweig (53) 
has developed a series of interesting cartoons concern- 
ing social situations in which the method of completion 
tells something concerning the nature of the person. 

Handwriting has been regarded from time to time as 
a projection of personality. The elaborate schemes 
exploited commercially are untrustworthy. It cannot 
be denied, however, that some studies suggest more 
than chance factors at work. It is possible for a group 
of judges, for example, to determine the sex of a writer 
correctly in from two out of three to three out of four 
samples. Since sex differences are identified with such 
a comparatively small degree of certainty, it is to be 
expected that more subtle aspects of personality will 
be diagnosed with still less validity. 

Materials in seemingly endless variety have been 
lending themselves to use under the guiding concepts of 
projection. These include the writing of themes, ‘the 
completion of sentences or stories, clay modeling, 
drawing, and finger painting. Children have been seen 
to project their feelings on puppets which they control 
and in dramatic productions. Subjects have been asked 
to project themselves through the interpretation of 
sounds which resemble speech. 

The purposes of projective techniques include both 
an attempt to understand and also through expressive 
methods to give opportunity for releases which have a 
value in ameliorating disturbing personality conditions 
Or in enhancing positive qualities. ) 

In the foregoing pages only representative illu 
tions could be given of various tests, ratings, and sel fe 
reports for the study of personality. Many nL 
devices are listed in Hildreth’s bibliography (27) whic 
supplements a more extensive earlier compilation. 

Personality from the point of view of the child as a 
whole. Since personality is always unique, many i 
that the most satisfying understanding comes from di- 
study of individuals. The protracted study of an inc! 
vidual as practiced by psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, an টু 
clinical psychologists yields this understanding and on 
Plies the possibility for help in cases of disorganiza! ® 

The various approaches to personality study ol al 
also finding their synthesis in detailed longitudin 
study of children. With a wide sampling of the gr 2 
of a child it becomes possible to consider the sR 
and the external, the personal and the social, the 
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tegration possessed by the organism, and problems of 
continuity of the personality and change through time. 
Not all of these aspects are equally advanced and 
implemented in current research. 

The method may be illustrated by referring to a boy 
with difficulties of personal and social adjustment for 
whom data have been collected year after year by 
methods used in the laboratory schools of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (48). 


Measures of Growth in Months 


£ 


Tendencies 


36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 132 144 156 
Chronological Age in Months 


Fic. 1. Retarded and split growth in a boy with 
uniformly high problem tendencies. 


In Figure 1 measures have been changed to an age 
unit so as to make them at least partially comparable 
and intelligible in terms of the child as a whole. The 
figure portrays his growth in height age (HA), weight 
age (WA), carpal age (CaA ), mental age (MA), den- 
tal age (DA), grip age (GA), and reading age (RA). 
The teachers throughout this period kept journal rec- 
ords of day by day incidents of behavior, and there 
Were frequent parent interviews which give a rather 
clear picture of the child and his problem. 

The record opens shortly after six years of age with 
a nervous, excitable child who, according to the parents 
and the first psychological examiner, lacked coopera- 
tion, was overactive, and bit his fingernails. In more 
typical instances of development, various growth 
Curves tend to parallel the chronological-age line, chil- 
dren differing, of course, in the extent to which they 
exceed or fall below average growth. This case is 
particularly marked by periods of erraticism and 
Plateau or sluggishness in growth. One may note that 
this child is slightly above average in height and 
slightly below in weight during a large pari of the 
period. The early school records state that he fights, 
teases, and resists attempts at control. Although he is 
easily tired, he is restless and does not relax easily. He 
appears to lack interest in food and needs help with 
eating. At eight years of age he relaxes better, but he 
tS Still irritable and his voice is uncontrolled. In the 
period 10 to 11 years he is given extra help with his 
teading both within and without the school—to no 
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avail. “At eleven years of age he still must be encour- 
aged to eat and consumes very little. 

His problem tendencies (22) throughout the period 
have been high as illustrated in the vertical columns 
of scores by successive teachers (solid bars) and assist- 
ants (cross bars). His scores have usually been in the 
nineties whereas scores in the seventies are earned by 
average children. In this particular case little verbal 
report material on feelings except of an anecdotal 
variety is recorded. However, an independent deter- 
mination indicates that problem-tendency scores cor- 
relate significantly with the attitudes of children and 
tend to be the mirror image of personal feelings. For 
the four consecutive years in which the Marston Scale 
of Extroversion-Introversion was employed, he secured 
a consistently high extrovert score, 

The fact that growth in reading did not respond to 
remedial instruction indicates the deep-seated character 
of the limitation on achievement possessed by this 
child. Every effort was made throughout the course 
of his development to give the best possible nurture. 
Time and expense were not spared. Through it all, 
however, comes evidence of continuity of the person- 
ality. One may, if he wishes, postulate a sluggishness 
in growth impulse, for at one time in his early history 
a heart condition was indicated and later there was 
some evidence of hypothyroidism. His total tone has 
been poor. The low status of the measures for strength 
of grip indicate again a muscular and nutritional defi- 
ciency. The plateau in the eruption of the teeth indi- 
cates a possible relationship to calcium metabolism 
which is further borne out by the values for carpal age. 
Mental age shows a gradual decline over the period. 
The detailed patterns revealed in this individual child 
are unique, but the trends are not controverted by an 
examination of a larger number of cases. 

A record, such as the foregoing, permits one to speak 
with considerable assurance as to the immediate future 
of this child in general growth, achievement, and be- 
havior. While the broad patterns of development are 
outlined for this child, there can be no mechanistic pre- 
diction of the details of responses to all the types of 
stimuli which he will receive. Possession of such a 
record is an excellent guarantee against superficial gen- 
ceralizations concerning the mechanisms of personality. 

Concluding statement. Personality is an inclusive 
term which emphasizes the growth and behavior of 
the individual as a whole. It may be thought uf as the 
whole person in action. For convenience in research 
and discussion investigators have sometimes studied 
certain attributes of the whole, such as physical, men- 
tal, social, and emotional traits. Such approaches have 
met with some success. Actually, however, each at- 
tribute is interwoven with all others with greater or 
lesser immediacy and cannot be properly interpreted 
out of the total complex. Research is urgently needed 
to discover the laws which govern relationships be- 
tween the distinguishable aspects of the whole. 

Personality as observed in the present has its roots 
in the past and is in a continual process of “becoming.” 
Tt tends toward a continuity which implies more than 
passive reaction to environment—it is a dynamic sys- 
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tem of forces which creates and makes for selective 
awareness of environment. Since personality develops 
in a cultural field of forces, the family and other asso- 
ciates are powerful influences in its shaping. A second 
urgent need is for long-time studies of individuals in 
Various cultures to determine the educational and cul- 
tural influences which may be consciously manipulated 
for the desired type of personal growth. 
WILLARD C. OLSON 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. The inclusion 
of “philosophy of education” as a title in an encyclo- 
pedia of educational research may seem to demand 
Some explanation. Ordinarily one associates research 
With such disciplines as science and history. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it should be just as customary to think of 
Philosophy as a contributor to research. All re- 
search— scientific, historical, or philosophic—consists 
in inquiry leading to more and more substantially 
Brounded meanings. The need for such inquiry arises 
out Of the presence of variables in any situation, edu- 
cational or otherwise, whose exact influence on educa- 
tional outcomes is unknown or uncertain. In general, 
esearch or inquiry into the more precise bearings or 
Meanings of these variables may take either one of 
two directions. 

On the one hand inquiry may attempt to gain rigid 
control of each variable to ascertain its exact effect on 
the educational outcome. Most educational situations, 
loWever, contain so many variables so complexly 
intertwined that it is next to impossible to isolate each 
Variable and trace out its peculiar bearing on the total 
situation. Consequently if inquiry by rigid control of 
Variables is to go forward, research must usually con- 
fine its attention to a very limited number of variables 
carefully selected because they lend themselves to iso- 
lation and control. Even then the precise meaning of 
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cach variable will not be established as a matter of 
research unless on repetition of the same operation, 
especially by other competent investigators, the same 
Outcome recurs. Inquiry carried on under such care- 
fully controlled circumstances usually goes by the name 
of scientific research. The results of this sort of re- 
search receive and deserve wide applause for their 
great objectivity and their reliability. But obviously, 
invaluable as this scientific dependability is, it is pur- 
chased at a price, the price of being valid for only a 
narrowly limited set of circumstances. 

On the other hand, inquiry may not be content with 
meanings of such limited scope. It may prefer to know 
the meaning of the total situation, that is, the total 
complex of variables. Here the method of inquiry will 
be, not scrupulously to exclude what cannot be con- 
trolled, but scrupulously to include every variable 
which immediately or remotely bears on the situation. 
Having gathered these variables together, the investi- 
gator in quest of inclusive meanings will endeavor to 
arrange them according to some over-all order, con- 
sistency, or unity. He will try to organize them into 
some integration or synthesis. Investigation resulting 
in inclusive meanings, as over against the limited 
meanings of science, justly carries the title philosophi- 
cal research. 

Like the scientist, the philosopher attempts to be 
exacting in his logic so as to win the concurrence of 
fellow philosophers. Yet, in spite of trying to be very 
meticulous, the philosopher seldom gets results which 
command the assent of many save those in his own 
school of philosophy. Between schools of philosophy, 
indeed, disagreement is notorious. Disagreement, how- 
ever, should not be the cause for too severe criticism. 
Obviously, much of this disagreement is almost in- 
escapable inasmuch as the philosopher sets himself the 
formidable task of trying to deal, not with just the few 
variables which can be controlled, but with all the 
variables, controlled and uncontrolled. Hence, if he 
sacrifices the reliability and objectivity of the scientist, 
he compensates by gaining the comprehensiveness of 
the philosopher. 

Not everyone accepts the foregoing distinction be- 
tween scientific and philosophical research. Disagree- 
ment with the foregoing distinction runs all the way 
from denying that there is any such thing as philo- 
sophical research to claiming that the conclusions of 
philosophical inquiry are far more certain than are 
those of science. Those who hold to the former view 
support their position by pointing to the fact that since 
the philosopher makes no observations, gathers no 
facts, conducts no experiments, he makes no contribu- 
tion to knowledge and therefore is not engaged in con- 
ducting research (30). Undeterred by the need for 
collecting facts, the philosopher rather is expected to 
have immediate answers ready for the problematic 
facts at hand. These answers, though offhand, will 
serve well enough as a stopgap till science has had time 
to do the painstaking research necessary for a more 
thoroughly satisfactory solution to the problem (18). 
Indeed, as science extends its conquests it may be 
expected so to encroach on the domain of philosophy 
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that in the course of time it will obviate the need for 
any philosophy at all. Quite opposite are the conclu- 
sions reached by those who think that the conclusions 
of philosophy are quite superior, both practically and 
theoretically, to those of science. Those who hold to 
this view will take the position that philosophy is the 
Science par excellence because, unlike the individual 
sciences, which are content with merely finding proxi- 
mate and efficient causes, it seeks the final and ultimate 
cause of things (1, 2). 

In accepting the view that philosophy is a legitimate 
mode of inquiry or research into educational problems, 
it may be admitted at once that philosophy makes no 
particular point of being a gatherer of facts. On the 
Contrary, it is disposed to take its facts from science 
and history and even tradition and common sense. 
Given these facts, philosophy, as already indicated, in- 
quires into their meanings by arranging them into some 
total configuration. There are several circumstances 
under which it is especially useful to subject facts to 
this philosophical discipline. One is where the facts, 
Or at least some of them, are facts of value or are con- 
cerned with values. Educational aims, for instance, 
are values which are notorious for being diverse and 
frequently incommensurable. While the scientist might 
determine as a matter of fact what aims or values are 
actually held in a school or a community or what the 
outcome of pursuing. certain aims or values under 
given conditions is likely to be, he possesses no tech- 
nique for determining what should be the aims or values 
of education (19). This latter is a problem which is 
particularly appropriate to philosophical inquiry. Thus 
Bode (6) has severely criticized so-called scientific 
methods of determining the aims of the schools—and 
hence their curriculum—by consensus of “experts” and 
by job or activity analysis. Methods like these are 
useful in determining the socioeducational status quo, 
but apart from some comprehensive theory of philoso- 
Phy of education they make no contribution to 
Whether the schools should perpetuate that status quo 
Or move toward some improved state of affairs. 

‘The second circumstance which requires a philo- 
sophical handling of facts obtains where the meaning 
of these facts depends on an analysis of concepts un- 
derlying them. It is well enough, for instance, to try 
to teach children to think, but what do we mean by 
the concept “think”? Dewey has given one very 
Widely accepted answer to this question (11). Sim- 
ilarly, it is well enough to prescribe educational proce- 
dures on the basis of the results of educational measure- 
ment, but just what do we mean by “measurement”? 
‘Too many people in a rush to reduce education to an 
exact science capable of statement in mathematical 
terms fail to realize that the logical conditions, which 
must be satisfied for measurement, are very exacting. 
For successful measurement, the products of learning 
must be capable of addition and to be capable of addi- 
tion they must be susceptible of description in terms of 
equal units. In education, however, many data are 
cast in equal units by assumption rather than by experi- 
mental evidence. Consequently teachers should be 
cautious in adapting measurement results to educa- 
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tional practice. It was two Philosophical studies 
32) which most sharply warned professional Opinion 
that sound analysis of basic concepts dictated ths 
caution. 

This does not mean that scientists too are not often 
preoccupied with the minute examination of the Con- 
cepts they use. Quite the contrary is actually the case. 
But when they are so engaged they are like as not 
embarked on philosophical inguiry and will achieve 
more valid results if they have had some Philosophical 
training. Correspondingly, when the Philosopher is on 
chance occasion engaged in the careful determination 
of fact, he is like as not bordering on scientific inquiry 
and will surely benefit by having some training in sci- 
entific techniques. This exchange of roles between 
scientists and philosophers suggests an important cau- 
tion. It is that the areas of scientific and philosophic 
inquiry are not everywhere and always marked out into 
sharp spheres of influence and that even when they are, 
the crisscrossing of these boundaries by competent 
personnel is hardly a trespass. 

Perhaps there is a third circumstance which warrants 
philosophical inquiry into the facts presented by the 
more fact-finding disciplines. Because it reaches out 
to arrange facts in large patterns of consistency or 
unity, philosophical inquiry often tends to be specula- 
tive, that is, to outrun the facts at hand. Frequently 
speculative inquiry of this sort leads nowhere; in fact, 
On some occasions and in some circles it even brings 
positive discredit on the whole philosophical enterprise. 
Occasionally, however, speculative inquiry of this sort 
leads to notions which are in advance of science and 
Which later guide science to their corroboration. Thus, 
the theory of evolution, which bas so profoundly influ- 
enced psychology and sociology as the basic sciences 
of education, clearly grew out of a dynamic philosophy 
of history which was part of the intellectual climate of 
Opinion during the times when Darwin was at work on 
his Origin of Species. Obviously scientific research 
can afford to put up with considerable abortive specu- 
lative inquiry if now and then philosophy can come up 
with suggestions as rich in their direction for future 
research as the concept of evolution has been. 

So far science and philosophy have been portray! 
not as opposed but rather as different parts of a single 
continuum of inquiry and research. This relation is 
Justified not only as a matter of convenience but i 
as a matter of historical origin. Originally philosop + 
was the principal if not the sole method of inquiry. ্ 
Was only at a later time that science came to be i 
tinguished as a separate discipline. Even then 
early branches of science were known as divisions i 
philosophy. Thus, at first, the sciences of chem? g 
and physics were branches of “natural philosophy’ Re 
the science of psychology was subsumed hs Ed 
title of “mental philosophy.” So too the mt ogy 
social sciences of politics, economics, and ডট jg 
were originally divisions of “moral philosophy. Holn 
small wonder, therefore, that philosophy has long 
known as the mother of the sciences. fh nd as 

As the household of philosophy has split up 8 a 
one by one the various sciences have left home a 
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up shop for themselves, the question naturally arises 
what disciplines still remain under the philosophic 
roof. First and perhaps most popular as a mode of 
philosophical attack on educational problems is ethics, 
the theory of values. Far outranking other studies in 
this field is Dewey's classic statement of the bearing of 
democracy on education (10). The ethic of democracy, 
however, he docs not limit just to politics but applies 
it to all modes of associated activity. Another study, 
adopting the Marxist scheme of values, has attacked 
the economic and political presuppositions of demo- 
cratic, capitalist education (28). Starting with the con- 
flicting claims not only of democracy and Communism 
but of Fascism, too, a further study has examined the 
very nature of social authority itself (4). Still another 
very carefully conducted cooperative investigation, fac- 
ing the diversity and conflict of values, has sought a 
method for resolving them to supplement the way in 
which the scientific method has been generally ac- 
cepted as the authentic method of resolving conflicts of 
fact (21). Quite a different kind of investigation in 
the field of educational values has been one where the 
investigator accepted the frame of reference of democ- 
racy and then proceeded to evaluate the social signifi- 
cance of a series of scientific studies such as those done 
on the homogeneous grouping of children (17). Round- 
ing out representative studies in this field is one which 
Was undertaken to study how satisfactory are various 
Objective tests and scales which seek to locate, quantify, 
and measure values in the educative process (14). 

Second and equally important if not so popular as a 
philosophical approach to educational problems is 
epistemology, the theory of knowledge. The most im- 
portant investigations here have been concerned with 
how to conceive the nature of the curriculum and 
methods of instruction in the light of scientific method 
as a frame of reference. Most outstanding here is 
Dewey’s analysis of how we think (11), although it is 
notable that others have recognized the significance of 
instrumental logic for the purpose of education (31). 
The extent to which education can state its conclusions 
mathematically, as science is so fond of doing, has, as 
already mentioned, been the object of most careful 
analysis and investigation (29, 32). 

Third is metaphysics or the theory of the ultimate 
nature of man and the world in which be lives. Some 
Philosophical inquiry has been done on the nature of 
the human ingredient in the educative process (8) and 
Particularly as that nature is revealed by psychology 
(S, 16, 24) which, though on its way to scientific status, 
has never been completely weaned from philosophy. 
Less study has been made of education as conditioned 
by a metaphysic of the ultimate nature of the world 
Process as a whole (13), but broad metaphysical and 
theological principles have been rather frequently used 

i Catholics in comparative studies of different philos- 
Ophies of education (22, 23, 25). 

Whether the philosophic approach to educational 
Problems is ethical, epistemological, or metaphysical, 
HAASE seem unable for reasons already indicated 
i Avoid disagreements in their conclusions. “These 

isagreements, though sharp enough between individual 
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philosophers, are often sharper and more widespread 
in their influence where they separate schools of edu- 
cational philosophy. These schools differ from each 
other chiefly on the principle which they select as the 
point around which to achieve consistency or unity of 
outlook. Perhaps the deepest division between schools 
of philosophy turns on whether the teacher's philoso- 
phy should be limited to the modest enterprise of a 
critique and unification of ordinary experience or 
whether it should and must go beyond this task and 
anchor itself in some conception of ultimate reality 
itself. On both sides of this dividing line, as one 
might expect, there are still further subdivisions. 

The philosophies of education which seek to achieve 
consistency by referring conflicting notions to a cen- 
tral conception of ultimate reality are themselves 
decply divided on just what is the nature of ultimate 
reality. Those who style themselves Realists hold to 
the common-sense view that there is a material objec- 
tive world which is independent of human experience 
(7). Human experience is true when it conforms or 
corresponds to this reality. This same reality is also 
the ultimate yardstick against which the scientist con- 
tinually measures his findings. There are many, how- 
ever, who find that the only knowledge which they 
have of an objective material world is their ideas about 
it. Consequently they think the ultimately real con- 
sists in immaterial ideas and hence they go by the name 
of Idealists (15). Ideas are true, not when they con- 
form to an external independent reality, for that is 
itself but an idea, but when they are consistent with 
each other. Still other philosophers of education hold 
a dualist position, that is, they think of reality as being 
both material and immaterial but that the ground of all 
reality rests in some form of theism (26). These may 
properly be called Supernaturalists. In this case truth 
depends not only on the use of reason and the senses 
but also on supernatural revelation. Philosophers of 
this mold are likely to think that there can be only one 
true philosophy of education and not many equally 
defensible philosophies. 

There are a number of philosophers who are very 
distrustful of philosophical inquiry which tries to shed 
light on ultimate reality by transcending ordinary ex- 
perience. Confining themselves to ordinary experience, 
they coucern themselves with its consequences. They 
are more interested in how things work out in educa- 
tional practice than in getting to know things in their 
ultimate reality. This is a very practical outlook and 
hence some of them go by the name of Pragmatists, 
Instrumentalists, or Experimentalists, while others 
would perhaps just call themselves Naturalists. Prag- 
matists achieve unity of outlook in various Ways. 
While all emphasize experience, some give special 
emphasis to facts of experience drawn from politics 
(10), some to economics (28), some to sociology (12), 
and others to psychology (20) and biology (3). With 
them, unity is generally not a final fixed affair but is 
found integrating around some focus of interest, later 
disintegrating with the consummation or abandonment 
of that interest, and then integrating again around some 
new focus of interest (27). 
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The inconsistency with each other of these various 
attempts to achieve philosophical consistency may 
seem very distressing to some investigators. However, 
an optimistic rather than a pessimistic view should be 
taken of this strife of philosophical systems, for it is 
only through the free opportunity to examine a rich 
variety of points of view that educational progress is 
made in the long run. 

JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
VELORUS MARTZ, 1941 Edition 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. In the last two decades 
the emphasis upon the educational aspect and signifi 
cance of physical education has dominated its philos- 
ophy and has exerted a marked influence upon its 
practices. Physical educators have been increasingly 
stressing the thesis that physical education is a phase 
of education and as such should be devoted to the 
achievement of the purposes of education by methods 
and procedures which are educationally sound. The 
new philosophy has necessitated a change in the aims, 
Objectives, and practices, and this has given rise to 
many problems. Fortunately a scientific attitude ac- 
companied the new philosophy, and the modern physi- 
Cal educator has sought the answers to his problems 
through research. Out of the large amount of research 
Which has been done in recent years have come some 
valuable results. 

Historical development. The broad outlines of the 
history of physical education are fairly well developed 
in several textbooks. Leonard (74), in particular, dida 
great deal of research among original sources and has 
produced an excellent history of physical education, 
especially for the past several hundred years. The 
modern physical-education movement originated in 
Germany about 1775 and has been influenced by the 
German and Swedish systems of gymnastics. When, 
after the Civil War, American educators saw the need 
of physical education in the schools, they turned to 
Europe as has been done so often. Up to that time 
Physical education had made little progress in this 
country, while in Europe the German and Swedish 
systems had attracted considerable attention. These 
Systems were introduced into our schools and for many 
years formed the background of the physical-education 
curriculum. ES 

Leonard (74) has also shown England's contribution 
Of games and other sports and the emphasis upon play 
and recreation. The German and Swedish systems 
Were never satisfactory in this country because 
arose in response to the social, political, and military 
needs in those countries. In the last thirty-five Ih 
an American system of physical education has evolv 
and while it retains some of the features of German 
and Swedish gymnastics the English influence has been 
more dominant. This is because England has a bi 
and a social philosophy which more closely resem 
those of the United States than do those of Germany 
and Sweden. been 

Practically all the recent historical research has i 
directed at filling in the gaps in our knowledge and 
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bringing the history up to date. Forbes (41) carefully 
investigated Greek physical education, and he gave us 
1 much more complete picture than we had had here- 
tofore. Dambach (27) made a study of physical edu- 
cation in Germany in which he traces the history from 
1807 through 1936. He showed how physical educa- 
tion in Germany, 2s in any other country, is always and 
must always be an expression of the national social 
philosophy of a given people. 

Zwarg (121) traced the history of physical-education 
apparatus from the time of the early Greeks up to the 
present. Most of the present-day apparatus was devel- 
oped in the first half of the nineteenth century, chiefly 
by the Germans and Swedes. Zwarg points out that 
there have been no fundamental changes in apparatus 
in the past century. He concluded that there has been 
a natural selection of the most fit and most popular 
pieces of apparatus after a great deal of trial of many 
different kinds. ‘The type of apparatus found in a given 
country is the result of the type of physical education 
practiced in that country. 

There have been many historical studies of various 
phases of physical education in this country. For 
example, Ainsworth (1) investigated the history of 
physical education in 12 colleges for women from the 
colonial period up to 1928. The different theories, 
programs, equipment, costumes, and organization in 
vogue during the different periods are revealed. Kira- 
cofe (66) made a similar study of the history of physi- 
cal education in the colleges of Virginia. 

Dorgan (31) brought to light some important histori- 
cal facts relative to the development of modern physi- 
Cal education in the United States in her biography of 
Luther Gulick. From 1887 to 1918 Gulick was closely 
identified with physical education, and he actively par- 
ticipated in many of the movements and organizations 
Which so largely shaped the course of physical educa- 
tion in the twentieth century. He was one of the 
earliest advocates of the play idea of physical educa- 
tion as against the idea of machines and purely formal 
Work. 

Physical education from its earliest days has been 
influenced by ideas of military training. In many col- 
leges and universities one may be substituted for the 
Other in meeting institutional requirements. The back- 
ground of this incongruous practice is traced by Nash 
(86) in his study of the relationship of military training 
and physical education. Through an analysis of bills 
introduced in Congress from 1790 through 1941 Drew 
(32) has shown that the federal government, for reasons 
of national security, has been continuously concerned 
With the physical fitness of youth. The first bill was 
introduced by Secretary of War Knox in 1790 to im- 
Prove the physical condition of youth of 18, 19, an 20 
Years of age. The basis for the bill was the lack of 
Physical stamina in the Revolutionary War. Since 
1790 more than 60 bills and resolutions directed to- 
Ward the improvement of fitness of youth have been 
Presented in Congress. Many of the bills sought to 
Promote physical fitness through military training, al- 
though since 1918 the trend has been away from the 
introduction of the military-training type of bill toward 
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bills to provide for physical training. The primary 
purposes underlying these bills appeared to be physical 
readiness of youth at an early age for efficient service 
in the Army and premilitary fitness which would re- 
quire shorter training periods in time of emergency. 

Clarke (20) has made a special contribution in his 
historical study of the Research Section of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health and Physical Education. 
Nichols (90) gave an excellent picture of early Ameri- 
can physical education in her investigation at Amherst 
College. This study is particularly valuable in that it 
presents the pioneering work that was done in this 
institution, which was noted for its leadership in this 
field. The early struggles, philosophy, personnel, facili- 
ties, activities, methods, and problems which were char- 
acteristic of physical education in this as well as most 
other institutions are revealed. 

The history of physical education in California has 
been outlined by DeGroot (30). Similar studies have 
probably been made in a large number of other states. 
Without doubt many histories of different phases of 
physical education have been written as theses. For 
example, Voltmer (114) has developed the history of 
the Western Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference. 
All these investigations are valuable since each one 
brings to light facts of importance which are necessary 
to a complete understanding of the background of 
physical education in this country. 

Most of the historical investigations have been in 
regard to the teaching of physical education. How- 
ever, the history of the different sports themselves is 
much more important in the history of mankind than 
is the development of teaching sports, i.e. the industry 
of physical education. McVicar (77) has traced the 
development of swimming from the earliest records of 
the Egyptians to the present. There have been few 
investigations of this type, and there is great need for 
more historical research upon the different sports. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. There has been consider- 
able investigation into the history of physical education, 
but there are still many facts of importance which have 
not been dug out of the records, documents, diaries, 
newspapers, and books. While the main outlines of the 
history are well known, there are still many important 
details which are needed to complete the picture. A 
particular need is for more research into the history of 
physical education in the United States. In the last 
decades of the nineteenth and the first two of the 
twentieth century, there were many significant changes 
and events which have never been adequately chron- 
icled. The foundations of the American system of 
physical education were laid during these years, and all 
the facts should be known. 

Methods of teaching. There have been very few 
investigations to determine the better methods of teach- 
ing physical-education activities, and the value of some 
of those reported is nullified by errors in experimental 
procedures or by the small number of cases involved. 

The investigations made thus far have been chiefly 
concerned with the relative merits of the whole versus 
the part method of learning. Holloway (52), Shay 
(108), Cross (26), and Rodgers (98) have studied this 
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problem, and their evidence would seem to indicate 
that the practice of dividing a game or skill into its 
component parts and practicing each part separately is 
wasteful insofar as the development of skill is con- 
cerned. Rodgers (98), in the most extensive and 
thorough study of this problem, compared the effective- 
ness of teaching soccer, volleyball, and playground 
baseball by three different methods; namely, the whole, 
the part, and what might be called the whole-part- 
Whole method. Her results showed that there is a 
statistically significant difference in favor of the latter 
method, i.e. the method whereby pupils practice the 
Eame techniques in relation to felt needs for improving 
Skill in those techniques while playing the game. This 
procedure of developing a need for improving skills, 
planning for and carrying out practice in those skills 
for which pupils feel a need, and then putting them 
back into a game seems to bear a resemblance to 
Dewey's analysis of reflective thought and to the 
familiar laws of learning—readiness, exercise, and 
effect. This method of teaching is that recommended 
by most of the leading physical educators today. 

Daughtrey (29) discovered that the kinesiological 
method of teaching was superior to the elective method 
in developing strength and skill in 497 junior-high- 
school boys. The skills measured were the football 
punt for distance, the fifty-yard dash, the eight-pound 
shot-put, the standing broad jump, and the basketball 
field goals per minute. The kinesiological method con- 
sisted of squad formation to facilitate teaching large 
numbers, systematic practice in the proper form for 
the various events, rotation of squads, body-building 
and warming-up exercises, and recreative participation 
in games at the end of each period. In the elective 
method the students selected the activities they desired 
and practiced on their own initiative. 

In a study of 335 high-school girls Carr (18) found 
attitudes of students significantly related to their suc- 
cessful participation in physical education. The impli- 
Cation of this study is that teachers should become 
more concerned with determining the attitudes of their 
students. An attitude rating scale may be of value in 
helping teachers accomplish this purpose. 

Some experimental work has been carrie on in the 
field of psychology relative to the length and distribu- 
tion of practice periods involving motor training of one 
Sort or another. Most of these experiments have 
shown that learning is improved when the practice 
periods are shorter and spread over a longer period of 
time. East (34) in a study of the acquisition of skill in 
the basketball free throw and Cozens (24) in a study 
of teaching six track and field events both substantiated 
these findings. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. On the basis of the few 
studies which have been made, it is impossible to reach 
any definite conclusions as to the best method of 
teaching physical education. The available evidence 
seems to favor the whole-part-whole method, but much 
more research is needed before the superiority of any 
method can be established positively. All the studies 
have been concerned with only the development of 
skills and knowledges. The effect of the method of 
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teaching upon the other important Objectives of phy 
cal education must be ascertained. Furth, 

studies Were concerned with only the development of 
separate skills rather than with the ability to Play the 
game as a whole. 

It is quite probable that there is no one best method 
Of teaching physical education. It is conceivable that 
the best method of teaching in the elementary school 
Would not be the most successful in high school or 
college. The methods by which basketball is most 
effectively taught may not prove satisfactory for swim- 
ming, boxing, or other physical-education activities, 
The method of teaching may be influenced by the 
motor capacity of the group. It can readily be seen 
that there is need for careful research on the best 
methods of teaching each of the many physical-educa- 
tion activities at the various age levels. 

Status of physical education. COLLEGES AND UN 
VERSITIES. Physical education has come a long way 
in institutions of higher education since certain apostles 
of German gymnastics settled in New England more 
than a century ago. Since then the status of physical 
education has been advancing continuously, and recent 
studies seem to indicate that it now forms an integral 
and important part of college and university life, 

Rogers (99), after a most thorough and comprehen- 
sive investigation of the status of physical education, 
found that provision was made for it in all colleges and 
universities. Participation was required in 80 per cent 
of men’s colleges. Marshall (78) found the require 
ment for women students in 95 per cent of the institu- 
tions studied. The great majority of the schools re- 
quire physical education for two years, but a substan- 
tial percentage require it for three or four years. The 
usual time allotment is two hours per week, although 
three hours are frequently found. About 70 per cent 
of the colleges and universities grant academic credit 
for physical education. 

In half of the colleges for men all activities are elec 
tive, and in the remainder the students are allowed 
Some choice. The usual practice for women's depart 
ments is to prescribe part of the activities and to allow 
the student to elect the remainder. Most of the col 
leges have the after-college life of the student in mind 
in the activities they prescribe or promote. In prac 
tically all colleges and universities a medical examina- 
tion precedes and helps in some degree to safe arc 
the student in his choice and pursuit of physical activi 
ties. In regard to facilities most of the schools are 
better equipped for outdoor than for indoor activities, 
According to Rogers (99) about half of the institution. 
reported adequate indoor facilities. Facilities for g0! 
are furnished by some 45 per cent of colleges ৰ 
universities. ‘There are opportunities for swimming 
more than half the coeducational colleges and in more 
than three fourths of the colleges for women. yscal 

World War If had a profound effect upon Ph 0 
education in colleges and universities. Jones ( 
Webster (117), Greene (44), and Shaw and Rote 
(107) investigated the status of physical education 
ing the war years and all show an increase in ৫ 
amount required. The increase resulted from 
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necessity of developing a high level of physical fitness 
jn college men and women in order that they could 
more effectively contribute to the war effort. Both 
Greene (44) and Shaw and Rogers (107) found that 
96 per cent of the institutions required physical educa- 
tion for graduation. Greene's data showed that 8 per 
cent required one year for graduation, 46 per cent two 
years, § per cent three years, and 33 per cent four 
years. Ninety-cight, or 58 per cent, of the schools 
studied by Greene had increased the requirement since 
1940. Greene's study further showed that in 26 per 
cent of the colleges and universities required classes 
met twice weekly; 45 per cent three times per week; 
§ per cent four times per week; and 7 per cent five 
times per week. Men’s physical education became 
much more intensive and calisthenics, obstacle courses, 
combatives, swimming, and other activities valuable 
from a military standpoint were stressed. 

Another example of the advancing status of physi- 
cal education may be seen in the increasing number of 
colleges and universities which are granting entrance 
credit in physical education from those high schools 
whose standards have been approved by the state 
departments of education and which have been placed 
On the state accredited list as giving satisfactory pro- 
grams in physical education. Nichols (91) showed 
that in 1920 entrance credit for physical education was 
practically nonexistent while in 1930 the practice was 
being gradually adopted. Three years later Meredith 
(79) revealed that nearly 40 per cent of the colleges 
and universities studied accepted physical education for 
entrance. 

PUBLIC ScHooLs. A very extensive and revealing 
study of the status of physical education in high 
Schools was made by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation (13) during 1942-43 and 1943-44, The study, 
Which included 992 high schools, showed that in the 
1943-44 school year only 50.1 per cent of boys and 
46.7 per cent of girls were enrolled in physical educa- 
tion in the last two years of high school. If the schools 
studied were typical, it is estimated that 2,880,500 
high-school boys and girls were receiving no physical 
education during these critical war years. Even during 
Peace this situation would be bad, but it was a shock- 
ng revelation during the war period when the majority 
of boys faced the prospect of military service. 

As disappointing as the above findings are they do 
Show progress. There has been a gradually increasing 
Amount of physical education in our public schools and 
the above figures represent the peak enrollment. For 
example, the above data represent an improvement 
Over the 1942-43 school year to the extent of 6.3 per 
cent for boys and 4.5 per cent for girls. 

The gradually developing status of physical educa- 
tion can be seen by the increasing amount of favorable 
state Jegislation. The status of physical education 
depends largely upon such legislation because it sets 
Minimum standards which are usually not met if there 
no legislation. While the nonexistence of a state 
tequirement does not necessarily signify that there is 
10 physical education in any of the public schools, ex- 
Perience has clearly shown that there is a very high 
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relationship between the status of physical education 
and state legislation. Since World War I, when only 
5 states had such legislation, there has been a steadily 
increasing number of states with laws requiring a mini- 
mum amount of physical education in public schools. 
Rogers (100) reported that 37 states, representing 90 
per cent of the total population of the United States, 
had physical-education legislation in 1934. Of these 
states 33 made physical education mandatory in all or 
part of the schools and 30 set up minimum time allot- 
ments. In 1947 Stafford (112) found that 37 states 
had mandatory legislation. Forty-one states, repre- 
senting 94.6 per cent of the total population, had state 
supervisors of physical education. 

The value of a state law in improving the status of 
physical education is clearly brought out by several 
studies which permit a comparison between two states. 
In 1938 Jackson (57, 59) found 85 per cent of the high 
schools and 92 per cent of the junior high schools in 
Illinois required physical education. ‘The classes usually 
met twice a week for a 40- to 45-minute period. Clapp 
(19) studied the status of physical education in Illinois 
in 1945, one year after a new state law was passed 
Which required either a daily period or 200 minutes 
per week. He found that 43 per cent of the high 
schools were satisfying the new requirement and prac- 
tically all the remainder had two or more periods per 
week. In Kentucky (120), however, where no manda- 
tory legislation existed only 33.6 per cent of the high 
schools offered physical education and only in half of 
these schools was it required. ‘The average time allot- 
ment of those schools with physical education was two 
periods per week. In Illinois 66 per cent of the schools 
gave credit for physical education while in Kentucky 
only 16 per cent gave such credit. 

The time requirement in high schools ranges all the 
way from none at all to a daily period of one hour. 
According to Brammell (14) the most common practice 
is two 50-minute periods per week. Under the new 
concept of physical education this time is considered 
as being for instruction in sports and games which are 
to be played in out-of-school time and during recess 
periods. 

The training of the teachers of physical education in 
a state is dependent upon the state certification require- 
ments. Wide differences exist in the preparation de- 
manded by the various states. While some states 
require a bachelor’s degree with major preparation in 
physical education, most states have lower standards. 
In a number of states no specialized training what- 
soever is required of physical-education teachers. Jack- 
son’s study (55) in Illinois showed that only 34 per cent 
of the men teachers of physical education and 27 per 
cent of the women had major specialization in this 
field. Twenty-two per cent of the men and 9 per cent 
of the women had minors in physical education. These 
data indicate that approximately half of the teachers of 
physical education had neither a major nor a minor in 
this field. In 1945 Clapp (19) reported that in schools 
of less than 500 enrollment 52 per cent of the men and 
72 per cent of the women did not meet state require- 
ments for teaching physical education in accredited 
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schools. At the present time 41 states have laws which 
require specific preparation in physical education for 
teacher certification. The states which have no time- 
allotment requirements are, for the most part, the states 
which have poor standards for certification. 

The status of physical education is being raised by 
the increasing number of institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are granting entrance credit for this subject. 
This privilege is granted only to accredited high schools 
which meet certain standards in regard to time allot- 
ment, program of activities, equipment, facilities, and 
teaching personnel in physical education. Quite nat- 
urally a great many high schools have attempted to 
meet these standards. 

In an analysis of secondary-school physical-educa- 
tion programs in Minnesota in 1941-42 Jack (54) found 
that such factors as number of years of required physi- 
cal education, size of playgrounds, and marking system 
used in physical education showed no significant differ- 
ence between large and small schools. The small 
school had an advantage over the large school in re- 
gard to such factors as location of playground, physi- 
cal-education expenditures per pupil, and size of 
physical-education classes. The large school was 
Superior to the small school in regard to number of 
periods per week, number of activities, extent of intra- 
mural program, length of periods, the presence of a 
gymnasium in the school building, number of teachers 
holding a major in physical education, the experience 
of teachers, the requirement of a suitable dress for 
physical-education class, requirement of showers, use 
of tests, the presence of towel service, the use of per- 
manent record forms, the number of periods physical- 
education instructors teach in other fields, the number 
of men teachers acting as head coach, and the number 
of supplementary indoor physical-education facilities. 
The wealth of the school district had little relationship 
to the physical-education program. 

Brammell (14) found that the size of physical-educa- 
tion classes ranged from 25 to 150. The Regents’ 
Inquiry (119) of the public schools of the State of New 
York revealed classes up to 80 students. This report 
recommended a limit of 60 students for such classes. 
The study also showed that “about half the schools 
were inadequately provided with outdoor facilities and 
only 40 per cent had sufficient indoor facilities.” These 
figures compare favorably with a similar investigation 
in Minnesota (93). It seems that, if a state requires a 
definite program of physical education, it should also 
require the facilities for such a program. 

Brammell’s chief criticisms of physical education in 
the junior and senior high schools were the failure to 
measure the effectiveness of the programs and the 
methods of instruction used and the lack of effective 
programs of correction and follow-up of facts which 
were brought to light by medical examinations. These 
same defects were also discovered in the New York 
study (119). 

No mention has been made of the status of physical 
education in the elementary schools. Very little re- 
search has been done in this area. Probably the great- 
est advance in physical education can be made in these 
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grades. In the State of New York (119) the 5৫a] 
teacher of physical education was found more fre. 
quently in the elementary grades than any other 

of educational specialist. This a hopeful sign, for the 
teacher is still the most important factor in the educa. 
tional situation next to the child. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. Progress in physical edu. 
cation is being made notwithstanding the many une 
progressive situations and uneducational practices in 
this field. A comparison of the present general level 
of physical education with that of 10 and 20 years ag9 
reveals the advances which have been made. Much of 
the progress was brought about by World War IL 
There is little doubt that the status of physical educa- 
tion is poorest in those states which are without manda- 
tory legislation. A serious problem is the large number 
of unqualified teachers. As prevalent as this problem 
was before World War II, it was greatly accentuated 
because of the shortage of qualified teachers during 
the war. Brace (13) has shown that 28 states issued 
emergency certificates during the war to persons who 
had no professional training in physical education. 
Thousands of these persons still retain their positions 
even though the war has been over for four years. 

There is also a great need for more research. We 
need to know what objectives are being set up at the 
different school levels and what steps are being taken 
to measure progress toward them. What are and what 
should be the practices in regard to the physically 
handicapped? We need research to determine mini- 
mum essentials for equipment and facilities. Probably 
the greatest need for research is on the elementary- 
school level, where we know less of what the needs and 
conditions are than at any other level. 

Objectives. Many physical educators have felt that 
a positive relationship existed between personality ad- 
justment and athletic participation. Sperling i) 
found statistically reliable differences in the personal- 
ity patterns of varsity and intramural athletes as dis- 
tinguished from those of the nonathletic group. In 
personality adjustment scores, ascendance, and extro- 
version the varsity and intramural group proved Ld be 
reliably superior to the nonathletic group. No signifi- 
cant personality-trait differences were found between 
the varsity and intramural groups. Comparisons be- 
tween two groups of varsity athletes differentiated on 
the basis of number of seasons of athletic xB FE 
showed the group having greater experience to 
significantly more favorable adjustment Scores, to 
more ascendant and more extroverted. - 

Physical educators have been convinced that pS 
cal education has an important contribution to Fret 
the social adjustment of boys and girls. Jones (62) 
made a study which tends to verify this belief. LR 
paring two groups of boys who were differentia! 
upon the basis of strength tests, he found a tendency 
for the superior group to be associated with a os 
physique, physical fitness, early maturing, social Ey 
tige, and social stimulus value, and an aE % 
satisfactory level of personal adjustment. The ad 
low in strength showed a pronounced tendency aE 
an asthenic physique, late maturing, poor health, 50 
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difficulties and lack of status, feelings of inferiority, 
and personal maladjustment in other areas. 

The development of recreational skills has long been 
an important objective of physical education. The 
validity of this objective has been justified in terms of 
human values such as enjoyment, self-expression, relax- 
ation, and satisfaction which are derived from partici- 
pation in recre 1tional activities. Creed (25), in a lim- 
ited investigation, has shown that there is a high degree 
of relationship between recreational participation and 
industrial efficiency. It was shown that recreation is a 
factor in the life of each employee and to a higher 
degree in the lives of the better employees. If further 
research would support the findings of this study the 
place of recreation in industry would be greatly 
strengthened. 

Organization and administration. The organization 
and administretion of physical education in 51 large 
cities was studied in 1940 by Hinman (51). In most of 
these cities the division of health was administered 
separately from physical education. The annual salary 
of the directors of physical education ranged from 
$2100 to $7500. The salary range of physical-educa- 
tion instructors in elementary grades was from $804 to 
$3725; junior-high-school instructors from $804 to 
$4000; senior-high-school instructors from $804 to 
$4600. One of the interesting revelations was that the 
responsibility of teaching the separate health course in 
junior and senior high schools was most frequently that 
of physical-education teachers. Despite the undesir- 
able features of interscholastic athletics on the junior- 
high-school level 18 cities carried on such competition. 
Five cities conducted interscholastic competition for 
junior-high-school girls and 7 for senior-high-school 
girls. Interscholastic athletics were administered in 
most cities by the director of physical education or by 
a board on which school administrators, directors of 
physical education, and coaches were represented. In 
the primary grades physical education was taught 
chiefly by classroom teachers. A few cities used special 
Physical-education teachers in the primary grades, but 
more used them in the intermediate grades. The 
Physical-education period in the elementary grades 
Was over and above the recess and varied in length 
from 20 to 40 minutes in most schools. It was unusual 
for elementary children to dress in special uniforms 
for their physical-education classes. Only in 31 cities 
did junior high schools provide physical-education 
classes for students with physical defects. Thirty-six 
i made such provision on the senior-high-school 

vel. 

Most of the problems of administering the over-all 
Physical-education program are concerned with inter- 
school athletics. Evans and Berry (40) surveyed some 
of the administrative problems related to interscholastic 
athletics in 51 cities. It is apparent that only a very 
Small percentage of schools continue the uneducational 
Practice of using outsiders to coach athletic teams. 
ort of the coaching is done by physical-education 
staff members. Other faculty members provide what- 
ever additional assistance is needed. About half of 
the cities reported extra compensation ranging from 
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$3 per day to $750 per season for coaching duties. 
Other schools did not provide additional compensation 
but adjusted the teaching load of coaches. The ex- 
pense of athletics was born partially by boards of 
education—usually coaches’ salaries—and partially by 
gate receipts and student fees. A growing trend was 
evidenced for all gate receipts to go into a fund from 
which all student activities, including athletics, were 
financed. 

The curriculum. The research in this area indicates 
that physical educators are visualizing more and more 
the place of physical education in the total educational 
picture and they are being influenced increasingly by 
educational objectives and procedures. The trend is 
clearly in the direction of curriculums which have been 
constructed by educationally approved methods and 
which will lead toward the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation in general. 

Most of the research has been devoted to discover- 
ing the physical-education activities which are most 
interesting to children of different age groups. A num- 
ber of studies have been made of the play preferences 
of elementary-school children, and they show a gradual 
change of interest from the simple, individualistic, imi- 
tative, dramatic, hunting, chasing games to the longer, 
more complex, competitive, cooperative team activities. 
Schwendener (104) studied 10,000 fourth-grade chil- 
dren and found all the most popular activities con- 
tained four common elements: (a) general bodily 
activity plus certain specific body activities, (b) strenu- 
ous and general participation, (c) competitive be- 
havior, and (d) social organization of the two-group 
type. The different studies show that swimming is 
popular for both sexes at all school levels. Boys enjoy 
dancing in the early elementary grades, but they appear 
to lose this interest in the upper grades and junior high 
school. Dancing is always very popular with girls 
although they prefer different types of rhythmics at 
different ages. 

Investigations by Lehman and Witty (73), Beckner 
(8), Blanchard (10), and Edgren (36) of the play inter- 
ests of junior-high-school boys and girls showed the 
predominant interest in team sports, particularly bas- 
ketball and baseball. Both sexes enjoy competitive, 
exciting activities. Boys are more attracted toward 
fighting, combative sports while girls continue to be 
interested in dancing, particularly social dancing. The 
studies by Beckner (8), Clevett (22), Anderson (4), and 
Beise (9) of senior-high-school students revealed the 
continued interest in competitive sports, particularly of 
the team variety. Boys at this age begin to enjoy social 
dancing. Both sexes are interested in coeducational 
sports and games. 

College students wish to participate in much the 
same activities as do high-school students, but there is 
a growing desire for adult recreative and coeducational 
sports, such as tennis, swimming, golf, badminton, bait 
and fly casting, bowling, social dancing, and the like. 
Jessen and Hutchins (61), after a study of the leisure- 
time pursuits of 48,000 individuals between the ages of 
16 and 24 years, reported the most popular activities to 
be baseball, swimming, tennis, football (men), danc- 
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ing, basketball, golf, bowling, and hiking. College 
girls show a definite loss of interest in team activities, 
particularly baseball, hockey, soccer, and basketball. 
According to Alden (2) the most important reasons 
why college women disliked physical activity were the 
inconvenience of dressing and undressing and the lack 
of skills beyond the novice stage. Moore (83) reported 
that lack of time and lack of play companions were 
the most important reasons for not participating more 
in physical activities. 

Gloss (43) summarized 17 studies of actual partici- 
pation and 5 of expressed desires for participation in 
physical-education activities by adults. ‘The ranking of 
these in order are as follows: 


ACTUAL PARTICIPATION 


1. Swimming 9. Skating (ice or roller) 
2. Hiking 10. Camping 
3. Tennis 11. Handball 
4. Social dancing 12. Baseball (hard or play- 
5. Golf ground) 
6. Horseshoes 13. Basketball 
7. Bowling 14. Rowing, boating, canoe- 
8. Fishing ing 
DESIRE FOR PARTICIPATION 
1. Swimming 7. Bowling 
2. Tennis 8. Rowing and boating 
3. Horseback riding 9. Walking and hiking 
4. Skating 10. Social dancing 
5. Golf 11. Fishing 
6. Camping 12. Hunting 


These summaries correspond very closely to a compre- 
hensive study of the leisure activities of 5000 adults 
by Butler (16). 

That physical educators are adapting their programs 
to the present and future interests of the school popu- 
lation can be seen by the surveys of current practices. 
Sports and games predominate although there are still 
Some programs which are largely formal. Brammell’s 
study (14) of junior and senior high schools showed 
that “the trend in the type of work offered in physical 
education has been for some time and still is away 
from calisthenics and formalized drill and towards 
games and free play.” Rogers (99) found essentially 
the same results in his study of colleges and universi- 
ties. Other surveys by Lee (72), Park (95), and Barr 
(7) revealed that sports, games, and rhythmics form 
the bulk of the programs but gymnastics and formal 
activities still have a definite place. That physical 
educators are realizing the leisure-time recreative 
Values of their programs can be seen by the appearance 
of swimming, hiking, golf, tennis, handball, badmiuton, 
skating, camping, horseback riding, bowling, horse- 
Shoes, fly casting, and social dancing among their 
offerings. Another significant trend is the wider 
variety of activities which are being employed in the 
Various programs. This offers students greater oppor- 
tunities to participate in those sports and games which 
they enjoy most. 

In addition to providing physical-education activities 
Which are interesting and recreative, physical educators 
are giving increasing attention to the capacities and 
other needs of children. One of the greatest needs of 
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our school population was clearly Tevealed in Work 
War II. The lack of physical fitness of Our people was 
one of the major revelations of the war. The draft 
statistics showed one aspect of our unfitness, The 
other aspect was revealed by widespread Physical-fit. 
ness tests administered in the armed services. A 
percentage of our male population was unable to meet 
minimum standards of strength, endurance, stamina, 
agility, and coordination at the time of their induction. 
Karpovich and Weiss (64) found 48 per cent of in- 
ductees were in poor or very poor physical condition as 
judged by Army Air Forces standards. The Subjects 
were most deficient in arm and shoulder girdle strength, 
endurance, running speed, and endurance of abdominal 
musculature. Larson (70) indicates that it was neces. 
sary to improve the physical fitness status of Army Air 
Forces personnel as much as 90 per cent in order to 
meet minimum standards. Approximately 30 to 40 per 
cent of the entering personnel in the Army Air Forces 
could not swim and 40 to 50 per cent did not have a 
sufficient degree of skill in any sport to desire partici- 
pation. Many other studies were made in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces as well as in schools, which 
clearly indicate that the biological objectives of physi- 
cal education and sport skills, particularly in swim- 
ming, are among the greatest needs of our school 
children. 

Considerable data on sex differences as they are 
related to physical education have been published. 
Espenschade (38) has shown that there are only slight 
sex differences in motor coordination (as measured by 
the Brace Test) before the age of 13.8 years. After this 
time boys excel and their superiority increases rapidly 
at each successive age level. Girls seem to show little 
improvement in motor coordination after the thirteenth 
year. The superiority of boys is most pronounced in 
agility and strength. The failure of the girls to im- 
prove as boys do is attributed to the fact that girls 
find the maximal effort involved in certain events 
objectionable. Moore (84) has shown that the inher- 
ited physiological and psychological sex differences, 85 
related to physical education, are not as great as they 
were thought to be. ্ঃ 

The findings from medical examinations. disclose 
many handicapping defects which make special adap- 
tive activities necessary. According to Brammell 14) 
one half of the high schools make special provision for 
those with handicapping physical defects. HOTT 
only a very small percentage of high schools have We 
Organized and comprehensive programs of remedi 
physical education. fa HOE 

Probably the most comprehensive investigation € he 
conducted in physical education has been that by Y 
Curriculum Committee of the College Physical Educa 
tion Association (23). A large number of experts LT 
the different physical activities for different S07 a 
grades upon the basis of their physical, psychologic, 
social, recreative, and safety values. These El 
have been supplemented by certain studies. The al 
come has been a suggested curriculum from া i 
grade through the college. While it is oT tb 
formulate a curriculum which will be adaptable 
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widely varying situations, this program of activities is 
probably the most acceptable that has ever been pre- 
sented. Various phases of this curriculum need sub- 
stantiation by research, and several studies (35, 97) 
have already been made. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. It appears that an Ameri- 
can system of physical education is gradually evolving 
out of the chaos which has characterized the early pro- 
grams in this country. Research reveals that there are 
still many poor, educationally indefensible programs, 
but there is slowly emerging a curriculum which em- 
bodies much of the best of the different types and sys- 
tems of physical education which have flourished from 
time to time in this country. 

The nature of the child, his interests, and his needs, 
on the one hand, and adult activities in all their social, 
political, and economic ramifications, on the other, are 
the factors which should determine the physical-educa- 
tion curriculum. There is great need for research to 
discover which activities are best at the different 
periods in the growth and development of the child. 
We know fairly well what his interests are, but we need 
to know better his physiological capacities and limita- 
tions. When and at what ages are motor skills most 
effectively learned? What are the needs of the child 
Which can be best served by physical education? Ina 
changing society the important needs of the child today 
might be relatively unimportant in a short time. A 
continuous study of contemporary American life is 
needed to adjust and readjust the curriculum to meet 
new conditions. If physical education is to function 
fully, it must be adjusted to the demands of a dynamic 
social order. 

Individual physical behavior.t Research in the field 
Of individual physical education, or physical education 
for those who are physically handicapped, has been 
directed toward the determination of the practices to 
be followed in the physical education of these individ- 
uals and the description of a point of view, a pbhilos- 
Ophy, to serve as a guide for those who direct programs 
for the handicapped. Recent work has added the 
results of more extensive experience with handicapped 
Persons. While educational institutions have con- 
tinued their work with these people, the military hos- 
Pital centers have provided an abundance of experience 
that is primarily concerned with therapy but elaborates 
Ee work that was done earlier in the educational 

eld. 

In 1926 H. A. Scott wrote concerning the restricted 
exercise program at the University of Oregon (106). 
In this article Scott discussed the objectives of a physi- 
Cal-education program for physically handicapped stu- 
dents and presented a table in which were listed games, 
individual activities, and some special exercises suitable 
for each of fifteen defects. 

One of the first attempts to study objectively some 
of the effects of physical-education activities upon 
handicapped male college students was made at the 
University of Oregon between 1922 and 1930. The 
Members of the restricted exercise group were studied 


: Contributed by Glenn W. Howard, Queens College 
ew York), 
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cach quarter for changes in certain factors of physical 
condition: gains or losses in weight; ilinesses; improve- 
ment, if any, in the disability; changes in appetite and 
in ability to sleep; and regularity of elimination. The 
members of this group were also asked questions con- 
cerning the diagnosis of their defects, the games which 
were suitable for their defects, and the games and 
sports which they had actually been playing during the 
quarter, The restricted excrcise group was compared 
with a control group made up of men selected from 
the regular service classes. These two groups were 
compared on weight gains and losses; number and 
kinds of activities participated in; success and failure 
in passing the swimming tests; number of credit hours 
taken; number of credit hours passed, incompleted, 
dropped, and failed; grade averages, mental-test rank- 
ings, and scores on the Schneider Cardiovascular 
Rating Test. 

From the findings thus obtained it was concluded 
that the men placed in the restricted exercise program 
do not differ greatly from those men in the non- 
restricted group except in the ability to engage in vigor- 
ous physical activity. The man with the physical 
handicap can engage in the same activities, excluding 
competitive sports such as football, as the nonrestricted 
man. In the factors of scholastic ability, intelligence 
rating, and general physical condition the men in the 
restricted group are equal to those in the nonrestricted 


group. 

Metcalf (80) studied the current methods of provid- 
ing for the handicapped child in the physical education 
programs of public schools and then suggested educa- 
tional procedures, established according to certain cri- 
teria, which the public schools may provide for chil- 
dren with physical handicaps. He contended that the 
best program for the handicapped child contains: (a) 
an activity program or routine containing possibly a 
few very specific and somewhat formal exercises to be 
done faithfully each day, Sundays included, and (b) a 
program of sports activities suited to the capacities and 
interests of each individual. 

In Stafford’s book, Sports for the Handicapped (113), 
there is considerable discussion of the activities suitable 
for each of several defects. Where it is available, the 
author has given authority for the suitability of the 
activities suggested for children with any certain defect, 
The second edition includes material on certain defects 
not dealt with in the first edition and on results of the 
work with disabled persons from World War I. 

In 1943 Harris (47) reported a study made to deter- 
mine the possible therapeutic value of games and sport 
techniques in the later treatment of anterior polio- 
myelitis. The subjects were boys and girls ranging in 
age from 6 to 16 years and suffering varying degrees 
of muscular paralysis. Five tests were used to measure 
any change in physical ability, and teacher judgments 
were obtained with respect to the psychological effects 
of the program. The author concluded: (a) that 
games and sports are not harmful and may supplement 
the more formalized physical therapy treatment; (b) 
that games learned by paralyzed children motivate 
them to play games outside the classroom; (c) that 
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even handicapped children do not respond to playing 
games that other children of their age groups do not 
play. The study was conducted on a small group over 
a period of six weeks, 

Lady Duke-Elder (68) in writing on the “Rehabilita- 
tion in Ophthalmic Cases” states that the functional 
rehabilitation of those who have suddenly been visually 
disoriented because of the loss of an eye is accom- 
plished by special physical exercises and games de- 
signed to improve physical fitness rapidly, to train in 
compensating for the loss of binocular vision and in 
readjusting the faculty of orientation, and to assist in 
overcoming the psychological distress of the mutilation. 

Davis (28) has presented the results of his work with 
mentally ill patients and has set forth the methods of 
value in recreation and physical education for assisting 
in the rehabilitation of these persons. 

Interschool athletics. The question has been fre- 
quently raised whether or not interscholastic basketball 
might not have deleterious effects upon the health of 
the participants. Some’light has been shed on this 
question by Wakefield (116), who investigated the 
mortality of 2919 men who played in the Indiana high- 
school state final basketball tournaments from 1911 to 
1935. Among these men there were 123 actual deaths 
as compared to 181.1 expected deaths. The ratio of 
actual to expected deaths was 67.9 per cent. Of the 
principal causes of death those from cardiovascular- 
renal diseases and external violence were higher than 
would normally be expected. The data on longevity 
were quite favorable to the basketball players, but the 
higher death rate from cardiovascular-renal diseases 
may have some implications. 

The state high-school athletic associations are chiefly 
responsible for the elimination of many vicious, un- 
Wholesome practices in interscholastic competition. 
Morland (85) analyzed the regulations and policies of 
these state associations in 1947 and found that they 
were becoming stronger and were constantly raising 
standards for interscholastic athletic competition. 
Every state had a state high-school athletic association 
and 44 associations were members of the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 
Many state associations conducted competition in a 
greater number of sports than formerly. In addition 
many sponsored competition in forensics, music, dra- 
matics, and various other aspects of the curriculum. 
Twenty-one states employed full-time executive secre- 
taries, an increase of 10 since 1929. The state associa- 
tions are adopting more rigid eligibility requirements 
for participants in interscholastic athletics. Thirty-two 
states have adopted a plan of insurance to cover in- 
juries incurred through participation in athletic prac- 
tices and contests. Thirty-one states prohibit post- 
Season games, 20 states limit the number of contests in 
each sport, and 31 states set specific dates for the con- 
duct of an athletic activity during the sports season. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. The progress which inter- 
scholastic athletics have continued to make is very 
encouraging. More and more this phase of the physi- 
cal-education program is being brought under the con- 
trol of school authorities. Unfortunately, the same 
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cannot be said for intercollegiate athletics. The po 
war period of intercollegiate competition Witnesed 1 
further decline in adherence to amateur standard 
Proselyting, commercialism, and Professionalism have 
become so prevalent that college administrators we 
confronted with a serious challenge. 

There is need of much research in in! terschool 
athletics. Such research is particularly needed bo be 
termine the effect of interscholastic competition oe 
junior-high-school boys. Interscholastic athletics for 
junior-high-school students furnish one of the mot 
controversial issues in physical education and prac 
tically no research has been done on the effect of such 
competition upon the welfare of the participants, 

Intramural sports. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
According to Hall (46) intramural athletics began at 
Princeton in 1857 in the form of interclass athletics. 
‘The movement grew slowly because of the competition 
Of intercollegiate athletics, but in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, when intercollegiate athletics were 
under fire, intramurals received much impetus and de- 
veloped more rapidly. Since 1917 the “athletics for 
all” movement has gained steadily and is now a promi- 
nent part of all physical-education programs. In the 
beginning and for some years thereafter the program 
Was devoted almost exclusively to competitive athletic 
sports such as basketball, soccer, baseball, and track 
and field activities. In recent years there has been 2 
tendency to add noncompetitive recreational sports, 
Such as hiking, bicycling, sailing, etc. 

Intramural programs are usually administered by 8 
director who is assisted by a board or council. Studies 
by Galligan (42) and Nordly (92) show that practically 
all large institutions have intramural directors but 
many of the smaller schoois follow the practice of 
having each varsity coach conduct the program for his 
sport. Intramural boards or councils on which stu- 
dents have representation assist the director in his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Miller (81), ina study of 
193 colleges and universities, found that 73 per cent had 
such boards. Their functions included: formulating 
policies, making eligibility rules, modifying the playing 
rules of various sports to meet local conditions, 
acting upon protests. 

All নন দি departments make use of student 
managers. In the teachers colleges studied by Galligan 
(42), the most common practice was to have 8 চিজ 
for each individual sport. However, in practically 8 
the larger institutions one manager, usually a senior, ul 
in charge of all the activities (92). This manager 
assisted in his duties by underclassmen from ক্ষত 
Whom the future senior managers are selected. 
senior manager is selected either by the intramure 
director himself or by the intramural council. 5 

In women’s intramural departments the Ns 
Athletic Association plays a prominent part. ৰ 
ner’s study (115) has shown that the W.A.A. sponso! 
intramurals in practically all the larger colleges ৰ) 
universities. There is usually a cooperative tO 
by the W.A.A. and the women’s physical-edue! 
department over rules and regulations for PART oo 
eligibility, and selection of teams; the W.A.A. con 
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the awarding of points, selection of managers, disburse- 
ment of W.A.A. funds, and the keeping of records. 

Intramural contests are scheduled for various times. 
However, in most institutions the games are conducted 
in the late afternoons or in the evenings (42, 71). The 
contests are also frequently held on Saturday mornings. 
Very few institutions schedule intramurals during the 
whool day or at the noon hour. 

The officials are usually students, although faculty 
members serve in this capacity occasionally. Wagner 
(115) reported that faculty members officiate in the 
semifinals and finals of tournaments. Nordly (92) 
found that physical-education majors served as officials 
in all the twelve institutions he studied. This is prob- 
ably done at all colleges and universities which offer 
professional courses in physical education. These offi- 
cials are usually compensated for their services. In 
some instances they may receive practice-teaching 
credit. In a few institutions the students are trained 
for their officiating duties. 

The most popular units of competition for college 
men are fraternities and dormitories. Classes and col- 
lege units of different types are the units in a few 
Instances. All schools hold individual competitions. 
In regard to college women Leavitt and Duncan (71) 
and Wagner (114) found that interclass and intergroup 
competitions were most frequent. The most popular 
intergroup units were dormitories, sororities, and clubs. 
Intramural departments for both men and women en- 
courage faculty participation in the activities. 

There is a wide range of sports offered in intramural 
Programs. The popularity and extent of participation 
in various activities depend upon several factors, such 
As geographical location, facilities, and the promotion 
by the physical-education and intramural departments. 
In the institutions studied by Nordly (92) and Leavitt 
and Duncan (71), the most popular activities were as 
follows: for men—basketball, playground ball, swim- 
ming, tennis, handball, volleyball, wrestling, and track; 
for Wwomen— basketball, archery, tennis, swimming, 
hockey, volleyball, badminton, playground ball, and 
Ping pong. 

. According to Miller (81) the average cost of the 
intramural participation of over 60,000 students in 139 
different colleges and universities was $1.67. The chief 
Sources of the funds are appropriations from the 
Physical-education budget, entry fees, and intercollegi- 
ate athletics (92). Women’s intramurals are supported 

Om student fees, the Women’s Athletic Association, 
and the physical-education budget. The money is 
spent on equipment, awards, office supplies, intramural 
handbooks, and officiating. In regard to awards the 
tendency is undoubtedly in the direction of providing 
ribbons, medals, plaques, and other inexpensive awards, 
although in some institutions very expensive prizes are 
offered. 

The eligibility requirements for engaging in intra- 
Mural athletics vary from school to school. In most 
nstitutions members of varsity and freshmen athletic 
teams are ineligible for competition during the season 
that they are on their squads. There is usually a limit 
to the amount of participation which may be under- 
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taken by a student. Very {ew men's departments have 
any scholarship requirements. Leavitt and Duncan 
(71) found a small percentage of women's departments 
which had scholastic eligibility requirements. 

There are few schools in which proper precautions 
are taken to safeguard the health of those who cngAEC 
in intramural sports. Many colleges provide # 
examination for entering students, but this bardly pro- 
tects them for the remainder of their college careers. 
A thorough examination for each competitor every 
year should be a minimum essential for in! 
athletics. In Miller's study (81) only 40 per cent of the 
institutions approximated this standard. 

Another way to protect the health of the students is 
to require preliminary training periods for the more 
strenuous sports. No one should be permitted to 
engage in such strenuous activities as basketball, speed- 
ball, soccer, boxing, wrestling, swimming, cf0ss-coun- 
try running, and various track events first 
undergoing an adequate conditioning program. Only 
a small percentage of colleges and universitics enforce 
such regulations, Nordly (92) discovered that in many 
institutions the duration of the contests of the dis- 
tance of the events were reduced to make them less 
strenuous. 

Smith (110) in a survey of postwar trends in intra- 
mural athletics in 86 colleges and universities in 1947 
revealed that 22 per cent had not attained the prewar 
level and that 52 per cent had equalled and 26 per 
cent had exceeded the prewar programs. A 
trend toward a broadened concept of intramural ath- 
letics prevailed widely. Both Smith (110) and Esslinger 
(39) found intramural departments assuming more 
responsibility for all types of student recreation than 
they had done previously. Social recreation, coeduca- 
tional activities, and special programs for veterans and 
their families were sponsored by most intramural 
departments. 

HiGH ScHooLs. There has been little research on 
intramural sports in the high school. Brammell's (15) 
investigation of 327 high schools is the outstanding 
contribution in this area. About three of the 
schools studied had intramural programs; Only the very 
small high schools were without a program of some 
sort. This study indicated the following 2S the most 
popular intramural sports: with boys— basketball, track 
and field, tennis, baseball, volleyball, football, gym- 
nastics, golf, swimming, wrestling, soccer, and boxing; 
with girls—basketball, volleyball, tennis, track and 
field, baseball, swimming, field hockey, 8ymnastics, 
soccer, and golf. This enumeration is in the order of 
their popularity; there was little change of interest 
throughout the high-school period. % 

Brammell (15) revealed that considerable school time 
is taken for conducting intramural contests. “This is 
contrary to the practice in colleges and universities. Al- 
most as much school time as out-of-school time was 
being devoted to intramural sports. This !s an indica- 
tion at least that the physical-education and intramural 
programs were being integrated. 

The units of competition in high 
different from those in higher institutions- 
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schools are quite 
In order of 
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their frequency the bases of competition in high 
school are grades, physical-education classes, home- 
rooms, weight, height, and age. The frequent use of 
age, height, and weight as a basis of competitive units 
indicates a tendency to equalize competition. Other 
units in high school may be clubs or societies and 
residential districts. 

Brammell (15) reported the following frequencies for 
persons responsible for selecting team members: physi- 
cal-education teacher, 114; group captain, 92; athletic 
coach, 88; homeroom teacher, 18; other faculty mem- 
bers, 16. It appears that a large measure of the re- 
sponsibility for organizing and directing intramural 
teams is undertaken by the pupils themselves. This is 
a healthy sign and deserves to be encouraged further. 

The eligibility rules of high schools are similar to 
those of colleges and universities. Few schools, if any, 
set up scholastic requirements. The aim of the intra- 
mural eligibility regulations is not to set up barriers 
but rather to determine the amount of participation 
and to set up goals of conduct. Thus the rules prevent 
Varsity or squad members from participating during the 
Season of their sport. Players are usually limited to 
playing with one team. A common rule is to deny 
intramural competition to those who display poor 
sportsmanship. 

High-school students do not play as large a part in 
administering intramurals as do college students. In 
Only a small percentage of high schools are the students 
represented on the governing board. If permitted, 
high-school students could assist in the intramural 
management, officiating, care of equipment, keeping of 
records, schedule making, and filling out of reports. 
Such a plan of organization properly carried out is sure 
to result in an improved intramural program. 

Intramural athletics in high school are not expensive. 
The program is not so extensive as in colleges, the 
officials are not paid, and the awards are very inexpen- 
sive. ‘The most important sources of income are the 
board of education, interscholastic athletics, ticket 
Sales, student entry fees, and the class treasury. Bram- 
mell (15) discovered 18 different sources of funds, but 
15 of these were pupil sources. It would appear that 
intramural athletics should be available to all—not 
only to those who can afford to participate. The 
intramural funds are handled by the school treasury, 
the principal, or the director of physical education. 

In the great majority of high schools the director of 
Physical education directs the intramural programs, but 
in many cases the feeling prevails that the coaching 
responsibilities of the director interfere with his intra- 
mural duties. In a small number of high schools 
Physical-education credit is given for intramural par- 
ticipation. The trend at present is away from this 
practice. There is quite general acceptance of the 
Philosophy that physical-education periods should be 
devoted to instruction in skills and techniques which 
are to be practiced in the intramural activities. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. There is great need for 
more research in intramural athletics on the high-school 
level. The limited evidence which is available in- 
dicates that intramural programs in high schools have 
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less uniformity and present more Problems than 

do in colleges and universities. A number Of studies of 
intramural athletics have been made in institutions of 
higher education, and they show a Surprising uniform. 
ity in organization, administration, and Program con. 
tent. Intramural athletics have gone through a long 
period of adjustment and readjustment but today def. 
nite standards and practices for their conduct have 
been established. In the future the changes will prob. 
ably be only minor ones. ‘The great problem which 
remains is to raise the standards of practices in those 
many institutions where they are low. There is greater 
need for this in the high schools than in the colleges, 

Professional education. Although Dio Lewis opened 
the first school in this country to prepare teachers of 
physical education in 1861 in Boston, it has been only 
in the last thirty years that collegiate institutions in 
any measure undertook the responsibility for prepar- 
ing these teachers. During this time there has been a 
marked shift from private normal schools with their 
One- and two-year courses to departments of physical 
education in colleges and universities with a more of 
less standard four-year curriculum. In the past fifteen 
years there has been a great deal of research upon the 
Various factors involved in professional education. 

SELECTION AND GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE TEACH- 
ERS. This phase of the problem has been given in- 
creasing consideration by the better institutions because 
it has seemed fundamental to the production of 
superior teachers of physical education. There has 
been little agreement as to the bases upon which pro- 
spective teachers should be admitted because of the 
difficulty of securing valid criteria of teaching Success. 
Intelligence, personality, leadership, and character have 
long been considered of great value in teaching the 
Various academic subjects. Studies by Ashbrook 65), 
McKinstry (76), and Palmer (94) have shown the im- 
portance of personality, leadership, and character for 
excellent teaching in physical education. In addition, 
McKinstry (76) and Elliott (37) found that physical 
superiority is an excellent basis for the selection of 
candidates for training in this field. This would stem 
to be a logical requirement inasmuch as physical Vigor 
and motor skills are almost essential traits for a physi 
cal-education teacher. 

From the several investigations which have been 
made, it appears that students who are inferior 
intelligence and academic background are being ১ yi 
mitted into professional physical education. Wal 
(117) found that physical-education majors oF 
marked inferiority in intelligence as compared to 0 ts 
groups of college students. An investigation by 
Carnegie Foundation (17) disclosed the fact that jl 
twelve different college groups prospective PY 
education teachers were lowest in general a L 
background. Duggan’s (33) study showed similar ly 
ings. Both Walke (117) and Haggerty (45) Stren 
recommended minimum intelligence and scholas 
standards in this field. tempt 

With the exception of a very few schools no atte! al 
has been made to set up standards which must be m 
by prospective students. If every school of physi 
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education would set up standards of admission and 
retention in the areas of intelligence, personality, 
character, leadership, scholastic achievement, and 
physical fitness, the status of the profession would be 
greatly improved in a short time. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM. A number of in- 
vestigations have shown many inconsistencies in the 
curriculums in physical education. Small (109), in 
one of the first studies of professional curriculums, 
emphasized the lack of scientific construction of 
courses and the great variation in nomenclature. Neil- 
son (87) found listed in the catalogs of 28 different 
colleges no less than 671 differently named courses for 
teacher training. In similar studies House (53) and a 
committee of the American Physical Education Associ- 
ation headed by McCurdy (75) likewise found great 
variation in nomenclature, as well as great extremes in 
range in the number of hours required for the major 
and for different courses. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers (103) also revealed the lack of 
uniformity of the professional physical-education cur- 
riculums. 

Blesh (12) has endeavored to determine the relative 
emphasis which should be devoted to the various areas 
of the physical-education major curriculum. Accord- 
ing to 35 carefully selected experts the percentage of 
the total physical-education professional program 
allotted to each of the following areas should be: 
academic, 21-25 per cent; foundation sciences, 18-22 
per cent; professional education, 15-17 per cent; and 
health and physical education, 33-40 per cent. 

One approach to the problem of the professional 
curriculum is to study the activities of the teachers in 
service and from this analysis indicate what should be 
taught in the teacher-training institution. Neilson (88), 
Hindman (50), Jackson (56), and Monroe (82) found 
that the teachers performed a wide variety of duties. 
The study by Hindman (50) is the most comprehensive. 
It was limited, however, to men teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. He found a total of 290 different 


activities which were classified under 34 headings as 
follows: 


* Setting up objectives 
+ Planning for class activities 
+ Selecting and organizing subject matter 
* Developing and maintaining interest 
+ Instructing 
. Evaluating pupil achievements, abilities, and needs 
+ Planning, compiling, and using records and reports 
ঠা ক Influencing and directing personal conduct of pupils 
$ bon to other pupils and teachers on school premises 
5 nfluencing and directing pupil conduct in the per- 
বা of routine school activities 
Tr Classifying or grouping pupils 
6) dapting subject matter or teaching procedure to 
Vee conditions or size of class 
2 en pupil assistants 
a OHSS Er and absence 
re ering guidance and help to pupils in matters not 
yg Telated to school activities 
1% Oeking announcements 
LENE Fe and conducting leagues, 


17. i 
Haye EET HD for and conducting games, meets, field 


18. Acting as an official 
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schedules, and 
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ক? Activities usually applying only to interschool ath- 

20. Administering intramurals 

21. Activities connected with physical education and 
athletics for girls and women. 

22. Preventing and caring for injuries 

23. Preventing and treating physical defects 

24. Supervising nonathletic extracurricular 

25. Managing finances 

26. Performing administrative activities and office duties 

27. ক ক involving relaticnship with colleagues and 

28. Activities involving relations with members of the 
community 

29. Making professional and social contacts 

20. Improving skill in teaching 

31. Improving professional status 

32. Providing for personal welfare 

33. Activities in connection with the school plant 

34. Activities in connection with supplies and equipment 


The problems of beginning teachers of physical edu- 
cation have important implications for the professional 
curriculums in teacher-training institutions. In an effort 
to find out what these problems were Kebric (65) sent 
questionnaires to approximately 800 men and women 
physical-education teachers in California senior high 
schools. The most common problems were health in- 
struction, inadequate facilities, supervision of pupils not 
in uniform, organization and administration of intra- 
mural programs, use of tests and measurements, super- 
vision of locker, shower, and towel rooms, and gym- 
nasium-suit regulations and procedures. These and 
other problems which were indicated raise the question 
as to whether our professional curriculums are meeting 
the needs of students. 

Scott (105) has shown the duties of directors of 
physical education in colleges and universities. Such 
information is of great value in formulating a pro- 
fessional curriculum. These job analyses should not, 
however, be used as the sole basis for the professional 
curriculum since present practices do not represent all 
that teachers should do. 

Rugen (101) summarized eight investigations of the 
teaching combinations of teachers of physical educa- 
tion. Each of the investigators discovered that a large 
proportion of teachers in this field must teach at least 
one other subject, and in many situations two others. 
This means that our prospective teachers of physical 
education need to be educated in a second teaching 
field. This fact in turn must have an appreciable effect 
on the organization of professional curriculums. 

The best solution to this problem is for a group of 
experts, using the information from job analyses and 
surveys, to define the functions of the physical-educa- 
tion teacher and to suggest the organization of the 
training according to the functions and the competence 
required. This has been done by a national committee 
under the chairmanship of Neilson (89). 

See also TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM 

SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING. Rugen (102) 
and Blanchard (11) studied the reactions of physical- 
education teachers toward their professional training, 
and the feeling of these teachers was that there is great 
need for more and better opportunities for practice 
teaching. Unquestionably student teaching is one of 
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the most important phases of professional education. 
A number of studies have been made recently, and they 
all show wide divergences in the administration and 
Supervision of student teaching in the different pro- 
fessional schools. However, a comparison between 
some of the early studies (6, 96) and those more recent 
(3, 58, 60, 67, 102) shows that the standards of student 
teaching are being improved. The amount that is re- 
quired of all graduates has been increased so that most 
institutions now require from 6 to 8 hours. The pre- 
requisites for student teaching have been raised, and 
the present tendency is for it to be limited to seniors 
Who have taken certain prescribed courses. Before 
these students actually teach, they are usually required 
to observe other teachers and demonstrations by the 
Supervisor. Nearly all the institutions require the 
student to have a lesson plan for every teaching assign- 
ment. In order to give the students a broader ex- 
perience, their teaching duties are distributed among 
Several activities and on different school levels. The 
studies show that most of the teaching is done in the 
junior and senior high schools, but much is done also 
in the elementary schools and colleges. 

The investigations seem to indicate an improvement 
in the supervision of student teachers. The supervisor 
Observes the student teaching more frequently and 
holds more individual and group conferences than 
formerly. Some supervisors visit their students each 
time they teach. The tendency today is to hold one 
group and one individual conference each week and 
also a short conference with the student immediately 
after his teaching. Rating scales are replacing sub- 
jective judgment for evaluating each student’s work. 
The practice of assigning to one well-qualified in- 
dividual the total responsibility for supervising student 
teaching is being adopted by most institutions today. 
This is resulting in better supervision because the 
supervisors are devoting more time and effort to their 
task, and they have developed definite techniques. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ‘TEACHING PERSONNEL. The 
quality of professional education in physical education 
offered by an institution depends to a large extent upon 
the quality of the teaching staff. One of the factors 
determining the qualifications of staff members is their 
training. Data presented by Haggerty (45), Clarke 
(21), and Hewitt (49) clearly reveal that professional 
staff members are being increasingly better trained. 
For example, Haggerty (45) found in 1930 that of 426 
teachers 21 per cent held master’s degrees and 7 per 
cent doctor's degrees. In 1938 she found that of 233 
teachers 65 per cent possessed master’s degrees and 
4 per cent a doctorate. In 1943 Hewitt (49) studied 
the degrees held by 423 faculty members who taught 
professional graduate courses. He found 10 per cent 
with bachelor’s degrees, 54 per cent with master’s 
degrees, and 35 per cent with doctorates. Thirty-nine 
per cent of those with master’s degrees reported they 
were working toward the doctorate. 

Despite the improvement in training of professional 
staff members much greater. progress is desirable. 
There are still many instances, particularly in graduate 
programs, where students have more advanced train- 
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ing and degrees than some of their i 
Hewitt's study (49) also showed that many of the ine. 
tutions which offer graduate work in physical 

do not generally specify any prerequisites for the 
engaged in teaching courses at the graduate level He 
found that comparatively few of the institutions office. 
ing graduate programs in physical education met the 
standards recommended by national professional ww 
ciations and accrediting agencies for graduate faculty 
in regard to advanced degrees, professional rank 
capacity for research, scholarship, teaching ability, and 
professional leadership. The majority of the instite- 
tions did not specify any faculty rank, degree, proles 
sional leadership, or research requirements, The ex. 
isting standards for the graduate faculty at most of 
the 42 institutions fall below those recommended by 
national professional associations and various accredit- 
ing agencies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. In 1928 Elliott (37) 
found that the professional curriculums in 16 of If 
state universities were organized within the college of 
education. In regard to graduate work, Clarke's study 
(20) in 1935 showed administrative relationships be 
tween the department of physical education and either 
the college of education or the graduate school. The 
department of physical education undertakes the guid 
ance of the student. The graduate school or college 
of education usually offers the degree, and these admin- 
istrative units have the final responsibility for admit- 
ting the student to candidacy for the degree. It is to 
these units also that the administrative officer directlyin 
charge of graduate study in physical education is re- 
sponsible. Hewitt (49) in 1942 found that there were 
56 institutions offering a graduate major in physical 
education. Of these institutions 20 offered one or more 
types of doctor’s degrees and all 56 offered one of 
more types of master’s degrees., Fifty-one per cent 5 
the master’s degrees and 85 per cent of the doctors 
degrees were granted in the department or college of 
education. 2 

In his study of the doctoral program in physical 
education Hewitt (48) found there was considerable 
uniformity in most of the institutions concerning the 
formal requirements for the degree. There was Een 
eral agreement in regard to one year of Ie 
and three years of graduate work beyond the bachelor 
degree as minimum requirements. All the 20 জন 
tions required some form of a preliminary or qu 
ing examination to test the fitness of the candidat rt 
least one year before the degree is conferred. A Ten 
ing knowledge of two foreign languages was requ 
for the Ph.D. degree but not for the Ed.D. oo 
Five of the institutions required one language an 
comprehensive test on measurement and SCE 
education for the Ed.D. degree. Candidates gor লী 
doctorate were uniformly required to achieve “B 
better marks in all courses at this advanced level. niall 
dissertation and final examination were required iE 
institutions. The dissertation for the Ph.D. is ji 
to involve pure research and make a contributio! yচ 
knowledge. The research for the Ed.D. is me 
the applied, functional type. 
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The organization of departments of physical educa- 
ton for men and women favors differentiated profes- 
sonal programs In most instances the two curricu- 
komt have courses in common, especially in the founda- 
tion sciences and required academic courses. Courses 
le physical-cducation practice are entirely distinct, 
while theory courses in physical education are open 
to both men and women. When the responsibility for 
theory courses is divided between the men's and 
women's departments, a broader program and lighter 
teaching load are favored. However, different ad- 
ministrative practices and programs need to be studied 
with regard to the effectiveness with which they pro- 
duce excellent teachers, for the administration of 
professional departments is an important factor in hav- 
Ing 2 good program. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. The greatest problem 
facing physical education is that of professional educa- 
tion. In 1948 there were approximately 400 colleges 
and universities offering a major in physical education. 
In addition to these approximately 150 other institu- 
tions offered a minor in this field. This great increase 
has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the number of students seeking professional training in 
this field. Many physical-education leaders have ex- 
pressed grave concern that a large percentage of these 
students can never be assimilated by the profession. 
Of equal concern is the quality of professional educa- 
tion provided by many of these institutions. In 1936 
the Carnegie Foundation (17) strongly indicted physical 
education becuse of the defects and weaknesses of 
teacher-education programs. While some improve- 
ment has been made since that time, the general level 
of professional education has not been substantially 
mised. In fact, in the overcrowded institutions in the 
postwar period there has been a lowering of the quality 
of preparation rather than improvement. 

There is a growing recognition that some method 
of enforcing adequate standards is necessary. The 
beginning must be made by eliminating the unfit candi- 
dates at the outset. Definite and rigid requirements 
must be established for entrance to and continuance 
in professional physical education. These require- 
ments should consist of high standards of intelligence 
and scholastic achievements as well as character, per- 
sonality, leadership, and physical skills. 

In order to graduate students of a high degree of 
Professional competence teacher-training institutions 
HE forced to meet certain standards in relation 
& cilities, faculty, and courses of study. In order 

arrive at these standards considerable research is 
। There is particular need for research to deter- 
টী [ amount and nature of the training in the 
fd areas which is required for competency ir; this 
Ute Et Present there is hardly any semblance of 
tive ity in the hours and content of basic or elec- 

educational and professional courses which are 
ই ‘in different institutions. After standards 
ন will insure professional expertness have been 
Up, adherence to them should be forced by uni- 
Orm certification requirements. 
A. A. ESSLINGER 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION — MEASUREMENT. 
Although measurement has had a definite place in the 
program of physical education in the United States 
since 1860, much of the work done prior to 1925 was 
unscientific. Only in the past twenty years have the 
measuring devices in this field shown a consistent 
tendency toward the use of recognized scientific proce- 
dures. Because of the variety of these measuring de- 
vices, it seems logical to attempt to classify them 
according to the purposes for which they have been 
devised. 
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Posture measurement. The problem of what consti- 
tutes good posture continues to be largely a matter of 
expert opinion. Anatomically, normal posture is de- 
scribed in terms of the relationship of the body and its 
parts to the line of gravity. Rating scales for grading 
posture, consisting of a series of antero-posterior sil- 
houettes arranged in order of merit, have been care- 
fully developed for preschool children (47) and for 
ninth-grade boys (21). A device for further objectify- 
ing ratings has been presented by Korb (89). An out- 
line or norm is painted on the curtain before which the 
individual stands to be photographed. Thus the sil- 
houette and the norm appear in the same picture. 

More objective methods for grading posture have 
been developed by MacEwan and Howe (100) for col- 
lege women, by Wade and Wells (154) for elementary- 
school children, and by Wickens and Kiphuth (155) 
and Massey (101) for college men. In all of these 
methods, an antero-posterior silhouette or photograph 
is taken of the subject either with aluminum pointers 
attached to spinous processes or standing against a 
conformateur. From these pictures, various measure- 
ments are made. MacEwan and Howe (100) found that 
three measures, properly weighted and combined, per- 
mit the examiner to give a numerical or letter posture 
score. A correlation of R = .81 between the criterion 
(expert opinion) and the three measures indicates a 
reasonably satisfactory relationship for this type of 
study. Wade and Wells (154) applied the MacEwan- 
Howe procedure to elementary-school children, but the 
best correlation of weighted measures resulted in a 
validity coefficient of only R = .738. 

Wickens and Kiphuth (155) investigated the reliabil- 
ity and objectivity of nine different measures on the 
posture pictures but made no attempt to establish 
norms nor to combine the measures into a single 
score. Their results confirm earlier studies of Cureton 
and associates (50, 54) as to the variability of posture 
and of records obtained on different days. 

More recently Massey (101) has investigated all 
Objective measures of posture of college men. He also 
attempted to define “good” and “poor” posture, and 
developed a criterion from expert judgments. The best 
combination of four measures resulted in a correlation 
with the criterion of R = .985. 

It is evident that antero-posterior posture of young 
adults can be measured fairly accurately and objec- 
tively. However, the methods are technical, time- 
consuming, and expensive. It seems probable that 
well-constructed rating scales will provide the most 
practical devices for grading posture. Individual difter- 
ences of bony structure (110), especially in childhood 
and adolescence, make it inadvisable to expect all 
individuals to conform to a given pattern. There is 
need for further work in the field, especially on adoles- 
cent boys and girls. 

Cardiovascular tests. Tests based upon the cardio- 
Vascular function have been described at various times 
as measures of physical efficiency, organic capacity, 
present condition, endurance, or fitness for hard mus- 
cular work. In addition, they have been used to show 
the response of the normal heart to exercise and to 
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discover noncompensated organic lesions. It is gen. 
erally recognized that tests of this nature are not 
sufficiently reliable to permit individual diagnosis, nor 
do they correlate highly with an exercise criterion. 
However, individuals at the extremes of the range can 
be readily identified and changes in state of training 
over a period of time can be detected. In conjunction 
with other measures and in the hands of an expert, they 
may be of value in individual diagnosis. 

Measures of this type which have proved useful are 
the Schneider Test (133), the Tuttle Pulse-ratio Test 
(147), the McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency Test 
(111), the Taylor Maximal Pack Test (146), and the 
Brouba Step-Test (20, 28). In an attempt to evaluate 
these and similar measures, Cureton (52) has recently 
reviewed the literature in the field and presented the 
results of additional studies made at the University of 
Illinois. 

The Taylor and Broubha tests have been administered 
extensively to groups, especially young men in the 
armed forces. It seems certain that the group method 
reduces the accuracy of the measures. On the other 
hand, this procedure makes practical for the first time 
widespread use of these tests. 

Measurement of general qualities. Under this head- 
ing may be grouped a number of tests designed to 
measure certain general qualities usually analyzed 
empirically or statistically into such factors as strength, 
speed, power, coordination, “educability,” and the like. 

The Rogers’ Strength Index (129) and McCloy's 
adaptation of it (108), the MacCurdy Physical Capacity 
Test (99), and the Larson (92) and the Cozens (42) 
batteries are valuable for determining status and for 
motivation, especially in programs for boys and men. 
Only the first mentioned has been adapted for use with 
girls. Effective strength measures for college women 
have been developed by Carpenter (23). 

An exhaustive study of endurance in young men has 
recently been published by Cureton and others (51). 
Three test batteries to measure muscular endurance 
are proposed. ৰ 

Seed and power (time-rate of work) can readily 
be measured by track and field events and by the verti- 
cal jump (106). The possibilities of the latter test have 
been thoroughly explored (75, 152). When the event 
has been practiced, it is highly reliable and in combina- 
tjon with other tests has proved of value. k yy 

The term “educability,” as used to designate a 
quality measured by the stunt-type test (14, 84, 10. 
is probably a misnomer as there is inadequate er 
to validate such tests as measures or predictors of 113) 
tude to learn new skills quickly and easily (16, 66, 113). 
These tests should rather be considered meas of 
general bodily coordination, flexibility, and eo 
since they appear to measure the manipulation 2 
body without relation to the control of some । 
object or of marked use of strength, Spee, 
)0wer (15). Ys 
tetas of tests validated against criteria of LS 
ability or capacity or athletic ability have hese fa 
structed by various research workers. In BN ry 
batteries include tests for some or all of the 
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mentioned above. Thus the battery is for use not only 
to determine status but also to diagnose specific 
strengths and weaknesses of individuals being tested. 
Fhe Graybeal Minnesota (70), the Lensch (154), and 
the Scott (138) tests for college women; the Cozens’ 
Athletic Ability (40), the Larson General Motor Ability 
(91), the Phillips JCR Test (123), the City College of 
New York Proficiency Test (62), and the Cureton 
Motor Fitness Test (48) for college men are all valid 
and reliable tests of this type. The Humiston Motor 
Ability Test (81) for college women combines a 
variety of events into a single obstacle race and so 
sacrifices some validity and all diagnostic value for the 
sake of administrative economy. 

Test batteries for elementary- and secondary-school 
boys and elementary-school girls usually take into 
account body build or growth status either by including 
a classification index in the battery or by providing 
separate norms for age, sex, weight, and height classes. 
The McCloy General Motor Capacity (innate endow- 
ment) and General Motor Ability (developed capac- 
ity) tests (107) provide separate batteries and norms 
for elementary-school boys, elementary-school girls, 
junior- and senior-high-school boys, and junior- and 
senior-high-school girls. Carpenter (24) has adapted 
these tests and also strength measures (25) for use in 
the first three grades. 

Well-constructed tests for motor ability (125) and 
for sports ability (2) of high-school girls are also 
available. Norms have been published for the motor 
ability test battery. 

Physical fitness. “Physical fitness describes the func- 
tional capacity of the individual for a task. It has no 
real meaning unless the task or job for which fitness 
is to be judged is specified. The fit individual can 
Perform the task repeatedly without undue fatigue and 
has a reserve capacity to meet and sustain unexpected 
stresses which may arise” (3). The wartime need to 
evaluate certain aspects of fitness, especially of young 
men in the armed services, resulted in intensive study 
in this area. ‘The procedure generally followed was to 
break down fitness into such elements as cardio- 
respiratory endurance, muscular strength and endur- 
ance, coordination, speed, and power, and to select 
tests for each element. This procedure was followed, 
for example, in the test programs of the Victory Corps 
Manuals (149, 150) published by the United States 
Office of Education. 

The development of the Army Air Corps Fitness 
Test has been reported by Larson (93). Motor-fitness 
tests for high-school boys and college men have been 
Published by Cureton and others (53) and by Book- 
Walter (12); for high-school boys by Johnson and 
others (86); and for high-school girls by O'Connor and 
Cureton (120). 

The problems of adequate measurement in this field, 
together with a critical evaluation of all tests which 
have been used, have been ably presented by Cureton 
(52) in a recent book. 

Classification. The desirability of equalizing the 
Physical differences existing among children of the 
Same grade group has long been a problem in the 


field of physical education. In order to eliminate what 
might become a real physical hazard, it is not only 
desirable but necessary to set up some simple and 
practical classification device. The proper combination 
of the factors of age, height, and weight has been 
shown to be such a device. McCloy’s Classification 
Index (106) or 204 + 6H + W for clementary-school 
children has been verified by other researchers (44). 
(“A™ refers to age in years, “H” to height in inches, 
and “W" to weight in pounds.) For secondary- 
school boys another index (45) appears to be a bet- 
ter fit and when used administratively becomes 
24 + .475H + .16W. For junior-high-school girls an 
index (43) of 24 + H + .11W may be used as a satis- 
factory classification device. Correlations of the fac- 
tors of age, height, and weight with performances of 
senior-high-schoo! girls and college women are too low 
to justify the use of a classification index (43). How- 
ever, a grouping of high-school girls patterned after 
the stature classes of Cozens for college men has been 
shown to have some validity (10). 

Two methods of grouping college men are available. 
McCloy’s index (106) for classifying boys over seven- 
teen is 6H + W; Cozens (39) groups college men into 
nine different classes on the basis of height and weight. 
These are designated tall-heavy, tall-medium and so 
on down to short-slender. Both of these schemes 
recognize the fact that age is a negligible factor at 
the college level. 

Should it appear practical and desirable to form 
groups of students homogeneous as to physical 
strength, motor ability, or skill, test batteries men- 
tioned above (see Measurement of general qualities) 
may be used. Combinations of measures especially 
useful in grouping junior- and senior-high-school boys 
have been published by Kistler (88), Stansbury (145), 
and Bookwalter (11, 13); for junior-high-school girls by 
Adams (1). Sperling (143) has evaluated the Rogers 
Test and a physical proficiency test as bases for classi- 
fying college men. 

Skill tests. Tests in this category have attempted 
either to measure potential ability or to evaluate pres- 
ent status. Although a few fairly reliable and valid 
test batteries have been constructed, the length and 
complexity of test elements included often makes these 
batteries impractical for the average teaching situation. 
The measures which show possibilities for use in team 
sports include the following: Young-Moser (156) and 
Colvin-Glassow-Schwarz (31) tests in basketball for 
college women and the Dyer-Schurig-Apgar (59) bas- 
Kketball test for high-school girls; the Edgren basket- 
ball test for college men (61), and the Johnson test 
for high-school boys (83); Brace’s achievement tests in 
American football (18) and the Borleske touch-football 
test for college men (41); the Schmithals-French test 
in field hockey for college women (132); the Heath- 
Rodgers soccer test for elementary-school boys (73); 
the French-Cooper (65) and the Russell-Lange (131) 
volleyball tests for high-school girls, Bassett-Glassow- 
Locke (4) for college women, and Brady (19) for col- 
lege men. Tn individual sports, the achievement tests 
in badminton of Scott (135), in swimming of Cureton 
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(49), and the Dyer Backboard Test of Tennis Ability 
(58) are available. The latter test has been shown to 
be highly valid, simple, and economical to administer. 

A careful review and evaluation of achievement tests 
was published by Glassow and Broer (68) in 1938. 
Other summaries may be found in recent texts (29, 
139). 

Achievement scales. Brace (17) did pioneer work in 
this field and was probably the first to apply the T-scale 
technique to scoring physical-education tests. Scoring 
tables for a large number of track and field events 
based on an increased increment award have been 
constructed by McCloy (106). A rather extensive pro- 
gram of research in California covering a period of 
five years has resulted in the construction of achieve- 
ment scales for boys and girls from the elementary 
school through college (39, 43, 45, 118). The use of 
the National Physical Achievement Standards (79, 116), 
sponsored by the National Recreation Association, may 
be questioned because of the fact that they are avail- 
able for only age groups. Achievement scales in vari- 
ous elements of a particular sport are available in such 
activities as archery (43, 82), basketball (43, 134, 139), 
football (39, 45), field hockey (43, 139), soccer and 
speedball (43), swimming (43, 76), tennis (43), and 
volleyball (43, 139). Scales to evaluate improvement 
in performance of certain events for girls have recently 
been published (151). 

Knowledge and information tests. Knowledge and 
information tests in physical education are of two 
sorts: tests in a single activity and comprehensive tests 
covering a large number of activities included in the 
total program. 

In the first category may be listed tests in baseball 
(127), basketball, (134), badminton (124, 135), golf 
(115), field-hockey rules (71) and officiating (148), 
soccer (73), swimming (137), tennis (77, 136), and 
folk dancing (140). In the second category, the Hemp- 
hill Information Tests for High School Boys (74), 
the Minnesota Physical Education Knowledge Tests for 
college women (142), and French’s Knowledge Tests 
for women physical-education majors (64) provide a 
very acceptable means for determining the knowledge 
status of specific groups. 

Standardization of these or similar tests for both 
Sexes and for various age levels together with simplifi- 
cation of scoring schemes would go far toward facili- 
tating their widespread use. 

Measurement of behavior traits. Physical educators 
maintain that a well-conducted physical-education pro- 
gram contributes to the development of desirable 
behavior traits (22, 63, 70, 104), and there has been 
considerable interest in identifying the traits thus con- 
tributed to and in developing means of measuring 
them. 

In an elaboration of the education of the whole 
man Lawton (94) and Berg (6, 7) present a scholarly 
study of the total integration of the individual. Their 
discussions unfold an excellent analysis of the factors 
influencing character and personality. Each writer 
pointed out that these factors are interwoven in the 
fabric of heredity and environment; furthermore, they 
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are indispensable in understanding the whole person. 
A breakdown into organic, neuromuscular, interpreta. 
tive, and emotional development is handled in able 
fashion by Lawton (95), Lyons (98), Cook (32), and 
Levy (96). 

May (102), Currier (55), and Cowell (36) advance an 
experimental approach for the study of behavior. In 
his discussion May (102) clears the fog considerably 
with the statement: “We never attempt to measure all 
there is of character and nothing but character. We 
choose certain types of conduct, social attitudes, and 
skills which in our opinion are important aspects of 
character.” 

Lloyd (97) and his committee members set up defi- 
nite criteria for evaluating character. These standards 
are clear cut and practical in their administration. 
Studies of the application of these criteria to athletics, 
dancing, “inventive” movements, self-testing activities, 
and swimming were made by Hughes (80), Shelley 
(141), Hill (78), McKinstry (112), Rogers (130), and 
Eastwood (60). 

Factor analysis is an approach advocated by McCloy 
(105). The general elements of character are sifted 
out and a certain number of traits remain. These are 
grouped under nine main headings. Fach individual is 
evaluated in terms of the frequency ‘with which these 
traits are observed. The National Recreation Associa- 
tion (117) and Oakland Public Schools (119) made a 
similar approach. These studies were designed to 
detect the values of play and the extent of character 
growth. 

An analysis of the different approaches to the evalu- 
ation of behavior is much easier than doing the job. 
Some tools of measurement are effective and others 
are not. Measurement, in this area of education, might 
be considered an arrangement like the block-booking of 
motion pictures, in which a number of less desirable 
features must be accepted in order to obtain one or 
two major attractions. Troublesome as this may sound, 
there are many substantial studies. 

Experimenters like Cowell (34, 37), Craig (46), 
Moore (114), Carr (26), and Gloss (69) confined their 
contributions to attitudes, interests, and social adjust- 
ment. Others such as Cowell (33, 38), Rogers (128), 
Raths (126), Ohio State University (121), Blanchard (8), 
and O’Neel (122) launched into a study of “fringers, 
personality, character, and social acceptance. An addi- 
tional group of worthy studies was directed toward a 
specific sport or sports and the values derived there- 
from. Kennedy (87) gave his attention to athletic 
competition; Clevitt (30) studied honesty and skills; 
Dean (56) pointed out the possible character values to 
be derived from volleyball; Carter (27) compared the 
athlete and nonathlete in respect to adjustment and 
personality; Hazelton (72) gathered the qualities which 
accrue from team and individual sports; Johnson (al 
looked into the relationship of skill and intelligence; 
Sperling (144) made a comparison between the LE 
of the student’s personality adjustment and the exten! 
of his achievement in physical-education ac 


tivities; 
Blanchard (9) reveals that a continuous growth in 
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character and personality traits takes place with each 
succeeding grade level. 

In addition to the aforementioned contributions sev- 
eral studies have tapped the reservoirs of play and its 
relation to behavior. Cowell (35) compared the play 
behavior of children and their personality adjustments. 
Play used as a therapy in contributing to the social 
adjustment of children was studied by Gitelson (67) 
and Weiss-Frankl (153). This scheme can be used 
not only as a therapy but as a means of detection. 
Dimock ($7) followed the same theme when he gath- 
ered information on the behavior changes of boys in 
camp. 

Qualities associated with leadership are definitely 
behavior traits. Bellingrath (5) offers not only a 
method of appraisal but the common denominators in 
traits associated with high-school leaders in extra- 
Curricular activities. See also CHARACTER EDUCATION; 
LEADERSHIP. 

General summary. Although scientific measurement 
is a comparatively recent movement in physical educa- 
tion, the past two decades have seen a great develop- 
ment in measuring devices which will assist the teacher 
in better providing for the needs of students. At all 
school levels great strides have been made. Although 
much research is still needed, we can now make a 
reasonably accurate appraisal of the individual's status 
in relation to (a) general motor or athletic ability, 
(b) motor fitness (sometimes designated as physical 
fitness), (c) specific skills, and (d) certain phases of 
knowledge. Classification devices used to equate per- 
formance on the basis of age, height, and weight are 
fairly effective, particularly for boys and girls of ele- 
mentary-schoo]l age and for boys of secondary-school 
age. Progress has been made in measuring posture, 
but further research is necessary to produce more effi- 
cient and economical methods. Tests designed to 
Measure cardiovascular function are not as yet suffi- 
ciently reliable to permit individual diagnosis when 
administered in mass fashion. The problems connected 
With the measurement of behavior traits have intrigued 
a host of workers both within and without the field 
of Physical education. While the laboratory offered 
in physical-activity classes affords an exceptional op- 
portunity for Observing behavior, we have a long road 
to travel in refining our measuring instruments in this 
area. 

WILLARD P. ASHBROOK 
ANNA ESPENSCHADE 
FREDERICK W. COZENS 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. Physically handi- 
capped children include those who suffer from any 
physical defect, either congenital or acquired through 
disease or accident, whose educational or vocational 
pursuits are impeded because of their impairment. In 
the broadest sense, the term physically handicapped 
includes those who are blind, partially sighted, deaf, 
hard of hearing, crippled, defective of speech, epileptic, 
and vitally low, i.e. cardiac, allergic, diabetic, and the 
malnourished. 

Within any category of physically handicapped chil- 
dren, there are degrees of impairment varying from the 
inconsequential to the serious. To plan the education 
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of a handicapped child, it is not enough to know that 
he deviates visually, acoustically, or orthopedically 
from the normal, but it is necessary also to know the 
degree to which he deviates. Moreover, the total 
handicap and consequent maladjustments resulting 
from a certain degree of impairment of a specific 
organ or function varies with the individual and with 
his social and economic status and the general family 
situation. 

During the past fifteen years, laymen as well as edu- 
cators have become increasingly aware of and vitally 
interested in the education of children who deviate 
from the normal child physically. The federal govern- 
ment, through financial aid to states for services to 
crippled children authorized in the Social Security Act 
of 1935, amended in 1939, has made possible a nation- 
wide program of medical, surgical, and '‘after-care 
services for physical retardation and social readjust- 
ment of crippled children. The execution of this pro- 
gram has brought to light information not heretofore 
available for all states about numbers and locations of 
handicapped children, the causes of disabilities, the care 
such children need, and the expense entailed in their 
care. 

This interest in the physically handicapped child by 
the federal government has served as an impetus to 
many states to establish legislation for the education 
and care of such children. Thirty-three states had 
enacted legislation providing for the education of 
physically handicapped boys and girls in local school 
systems by the close. of 1945 (39). Five states have 
made recent extensive statutory enactments relative to 
the education of handicapped children—Colorado, 
Iowa, Maine, Oklahoma, and Texas (55). 

The Michigan State Department of Education (44) 
reports that the number of handicapped children served 
in state-reimbursed classes increased from approxi 
mately 4600 children in 1939-40 to considerably in 
excess of 18,000 in 1942-43. This report included 
mentally retarded children as well as physically handi- 
capped. California’s progress in special-class educa- 
tion for the handicapped and the program for the 
state-wide care, therapy, and education for the cerebral 
palsied child is reported by Schultz (57). In New York 
State, a legislative committee conducted hearings 
throughout the state to make specific recommendations 
for the medical treatment and education of cereb 
palsy victims of school age (58). The National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults has greatly expanded 
its activities and services to the handicapped. 

The increased interest in the field of the handicapped 
child has brought about many articles pertaining to the 
care, treatment, and education of the crippled child. 
However, the writings have been subjective for the 
most part, i.e. based on observations by teachers an 
workers in the field. Relatively little has been done in 
painstaking research and consequently there have been 
few scientific contributions. 4 ity 

Visually handicapped. The degree of visual acu: 
determines the differentiation between the blind at 
the partially sighted. There is general eR 
among research studies as to the line of demarca 
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between the blind, the partially sighted, and the 
normally seeing individual (5, 22, 43). 

A person is considered blind who has visual acuity 
of 20/200 or less in the better eye after proper cor- 
rection, or one who has better than 20/200 central 
vision but an equivalent handicap due to limitation of 
peripheral vision to a diameter of 20 degrees or less. 

The definition of a partially sighted individual is not 
as universally accepted as the definition of blindness. 
The term “partially seeing” or “partially sighted” is 
interpreted in various ways according to the individual 
community. Many educators and laymen have a mis- 
taken idea that only children with refractive errors 
such as myopia, hyperopia, astigmatism, and strabis- 
mus need special educational facilities. Children with 
eye difficulties caused by diseases of the ocular system 
or diseases of the body that affect the eyes are often in 
great need of special medical and educational attention, 
and if children suffering from cross-eyedness are not 
given special care they may lose the sight of the 
affected eye. 

Hathaway (22) states that in general the following 
groups of children should be considered for special 
classes: 

1. Children having a visual acuity between 20/70 
and 20/200 in the better eye after all medical and 
optical help has been provided 

2. Children with serious progressive eye difficulties 

3. Children suffering from diseases of the eye or 
diseases of the body that seriously affect vision 

More attention than ever before is being given to 
the effect of eye difficulties on educational processes 
and to the psychological reactions to physical dis- 
abilities. Hence, it is well to consider children having 
the following handicaps and who may need special edu- 
cational facilities as a temporary measure: 

1. Eye operations (particularly enucleation) result- 
ing in a need for readaptation of the eyes as psycho- 
logical readjustment 

2. Crossed eyes or other muscle anomalies which 
necessitate re-education of the deviating, especially 
When psychological reactions are manifested 

3. The effects of diseases, such as measles, which 
often affect the eyes 

A subcommittee of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection (61) estimated that one 
Child out of every 2000 children of school age is totally 
Or practically blind. There is one child out of every 
500 of school age whose visual acuity is between 20/70 
and 20/200. These children, if not already in a class- 
room for partially sighted children, are candidates for a 
type of education that does not require them to use 
textbooks with ordinary-size type. For these children, 
the use of standard textbooks is very difficult, painful, 
Or impossible. 

Collins (11, 12) found that approximately 12 per 
cent of the elementary-school population have visual 
acuity between 20/40 and 20/70. This means that in 
a typical elementary-school classroom there are be- 
tween three and four children who are definitely in 
need of ocular attention and some modification of 
the school program. Collins further states that an 


additional 17 per cent have minor visual impairments 
that interfere with their comfort and efficiency. Con- 
sequently, about eight children in a typical elementary- 
school classroom in the United States are in need of a 
sight-conservation program. 

Data reported by Harmon (21) based on a study of 
160,000 Texas school children corroborate and exceed 
the figures given by Collins. Harmon found that 59 
per cent of the children studied had some discoverable 
sign of eye difficulty or visual defect. 

Harmon, quoting the United States Public Health 
Service figures, stated that of the 5,000,000 World 
War I draftees rejected because of physical unfitness, 
defective vision ranked second as a cause of rejection. 
The vast majority of the rejected draftees had defects 
noted 15 years before on school health records. 

Estimates given by Baker (2) indicate that five out of 
every nine cases of blindness are caused by disease and 
one case out of six is caused by accidents. According 
to Best (5) the infectious diseases which most often 
affect vision are measles, scarlet fever, mumps, typhoid 
fever, smallpox, diptheria, meningitis, and tubercu- 
losis. He mentions special diseases of the eyes that 
cause impairment of vision if not blindness: (a) oph- 
thalmia neonatorum and venereal infections; (b) 
trachoma, conjunctivitis, and keratitis; (c) glaucoma; 
(d) cataracts. 

Children who are considered to be blind are housed 
in 58 residential schools maintained either by the indi- 
vidual states or by private endowment. Only 22 cities 
provide public day-school classes for the blind. Most 
of the research being done with the blind has been 
carried on in institutions of the residential type. The 
studies are of long duration and noteworthy for their 
contributions. 

Children with a severe vision loss tend to be less 
active and to have less physical vigor than seeing chil- 
dren. Parents tend to be more solicitous for the blind 
child’s safety and often prevent his participating in 
normal physical activities for fear that he will injure 
himself. 

Lowenfeld (37) in discussing the psychological effects 
of blindness states that consideration must be given to 
the degree of sight loss and to the age at the onset of 
blindness. The restrictions resulting from the visual 
handicap may be felt only by individuals who have 
been totally blind from birth or who became blind at 
such an early age that they have no workable visual 
imagery. The amount of sight and the age at onset 
of blindness, however, are not the only factors that 
cause differences in the extent to which the handicaps 
affect the individual. Intelligence, environment, educa- 
tion, and undoubtedly inclination to certain psycho- 
logical types of imagery and learning are some of the 
other factors which determine the usefulness of vision 
in each individual case. 

Blind people must build their conceptions of the 
world by use of the remaining senses. Hayes (23) 
found that blind children and adults do surprising 
things with hearing, smell, and touch, but careful 
measurements do not show that the blind are superior 
to the seeing in fineness of sense discrimination. Their 
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attainments must, therefore, be the result of long- 
continued attentive practice. Equally surprising feats 
are performed by the seeing under similar necessity. 

The effects of blindness tend to drive the blind indi- 
vidual into a world of unreality and phantasy in which 
he may find compensation for his real or supposed 
failures. This may be the case particularly when the 
individual meets with difficulties in his social adjust- 
ment, such as rejection by parents or playmates, or the 
adult rejection by the prospective employer (40). 

The perception and avoidance of obstacles by the 
blind has been a research project of long standing but 
no recent investigations have been conducted. The 
explanation that the so-called “obstacle sense” is de- 
pendent on auditory, temperature, or pressure sensa- 
tion, or a combination of all three, still remains the 
accepted theory, according to Lowentfeld (37). It is 
now believed that not all blind persons possess the 
ability to perceive obstacles and that many sighted 
persons either have it or have acquired it by practice. 

An adaptation of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale 
was made by Irwin (29) in 1914. Since that time 
Hayes (24, 25) has developed several adaptations of the 
Binet-Simon test, particularly the Hayes-Binet scale of 
1930 based on Terman’s Stanford Revision and the 
Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence Tests for the Blind, 
1942, based on the 1937 Terman-Merrill Revision. 
The verbal series of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Tests, with the vocabulary test substituted for the 
digits test, is used also in testing the blind. Of the 
group intelligence tests, the Kuhimann-Anderson test 
has been adapted. 

According to Hayes (23) the percentage of blind 
pupils at the average and superior intelligence levels is 
Smaller than that of the general school population. 
‘The percentage of dull, borderline, and feeble-minded 
is much larger. The use of achievement tests with 
blind pupils reveals that although blind children began 
their schoolwork more or less on a par with the seeing, 
they fell increasingly behind as they progressed from 
grade to grade. 

Overageness or age-grade retardation in a school for 
the blind ranges from 2 year to 5% years. This is 
the result of several factors. Owing to the ignorance, 
indifference, or oversolicitude of parents, many blind 
children are not sent to school at the same ages as 
their seeing brothers and sisters. Many children with 
Severe visual defects enter residential schools for the 
blind only after repeated failure in schools for the 
seeing. 

Hayes (26) found at Perkins Institute that only 63 
per cent of the enrollment entered before the age of 
nine. This accounts partially for some of the retarda- 
tion. He found also that students enrolled at Perkins 
were not inferior physically as was reported by Merry 
(43). The median heights and weights were very close 
to the norms for seeing children. 

More emphasis is being placed on the care and 
training given to preschool-age children by their par- 
ents (60). Teachers and psychologists have found 
through observation that many of the personality mal- 
adjustments in blind children might have been avoided 
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if parents had had more insight into the problems of 
rearing a blind child. 

Auditorily handicapped. Under the heading of the 
auditorily handicapped fall two groups of individuals: 
(a) the deaf and (b) the hard of hearing. The deaf 
may be classified as being either congenitally deaf or 
adventitiously deaf. Congenital deafness exists from 
birth; consequently, speech and language are never 
acquired in the normal manner, namely, through hear- 
ing. This type of deafness may be either biologic, or 
the result of the development of an imperfect embryo, 
or pathologic deafness brought about through the 
influence of such factors as syphilis, rickets, tuberculo- 
Sis, Or consanguinity of marriage. Adventitious deaf- 
ness is deafness acquired sometimes in postnatal life, 
either from etiological or mechanical factors or 
through local infections. 

The hard of hearing are those whose sense of hear- 
ing, although defective, is functional with or without 
a hearing aid. Typically the loss of hearing occurs 
after a normal spoken language is acquired. 

The organ of hearing, according to Best (6), provides 
a fertile field for infections arising elsewhere than the 
ear. Nose and throat infections are carried to the ear 
via the Eustachian tube. This tube or passage leads 
directly from the nose and throat to the middle ear. 
Thus causes for potential deafness lie in diseased tonsils 
and adenoids, colds, sinus infections, and nose and 
throat inflammations. Removal of tonsils and ade- 
noids long has been a supposedly routine treatment for 
children with frequently recurring colds and ear infec- 
tions. The medical profession has become more con- 
servative in recent years. Wisehart (62) quotes Bell as 
stating that tonsils undoubtedly play adarge part in the 
defense of the respiratory tract of the young child 
against infection, and removal while their function is 
still healthy only will weaken this defense. be 

Contagious diseases, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
and smallpox, are the main causes of deafness bring- 
ing about suppurative otitis media (15). |} 

There are approximately 100,000 deaf adults in the 
United States who lost their hearing so early in life 
that they had to be educated in special schools for the 
deaf. Residential schools for the deaf are provided in 
all states except Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
and Wyoming (33). Children who are deaf and living 
in these states are sent to nearby states for training at 
the expense of the state sending the child. 

Twenty-five states have public day-school ¢ 
the deaf supported by either the state or local a 
munity, or by a combination of both. The Middle 
Western states have more public day schools for the 
deaf than any other section of the country. The num- 
bers of such schools per state range from one ae 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and West Virginia to 15 in Ohio, 
16 in Michigan, and 18 in Wisconsin. ) 

A survey reported in January 1947 showed he ip 
were 17,836 deaf children who are being educat I 
65 public residential schools, 119 public day schof 
and 22 denominational and private schools (14). ee 
the 17,836 deaf children, 9460, or 53.1 per cent, W 
males and 8376, or 46.9 per cent, were females. 
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figures compare favorably with earlier research re- 
ported by Best (6) in which 51.3 per cent were males 
and 48.7 per cent were females. 

There was a decline of 12 per cent in the number 
of deaf children enrolled in these schools between 
1943 and 1946. The reason given for the decline is 
that employment possibilities were increased for the 
deaf during the war period and many young men and 
women withdrew from school. 

It is estimated that approximately 6 to 10 per cent 
of the population are hard of hearing. Statistics se- 
cured through health surveys and through hearing 
surveys of public-school children seem to indicate that 
there are from two million to three million children 
and from eight million to ten million adults with a 
measurable hearing loss. 

In the year 1945, 44 states reported hearing tests of 
2,490,314 school children of whom 112,304 had defec- 
tive hearing, but only 21,497 were being given lip- 
reading instruction (18). Gardiner (17) found in 30 
Oregon counties an average of 0.7 per cent of the 
pupils having a 25 decibel loss in the better ear as 
determined by a pure tone audiometric examination. 
In New York City over 10,000 children or 1.3 per 
cent of the elementary and secondary pupils had over a 
20 decibel loss in the better ear (46). Bequcette (4) 
reported that audiometric testing is now required in 
20 states. 

Newhart (45) states that 80 per cent of all cases of 
impaired hearing can be prevented or arrested if medi- 
Cal attention is given early enough. A general testing 
program with a follow-up medical program undoubt- 
edly would do much to reduce the number of hard-of- 
hearing children and adults. 

There is a difference of opinion among educators of 
the deaf as to the importance of speech in the cur- 
riculum. Some hold that since the acquisition of 
spoken language and its corollary, lip reading, is slow 
and difficult and the speech of the deaf is always more 
Or less artificial, it is not worth the time and effort it 
requires. Others believe that speech, however im- 
perfect, is an important asset in preparing deaf per- 
Sons for life in a hearing world. Bodycomb (7) sur- 
veyed the abilities of graduates of a deaf school to use 
lip reading. Of the 258 replies, 232 reported that lip 
Teading helped them in their occupations. 

Due to improved electrical hearing aids, it has been 
found that a large percentage of deaf children have 
Usable residual hearing. From 40 to 50 per cent of 
the pupils at some schools, especially the Lexington 
School in New York City and the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf at Mount Airy, receive instruction through 
Breatly improved amplifiers, thus being helped to 
develop their speaking vocabularies. 

The Heider and Heider study (27) of written lan- 
Suage of the deaf analyzed 1118 compositions of deaf 
and hearing children and made a detailed study of the 
differences found to exist between the two groups. The 
deaf showed rather marked immaturity in the develop- 
ment of their written language. In a later study the 
Same authors (28) analyzed the forms of communica- 
tion of the deaf and hearing children. The deaf con- 
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versed and explained largely by gesture, pantomime, 
pointing, and head gestures. They concluded that 
adjustment problems of the deaf child begin long 
before he enters school. He meets more frustration 
and less understanding of his own ideas; his play and 
his general social experiences are less rich. O'Connor 
and Simon (48), studying children at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, reported that teachers found that 
about 50 per cent of the deaf pupils gave evidences of 
Social maladjustment. Selecting the problem children 
for intense study, the authors made the following con- 
clusions: the congenitally deaf children were 13 IQ 
points lower than the mean IQ for the total school 
population; the adventitiously deaf children were 11 
points lower than the school mean; more deaf relatives 
were among the problem group and for them there 
are also more problems concerning the home. 

Burchard and Myklebust (9) compared the personal- 
ity and social maturity of congenital and adventitiously 
deaf. Both groups showed inferior adjustment com- 
pared to groups of hearing children. Boys appeared 
to be more markedly inferior in social adjustment than 
did girls. The length of residence in the institution 
was found not to influence behavior, and yet deaf chil- 
dren were twenty points inferior in social competence. 
Because of this inferiority in the children, criticism 
was levelled at the institutions for neglecting social 
training. 

Pintner (50) studied the personality problems of 1200 
hard-of-hearing children and a like number of hearing 
children in New York City. He found no significant 
difference in traits such as ascendance-submission and 
introversion-extroversion. However, he found among 
the hard-of-hearing children having greater than a 30 
decibel loss less emotional stability. Corey (13) re- 
ports that of the 265 most serious behavior-problem 
cases referred to him, 13.2 per cent had auditory 
defects. He states, “Defective hearing in children has 
an important bearing on juvenile delinquency. This 
is especially true if the disability has existed from an 
early age and if it is unrecognized by parents and 
teachers.” 

Pintner, Eisenson, and Stanton (51) conclude that 
deafness itself does not cause a type of personality. 
The deaf belong to all types. However, their adapta- 
tion necessarily is different from that acquired by the 
hearing. As to the hard of hearing, the problems are 
the same as those of other persons, but a hearing 
defect may be the focus of the personal problems. 

Performance tests and scales are widely used in 
determining the intelligence and learning ability of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Amoss (1) re- 
ported a median IQ of 94 for 288 children tested by 
the Ontario School Ability Examination. Roth (56) 
reported a mean IQ of 89 for 201 cases tested by vari- 
ous performance scales. Pintner (50) determined the 
approximate intelligence of deaf children by various 
scales from averages of different studies: performance 
tests, 91; nonlanguage examinations, 85; Goodenough 
Drawing Scale, 88. He concluded that the average IQ 
of the deaf child does not quite reach 90. Lane and 
Schneider (34), administering a battery of seven well- 
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known performance tests to children, found that the 
average IQ is 104 for both deaf and hearing children. 
They conclude that the typical deaf child will be 
found to be normal if directions and responses of the 
test involve no language. 

The New York University Psycho-educational Clinic 
(54), studying a limited number of deaf and hearing 
children, gives the following percentages of the two 
groups according to the level of mental development: 


DEAF HEARING 

STAGE OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT (PER CENT) (PER CENT) 
Near Genius 2 5.4 
Very Superior 13.0 15.2 
Superior £1 12.4 
Normal or Average 32.2 35.8 
Dull 13.0 13.0 
Borderline 15.2 11.2 
Feeble-minded 12.4 7.0 


Placement of the deaf and hard of hearing in in- 
dustry was not too difficult during the war period. 
However, Fusfeld (16) found that in his study of 133 
day schools for the deaf, 81 or three fifths of the 
schools did not teach trades. This would mean that 
any young man or woman leaving these day schools 
would enter the job world without benefit of vocational 
training. Groht (20) maintains that better adjustment 
to industry could be reached by giving vocational edu- 
cation and by developing spontaneous and everyday 
language in the deaf pupils. 

Orthopedically handicapped. For educational pur- 
poses, orthopedically handicapped children may be 
classified into four groups: 

1. The first group includes all children with mild 
acquired or congenital deformities who are able to 
attend regular classes with normal children and who 
are able to participate to some extent in most of the 
regular school activities. There may be the necessity 
to establish special instruction for those children who 
because of their orthopedic handicap are also speech 
defectives. 

2. The second group is made up of those children 
Who because of the seriousness of their handicap are 
unable to attend regular classes. These children re- 
quire a modified program of education. This re- 
stricted type of educational program is usually carried 
on in a one-floor type of building or a building having 
either elevators or ramps, or both. Treatment rooms 
are usually provided for therapists and examining 
rooms for physicians. 

3. For those children who are confined to hospitals 
for an extended period of time, bedside teaching is 
provided. Under this type of organization, physicians, 
nurses, physiotherapists, and occupational therapists 
are in attendance as well as the teacher. 

4. Homebound children’s education is usually pro- 
vided for by a visiting teacher. These children are 
handicapped to the extent that they cannot be trans- 
ported and cared for in one of the above-mentioned 
types of educational programs without great expense 
and inconvenience. 

The Children’s Bureau 1944 survey of the incidence 
of crippled children in the 48 states, Alaska, District of 
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Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico revealed that there 
were 373,177 crippled persons under the age of 21 (10). 
For the United States alone Martens reported 336,040 
crippled children, of whom 112,013 were in need of 
special education (38). 

A house-to-house canvass in Texas resulted in the 
identification of 10,140 children under 22 years of age 
as orthopedic cripples. Of this number 9367 were 
under 19 years of age, Or considered to be of school 
age. The study further reported that 82.3 per cent of 
the 9367 were Anglo-American, 5.7 per cent Latin- 
American, and 12.0 per cent Negro. There were 5542 
boys and 3825 girls (31). 

Porter (53) in surveying Huntington County, Penn- 
sylvania, showed that there were 1161 handicaps in 
924 children. This group included mentally retarded 
children as well as those who were physically handi- 
capped and represented approximately 22 per cent of 
the total school population of 4177 enrolled in grades 
3 to 8. Two hundred and five children of the 924 had 
more than one handicap. 

McIntire (41) reported that 2463 orthopedically 
handicapped children in Ohio were receiving special 
instruction: 1330 children in public day-school special 
classes, 362 in hospital classes, and 771 in their homes. 

Causes of crippling conditions are reported by Gooch 
(19) in a summary of 45 states. Poliomyelitis heads 
the list, causing about 20 per cent of all orthopedic 
handicaps. Cerebral palsy is second with 10 per cent, 
clubfoot and osteomyelitis are third and fourth in 
prevalence and constitute 7.3 per cent and 5.9 per cent 
respectively. A Texas survey (32) shows the same 
order of crippling conditions. However, cerebral 
palsy accounts for 15.2 per cent of the 12,615 crippled 
children reported. A New York City survey (41) 
using a slightly different classification found that polio- 
myelitis was the most prevalent cause of crippling, 
being the cause of 29.0 per cent. Prenatal influences 
caused 18.2 per cent, birth injury 15.7 per cent, and 
infections 12.9 per cent. 

Lee (35), studying 835 children in the Oakman School 
for Crippled Children in Detroit, found that there were 
73 different causes of crippling in the 835 children. 
The five chief causes in the order of frequency 
were cerebral palsy, cardiac conditions, poliomyelitis, 
osteomyelitis, and bone and joint tuberculosis. 1 

Surveys of causes of crippling conditions in the ন 
few years tend to show a higher percentage of cerebral 
palsy than did earlier surveys. This is doubtless due to 
better methods of locating and diagnosing such Tt 
In the past, the child suffering from cerebral palsy Wa f 
frequently diagnosed as being feeble-minded and 
to an institution. Phelps (49) estimates there nt 
between 40 and 50 cerebral palsy cases per 100, It 
population, 30 per cent of whom are impaired mentary 
in varying degrees. 

Studies of intelligence of orthopedica 
children have been rather consistent in t 
Lee (36) made a survey of the patients in the 
Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle to ascertain bi 
degree the intelligence of crippled children COU 
with that of unselected children in good PY 
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health. She found that the mean intelligence quotient 
for this group of 148 children ranging in chronological 
age from 3 to 16 was 86.8. This was appreciably 
below that of the unselected group of physically 
healthy children. Children with congenital deformities 
were most inferior in intelligence, followed by those 
who were cerebral palsied. Poliomyelitis cases fell 
within the range of normal intelligence. 

Witty and Smith (63) report the testing of 1480 chil- 
dren in schools for crippled children in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Toledo. The range of the IQ's was 
from 50 to 130 with a mean of 84.5. Stanton(Sl),ina 
partially completed study of the intelligence of crippled 
children, excluding those with cerebral palsy, found 
that the range of IQ's was from 35 to 140, with a mean 
of 88. As in other studies, she found the mean intel- 
ligence of the poliomyelitis group to be higher than 
that of any other. 

In one of the most comprehensive studies of the edu- 
cation of the cerebral palsied to date McIntire (42) 
selected the first 500 cerebral palsied children of school 
age in a state-wide survey in New Jersey. He found 
from interviews, physical examinations, and mental 
tests that eight out of every ten cerebral palsied chil- 
dren were one or more grades retarded. The school 
achievement of the parents of these children extended 
from the first grade through college postgraduate work. 
The median educational level achieved was eighth 
grade. The occupation of the parents ranged from 
laborer to the professional level. 

McIntire noted a preponderance of male children in 
the sample, 58 per cent. The medical classification of 
the 500 children showed that 44.8 per cent were 
spastics, 33 per cent athetoid, 7.0 per cent tremor, 2.6 
Per cent rigidity, and the remaining 18.6 per cent were 
mixed. Over 50 per cent of the children were quad- 
raplegias and 25 per cent were hemiplegias. Speech 
defects, due to motor difficulties attributable to cerebral 
Palsy, were present in 54.6 per cent of the cases. 

Lee (35), studying all types of orthopedically handi- 
capped children, found that in the Oakman School the 
Average child completed eight tenths of a grade a year. 
Thirty-six per cent of the children had achievement 
Scores consistent with the grade they were in; 27 per 
cent scored higher in achievement than the grade in 
Which they were enrolled, while 37 per cent scored 
Slightly lower than their grade status. Only 9 per cent 
Of the children had failed by as much as two grades 
to make normal progress since they had entered the 
Orthopedic school. 

Studies of social competence and personality are 
definitely lacking in this field of education. Studies of 
Buidance and vocational placement are receiving 
Breater emphasis than at any time previous. However, 
AS yet reports of crippled persons’ employment ad- 
Justment are sketchy and inadequate. 

Other handicapping conditions. THE EPILEPTIC 
CHD. Jn recent years epilepsy has received consider- 
ably more attention from the medical profession than 
from the educators. The incidence of epilepsy is 6 to 
7 persons per 1000 of general population. There can 
be little or no doubt that true cases of idiopathic 
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epilepsy are always hereditary in the sense that their 
development in response to a certain combination of 
precipitating factors depends on the presence of a 
specific genetic predisposition (30). 

It has been generally believed that epileptic children 
have a unique personality. However, Harrower, quoted 
by Piotrowski (52), concludes from her research that 
the so-called epileptic personality could not be conclu- 
sively demonstrated either by means of the Rorschach 
Test or by any other experimental psychological 
technique. 

Bridge (8) found that 65 epileptic children, or 9 per 
cent of 742 epileptic cases studied in the Epilepsy 
Clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital, had some severe 
personality disorders. Fifty-four per cent of the total 
group had no abnormality of personality and 37 per 
cent were considered to be mildly or moderately dis- 
turbed. At the time when symptoms of epilepsy first 
develop, the behavior of the child is rarely different 
in any significant way from that of his siblings or 
playmates. 

The personality maladjustments were found to be 
fearfulness, shyness, sensitivity to criticism, dependency 
upon others, antagonism and resentment toward 
parents, fighting, difficulty in adjusting to groups, 
anxiety, and sex delinquency. Bridge feels that if the 
37 per cent who show lesser grades of maladjustment 
are not given the benefit of expert care, the psycho- 
logical problems will tend to mount and eventually 
become a most serious handicap to normal living. 

For the most part, the education of the epileptic 
child does not differ from that of the normal child. 
The more severe cases are often institutionalized. 
However, there is now a tendency to establish special 
public schools for the care and treatment of epileptics, 
For children whose seizures are greatly reduced by 
medication or whose seizures are less severe, formal 
education may take the place in the school for ortho- 
pedically handicapped children. The epileptic child 
placed in this type of school is always under the super- 
vision of the nursing staff or the physicians in charge. 

Pintner and his associates (51), summarizing the re- 
search in the field of epilepsy, conclude that epileptic 
children are similar to the general population in range 
of intelligence, but the mean intelligence quotient for 
epileptic groups tested is lower than for the general 
population. 

THE ALLERGIC CHILD. Eczema, asthma, hay fever, 
hives, and swelling of the lips and eyelids are the most 
common manifestations found in the allergic child. 
Research dealing with the allergic child is lacking. In 
1929 Balyeat (3) reported that “mental activities of 
allergic children are far above the average normal.” 
Allergic children may be absent often from the class- 
room, but in spite of their frequent absences they are 
able to maintain a relatively high academic average. 
Sullivan (59) studied 145 allergic children in Los 
Angeles and found that about 25 per cent of them 
were retarded one or more years, while only 11 per 
cent were accelerated one or more years. In this 
particular study, 75 per cent of the 145 were asthmatic. 
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THE CARDIOPATHIC CHILD. The chief cause of heart 
disease among children is rheumatic fever. Pintner 
(51) states that poverty, poor housing, and cold damp 
weather often are associated with rheumatic fever. 
Relatively little information is known about the school 
progress of cardiopathic children. Educational pro- 
grams are geared to the degree of severity of the heart 
ailment. Studies in personality, intelligence, and school 
achievement are absent from the literature. 

Concluding statement. The education of physically 
handicapped children has developed tremendously in 
the past two decades. However, there are many areas 
that have not been reached. Villages and rural areas 
are still without educational facilities to educate those 
who are unfortunate in being handicapped. Home- 
bound children probably have been completely 
neglected except in metropolitan areas. 

There has been a definite neglect in the fields of 
guidance, vocational training, vocational placement, 
and follow-up. Educational opportunities should be 
extended downward so that preschool-age children, 
especially those who are auditorily handicapped and 
those who are visually defective, may be more nearly 
on a par with their more fortunate normal brothers 
and sisters. 

‘The mental-hygiene approach to the acceptance of 
the handicapping condition and the avoidance of self- 
pity is sorely needed. The relationships between the 
home, the school, and the teacher need to be improved. 
There also is a need for the school to cooperate with 
other state and local agencies concerned with the 
handicapped child. 

Specifically, in the field of research there continues 
to prevail the pseudo-scientific approach. Many ex- 
cellent projects remain literally untouched. School 
achievement of the handicapped, personality of the 
handicapped, and the curriculum and equipment and 
materials best suited for the maimed are but a few. 


MAURICE H. FOURACRE 
SHERMAN CRAYTON, 1941 Edition 
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POPULATION GROWTH. The Rev. T. R. Mal- 
thus, whose Essay on Population (5) first appeared 
anonymously in 1798, is regarded as the pioneer in this 
field. In this work, now published in two volumes, 
much attention is given to conditions and means which 
tend to check population growth in various parts of the 
world. He concluded that the total population if un- 
affected would double every twenty-five years, i.e. in- 
crease in a geometrical ratio, but that “the means of 
subsistence under circumstances the most favorable to 
human industry could not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in arithmetical ratio” (5: 10). His conclu- 
sions are the basis of the following statement: “In two 
centuries the population would be to the means of sub- 
sistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries as 4096 to 13; 
and in 2000 years the difference would be almost in- 
calculable” (5: 11). Malthus also gave much attention 
to the conditions, such as war, disease, and famine, 
which tend to check population growth in various parts 
of the world. 

It is apparent from this pioneer work and later 
studies that population growth in any area is the result- 
ant of a number of influences. Records of the past 
reveal trends and hence suggest future status, but the 
validity of any extrapolation of trends is dependent 
upon the stability of the factors influencing population 
growth. Changes in such factors may make the trend 
of the population growth deviate materially from the 
estimate. 

Population growth in the United States. Two re- 
ports by the National Resources Committee (later 
called the National Resources Planning Board) (7, 11) 
are the most important sources of information in this 
area. Tables I, Il, and IV and many of the factual 
statements are from these references. The interested 
reader should consult these sources for a more ex- 
tended account. 

Table I shows the total population of the United 
States by decades from 1790 to 1940 and the actual 
and percentage increase 1 for each such decade together 
with estimates on each of these items for 1947. It 
will be observed that the largest per cent of increase, 
41.3, took place between 1780 and 1790 and that each 
census period between 1790 and 1860 showed a gain of 
approximately one third over the preceding decade. 
Beginning, however, in 1870, the percentage increase 
gradually declined until 1930, when it was only 
14.8 per cent. During the 1930’s the ratio of increase 
declined still further, the 1940 population being only 
7.2 per cent greater than that of 1930. However, with 
the sharp increase in birth rate beginning in 1939 this 
percentage is expected to show an increase during the 
decade of 1940-1950. 

The three basic factors affecting population changes 
are the birth rate, the death rate, and the amount of 
immigration and emigration. The trend in birth rate 


1 The data of this table have been corrected to care for 
the difference in the method of census taking during the 
period. 
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TABLE I 


POPULATION, AMOUNT OF INCREASE, AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE, UNITED STATES, 1790-1947 


(7: 21) 
DECENNIAL 
POPULATION INCREASE PER CENT 
YEAR (THOUSANDS) (THOUSANDS) INCREASE 
1790 3,929 1,148 41.3 
1800 5,308 1,379 35.1 
1810 7,240 1,931 36.4 
1820 9,638 2,399 33.1 
1830 12,866 3,228 33.5 
1840 17,069 4,203 32.7 
1850 23,260 6,191 36.3 
1860 31,502 8,242 35.4 
1870 39,904 8,402 26.7 
1880 50,262 10,358 26.0 
1890 63,056 12,794 255 
1900 76,129 13,073 20.7 
1910 92,627 16,138 21.2 
1920 107,190 14,923 16.2 
1930 123,091 15,901 14.8 
1940 131,954 8,863 nl 
19472 143,382 11,428 8.60 


* Bureau of Census estimate 
Increase during 7-year period 


has been generally downward since 1800, when it was 
about three and one half times as high as 1930. Even 
as late as 1880 the birth rate was approximately twice 
that of 1936. Although the decline has been under 
Way for a long time, at no time in the past has it been 
as rapid as from 1925-29 to 1930-34, when a drop of 
16,8 per cent took place. The crude birth rate (live 
births per 1000 estimated population) decreased from 
25.1 in 1915 to 22.3 in 1918, rose to 24.2 in 1921 and 
then fell to an all-time low of 16.5 in 1933. 

However, beginning in 1939 the birth rate began to 
increase and continued to do so, with the exception of 
1945, until 1947, when it was the highest in recent 
years. Table II, taken from The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter of December 27, 1947, gives the birth rate and 
number of babies born by years 1939 through 1947 
together with estimates for 1948. 


TABLE I 


BIRTH RATE PER 1000 OF POPULATION AND NUMBER 
OF BABIES BORN IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS 
1939 THROUGH 1947 


— — ————— — — — — — 


BIRTH BABIES BIRTH BABIES 
ees RATE BORN EE RATE BORN 
— ——_ - 
1939 17.3 2,265,000 1944 20.2 2,795,000 
1940 17:9 2,360,000 1945 19.6 2,735,000 
1941 18.9 2,513,000 1946 23.3 3,260,000 
1942 20.9 2,809,000 1947 26.2 3,730,000 
1943 21.5 2,935,000 1948(est.)22.0 3,000,000 


————_\ 


The death rate has also been decreasing. The crude 
rate, i.e. the number of deaths per 1000 estimated POop- 
ulation, showed a steady decline, with the exception of 
1918, from 19.8 in 1880 to 10.6 in 1944. The reason 
for the sharp increase in 1918, when the death rate 
Was 18.1, was the influenza epidemic and the war 
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deaths (12). During this entire period death rates for 
Negroes have been consistently higher than for the 
white population. 

The third factor affecting population estimates is 
that of immigration and emigration. During the latter 
half of the nineteenth century foreigners were encour. 
aged to come to this country and take up the free land 
then available. In 1854 approximately 400,000 immi- 
grants, amounting to 1.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, came to the United States. The actual number 
continued to increase until 1882, when about 790,000 
immigrants landed on our shores. The passing of 
public land, coupled with the unemployment and fall- 
ing prices in 1921, resulted in the passage of a tem- 
porary measure to restrict immigration. This tempo- 
rary law was succeeded by permanent legislation in 
1924 which restricted immigration to a total of about 
150,000 per year, distributed according to the number 
of each nationality in the United States prior to 1920. 
This restriction of immigration does not apply to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, countries of Central and 
South America, or the United States dependencies. 

Immigration was further restricted by an executive 
order in September 1930, which instructed consular 
officers in foreign countries to take into account the 
depression conditions in the application of the clause 
excluding persons likely to become a public charge. 
As a result of this policy the number of immigrants 
entering this country during the past few years was 
actually less than the number leaving it (7: 27). Fol- 
lowing World War II, there were several bills intro- 
duced in Congress to increase temporarily the immi- 
gration quotas to permit a certain number of displaced 
persons to enter the United States. Public Law 774 
Was finally passed by the 80th Congress in June 1948. 
This law, which is entitled “Displaced Persons Act of 
1948,” provides, under carefully controlled conditions, 
for the entrance of not to exceed 202,000 such persons 
into the United States. 

Taking these factors into account as well as others 
bearing on the problem, Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems have made three sets 
of population estimates covering the period 1945 to 
2000. Those based on three different sets of assump- 
tions are shown in Table II (11). Also they have 
made similar estimates on the distribution of the total 
population by age groups for this same period. Those 
estimates, based on the assumptions of medium fertil- 
ity, medium mortality, and no immigration, are shown 
in Table IV, which has been developed from 11: 32. 

In 1947, the United States Department of Commerce 
brought out another study of the Scripps Foundation 
entitled “Forecast of the Population of the United 
States 1945-1975” (13). The estimates in this study 
are somewhat higher than the earlier one from which 
Table III has been taken. For example, the 1975 oa 
mate based on the assumptions of medium fertility, 
medium mortality, and 100,000 immigrants annually i) 
166,069,000 as compared with the earlier estimate 0 
163,339,000, based on the same assumptions. Similar 
increases are expected on the basis of the other 25° 
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TABLE Ii 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AT FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS, 1945-2000 (IN THOUSANDS) 


MEDIUM HIGH 
FERTILITY, FERTILITY, MEDMUM 
MEDIUM MEDIUM etek 
YEAR MORTALITY, MORTALITY, MIEDEUM 
100,000 100,000 Hees , 
IMMIGRANTS IMMIGRANTS 
ANNUALLY * ANNUALLY * DOCURANTS 
1945 138,482 138,651 138,482 
1950 144,396 145,206 143,896 
1955 149,262 151,272 148,186 
1960 153,355 156,841 151,646 
1965 157,068 162,334 154,694 
1970 160,494 167,967 157,442 
1915 163,339 173,605 159,597 
1980 165,358 179,001 160,906 
1985 166,559 184,061 161,385 
1990 167,096 188,902 161,209 
1995 167,101 193,699 160,532 
2000 166,631 198,561 159,420 


* This is the average number expected annually beginning 
in 1945. 


sumptions listed in Table III. On the other hand the 
percentage distribution of these new estimates approxi- 
mates that of Table IV, which is based on the earlier 
figures. 
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pression, during which time fewer jobs were open to 
pupils of high-school age; the attitudes of labor and 
industry toward the employment of persons of high- 
school age;! better enforcement of compulsory school 
laws (see COMPULSORY EDUCATION); and the growing 
belief that all citizens should have at least a high-school 
education. In 1870 one in 500 of the population was 
in high school while in 1930 one out of 22 was en- 
rolled in secondary schools. Between 1890 and 1936 
secondary-school enrollment increased from about 
300,000 to more than 6,000,000. In this last year the 
United States Office of Education estimated that about 
65 per cent of the children of secondary-school age 
were actually enrolled in the secondary schools. 


From the figures on birth rates as shown in Table II 
it would be expected that there would be a sizable in- 
crease in the number of children of school age in the 
near future. From Table IV it is found that the num- 
ber of children in the 5-19-year age group, which 
includes most of the school enrollment below the col- 
lege level, is expected to increase by 3,188,000 between 
1945 and 1960. Conversely, however, the number in 
this age group is expected to decrease by 2,814,000 
between 1960 and 1975 with a further decline of 
2,583,000 between 1975 and the year 2000. How 
these figures are expected to affect school enrollments 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1945-2000 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO AGES 


YEAR ble 52° 0-4 5-19 20-44 45-64 65 AND OVER 
THOUSANDS 
1945 138,482 925 24.27 38.95 20.37 7.16 
1950 143,896 8.75 24.00 38.59 21.07 7.59 
1955 148,186 7.98 24.52 37.52 21.72 8.26 
1960 151,646 7.50 24.26 36.67 22.60 8.97 
1965 154,694 7.36 22.89 36.63 23.60 9.52 
1970 157,442 7.33 21.75 36.16 24.67 10.09 
1975 159,597 7.16 21.29 35.75 25.08 10.72 
1980 159,904 6.30 21.29 36.10 24.74 11.57 
1985 161,385 6.64 20.91 35.82 24.37 12.26 
1990 161,209 6.52 20.44 35.18 24.77 13.09 
1995 160,532 6.48 19:97 34.69 25.44 1342 
2000 159,420 6.42 19.69 34.52 26.19 13.18 


Changes in school population. The sharpest decline 
in birth rate thus far took place between 1925 and 
1934. Such being the case, a decline in school enroll- 
ment, particularly in the elementary grades, might be 
expected and has in fact occurred. Up to 1930 ele- 
mentary-school enrollment, corresponding very closely 
with population growth, showed a rapid increase. ‘The 
rate of increase, however, declined between 1920 and 
1930, and between 1930 and 1932 the total elementary- 
school enrollment in the United States declined by 
143,173. Between 1932 and 1934 it further declined 
by 370,383; during the period of 1934 to 1936 there 
Was a further loss of 372,476. In other words, during 
the period of 1930-36 elementary-school enrollment 
in the United States declined nearly 900,000 (6: 33-34). 

In the secondary schools, however, the trend has 
been quite the reverse. This has been due to a number 
Of factors, chief of which are the following: the de- 


up to 1953-54 is illustrated by the following estimates 
for the State of Ohio (8: 322). 


HIGH 

[OOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
i 1708 9To12 PSLRA ERE 
1946-47 777,751*  296,617* 1,074,368 100 
1947-48 804,231 280,993 1,085,224 101 
1948-49 846,766 271,433 LI8,199 110 
1949-50 885,304 268,628 1,153,932 107 
1950-51 910,064 271,034 1,181,098 110 
1951-52 930,845 279,016 1,209,861 113 
1952-53 986,892 288,261 1,275,153 19 
1953-54 1,042,091 292,684 1,334,775 124 
* Actual 


1Figures compiled by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association indicate the following 
proportions of children 10 to 15 years of age gainfully 
employed: 1880, 16 per cent; 1890-1900-1910, 18 per cent; 
1920, 8 per cent; 1930, 4 per cent (6: 19). 
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On August 6, 1948 the National Education Associa- 
tion released to the press estimates on total public- 
school enrollment in the United States by years 
through 1957. Those figures together with the actual 
enrollment in 1947 are as follows: 


ESTIMATED PUBLIC- 
YEAR SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
1947+ 23,832,000 
1948 24,373,000 
1949 25,129,000 
1950 25,727,000 
1951 26,365,000 
1952 27,503,000 
1953 28,930,000 
1954 30,185,000 
1955 31,393,000 
1956 32,457,000 
1957 33,561,000 
* Actual 


For enrollments beyond the secondary level see CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Regional differences in the rate of population in- 
creases, The natural increase of population, which is 
the excess of births over deaths, has a regional distri- 
bution that is quite different from that of the present 
population. For example, 55 per cent of the natural 
increase of the United States comes from three re- 
gions—Southeast, Southwest, and Northwest—which 
together contain only about one third of the total 
population. On the other hand, the Northeast, Middle 
states, and Far West sections, which contained 66 per 
cent of the total population in 1930, accounted for 
only 45 per cent of the natural increase in population 
during the ensuing five years. The natural increase in 
population in 1930 in North Carolina approximated 
that of the combined areas of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, although the population of 
these states was more than twice as great as that of 
North Carolina. Further evidence of this variation is 
found in the following figures showing the gross repro- 
duction rates per 1000 native white women 15-49 
years of age by divisions of the United States in 
1940 (11: 16). 


GROSS REPRODUCTION 


RATE 
United States as a whole 108 
New England 92 
Middle Atlantic 96 
East North Central 103 
West North Central 112 
South Atlantic 124 
East South Central 141 
West South Central 126 
Mountain 138 
Pacific 95 


Birth rate in different racial and occupational groups. 
‘The outstanding feature of the decline in the births 
in the decade 1921 to 1930 was the decrease in the 
fertility of foreign-born white women. From 1920 to 
1929 the birth rate for native white women decreased 
20 per cent, Negro women 18 per cent, and foreign- 
born women 32 per cent. Further evidence of the 
racial influences on birth rates is found in Table V, 
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which shows the number of children under five years 
per 1000 women, aged 20 to 44 years, and the number 
of children per 1000 persons of 20 to 54 years of age 
in several racial groups in the United States. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 PER 1000 WOMEN AGED 
20-44 YEARS AND PER 1000 PERSONS AGED 20-54 YEARS, 
IN DIFFERENT RACIAL GROUPS, UNITED STATES, 1930 


(7: 128) 

=——_—__—__—_—_—_—_—_—__ uuu 

CHILDREN 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER 1000 

CHILDREN PER 1000 PERSONS 
SRONY UNDER WOMEN AGED AGED 
5 YEARS 20-44 YEARS 20-54 
YEARS 
White 9,927,396 481 186 
Negro 1,230,206 497 210 
Mexican 214,773 906 335 
Indian 46,680 924 230 
Japanese 17,696 824 262 
Chinese 5,781 1,051 131 
Filipino 1,423 1,090 37 


The number of children per 1000 women aged 20 to 
44 years among Negroes is only slightly higher than 
that of whites. However, among the other racial 
groups shown in this table the rate ‘is approximately 
twice that found among whites and Negroes. 

Although it is the prevailing opinion that Negro 
families are larger than those of whites, the facts are 
that the proportion of the population made up of 
Negroes has decreased from one fifth of the total in 
1790 to slightly more than one tenth in 1940. This 
decline is no doubt due in part to the large immigration 
of foreign-born whites during that period. With pres- 
ent legislation sharply restricting that movement, it 
may be expected that the Negro population will show a 
larger proportion of the total in the future. 

Table VI shows the estimates on the distribution of 
the population by color and nativity for certain decades 
as prepared by Thompson and Whelpton in their 1943 
report on the future population of the United 
States (11: 34). 


TABLE VI 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE U. S. POPULATION BY i) 
AND NATIVITY WITH SELECTED IMMIGRATION AST 
AND WITH MEDIUM FERTILITY AND MEDIUM MORTAL 


1940-2000 
1940 1960 1980 2000 
Without immigration p 
Native white 81.1 85.0 86.6 ‘0 
Foreign-born white 8.7 3.9 1.0 13:8 
Colored 10.2.4). 11.1) 0124 j 
With 100,000 immi- 
grants annually 
Native white 81.1 84.2 849 2 
Foreign-born white 8.7 4.9 3.0 13.2 
Colored 10.2 109 121 
Another phase of this problem which has educa- 
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tional implication is the relation of fertility to 
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plane of living. Fertility as measured by the number 
of children under 5 per 1000 women aged 20 to 44 
declines rapidly as the standard of living rises in all 
regions of the United States. For the country as a 
whole fertility in the poorest areas is 77 per cent in 
excess of that necessary to replace permanently the 
population in those areas, as contrasted with a deficit 
of 17 per cent in the areas maintaining the highest 


level of living. Furthermore, it has been found that 
among the farm population the fertility rate is highest 
among women living on the poorest farms. 

The influence of occupations on the total progeny 


was studied by Pearl (9) from a large number of 
family records taken from certain well-known genealo- 
gies. From these he took all married males, grouped 
them according to occupations, and obtained the total 
progeny from completed marriages of each. The sum- 
mary of this study is as follows (9: 206): 


MEAN TOTAL 
OCCUPATIONAL NUMBER PROGENY 
GROUP IN GROUP PER FATHER 
Farmers 1770 5.92 + .06 
Teachers 53 4.89 + .28 
Merchants 817 4.82 + .14 
Professional 235 4.66 + .15 


Migration of population. The population of the 
United States from the date of the first settlement has 
been constantly migrating. This movement has been 
due to many causes, of which two outstanding ones 
have been the availability of “free” land in the West 
and the need for industrial workers in the Northeastern 
sections of the country. The westward movement was 
important until about 1900, when most of the good 
“free” land had been occupied. The movement into 
industrial areas continued with increasing numbers 
until about 1930, the points of attraction shifting with 
the industrial scene. Thompson (10) advanced the 
theory that the basic causes of migration are economic, 
and he claimed that these may be classified into two 
types: (a) those which expel from one territory and 
(b) those which attract to another. A recent example 
of the former has been the wide emigration from the 
dust-bow]l area to California, which in turn illustrates 
the second type. Thompson claimed that a large 
amount of migration might be expected until the 
nation’s major economic problems have been solved 
(10: 378). 

According to the census of 1930, 5,000,000 persons 
born east of the Mississippi River were living some- 
Where to the west of that river. At the same time 
More than 1,500,000 persons who were born west of 
the Mississippi had moved into the Northeastern states, 
and into this same area there had come more than 
3,000,000 persons who had been born south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Migration to the North has been 
Particularly true in the case of Negroes. In 1861, 92 
Per cent of the Negro population of the United States 
lived in the South. The movement northward begin- 
ning about 1910 continued at an increasing rate until 
1930, when 29 per cent of the total Negro population 
Was living north of the Mason and Dixon line. Of 
these 88 per cent lived in cities. 
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Almost every state in the Union has both gained and 
lost a considerable portion of its native-born popula- 
tion. In 1930 every state except California had lost 
more than 15 per cent of its native population. On 
the other hand, every state with the exception of 
Maine, Vermont, Delaware, Utah, and Nevada in- 
cluded among its residents more than 100,000 persons 
born in other states. In 1930 for the country as 
a whole about 23 per cent of the native popula- 
tion— 22,000,000 native whites and 3,000,000 native 
Negroes—were living outside the states where they 
were born. 

As further evidence of the extent of migration the 
situations in three states—New York, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois—are cited. In 1930, 1,500,000 persons born in 
New York State were living in other states as com- 
pared with 1,400,000 born in other states then living 
in New York. These figures of course do not take 
into account the movements of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation. More than 1,400,000 individuals born in 
Ohio were living elsewhere as compared with 1,200,000 
born elsewhere living in Ohio. In the case of Illinois 
there were 1,600,000 natives of the state living 
elsewhere as compared with the 1,700,000 born else- 
where but living in Illinois. 

Prior to 1930 the trend of rural-urban migration was 
predominantly from the rural to the urban areas. 
However, the depression seems to have reversed that 
trend inasmuch as the farm population on January 1, 
1935, was 31,800,000, the largest ever recorded. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census figures the total farm popu- 
lation was 30,475,206, or somewhat less than the 
number in 1935. World War II caused tremendous 
movements of population from state to state. Relative 
to the estimates of the Bureau of Census concerning 
these movements the following quotation is taken from 
the 1946 issue of the World Almanac, published by the 
New York World-Telegram: 

“How many millions of people have moved across 
State lines since Pearl Harbor is not known, but the 
estimates of population gains and losses through inter- 
state migration indicate that the aniount of movement 
during the three and one half years from April 1940 
to November 1943 was probably at least twice as 
great as it was during the five-year period 1935 to 
1940. Between 1940 and 1943 thirty states suffered a 
net loss in population through the interchange of 
civilian migrants with other states, and the total of 
their net losses amounted to 3,400,000 civilians. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1940 the corresponding total for the 
twenty-eight states that lost through migration in that 
period was about 1,400,000 people.” (Reproduced by 
courtesy of the World Almanac, 1946, page 470.) 

According to these estimates the five states having 
the largest net gains from in-migration and out-migra- 
tion between 1935 and 1940 were California, Florida, 
Washington, Oregon, and Michigan. The net gains of 
these states were 644,813, 122,467, 80,356, 77,021, and 
59,826 respectively. 

Techniques of estimating population growth. Be- 
cause of the commercial, industrial, and educational 
significance of population changes many methods of 
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prediction have been devised. Chamberlain and Craw- 
ford (1) have grouped these various methods into five 
classes: (a) prediction on the basis of past census 
figures, assuming a stable pattern of population growth; 
(b) the Bell Telephone Company method based largely 
on analyses of births, deaths, and migration data; 
(c) the equation method based on a mathematical 
formula developed by Pearl and Reed (see 2: 30); (d) 
the multiple-factor method which Uses a large number 
of factors as a basis for predicting population growth; 
(e) a combination method which is based on the 
average results obtained from the application of two 
or more other methods of prediction. 

Chamberlain and Crawford made an analysis of the 
accuracy of these methods used in forecasting total 
population in 45 school surveys made between 1920 
and 1930. The plan followed was to compare the 
predicted population with the 1930 census figures. 
Table VII shows the results for four different methods 
of forecasting population. It is interesting to note 
that in 78.72 per cent of the cases the predicted pop- 
ulation was greater than the actual population for 1930. 
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the curve is generally “smooothed” so that it is pro- 
jected as a straight line. Experience has shown that 
this is not a very reliable method of forecasting. 

3. THE BELL TELEPHONE METHOD, which is based 
on careful studies of total population in small areas 
known as “‘house-count” sections within a community. 
These estimates are then translated in estimated school 
enrollment. This method is particularly useful in de- 
termining the distribution of the enrollment within the 
school district. 

4. FORECASTING BY ANALOGY. This method involves 
the use of the percentages of total population attend- 
ing schools in comparable communities and applying 
these to the district under consideration. Because of 
the many variables which affect school enrollment even 
in “so-called” comparable communities, this has not 
been found to be a reliable method of predicting school 
enrollment. 

Several studies have been made as to the accuracy 
of these methods of prediction. It has been found that 
most of the predictions made during the decade 1920- 
1930 for the years following were too high, doubtless 


TABLE VII 
A COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF FOUR METHODS OF PREDICTING POPULATION IN SCHOOL SURVEYS (1: 19) 


EIGHTED PER CENT OF 
NUMBER i CASES FOR WHICH 
ld OF CASES ERT EEE POPULATION 
le i Cds) tA WAS OVERESTIMATED 
Past-growth method 22 13.98 19.05 77.27 
Bell Telephone method = 10 11.63 16.58 80.00 
Maultiple-factor method 8 38.57 50.63 100.00 
Equation method = 15.18 19.41 60.00 
Average Hs 17.70 26.68 78.72 


* This refers to the use of Bell Telephone data by school-survey committees and not to the specific 


forecasts of this company. 


Techniques of forecasting school-population changes 
in a given area. Chamberlain and Crawford (1) also 
give the chief methods used in forecasting school 
enrollments. 

1. FORECASTING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FROM TOTAL 
POPULATION, assuming that there is a fairly constant 
ratio between total population and school enrollment. 
This method is usually applied by getting the average 
ratio (per cent) of total school enrollments to federal 
census figures for the past two or three decades and 
applying that average to the future estimated total 
population of the school district. This estimated total 
population, particularly in the larger communities, can 
generally be secured from City Planning Commissions 
and similar planning bodies. 

2. FORECASTING BY MATHEMATICAL TECHNIQUES. 
Growth curves of school enrollments are extended and 
from these future enrollments are estimated. This 
method is based on the assumption that the growth in 
school population will continue in the future at a rate 
similar to the past. ‘It is done by plotting on a chart 
actual enrollments for past years and from those data 
projecting the growth curve of the future. In so doing 


because they did not take into account the 1930 depres- 
Sion period with its accompanying sharp decline in 
birth rate. 

Another method of predicting school population, 
which the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University now uses in all its school-building 
surveys, is based on the percentage of survivorship. 
Incidentally, a careful check is being kept on the ac- 
curacy of this method in each of the school districts 
Where it has been used. Briefly, this procedure, 28 
Was applied in 1947, is as follows: ) 

1. Take the actual number of resident births in the 
school district between the years 1934 through 1946. 
Those born in the years 1934 to 1940 would be six 
years old in the years 1940 to 1946 and should, there- 
fore, have been enrolled in school during those years 
for which actual enrollments are now known. et 
each of these years calculate the per cent of ur 
ship between the number of births and the enrolimen 
in the first grade for the known years, which in che 
case would be 1940 to 1946. Take the average of ie 
percentages for the known years and apply it to 0G 
actual number of births which occurred during 194 
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1946 to get the estimated enrollments in the first grade 
for the years 1946 to 1952 during which time those 
children born between 1940 and 1946 would enter 
school. 

2. In a similar manner calculate the percentage of 
survivorship from grade 1 to grade 2 and so on and 
apply those to the known figures to get estimates for 
the years immediately ahead. In this connection, it 
should be remembered that children born during 1940 
through 1946 will enter school during the years 1946 
through 1952 and will affect the total school enroll- 
ment 12 years beyond the latest date of entry (1952), 
or to the year 1964. 

Economic and educational aspects of population 
changes. The National Resources Committee (1938) 
points out a number of economic influences of the 
present and predicted population trends in the United 
States, among which are the following (7: 32-33): 

1. The proportion of the total population in the 
economically productive age classes—20 to 64 years— 
is expected to rise gradually during the next few 
decades from slightly over 55 per cent in 1930 to a 
plateau of about 61 to 63 per cent from 1950 to 1970. 
Thereafter it will probably decline gradually. 

2. It is estimated that in 1935 there were 7,500,000 
persons over 65 years of age. By 1980 itis estimated 
there will be 22,000,000 in this age class. If all those 
over 65 years then receive cash benefits the taxation 
for this purpose will be greatly increased. 

3. Since the average age of the population is in- 
creasing, it follows that the labor supply available in 
the future will be on the average older than in the 
past. Unless industry will adapt itself to this change, 
society will be faced with a heavy burden of caring for 
this large number of older persons. 

Although the above figures were based on the 1938 
report of the National Resources Committee, they are 
in essential agreement with the 1943 report which 
estimates that by 1950 there will be 10,926,000 persons 
in the 65-years-of-age-and-over group. This number 
is expected to approximately double by 1995. 

The following summary of the educational implica- 
tions resulting from population changes, formulated in 
1938, is quoted from the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association (6: 32-33): 

“Decreasing numbers of children to be educated 
should be used as an opportunity to enrich and im- 
Prove the educational program. . . . 

“The location and design of new school buildings 
should be determined after careful studies of existing 
and probable future trends in the school population at 
the various educational levels. . . . 

“Guidance services and other appropriate means 
Should be used by schools to adjust educational pro- 
Brams, not only to the great number of children who 
remain in one locality, but to those in a mobile popu- 
lation who change frequently from one school to 
another. 

“The probability that the rural areas will be the 
Teservoirs of the future population makes the improve- 
ment of rural education a national necessity. Rural 
education must offer opportunities suitable both for 
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youth who will stay or the farm and for those who will 
migrate to the cities. 

“The education of teachers and the administration of 
teacher personnel should be planned and carried out 
in the light of current population trends. In the regu- 
lar elementary and secondary schools decreasing num- 
bers of children may make it possible to bring about 
desirable reductions in size of classes and perhaps to 
lift the level of teacher preparation, selection, and 
compensation. . . . 

“The increasing proportion of adults in the total 
population combines with other important social 
changes to suggest the advisability of increased provi- 
sion for adult education as an integral part of public 
education. 

“The movements of population from one area to 
another within the same state and from one state or 
region to another suggest the importance of increased 
state and federal participation in financial support for 
basic educational services. 

“Since many adult citizens are childless or have no 
children of school age, the interpretation of the schools 
to the public should emphasize not only the specialized 
service to the child, but also the general benefits and 
the civic, social, and economic values of universally 
effective schooling.” 

Although the foregoing educational implications 
were made during a time of declining school enroll- 
ment, they are equally valid for the years ahead when 
school enrollments are expected to increase. The last 
of these implications refers to adult citizens who are 
either childless or have no children of school age. In 
a study made by Holy and Wenger (4) in 1941 of the 
families with children in Ohio public schools in 93 
school districts located in 62 different counties, it was 
found that of the 135,161 families included in the 
study only 35 per cent had children enrolled in the 
public schools. This percentage ranged from 33 per 
cent in the 18 cities to 45 per cent in the 46 rural 
areas included in the study. Even though the expected 
increase in school enrollment will raise this percentage 
there will still be a majority of the families who do not 
have children in the public schools at any given time. 

T. C. Hoty 
WILLIS A. WHITEHEAD 
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PRESCHOOL EDUCATION. Traditionally the 
term “preschool child” has been used to designate chil- 
dren ranging in age from about eighteen months or 
two years to six years. It has included children of 
both nursery-school and kindergarten age, with the 
nursery school theoretically serving younger children 
and the kindergarten five-year-olds. Actually no such 
demarcations are valid, for kindergartens are provided 
for children as young as two and some nursery schools 
have children of five in attendance. The greatest over- 
lapping is at the four-year level since 96.8 per cent of 
the nursery schools in this country enroll four-year- 
olds while 87 per cent of the private kindergartens do 
50 also (27). 

Not only is the difference between nursery school and 
Kindergarten not clear from theory or practice, but the 
increasing development and expansion of schools serv- 
ing “preschool!” children will soon make the name a 
complete misnomer. Federal, state, and municipal 
commissions and committees; civic groups; school ad- 
ministrators; organized labor; professional and service 
groups; parents; and organizations concerned with the 
well-being and guidance of young children have all 
asked that educational services be provided for children 
from two to six years of age. This interesting develop- 
ment has come about partly because of the increasing 
number of children in this age range (27, 81), the large 
number of families with only one child (17), the increas- 
ing number of families in which a woman acts as the 
head (17), the growing tendency toward the out-of-home 
employment of mothers (85), and special war and post- 
War considerations (69), but primarily because nursery 
schools and kindergartens have clearly and emphati- 
cally proved their inherent worth and under such cir- 
cumstances Americans believe that their benefits should 
be extended to all children. In line with this trend the 
National Resources Planning Board (82) has recom- 
mended “that services for young children, such as 
nursery schools and kindergartens, be made generally 
available in urban areas and, insofar as possible, in 
those rural areas where the need is greatest” (Pp. 69). 
When such a goal is even approximated, and potent 
forces are pushing in that direction, then certainly it 
will be time to abandon the misleading term preschool 
education and substitute for it some such term as early 
childhood education. 

Importance of early childhood education. The great 
importance of early childhood in the development and 
education of children has been generally recognized. 
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Two decades ago the editor of the Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (68) wrote: “Infancy and early childhood 
are held to be of fundamental and far-reaching impor- 
tance for the entire development of the individual 
of importance, that is to say, not only with respect to 
his physique, his physical well-being, but even more 
with respect to his mental well-being, his tempera- 
mental and emotional outlook upon life” (p. 9). 
(Quoted by permission of the Society.) Three 
years later in a publication of the United States 
Office of Education (28) it was stated: “The pre- 
school years are being recognized as of more de- 
velopmental importance than any Succeeding period 
of life” (p. 1). 

More recent pronouncements are in complete agree- 
ment with this point of view. Thus Breckenridge and 
Vincent (9) write: “Children probably learn more new 
things in the first five years of life than in all the rest 
of their lives” (p. 9-10). Gesell (42) holds: “The most 
basic and dramatic phases of that development [devel- 
opment of children] are concentrated in the first five 
years of life” (p. ix). Jersild and his associates (49) 
have pointed out: “By the age of six a child has been 
initiated into most of the major forms of experience 
that can befall a human being during his lifetime” 
(p. 58). In the Forty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (69) Goodykoontz, 
Davis, and Gabbard have written: “Abundant evidence 
is available from research findings on human develop- 
ment to show that a child’s earliest years are by far the 
most important in shaping personality characteristics 
which will fit or unfit him for a well-adjusted 
life” (p. 51). (Quoted by permission of the Society.) 

The almost universal acceptance /of this point of 
View has led to important research efforts to gain a 
better understanding of children in this age group and 
to improve the education of the preschool child. 

Development of research dealing with the preschool 
child. Among the many factors which contributed to 
the growth of preschool education in the United States, 
one of the most important was the child-study move- 
ment. As early as 1888 a small group of mothers 
banded together to study their mutual problems in 
child training, and in 1890 the group formed the 
Society for the Study of Child Nature. ‘The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae in 1894 established a see- 
tion for the study of the development of children. In 
1908 the Federation of Child Study, which later be- 
came the Child Study Association of America, Was 
Organized. Both the American Child Hygiene Associa 
tion and the National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
were organized in 1909. The Children’s Bureau Was or- 
ganized in 1912, and in 1917 the first State ne 
ment of Child Hygiene was established in New Yor al 

The Yale Psycho-Clinic was organized in 1911, th 
in 1917 the Towa Child Welfare Research Stato 
created. These proved to be the forerunners of te 
great child-development research centers which sb 
become world leaders in both preschool dca ETE 
research. In 1921 a preschool psychological Ila Ss 
tory was established at the Iowa Child Welfare 
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search Station. The passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act in the same year made possible cooperation be- 
tween the Children’s Bureau of the federal government 
and the various state organizations. In an effort to 
bridge the gap between the research of the specialist 
and the immediate problems of the parent in the home 
and of the teacher in the classroom the American 
Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Asso- 
ciation of America amalgamated to form the American 
Child Health Association (1923). 

Fifteen hundred persons from all over the United 
States attended the first conference on modern parent- 
hood of the Child Study Association of America in 
1925. The same year thirteen organizations working 
in the field of parental education sent representatives 
to a round-table conference also called by the Child 
Study Association of America, and as a result the 
National Council of Parental Education was formed. 
A year later at the Detroit meeting of the National 
Council of Parental Education 50 organizations were 
represented. In 1926 the first conference of nursery- 
school workers was held in Washington, D.C., and the 
First National Conference on Child Development, met 
at Bronxville, New York. The Second National Con- 
ference on Child Development was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1927, and since then there have been 
biennial conferences. The Washington Child Research 
Center was created in Washington, D.C., in 1928. 

Between 1921 and 1930, 215 nursery schools and 
193 private kindergartens were opened. Forty-two per 
cent of the university nursery schools now in existence 
were opened during this period. The next decade saw 
59 per cent of the nursery schools and 45 per cent of 
the private kindergartens in operation in 1942 opened 
(27). 

The Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 

for the Study of Education (68), published in 1929, was 
devoted to the education and training of the preschool 
child and reviewed much of the significant research 
dealing with preschool children. A year later further 
impetus to research and preschool education was given 
by the work of certain committees of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. The In- 
ternational Congress on Childhood Education held in 
France in 1931, which was attended by representatives 
from 25 nations, emphasized the great importance of 
the preschool period. 
. An important factor in the promotion of research 
in the field of preschool children has been the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, which has substantially 
aided some of the outstanding child-welfare research 
centers at various universities (Teachers College of 
Columbia University, University of Minnesota, State 
University of Iowa, University of California, Yale Uni- 
versity). The Committee on Child Development of 
the Division of Anthropology of the National Research 
Council sponsored several national conferences on 
Child development and fathered the Society for Re- 
Search in Child Development (First Biennial Meeting, 
1934) as well as the three important publications of 
that society, Child Development, Child Development 
Monographs, and Child Development Abstracts. 
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In addition to the research centers financed in part 
Or altogether by private endowment, many public edu- 
cational institutions have initiated child-development 
programs with their own funds. Among these are: 
the University of Illinois, the University of Michigan 
Graduate School of Experimental Education, the 
National College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Oregon State College, Pennsylvania State College, the 
University of Wisconsin, and a large number of public- 
school systems. 

One of the most significant aspects of the research 
dealing with preschool children has been the wide 
variety of professional people interested in problems 
in this field. Thus pediatricians, anthropometrists, 
psychologists, and nutritionists are active members of 
the National Association of Nursery Education, and 
pediatricians, psychologists, geneticists, sociologists, 
nutritionists, educationists, obstetricians, physiologists, 
psychiatrists, dentists, and anatomists are active mem- 
bers of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. Child Development Abstracts, one of the official 
publications of the latter society, abstracts articles from 
all over the world dealing with children, in the fields of 
anatomy and physical growth, physiology and bio- 
chemistry, nutrition, dentistry, public health and 
disease, mental hygiene and psychiatry, delinquency, 
heredity, eugenics, education, and sociology. 

Application of research to preschool education in 
the home. The research relating to developmental 
sequences is dealt with in several articles under the 
general head of Child Development (g.v.). The find- 
ings relating to Physical Growth, Locomotor and 
Manipulatory Control, Emotions, and other aspects of 
child development have implications for the preschool 
education of children by parents. Of more direct 
significance are the results of research pertaining to 
Language, Concepts, Moral Concepts and Conduct, 
Social Development, Learning and Age, and Abilities— 
Special and General. Several excellent volumes deal- 
ing in whole or in part with early childhood develop- 
ment and education have recently appeared (5, 9, 13, 
18, 39, 42, 43, 44, 69, 70). 

The following sections deal with training in such 
social habits as eating, sleeping, and elimination, and 
the general effect of home environment upon the pre- 
school child. 

EATING. The early preschool period is largely con- 
cerned with the development of certain routine physical 
and physiological habits. In this realm the develop- 
ment of eating behavior is particularly important. The 
realization is growing that perhaps many adult diges- 
tive disturbances which are termed functional have had 
their origin in faulty training in early childhood. 
Cannon (10), Carlson (11, 12), and others have demon- 
strated the disastrous role of emotional upset in 
digestive functions. 

On the psychological side it is clearly recognized that 
the things a child eats, the manner in which he eats 
them, the times at which he is fed, and related matters 
are all culture patterns and consequently learned (7, 
67, 86). In young children taste is a relatively unim- 
portant aspect of the eating situation whereas tempera- 
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ture and consistency play a leading role. Gauger (38) 
has shown that responses to unpleasant taste in food 
can definitely be modified with suitable training. An 
important finding in this field is the role played by 
pressure and conditioning. If children are forced to 
eat when they are emotionally upset, the digestive 
processes fail to function, and the food becomes the 
conditioning stimulus for this absence of function. If 
this is continued for any great length of time, the poor 
digestive process in response to a food may become 
habitual. 

In some important pioneer work Davis (21, 22, 23, 
24) showed that even very young children can make 
satisfactory selections of foods if given the opportunity 
to do so. Each of the children proved omniverous and 
from the first meal chose his own foods as do adults and 
in sufficient quantities to maintain himself. No clear 
preference between raw and cooked foods was mani- 
fested, and the infants’ appetites were uniformly good. 
“From the standpoint of digestion and as far as could 
be judged by the criteria mentioned, the diet selected by 
these infants was optimal . . .” (23: 678). “From the 
standpoint of nutrition . . . the immediate results ap- 
pear to be equal at least to the best results obtained by 
commonly prescribed diets in growth, weight, bone de- 
velopment, musculature, general vigor, and appearance 
of health and well-being” (23: 679). Subsequently sim- 
ilar results were obtained with preschool children in the 
Winnetka Public Schools and in the case of a special 
group of hospitalized children. From the point of view 
of young children Davis’s work is extremely significant 
in that it shows not only certain important inherent 
potentialities but also because it reveals clearly the 
great value of the removal of pressure in the eating 
situation. 

Both Eliot (29) and Gesell and Ilg (40, 41) feel that 
eating habits are closely related to personality develop- 
ment. Hill and Van Alstyne (47) and Gesell and ITlg 
(40, 42) have given some very suggestive ideas on the 
developmental sequences involved in feeding behavior. 

A fine example of the practical application of the 
general principle that provisions for the growth and 
development of the child should be in accord with the 
child’s individual needs and capacities is seen in the 
growth of the self-demand, or wisdom of the body, 
concept in the feeding of children. More and more 
pediatricians are instructing mothers to feed infants 
when they demand food and to continue to do so as 
long as the demand lasts (1, 2, 41, 72, 73, 74). The 
same principle is also being used in connection with 
sleeping behavior. Both here and elsewhere where it 
is being used it must be employed with a full under- 
standing of the need for adequate setting of the stage 
or the provision of appropriate environmental controls 
(69: 73). For instance, catering to the interests of 
children is certainly psychologically sound, but so also 
is the guided channeling of those interests in optimal 
directions. 

SLEEPING. ‘The role of culture pressures in the 
establishment of sleeping habits is great, although prob- 
ably not equivalent to the situation in the case of eat- 
ing. Sleeping norms for preschool children have been 
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published by Foster, Goodenough, and Anderson ( 
Chant and Blatz (16), Reynolds and Mallay (71), the 
National Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery 
Schools (66), and Dales (20). 

Children seem to be distinctly more restless than 
adults (37). Optimum sleep seems facilitated by any- 
thing which helps relaxation (48). Conversely anything 
that causes excitement of any sort prevents the needed 
functional break and under such circumstances the bed. 
room situation may become the conditioned stimulus 
for wakefulness. 


DAILY SLEEP SCHEDULE: 


TIME IN HOURS 


AGE Total Sleep including Naps 
Range Average (Ave) 

1 to 6 months 13 to 16% 15 

6 months to one year 12to 15% 14 

1 year to 12 years 12 to 14% 13% “ 
14 to 2 years 11% to 14 13 

2 to 3 years 11% to 132 12% 2 

3 to 4 years 111013 12 1% 
4to 5 years 10 to 12% 11% 1% 

5 to 6 years 104 to 12 114 IA 


1 Adapted from Bulletin of Information for Emergency 
Nursery Schools, Administration and Program Bulletin 
No. 1. The National Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Nursery Schools in Cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. Third Printing September 1943, with 
revisions. 32 Dp. 


As the accompanying table shows, the amount of 
sleep required varies greatly from child to child and 
consequently rigid norms are rapidly losing favor and 
more and more children are being placed on self- 
demand schedules. Sleep is a response whose funda- 
mental nature is on a par with nutrition, and the young 
child must learn to sleep just as he learns to walk and 
to feed himself. One of the best discussions of sleep 
in the young child is found in Gesell and Ilg (41). 

ELIMINATION. In this field the role of cultural 
taboos is particularly great. Healthy attitudes toward 
the physiological processes of elimination are rarely 
entertained by parents or teachers, and the result is 
much needless maladjustment. Bowel and bladder 
training are often begun too early or before the child 
is physically and emotionally ready, and the almost 
inevitable failures create an atmosphere of tension for 
both parent and child. One of the tragic outcomes I 
clearly seen in Vollmer’s report on constipation on 
childhood (83), which revealed that, although every 
second child is supposed to be suffering from CATH 
tion, comparatively few cases of true constipation ie 
need any treatment are ever found. The intense a 
to prevent constipation and excessive efforts made i 
this direction actually create the condition te 
designed to prevent. Instruction given often rest se 
increased anxiety and constipation. Ifa soni 
chological attitude toward the whole problem cou in 
more widely established, the behavior difioul rg 
children would be greatly reduced and much ko ) 
anxiety in parents and children alike avoided (7, 0/, 
86). 
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Enuresis is another problem which requires a sound 
psychological approach (56). If there is a physical or 
physiological cause, it should, of course, be located and 
if possible removed (30, 54). Under no circumstances 
should anxiety and emotional stress be aroused in the 
child. Morgan (59), Mowrer and Mowrer (62), and 
Morgan and Witmer (61) have described an interesting 
procedure for the treatment of enuresis which involved 
the use of conditioning. In Russia an ingenious method 
which involves the storage of liquids in the tissues of 
the body during the night period has been developed 
(33). The children studied were given no water after 
four in the afternoon and only foods which were low 
in water content for supper. After eight in the evening 
the child was given salt together with fat and meat. 
The investigator held that this procedure tended to 
store the body liquids in the tissues, leaving the liquid 
in the bladder below the threshold for reflex emptying. 
With the passage of time this threshold was raised by 
gradually withdrawing the salt and other special dietary 
measures. 

General influence of home environment. Several 
studies have been made of the effect of home con- 
ditions on the preschool child. Stogdill (78) sum- 
marized 37 studies from 1894 to 1936 dealing with 
children and parents and concluded that strict dis- 
cipline and strict religious training in early childhood 
may be associated with later personality maladjust- 
ments, delinquency, or unhappiness; that a certain 
amount of antagonism toward or disagreement with 
parents tends to promote liberal attitudes on social and 
moral questions in the children involved; and that 
family influences are more potent than such factors as 
socioeconomic status or intelligence in developing chil- 
dren’s attitudes although social status may be a con- 
ditioning factor. Hattwick (45, 46) and Fitz-Simons 
(33) have found overattentiveness in the home as- 
sociated with infantile types of behavior and poor 
Subsequent academic progress whereas inadequate at- 
tention is associated with aggressive behavior. Springer 
(75) found that emotional stability is closely related to 
general social status, with children coming from homes 
of poor socioeconomic status more maladjusted and 
unstable than those who come from good middle-class 
homes. Baruch (6) found a number of factors in the 
marital relations of parents, as recorded by themselves, 
to be significantly related to the adjustment of their 
children as observed in the nursery school. Behavior 
maladjustment and reported tension in parents were 
associated. Morgan and Banker (60) reported that 
mental stamina is increased in the cases of children 
Who are not given too much attention by parents. 
Davis and McGinnis (25) studied the effectiveness of 
Parent education on parental attitudes toward chil- 
dren’s behavior. ‘They found that only slight changes 
Occurred after participation in child-study groups but 
that expert instruction was more effective than “ y” 
Instruction. 

Symonds (79) showed that if a child is rejected by 
either or both parents he tends to become over- 
Aggressive or hostile and may lie, steal, or resort to 
truancy. Overprotection tends to produce nonco- 
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operativeness, overdependence, and infantilism. Chil- 
dren from homes with dominating parents tend to be 
orderly, obedient, modest, docile, well-adjusted to older 
people, dependent upon authority, hesitant in speech, 
and without initiative. Submissive parents had chil- 
dren who were irresponsible, disobedient, selfish, stub- 
born, independent, fluent in speech, and possessed of 
considerable initiative. Mueller (63) also showed that 
the effects of a domineering father were harmful but 
were manifested variously in submission, dependence, 
passive resistance, resentment, and open rebellion. 
Champney (14, 15) suggested eight parental behavior 
variables which might be used to measure parental 
attitudes preliminary to measuring their differential 
effects upon children. Stoddard (76) pointed out that 
many problems formerly thought of as exclusive 
problems of the home are now seen as joint problems 
of the school and the home. 

Studies in this field leave much to be desired. Too 
many are concerned with such gross conditions that 
specific factors are obscured. Likewise the indis- 
criminates inclusion of factors operating in Opposing 
directions and the failure to sift pertinent from ir- 
relevant forces result in much confusion. Just what 
is it that produces certain results? Why do some chil- 
dren under “bad” conditions turn out so well and 
vice versa? 

For an account of research relating to the effect of 
environment upon general intelligence and the pre- 
diction of future development, see CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT—TIIl. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS; NATURE AND 
NURTURE. 

Educational provisions for young children. Kinder- 
garten education (q.v.) is dealt with in a separate 
article, so the following account is limited to nursery 
schools. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NURSERY SCHOOLS. Although 
Plato clearly recognized the importance of early train- 
ing in human development and advocated a community 
nursery as a proper part of the ideal state, the father of 
the idea of providing schools for small children was 
Comenius (1592-1670). Locke (1632-1704) furthered 
the cause by stressing the importance of early habit 
training, Rousseau (1712-1788) popularized improved 
educational theory, and Pestalozzi (1746-1827) sup- 
plied important contributions in the field of method. 

Jean Frederic Oberlin (1740-1826) opened the first 
infant school at Walbach, France, in 1769. This 
proved to be the ancestor of the écoles maternelles 
which are closely related to our own modern nursery 
schools. Forty-seven years later Robert Owen (1771- 
1858) organized an infant school in New Lanark, 
Scotland. This same pioneer established a nursery 
school in this country in the village of New Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1826. A contemporary of Owen, Samuel 
Wilderspin, opened a nursery school in London in 
1820. Although he is most commonly thought of as 
the founder of the kindergarten, Froebel (1782-1852) 
formulated educational objectives and methods which 
were particularly suited to nursery education. John 
Dewey later separated the important and valuable edu- 
cational principles of Froebel from the particular ac- 
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companiments (gifts, etc.) with which they were im- 
plemented in conventional kindergarten teaching. 

In 1915 in this country two nursery schools were 
opened, one by a small group of faculty wives at the 
University of Chicago and the other by Miss McLin, 
Director of the Child Education Foundation Training 
School. In 1919 the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments opened a nursery school in New York City and 
in 1920 specialists from McMillan’s nursery school in 
England offered courses in the work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. From this point on the development of nursery 
schools was very rapid. Indeed, although only three 
nursery schools were reported to the United States 
Bureau of Education in 1920, the number reporting in- 
creased to 76 in 1927, to 117 in 1928, and to 157 in 
1929. The survey of the White House Conference (84) 
in 1930 located 343 nursery schools, and the authors 
estimated the total number in the United States to be 
500. By 1942 the number of nursery schools reporting 
as such was 965 (27). 

Up until 1933 the nursery schools in the United 
States catered chiefly to children coming from homes 
relatively high in the socioeconomic scale, but in the 
Year 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion authorized “Emergency Nursery Schools” to be set 
up for underprivileged children under state supervision 
and under the local administration of the public 
schools or other tax-supported educational institutions. 
During the first year (1933-34) 2979 nursery-school 
units, enrolling 64,491 children, were organized in 37 
states, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands 
(64). Many of the pioneer units soon disappeared, 
but in 1934-35 there were 72,404 children enrolled in 
the 1821 units which reported to the National Advisory 
Committee on Emergency Nursery Schools (65). The 
name was changed to Works Progress Administration 
Nursery Schools in 1935, and 1913 of these schools 
were in existence in 47 of the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. In 1939 approximately 
75,000 children between the ages of 2 and 5 were en- 
rolled in the WPA program of nursery schools. This 
means that there must have been altogether some 3000 
nursery schools in the United States in 1939. By 1942 
the WPA nursery schools had decreased to 944 with 
an enrollment of 38,735. The war with its extended 
school-services program produced 1180 nursery-school 
centers enrolling 32,409 children in 1943. This pro- 
gram reached its peak in 1945 with 1481 units and 
51,229 children enrolled. 

In March 1946 federal funds were withdrawn and 
most of the centers closed out. The impetus of the 
War, however, served to stimulate the growth of many 
permanent nursery schools and to crystallize public 
Opinion in their favor. This favorable pressure has 
become so great that “It now appears that, for the 
first time, nursery schools operating as the beginning 
unit in the public elementary school will soon out- 
number all other types of nursery schools” (69: 5 1. 

‘The growth of nursery schools in the United States 
is shown in the accompanying table. This growth has 
been rapid and healthy, but the number of nursery 
schools is grossly inadequate when the number of 
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NUMBER OF NURSERY SCHOOLS, 1915-45 
IN THE UNITED STATES y 


(Compiled from references 27, 64, 65, 66, 69) 


ORIGINAL EMERGENCY WPA 
YEAR সতী PA NURSERY SCHOOL 
SCHOOL SERVICES 
1915 4 
1920 3 
1927 76 
1928 117 
1929 157 
1930 343 
1933 350 (est.) 2979 
1934 350 (est.) 1821 
1935 350 (est.) 1913 
1936 285 1900 
1942 965 944 
1943 1180 
1945 1481 
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children aged two through five in the United States is 
considered. When this was being written the best 
estimates available indicated about 11,400,000 such 
children in 1948. 

The prewar data on other countries furnish rather 
interesting comparisons. In the prewar United States 
the children involved came from homes that were rela- 
tively high in socioecomonic status, on the one hand, 
and from substandard homes in the case of the 
emergency WPA program, on the other. In prewar 
Russia children from all groups were reached at state 
expense (31). In England the nursery school was 
inaugurated as a remedy for unsatisfactory social con- 
ditions and only just before the war had homes of 
relatively high socioeconomic status begun to ap- 
preciate the value of the nursery school as a means 
Of satisfying the psychological and social needs of 
young children (19). In prewar England some 159,642 
children aged 3 to 5 were in school out of a total of 
some 1,138,000 of that age (19). A 1936 publication 
of the United States Office of Education (26), the Edu- 
cational Yearbooks for 1936 and 1937 (50, 51), and the 
Yearbooks of Education for 1937 and 1938 (87, 88) 
furnish interesting prewar comparative data for many 
of the other countries of the world. 

Under the Education Act of 1944 the nursery So 
became an integral part of the educational system 0! 
England. A great extension of nursery schools is 
planned with an ultimate cost of £6,000,000 a Me 
(52: 104). Australia has established model POETS 
centers in each state capital under the Ministry 0 
Health (52: 7). The Education Bill of 1943 em 
powered the Board of Education to establish EE 
gartens” for children from 3 to 4 in New a ট? 
Preprimary education will be compulsory for all 0) 
dren between the ages of 2 and 6 in Italy (52: 20 g 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is COT 
its nursery schools for children under 3 and its kin 
gartens for children from 3 to 7 (69: 68). Ed 

OBJECTIVES OF THE NURSERY SCHooL. Several Cg 
accounts of the objectives of nursery-school be oa 
are available (3, 8. 36, 76, 80). In these institu j 
basic training in personal and social relations 
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initiated, and provision is made for the widest possible 
participation of the children within a group in the 
activities of that group. Efforts are made to under- 
stand the child’s potentialities, needs, and interests. 
Readiness material is provided and arranged so that 
informal and concrete experiences precede formal and 
abstract or symbolic experiences. The foundations for 
efficient learning behavior, critical and evaluative think- 
ing behavior, and problem-solving behavior are cul- 
tivated and developed. In general, optimal growth and 
development physically, physiologically, mentally, so- 
cially, emotionally, and in other ways are sought. 

The nursery school thoroughly appreciates the need 
for training the whole child and consequently the per- 
sonality development of the child occupies a great deal 
of the time and attention that in the conventional ele- 
mentary school is devoted to a more rigid and exacting 
curriculum. Thirty-nine and one tenth per cent of the 
nursery schools reporting in the White House Con- 
ference Survey (84) gave as their first or second objec- 
tive “to aid emotional adjustment (behavior problems).” 

The nursery school also appreciates the need for 
understanding and, to some extent, modifying the in- 
fluences that bear upon the child outside the school. 
Thus 24.3 per cent of the nursery schools in 1930 
reported the education of parents as their first or 
second objective (84). In a survey of nursery-school 
costs (77) 60 schools reported a median of 10 per cent 
of the teacher’s time spent in teaching parents; the 
range was from 1 to 50 per cent. Of the 198 nursery 
schools reporting to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1931-32 (28), 77.7 per cent gave parental edu- 
cation as the purpose for which they were organized. 

Some of the above considerations together with 
additional items are summarized in the following table 
Which is adapted from the results of two large surveys 
of nursery schools, the White House Conference report 
(84) covering the year 1930, and the report of the 
United States Office of Education (28) covering the 
years 1931-32. 


Critical evaluation. Although there has been con- 
siderable research dealing with preschool children and 
preschool education, much remains to be done. For 
the most part workers in the field have attacked rela- 
tively isolated problems or else have made use of in- 
adequate techniques, controls, or samples. Some of 
the best work has been done in collecting various 
norms, but the resultant tendency to emphasize or 
evaluate individual development in terms of these 
norms, although understandable, is not warranted. Im- 
portant as it may be to know where a youngster stands 
in terms of group norms, it is more important to know 
how he stands with respect to his own potentialities and 
whether or not these potentialities may be altered. 
Moreover, it is difficult to overemphasize the fact that 
many measurements or findings concerning a child 
represent single points which may tell nothing of the 
rate, direction, or pattern of his growth or develop- 
ment. Without knowledge as to the rate, direction, or 
pattern of development comparative scores may be dis- 
tinctly misleading and predictions for the particular 
child invalid. In addition it must be clearly borne in 
mind that, even after all the above conditions have 
been fulfilled, the obtained evaluation of the child is 
accurate only within the particular culture pattern of 
the group of which he is a member. We really want 
to know what specific factors produced the particular 
outcomes, the extent to which they are operative, and 
how they may be controlled so that undesirable factors 
may be eliminated or minimized, and desirable factors 
safeguarded and accentuated. 

For a recent and excellent discussion of method in 
child study see Anderson’s article in the Manual of 
Child Psychology (4). 

Needed research. Among the problems in need of 
research are the following: What new and different 
experiences might profitably be added to the child's 
early educational life? How can we learn more about 
the direction, rate, and pattern of a child’s develop- 
ment? How does speed of rate of change in any area 


OBJECTIVES OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


PURPOSE 


Education and training of children 

Aid in emotional adjustment 

Parent education 

Build up children physically 

Preparental education 

Research 

‘Training of teachers 

Relief of parents from daytime care of children 


In a more recent report (27) based on 1317 nursery 
Schools the objectives listed other than the education 
Of the child were parent education, 74.6 per cent; 
demonstration of child-guidance procedures, 46.5 per 
cent; student observation and practice, 45.3 per cent; 
FA experimentation and research, 16.1 per cent (p. 


PURPOSE FIRST OR PURPOSE AS REASON FOR 
SECOND IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 

IMPORTANCE THEIR NURSERY SCHOOL 
(169 NURSERY SCHOOLS) (198 NURSERY SCHOOLS) 

84.6 96.0 

39.1 BE 

24.3 77.7 

21.9 bt 

19.5 31.7 

8.3 34.1 

4 43.5 

5.3 21.6 
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of growth or development relate to possibility, or 
possibilities, of modifying eventual outcomes? What 
are the developmental sequences, or growth gradients, 
and patterns of development for concentration, think- 
ing, good intellectual work habits, leadership, coopera- 
tion, and the like? What are the factors of inter- 
relatedness involved in patterns of growth and how do 
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they function? How may we modify many behavior 
items previously, or often, thought of as unmodifiable? 
How may the radio and movies be used more ad- 
Vantageously in early childhood education? In early 
childhood, what constitutes a problem as distinguished 
from behavior that lies within the normal range? 
Which “inappropriate” forms of behavior will children 
abandon or modify as they grow older and which will 
last unless corrective measures are used? How may 
projective techniques be satisfactorily validated? What 
are the readiness or maturity indicators for the various 
developmental sequences or growth gradients? What 
are the critical periods for various developmental 
sequences when the child is most susceptible to modi- 
fication (readiness)? How is readiness (maturity level) 
related to the continuous growth process? How does 
language function as a form of social behavior and 
as an integrating mechanism? What are the most 
adequate motivating conditions and the most effective 
procedures for optimum learning for the various situa- 
tions in which children develop? 

In addition to the above there is an urgent need for 
a re-evaluation, and reconstruction, of many tests 
Which at present do not allow for varying patterns of 
growth. Current mental tests, and indeed all tests 
Which are based on norms or averages, fail to allow 
sufficiently for the highly individualized patterns of 
child growth. Research is needed to reveal the best 
educational policies and recommendations for early 
childhood education. More studies having a curricu- 
lum orientation are needed. The legislative provisions 
affecting schools for young children need study, and a 
code for such programs should be developed. At 
present the states of California and Louisiana are con- 
ducting pilot studies of this type. Accurate studies and 
evaluations of early sensory development also are 
needed, for growth and status in the area of the sense 
Organs may greatly affect or influence other areas of 
development such as the intellectual and the emotional. 

The fact that the best developmental research of 
early childhood involves longitudinal or seriatim studies 
of the same children over long periods of time means 
that any errors or oversights in planning, testing, ex- 
perimentation, or final evaluation will be extremely 
wasteful and costly. Consequently research in this 
area calls for careful consideration of Objectives, 
sampling problems, and patterns of interrelatedness; 
effective design; use of the most fruitful and adequate 
methods and procedures; employment of the very best 
data-gathering devices and techniques; and continual 
critical self-evaluation. 

Work, such as that of Marshall (56) and Meredith 
(57, 58), showing how often physical and anatomical 
data should be collected and the optimal interval 
between collections of data, should be extended to 
other aspects of growth and development. Cumulative 
record forms of various sorts are being carefully 
prepared and utilized in connection with the genetic 
method (34). In addition it should be noted that the 
planned experimentation techniques of Fisher (32) are 
being brought into the field of child development and 
should prove of great value. It also is important that 
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research in this area be cooperative and that in 
investigations practical applications to educational 
problems be insured by having teachers participate to 
the greatest possible extent. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. Primary education as it 
is known today is the result of a series of developments 
growing out of the humanitarian, democratic, and 
scientific movements of the past three centuries. Three 
distinct attitudes toward the question of education of 
Young children became increasingly dominant in 
colonial America: (a) the Calvinistic or compulsory 
attitude characterized the New England colonies; (b) 
the parochial- or charity-school attitude prevailed in 
New York and the Middle Atlantic colonies; (c) the 
pauper-school attitude was typical of Virginia and the 
Southern colonies. 

The compulsory attitude was best represented by the 
Massachusetts colony, which maintained the conception 
of a religious state supporting a system of common 
schools for both religious and civic purposes. The 
decree of 1642 held parents responsible for the educa- 
tion of their children in order that they might read the 
Bible and thus participate in home and church religious 
Services. This decree was followed in 1647 by a law 
compelling town officials to appoint teachers and 
establish schools. 

‘The law of 1642 marks an epochal event for young 
children. It is the first one on record among English- 
speaking people in which the state ordered that all 
children should be taught to read and write. This law 
undoubtedly reflects the influence of the English Poor 
Laws passed during the half century prior to the 
coming of the Puritans to America, but it goes beyond 
these statutes in that it stems from the Calvinistic con- 
viction that the moral and religious welfare of the 
people is a responsibility of the state. The law of 1647 
had no precedent in England; it assumed the right of 
the state to require the establishment of schools and 
to inflict penalties for failure to comply with the law. 
It is significant that these laws were passed not to 
relieve parents or to advance the personal capabilities 
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of individuals, but because the state could thus enforce 
the obligations it imposed upon its citizens. This law 
became fundamentally basic in all future school! legisla. 
tion in America. Laws of similar import were passed 
in the other New England colonies. 

See also “Origins of compulsory education” Under 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Pennsylvania represented the parochial-school atti 
tude in the matter of education of the young. It was 
settled by Quakers and by many other religious groups 
all of whom believed in the necessity of reading the 
Bible as a means to personal salvation. No one sect 
was in the majority; hence the parochial type of school 
supported by church or private effort became the 
characteristic institution. For the most part, educa- 
tion, beyond a modicum of religious instruction, was 
the privilege of those who could pay. In many com- 
munities an indifference toward education developed, 
and schools lapsed to such an extent that special 
legislation was passed in 1683 requiring that “all 
persons having children must cause them to be taught 
to read and write, so that they might be able to read 
the Scriptures by the time they are twelve years 
old . . .” ‘This law, too difficult to enforce even when 
re-enacted ten years later, was finally dropped. The 
parochial attitude persisted until 1834 when Penn- 
Sylvania established its first free state school system. 

The third type duplicated that which characterized 
England during the period from the Reformation to 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Education 
of the children of the poor was looked upon 2S a 
charity which the state had little or no obligation to 
assist in supporting. Children of the well-to-do classes 
attended private tuitional schools or were taught by 
tutors in their homes. Usually the church or the state 
paid for some kind of useful occupational training for 
paupers and orphans. Although the pauper-school 
type was more common in Virginia, it was also wide- 
spread in Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and the Carolinas. Throughout the colonial 
period the attitude toward education in these colonies 
continued to be dominated by that of England and the 
Anglican Church. 

Development following the colonial period. Follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War period support of public 
schools was at a low ebb. For a period of twenty 
years or more many large towns and rural districts 
intermittently provided for elementary schools. Ne 
England had developed the district school, but it i 
had not spread beyond the sparsely settled areas of he 
original New England colonies; in the South and in 
West private tuition or subscription schools of ন 
mentary grade were maintained from time to time, চে 
the wealthier class continued to employ governess 
Or masters for their young children. y Lathe 

In New England there was difficulty in keeping ied 
schools of the towns open. Boston in 1785 a # 
admission to the writing schools, as did a HC 
other cities, to all children under seven years 0 d ro 
The state laws decreed that “children who coul he 
read plain English lessons” should not be sent to 


grammar schools (3: 555-56). Children were expecte 
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to learn to read at home or in private dame schools. 
Many parents found it difficult to defray the expense of 
these preliminary years of schooling, and as a result 
their children were deprived of any elementary educa- 
tion (8: 9-10, 57, 132). 

One of the most influential factors in bringing about 
free public schools for children under seven years of 
age was the Sunday-school movement (16: 62, 72, 167- 
70). When the illiteracy of most of the children attend- 
ing the Sunday school became apparent, philanthropic 
societies and individuals interested in the religious and 


moral education of the young led the agitation for free 
public primary schools. Boston elected a committee 
in 1818 “to cstablish and control primary schools for 


children under seven years of age.” During the follow- 
ing year twenty primary schools were opened, and 
eleven hundred children were enrolled. These schools 
were maintained as a separate organization until 1854 
when all public schools were consolidated into one 
system (2: 96). 

In New York in 1827 under the auspices of the 
Infant School Society (27: 257-60) two schools for 
young children under grammar-school age were estab- 
lished in basement rooms of schools belonging to the 
Public School Society. In 1830 all infant schools be- 
came known as the Primary Department of the schools 
in which they were located and henceforth were an 
integral part of the Public School Society’s institutions 
(12: Ch. IID. 

Pennsylvania opened three infant schools in 1827; 
one was in Philadelphia. Within the next three years 
the number bad risen to ten, and the number enrolled 
to two thousand children. These infant schools were 
largely organized on the Lancasterian plan of in- 
struction while those of New York and Boston em- 
ployed the Pestalozzian methods as introduced into 
the infant schools of England by Charles Mayo and 
his sister. Between 1830 and 1837 Philadelphia 
opened thirty primary schools and many other cen- 
ters had accepted the idea of public education for 
children of pregrammar-school age. 

In New York the Public School Society in 1853 
transferred the control of its schools to the school 
board, at which time a free public-school system be- 
Came a reality (21: 384). In Philadelphia, Albany, 
Buffalo, and as far west as Cincinnati public-school 
Societies, although not always bearing this specific 
name, fostered the development of free primary educa- 
tion. In most communities the transfer from private to 
Public control of these schools was accomplished in a 
manner similar to that of the Public School Society's 
schools of New York. In Philadelphia this was ac- 
complished a few years later. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century it may be 
said that the philanthropic-religious period of the 
Primary school was terminated (21: 386). The states 
had accepted the principle of public, state-supported 
and state-controlled, nonsectarian schools which the 
children of the rich and the poor might attend together, 
and the primary school had become an integral part 
in the American educational system—one step in the 
American educational ladder—rather than, as in 


Europe, a terminal school for the children of the 
working class. 

Modem primary education. The primary school of 
1850 was a disciplinary institution primarily devoted 
to drill in the three R's. It was a school maintained 
largely in the interest of literacy; social, civic, eco- 
nomic, and industrial training was in no sense a part 
of the curriculum. Several changes and movements 
contributed to the development of the modern primary 
school. The introduction of the “graded plan" during 
the second half of the nineteenth century (see page 
372) resulted in more time in the daily program for 
work in addition to the three R's. The nature of this 
additional work was influenced by two important 
movements. 

The first of the movements centered about the 
principles of object teaching formulated by Pestalozzi. 
Introduced in the United States by Edward A. Sheldon 
at Oswego, New York, in 1861, object teaching became 
a feature of the instruction in many primary schools, 
especially during the last two decades of the century 
(27: 434-41). It extended pupil experiences to include 
contact with real objects, observations of animals, 
plants, and natural phenomena, and, what was equally 
as important, opportunity for recounting and telling ex- 
periences. The result was a rich and varied program 
dealing in firsthand experiences suited to the interests 
and attainments of the pupils. The new method had 
a vitalizing effect upon the primary school in that it 
brought in more pupil activity and participation; it 
emphasized new aspects of language learning by utiliz- 
ing story material, by stimulating pupil responses and 
questions, and by directing firsthand observation of 
real objects and phenomena. In time, however, ob- 
ject teaching developed the weakness of becoming 
as mechanical as the book-type experiences it had 
partially displaced. 

The kindergarten movement of the late eighties and 
nineties was the second influence. The biennial re- 
ports of the United States Commissioner of Education 
during the 1880's contain many references to the effect 
of the kindergarten upon primary education. In the 
1884-85 report there is the statement, “. . . the system 
[kindergarten] has had a marked effect in improving 
the methods of training employed in the primary 
grades of the public schools throughout the country” 
(30: cxlvii). In a later report is the statement, “Kinder- 
garten methods are not confined to kindergarten 
schools . . . The primary school has ‘primary-school 
work’ which is not the same as the primary school work 
before the advent of the kindergarten system” (31: 
816). In 1887 William N. Hailman published a small 
volume called Primary Methods in the preface of 
which he says, “The growing demand among primary 
teachers for busy work, kindergarten methods, and 
other means of manual occupation has led to the pub- 
lication of this little volume . . . It is hoped it will 
guard against the random evils of busy work.” Weav- 
ing mats, sewing cards, sticks, and small blocks are 
typical of the materials usually “borrowed” by the 
primary school from the kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten, however, before its essential contribution could 
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be accepted in full into the primary school had to 
undergo a transformation and reorganization of its 
psychological and sociological principles. See KINDER- 
GARTEN EDUCATION. 

During the present century the primary school, as a 
part of the elementary school, has responded to the 
general scientific movements in education. First among 
these movements was the new conception of the nature 
of the learning process, which found an early ex- 
pression in William James’s Principles of Psychology 
in 1890 and was further exemplified in studies of 
mental discipline and transfer of training by Thorndike 
and Woodworth in 1903. The reaction gave rise to a 
critical attitude toward the “learn-by-heart-and-recite- 
by-rote” current in primary schools at the close of the 
last century (27: 427-28). 

The development of tests for measuring intelligence 
and achievement stimulated interest in individual dif- 
ferences and made possible a host of studies relating to 
the learning and development of young children. Com- 
parative surveys of school achievement yielded data 
Which suggested modifications in teaching procedures 
and curricular content. Impetus for such modifications 
Was contributed by educational and psychological re- 
searches in several centers. Particularly important 
were the intensive studies of eye movements and the 
reading process, methods in beginning reading, “read- 
ing readiness,” and the diagnosis of reading difficulties. 
Better understanding of the growth of reading ability, 
children’s interests, and children’s vocabularies resulted 
in improved and enriched content in texts and supple- 
mentary readers. Content dealing with the daily-life 
interests of children replaced, in large measure, the 
archaic lessons of school readers in vogue during the 
previous century. (See READING—TIII. TEACHING OF 
READING.) Similar scientific effort at appraisal of 
methods and curricular content in spelling (g.v.) and 
in arithmetic (g.v.) resulted in bringing classroom 
learning activities in these subjects into greater har- 
mony with the out-of-school experiences of children. 

Another far-reaching modification resulting in some 
measure from the newer insights into the learning 
processes is the reorganization of the course of study 
about large units of experience. Such unit organiza- 
tion integrates pupil learning activities in varied 
fields— reading, construction, drawing, painting, writ- 
ing, and telling of experiences. On the content side 
these experiences involve history, science, literature, 
arithmetic, civics, and geography. The continuing 
core of some central interest provides the basis for 
engaging in a wide range of activities that require 
information, ideas, skills, and attitudes of the greatest 
variety, set at the child’s level of maturity. In the 
primary grades units gezieraily deal with aspects of 
home and community life. Reed and Wright (26) 
have listed primary pupils’ interests in social studies as 
centering about such aspects as the community, com- 
munication, transportation, local industries, and people 
of foreign lands. Although there is still much pro- 
Vocative discussion of social studies in primary grades 
and the “unit-activities procedures” developed in con- 
nection with them, it is clear that these developments 
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fostered a discontent with the traditional Curriculum 
and methods. 

Studies of the adequacy of children’s Social-studies 
concepts have been made by Meltzer (20) and Lacey 
(17). The latter used tests based upon pictures and 
found that pupils in the first three grades have little 
conception of such abstract concepts as “thrift,” “patri- 
otism,” “industry,” and “courtesy” and that differences 
within grades were more significant than differences 
between grades. Lacey reported also that children 
held many misconceptions and advised greater empha- 
Sis upon experience with concrete things. There is 
need for further study of problems in this field. 

Paralleling and to some extent overlapping the lines 
of inquiry noted above, research pertaining to the 
emotional, social, and personality development of chil- 
dren has been an important contributing influence in 
the development of primary education (9, 10). (See 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT.) Investigations in this field 
have stimulated such innovations as new types of pupil- 
progress records, nonfailure programs, and new plans 
of pupil classification at the primary level. 

Recent developments. Two important postwar rec- 
ommendations for education in this country concern 
the primary school. One proposes the downward ex- 
tension of school services for children of preschool age 
and the second maintains that these services should be 
closely integrated with the program of public education 
(5, 25). Though kindergartens have been accepted as 
an integral part of public elementary education in some 
sections for more than sixty years, they have not been 
available to more than 25 per cent of the five-year-old 
population. During the past decade, however, thinking 
in terms of educational services for preschool ages has 
been influenced by two major forces: (a) findings from 
child-development experimental centers that have pop- 
ularized the significance of nursery schools and their 
concomitant parent-education program (9, 10); (b) the 
pervasive effect of the federally aided programs for 
young children operated under the auspices of public 
schools during the depression and recent war years (18). 

Parents in particular and the public in general have 
gained new insights into the problems and character- 
istics of growth and development during these rapidly 
growing years of childhood. Better home and school 
relations have been fostered, with the resultant effect 
of widespread intelligent understanding and acceptance 
of these innovations by parents (11). Recent legisla- 
tion authorizing use of local or state funds for down- 
ward extension of school services has been DE 
Several states (24). See KINDERGARTEN; PRESCHOO! 
EDUCATION. 

Several patterns of organization seem t 
ing for the integration of programs for SHIRE 
with programs for primary education (19). (a) hale 
private and elementary schools have extended ক 
programs downward to include the Jounin Ee 
groups; (b) a number of private schools for al {Hs 
under six are extending their programs to inclu Fabs 
six-to-eight-year-olds; (c) a few elementary rl ait 
have initiated separately housed primary units £0 
three- or four- through eight-year age groups. 


o be emerg- 
preprimary 
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No standard plans for housing the primary unit have 
as yet been formulated. Some communities favor the 
plan of using elementary-school buildings in which 
ample space allotment provides for the enriched and 
varied activity needs of both children and parent 
groups. Some city systems favor the construction of 
separate neighborhood or community schools (11). 
Specifications for these schools call for architecture of 
a type that fits into a residential district without being 
suggestive of a formal institution. Such schools “feed” 
into the upper-elementary-school unit of the district 
served. The buildings are planned to accommodate 
125 to 150 children; to be readily movable as school 
population migrates; to allow 45 square feet of floor 
space indoors and 100 square feet out-of-doors per 
child; to be so spaced that little children can walk the 
short distance to reach them; to have appropriate home 
atmosphere so that young children easily make the 
transition from home to school; and to have a com- 
munity room for parent-teacher conferences and neigh- 
borhood community meetings (7). 

Arguments for separate primary units are chiefly edu- 
cational; arguments against them are chiefly financial. 
More adequate space allotments and homelike atmos- 
phere and furnishings favor easier and better transition 
from home to school (19). The curriculum in such 
units gives opportunity for interrelation of various 
fields of experience and learning with their common 
relation to the child’s developmental readiness (14). 
It is pointed out (19) that the cost per pupil for such a 
school would be higher on the principle that a unit 
with fewer than 400 pupils has usually been found to 
be more expensive per pupil than larger units in the 
same system. “If classes were smaller, as they should 
be, the cost per pupil would be still further increased” 
(19: 105). 

The primary-school curriculum also has changed 
under the influence of recent experimental research 
(9, 29). It recognizes individual differences—in rate 
of maturation, in rate of learning, and in experimental 
background; and it includes child experiences, methods 
of teaching (4), and promotional procedure (6) in terms 
Of these differences in readiness for learning (13, 14, 
28, 32). The curriculum in former days made its chief 
contribution through drill upon the three R’s; that of 
today, mindful of the importance of these skills in a 
society with advancing technology, approaches their 
mastery through meaningful concrete experiences 
within the everyday life of the child. To these contribu- 
tions others have been added, including health, training 
in physical habits and skills, graphic and applied arts, 
literature and enriched reading experiences, develop- 
ment of ability in oral and written language, and social 
Studies of home and community life (23). 

In these enriching experiences the curriculum 
Stresses the importance of helping children acquire the 
disciplines and ideas fundamental to life in a demo- 
cratic society. The young child acquires these in his 
day-by-day living as he learns to take turns, to accept 
Suggestions from others, to take his share of responsi- 
bility in the work and play of his group; later, with 
developing maturity, he learns to live up to standards 


of expectation of friends and family, to develop a sense 
of honor and loyalty, to be a good neighbor and a 
law-abiding citizen. Continuity of development in 
these disciplines of our society is as essential as con- 
tinuity in other aspects of growing up (5). 

Method of teaching, as it now prevails in the pri- 
mary grades, consists chiefly in providing materials, 
experiences, and wholesome environment in work and 
play. These include the basic elements of a good 
social life designed to promote better human under- 
standings and relations (5, 15, 22). 

Concluding statement. Research along several lines 
has been an important influence in the development of 
primary education since about 1900. Although there 
is need for additional research, probably the most 
urgent need is intelligent interpretation and utilization 
of what psychologists and other investigators have 
revealed relative to child development and the cur- 
riculum and teaching procedures at the primary level. 

Curriculum research has tended toward the genetic 
approach in studies of readiness for learning reading, 
arithmetic, and language expression. Longitudinal or 
seriatim studies of individual children over a long 
period have added much to a better understanding of 
the sequential development during the beginning school 
years. More comparative studies of development in 
different home and community environments are 
needed for analysis of determinants of differences in 
social attitudes. Studies have been reported (1) deal- 
ing with the effects of dominative and (socially) in- 
tegrated behavior in teachers’ contacts with children. 
Similar investigations are needed of children in out-of- 
school contacts with democratic (integrative) and 
authoritarian (dominative) groups or individuals. 
Other investigations are needed in follow-up studies of 
the newer aspects of the informal curriculum in later 
school years. 

KATHERINE L. MCLAUGHLIN 
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PROBLEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS. 
Relativity of problem behavior. A child’s conduct may 
be considered ordinary and normal, or may be classed 
as problem behavior, not merely in terms of its own 
nature but also on account of the concepts or stand- 
ards of child behavior held by the adults in his environ- 
ment. The definition of problem behavior is, for ex- 
ample, relative to the particular neighborhood, the 
particular classroom and teacher, and the particular 
home and parent. This principle of relativity must be 
appreciated, for attempts to formulate absolute stand- 
ards of conduct have been unsuccessful. The same 
relativity holds true for the more serious problem 
behavior called juvenile delinquency. To steal from 
freight cars in a nice suburban town is to commit a 
serious offense against private property, but to do so 
in certain delinquency areas is merely to conform to 
local mores. The police may tolerate from necessity 
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in one neighborhood problem behavior among children 
Which elsewhere might be considered justification for 
reprimand or arrest. 

Judgments by adults of the problem behavior of 
children have been found to vary greatly. The findings 
of Wickman (35), Stogdill (30), and others indicate that 
the same problem behavior in children is rated differ 
ently as to degree of seriousness by teachers, nurses, 
parents, and mental hygienists. Those who have to 
deal at first hand with children are likely to rate as 
more serious such symptoms as impudence or rowdi- 
ness which disturb the orderliness of their agency, 
Whereas the mental hygienist considers as more serious 
those symptoms like anxiety or withdrawal which may 
indicate serious retardation of personality development. 

In the school also there is variation in concepts of 
good or conforming behavior and of behavior which 
is designated otherwise. As one goes down the cor- 
ridor in any school past a number of classrooms, a 
Variety of relationships between teachers and children 
may be observed rather than a standardized form of 
discipline. In efforts to formulate standards of dis- 
cipline, the school administrator or the teacher may be 
helped if aware of this principle of relativity and if 
Classroom conduct be conceived as a function of the 
almost infinitely varying relationships between teachers 
and their pupils. 

The attitudes of teachers toward their pupils and 
their professional work help to determine the atmos- 
phere and decorum in the classroom. Security in 
teaching, love of the work, fondness for children, 
courage and self-assurance, training in child develop- 
ment and mental hygiene, and previous experience in 
teaching are basic factors underlying teachers’ atti- 
tudes. What is considered problem behavior will vary 
from classroom to classroom because of the psycho- 
logical differences among the teachers. Ideally, each 
teacher would be most effective if he were able or 
could be helped to define for himself and in terms of 
his own personality the general type of relationship he 
needed to have with his pupils and thereafter attempted 
to achieve it. 3 

For the purposes of this account, there is no valid 
line of demarcation where other types of problem be- 
havior may be differentiated psychologically from de- 
linquency. To be sure, certain legal features may be 
used to separate them. Juvenile delinquency is re 
garded ordinarily as the most serious of the antisoci 
manifestations of maladjustment in children. Because 
the methods of dealing with the various types of 
behavior disorder in children have so much in com- 
mon, no attempt will be made here to discuss them 
Separately. 

Incidence of problem behavior. ঠি 
different kinds of symptoms presented by child 
amounts to several hundred, according to Ackerson bad 
Who studied the case histories of 5000 children referred 
to the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research. Statisti- 
cal studies involving the comparison of particular trails 
Or environmental factors of groups of problem children 
or delinquents with unselected children have Pes 
summarized by Louttit (16). Evidence has been 
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brought forth to suggest that delinquents as a group 
may be inferior to unselected children in tested intelli- 
gence. Instances of delinquency among bright and 
even gifted individuals, however, have been reported 
in the literature (33). The average educational achieve- 
ment of delinquent children is also retarded, according 
to group comparisons with the results of achievement 
tests for unselected children (16). Paynter and 
Blanchard in a study of 300 clinic cases most of whom 
were not delinquent reported, however, no general 
tendency for the problem children to be retarded edu- 
cationally. Individual cases often illustrated the con- 
comitance of problem behavior and educational re- 
tardation, notably reading or arithmetic disability (23). 
Sex differences in rates of delinquency have been 
clearly demonstrated. All studies confirm the greater 
incidence of problem behavior and delinquency among 
boys than among girls. A study by Maller (18) has 
shown, however, a decline in the high proportional 
differences between the sexes found in investigations 
of earlier years. From statistical studies of children 
dealt with by child-guidance clinics (13) it was con- 
cluded that in families the oldest children present prob- 
lem behavior and are referred to clinics in greater 
proportion than expected. In recent years there has 
been a notable trend toward the intensive study of the 
personalities of individual children. This line of in- 
vestigation, which complements that of a grossly statis- 
tical nature, has been very fruitful of insight into the 
causation of behavior problems and delinquency. 

Surveys of the extent of problem behavior among 
children have revealed many local variations. Shaw 
(26) studied the annual incidence of delinquency in 
different neighborhoods of the same city and found a 
range of from less than one child in 500 referred to 
the juvenile court from certain nicer residential areas 
to a yearly delinquency rate in certain slum sections of 
One child in five. Surveys of problem behavior among 
school populations have resulted in similar wide varia- 
tions. Baker (3) found behavior problems in about 
4 or 5 per cent of the children he studied. For schools 
in ten Midwestern cities, Williams (36) reported 2 per 
cent. In Jersey City, Snyder (29) found 7 per cent. 
In contrast to these relatively modest figures are those 
of McFie (19) for Canadian children and Yourman 
(37) in New York City, who reported proportions of 
about 45 per cent. It should be noted, however, that 
these studies were conducted somewhat differently as 
to methods and criteria of problem behavior. There 
Was, for example, no uniformity in the ages of the 
Children studied. The findings suggest, however, the 
Same variations in incidence of problem behavior from 
Place to place and neighborhood to neighborhood that 
Shaw found for delinquency. 

Causation of problem behavior. During the past 
fifty years, the orientation of researchers and practi- 
tioners in medicine, education, and psychology toward 
the personal and social problems of children in modern 
Society has undergone considerable change. Two gen- 
erations ago major emphases were placed upon physi- 
cal Causation; for example, malnutrition, diseased 
tonsils or other organs, or particular socioeconomic fac- 
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tors, such as poverty or illiteracy. The leading spe- 
cialists in pediatrics of those earlier days were likely 
On occasion to prescribe such specific things as cold 
showers or cod-liver oil to overcome the symptoms of 
a neurotic child. Today these particular devices are 
still considered, but the primary direction of effort is 
turned toward an understanding of the total life history 
and environment of the child. Nor do clinicians now 
concentrate upon particular symptoms, such as an eye 
tic, petty stealing, or enuresis, for which the child may 
have been referred. Earlier treatment was likely also 
to suggest narrow physiological prescriptions, or in the 
cases of delinquents to place a too-prompt emphasis 
upon possible arrangements for institutionalization. 
The current approach to the child stresses primarily 
the study of his present and past relationships to other 
human beings, notably to parents, siblings, teachers, 
and children outside of the home, and, as will be illus- 
trated hereafter, encompasses a much broader program 
of treatment. 

Child specialists continue to give careful considera- 
tion, of course, to the physical development and evi- 
dences of health or ill-health. The social history still 
includes a thorough study of the socioeconomic aspects 
of the life of the child and his family. But findings of 
recent researches indicate that many children, includ- 
ing delinquents, presenting serious social problems 
may from all evidence now obtainable be physically 
normal. The experience of everyone confirms, more- 
over, the fact that many individuals who have serious 
handicaps through being crippled or physically dis- 
eased not only do not become delinquent but on the 
contrary often are models of wholesome adjustment. 

Important studies have been concerned with delin- 
quents and. their nondelinquent brothers and sisters 
brought up in the same homes (12, 22). The broken 
home, poverty, or other evidences of social or eco- 
nomic underprivilege were present as factors in the 
lives of both groups of children. The important differ- 
entiation seemed to be that the emotional environments 
of these children were different. The delinquents in 
Healy's group (12) were more often discriminated 
against, thwarted, or disliked by one or both parents, 
and were more subject to general emotional stress than 
was true of their nondelinquent siblings. 

Even so popular an explanation of the causation of 
juvenile delinquency as the broken home has not stood 
up under adequate scientific investigation. Shaw and 
McKay (27) found that when delinquent and nondelin- 
quent groups were properly equated as to cultural 
background the incidence of broken homes found for 
the former group was only 1.18 times that for the 
latter. During the depression years, Rundquist (24) 
found no greater proportional occurrence of cases of 
delinquent children in families on relief than in those 
not subsidized in this way. Jones (13) reported a study 
by Dawson which indicated no increase in juvenile 
delinquency in Massachusetts during the depression. 
Sanders and Ezell (25) for North Carolina and Maller 
(18) for New York City reported somewhat similar 
findings. The hypothesis emphasized herein is that it 
is the emotional tone of the family—how the group 
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responds, for example, to being on relief, and not the 
lower social status in itself—which causes children to 
become emotionally disturbed and to behave in ways 
leading to the juvenile court. Scientific studies sup- 
port the view that psychological factors are of greater 
primary significance than social factors by themselves 
as causative of delinquency. This hypothesis is borne 
out by investigations of Healy and Bronner (12) with 
delinquents in the United States and of Carr-Saunders 
(5) for cases studied in England. Other statistical in- 
vestigations by psychologists have contributed data 
about the strength of parental influences upon the atti- 
tudes of children. The researches of Hartshorne and 
May (11) of two decades ago are good illustrations. 
Symonds in an especially fruitful study (31) found 
symptoms of hostile aggression very likely to be pres- 
ent in children suffering from parental rejection 
whereas accepted children were very much more likely 
to be well adjusted. Considerably more research is 
necessary, however, before this hypothesis may be 
regarded as conclusively proven. 

The simple explanations for the origins of problems 
in children and the faith in simple remedies of earlier 
years have seemingly given way to a changed orienta- 
tion, a more generalized consideration of the child. 
Instead of specific causal factors like physical disease, 
poor housing, or lack of spending money as the ex- 
planation of chronic conditions of juvenile delin- 
quency, workers in the schools, the courts, and the 
clinics are coming to look upon the total history of the 
child, especially the human relationships in his life, as 
the more advantageous basis for understanding the 
Origin of the troubles that are expressed dramatically 
as problem behavior in the school and society. The 
child grows and develops and responds, according to 
this hypothesis, in terms not only of specific conditions 
in the physical environment and in himself as an organ- 
ism, but also and probably much more significantly by 
virtue of the past and present environment of human 
relationships. 

In the description of the human aspects of the en- 
vironment of children there has been an interaction of 
many diverse points of view in scientific investigations. 
The orthodox Freudian psychology and its variations, 
such as the Adlerian psychology, have been influential 
because of their emphasis upon the parent-child and 
sibling relationships in the home (8). Studies by other 
psychologists have likewise turned toward the search 
for these fundamental interpersonal factors in person- 
ality development. Lewin (15), in his discussion of the 
dynamic forces in human development, and Murray 
(20), in his explorations of personality, sought to 
achieve a description of this broader view of human 
personality. 

Anthropologists have been conducting investigations 
whose results also lead to recognition of the importance 
for personality development of interpersonal relation- 
ships in the family and in the community. A funda- 
mental cause of problem behavior in children stems 
from culture conflicts, when those who are different 
because of racial, religious, or national origin suffer 
prejudice and rejection. Conflicts over these differ- 
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ences in culture are especially traumatic when accom- 
panied by serious interpersonal discord in the home. 
Emotional disturbances may arise, for example, be- 
tween foreign-born parents, with attitudes Character- 
istic of old-world standards, and their Americanized 
children. Serious evidences of maladjustment in chil. 
dren may be caused by the sarcasm of teachers or the 
ridicule of classmates. Hostility and derision from 
neighbors and others in the community may be still 
another cause. In the lower strata of society, including 
especially the minority groups, where children are 
confronted by psychological and moral disorganization 
in the home and culture conflicts or social rejection as 
they go about in the community, the likelihood of 
problem behavior or delinquency is much higher than 
normal or quota expectation (7, 34). 

The most important sources of insight into the caus- 
ation of problem behavior in children have been the 
longitudinal case studies of child-guidance clinics and 
of centers for research in child development. From 
these intensive clinical observations has come a major 
confirmation of the hypothesis that, through the study 
of the total history of the human relationships in the 
life of the child as a member of a family and in a 
culture, the desired causal explanations of the onset of 
his behavior problems or delinquency may be forth- 
coming. 

Clinical study of the child with problems. To com- 
prehend the aforementioned formation and structure 
of personality requires the coordinated contributions of 
a number of specialists. The staff of the child-guid- 
ance clinic, where the most adequate clinical studies 
have been prepared for immediate practical use, in- 
cludes as basic personnel the clinical psychologist, the 
child psychiatrist, and the psychiatric social worker, 
Numerous other specialists may also be employed (see 
CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS). 

A helpful source of understanding the clinical study 
of the problem child or the delinquent is the descrip- 
tion of the work of these three specialists. These 
workers may, of course, carry on usefully alone but 
their greatest effectiveness is as a clinical team. Ad- 
ministrative policy varies from clinic to clinic in the 
assignment of particular clinical functions to these 
specialists. Although each has a more or less definite 
area of specialization, there is nevertheless some ONG 
lapping in their fields of clinical study. The clinical 
psychologist ordinarily makes the study of mental level, 
academic achievement and disabilities, and vocational 
and other interests and aptitudes. In some agencies the 
clinical psychologist may also study and deal with the 
emotional life and attitudes of the child. Among the 
functions of the child psychiatrist in clinical practice 
may be that of administering the physical examination 
and interpreting its findings. Usually he ASCE 
whether or not the patient's problems fall into one 0! 
the known classifications of mental disease. SBE 
only a minority of children’s cases present evidence 0 
mental disease, the psychiatrist is mostly cori 
with a third function—the study of the personality Ls 
velopment of the child. He attempts to interpret | 
emotional and other personality problems presen 
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by the child. If the psychiatrist is the director of a 
child-guidance clinic he has a fourth responsibility— 
to coordinate the diversified data about the child pre- 
sented in the case conference and to guide the formu- 
lation of an integrated plan of treatment. 

In the child-guidance clinic or in the school system 
the major function of the psychiatric social worker is 
to obtain data on the personal development and social 
background of the child. From the home, the school, 
and.other social agencies he accumulates data about 
the case which are then integrated and interpreted at 
the case conference. In school systems and educa- 
tional institutions the psychiatric social worker with 
teaching experience has been called a visiting teacher 
(6), more recently a school social worker. 

The contributions of these three specialties are now 
considered to be necessary for the best school case 
work. Unfortunately, few schools at present are able 
to employ all of them. Compromises are necessary, 
since the children’s problems cannot wait until all 
school systems can afford this team of specialists. The 
following substitute arrangements for the study of 
problem children are now to be found in school 
practice. 

An administrative plan has been worked out to 
integrate in case conference the information obtained 
about the child and to formulate therefrom a practical 
plan of treatment. This has been called the guidance 
conference and a number of school systems have re- 
ported its usefulness. Space permits only a brief men- 
tion of the guidance conference here. There are com- 
prehensive accounts in the literature (8). The school 
counselor, who is likely to be an experienced teacher, 
preferably with some training and background in 
clinical Psychology, may direct the program, or the 
Visiting teacher, referred to above, may do so, or other 
persons with appropriate training. Essentially the 
child is studied by the threefold approach described 
above, but substitutions have to be made of school 
persons with aptitude and interest in child guidance for 
the specialists who compose the staff of the child- 
guidance clinic. The procedure requires the general 
Supervision and direction of one or more persons with 
training in one of these three professions. Although the 
guidance conference has been developed as a practical 
expedient, its use fortunately has often led to the 
employment of specialists by the school system. 

Teachers themselves with interest and capabilities in 
dealing with children and their parents have also been 
able to make comprehensively planned studies of chil- 
dren with problems of educational or social adjust- 
ment. The family or school physician has cooperated 
by Siving the pupil a physical examination. Where 
Possible, other technical assistance has been obtained. 
This procedure has been a useful expedient in the prac- 
tical emergencies of the school (8). 

Lar Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
e Study of Education is entitled Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Schools. It contains many suggestions 
Of interest and of practical value in dealing with the 
Problems of children in the school and elsewhere (21). 

Resources for the treatment of the child with prob- 
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lems. Any program of treatment should be closely 
correlated with the concepts of causation of social 
maladjustment in children upon which it is based. For 
practical purposes, what is now done for the welfare of 
problem children and delinquents may be roughly 
divided into fundamental and secondary methods of 
dealing with them. In hypothecating the factors in 
the causation of delinquency, the effects of unwhole- 
someness in the human relations in the life of the 
child were considered to be fundamental. Secondary 
or more superficial causes include physical conditions 
such as malnutrition, or socioeconomic ones such as 
poverty or inadequate recreational facilities in the 
neighborhood, or educational maladjustment such as 
disability in reading. Sometimes symptoms of social 
maladjustment seem to be caused by certain physical 
diseases; for example, encephalitis may lead to serious 
behavior problems in children (16). These represent, 
however, only a small minority of cases. 

To help the child fundamentally the effects of dis- 
turbing influences in the home, e.g. parental rejection 
or hurtful discord with siblings, must be overcome. 
Likewise, problem behavior in children which stems 
from culture conflicts over differences in racial, re- 
ligious, or national origin requires fundamental treat- 
ment. As mentioned previously, these causative fac- 
tors are especially traumatic when accompanied by 
discord in the home. To treat effectively these funda- 
mental causes of problem behavior in the child requires 
high professional competence. Few except child-guid- 
ance specialists have had the necessary training, and 
not all of them are capable therapists. Helping the 
child to grow in insight and self-direction and assisting 
parents to achieve a constructive realization of their 
part in the child’s troubles are very difficult tasks. In 
addition, parents, teachers, and others must be as- 
sisted to understand how they may help the child 
toward improved social adjustment or, better, free his 
personality so that this growth may take place. 

To arrive at an understanding of how a child may 
have become a problem case or a delinquent, the com- 
bined clinical services of the child psychiatrist, the 
clinical psychologist, and the psychiatric social worker 
are essential. After the understanding of the case has 
been achieved, this trio of specialists would coordinate 
those of their methods of treatment which are on the 
fundamental level. Secondary or more superficial re- 
sources would also be prescribed by them in attempting 
to relieve the child of his symptoms and to help him 
to grow toward a better adjustment to his life in mod- 
ern society. 

Even with the best clinical services, the proportion 
of failure to adjust to society in the later histories of 
treated delinquents approaches 25 per cent (8). Where 
diagnosis is unaccompanied by treatment, the propor- 
tion of recidivism is much greater. ‘The Gluecks (10) 
in their classic study found it to be 88 per cent. One 
might almost state as axiomatic on the basis of the 
Gluecks’ findings that diagnosis of delinquents without 
treatment designed to get at the fundamental caus- 
ative factors is practically worthless for their social 
adjustment. 
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The resources of the community for social welfare 
are important secondary aids in treatment. These may 
include diverse facilities such as medical or dental 
clinics; public or private economic assistance of fam- 
ilies; instruction of parents in family living and child 
care; and group therapy sessions for parents. For edu- 
cational disabilities, remedial facilities in reading or 
other subjects (2) may be used in the treatment of 
problem children. Training for the constructive use of 
leisure time or guidance and experience in social rela- 
tions with peer groups may be offered by character- 
building facilities, such as scout troops or boys’ clubs. 
Another secondary resource is local assistance in 
finding part-time jobs. The school placement office 
Or other employment services in the community may 
be of help in providing the means for the child to earn 
spending money or to add to the family income. The 
value of religious schools for training in ethics has 
been reported, for example, by Maller (17), to be a 
therapeutic resource for the improvement of social 
living. 

Group treatment has also become a useful procedure 
in helping children with problems. Under group 
methods are included technical devices such as group 
therapy (28) limited in use to the specialist, and group 
guidance which may be used by teachers on a less 
technical level. For example, the human-relations 
classes in the schools of Delaware are reported to be 
helpful to many children (4). Other methods have 
been described by Taba (32) which enable children to 
deal with interracial prejudices and misunderstandings 
and other problems in social living. Strang (see 21) 
has recently described some of the methods for the 
prevention of delinquency through guided group ex- 
periences. 

In many cities and towns throughout the nation, the 
schools and the courts have been assisted by com- 
munity organizations for child welfare called coordi- 
nating councils, or youth councils, or by other names 
(8). On these councils as described by Kvaraceus (14) 
are official representatives of the schools, of the juve- 
nile divisions of the police and probation departments, 
of the churches, and of the character-building agencies. 
Service clubs, parent-teacher associations, or women’s 
clubs may also be represented. The councils are valu- 
able for coordinating the use of secondary resources in 
individual cases and for the encouragement of the 
establishment anew under proper auspices of additional 
facilities for child welfare and guidance in the com- 
munity. ‘The broad approaches to the prevention of 
delinquency by organizing the resources of the zom- 
munity have also been described by McClusky and 
Van Waters (see 21). 

Interrelationships of fundamental and secondary re- 
Sources for treatment. The basic causes of the troubles 
in the life of problem children or delinquents, which 
bring them to their condition of social maladjustment, 
lie deep in their mental lives. They must be under- 
stood sufficiently to guide the worker in bringing about 
changes in their treatment by parents, teachers, and 
others. ‘The fears, anxieties, hostilities, inferiority 
feelings, and other outward evidences of inner conflict 
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and discord must be, if not fully resolved, at least re- 
duced greatly in moment. If possible, this should be 
done directly by competent professional technicians 
through psychotherapy for the children, their parents, 
and other adults who greatly influence their lives, By 
psychotherapy is meant briefly the procedures used to 
give the patient or client or counselee insight into the 
nature and origin of his troubles and to bring about 
conditions which enable him to overcome them, prefer- 
ably by means of his own efforts as an experience of 
growth toward maturity. This fundamental treatment 
is essential where great damage has been done to the 
Child, as in the cases of delinquents referred to the 
juvenile court. 

The child’s everyday life is a complex of activities in 
the schoolroom, on the playground, at home, in the 
neighborhood, and elsewhere. These daily activities 
offer many opportunities to meet children’s needs in 
Superficial but none-the-less beneficial ways. Satisfac- 
tions from success in schoolwork or from membership 
On a team or acceptance in a club are real values in the 
life of a child. In a superficial sense, these may be 
able to reduce the intensity of, or even seem to obliter- 
ate, undesirable behavior. No one can question their 
effectiveness as treatment. The point is made here 
that the basic emotional disturbances, or the mental 
injuries suffered by the child, are induced originally by 
experiences such as parental rejection, the sense of guilt 
or unworthiness, persistent early childhood fears, or the 
effects of culture conflicts; these are more likely to 
need fundamental treatment—that is, psychotherapy. 

Secondary methods of treatment are, however, valu- 
able adjuncts. The two levels of treatment may be 
carried out by different technicians but should be very 
closely associated in a broader and more effective 
therapeutic program. It is essential that this differenti- 
ation between fundamental and secondary treatment 
measures be understood, so that in the cases of seri- 
ously disturbed children the lay person, such as the 
athletic coach, teacher, or scoutmaster, will not con- 
fuse the basic issues in the treatment of these children. 
Otherwise much energy and many good intentions will 
be sacrificed on the altar of ignorance. Just as modern 
medicine goes after the causes of physical disease, 50 
in modern treatment of delinquents and other brs 
with serious problems the fundamental causes must e 
found and overcome. It is essential that the specialists 
of the child-guidance clinic be employed more bh 
sively in dealing with these seriously disturbed childri fl 
in order that the efforts of those in the EI 
elsewhere who help on the secondary level may be 
most value. ], Be- 

Atmosphere of the classroom and the school ie 
cause so large an element in the causation of pro by 
behavior and delinquency is rejection by parents i Lo 
others, the importance for school practice of an oi i 
phere of acceptance is obvious. In the classro' Ea 
problem child must be accepted for better Ty 
Worse—for the occasional hours or days of con AIS 
and good behavior and for the times of a ৫ 
and poor conduct. Rejection in the classroom, con 
schoo], or in the neighborhood has the effect © 
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firming and enhancing symptoms. Patient acceptance 
paves the way for growth, especially if other more 
fundamental treatment is also undertaken. The gen- 
eral emotional climate of the school as a whole is sig- 
nificant for good or for ill as it affects the child with 
problems. Placing the problem child in a home, or a 
classroom, or a school that accepts him as a person is 
a valuable measure for his welfare and adjustment. 
An excellent summary of the principles and practice 
of special schools has been prepared by Bettelheim 
(see 21), who cites the earlier classic account by 
Aichhorn. 

Needed research. The hypothesis that personal and 
social maladjustments in children find their source in 
unwholesome interpersonal relations in the home, the 
school, or society needs to be investigated on a com- 
prehensive scale. Longitudinal studies of individual 
children from infancy to later life should prove to be 
very valuable in affording new insight into this aspect 
of human personality. If sufficient in number, these 
cases will provide ample controls for comparison of 
problem and nonproblem cases. For example, inten- 
sive treatment on the fundamental level might be 
carried out in some of these cases and other and differ- 
ent measures, perhaps on the secondary level, used in 
an equated control group. Every phase of treatment, 
individual and group methods, superficial and funda- 
mental, should be explored as to their adequacy in 
overcoming the disturbances in children which underlie 
their symptoms of social maladjustment. 

The training of professional workers offers another 
challenging area of investigation. Not only school per- 
sonnel, but also police and juvenile-court workers, the 
staffs of children’s institutions, and men and women 
employed by group-work agencies and by the churches 
need to be helped toward constructive attitudes toward 
children and some measure of technical competence in 
dealing with their problems. 

Insufficient financial resources in many places will 
require for years to come the utilization of some ad- 
ministrative plan, such as the guidance conference, for 
the handling of problem cases. Such schemes need to 
be studied very carefully to determine their adequacy. 
In this connection, there should be further investigation 
of the possibility of training teachers to carry out cer- 
tain phases of the guidance study and to collaborate 
with physicians or other specialists in cases of children 
presenting problem behavior. 

The community itself must be studied from the 
standpoint of constructive and destructive influences on 
the wholesome adjustment of children. The ways in 
Which the resources of the community may be organ- 
ized for child welfare, the levels of cooperation among 
the different agencies, and methods of dealing with 
parents need to be explored. The psychological effects 
Of the impact of the culture upon children, especially 
those Who are of some minority group, is a final area 
for important research. The results of such investiga- 
tions, if applied in everyday life, may guide us to a 
More truly democratic society. 

NORMAN FENTON 
C. M. LourTit, 1941 Edition 
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PROGNOSIS. No topic in educational literature 
has wider popular appeal than prognosis. It covers, 
essentially, the body of information and procedures 
that forms the substitute provided by a scientific age 
for the older forms of fortune-telling. Every man, 
Woman, boy, and girl is at one time or another ab- 
Sorbingly interested in his future and in the promise of 
those with whom he is associated. Parents make fre- 
quent predictions of growth and achievements of their 
offspring. Boys and girls at play predict which of their 
number is most apt to lead them to victory in their 
games. Elementary-school teachers predict which of 
their pupils will do successfully the work of the next 
grade. High-school and college teachers in recom- 
mending young men and women for positions or for 
admission to higher institutions Virtually forecast the 
future of these persons. Employers in assigning men 
to jobs, in shifting them from job to job, or in promot- 
ing them constantly act in terms of predictions. In 
fact, predictions are made in every area of living. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find prognosis a major 
educational problem. 

Before the development of various aptitude tests, 
numerous methods for predicting achievements were 
advanced. Physiognomy, or the art of forecasting on 
the basis of facial characteristics, and phrenology, or 
the system of predicting the future or reading character 
by the form of the skull, have, with other systems, been 
popular forms. In some quarters they still persist. In 
spite of the fact that investigations have given little 
basis for relying upon such methods, teachers and 
school administrators sometimes fall into the error of 
predicting the future of the child on outward appear- 
ances. If investigations have shown anything, they 
have revealed that judgments based upon such observa- 
tions are faulty and misleading. 

As a scientific procedure in education, prognosis in- 
volves the prediction of future growth (including learn- 
ing), success, or adjustment of individuals and of 
groups from accurate records of clearly defined be- 
havior. The prime purpose of such prediction is to 
provide information which may be used in the guid- 
ance and counseling of individuals. Thus conceived, 
attempts to forecast success or achievement must be 
diagnostic as well as prognostic. Generally speaking, 
the more restricted the range of behavior, the more 
accurate is the prediction. In predicting the ability to 
typewrite, for example, if one is concerned only with 
motor skills involved in manipulating the keys of the 
typewriter accurate predictions can be made. If, how- 
ever, One is concerned with the matter of predicting 
whether a given person will be a successful typistin a 


and interests aside from the motor Skills, such as the 
ability to maintain a neat office, the ability to file let. 
ters, the ability to get along with fellow Workers, the 
ability to spell, interest in maintaining speed and 
accuracy, and the like. In other words, a test of speed 
and accuracy in typing provides a better basis for 
predicting future speed and accuracy in typing than for 
predicting whether the individual will be a Successful 
typist in a given office position which requires broader 
responsibilities. 

One of thé major issues in prognosis has been con- 
cerned with the relative accuracy of clinical Versus 
statistical predictions of behavior. Viteles (120), Lund- 
berg (79), and others have discussed this problem. 
Sarbin (99) indicates that two propositions emerge: (a) 
a statistical notion, probability, is involved in the pre- 
diction of behavior and (b) two kinds of predictions 
are made in psychology—the statistical and the clini- 
cal. He maintains that the formulation of hypotheses 
is the most significant function that the ‘clinician can 
perform but that the use of unverified hypotheses by 
clinical workers is unwarranted. The clinician should 
refer such hypotheses to the laboratory and field 
Worker to test, or he himself should become an experi- 
menter and determine the reliability and validity of 
his predictions. 

Chein (17) has criticized Sarbin’s point of view and 
has pointed out that the clinician and the theoretical 
Psychologist must have greater mutual understanding 
if there is to be cooperation between the two on pre- 
diction problems. 

Horst and others (57) have presented a comprehen- 
sive survey of the major problems of prediction, one 
section of which is concerned with school problems. 
The reader is referred to this publication for a more 
extensive discussion of general prognosis. 

The central problem to which research workers have 
been giving attention to date is the question of the 
predictive value of various proposed measures. Before 
attempting a sunmary of the research bearing directly 
upon this problem in the fields of educational achieve- 
ment, vocational success, and social and personal ad- 
justment, it will be helpful to note certain matters 
pertaining to the meaning of scores, the procedures for 
making predictions, and the techniques of investigating 
the predictive value of measures. 

Meaning of scores. Measures, such as test Scores, 
school marks, rating appraisals, and the like, are ex- 
pressed in terms of relative, not absolute, units. This 
means that such indices are meaningless in hen 
A score of 140, for example, cannot be interpret 
unless some additional information is given. It a 
be the highest, the lowest, or any score between a8 
two extremes for a particular group. Raw scores ( 

2 ¥ utation 
rive meaning through various forms of transmt 

and appear in the forms of scaled scores such kar 
scores, grade scores, standard scores, and Ts £ uh 
Scaled scores are derived and interpreted thro 
statistical analysis involving such factors as measy 
of central tendency, spread of scores, reliability, 
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ity, correlation, and errors of measurement. These 
concepts cannot be discussed here but good presenta- 
tions may be found in Guilford (45), Lindquist (77), 
or other statistical texts. See also COMPARABLE MEAS- 
URES; TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. 

Techniques used in making predictions. Predictions 
may be made from a scatter diagram such as that 
shown in Table IL. One method of using such a repre- 
sentation of the data is to determine a critical score, 
Le. a point below which experience indicates probable 
failure and above which, probable success. Table 1, 
which is from a study by Johnston (61), shows that 
none of the freshmen women studied with an aptitude 
rating below 26 succeeded in attaining an average mark 
above D+. Hence, 26 might be taken as a critical 
score. Essentially the method involves classifying indi- 
viduals into two groups—probable successes and prob- 
able failures. The prediction of success or failure in 
college on the basis of aptitude-test scores is a common 
use of this technique. For instance, the College En- 
trance Examination Board concluded that only 2 out 
of 5 entering freshmen who have test scores in the 
lowest 10 per cent will stay in college more than a year 
and only one will graduate. After analyzing results 
from more than 12,000 high-school seniors, Odell (88) 
predicted that the individual with an IQ below 90 on 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability has 
little chance of academic success in college. 

Usually the measures of success (future status) for 
a group form a distribution that tends to be normal in 
shape and hence a scatter diagram does not reveal a 
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a range (interval) of prognostic scores. The deter- 
mination of the critical zone (or point) is a matter of 
judgment, the decision in a given case being based 
upon considerations deemed appropriate. For exam- 
ple, if the number seeking admission to a college is 
large and the number of places open is small, the criti- 
cal score may be placed high; if the opposite is true, 
the score may be placed low. 

By calculating the average mark of students at the 
several levels of the prognostic measures, a line may 
be drawn to summarize the relationship between these 
measures and future status. This graphical representa- 
tion, which may be referred to as a generalized growth 
curve, may be used as a means of making predictions. 
This technique results in frequent errors in prediction, 
however, because individual development does not 
always follow group development. For the most part 
it is as hazardous to regard the’ generalized growth 
curve as representing the trend for each individual in 
the group as it is to regard the average score as repre- 
senting the score of each individual. 

When adequate data are available, individual growth 
curves may be constructed. The extent to which indi- 
vidual growth curves can be projected for prognosis is 
gradually being explored. An example of growth 
curves that may be used in prediction is the type de- 
veloped by Courtis (20), who used isochrons, or time 
scores, as his unit of measurement. 

The regression equation, frequently used as a means 
of making predictions, is the algebraic description of 
the line of best fit for the means of the columns or the 
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definite critical score. Furthermore, the correlation 

tween the prognostic scores and the measures of suc- 
ess is never perfect, i.e. of the individuals having the 
Same prognostic score some will exhibit a greater degree 
Of success than others. Hence, as Hull (59) points out, 
it is more appropriate to think of a “critical zone,” i.e. 


means of the rows in a scatter diagram. Hence the 
regression equation is a formula for determining the 
most probable degree of success associated with a given 
prognostic score. For example, if the regression equa- 
tion for college marks and scores On an aptitude test 
has been determined, it may be used to predict the 
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most probable mark for a student with a given aptitude 
score. 

When it is desired to forecast future status on the 
basis of several prognostic measures, the multiple re- 
gression equation may be used. This equation gives 
the optimum weights to the several prognostic 
measures. 

The technique of differential prediction has been 
developed as a means of forecasting a student’s relative 
future status in several areas of endeavor. After 
norms have been determined for a group of subject 
fields, a profile can be drawn which effectively portrays 
an individual’s relative aptitude in the several fields. 
Since Segel’s report (102), considerable research has 
been done in an attempt to isolate such mental traits as 
memory, perception, and verbal ability. The work of 
Thurstone (114), Holzinger (56), Spearman (105), 
Thomson (112), and others has been concerned with 
the theoretical isolation of these abilities through the 
technique of factor analysis (q.v.). Validation studies 
of Thurstone’s work have been made by Adkins (4) and 
others. These reports indicate that more research is 
needed and that extreme caution is still necessary in 
using any of these statistically derived factors for 
predictive purposes in guidance and counseling. 

Factor analysis has had and probably will continue 
to have considerable influence on problems of predic- 
tion, but further investigation is essential to ascertain 
its real value. For a systematic presentation of the 
statistics of prediction the reader is referred to Gutt- 
man, An Outline of the Statistical Theory of Predic- 
tion (46). 

Predictive value of prognostic measures. The prog- 
nostic value of the scores yielded by a test is indicated 
by a scatter diagram such as Table I. It is apparent 
that the college-aptitude ratings have some value for 
forecasting freshman scholarship. For example, no 
student having an aptitude rating below 26 received a 
mark above D+. On the other hand, the students re- 
ceiving a mark of D+ had aptitude ratings spread over 
the entire range except the top interval. Hence the 
predictive value is not very high. However, to obtain 
a quantitative estimate of the predictive value statistical 
techniques must be employed. 

In general outline the investigation of the predictive 
value of a given prognostic measure relative to a speci- 
fied criterion of future status includes: (a) obtaining 
both prognostic measures and criterion measures for 
a representative group (data population); (b) deriving 
from these data the prediction technique, usually the 
linear regression equation; (c) applying this equation 
to a second representative group (try-out population); 
(d) analysis of the differences between the predictions 
for this try-out population and the future status ac- 
tually attained by the several members of this group. 
As a means of convenience the try-out population is 
usually a theoretical group, normally distributed and 
having the same mean and standard deviation as the 
data population. 

Statistical techniques obscure these steps beyond the 
first, but they may be identified in the development of 
the techniques (85: 334-35). It should be noted that 
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two populations are really involved—one for deriving 
the prediction technique (equation) and the other for 
investigating the efficiency (accuracy) of the predic- 
tions that may be made by means of this equation, Le. 
the predictive value of the prognostic measures. 

The coefficient of correlation which is commonly 
calculated from the scatter diagram provides a sum 
mary index of the prognostic value of the measures. 
However, it is important that the coefficient of correla- 
tion be properly interpreted. To say merely that a 
coefficient near zero meafs no relationship and one 
near +1.00 means high relationship does not help in 
estimating the prognostic value of measures. Further 
more, a coefficient cannot be interpreted as the per cent 
of correct predictions. 

One procedure for interpreting a coefficient of cor- 
relation as an index of the prognostic value of a given 
set of measures is to adopt a specified plan of predic- 
tion as a criterion and then compare the predictions 
from the prognostic measures with those provided by 
the criterion plan. The use of the mean status of the 
group as the predicted status of the several members 
of the group is a common practice. 

If the mean status of the group is used as the cri- 
terion prediction and if the predictions are made by 
means of the linear regression equation, the standard 
deviation of the errors of estimate (differences between 
the criterion predictions and the predictions made) is 
given by the expression oV/1 — ru. By a relatively 
simple argument one may derive the expression 


1 — V1 — ru as an index of the efficiency of the pre- 
dictions made (85: 340). Unfortunately the value of the 
expression has been designated as the “improvement 
over chance.” The correct interpretation is “improve- 
ment over predicting the mean for all members of the 
group.” To obtain “improvement over chance” the 


expression 1 — V1 — rz should be used (85: 341). 
2 2 
Both of these expressions assume that the predictions 
are to be made by means of the linear regression equa 
tion and that the population within which predictions 
are made has the same mean and standard deviation as 
the population from which the regression equation Was 
derived. হৰ 
Such measures of efficiency of prediction provide 
only a general or “average” indication of the accuracy 
of predictions. For practical purposes tables of gl 
placement are frequently more meaningful. Odell ( 
arranged approximate distributions of college freshr 
marks and aptitude ratings for coefficients of .40, be 
‘60, and .70. (See Table IA.) It is assumed tl 
freshman marks are distributed as follows: A, 10 ন 
cent; B, 20 per cent; C, 40 per cent; D, 20 per যা 
and E, 10 per cent, It is assumed further that of fe 
prognostic rating, which might be an aptitude i 
group is similarly classified into five categories. en 
greater accuracy in predicting freshman marks 3 is 
the relationship with the prognostic rating ls 
readily apparent. From these distributions OF rio nS 
count the proportions of cases in which the bo , 
would be in error. Table IIs summarizes such 
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minations. When the correlation is .40, 36 cases out 
of 100 are correctly placed under the conditions stated 
and 44 are displaced one rating; 16, two; and 4, three. 
When the correlation is .70, 52 of 100 are correctly 
placed, 40 are displaced one rating, and 8, two. Tables 
such as these developed from scatter diagrams are 
likely to have more practical value than an index of 
forecasting efficiency. 

Using coefficients of correlation with corresponding 
standard errors of estimate, Bingham (12) prepared a 
table showing a person’s most probable standard score 
in one measure, estimated from his standard score in 
another measure. The section of Bingham’s table 
reproduced here as Table III is sufficient to illustrate 
its uses. Assume that the relationship between an apti- 
tude test and freshman marks is .50. Assume further 
that the score on the aptitude test for a given student 
is one standard deviation below the mean (minus 
sigma) of his group for which the relationship was de- 
termined. Using the table, one finds that the standard 
score for one standard deviation below the mean on 


ciency of prediction is likely to be in error. 
Concluding statement. The technique of prognosis 
most commonly employed is the one that is most sim- 
ple for practical purposes—the critical score. It is used 
as a basis for admission by many colleges and profes- 
sional schools and as a criterion for employment by such 
agencies as civil-service commissions and merit-system 
boards. ‘The armed services during World War II 
used the critical scores on aptitude tests as a criterion 
for admission to specialized training. It is unlikely 
that any complicated statistical technique will be gen- 
erally employed in practical situations. There is, how- 
ever, a trend toward differential indices and a more 
extensive use of separate scores reported in a compara- 
ble total scale. This is indicated in the work of 
Thurstone (114) in the Primary Mental Abilities Tests, 
Crawford and Burnham (23) in the Yale Educational 
Aptitude Battery, the College Entrance Examination 
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APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE FRESHMAN MARKS AS COMPARED WITH PREDICTIONS THEREOF CORRESPONDING 
TO VALUES OF COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION OF .40, .50, .60, AND .70 
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the aptitude test is 4.00, and the estimated position on 
the scale of marks is 4.50. In view of the fact that the 
standard error of estimate, *k2, is .87, One can say that 
the chances are 68 out of 100 that the student's fresh- 
Man marks will be somewhere between 3.63 and 5.37 
Or between a point that is approximately 1% stand- 
ard deviations below the mean to a point that is about 
2 third of a standard deviation above the mean. 

These procedures illustrate the techniques employed 
to obtain measures of the efficiency of predictions from 
Prognostic data, but it should be noted that these meas- 
Ures are estimates and hence are subject to error. For 
example, usually the formula of prediction is derived 
from one population and applied to another. If the 
by GS standard error of estimate is ordinarily represented 
3 Ymbol o;,.2 but, since standard scores are 


tn this situation, Gi = 1.00. and 0i.2= 0: VI r= 
V1I~7 12 = kis. 
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TABLE Is 
SUMMARY OF THE AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN PREDICTIONS AND ACTUAL FRESHMAN MARKS 
SHOWN IN TABLE TIA 


NUMBER OF DIVISIONS DISPLACED 


r 0 1 2 3 4 “n 
70 52 40 8 0 0 56 
60 46 40 14 0 0 68 
50 40 40 20 0 0 80 
40 36 44 16 4 0 88 


Board, and the Graduate Record Examination. The 
classification tests used by the armed services during 
World War II also are illustrative of this trend. 

More follow-up studies are needed to check the 
results of statistical analyses empirically. In addition 
to Terman’s studies of gifted children, Thorndike’s 
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TABLE II 


SHOWING A PERSON'S MOST PROBABLE STANDARD SCORE IN ONE MEASURE ESTIMATED FROM HIS STANDARD SCORE Ik 
ANOTHER MEASURE WHEN THE COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TWO MEASURES IS KNOWN 
(ADAPTED FROM BINGHAM) 


eS MEESTER 

Locate the known standard score, z;, on the scale at the top and the coefficient of correlation, r, in the left column. 
Corresponding to these two points in the body of the table is the most probable value of the correlated measure, zs, In 
terms of its standard scale. Thus, if Smith’s score on a test puts him one sigma above the mean (standard score = 6.0) 
and the correlation of this test with a criterion is .70, Smith’s most probable score in the criterion is seen to be 5.10. Cor- 


responding to a correlation of .70, the standard error of estimate,! Kk,s, is .71. 


Score in the criterion is 5.70 + .71. 
within the zone between the points 4.99 and 6.41. 


So we might say that Smith's estimated 


In other words, the chances are 68 in 100 that Smith’s ability in the criterion lies 
These two points on the standard scale mark the boundaries of 


what may be called the zone of approximation in predicting Smith’s ability in the criterion from his original test score. 


1 See footnote on page 877. 


Work on vocational success, and the Carnegie Pennsyl- 
vania study, the placement-testing program in Iowa 
and the University of Minnesota studies in predicting 
scholastic achievement are examples of long-range 
programs. Many more follow-up studies are needed. 

Educational prognosis. The entire educational sys- 
tem from the nursery school through higher and adult 
education is constantly concerned with prognosis. 
Throughout the system promotion implies that the 
pupil is ready to follow successfully the work of the 
next higher grade. Consequently every promotion and 
every failure is in a very real sense a prediction. Like- 
wise, when a college fails to admit an applicant it 
predicts that the individual will not succeed or will do 
less well than other students who are admitted. When 
a professional school, such as a college of medicine, 
selects a group of students it is virtually saying that in 
terms of all factors it has been able to take into con- 
sideration these students are likely to succeed in the 
practice of medicine. 

The newer practices in elementary education and 
more recently in secondary and higher education do 
not decrease the necessity for more accurate means of 
prediction. As a matter of fact, they make imperative 
the use of the most accurate means available. These 
newer practices involve a conception of an educational 
system that will provide for the maximum development 
of each child in terms of a given body of experiences. 
‘This purpose cannot be accomplished without adequate 
techniques for determining the variety of interests and 
capacities that give promise for the future. In the 
older programs it was possible to set up a course of 
study in terms of subject matter without much refer- 
ence to the child being taught. The newer programs 
are wholly dependent upon the extent to which it is 
possible to look into the future to ascertain which abil- 
ities are worth developing. In terms of the trends in 
American education, educational prognosis is essential 
to the point of determining the nature of the educa- 
tional program for each child. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. The literature related 
to prognosis in the elementary school has been devel- 
oped around such topics as reading readiness, grouping 
and classification, child development, and mental ma- 
turity needed for various types of achievement. Since 
such studies are summarized under other headings they 
are mentioned only incidentally here, but it must be 
emphasized that an understanding of their contribu- 
tion is essential to a full appraisal of research that aids 
in making predictions at the elementary level. See 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT; ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONIIL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION; GIFTED CHIL 
DREN; SCHOOL PROGRESS. 4 

Prediction of achievement. General mental-ability 
tests are widely used to predict a child's ability to suc 
ceed in different elementary-school subjects. Mental 
tests alone, however, are inadequate as a means of PES 
dicting achievement. In a summary of the relation- 
ship between scores on such tests and achievement In 
various subjects, Louttit (78) reported medians of the 
coefficients of correlation between intelligence-test 
scores and ability in a number of school subline 
follows: reading .60, spelling .51, arithmetic 55, and 
handwriting .10. Cohler (19) studied a group 
superior children in grades 6, 7, and 8 and foun 
correlation between achievement age and mental a 
to be .58. These correlations, which are representativ 
of most of the studies of prediction at the elena ir 
level, reveal some prognostic value for general ie 
tests in relation to reading, spelling, and arithm Y 
but not in relation to handwriting. The low cor al 
tions indicate that long-range predictions of ed ন 
achievement based on one group intelligence it 
the first grade are highly questionable. Attention ন 
also be given to such factors as social develon 
attitude as reflected in desire to learn, ability to & 


perceptual ability, physical development, 1 by 
background, and emotional stability. Se type of 


Howard (58), the method of teaching and 
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instructional material available will determine t 
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extent the correlation between achievement and mental 
ability in any one study. 

That the relationships reviewed by Louttit persist, 
even if there is considerable lapse of time between the 
administration of the intelligence test and achievement 
records, is also supported by the evidence. Gates and 
LaSalle (42), for example, reported essentially the same 
relationships with an interval of twenty months as with 
an interval of four months. 

Achievement tests likewise have been used to predict 
success in the elementary school. Generally speaking, 
a battery of achievement tests yields the same measure 
as a good intelligence test. Correlations between the 
Stanford Achievement Test and group intelligence tests, 
for example, are only slightly lower than the reliability 
coefficients for either test. 

School marks provide a basis for predicting the 
marks pupils are likely to receive in the future. In 
an early study of the correlations between marks in 
the successive semesters of the sixth and seventh 
grades, Kelly (65) found considerable variation in the 
magnitude of the coefficients (range from .16 to .84), 
but the central tendency was roughly the same as the 
correlations reported between intelligence tests and 
school success. In more recent years the correlations 
between marks for successive semesters have been 
slightly higher than those reported by Kelly, especially 
when achievement was measured with more objective 
tests. 

In practice, elementary schools depend to a large 
extent upon psychological tests in predicting probable 
attainment of pupils. Chism (18) reported in 1932 that 
67.5 per cent of the elementary schools in 490 cities 
with a population of 2500 to 100,000 used standardized 
tests as the basis of classifying pupils. In spite of this 
general trend, however, there is by no means universal 
agreement on the place of tests as predictive instru- 
ments. Keliher (63) criticized sharply the use of exist- 
ing tests for homogeneous grouping. She maintained 
that these tests do not measure all the abilities that are 
necessary in achieving homogeneity. There are many 
aspects of the child’s development that are important 
to the modern school but are not taken into considera- 
tion by current tests. Furthermore, any change in 
practices of the schools will invalidate the results de- 
rived from attempts to predict success in the school 
situation on the basis of the tests used in the investi- 
gations, particularly when investigations are conducted 
in schools following the older practices. 

Reading readiness. Predictions of readiness have 
been made on the basis of teacher judgment, intelli- 
Eence tests, readiness tests, checklists, and a combina- 
tion of the foregoing. Factors that are studied in mak- 
ing predictions include mental ability, speech, vision, 
hearing, social and emotional development, and back- 
round of experience. 

Chronological age is grossly inadequate and the in- 
telligence quotient has little use in predicting reading 
achievement. Mental age is more efficient as a pre- 
dictor, but it cannot be regarded as an adequate basis 
if used alone. In a typical study Wilson and Fleming 
(122) obtained the following correlations between these 


reading tests: chronological age, .289; mental age, .S1; 
intelligence quotient, .322. It is generally agreed that 
such correlations are too low to justify confidence in 
individual predictions of success in reading. 

It has been generally accepted that a mental age of 
6% is essential for instruction in reading. While this 
has served as a good general guide, Gates (40) found 
it possible to organize materials and methods so that 
some children with a mental age of five could learn to 
read. He did not recommend this as a desirable proce- 
dure, but he did stress the point that the quality of 
instruction definitely alters the mental age at which 
certain learnings may take place. 

The efforts to make more accurate forecasts of 
ability to learn to read have led to the development of 
reading-readiness tests by such workers as Gates, Mon- 
roe, Hildreth, and Van Wagenen. Gates and Bond 
(41) in an extensive investigation obtained for four 
large classes of first-grade children more than one 
hundred measures of characteristics considered to be 
involved in readiness for reading. According to their 
results two tests of reading readiness yielded higher 
correlations with reading achievement at the end of 
the year than the Binet Test. The Betts Telebinocular 
Tests of Vision and measures of hand and eye domi 
nance, motor coordination, and speech defects ap- 
peared to have no predictive value as far as reading 
achievement is concerned. The study emphasized 
further that merely delaying reading will not in itself 
remove difficulties. 

Reading-readiness tests and intelligence tests appear 
to measure about the same thing and have about the 
same predictive value. Correlations between readiness 
and intelligence tests typically vary from .70 to .80. 
With reference to the problem of using both a mental 
test and a readiness test in appraising reading readiness, 
Kottmeyer (70) has summarized the present position 
of many by pointing out that teacher judgment coupled 
with an intelligence or readiness test is a desirable com- 
bination for the prediction of reading readiness. The 
slight increase in prediction efficiency which results 
from the use of both a readiness and a mental test is 
probably not justified except in special situations. 

Teacher judgment is an essential aspect of readiness 
appraisal; it is somewhat more effective than either 
mental tests or readiness tests in predicting readiness. 
Kottmeyer (70) reports a total prediction accuracy of 
71.4 per cent for teachers as compared with 66.6 per 
cent for a readiness test and 63.3 per cent for a mental 
test. By using a checklist designed by teachers, 
Michaelis (83) reported a prediction accuracy of 77.6 
per cent for a group of 21 kindergarten teachers. Be- 
cause most errors in judgment are made in assuming 
that immature children are ready to read, however, 
teacher judgment in many instances needs to be 
checked against either a mental or a readiness test. 

Readiness for spelling and handwriting. Experience 
in classrooms indicates that a mental age of 7%, a 
fairly large reading vocabulary, handwriting skill ade- 
quate to form letters correctly, and ability to write 
words from memory are needed for optimum benefit 
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from systematic spelling instruction. Russell (95) 
found spelling ability in grade 2 closely related to 
abilities in word recognition, paragraph reading, and 
certain abilities in auditory and visual perception. He 
suggested that spelling-readiness tests as such are not 
needed in the primary grades because of the close rela- 
tionships between spelling and reading ability as meas- 
ured by tests. 

Readiness for writing instruction is generally con- 
sidered to be dependent upon motor development and 
control, vision, perceptual ability, attention span, men- 
tal ability, attitude, and emotional stability. Although 
nO studies have been done to establish minimum in- 
dices of development in each of the foregoing, teacher 
observation, visual tests of the type used in determining 
reading readiness, and simple tests of motor control 
have predictive value. Hertzberg’s work (53) suggests 
that test situations in which the child copies simple 
figures are indicative of his level of development in 
both motor and perceptual ability. Teacher observa- 
tion of the child at work with writing materials is prob- 
ably the best single procedure in use at the present 
time. 

Arithmetic readiness. Readiness for meaningful 
learning of computational phases of instruction de- 
pends upon a mental age of at least 7, a rich back- 
ground of quantitative concepts, and opportunities to 
use number facts and meanings, as well as such 
general readiness factors as perceptual ability, memory 
Span, and emotional stability. The significance of 
these factors varies, of course, depending upon the 
quality of instruction and the child’s background of 
experiences. 

Brueckner’s readiness tests (14) for use at later levels 
attempt to reveal factors prerequisite to mastery of 
next steps in arithmetic and may be used to predict 
the child’s probable success with specific topics such 
as long division. Readiness for the development of 
number concepts and quantitative thinking needs more 
investigation. Russell (96) has indicated some of the 
concepts which are developed at various levels, but 
research is needed to explore readiness for different 
mathematical concepts at all levels of instruction. 

In summary, prediction of readiness for learning a 
Eiven subject in the elmentary school depends upon: 
(a) the child’s physical development, including audi- 
tory perception, visual perception, speech development, 
and motor development; (b) mental development in- 
cluding maturation, background of experiences, con- 
cepts, and meanings; (c) language development; (d) 
attitude as reflected by desire to learn and interest in 
the subject; (e) personal-social and emotional develop- 
ment. In addition to these factors, the methods of in- 
struction, suitability of materials, and the skill of the 
teacher are important factors to consider in making 
predictions. 

In secondary schools. Prognosis at the secondary 
level involves problems somewhat different from those 
encountered in the elementary school. The pupil has 
Some options in regard to the subjects that he under- 
takes, and promotion is by subject rather than by 
grade. Hence the general problems are prediction of 
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general Scholarship and prediction of Success in par. 
ticular fields of study. 

There is also a trend toward the revision of the 
high-school curriculum in terms of a more generalized 
program as exemplified by the core Curriculum. This 
Places greater emphasis on the problems of pupil ad. 
Justment in terms of social and emotional factors and 
leads to a wider use of case-study methods and meas. 
ures of personality for ascertaining the factors associ. 
ated with success and failure in the secondary school. 

PREDICTION OF GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP. Although 
many high schools use reading tests, interest inven. 
tories, and general-achievement tests, the instrument 
most widely used for predicting general scholarship at 
the secondary-school level is still the intelligence test. 
In 1931 Pintner (91) brought together a table of cor- 
relations showing the relationship between scores on 
intelligence tests and high-school marks. The coeffi- 
cients ranged between .28 and 60, with few below 40. 
Aaron (1) in 1946 summarized the results of 24 studies 
Which reported correlations between general high- 
School achievement and a measure of intelligence. 
The correlations ranged from .25 to .65 with a median 
Of .48. These findings and other recent data indicate 
that the relationship between high-school scholarship 
and intelligence measures at the present time is just 
about the same as when group mental tests were first 
used. 

The results derived from different mental tests do 
not vary significantly. Jordan (62) applied four mental 
tests to the same group and arrived at the following 
correlations with high-school marks: Otis Intelligence, 
-45; Army Alpha, .476; Miller Mental Ability, .476; 
Terman Group, .492. Aaron’s summary (1) shows 
these results to be essentially unchanged. 

A study by Ames (6) is indicative of the factors 
Which operate to reduce the predictive value of intelli- 
gence tests. She studied groups of high-school students 
Who had intelligence quotients below the average of 
their classes but whose achievement was higher than 
average. She obtained a multiple correlation of 11 
between achievement and intelligence-test scores com- 
bined with teachers’ ratings of persistence and school 
attitude. She also found that success in school achieve- 
ment was related to the abilities to succeed socially 
and to conform to the school pattern. AE 

Intelligence tests were widely used for classification 
purposes by the military service during World War J 
and an extensive amount of new material was deve'- 
oped. Certain of these tests, such as the Army Hn 
eral Classification Test, have recently been released in 
civilian editions and should prove fruitful for further 
research. ited 

Correlations between high-school scholarship an 
intelligence tests given in the elementary grades are > 
similar magnitude. Adams (2) used data derived ot 
administering the National Intelligence Test to PUP Ub 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. When thes Ns 
Pils reached college, Adams found that the fl b 
rived in the fourth grade correlated .46 with the 3 
school average and .49 with college-freshman £ ty 
For IQ's obtained in the fifth grade the correla 
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were .53 and .35; for the sixth grade, .43 and .39. 
Aaron's summary (1) showed the median correlation 
of intelligence and high-school scholarship to be .46 
when the intelligence test was administered at the 
elementary-schcol level and .49 when given in the later 
school years. 

Previous school marks have also been used exten- 
sively to predict high-school scholarship. One of the 
earliest comprehensive studies of the predictive value 
of elementary-school marks for high-school achieve- 
ment is that made by Kelley (64), who correlated marks 
given in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
with marks in the first year of high school. Beginning 
with the fourth and going through the successive 
grades, he obtained the following correlations: .624, 
531, .728, .719. Wright (124) reported a higher pre- 
dictive value for elementary-school marks than for 
intelligence and achievement tests. Embree (35) found 
a correlation of .85 between ninth-grade honor-point 
ratios and senior-high-school honor-point ratios. Ross 
and Hooks (94), after analyzing the results of three 
widely scattered schools, concluded that elementary- 
school records offer a more reliable or consistent basis 
of prediction of high-school achievement than any 
other available measure. 

Billbhartz and Hutson (11) found that junior-high- 
school marks showed a relationship of .56 to college 
grade-point averages. The marks showed higher pre- 
dictive efficiency than either intelligence quotients or 
Stanford Achievement Test scores. Layton (75) found 
a correlation of .82 between eighth-grade mathematics 
marks and marks in high-school algebra. 

Such evidence shows that school marks have a 
higher predictive value than test scores. With the 
trend toward school programs that are broader in scope 
and toward more adequate evaluation devices for all 
the major objectives of instruction, school records are 
likely to become even more effective for predictive 
purposes. 

It has been known for some time that age of pupils 
has considerable prognostic value. In fact, when in- 
vestigators have sought the most capable students in a 
Erade, they have generally selected the youngest. The 
results of most studies show that the youngest pupils in 
a grade make the highest marks. Maller (81) found 
that scholastic success in high school can be predicted 
from age at entrance with as much reliability as from 
intelligence measured by standard tests. 

From the standpoint of prediction the results of work 
with personality tests have been even more discourag- 
ing than those derived from intelligence tests. In 
general the studies of personality factors, such as neu- 
Totic tendency, introversion-extroversion, interests, at- 
titudes, and the like, have yielded negligible relation- 
ships with achievement. In view of the fact that the 
validity of most measures of these characteristics has 
not been adequately established, the low relationships 
ny merely reflect the inaccuracies of the tests in ques- 
tion. Suffice it to say here that the vast literature on 
Personality testing has yielded little of value for pre- 
dicting high-school achievement. 

A profitable approach may be found in the use of 
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projective techniques. Although there is much pub- 
lished material on the various projective techniques de- 
vised to evaluate personality, the method is still too 
new to have contributed much to educational prognosis. 
The bulk of research has been on problems of stand- 
ardization, norms, recording, and content of responses, 
and reliability and validity. Cowin (21) reviewed the 
use of the Rorschach Test in schools and indicates that 
it has been used principally as a diagnostic instrument 
for screening children who require study and treat- 
ment, in the prescription of treatment, and in follow- 
up evaluation. The bulk of the applications of the 
projective techniques has been with psychopathological 
groups, but the work done to date is of sufficient 
promise to indicate the future usefulness of projective 
methods in educational prediction. 

PREDICTION OF SCHOLARSHIP IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 
The accumulation of data showing the relationship of 
various predictive criteria to achievement in specific 
subjects is so vast that a general summary statement is 
all that can be included here. By and large success in 
predicting achievement in specific subjects has been no 
greaier than that in forecasting general scholarship. In 
the more academic subjects the predictive measures ap- 
pear to have greater value than for such fields as art 
and music. This fact is probably due to the greater 
use of tests measuring verbal ability, such as most 
intelligence tests, than of tests measuring special abili- 
ties, such as those required in music and art. 

Ross and Hooks (94) brought together a group of 
correlations showing the relationship between intel- 
ligence scores and achievement in high-school subjects, 
such as English, Latin, and mathematics. These co- 
efficients ranged from .18 to .72, with a median of .39. 
For more than 300 coefficients of correlation gleaned 
from studies concerned with the relationship between 
intelligence and achievement in various high-school 
subjects, the following medians were calculated: 


MARKS TESTS 
Science 44 45 
Mathematics B57 41 
Language 3 46 
History and English 45 27 


Aaron (1) summarized a number of studies showing 
the correlation between such predictors as intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, or teachers’ marks and success 
in high-school algebra, plane geometry, Spanish, bi- 
ology, physics, and chemistry. She reports results 
essentially the same as those of the earlier study by 
Ross and Hooks (94). The median correlations be- 
tween teachers’ marks and intelligence tests were 
found to be .48 for algebra, .44 for geometry, .35 for 
Spanish, .51 for biology, +53 for physics, and .29 for 
chemistry. These summaries indicate clearly that in- 
telligence tests cannot be depended upon with any 
high degree of accuracy for predicting achievement in 
specific subjects. 

Teachers’ marks still appear to be the most efficient 
indicators of subsequent achievement in specific sub- 
jects. Embree’s study (35) cited above shows this to 
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be true for general scholarship. Layton (75) found a 
relationship of .82 between eighth-grade marks and 
first-year algebra. The summary of studies by Aaron 
(1) showed that teachers’ marks in algebra provided the 
best single prediction factor for success in physics. 

In the hope of obtaining measures with higher pre- 
dictive values, research workers have attempted to de- 
velop more specialized aptitude tests for subject-matter 
fields. The special prognostic tests that were de- 
veloped, however, failed to yield high relationships. In 
the main, the correlations were only slightly above 
those obtained between intelligence tests and achieve- 
ment. ‘This supports the general conclusion that 
achievement in specific high-school subjects can be 
predicted only to about the same degree of accuracy 
as it is possible to predict general scholarship. 

The problem of differential prediction and predic- 
tion with a combination of measures is discussed below 
in connection with the research in higher education, 
where most of the work is still being done. What is 
Said there applies to the secondary-school level at least 
insofar as present research indicates. 

SUMMARY. The general techniques used in prog- 
nosis at the secondary-school level have been essen- 
tially the same as those used at the elementary level. 
The problem has not been studied as intensively in 
specific areas as has been done at the elementary level 
in such fields as reading readiness, where the emphasis 
which has been placed upon understanding the indi- 
vidual child has probably led to more fruitful research. 
The majority of studies reported at the secondary level 
are still those which attempt to determine predictive 
efficiency of various factors through the conventional 
correlation techniques. The predictive value of dif- 
ferent measures is generally represented by coefficients 
of between .40 and .60. This is 35 to 43 per cent 
better than chance prediction, or 8 to 20 per cent 
better than forecasting an average mark for everyone. 
Odell’s tables of displacement show from 36 to 46 per 
cent of the students correctly placed, leaving from 64 
to 54 per cent displaced one or more points. 

Current changes in high-school programs have a 
definite bearing upon the application that can be made 
of most prognostic studies reported up to the present 
time. In instances where specific subjects are now 
Living way to a more generalized pattern and to core 
courses, more adequate evaluation studies than are now 
available may lead to more effective research in pre- 
diction. 

Educational prognosis in college. The question of 
what college a student should attend continues to be 
an important problem. Individual colleges vary widely 
in their selection policies. Some admit only students 
from the top 10 per cent in high-school scholarship; 
others admit any high-school graduate and may even 
tend to attract students of lower-than-average ability, 
If major concern in prediction is with the ability to 
earn a bachelor’s degree, it may be said that any high- 
school graduate can succeed in obtaining the degree 
by attending a college adapted to his ability level. 
Some small colleges, for example, which draw indi- 
viduals largely from the lower scholarship levels, fail 
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very few students. It is fairly Obvious that any student 
who goes to such an institution will emerge with a 
bachelor’s degree providing he attends for four years 
and pays the necessary fees. These facts are not new 
to higher education, but they have been brought to 
light in a striking manner by some of the more recent 
studies of the abilities and achievements of college 
students. 

The task of the individual college or university is 
first to determine which groups of students it will seek 
to attract, and then to ascertain the means that it may 
employ to select individuals who will profit by the 
training it offers. In large institutions the available 
data indicate that a given high-school graduate may 
have the qualifications to succeed in one college or 
department but not in another college within the same 
institution. Some institutions have established a new 
college or curriculum when it became more and more 
obvious that existing curriculums did not meet the 
needs of all students enrolled. Hence, in an institution 
offering a variety of curriculums the problem of prog- 
nosis after admission becomes one of ascertaining the 
lines of work in which individual students may expect 
to succeed. 

Most of the evidence regarding prognosis has been 
collected in terms of specific colleges or universities. 
Hundreds of institutions throughout the country have 
reported such evidence over a period of years. The 
results are somewhat conflicting. For the most part 
these investigations have been concerned with direct 
prediction, that is, the prediction from one or more 
variables of success or failure in general scholarship or 
in specific subjects. More recently there has been 
greater concern with differential prediction or with the 
problem of determining whether a student is more 
likely to succeed in one subject or group of subjects 
than in another course or group of courses. 

Since applications of educational prognosis at the 
college level are treated under the head of student 
personnel work (q.v.), the following account is limited 
to certain general aspects. 

PREDICTION OF GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP. Numerous 
prognostic measures have been investigated in efforts to 
obtain accurate estimates of general (average) college 
scholarship. It is possible here only to summarize 
briefly the evidence regarding those factors that appear 
most promising for prognostic purposes. 

Intelligence or scholastic-aptitude tests. 
lems in education or psychology have received as much 
attention as that of the relation of intelligence of scho- 
lastic aptitude to college scholarship. Summaries by 
Kinney (66) (Table IV) and Segel (102) showed # 
median correlation of .44 between intelligence (as 
measured) and college scholarship. Up to 1934 these 
investigators found no trend indicating that the I 
intelligence tests result in higher correlation coefficier 
between the test scores and college marks than 4 
the earlier tests. Durflinger's summary (32) in le 
(Table IV) indicated a median correlation of .52 5 
tween intelligence-test scores and college marks. dics 
accounted for the higher correlations in recent Stu lo 
by noting that more of the factors present in scholas 
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TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES AND GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 
(ADAPTED FROM KINNEY AND DURFLINGER) 
(KINNEY) 
KIN 
ee টক UP TO 1923 (KINNEY) (KINNEY) (KINNEY)  (DURFLINGER) 
(ARMY) INCLUDING 1924-27 1928-31 TOTAL 1934-43 
PRE-ALPHA 
Over .14 1 1 2 
.70-.74 4 4 2 
.65-.69 1 Tf 3 5 15 2 
60-.64 9 7 13 29 3 
‘55-59 5 10 11 26 8 
50-.54 2 18 20 21 59 11 
45-49 1 31 20 35 86 12 
40-.44 2 29 23 30 82 5 
35.39 21 23 20 64 2 
30-.34 2 14 13 15 42 2 
25.29 1 12 7 14 33 
20-24 5 4 6 15 
AS=19 3 1 4 8 
10-14 5 1 6 
00.09 2 1 3 
N 12 165 132 177 474 47 
Md S51 436 440 445 440 520 
Q, 35 351 367 358 360 46l 
Q, 70 505 520 517 S14 550 
marks may now be measured by the newer intelligence of the distribution than for those near the center. For 


tests, since (a) college instructors may be using intel- 
ligence tests to assist them in marking practices and 
(b) college examinations may now measure more fac- 
tors related to intelligence than was formerly the case. 

Hartson and Sprow (49), on correlating a number of 
psychological tests with first-semester scholarship, 
noted that psychological-test scores predicted freshman 
scholarship better than they predicted total college 
scholarship. The Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion showed, for example, a correlation coefficient of 
+.50 with the one semester's work and a correlation 
of +.44 for seven semesters’ work. The closer rela- 
tionship found between freshman scholastic measures 
and intelligence-test scores than between senior scho- 
lastic measures and intelligence-test scores is noted in 
Other studies. After the freshman year, other factors 
Such as changing motivation, study habits, and selec- 
tion may account for the lower correlation between 
intelligence-test scores and scholastic success. 

Intelligence tests given in the elementary and second- 
Ary school appear to be approximately as valuable for 
predicting college success as do those given on entrance 
to college. Byrns and Henmon (16) found the correla- 
tion between intelligence quotients derived from tests 
Blven in grades 3 to 8 and scores on psychological tests 
Eiven at college entrance to be .81, or approximately 
the same as the relationship between scores on two dif- 
ferent intelligence tests given at the same time. Thom- 
Son (113) retested high-school pupils with the ACE 
Psychological Examination after two years, upon their 
entrance to college as freshmen. Correlations of +.567 
and +-.583 with college marks indicated that the test 
could have been administered in high school or college 
With similar results. 

Many investigators have noted that more accurate 
Prediction appears possible for students at the extremes 


example, Kirkpatrick and Rupp (67) ranked the stu- 
dents according to point-average and divided the range 
into quintile intervals. When the same kind of distri- 
bution was made for the scores on the intelligence tests, 
it was found that the percentages of cases where the 
standing in academic marks (point-average) agreed 
with the standing in mental-test scores varied from 58 
per cent in the fifth quintile interval to 20 per cent in 
the second. 

The studies reviewed indicate that, with the possible 
exception of students scoring in the upper or lower 
ranges of the distribution, it is hazardous to predict 
college success on the basis of an intelligence-test 
score alone. Accumulated evidence indicates that the 
degree of intelligence needed for success in college 
cannot be stated categorically. Hartson and Sprow 
(49) found that, while 80 per cent of the freshmen who 
had an IQ above 126 became seniors, 64 per cent of 
those with an IQ below 116 became seniors also. 
Traxler (117), after studying the scores of more than 
68,000 students in 323 colleges on the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination, found that colleges differ 
strikingly in selectivity and in the IQ's needed for ad- 
mission. Hence, the IQ of a student in the secondary 
school may furnish some evidence for guidance toward 
selecting a college. 

School marks. Many investigators report that high- 
school marks generally provide a more accurate basis 
for the prediction of college scholarship than do intel- 
ligence tests. In 1934, Segel’s summary (102) of studies 
of correlation between college scholarship and average 
high-school marks gives a median coefficient of .55, . 
Which is .11 higher than the median coefficient between 
intelligence tests and college scholarship. Smith (103), 
using previous records to estimate college success, 
found correlations between predicted grade-points and 
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grade-points actually earned for the third, fourth, and 
fifth semesters to be .63, .71, and .70 respectively. 
Smith noted that there was a tendency for any record 
to lose prognostic value after a year or two and that 
the best single indicator of scholastic success in any 
given semester is the previous semester's record. These 
findings have been confirmed by numerous studies. 

General-achievement tests.  General-achievement 
tests have been next to hign-school scholarship as a 
satisfactory basis for predicting college scholarship. 
Segel (102), grouping the results of many studies, re- 
ported a median correlation coefficient of .545 between 
general-achievement tests and college scholarship. 
Durflinger’s summary (32) showed a median correla- 
tion of .475. Since the number of studies summarized 
by the latter is small, the difference between the corre- 
lations is probably not significant. As the content of 
high-school curriculums undergoes reorganization, 
the correlation between comprehensive high-school 
achievement and college marks will probably decrease. 
For the present, it appears that a battery of achieve- 
ment tests will give a score that is almost as predictive 
of college scholarship as the accumulated high-school 
record. 

Patterns of high-school subjects. Douglass (27, 28) 
made available several summaries regarding the rela- 
tionship between patterns of high-school subjects and 
college scholarship. These summaries indicate that the 
relationship is negligible. Kronenberg (72) matched 
students in the General College of the University of 
Minnesota who were deficient in meeting admission re- 
quirements because they had not taken specified sub- 
jects in high school with students of equal ability who 
had met the requirements. He found that there was 
no significant difference between the college scholar- 
ship of the two groups. The Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association (5) indicates that 
the specific high-school subject-matter patterns re- 
quired by a large number of our colleges as pre- 
requisites to admission are not necessarily essential for 
the academic success of students. The study included 
1475 pairs of students, with the control group con- 
forming to conventional subject-matter patterns and 
the experimental group taking a program based on 
student needs. Follow-up in college showed that the 
experimental group, among other things, had earned a 
slightly higher total grade-point average and a higher 
percentage of nonacademic honors. There is, there- 
fore, little evidence to justify strict adherence to a 
specific pattern of high-school subjects as a basis for 
college admission. 

Age. There is some evidence of a relationship be- 
tween age and freshman scholastic success. Typical 
results, such as those of Dwyer (33), show a negative 
relationship between age and scholarship up to 21 as 
the age of college admission, and a positive trend 
beyond 21. When students enter college beyond the 
age of 21 they are more likely to succeed, just as 
those who enter at a very early age are more likely 
to succeed. This trend is more pronounced. for men 
than for women. 

Personality factors. The relationship between col- 
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lege scholarship and various personality traits, such 2s 
interests, attitudes, neurotic tendencies, and dominance 
and submission, is low. Jacobsen (60) obtained corre- 
lations of from .30 to .44 between interests and edu. 
cational abilities. Walters and others (121) developed 
subject-matter-interest scales which differentiated ob- 
jectively between major subject groups. Berdie (9) 
concluded that students’ satisfaction with their curricu- 
lums is slightly correlated with their academic achieve- 
ment (r = + .23), but that no single factor bears a 
high relationship to a student’s satisfaction with the 
curriculum. The results did not demonstrate that in- 
terest would or would not predict curriculum satisfac- 
tion. St. Clair (97) concluded that there is no linear 
relationship between personality traits and scholastic 
aptitude when personality is considered in separate 
traits, but that when personality was viewed as a whole, 
Or in profile, there was a definite relationship. He ob- 
tained a correlation of .40 between a profile indicating 
“withdrawal and scholastic aptitude.” Super (108) re- 
viewed 147 articles on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory and noted that, although occupational group 
differences were minor, those persons in work involving 
contact with individuals tend to be more dominant than 
those working with records. No differences reliable 
enough for individual guidance were reported. The 
research has revealed that the measures of scholarly 
interest may be useful supplementary prognostic 
devices. 

Persistence or drive appears to be associated with 
E00d scholarship. The relatively low correlations be- 
tween intelligence and scholarship are at times ac- 
counted for by the fact that mental tests do not take 
into consideration the individual's drive. Sappenfield 
(98) computed the Effort Index (EI) of 196 freshmen 
by dividing the average high-school mark of each stu- 
dent by his aptitude score (both being first expressed 
as standard scores). Correlations were computed be- 
tween first-year college marks and aptitude for sub- 
groups within various restricted ranges of El. Stu- 
dents with high E's were found to perform closely in 
accordance with aptitude (r = + .816 for a certain sub- 
group). He concluded that the accuracy of predicting 
college scholarship on the basis of high-school marks 
and aptitude scores may be improved by first excluding 
cases with low EI’s. The excluded cases would yo 
to be studied more exhaustively to get predic TA 
value. The research indicates that much of the ad- 
vantage of using an El in a prediction is lost on 
subgroups are utilized in accordance with Sappenficl 
procedure. In view of the fact that the BE 
scores are not significantly related to intelligence. 
scores, persistence (effort) measures should be Rs 
ful in predicting college success. This hypothes 
worthy of systematic investigation. 

The value of the personal-history blan Scott 
to prediction has not been clearly established. ] 
(100) concluded that the use of a personal-history ন 
in combination with intelligence-test scores and ce gs 
achievement-test scores did not reduce the he 
error of estimate sufficiently to warrant the use g 


Jank 
questionnaire in prediction. The value of the b 
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depends upon the way in which the information is col- 
lected and upon the situation. 

Prescott and Garretson (92) constructed a rating 
sheet for teachers to use in rating pupils on thirteen 
traits of character, health, background, and the like. 
They obtained correlations between these teachers’ rat- 
ings and average marks in the first semester of college 
of .64 for one group and .62 for another. Such rating 
sheets, when carefully employed, evidently are helpful. 

Using a modification of the Rorschach method, 
Munroe (87) explored a promising approach to a pre- 
diction of the academic performance of college stu- 
dents. A group method of administration, called the 
Rorschach Inspection Record, disregards the qualitative 
and intellectual features of the test performance and 
yields a quantitative or adjustment rating which can be 
obtained in from five to fifteen minutes for each stu- 
dent. Adjustment ratings were compared with scores 
on the ACE Psychological Examination as a means of 
predicting success in the first year of college. Scores 
on the psychological examination were more effective 
in predicting superior academic achievement, but the 
adjustment rating was much more successful in pre- 
dicting failure. Thompson (111), employing a slightly 
different form of the Rorschach method, obtained a 
correlation of .46 between quantitative scores and 
marks in psychology with aptitude held constant. By 
combining the aptitude and nonintellectual Rorschach 
factors, a correlation of .64 between aptitude and 
marks alone was brought up to .73. 

Adaptation of the Rorschach test to large-scale use 
is a recent development needing much further study. 
Although the test administered to groups and evaluated 
within a few minutes does not yield results equivalent 
to those expected from a full interpretation, experi- 
ments in several colleges suggest that the test in 
abridged form may be superior to other methods of 
quick assessment now available and that it could be 
used to advantage in the selection and handling of 
large groups. 

Combination of several factors. Numerous studies 
have demonstrated that a combination of several fac- 
tors may be considerably more valuable in predicting 
Eeneral scholarship than any single factor alone. Edds 
and McCall (34), employing a combination of average 
high-school marks, Otis Group Intelligence Test, and 
Cross English Test scores, obtained a multiple correla- 
tion of .81 with general scholarship. A study indicat- 
ing that nonverbal tests contribute to some extent to 
the prediction of point-hour ratio is reported by Heston 
(54), who used 17 performance tests along with the 
0.S.U. Psychological Examination. For the combina- 
tion of scores he found a multiple correlation of .65, 
with the point-hour ratio attained at the conclusion of 
the first quarter of college work. Douglass (26) re- 
ported the findings of a group of studies, conducted 
VET a six-year period at the University of Minnesota, 
Which were planned to indicate the relationships be- 
tween scholastic success and a number of variables. 
Douglass concluded that multiple coefficients of cor- 
relation between success and a combination of pre- 
dictive variables were higher and much more stable 
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from year to year than were zero order coefficients of 
correlation between single predictive variables and 
measures of scholastic success. 

These studies, and others of a similar nature, reveal 
that a combination of measures, particularly (a) high- 
school scholarship, (b) score on a general scholastic- 
aptitude test, and (c) score on an objective test of high- 
school achievement, provides the best basis for pre- 
dicting achievement in college. 

PREDICTION OF SCHOLARSHIP IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 
‘The accuracy of predicting success in specific subjects 
has been considered in many studies. Several types of 
measures have been used. Those occurring most fre- 
quently are (a) general mental tests, (b) general 
achievement tests, and (c) tests of specific traits, apti- 
tudes, or achievements. Segel (102) in summarizing 
the data bearing on this problem found that the cor- 
relations between general mental tests or general 
achievement tests and scholarship in specific subjects 
are lower than between those same tests and general 
college scholarship. Correlations between specific 
traits, aptitudes, or achievements and success in specific 
subjects are approximately the same as those between 
mental tests and general scholarship. Tests of specific 
aptitudes and achievements are best in predicting 
scholarship in specific college subjects, but the relation- 
Ships are not sufficiently high to make accurate pre- 
dictions regarding individual students. Segel’s sum- 
mary of predictive relationships in specific subjects or 
subject groups is reproduced as Table V. 


TABLE V 


SUMMARY TABLE OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOLARSHIP 
IN SPECIFIC COLLEGE SUBJECTS OR SUBJECT GROUPS AND 
CERTAIN PROGNOSTIC MEASURES 


GENERAL GENERAL TESTS OF SPECIFIC 
MENTAL ACHIEVEMENT TRAITS, APTITUDES, 
TESTS TESTS OR ACHIEVEMENTS 1 
Foreign language  .355 355 
French 322 365 47 
German 36 
Latin 41 
Spanish 225 
English 387 422 42 
Mathematics 355 465 42 
Science 45 
Exact science sls 
Biology 30 
Botany 42 
i 335 32 S51 
Physics 50 53 
Zodlogy *335 
Geology 40 
Social studies *33 ‘285 
Economics 34 48 
History 417 52 
Political science .265 “52 


1 Only tests which may be assumed to be prognostic of 
success in each of the subjects involved are summarized in 


this column. 
DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION. Many investigations 
have concentrated upon differential prediction or upon 
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the prediction of relative achievement in different sub- 
jects or curriculums. Many difficulties confront inves- 
tigators working on this aspect of the problem. The 
unreliability of college marks, differences in depart- 
mental standards and procedures, and the varying 
levels of ability of students who are attracted by dif- 
ferent departments—all serve to complicate the in- 
terpretation of results. Nevertheless distinct progress 
has been made and differential prediction now appears 
to offer some promising leads. 

Crawford (22), working with records of Yale stu- 
dents, attempted to differentiate between success in 
studies of the academic or arts type and those of a 
scientific or technical nature. Success in the former 
he regarded as indicating verbal ability and success in 
the latter, quantitative ability. Furthermore, he desig- 
nated success in English, history, and foreign languages 
as the criterion of verbal ability, and success in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, biology, and mechanical 
drawing as the criterion of quantitative ability. His 
predictive measures of verbal ability included (a) high- 
school marks, (b) the verbal section of the College En- 
trance Examination Board scholastic-aptitude test, and 
(c) the CEEB tests for the verbal subjects. As 
measures of quantitative ability he used (a) high-school 
marks, (b) the mathematical section of the scholastic- 
aptitude test, and (c) the CEEB tests for quantitative 
Subjects. From this evidence he predicted differences 
between performance in the verbal and quantitative 
criteria. He obtained a multiple correlation between 
actual and predicted differences in performance of .53. 
His results show that (a) 60 to 70 per cent of his pre- 
dictions were in a positive direction, (b) about 25 per 
cent were indeterminate, and (c) 4 to 8 per cent were 
negative or erroneous. 

Crawford’s results support the hypothesis that there 
are differential mental abilities at the college level. 
They also indicate that a major problem in such 
studies is the lack of adequate indices of variable ca- 
pacities that may be used in differential prediction. 
The best indices Crawford could find were the ma- 
terials of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
none of which correlates with freshman marks as 
highly as general high-school scholarship, which is not 
usable in differential prediction. Crawford and Burn- 
ham (23) further reported on the use of the Yale Ap- 
titude Battery in 1946. This report contains data from 
both civilian and navy V-12 students and is a con- 
tinuation of the earlier Yale reports. 

Crawford's findings were verified by Wolf (123), who 
Was able to forecast correctly the direction of differ- 
ences in performance of students at Yale in ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of his cases; 20 per cent fell 
into an indeterminate category; and 10 per cent con- 
tradicted the forecast. He found further that the in- 
dices of differential aptitude did not differentiate upper- 
class performance in verbal and quantitative fields and 
that the use of these indices was not warranted in the 
guidance of students into major fields of study. 

SUMMARY. The studies that have been made of 
measures for predicting college success indicate that, 
although high-school marks, achievement tests, and 
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mental tests are the best single predictors of Success, 
more valid predictions are obtained when these prog- 
nostic measures are used together or in combination 
with other measures. However, even the most effective 
of these combinations do not correlate closely enough 
with college success to enable a counselor to make indi- 
Vidual prediction with any degree of certainty for all 
Cases. When the Effort Index or some other measure 
of persistence is taken into account, the accuracy of 
the prediction for those who register fairly high is con- 
siderably increased. Among the reasons for the rather 
low accuracy of prediction are: (a) the low reliability 
of college marks; (b) failure to devise accurate measur- 
ing instruments of personality characteristics that con- 
tribute to college success; (c) the enormous variation 
in standards from one college to another. 

The counselor should give careful consideration to 
all the test results available, but he will do well to exer- 
cise caution in interpreting these results when predict- 
ing the degree of success the student will attain in 
college. 

Vocational prognosis. Tests are used in predicting 
Vocational success for two somewhat different pur- 
poses: (a) to determine the capabilities of an indi- 
vidual in order to provide him with vocational guid- 
ance and (b) to select one or more individuals from 
a group of candidates for a job. 

While the use of standardized psychological tests 
has frequently been shown to be helpful in providing 
Vocational guidance, there appears to be a need for 
tests constructed with regard to the qualifications re- 
quired for each specific job when the selection of the 
best candidate for a certain job is the purpose of the 
testing program. In general, the techniques found use- 
ful in educational prognosis have been found useful in 
Vocational prognosis. 

TRADES. Standardized tests of intelligence as well as 
those of mechanical and motor ability are widely used 
in predicting success in the trades. In selecting em- 
Ployees, these tests are often supplemented by others 
constructed with reference to the needs of the par- 
ticular job. The successful use of tests in selecting 
Army and Navy personnel for training courses during 
World War Il is proof of the value of using tests that 
closely follow the pattern of the job for which an in- 
dividual is being selected. yl 

The impressive volume of research done in the im- 
provement and application of techniques of selecting 
men for special training in the armed forces makes it 
impossible to summarize the material in this article. 
An overview of the general procedures used and the 
Success attained is given by Stalnaker (106), who con- 
cluded that much was gained through the use of selec 
tive procedures. 

Examples of well-known mechanical-ability tests are 
the following: ja BRED 
The, Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test is 2 
of simple mechanical objects, such as a bicycle ie 
which the subject is required to assemble within give 

time limits. 

The O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test presents 


pictorial and verbal material concerning the applica- 
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bility of tools and mechanical processes. 
relating to this material are in the form of multiple- 
choice and matching items. 

An example of one of the many manual-dexterity 
tests available is the O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test, 
which requires the subject to pick up three pins at a 
time and insert them into holes in a metal plate. The 
score is based upon the time needed to fill 100 holes. 

The use of batteries of tests, including standardized 
tests of mechanical ability and mechanical aptitude, 
has been reported by numerous investigators. The use- 
fulness of individual tests has varied considerably, as is 
indicated in the study of Otis (89), who found that cor- 
relations between the test scores and such criteria as 
production record and supervisors’ ratings ranged from 
—.31 to +.46. Many investigators, however, using 
batteries of tests, have reported substantial multiple 
correlations between the test scores and supervisors’ 
ratings. 

CLERICAL AND SALES OCCUPATIONS. Both general 
and specific tests have been tsed in the prediction of 
aptitude for clerical occupations. ‘The general tests are 
very similar to measures of verbal intelligence. The 
specific tests attempt to measure unique traits that are 
indicative of ability to do clerical work, such as stenog- 
raphy, filing, accounting, and the like. Some typical 
tests of clerical aptitude are the following: 

The Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 
involves number and name comparison and is prog- 
nostic of a wide range of clerical tasks. It has been 
found to be most valid for the lower levels of routine 
Work. 

The National Institute of Industrial Psychology Test 
has seven parts: oral instructions, classification, arith- 
metic, copying, checking, filing, and problems. The 
problems are similar to those appearing in intelligence 
examinations. 

The Scott Company File Clerk’s Test is a fifteen- 
minute examination which has been used as a general 
clerical test. It consists of six subtests: number check- 
ing, name checking, alphabetical filing, numerical filing, 
topical filing, and paragraph comprehension. 

O’Rourke’s Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade, 
consists of two parts: a reasoning and a clerical- 
problems test. The tasks are related to a wide variety 
Of clerical jobs. 

The success attending the use of numerous clerical- 
aptitude tests has varied considerably. In many cases 
a low correlation was found between the test scores 
and the criteria set up, which usually included produc- 
tion records and supervisors’ ratings. The tests did not 
always discriminate between successful and unsuccess- 
ful workers to a degree that was of practical value to 
the employer. ‘The favorable results obtained through 
the use of these same tests by other investigators in 
other situations indicate that the difficulty lies in finding 
a test that will measure the aptitude needed for a 
specific job. The variety of situations under which 
employees work and the differences in job require- 
ments indicate that efficiency in predicting success in 
jobs will not be attained until business and industrial 


Organizations employ expert advice in constructing 
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tests that are designed to meet the needs of cach 
specific organization. 

As pointed out by Garrett (39), an employer who 
wishes to select a group of employees from a large 
number of candidates can select the best ten or fifteen 
men fairly well from the group available by using apti- 
tude tests, but an employer who wants to predict the 
probable achievement of a given individual on the basis 
of his test score may get results that are little better 
than those given by chance. 

Some typical coefficients of correlation between 
clerical-aptitude tests and a criterion based upon pro- 
duction records or work samples are given by Ghiselli 
(43) in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF VALIDITY OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
GENERAL CLERICAL BATTERY WITH THAT OF THE MINNESOTA 
VOCATIONAL TEST FOR CLERICAL WORKERS FOR SEVERAL 
CLERICAL GROUPS 


CLERICAL GROUPS NUMBER TEST 1* TEST 2 


Adding machine operators 26 
Bookkeepers, machine operators 52 12 05 
Calculating machine operators 80 
Card punch machine operators 121 *39 35 
Calculator, key-actuated, operators 81 64 40 


Coding clerks (Sample 1) 98 48 46 
(Sample 2) 42 39 337 
Hand transcribers 62 20 29 


= Employment Service General Clerical Battery. 
b Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. 


Garrett (39) and other investigators have noted that 
tests should not be the sole means of selecting or 
assigning employees. A careful evaluation of the ex- 
perience and the occupational history plus interview 
data should be obtained and considered along with the 
results of the aptitude tests. 

Lennon and Baxter (76) stated that several aspects of 
clerical work, such as speed, amount, and understand- 
ing of the work, were found to be predictable on the 
basis of aptitude tests, but accuracy of performance 
and personality factors necessary to satisfactory on- 
the-job performance could not be judged by these 
measures. 

Blum (13) noted that tests of manual dexterity did 
not differentiate between satisfactory and less satis- 
factory permanently employed and seasonally em- 
ployed groups of department-store wrappers and pack- 
ers. He concluded that manual dexterity, as measured 
by the tests used, was not a selective factor in depart- 
ment-store wrappers. With packers the relatively gross 
movements had some discriminating values in the 
initial adjustment to the job but differences tended to 
disappear. - 

Davidson (25) reported, after studying the use of 
several general-ability and aptitude tests to find which 
gave better prediction of future success in clerical 
work, that mental-alertness tests correlated higher with 
supervisors’ ratings and with “promotability” than did 
the clerical-aptitude tests used. 

“Hay and Blakemore (51) reported a significant dif- 
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ference favoring an experienced group, which had had 
one year or more of clerical experience, over an inex- 
perienced group, when the Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers was used to test the two groups. 
Hay (50) also found that a battery of three tests cor- 
related .70 with a criterion of speed of posting by 
machine bookkeepers who had been 8 months or more 
on the job. This battery correctly predicted 91 per 
cent of the better operators and 72 per cent of the 
poorer ones. 

That permanent clerical interest may have little rela- 
tionship to success in clerical occupations was indicated 
by Klugman (68). He found that there was no sta- 
tistically significant difference between extreme groups 
for each of the prognostic measures investigated (IQ, 
school marks, clerical proficiency, and typing) and 
permanent clerical interest. 

Although the satisfactory prediction of on-the-job 
success in clerical occupations has been far from 
assured, the research indicates that there is promise of 
Substantial benefits to business and industrial organiza- 
tions through the use of clerical-aptitude tests designed 
to meet the needs of specific organizations. 

Research summarized by Kornhauser and Schultz 
(69) indicates that efforts to construct any one test that 
will measure “general sales ability” have been unsuc- 
cessful. The qualities required for successful salesman- 
Ship vary with the nature of the selling job required. 
‘The use of carefully selected standardized psychologi- 
cal tests is most helpful when other selection methods, 
including carefully planned interviews and interviewers’ 
rating scales, are also employed. 

Flemming and Flemming (37) in summarizing the 
research in this field have described the following five 
elements of sound method observed in studies dealing 
with the improvement of salesmen-selection: 

1. The standardized psychological tests used should 
be carefully selected and interpreted in relation to the 
requirements of the particular job under consideration. 

2. Consideration must be given to the nature of the 
specific sales operation involved. 

3. Criteria of sales performance should be carefully 
established. 

4. Psychological tests should not be the sole in- 
struments for the selection of salesmen. 

5. Procedures found valid for one group of salesmen 
should be tried out with subsequent groups before 
being accepted as sound. 

Flemming and Flemming used six standardized psy- 
chological tests, analyzed the results quantitatively, and 
considered the patterns of test scores in relation to the 
patterns needed for the particular jobs concerned. 
Data presented for a group of 348 salesmen, employed 
by six sales organizations, showed that 80.6 per cent of 
the salesmen judged by the test analysis to be satis- 
factory were also estimated as satisfactory by company 
executives. 

PROFESSIONAL APTITUDES. As the professions repre- 
sent the vocational goals of many students who lack the 
necessary ability to succeed, there is a need for aptitude 
tests which will enable a counselor to give more definite 
information to individuals contemplating a professional 


career. Accurate prediction of those most likely to be 
Successful in a given profession is hindered by the 
difficulty of obtaining criteria of success with which to 
validate the aptitude tests designed for that purpose. 
As the difficulty of securing a Satisfactory on-the-job 
criterion has, to date, apparently been insurmountable, 
the aptitude tests in use have been validated with 
criteria based upon different measures of Success in 
training courses, usually first-year grade-point averages, 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the results 
Obtained are often similar to those obtained in predict- 
ing success in college courses outside of the professions, 
Generally it has been shown that while aptitude tests 
are of some value in guiding students who wish to enter 
the professions and also in selecting students who are 
likely to succeed in the training courses, they cannot be 
relied upon to any great extent. The following are 
examples of results obtained from the research in 
several professional fields. 

Medicine. The medical schools have rigorous stand- 
ards of scholarship and personal characteristics that 
are used as criteria of selection. In addition to other 
criteria the Association of American Medical Colleges 
has been using the Moss Medical Aptitude Test. Moss 
(86) succeeded in predicting 44 per cent of the failures 
by means of this test in one study, but the same 
criterion would have excluded 25 per cent of those who 
attained high average marks. Herrmann (52) stated 
that a medical aptitude test had predictive value, 
but concluded that all admission factors should be 
weighed carefully, with aptitude score considered as 
only one of a number of criteria. Stuit (107) found 
that the correlation between the Moss Medical Apti- 
tude Test scores and success in medicine, as measured 
by first-year marks, was .226 for one group of 142 
students and .316 for another group of 382 students. 
He concluded that the total science grade-point average 
Was associated more closely (r = .465) with success in 
medical school than was the score on the aptitude test. 
Turner (118) concluded that a good predictive com- 
bination for medical-school success was a medical- 
aptitude test, the record in premedical work, and evi- 
dence from essay-type exercises. fj 

Dentistry. In dentistry the research evidence in- 
dicates that although aptitude tests are helpful in 
predicting success in first-year dental courses, better 
prediction may be based upon predental scholarship. 
Smith (104) considered that the most effective methods 
of predicting success in dental courses involve com- 
bined use of tests of scholastic aptitude, mechanical 
and manual abilities, and vocational interest, along 
with predental records. Douglass and McCullough 
(30) reported that predental honor-point ratio was 
found to be the best single predictor of first-year 
dentistry status. When this measure was combin 
with vocabulary scores on the IJowa Dental Qualifying 
Examination, Mechanical Judgment B of the same test, 
and the Minnesota Metal Filing Test, a correlation 
‘652 was obtained with first-year dental honor-poin' 
ratio. ted 
Engineering. None of the studies reviewed repo 
a criterion based upon on-the-job engineering Success 
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for validating tests purporting to measure aptitude for 
engineering. The criteria actually used in each case 
have been based upon success in training programs, 
usually consisting of grade-point averages for the 
course or part of the course. As might be expected 
when using this type of criterion, first-semester marks 
are found to yield high correlations with success on the 
course as a whole. Brush (15) reported a correlation 
of .84 between first-semester marks and the total 
engineering-college record. He found that single tests 
of mechanical aptitude yielded relatively low predic- 
tive value of final scholastic average, the correlations 
ranging from .17 to .58, but that when the tests were 
used as a battery multiple correlations of .54 and .61 
were obtained. Lawshe and Thornton (73), using a 
battery of eight tests, found a predicted grade-point 
average correlation of .82 with actual grade-point 
average. They reported an error within .35 of a grade- 
point for 88 per cent of the cases. 

Griffin and Borow (44) have reported on a test of 
aptitude for engineering and physical science, the scores 
on which, when correlated with the average course 
marks in all subjects of the academic technical-training 
situation, yielded a correlation coefficient of .73 for 
males and .65 for females. 

Laycock and Hutcheon (74) obtained the following 
correlations between tests given an engineering class 
during freshman year and average marks obtained 
during that year: American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, .34; Cox mechanical-aptitude 
tests (models), .16; a paper formboard test, .25; 
physical-science interest (Thurstone), .26. A selection 
from this group of tests gave a multiple correlation of 
66 with the criterion. The correlation with last-year 
high-school marks was .61. 

The rather low correlations between interest and 
achievement have been noted in the field of engineering 
as in other fields. Holiday (55), in studying the use of 
Psychological tests in engineering industries, stated that, 
during a period of four and one half years, tests of 
special ability were more effective in the prediction of 
engineering success than tests of intelligence. 

Law. Rather than attempting to use success in 
practicing law as a criterion, the investigators in the 
field have used the average mark in law courses as the 
basis for investigating the validity of aptitude tests in 
this area. 

Adams (3) summarized correlations for several legal- 
aptitude tests. These tests attempt to measure certain 
intellectual characteristics that are considered to be 
essential to the study of law. ‘The Ferson and Stod- 
dard Law Aptitude Examination, for example, is de- 
signed to measure capacity for accurate recall, com- 
prehension of passages read, ability to reason by 
analogy, ability to reason analytically, and skill in pure 
logic. The correlation of scores on this test with first- 
Semester law marks (1935-37) was .46. Correlations 
for other legal-aptitude tests with first-year law marks 
Were somewhat higher: Yale Legal Aptitude Test 
(1931-37), .51; California Legal Aptitude Test, .60 
(average); University of Michigan Legal Aptitude Test 
(1940), .60; Towa Legal Aptitude Test, .48 to .76. 


Adams concluded that the TJowa test showed promise as 
a predictive index of scholastic success in first-year 
law. He noted that of the predictive measures other 
than the legal-aptitude test, the total prelaw grade-point 
average appeared to constitute the best single index of 
success in first-year law, yielding a correlation co- 
efficient of .67 with the criterion. Douglass, Luker, 
and Lovegren (29) also reported that prelegal college 
work was the best predictor of law-school success. 

Properly:weighted combinations of scores on legal 
aptitude tests and total prelaw grade-point averages are 
reported by many investigators to be the best quantita- 
tive index of success in first-year law, multiple cor- 
relations ranging from .57 to .78. 

As in other professional fields, the importance of 
personality factors to success in law cannot be de- 
termined until more reliable criteria of success are o0b- 
tainable. 

Nursing. Douglass and Merrill (31) reported that a 
combination of high-school percentile rank and Moss 
Nursing Aptitude Test scores yielded a multiple cor- 
relation of .75 with success in the school of nursing. 
These authors found that a combination of these two 
tests, plus the Cooperative General Science Test (Part 
I) and the Douglass-Gordon Fraction Test, yielded 
scores which correlated .77 with success in the nurses’ 
training course. Crider (24) reported that tests of ad- 
justment and of interest added little in predicting 
success in a curriculum for nurses. He concluded that 
selection should be left to clinical interviews, whereby 
each girl's application is evaluated individually. He 
noted that the ability to compensate for revealed de- 
ficiencies must not be overlooked. 

PREDICTION OF TEACHING SUCCESS. The most com- 
monly used procedure for investigating prognosis in 
this area is the computation of coefficients of correla- 
tion between selected factors and measures of teaching 
success. Correlations vary considerably as noted in 
the following examples reported in various studies: 
practice teaching, .06 to .81; mental ability, .17 to .61; 
age, .01 to .34; experience, .10 to .39; high-school 
marks, .08 to .77; personality, .25 to .83; scholarship in 
college, .15 to .72. No single factor can be used 
successfully as a predictor. A more promising ap- 
proach appears to be the use of several factors which 
may be both prognostic and differential. See ‘TEACHER 
EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE SELECTION; TEACHING 
COMPETENCIES. 

PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND ART. Objec- 
tive testing in music has trailed that in other fields. 
Several prognostic tests have been developed which 
attempt to measure musical talent in terms of sensory 
elements. Two of them (Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talent and Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests) have received 
major attention in the work of investigators. These 
investigators have studied such tests for prognosis of 
musical ability, the relation of intelligence to musical 
achievement, relationship of test scores to teachers’ 
ratings, and related topics. In most cases they have re- 
ported both reliability and validity to be low. 

Bienstock (10) found the Kwalwasser-Dykema tests 
too unreliable for individual prediction of success in 
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music courses at the high-school level. Intelligence 
quotient, elementary-school average, and age gave 
coefficients of correlation of substantial size with marks 
in theory and coefficients of negligible size with marks 
in instrumental and orchestral proficiency. Marks in 
theory yielded a correlation of .71 with academic 
average but showed practically no relationship to 
Success in instrumental performance or in orchestral or 
choral work. Apparently the study of musical theory 
is largely an academic subject and calls for many of the 
same general abilities as other academic subjects. 

Taylor (110), in an extensive study at the college 
level, employing the Seashore tests as well as the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema tests, found neither battery of 
Sufficient predictive power to be used by itself for 
guidance purposes. Coefficients of correlation between 
intelligence-test scores and music-test scores were no 
greater than .38. Other reported correlations have 
ranged from .01 to .58. When intelligence-test scores 
were related to estimates of professional success, a co- 
efficient of .50 was obtained. Evidence in Taylor’s 
study tends to support the conclusions of others that 
professors’ judgments of a student’s ability are fairly 
reliable indices of his subsequent success as a pro- 
fessional musician. 

Although the number of studies of prognosis in the 
field of art has been few, several important aptitude 
tests have been developed recently which should 
facilitate prognostic studies in the future. A test by 
Varnum (119) has exercises on color memory, tone 
graduations, proportioning, static balance, rhythmic 
balance, feeling for geometric form, and creative im- 
agination. The Meier Art Test, I, Art Judgment, is the 
Successor to the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test. 
Administration and scoring have been simplified, and 
the old norms are applicable. 

Mitchell (84) developed a Drawing Aptitude Test to 
measure visualizing ability, three-dimensional thinking, 
and skill in using the drawing pencil. Scores correlated 
+86 with mechanical-drawing marks for 528 students 
in seventh to tenth grades. 

Barrett (8) applied a battery of tests of art judgment, 
interests, and mechanical ability to students in a liberal 
arts college. She was able to differentiate between a 
group of 40 art majors and a group of control students 
with 85 per cent accuracy. No differences were found 
in intelligence scores. The results may have been 
affected by the fact that the test battery was ad- 
ministered after the art students were engaged in their 
Courses. 

Several studies have dealt with the search for crucial 
traits. ‘The most important of these is probably the 
over-all study and review by Meier (82). He concluded 
that artistic aptitude rests upon the possession of six 
factors: manual skill or craftsman ability, energy out- 
put and perseverence in its discharge, general and 
esthetic intelligence, perceptual facility, creative im- 
agination, and esthetic judgment. 

Vocational interests. Although a number of devices 
are now available for evaluating interest, of which the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank is probably the most 
widely known, the value of these instruments for pre- 


dicting vocational and scholastic success appears to be 
limited. Berdie (9) found a correlation of .13 

the scores on the engineers’ key of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the honor-point ratio of 154 
engineering students. With relation to the prediction 
of scholastic achievement, Reed (93) concluded that the 
Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule, when included 
in college-entrance tests, revealed few significant rela- 
tionships to scholastic achievement. Fransden and 
Hadley (38) found a correlation of .13 between Scores 
on a radio-interest test given to Navy and Marine 
recruits and their average achievement in a radio 
course. Crider (24) reported that tests of interest con- 
tributed little in predicting success in a curriculum for 
training nurses. Seagoe (101) stated that tests of in- 
terest and attitudes were ineffective in predicting teach- 
ing success. 

Findings reported by Klugman (68) indicate that a 
change in interest may be one reason for the apparently 
low correlation between interest and achievement. ‘He 
found significant gains in scores on the clerical-interest 
scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank when 
students were tested at the beginning and again at the 
end of a year of commercial schooling. 

Prediction of personal and social adjustment. At- 
tempts to judge and predict the ability of the individual 
to make personal and social adjustments are numerous. 
The research on the relationships of physical traits to 
Psychological factors, such as intellect, personality, and 
temperament, has, in general, revealed extremely low 
positive correlations. None of these has been large 
enough to be of value in prognosis. Paterson (90) has 
made an excellent summary of the literature. His 
analysis indicates that there are either negative or only 
slight relationships between mentality and such factors 
as gross physical anatomy, size and shape of the head, 
height and weight, and physiological development 
measured in terms of pubescence. The elaborate 
schemes of Kretschmer (71) and others who have tried 
to explain temperament and personality on the basis of 
body build and physical stigmata have proved to be 
relatively worthless as predictive devices. pl 

There has also been much interest in physiological 
and biochemical measures of personality. Although 
the results give some promise from the standpoint of 
prognosis, they have not as yet been tested thoroughly 
enough to be used in individual prediction. Great care 
needs to be taken in applying such measures. The 
interpretations can be made only by individuals ade- 
quately trained in these fields. 

Paper-and-pencil and performance tests have Fe 
peared in great numbers. Following an 0) 
review of the evidence concerning them, Symonds on 
pointed out that conduct seems to be very spec ly 
If the same tests are repeated under similar CONC 
the correlations range in the .70’s. If the fin 
only slightly altered, the correlation between fp 
similar tests drops markedly. If the situation 
radically changed, the correlation drops to about Re 
These low correlations are reflected in relations W. b 

has {> imating 
outside criteria that have been used in estima! 
¢ fore Are 
prognostic value of the tests. The results there 
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most disconcerting; on tests designed to measure the 
same traits they may be wholly different. 

Recent reviews of personality scales by Traxler (116) 
and of attitude questionnaires by McNemar (80) show 
that their use in guidance programs and for predictive 

urposes is still limited. New inventories such as the 
Cornell and Minnesota Multiphasic questionnaires have 
been used in occupational adjustment and clinical 
diagnosis, and in distinguishing between good and poor 
students. Further research needs to be done on the 
construction, validation, and use of these instruments. 

Examples of extensive investigations on the develop- 
ment and application of measures of deceit and charac- 
ter are those by Hartshorne and May (47) and Hart- 
shorne, May, and Shuttleworth (48). In their studies 
on the organization of character they used three criteria 
for evaluating the measures of this factor: (a) teacher 
and pupil ratings of reputation, (b) a series of 100 
character portraits graded by competent persons, and 
(c) measures of consistency of behavior. General 
“character integration,” they found, correlated .44 with 
the average of 23 tests, .40 with reputation, and .34 
with the character portraits. These correlations coming 
out of a thorough analysis of the problem tend to be 
even lower than the relationships between intelligence 
and scholarship. While indicating measures that may 
be useful for groups, they are not sufficiently depend- 
able to be used in individual prediction. The two most 
promising devices growing out of these studies are 
ratings and tests of conduct, knowledge, and opinion. 

The use of projective techniques for the prediction 
Of social and personal adjustment has increased greatly 
during the past few years. The two most widely used 
instruments have probably been the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test, which has appeared in a variety of forms, 
and the Thematic Apperception Test. The Rorschach 
method has established itself as one of the better 
clinical methods for understanding personality, but its 
application has probably gone beyond the limits of the 
basic research done on the instrument and there is an 
Unwholesome tendency for untrained personnel to 
attempt its administration and interpretation. Faterson 
and Klopfer (36) have reviewed psychologists’ opinions 
On the value of the Rorschach test, and Balken (7) 
has summarized certain of the studies done on the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 

Critical appraisal, The great volume of research 
concerned with prognosis points up accomplishments 
Which have definite value for education but which at 
the same time pose many problems. There are several 
results that are worth noting. 

1. There has been progress in the use of analytical 
and statistical techniques, and the social significance of 
the Tesults Obtained from using these procedures is 
receiving more emphasis. Several studies, for example, 
have pointed out that such concepts as reliability and 
Validity are relative and not absolute and that change 
Of place and time may alter the stability and accuracy 
Of a predictive instrument. 

RS In general, tests of intelligence, achievement, apti- 
SES and personality have been improved in Scope. 
ies show that they have value as aids to prediction 
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but that none, in themselves, can be used with a high 
degree of confidence. 

3. More use is ocing made of clinical data for 
prognostic purposes. Although much of this kind of 
material needs further evaluation and validation, it has 
practical value and is an excellent source for formulat- 
ing hypotheses for further research. 

4. Much work has been done on the problem of 
differential prediction and the study of behavior pat- 
terns. More recognition is being given to the many 
factors which affect results, both in terms of diagnosis 
of present behavior and prediction of future behavior. 

5. New techniques and instruments have appeared 
which show considerable promise. Representative of 
these are the procedures developed through factor 
analysis and the projective instruments utilized in the 
study of personality. 

A number of critical comments are also indicated; 
they should be carefully considered by both the stu- 
dents doing research in the field and persons applying 
the results of such research. 

1. There is a continued tendency to be overenthusi- 
astic about a new measure that shows promise and to 
use it beyond its limitations, as has been done with the 
Rorschach materials. 

2. Many of the instruments being used are being 
applied with little or no recognition of their declared 
limitations. This is indicated in instances where in- 
dividual behavior is predicted on the basis of a test 
whose reliability and validity warrant its use only with 
group predictions. In many cases errors of measure- 
ment are entirely overlooked or forgotten. 

3. The validating criteria for the behavior being 
predicted and the criteria for the trends being analyzed 
in many instances are none too definite. This has re- 
sulted in many of the aptitude measures yielding poor 
results. More success has been achieved in predicting 
success in specific jobs when the essentials of the job 
can be clearly defined. Generalities such as success, 
adjustment, happiness, and the like need to be specified 
in terms of specific situations if present methods are to 
yield more fruitful results. 

4. Although there has been increasing interest, there 
is probably too little concern with patterns and com- 
posites of abilities, interests, and other characteristics. 
Much of the work to date on ability patterns is highly 
theoretical and has been concerned with isolation of 
traits. This work is essential, and its status reveals that 
much more needs to be done before effective ap- 
plication of the instruments resulting from it can be 
made. More studies like those reported from Yale 
University should be initiated. 

5. There has been too little concern with follow-up 
of prediction. This is particularly true in terms of 
studies that purport to get at the inherent factors in 
success and failure, job adjustment, and the like. The 
accuracy of predictions needs to be more closely 
checked by investigation of actual later behavior. 

6. Intergroup and interpersonal relationships, as 
they contribute to probable behavior, have not received 
enough emphasis. The projective techniques and socio- 
metric measures give some hope for this area. 
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7. Predictions of educational success are still largely 
designed in terms of achievement in the subjects of the 
traditional school curriculum. The studies in this area 
have tended to minimize the importance of individual 
and personal factors. 

Although there are many gaps yet to be filled in and 
many more scientific studies are needed, on the whole 
considerable progress continues to be made in prog- 
nosis. Research workers are becoming more and 
more aware of the problems that must be solved if 
future progress is to be made. With the development 
of new techniques and procedures, there is favorable 
indication that basic research may more and more be 
able to keep pace with the demands for its application. 

Needed research. The status of research in prog- 
nosis shows that the problems apparent ten years ago 
Still persist as major ones. Others have appeared. 
There is definite need for: (a) more valid and reliable 
measures, particularly of personality factors that seem 
to play a large part in the success of the individual; 
(b) comprehensive follow-up studies over a period of 
years and further analysis of cumulative records on file 
in many schools; (c) studies of factors that enter into 
satisfactory occupational adjustment as well as edu- 
cational, personal, and social adjustment; (d) further 
investigations of prognostic value of ability patterns 
and differential prognosis; (e) continuous studies of 
occupational trends and the changing requirements 
concerning human qualifications in relation to the 
trends; (f) studies of types of composite ability 
possessed by a given individual and the relationship of 
these to various types of jobs; (2) analysis of group- 
action skills and processes involved in various en- 
deavors so that prediction may be made on the basis 
Of process rather than content achievement; (A) studies 
Of the competencies involved in various fields of work 
and the development of operational definitions of 
measures of success; (i) appraisal of personal-history 
data to determine specific factors of greatest predictive 
Value. These are only representative of the problems 
that require further study. Many additional leads will 
be discovered by the investigator when he examines 
any one of these areas intensely. 

LEo F. CAIN 
JoHN U. MIcHAELIS 
ALVIN C. EURICH, 1941 Edition 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Progressive educa- 
tion is primarily a philosophy of life, including edu- 
cation as one instrument for the realization of this 
philosophy. Its basic philosophic orientation is prag- 
matism, or the philosophy of experimentalism, elabo- 
rated by Dewey and interpreted by Kilpatrick, Bode, 
Raup, and Childs. The keynote of experimentalism is 
the belief that the good life is most fully realized when 
maximum individual and social growth is taking place 
through the continuous process of reconstructing ex- 
perience. See also PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

Since it is a philosophy, progressive education is 
concerned with all aspects of individual and community 
growth, and therefore it taps a broad area of research 
not necessarily directed at the formulation of an edu- 
cational program but exceedingly significant for guid- 
ing educational processes. The scope of this research 
may be indicated by noting four major fields: (a) 
nature of the individual, (b) learning, (c) social cul- 
tures, and (d) method. ) 

Nature of the individual. Biology, endocrinology, 
physiology, neurology, anthropology, psychology (in- 
cluding mental hygiene, psychiatry, and analysis), nutri 
tion, medicine, and all other fields yielding information 
about the growth needs of the human individual have 
been tapped by progressive education for significant 
factors that should bear upon educational planning. 
Results of research in these fields are summarized under 
other heads, especially CHILD DEVELOPMENT, MENTAL 
HYGIENE, and PERSONALITY. However, certain com- 
ments are pertinent here. 

‘The biologists’ emphasis on the organic nature ৰ 
experience gave root to the progressives’ stress on 
ing all factors in child life into account when de he 
with the child. The biologists’ optimism about ie 
capacity of the individual to grow when provided he 
an optimum environment (12, 13) made the prog 
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optimum growth. The deterministic view Te ar 
mental development has been further GRA 31, 
studies of the constancy of the IQ (e.¢. 4, 5, 31, 3% 
38). The role of endocrine glands in bebavior 
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caused progressives to look to careful physical exam- 
inations for behavior misfits and those having learning 
difficulties. Cannon's classic work, Bodily Changes in 
Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage (6), brought sharply to 
attention the relation between strong emotion and be- 
havior. This was followed some years later by Pres- 
cott's Emotion and the Educative Process (27), which 
summarized studies of emotions as they relate to the 
educational process. These studies have given scientific 
background for progressive contentions that the best 
education is built on sound emotional lives. 

Early progressive leaders based their concept of 
readiness on Thorndike’s laws of learning (see 15). 
Lashley’s studies of the functions of brain areas (20) 
cast strong doubt on the efficacy of drill methods 
posited on the preferred-path-SR-bond psychology or 
earlier faculty psychologies and indicated that learning 
is a function of the whole brain. Other studies of 
brain function tend to support the progressives’ repudi- 
ation of drill for drill’s sake and the study of subjects 
like Latin and mathematics, for the “mind training" 
they were reputed to yield. Brain-function studies and 
studies of emotion support progressive advocacy of 
learning when readiness is established, when emotional 
tone is good, and in an environment conducive to 
happiness and wholehearted interest. 

As psychology took cognizance of other aspects of 
individual growth and development, progressive educa- 
tion incorporated the results of the researches. Gestalt 
psychology’s emphasis (see 17) on wholeness, on aware- 
ness of all factors that simultaneously affect learning 
(earlier called “concomitant learning” by Kilpatrick), 
and on insight gave increased strength to progressive 
demands for good environment and for allowing chil- 
dren to deal with active problem-solving situations in 
Which insight could develop. 

Psychiatry and Freudian analysis, in the 1930's, gave 

still deeper root to progressive concern about the emo- 
tional life of the child and strengthened the concern 
of progressives about the home life of the child and 
the schools close relations with parents. The studies 
Of adolescents by Zachry and others for the Prog- 
ressive Education Association’s Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum have pointed out the 
areas in curriculum work and guidance in which 
analytic concepts have significant bearing (see 28, 
also 33). 
Et A number of researches in medicine and particularly 
in nutrition have affected progressive practices. A 
more leisurely, less tense day with regular rest periods 
is indicated by medical studies of fatigue and studies of 
growth. More attention to diet has followed dis- 
closures about the nutritional status of our children. 
Provisions for out-of-door play, adequate sun exposure, 
Physical examinations, and nursing and medical serv- 
ice have grown in school practice as research has indi- 
cated their necessity. 

. Comparative anthropology has underwritten progres- 
Sive belief in the capacity of people of all races, colors, 
and nationalities to grow in health, knowledge, Wis- 
dom, and capacity to conduct themselves as citizens of 
a democracy. Boas (3), Herskovits (11), Klineberg 


(16), and others have shown the changes, even in bony 
structure, produced by changes in environment. 

Child-development research bears special relation- 
ship to the development of progressive education. 
Early successes in translating knowledge of nutrition, 
health care, rest, parent relationships, and emotional 
life came from child-development centers specializing 
primarily in growth of the young child. Piaget in 
Paris called attention to the growth in language and 
ideas in the first seven years of life (26). Nursery 
schools organized in connection with child-develop- 
ment research, such as those at California, Cornell, 
Towa, Teachers College, and Yale, and experimental 
kindergarten-primary units have developed techniques 
based on a broader knowledge of the growth and de- 
velopment needs of the young child. Educational 
techniques growing out of nursery-school, kindergarten, 
and primary experiences were carried on into the 
elementary years and still later into high schools. 
Much child-development research of the 1930's was 
concerned with adolescent growth and problems. This 
research tended to emphasize the need to carry 
throughout the school years the freedom, responsibil- 
ity, activity, choice, and self-discipline characteristic of 
the progressive elementary school. More emphasis on 
the provision of adequate family-life education, sex 
instruction, and understanding of human relations 
brings progressive education into line with results of 
studies showing needs in these areas. 

Learning. In the progressive philosophy growth 
and learning are synonymous. This gives major sig- 
nificance to studies of learning. At first progressive- 
education techniques were built upon the concept of 
learning as expressed by Thorndike’s laws of learn- 
ing—treadiness, exercise, and effect. The value of exer- 
cise was readily admitted but only as the child was 
ready for the learning, and the effect was to further 
the child’s desire for more learning. This led to studies 
in which efforts were made to locate ages of readiness 
(e.g. 2, 10, 14, 36). Washburne (36) studied large 
numbers of children to determine optimum mental ages 
when they would be “ready” for given arithmetical 
operations. Results of such studies were averages, 
thus promulgating defects of all averages, pushing up 
those not ready, pulling down those long since ready. 
Later studies yielded broader concepts of readiness in 
terms of an individual's emotional life, his physical 
condition, his complete environment, and his human 
relationships as well as his intellectual acumen. For 
example, Langer (18, 19) showed that individuals have 
unique systems of organizing their learning and that 
the imposition of standardized teaching methods may 
run counter to the individual's optimum learning 
methods. 

Lashley’s studies, mentioned earlier, indicated that 
learning is a function of the whole brain. Lewin’s 
studies (21) indicated that emotional frustration reduces 
learning capacity, and studies at Yale (May, Dollard, 
and others) revealed that conscious or unconscious 
emotional tension and frustration reduce capacity to 
learn and predispose the individual in his attitude to 
learning anything new in the field in which the trau- 
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matic experience occurred. Gestalt studies of learning 
stressed a progressive belief that odors, sounds, tem- 
perature sensations, and all seemingly extraneous sen- 
sory experiences register to some degree in a learning 
situation. Gestalt psychology (q.v.) also emphasized 
the vital concept of learning through insight into the 
many factors in a situation, not by false singling out of 
disassociated strands of experience. 

Psychiatric and analytic concepts based primarily on 
research in case studies revealed that learning when 
underwritten by depth of emotion need not be repeated. 
The concept of drill is invalidated in those cases in 
Which the concern of the learner is deep. Therefore, 
progressive effort is to find ways to build deep concern 
for necessary learnings. The progressive thesis is that 
things worth learning are things worth being concerned 
about. 

Major emphasis in learning in progressive philosophy 
is upon uniqueness of the individual. Ample research 
evidence points to differences in emotional commit- 
ments, life histories, health, interests, learning capaci- 
ties in various fields, and rate of growth and develop- 
ment (8). Therefore progressive education concerns 
itself with the needs of the individual but orients these 
toward a working social organization within which 
individual liberties are finding necessary boundaries of 
democratic life. 

Studies of cultures. The arena of education is so- 
ciety. Progressive education is concerned with the 
process of reconstruction of individual and social 
experience. It therefore gives major attention to sig- 
nificant research in sociology, ecology, social psychol- 
0gy, and comparative anthropology. 

Sociological studies (e.g. 1, 23, 24) have placed the 
individual learner in the milieu of social and cultural 
values that constitute society. Effects of generation 
upon generation, trends in employment, population 
mobility, relations of rural and urban population, age 
of marriage, intolerances, and other factors emerging 
from these studies aid in interpreting the needs of the 
student. They indicate also the vital areas of study 
for future voters. Ecology emphasizes the larger inter- 
relatedness of man with soil, elements, and vegetable 
and animal life and again indicates important areas 
for study if our national welfare is to be improved in 
the hands of the coming generations (30). 

From researches in social psychology progressive 
education has gleaned information about educational 
histories of social misfits; it has, therefore, stressed 
guidance, vocational orientation and preparation, art 
experiences, leisure pursuits, and social activities. In 
the 1930's progressive philosophy was strengthened by 
increased attention to comparative anthropology. 
More cognizance was given the need for culture in- 
tegrity and recognition of social boundaries for the 
sake of free individual expression. Modification of 
older laissez faire interpretations of “freedom” brought 
the tendency to pair freedom with responsibility and 
the clarification of the need for socialization of be- 
havior in democratic society. An important holdover, 
strengthened by researches in emotions and dynamic 
Psychology, is the progressives’ concern about the 
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method by which socialization occurs. Progressives 
emphasize the need for loving reassurance (7), partici 
pation and understanding by the learner, readiness, and 
man-to-man, democratic relationship as against older 
concepts such as “children are to be seen and not 
heard,” “begin to think for themselves at 21,” “never 
to question an elder,” etc. 

Studies of method. Studies of method lead into 
researches bearing directly upon progressive versus 
nonprogressive practices. A relatively small amount 
of significant research has been directed toward evalu- 
ating progressive practices as such. The dynamic, 
hence illusory, meaning of the word “progressive” 
renders very difficult precise definitions of control and 
experimental factors in such studies. 

In an early experimental study by Gates (9) the two 
methods were not sharply defined as progressive and 
nonprogressive, but elements of the “opportunistic 
method” paralleled progressive practices then current, 
The findings (in the first grade) showed equal results 
in social and personal habits and general information; 
the “opportunistic method” group excelled in motor 
skills; the “systematic method” group, in academic 
school subjects. Wirightstone (39, 40) later refined 
measurement and observation techniques and observed 
behavior in progressive and nonprogressive classes. 
Learning results and behavior were equal or superior 
in progressive groups. In the Eight-Year Study of the 
Commission on School-College Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association (34, 35), Tyler and 
others studied students in 30 “progressive” high schools 
and those graduates who went to college. In college 
the students from the 30 progressive high schools were 
paired with students who came from conventional high 
schools but who were otherwise as equivalent as possi 
ble. The findings indicate that, although “progres: 
sively educated” students have spent less time in high 
school on academic pursuits, in college they come out 
slightly better in marks, study habits, and independent 
work than their paired companions. They are out- 
standing in nonacademic pursuits that require initiative, 
e.g. student government, public speaking, dramatics, 
journalism, and social leadership. They spend less 
time in competitive team athletics and more time in the 
arts and social services. 

McCall, Loftus, and others (25) conducted a some- 
what similar study at the elementary level in New 
York City. A number of schools using progressive 
programs were paired with conventional schools. As 
in the Wrightstone and Tyler studies, new SEC 
techniques (see EVALUATION) were developed to stu 4 
values held essential to progressive education. Rr 
from the New York City experiment confirm WE 
stone's findings. Pupils in the progressive ST 
learned academic material more readily and gainec 
personality development to a marked degree. oy 
(21, 22) at Towa studied two classtooms, one pd 
cratic in technique, the other autocratic. Under yl 
cratic techniques students were better able to BA 
for themselves and to manage their own class organ! 
tion when supervision was withdrawn. 


PRLS ke 
The main difficulty in all of these studies is to nt 
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a neat and sharp differentiation between whole schools 
as progressive and nonprogressive, since teachers them- 
selves differ so markedly in their approach to their 
students. See METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Needed research. A number of fundamental studies 
are still very much needed. Follow-up case studies of 
young adults who have been educated in progressive 
schools should be made. There is a need for studies 
with adequate techniques of measurement in the area 
of emotional responses to learning situations both in 
and out of school. Studies now confined pretty 
largely to medical and therapeutic research should be 
carried over into analysis of the behavior of children 
within the ranges of normality. Special attention 
should be given to studying the needs and the develop- 
ment of the eight- to thirteen-year-old child, who has 
been sadly neglected in most of the child-research 
activities. Further research should be done on the 
relation of the values held by the community to the 
child’s development both in and out of school. Prob- 
ably the next major phase of progressive research 
should be concerned with developing better means of 
educating teachers. In this connection there should 
be a vigorous attempt to identify and apply meanings 
emerging from studies in such fields as biology, physi- 
ology, endocrinology, psychiatry, and anthropology. 

ALICE V. KELIHER 
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PUBLIC-OPINION RESEARCH. For the purpose 
Of this article public opinion is defined as the consensus 
of the majority of any large group whose attitudes and 
judgments regarding some specific issue (or collection 
of issues) are under consideration. This consensus 
may change. Bernays (5) rightly uses “mercurial” in 
his definition of public opinion. Furthermore, within 
the total population many large groups may be defined. 
In other words, there are many “publics.” Hence a 
public opinion is a statement of what the majority of a 
specified group (public) agrees on at a specified time. 

Public-opinion research is concerned with the devel- 
opment of techniques for determining the opinion of a 
specified public and with the appraisal of such tech- 
niques. Since it is seldom feasible to solicit expressions 
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of attitudes and judgments from all members of the 
public with which one is concerned, the consensus of 
the majority is determined from a sample of this pub- 
lic. Thus the study of public opinion involves statisti- 
cal inference (g.v.). The worker in this area is also 
concerned with the means and techniques of obtaining 
expressions of opinions (attitudes and judgments) 
from individuals. 

During recent years public-opinion research has in- 
creasingly attracted the attention of those charged with 
responsibility for formulating educational policies and 
programs. Although there is little validity in the con- 
cept that educational policies and programs should be 
determined by “nose counting,” there are frequent 
Occasions when it is important for the school admin- 
istrator to know the opinion of his public. The pro- 
posal of a building program involving a bond issue or a 
change in the educational program before public opin- 
ion is favorable may have unfortunate effects. Further- 
more, interest groups continually seek opportunity to 
use schools as means for promoting particular value 
systems. In a variety of ways organized elements have 
attempted to canalize opinion relating to education and 
to modify curriculums. Studies by Beale (4), Geller- 
man (24), Lumley (30), Pierce (36), Raup (37), and 
others have given thorough consideration to such 
activity. Their studies clearly indicated need for con- 
tinuing public-opinion appraisal by school authorities. 

Educators have drawn upon research in related fields 
to learn how to go to the people. The early studies of 
'Thurstone and Likert (18) on the equal-appearing in- 
terval and the internal-consistency technique and All- 
port's graphic method (21) underlie many of the 
present-day techniques. The studies of the present-day 
national pollsters, including Gallup (22), Link (29), 
Robinson (10), and Roper (10), 40), serve as both 
vehicles and examples for educational research. Their 
findings are catalogued and their techniques subjected 
to continuing critical appraisal in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Recently Smith, Lasswell, and Casey (42) 
revised a comprehensive bibliography of significant 
writings on public opinion. 

‘Techniques of opinion polling. In opinion polling 
there are three central problems: selection of a sample, 
formulation of questions, and the technique of present- 
ing these questions to the members of the sample. 

‘The usual sampling technique employed in public- 
Opinion research is the cross-section poll, which was 
brought into national prominence in the presidential 
election of 1936 when polls conducted independently 
by Gallup, Roper, and Crossley correctly estiriated 
election results by using this method, while the Literary 
Digest poll, because its sample was not properly repre- 
sensative, crashed in spectacular failure. The 1948 
presidential election, however, confounded the scien- 
tific pollsters. The major polling organizations had 
predicted victory for Thomas E. Dewey. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, for instance, under- 
estimated successful candidate Harry S. Truman’s 
strength by a critical four percentage points. How- 
ever, the central fault lay, not with the basic method, 
but rather with the fact that the pollsters put an over- 
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emphasis on prediction and underemphasis Upon ob. 
jective reporting of the results of their Surveys. 

The nation-wide polls of public opinion rest on the 
assumption that the opinion of the entire nation may 
be estimated with accuracy by appraising the Opinion 
of a carefully selected sample. The polls further rest 
on the statistical assumption that if successive similar 
samples are drawn from a population, the means and 
standard deviations of the sample fall into normal dis- 
tributions. Consequently, statistical estimates of error, 
based on the characteristics of the resulting distribu- 
tions, may be made. Thus, given the characteristics of 
a single sample, it is possible to estimate the variation 
to be expected from an infinite number of similar 
samples. 

If the group being polled were homogeneous 
throughout, a sample taken at random would represent 
the whole within certain measurable limits of accuracy 
in accordance with the laws of statistical inference. 
While statisticians agree that random sampling (one in 
which every member of the population has an equal 
chance of being selected) is ideal, such a method pre- 
sents difficulties for polling purposes. This is because 
the statistical universe involved (e.g. the population of 
the nation) is heterogeneous, i.e. composed of a number 
of dissimilar elements, unevenly distributed throughout 
the whole. 

The size of the sample is far less important as 8 
factor in achieving reliable results in modern polling 
than is the control of the cross section interviewed. 
Both experience and statistical theory point to the 
conclusion that no major poll has gone wrong because 
too few persons were selected. Although there is some 
statistical inelegance involved, it is claimed that a 
survey predicting national elections within 5 per cent 
can be attained with not more than nine hundred 
ballots (23). Se 

The controlled-sample method involves identifying 
certain factors which are known or suspected, a priori, 
to be relevant to the issue. Interviews are then 
planned so that the sample contains identically the 
same proportion as does the entire population with 
respect to these relevant factors. Such selection results 
in a quota sample. 

Failure of a Giri to take account of all possible 
variations by no means proves it to be biased. It is 
only by omitting essential distinctions that a sample 
rendered inadequate. Assuming that such basic es 
trols as economic group, age, Sex, geographic Ee 
and political affiliation have been checked, other i 
tors such as education and religious preference ic 
usually found to correspond to the proportion in W 
these factors exist in the population. Gn 

The question of general representativeness has 
studied by Levinson and emphasized by Roper, i I 
said, “In selecting a cross-section for any stu Tee 
would stress one point. The matter of Coon CT Ls 
is extremely important in arriving at the sample 
interviewed.” . - 

That there are pitfalls in the use of polling i 
niques has long been realized. Major criticls nl or 
come from those who see in the use of a contro 
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“quota” sample a method that lacks soundness in that 
it applies statistical theory based on random sampling 
to a sample that is explicitly recognized as not random. 
The chief objection to controlled selection is that the 
method of making a sample conform to controls may 
possibly result in a lack of representativeness with 
respect to uncontrolled factors. There have been 
cases where controls based on census data have been 
faulty because of the fact that population character- 
istics had changed radically since the last available 
census data had been obtained. 

Statisticians are not in positive agreement regarding 
inference from a stratified sample. However, neither 
Snedecor (43) nor Neyman (35) takes a position that 
greater chance errors are introduced when samples are 
controlled. McNemar (31) has provided formulas 
which result in slightly smaller estimates of error when 
samples from a finite universe are stratified, but the 
correction tends to be negligible when the universe is 
large in relation to size of sample. 

General research has been done in controlled-sample 
technique by Cantril (12) and Gallup (22), while an 
excellent synthesis of several studies has been made by 
Ellis and Gerberick (19). Results of polls have been 
compared with election returns by Blankenship (6), 
Gallup, Katz (28), and Robinson (38). In checking 
reliability Cantril (11) compared results from several 
opinion polls, while Dodd (17) reasked questions. 
Satisfactory agreement was found to exist. 

Critics of the quota system suggest that a valid 
sample of a population can best be secured by using the 
“area” technique. This technique, which is used par- 
ticularly by the United States Bureau of the Census 
and Department of Agriculture (9), is the second and 
other major polling method. In “area sampling” the 
entire area in which is located the population to be 
covered is subdivided into smaller areas. A sample 
Of these subareas is then drawn and all, or a subsample, 
of the population residing in the selected subareas is 
covered in the survey. This is done on a random 
basis, i.e. by use of random numbers or by every nth 
family being interviewed and with repeated call-backs 
On those “not at home.” It is claimed that the area 
method reduces dependence upon the interviewer for 
respondent selection and allows freedom from bias in 
a statistical sense. Advocates of cross-section polling 
Suggest that the area method is often more expensive 
than quota sampling. 

Authorities (25, 27, 32) seem to be in agreement that 
both methods and their variations have been successful 
and are appropriate for educational research, and that 
the choice of procedure will vary according to the type 
Of problem under investigation. 

“Written questionnaires, to be sent by mail, while 
Widely employed in market research, have rarely been 
used in major opinion polls because of the tendency 
for those replying to constitute a biased sample of the 
mailing-list population. (See QUESTIONNAIRES.) Con- 
sequently interviewing is commonly employed. 

3 The phrasing of questions for the interview schedule 
1S Obviously fundamental. The words used must be 
Simple enough to be easily understood by all classes 


and must be free from words of prejudice or prestige 
(40). There is no one type of question that is con- 
sistently superior. Dichotomous, multiple-choice, and 
“open-ended" questions all have advantages dependent 
upon the situation. Common practice is to employ a 
board of judges to review questions and to employ pilot 
polls where several versions of questions are tested. 
The split-ballot technique, using two wordings of a 
question and submitting each to a controlled sample, is 
of value. When unusual differences are found between 
the two wordings, a new wording must be employed. 

There is danger that interviewers may influence 
results. Interviewers should be completely neutral and 
not give suggestions to respondents. This possibility 
can be overcome by careful selection and training of 
interviewers and by the development of precise written 
instructions (46). There is also a danger that inter- 
viewers may be untruthful. ‘This problem has been 
discussed by Crespi (13). Untruthfulness can usually 
be identified by analysis of classificatory data. 

It has been traditionally difficult to secure adequate 
response from low-income groups, and interviewers, to 
fill quotas, can easily become prone to slipshod judg- 
ments on such matters as age. However, defenders of 
the quota technique claim that this method has no 
more inaccuracy than the area method where subjec- 
tive judgments regarding number of call-backs and 
representativeness of area must be made. 

At times amateur pollsters have failed to apply the 
fundamental safeguards of sound statistical inference 
(see STATISTICAL INFERENCE). These safeguards are 
crucial whenever opinions of the group sampled break 
in about the same proportion on each side of an issue. 
Moreover, it has been shown time and again that ques- 
tions can be loaded, and there has been some evidence, 
not too impressive, that persons tend to respond affirm- 
atively to questions. Certain it is that a badly drawn 
interview schedule or a poorly trained interviewer can 
play havoc with the accuracy of returns. However, 
despite the fact that opinion polling grew out of market 
research and has often been put to the purpose of sell- 
ing goods, the major national cross-section polls have 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for integrity and for 
careful reporting of findings. 

Probably the major pitfall in public-opinion research 
lies not in method but in interpretation. Polling ap- 
praises verbal responses of a particular time. Opinion 
shifts result from events, propaganda, and education. 
Public opinion is essentially dynamic and can change 
with a suddenness that is startling. If this truth 
needed emphasizing, that service was performed by 
the 1948 election. Roper, for example, stopped re- 
porting on the election in August, predicting a Dewey 
victory. The opinion polls made the fallacious as- 
sumption that the “don’t know” vote would divide 
among the candidates in proportion to the votes of 
those expressing an opinion. Pollsters, in their eager- 
ness to be prophets, neglected certain of their own 
findings—notably a rapidly shifting opinion in certain 
key states and an expressed public loyalty to New 
Deal principles. The Social Science Research Council, 
studying the 1948 failure of the polls, has certified 
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to their integrity and testified to their general value. 
However, the Council also pointed out that the dangers 
Of erroneous interpretation of data are such as to make 
prophecy in future close elections a hazardous venture 
indeed. 

Significant applications to educational issues. Appli- 
cation of public-opinion polling techniques to educa- 
tional issues has been limited. Prior to the develop- 
ment of the cross-section polling procedures, several 
closely related studies, employing questionnaire tests, 
dealt with the social beliefs and attitudes of persons in 
Various positions of educational responsibility. Harper 
(26) developed a comprehensive test embracing a wide 
range of controversial issues in education. Later, this 
test was applied in various situations, notably by Bair 
(1). Comparable to Harper’s test was the Mort-Cor- 
nell-Hinton questionnaire, What Should Our Schools 
Do? (34). Todd (45), in his study of citizens’ informa- 
tion about schools, directed a “yes-no” test to parents 
in six thousand homes, using school children to dis- 
tribute the instrument. Some of the instruments de- 
vised by educators to survey opinions about schools 
have used language so complex as to render their 
intelligibility open to question, as far as laymen are 
concerned. 

Employing a check list printed on a return postcard, 
the Committee on Secondary School Standards sought 
the judgment of parents concerning American sec- 
ondary schools. Although this procedure tends to 
produce a biased sample, its simplicity gives it value in 
studying rapport between schools and parents. Baur 
(3) has stated that mail-guestionnaire bias is a func- 
tion of the differing amounts of interest and education 
of the recipients and the sponsorship involved. Such 
bias can be lessened by careful phrasing of questions, 
attractive questionnaires, and an appeal to a variety of 
interests. 

Aside from the findings derived from polls and ques- 
tionnaires, Crespi (14) has shown that there is a direct 
educational value for the respondents in the mental 
stimulation and clarification of views that are occa- 
sioned. 

Early applications of the technique of cross-section 
polling to educational issues were made in 1939 and 
1940. The Michigan Education Association and the 
Detroit Teachers Association jointly conducted three 
state-wide opinion studies over a period of fourteen 
months. ‘The survey showed willingness of citizens of 
the state to support an increase in state aid to schools 
and disapproval of cuts in educational funds (15). At 
the same time, Rope (39), in connection with the Pitts- 
burgh School Survey, adapted cross-section polling 
techniques to a local situation. He found strong evi- 
dence of popular support for local public schools. He 
contrasted findings of the poll with expressions of or- 
ganizational and individual opinion appearing in the 
local press. Bardwell (2) and Eye (20) have studied 
lay attitudes toward education in terms of conserva- 
tisn and liberality and the relationship between atti- 
tudes and the number of facts possessed. 

A major study, conducted by the American Youth 
Commission in conjunction with the American Institute 
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of Public Opinion, was reported in the November 1940 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa. 
tion. This nation-wide survey found that (a) the 
public holds generally favorable views toward educa. 
tion; (b) the public believes that public schools should 
offer fair and equal opportunities to all Youth; (c) the 
public wants freedom for teachers and does not favor 
static educational programs. 

Miller (33) has written a criticism of this last-men- 
tioned study with particular emphasis on the phrasing 
of questions. McNemar (31) has written a comprehen. 
sive critical review of the techniques of opinion pollers 
Which has general application to all the studies men. 
tioned. 

Seyfert (41) in his report of opinion in three New 
England communities has demonstrated that coopera- 
tive research procedures can, with a minimum of finan 
cial outlay, be effectively applied to opinion research in 
education. Davenport (16) has advocated local sys- 
tematic polling of high-school students as an aid to the 
conduct of guidance programs. 

One of the most recent and impressive applications 
of public-opinion polling to matters educational has 
been Blum’s study (7) of “Opinion Toward Education 
in Montreal, Canada.” Among his findings in that bi- 
lingual and dual-culture city was that, while there were 
differences of opinion on matters of school organiza- 
fion and support, when questions of general objectives 
were raised there was much greater unanimity of 
Opinion than there were differences. 

Recognized continuing polls in education now in- 
clude Scholastic Poll and the Purdue University Poll. 
From time to time the National Opinion Research 
Center has conducted significant polls in the field of 
education. টু 

Needed research. There is need in education to 
relate opinion polling to the structure of opinion Jead- 
ership in a community. Stewart (44) has combined a 
sociometric study of leadership with a poll of attitudes 
toward a collection of civic problems. ‘His technique 
needs to be applied intensively to educational ques- 
tions. Further attention to techniques developed by 
Thurstone for studying individual attitudes and possible 
modification of these methods for use in large 
polls would have value. There is also need to deter- 
mine the extent to which volunteers and students can 
be used as interviewers without jeopardizing accuracy 
of returns, for cost of interviewing has been an impor 
tant obstacle in local adaptation of opinion-po 2 
techniques. Further research in cross-section samp 

| 5 g However, LA 
versus random sampling is essential. ln 
view of research in public opinion relating to educa 8 
indicates that the greater need is that of applying hg 
tensively the techniques so far developed and study 0 
results of adjusting educational policies in terms 
existing public opinion. FREDERICK T. ROPE 
O. SAWYER 
MICHAEL 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS. Public relations in connec- 
tion with public schools began with the first school; no 
public school ever operated in a social vacuum, apart 
from the society it served. In every school and com- 
munity thousands of opportunities arise for affecting 
public relations in some degree. Even the most casual 
contacts tend to influence the public toward the 
schools, either favorably or unfavorably. Every school 
activity and every contact between members of the 
school personnel and the children and adults of the 
community has dynamic potentialities for public rela- 
tions (40, 85, 88). The important thing is to take 
advantage of the resources which exist in every com- 
munity (71). As a subject deemed worthy of serious 
study in education public relations is, however, a rather 
recent development. One may search in vain through 
the educational literature previous to the early twenties 
for references to the subject, but if the attention it has 
since received may be taken as a criterion, the subject 
is rapidly coming to be recognized as one of major im- 
portance. In the absence of planned programming, 
however, public relations between the schools and the 
community are almost certain to be accidental and inci- 
dental to the school program, rather than the result of 
definite planning in terms of goals to be attained. 

Among the most significant of the early attempts to 
show how facts about the schools might be presented 
accurately and effectively, in order that they might be 
properly interpreted, was that of Alexander (1). In an 
effort to secure quick results a number of cities, adopt- 
ing a procedure which had proved successful in busi- 
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ness, resorted to short but intensive publicity cam- 
paigns. Suggestions for organizing and conducting 
such campaigns were developed by Alexander and 
Theisen (2) and by Stevenson (97) in 1921. 

While intensive publicity campaigns served a useful 
purpose in an emergency, their limitations soon became 
evident (28, 62). The immediate result of this discov- 
ery Was a period of emphasis upon continuous publicity 
as a desirable and necessary means of establishing pub- 
lic good will toward the schools (28, 34, 37, 58, 62, 85). 

The next stage in the enlarging concept of public 
relations was that of educational interpretation. This 
concept, a development largely of the thirties, extends 
the scope of public-relations activities to include what 
Yeager (109: 412) has described as “a certain resilient 
sensitivity to the community . . . as to its needs, re- 
actions, desires, and abilities to mesh with the... 
school program.” It implies intercommunication and 
interaction between the public and its schools (56). 

A fourth stage, cooperative endeavor, is advocated 
by Yeager (109) and others (43, 56). It is based upon 
the philosophy that the total welfare of the children 
demands a cooperative endeavor to amalgamate home, 
school, and community resources in the interests of the 
children. 

Under the philosophies of either educational inter- 
pretation or cooperative endeavor, public relations are 
conceived of as a two-way process (43, 56): (a) insti- 
tutional interpretation which seeks to develop under- 
standing by the public and (b) community interpreta- 
tion through which the conditions and needs of 
community life are revealed to the school personnel 
(43, 56, 63). 

The need. Research workers have pointed to several 
reasons why administrators should be concerned with 
public relations. Among them are: (a) the need for 
understanding by the public that school patterns are 
changing (105, 109); (b) the limited and often in- 
accurate information possessed by citizens as to the 
work of the schools, their functions and purposes 
(33, 35, 37, 40, 56, 62, 102, 105, 107, 109); (c) the lack 
of understanding of educational values, needs, and 
possibilities for improvement (31, 40, 42, 65, 80, 105); 

(d) a tendency to look with suspicion on contem- 
plated changes (31, 56); (e) the frequent misunder- 
standings and criticisms of school policies and pro- 
posed improvements (37, 56, 105, 109); (f) the un- 
enlightened and antagonistic attitudes sometimes shown 
toward some aspects of the school program (37, 57, 
105, 109); (2) the need for developing the will to 
progress (31); (Ah) the low interest correlation between 
information provided through the press and that de- 
sired by the reader (28, 76, 100); (i) the failure to 
ascertain the interests, desires, and needs of the com- 
munity and to interpret them to the school personnel 
in terms of an educational program (56, 60, 98); (j) the 
need for interpreting the many services which the 
schools perform (31, 56, 98, 105); (k) the need for 
resolving diversities of opinion as to the relative merits 
of different educational practices and proposals (40, 
56); (1) the successful inroads made by propaganda 
and politics and the concessions made by legislative 
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bodies to pressure groups, resulting in undesirable pol- 
icies and legislation affecting the schools (60, 71, 89, 
95, 104); (m) the lack of mutual understanding as to 
lay and professional responsibilities (56); (n) the re- 
luctance of the public, or vocal minorities thereof, to 
accord teachers freedom in the classroom and lack of 
appreciation of the role of the teacher in community 
affairs (8, 33, 36, 56); (0) the need for cooperation be- 
tween the school, the home, and the community in 
developing attitudes, opinions, and understandings 
favorable to an adequate program of education (31, 
40, 56, 60); (p) the competition with other community 
activities and institutions for attention and support (62, 
85); (gq) the unwarranted criticisms of school costs and 
lack of understanding as to whether school expendi- 
tures are adequate, or why, and how they may be in- 
creased (33, 56, 105); (r) the opposition to tax in- 
creases (2, 37); (5s) the low salaries paid teachers (30, 
37); (1) the heavy teaching loads (30); (u) the in- 
adequate physical plants and equipment (37, 40). 

Fine (30) has called attention to the fact that teach- 
ers in large numbers are leaving the profession and that 
“top” young people are not being attracted to it. The 
Crisis, he says, threatens the future of the American 
way of life. The Tenafly Survey Report (19) observed 
that both experience and research have shown that no 
other factor is more potent in determining the quality 
of the school system than the understanding of educa- 
tion possessed by the citizens of the community. Loder 
(51) concluded that a continuous program of interpreta- 
tion is a necessary background for a successful and 
effective tax-supported college. 

Objectives. The objectives of 2 public-relations pro- 
gram have been considered by a number of authorities 
(29, 31, 43, 56, 71, 79, 81). Fine (29) reported a study 
of 275 colleges in which the most important publicity 
Objective indicated by administrators and publicity 
directors was to build good will. Michael (56) con- 
cluded that the functional objective is to provide an 
agency whereby the public may identify and support 
the vital values of public education. According to 
Fisk (31) the aim should be to develop an understand- 
ing of What is possible in education. Eight objectives 
acceptable to more than 90 per cent of the contributors 
to Hickey’s study (43) were: (a) to inform the public 
as to the work of the schools; (b) to establish con- 
fidence; (c) to rally support for the educational pro- 
gram; (d) to develop awareness of the importance 
education in a democracy; (e) to improve the Pe 
ship concept by uniting parents and teachers; 0) in 
integrate the home, the school, and the colo ন 
improving educational opportunities; (8) to eva oe 
the offerings of the schools; (h) to correct misun' 
standings. id 

Gites and guiding principles. Criteria and El 
principles have been treated by several author cH 
37, 43, 63, 71, 85, 87, 109). Hickey (43) foun 
criteria acceptable to more than 50 per cent 0 নী 
spondents from 83 cities: (a) needs, aspiration 
shortcomings of the community should be i A 
in directing public-school-relations programs; ( i 
cation should be a social process in which the 
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comes to share more and more in the total community 
consciousness; (c) mutual interaction of the objectives 
of community organizations with those of the schools 
should result in the greatest good for the children; 
(d) community social agencies should be understood 
and used in the school program; (e) personal ag- 
grandizement should be avoided; (f) there should be 
thorough agreement as to desirable aims of community 
life, of the place and function of the home, the school, 
and each agency of the community; (2) commence- 
ment programs should be built around the aims of 
education; (h) printed material should be such as can 
be understood by the person with an eighth-grade 
education. 

Analysis of the social matrix. Some authorities (39, 
56, 89) 2re convinced that we cannot interpret the 
schools to the public until we understand the nature 
and peculiarities of the public with which we are deal- 
ing. Public opinion “cannot be understood apart from 
the social matrix in which it is found.” Within the 
typical community there are identifiable groups having 
many cross currents of interrelated stresses and tensions 
among them (89: 4). Members of these groups tend 
to think and act alike. They constitute small publics 
within the larger public. 

The United States Department of Commerce in 1929 
listed more than 13,000 commercial, industrial, and 
professional groups in this country, of which 9100 
were local in character (70: 213). Chambers (17) 
found approximately 500 nongovernmental youth- 
serving organizations, 21 of which had memberships 
in excess of 100,000. Michael (56) found the problem 
of public relations in Wood County, West Virginia, 
complicated by diverse social patterns that charac- 
terized the different communities. 

Attitudes and opinions. Research in attitudes and 
Opinions has served to emphasize their importance in 
public relations. Kibby (50) found that the attitudes 
of students, parents, and other citizens were powerful 
factors in shaping and influencing school policies. 
Hand (40) points out that success in dealing with ad- 
ministrative problems is contingent upon securing reli- 
able diagnoses of the attitudes of various groups. 
Evidence indicates that attitudes are caused, are 
dynamic, and determine action (11, 15, 22, 40, 41, 53, 
54, 101). 

Spranger (96) lists six basic types of evaluative 
attitudes or interests which influence most of our 
mental activities: (a) intellectual, (b) economic, (c) 
esthetic, (d) social, (e) political, and (f) religious. To 
Understand people it is necessary to know which in- 
ferests are dominant in their make-up. Changes in 
attitude may result from reading material that is 
favorable or unfavorable, indoctrination, propaganda, 
Or Various other causes. Attitudes may be influenced 
by prestige, by expert or majority opinion, by associat- 
ing the issue or the person with persons liked or dis- 
liked, by benefits expected, and by various other means 
(3, 11, 22, 62, 81, 88, 101). An individual's present 
attitude may be the result of his own attitudes as a 
child (6); the attitudes of his teachers and his parents, 
Or What he conceives them to be (54, 75); his status as 
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a parent (24) or a member of the Board (24); the 
number of his children in school (26); their happiness 
there, and their reports (40, 52); the number of con- 
tacts with the school (26); his age, education, or oc- 
cupation (24, 66, 80); his economic status and owner- 
ship of property (24, 54, 66, 80); the trend of com- 
munity prosperity (80); the tax burden (31, 80); the 
groups with which he associates (6, 24, 54, 81); his 
previous experience and that of others (3, 6, 22, 31, 54); 
the cultural level or pattern in which he moves (6, 31, 
66, 80); his leisure-time activities (24); his religious 
convictions (54); his understanding of what good 
schools can do (31, 65, 80); awareness that his basic 
needs and desires are being satisfied (6, 31, 40, 80); 
illustrations and demonstrations of what will result 
from proposed changes (31, 80); length of residence in 
the community (31, 66); his fear of economic stress 
(6, 80), loss of local control (31), or loss of security 
(93); the complexity and stimulative quality of the 
social life of the community (31, 66, 80); his attitudes 
toward other matters of public concern (56); and his 
general attitudes (15, 22, 54). 

Attitudes toward educational issues and practices 
have been studied by several investigators (6, 54, 57, 61, 
91, 103). Mayer (54) developed a test for measuring 
consistency of attitudes of high-school seniors with 
their conception of parents’ and teachers’ attitudes. 
Scales for determining attitudes toward various aspects 
of the educational program were developed by Bard- 
well (6) and by Schowalter (91). Opinion polls have 
been undertaken by several investigators (9, 29, 31, 33, 
40, 42, 55, 56, 74, 80, 89). 

Opinion polls provide a means for determining: (a) 
the strength of public sentiment and securing guidance 
in major shifts in policy (15, 89); (b) the degree of 
acceptance of proposed policies (15, 40, 56, 57, 89); 
(c) reactions of groups to specific questions (9, 56); 
(d) values attached to the educational program (33, 
40, 69); (e) strengths and weaknesses in the public- 
relations program (40, 42, 89); (f) areas of ignorance 
or erroneous ideas and opinions (40, 42, 107); (g) 
alertness to educational needs (66, 80); (h) understand- 
ing of the purposes and achievements of the public 
schools (21, 56). Opinion polls also provide a means 
for: (a) opening channels for suggesting new policies 
to the public (89); (b) informing and educating the 
community on educational issues (42); (c) developing 
understanding of what good schools can do (31, 42, 
55, 69, 80); (d) by-passing pressure groups and ob- 
taining an unbiased expression of public desires (89); 
(e) strengthening the democratic processes through 
the sharing of decisions (42). Michael (56) in a sam- 
pling of 1400 adults found significant differences of 
opinion between rural and urban groups. Hedlund 
(42), applying Gallup’s basic principles of scientific 
opinion polling, developed and validated an inexpen- 
sive plan for measuring public opinion on school 
issues. He found that by using a carefully selected 
sample, approximating 5 per cent of the population, 
he could predict opinions of the entire population 
with 4 per cent of their true percentage. Hand (40) 
developed a series of inventory blanks for determining 
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specific sources of satisfaction among parents, pupils, 
and teachers. See also PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH. 

Agencies, avenues, and media. Considerable re- 
search in public relations has been concerned with 
agencies, avenues or channels, and media for develop- 
ing understanding between the schools and the public 
and with ways of using such means effectively. Hicks 
(44) found that there was an insufficient number of 
important channels of information between the school 
and the community. Westby (106) concluded that ad- 
ministrators as a rule were unaware of the possible 
channels of communication between the schools and 
the public in their communities. 

INFORMATION FOR THE PUBLIC. The average citizen 
knows little about his schools (37, 56, 65, 66, 102, 107). 
Todd's study (102) disclosed that citizens knew about 
one half of what is necessary to give reasonably intel- 
ligent consideration to school affairs. Mort and 
Cornell (66) found the public ignorant of the needs and 
possibilities in 185 out of 249 cases. Respondents in 
Michael's study (56) claimed they received insufficient 
information. Rural citizens were least informed about 
costs and most strongly opposed to increased ex- 
penditures. Newspapers gave limited space to educa- 
tional topics of most interest to the public and most 
space to those of least interest, a finding which agrees 
with those of Farley (28), Park (76), and Thomas (100). 
Michael (56) concluded that as a source of information 
newspapers were second only to pupils. 

Opinions differ about what to tell the public. Fine 
(29) and Lovejoy (3) favor printing all the news. One 
investigator (6) points out that administrators who do 
s0 find themselves in difficulty. Before they can know 
what or what not to publish, they need to know the 
attitudes of specific groups in the community. Perry 
(78) discovered the dominant policy in Pennsylvania 
high schools was to make the whole truth available but 
to emphasize desirable features. Pierce (80) observed 
that relatively little conscious effort is being made to 
keep the rank and file of citizens up-to-date in matters 
concerning the increasing functions of education and 
the possibilities of making schools more effective 
through use of new inventions and discoveries in the 
realm of practice. Mort, Burke, and Fisk (31, 67) 
prepared a guide for describing the educational pro- 
gram for the public. 

Analytical studies of newspaper content were made 
by Bardwell (6) and by Foster (33). Bardwell found 
that the dominant educational interests of the New 

York Times in 1937 were extension of public education 
to adults and relating school service to current social 
and economic problems. Foster analyzed editorials in 
25 newspapers over a five-year period. He found 3.67 
per cent devoted to education, of which 44 per cent 
were favorable and 23.2 per cent adversely critical. 
Perry's study (78) revealed that although athletic 
activities received most attention among extracurricular 
activities, they were not being used to interpret and 
reflect the educational ideals, policies, and program of 
the schools. 

There are several outstanding treatises on the news- 
paper and other printed media in public relations (7, 
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12, 14, 28, 35, 37, 58, 62, 77, 85). Printed and 
mimeographed or typewritten materials generally 
recommended for use in educational interpretation, in 
addition to newspapers, include: annual Teports, cur. 
riculum publications, handbooks, house organs, illus. 
trated brochures, leaflets, letters to parents, mimeo. 
graphed bulletins, report cards, student publications, 
and special reports (27, 37, 63, 72, 83, 85, 88, 97, 105, 
109). 

ANNUAL REPORTS. Irons (49) in a nation-wide study 
of annual reports found that more than half of the 
city superintendents made no effort to publish a report. 
A majority of 145 reports analyzed were unsatis- 
factory for interpretative purposes. He concluded that 
the school executive who does not publish an annual 
report is failing to make use of one of the best interpre- 
tative devices available. Suggestions for preparing 
annual reports have been offered by several writers 
(18, 23, 28, 37, 47, 49, 62, 71, 85, 109). 

REPORTS TO PARENTS. Among conclusions from 
studies of reports to parents (5, 25, 78, 85, 99, 108) are; 
(a) they form a natural channel for good public 
relations; (b) they may take various forms, from cards 
(most frequently used) to motion pictures and radio 
broadcasts; (c) they should be used to interpret the 
aims, methods, and program of the school. Bains (5) 
found that parents of elementary pupils, particularly in 
the first four grades, preferred informal reports, a8 
represented by personal letters and interviews, to 
marks. Rankin (82) found high-school parents were 
opposed to giving the pupil’s rank in class. '*# 

PERSONAL CONTACTS. Public-relations authorities 
stress the importance of personal contacts between 
school personnel and the public (4, 13, 33, 40, 56, 63, 
71, 72, 78, 84, 105, 108, 109). School visitation by 
parents and other citizens in their own and other 
communities noted for outstanding schools is highly 
favored (64, 73, 78, 109). Nicely (73) found that 
parent-teacher association members, to obtain more 
complete understanding of schools, most frequently 
used school visitation. Perry (78) discovered that 
visiting schools was the most extensively used form of 
personal-contact procedure. ্‌: 

‘THE TEACHER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. Investigators 
have pointed to the strategic position of the teacher 
as a public relations agent (4, 27, 40, 63, 72). Teachers 
have more opportunities for rank-and-file participation 
in community and group affairs than do adminis 
They “live in almost every neighborhood and Ee 
memberships in nearly all of the churches, SOC 
groups and organizations of the community. a 
[Their] influence . . . in shaping the attitudes pte 
schools . . . is so obviously great that only our fa be 
to recognize it fully merits attention” (4: 283). Ee 
findings (78) indicated that much valuable lf sb 
terpretation was being accomplished through ন ith 
and cooperation of teachers and school officia Hone 
religious, civic, and charitable organizations. ef 
visits, however, were made by only 25 per cent en 
teachers. Less than 10 per cent devoted ay দ 
weekly to this activity. Tulsa with HDDIOX TD of 
teachers reported 17,087 home visits in the cou! 
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year (64). Scully (93) discovered among 1035 re- 
spondents that only 19.1 per cent were interested in 
participating in a public-relations program; only 13.2 
per cent felt capable of doing so; 42 per cent claimed 
to have had no opportunities to participate. Bryan 
(13) insisted that it is the duty of the superintendent to 
induct the new teacher not only into the school but 
also into the community. The difficulties involved in 
the adjustment of teachers to the community have been 
brought out by Cook (20), Flesher (32), and Greenhoe 
(36), who found that teachers, particularly in small 
communities, are strangers in the community. Fisk 
(31) cited evidence that the attitude of teachers is an 
indirect causal factor related to adaptability. Scores 
made by teachers on the opinion poll, “What Should 
Our Schools Do?” were significantly higher in com- 
munities having eight of the specific adaptations studied 
by Mort and Cornell (65). 

PuPiLs. The importance of pupils or students in 
public relations is widely recognized (4, 13, 21, 27, 37, 
40, 63, 71, 72, 84, 92, 100, 105). Many regard the 
pupil as one of the most important, if not the primary, 
public-relations agent (4, 13, 56, 85). “No superin- 
tendent or staff . . . could possibly awaken the com- 
munity to the living force of the school as much as a 
few score children” (4: 284). Approximately three 
fourths of the adults interviewed by Michael (56) 
favored more informal and personal relations between 
teachers and pupils. 

Bryan (13) suggested that children be used in four 
Ways: (a) introduced to facts about the school in 
Order to develop understanding of what the school 
seeks to accomplish; (b) to convey information to 
Parents and others; (c) to demonstrate educational 
methods, purposes, and achievements; (d) to study the 
school as a social institution. Some authorities con- 
sider happy, satisfied children the best advertisement 
for the school, for they are engaged daily in interpret- 
ing the school to their parents and friends (56, 63). 
Prescott (3) holds that everything that happens to a 
child has a part in shaping his interests, attitudes, and 
actions. 

PARENTS AND PARENT ORGANIZATIONS. The im- 
portance of parents and parent organizations in public 
relations is widely recognized (27, 72, 83, 98, 107). 
Prescott (3) found that parents and teachers who knew 
each Other as people could work better together to help 
children. Nicely (73) concluded that the parent-teacher 
Association is second only to the school itself as a 
community educational force. Its most important con- 
tribution is the interpretation of educational principles 
and practices by an informed membership. Rice (88) 
Pointed out that every member becomes a public- 
relations counselor. A study of high-school parent- 
teacher associations in Pennsylvania led Perry (78) to 
Observe that an agency of great constructive poten- 
tialities was being neglected. Moehlman (63) indicated 
that there is a distinct experimental tendency toward 
Other forms of parent groups that may possess large 
Potentialities, such as “(1) home-room and grade 
councils, (2) parent and school councils, (3) mothers’ 
and fathers’ clubs, (4) community organizations, (5) 
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neighborhood groups, and (6) school-improvement 
leagues.” See also PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS. 

COMMUNITY GROUPS. In a study reported by Yeager 
(109), eight community groups were ranked in order 
of benefit to the public schools: (a) civic-service 
Eroups, (b) welfare and health groups, (c) religious 
groups, (d) patriotic groups, (e) professional groups, 
(f) miscellaneous groups, (g) industrial groups, and 
(A) political groups. Eye (26) found the ex-teacher 
Eroup outstanding in its knowledge of and attitude 
toward the schools. Rumbaugh (90) and others (71, 
72, 109) have pointed out that service clubs have 
possibilities for becoming an educational asset to the 
community and should have a definite place in the 
educational program. Among other groups and organi- 
zations which hold strong possibilities for building 
favorable attitudes toward the schools are: alumnae 
and youth groups; cultural, economic, nationality, and 
social groups; and fraternal, professional, trade, and 
women’s organizations (2, 43, 63, 73,.79, 109). 

COMMUNITY SURVEYS. Community surveys in con- 
nection with a public-relations program are widely 
recommended (16, 35, 38, 46, 61, 63, 68, 75, 88, 105). 
On the basis of a study of 200 community resources in 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Hoover (46) proposed a com- 
munity advisory council of laymen and a bureau of 
community resources to develop their use in the school 
program. A community survey planned and ad- 
ministered by an advisory council was recommended 
by Michael (56). Haan (38) concluded that surveys 
are basic to community studies. Loder (51) in analyz- 
ing the community backgrounds of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, by means of the Thorndike Yard-Stick, found 
that the city ranked among the highest 1 per cent of 
the world’s finest living places. Mort and Cornell (65) 
found a correlation of .56 between adaptability of the 
schools and percentage of homes on the high cultural 
level. Fisk (31) suggested, therefore, that the greatest 
public-relations returns will probably be obtained 
among leaders of social, economic, and political 
groups. 

OTHER CONTACTS. Literally hundreds of activities 
and agencies may be employed in establishing contacts 
between the schools and their public (59). The most 
significant of all is an outstanding school program 
(52, 63). Others regarded with favor in addition to 
those already treated include: addresses by the superin- 
tendent, members of the board, members of the school 
personnel, and others (2, 75, 83, 88); advisory and 
community coordinating councils (10, 27, 31, 38, 56, 
63, 72, 105, 106, 109); curricular and extracurricular 
activities extending into the community, and com- 
munity services rendered by the schools Which reflect 
the aims, achievements, and ideals of the schools (13, 
60, 75, 78, 105, 109); curricular provisions for in- 
terpreting the schools to the pupils (65, 71, 78); co- 
operation with other community agencies and in- 
stitutions in promoting the educational, economic, and 
social welfare (43, 75, 105); demonstrations and ex- 
hibits of classroom and other school activities (27, 43, 
63, 64, 88, 105, 109); educational, health, recreational, 
and social activities for adults (16, 45, 60, 64, 78, 83); 
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laygroup discussions and participation in planning the 
educational program (19, 21, 38, 60, 72, 75, 98, 106); 
motion pictures, slides, and other photographic and 
graphic exhibits of school activities (43, 75, 76, 84); 
Organized plans for developing community good will 
and support, including campaigns, continuous publicity 
programs, and public-relations programs (2, 31, 37, 43, 
56, 59, 63, 78, 79, 80, 85, 86, 97, 105); radio presenta- 
tions (27, 43, 63, 71 77); school buildings and grounds 
attractively designed and well maintained and used by 
the community (63, 78, 85, 105); school and com- 
munity forums (16, 43, 72, 109); special committees 
to study school and community forums (16, 43, 72, 
109); special committees to study school and com- 
munity needs (56, 105); special days, weeks, and oc- 
casions, such as American Education Week, commence- 
ments, entertainments, fairs, festivals, historical and 
holiday observances, open houses, and pageants and 
other dramatic productions which reflect the aims, 
achievements, and needs of the schools (27 43, 63, 64, 
71, 72, 75, 85, 88, 109). 

Organized public-relations programs. While a suc- 
cessful public-relations program is considered a key 
to a better educational program (80), organized pro- 
grams are far from universal. Perry (78), in a study 
of 426 Pennsylvania high schools, found that 31 per 
cent had no public-relations policy. Michael (56) 
could find no standard plan of organization in general 
practice or in the literature on the subject. A majority 
of the school systems studied had not advanced beyond 
the continuous publicity stage of development. Irons 
(49) gave as the chief reason for inadequate school 
Support the fact that schoolmen have failed to interpret 
education for the public. 

Six types of organization were discovered by Hickey 
(43, 72): (a) the superintendent-of-schools type, 57.9 
per cent; (b) the staff-officer type, 21.7 per cent; (c) 
a full-time director, 12 per cent; (d) a principal type in 
Which the principal directs the program in the local 
district; (e) a principal (decentralized) type in which 
the principal directs the program of the school com- 
munity; (f) the teacher-committee type. The first was 
found to be most ‘representative in centrally adminis- 
tered organizations and the fifth in decentralized or- 
Eanizations. 

A public-relations program, according to Miller (59), 
consists of a wide variety of activities having poten- 
tialities for interpreting the educational program and 
developing better understanding and cooperation among 
all agencies concerned. Bryan (13) points out, how- 
ever, that a school may utilize as many as possible of 
the known Public-relationship techniques and still not 
have a public-relations program. ‘The word “program” 
Suggests a plan, something sought, definite Objectives, 
Or a way of action. Fisk (31) suggested three steps for 
the administrator in planning a public-relations pro- 
gram: (a) educate himself and his staff as to what the 
best schools are doing; (b) attain a thorough knowl- 
edge of what his present situation is; (c) be able to 
evaluate the present understanding of his public con- 
cerning what schools can do. The type of program 
and organization should be based upon local conditions, 
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needs, and problems (13, 31, 43, 56, 105, 109), and 
upon a definite philosophy of public relations Which 
permeates the entire program and for which the 
superintendent of schools is primarily responsible (56, 
59, 109). The program should be functional, well 
planned, continuous, understandable, and Universal in 
its appeal (37, 56). 

The entire personnel of the schools needs to be in- 
fused with the spirit of personal responsibility for 
public relations (43). Authorities hold that Some form 
Of organization is needed regardiess of the size of the 
system, the character of the community, or its attitude 
toward the schools (52, 85, 109). The program should 
be regarded as a partnership undertaking between the 
home and the school, and the community and the 
school (56, 62, 109). 

Directors of public relations are favored by some 
and not by others (27, 56, 62, 85, 109). The most 
desirable characteristics of directors are: (a) ability 
to work with people; (b) capacity to understand the 
educational field; (c) ability to express ideas in writ- 
ing; (d) capacity to organize public-school relations 
programs; (e) ability to persuade individuals and 
groups; (f) ability to adjust to changing situations; 
(8) ability to address an audience; (h) ability to 
delegate work to others (43, 72). An advisory or co- 
ordinating committee or council, with its personnel 
made up of school and community representatives, is 
favored by several authorities (31, 38, 56, 60, 106, 109). 
Michael (56) outlined a decentralized but coordinated 
plan of organization. It provides for an advisory 
council with working committees in individual schools. 
Fisk (31) would choose a smail group of community 
leaders within each school territory. The group would 
be expanded as its members developed understanding 
of what good schools can do. Yeager (109) and Reeder 
(85) would have the program sanctioned by the board. 
Perry (78) found this being done in 8 per cent of the 
cases. 

Evaluation. Unfortunately there is no purely ob- 
jective means of evaluating public-relations programs 
and activities (56, 87, 109). Until suitable methods are 
developed, appraisers will of necessity rely upon Such 
means as check lists, general observations, PO 
surveys, rating scales, and evaluations in terms ©! 
criteria or general principles. 

Hoover পানী কাল that in due time the LS 
munity’s reception of the program may serve 8s 5 
dence to validate its merits and success. Perry (7 
found that it was in the matter of organization that Ne 
high schools of Pennsylvania fell farthest be 
public-relations standards. Hickey (43, 72) found bic 
preferred methods of appraising the program of EG) 
relations: (a) opinions of professional employees; of 
Opinions of nonteaching employees; (c) on 
individuals and groups in the district. The fl he 
valuable ways of determining the weaknesses 0! a 
public-relations program were: (a) compl he 
program with that of other districts; (b) opinio 


os the 
experts; (c) community surveys; (d) opinions of 
school personnel; (e) reactions from citiZ oa 
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organizations of the community. The most 
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agencies of public-school relations were found to be: 
(a) news releases for daily newspapers; (b) radio 
programs; (c) superintendent's annual reports; (d) 
speakers’ bureau; (e) community forum; (f) pam- 
phlets; (2) movies. Hickey (43, 72) also secured 
judgments as to the functions best served by the various 
agencies of public-school relations. These were: (a) 
to inform, (b) to interpret, (c) to evaluate, and (ad) 
to integrate. Each agency and activity was evaluated 
in terms of its most useful or valuable functions. 

A tentative check-list for school-home relationships 
for use in the elementary school was developed by 
Seyler (94). A list of 30 items was evaluated by 137 
educators. A survey by Miller (59) revealed more than 
800 activities considered a part of the public-relations 
program. These were used as a basis for a check-list. 
Appraisals of the activities were made in terms of the 
philosophy both of educational interpretation and of 
mutual cooperation by a jury of 234 superintendents 
and members of the Public School Relations Associa- 
tion. 

Michael (56) had respondents assign values on a 
five-point scale to 29 public-relations activities. The 
ten practices receiving the largest number of good and 
superior ratings were: conferences with parents, 
parents’ visits to school, faculty participation in com- 
munity life, home visitation by teachers, school plays, 
special-day programs, parent-visitation days, school 
exhibits, extracurricular activities, and promotions. 
Miller (59) found that the most important activities 
in a public-relations program are: (a) reception of 
Visitors at school; (b) visitation of pupils’ homes; 
(c) personal letters to parents; (d) activities of the 
school health staff; (e) parent-teacher associations; 
(f) mothers’ clubs; (g) guidance-council forums; (Ah) 
adult-education programs; (i) community forums on 
educational problems; (j) addresses on education by 
school administrators; (k) news releases for the press. 
The author discovered also that public-relations activi- 
ties initiated within the school system and used to tell 
the story of the school score consistently higher in a 
Program of educational interpretation, while activities 
that depend on cooperative relationship between the 
schoo! and the community score comparatively higher 
In a program of child-centered mutual cooperation. 
Support for necessary changes is heavily conditioned by 
Public intelligence regarding the needs to be met and 
What schools do to satisfy those needs (31, 40). Fisk 
cited Mort and Cornell’s finding (31) that an important 
relationship exists between the adaptability of schools 
and their efforts to keep the public informed concern- 
ing what they are doing through such means as news- 
Papers, parent-teacher associations, school activities, 
exhibits, debates, radio programs, and the like. Hyde 
(48) found general agreement that newspaper articles 
Are the best means of college publicity. 

Additional research. Space limitations do not permit 
reference to all research material in school public rela- 
tions. Much of the unpublished material, particularly 
that in the form of masters’ theses, is relatively in- 
accessible and should itself be made the subject of re- 
Search. Fortunately, brief summaries may often be 
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found in published volumes of theses abstracts issued 
by the sponsoring universities. References to additional 
studies may be found also in bibliographies included 
in other publications in the field (110). 

Additional research is needed in further development 
and refinement of measures for evaluating various 
public-relations activities and practices and to de- 
termine the conditions under which these activities and 
practices may function most effectively (6, 59, 78). 
Many previous studies should be repeated under dif- 
ferent community conditions. There is need for 
further refinement in techniques for using the various 
media and agencies employed in public relations (49). 
Studies should be made of the possibilities of more 
effective use of pupils, teachers, and nonteaching 
personnel in the public-relations program (40). Ad- 
ditional attitude, interest, and opinion research is 
needed to determine more fully their exact nature, 
causes, and significance, and how they may be modified 
(40, 54, 100). Research is needed to identify the 
specific practices or other considerations associated 
with parent satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the 
schools (40). Bishop (9) offers fifteen suggestions for 
further research in the position of the teacher in public 
relations. Too little is known about local communities 
and the inherent public-relations values in the use of 
various community resources in connection with the 
educational program (36, 46). Research is also desir- 
able in the training of teachers and other school per- 
sonnel for public-relations service. 

W. W. THEISEN 
with the assistance of students in 
Public Relations, 1947 Summer 
Session, University of Wisconsin 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. Although the ex- 
pression “pupil personnel work” has but recently made 
its appearance in educational literature, many of the 
services included in such work have been functions of 
the schools for many years and of the home for many 
more. The general character and scope of these serv- 
ices are suggested by the “Table of Contents” on 
page 912. 

In the several articles the indicated services are 
dealt with relative to pupils in public schools, from 
kindergarten through high school. Thus “pupil per- 
sonnel work” is to be distinguished from “student 
personnel work” (gq.v.), which refers to personnel 
services at the college and university level. The dif- 
ference in the age levels of the individuals dealt with 
affords a basis for separate treatments, but other 
differences should also be noted. 

First, in colleges and universities, students are for 
the most part away from home; this condition creates 
housing problems, supervisory problems, and student- 
aid problems that are not so acute at the public-school 
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level. Second, students at the college and university 
level are more highly selected; they still need guidance, 
but it is guidance among a more highly selected group 
of students. Third, college students are generally in 
college because they choose to be there; if things go 
wrong they may drop out, while pupils in the public 
schools must by compulsory school law remain until 
they have reached a certain age. 

Compulsory school attendance and child-labor legis- 
lation affect markedly the program of pupil personnel 
Work. In fact, the compulsory-attendance law and 
child-labor legislation of a given state may determine 
to a great extent the very nature of the pupil personnel 
program. They specify the age range within which 
children must attend school unless exempted for legal 
reasons and thus create certain problems: Who are 
the children who must be in school and where are they 
living? What children are enrolled in school and are 
they attending regularly? Why are certain children not 
enrolled and, if enrolled, why are they absent? Illness 
is an important cause of absence; hence health service 
is needed. Since home and personal problems may 
adversely affect the attendance of children, home- 
visiting service and psychiatric service are needed. 
Psychological service is needed in order that teachers 
may have information about the abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests of each of their pupils; only thus can 
teachers hope to adapt instruction to pupil needs. 

Nature of pupil personnel work. In 1929 Heck (5) 
defined pupil personnel work as “those services where- 
by all children of school age are ‘kept track of,’ caused 
to attend school, and so studied that they are aided in 
making the maximum good use of the abilities which 
they have.” In 1941 Wiens (13: 35) said: “Pupil 
personnel services are the coordinated efforts of those 
persons whose primary functions are to provide op- 
portunities for each child in the community to attend 
school under the most favorable circumstances.” Strang 
(10) in the same year said: “In addition to helping to 
create an environment which will promote the best 
development of every pupil, the personnel worker has 
responsibility for guiding each pupil in the use of this 
environment, so that he will develop, through his own 
efforts, to the optimum of his capacity for growth and 
will adjust himself to the world as it is, with an active 
intent to make it better.” 

In each instance a further discussion of these 
definitions by the writers indicates that they are in close 
agreement as to the functions to be included in pupil 
personnel work. Fither directly or indirectly these 
definitions distinguish between instruction and pupil 
personnel work; the writers agree that the latter is 
sometimes done by teachers and that teaching is some- 
times done by pupil personnel workers, but that the 
teacher specializes in instruction whereas the pupil 
personnel worker handles the technical problems of 
bringing youth into school and of preparing them to 
get the most from that experience. 

Development of point of view. The point of view 
described in the preceding paragraphs has not sprung 
into being suddenly. Good teachers have acted in the 
light of such principles for many years, but it can 
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easily be understood why so little attention Was being 
given to pupil personnel problems when schooling was 
not required of all and when a large portion of the 
child population was not being educated. Traxler (12) 
has called attention to several influences that have 
given increasing importance to personnel services: (a) 
humanitarianism, (b) religion, (c) mental hygiene, 
(d) social change, and (e) acceptance of the “thesis 
that the first duty of the school is to know its pupils as 
individuals.” ‘The last of these influences is an all- 
important one. If the school staff is to know its pupils 
as individuals, then we are at the heart of any pupil 
personnel program. Knowing one’s pupils, Traxler 
Says, “involves, first, a recognition of the essential 
dignity and worth of the individual and, second, a will- 
ingness to study him by every means which the re- 
sources of the school can command.” 

Functions of pupil personnel work. The study of 
pupil personnel work has three phases: (a) its legal 
background or setting, (b) its quantitative aspects, and 
(c) its qualitative aspects. The legal background in- 
volves the study of compulsory education (q.v.). 

The quantitative phase of pupil personnel work is 
commonly referred to as child accounting; it involves 
counting and keeping track of pupils of school age. 
Among the functions commonly accepted as belonging 
to the quantitative aspect of pupil personnel work are 
the following: (a) maintenance of a school census 
Which lists the names and addresses of all children of 
school age and other information deemed necessary 
in properly accounting for them; (b) recording and 
reporting school enrollment together with the needed 
administrative routine for being sure that all children 
legally required to attend school are enrolled; (c) Ie- 
cording and reporting school attendance together with 
the needed administrative routine for making sure that 
all enrolled pupils are in regular attendance; (d) age- 
grade progress studies that show the regularity of pupil 
progress through the schools; (e) other statistical 
studies of pupils dealing with promotion, failure, and 
the like. 

Functions commonly accepted as belonging to the 
qualitative aspect of pupil personnel work are: (a) the 
keeping of cumulative, anecdotal, and case-study 
records of pupils so that their strengths, Weaknesses, 
and progress can be known; (b) provision of facilities 
whereby nonattenders may be helped to on 
regular in school attendance; (c) an adequate Ha 
service which provides diagnosis and remedial ba 
ment; (d) psychological service which studies ) 
pupils’ abilities, aptitudes, interests, and attitudes; i 
psychiatric service which aids pupils in effecting A 
better emotional adjustment to school and life DOE 
and which aids teachers and other school OEE 
taking those steps which would more readily ass ৰ 

্ঠ 4 djusted emo 
pupils an opportunity to become better ad) an 
tionally; (f) field service which contacts the HOLES 
the out-of-school life of pupils and which gives 1) iis 
officials a more intelligent understanding of the Ee 
and drives which govern them; (g) counseling i He 
which helps youth in the solution of the numero iE 
cational, health, vocational, and other life pro 
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(A) placement service which finds work for youth to 
do upon the completion of the school career or during 
the course of that career upon a part-time basis; 
(i) follow-up service which keeps track of the school's 
product for a period of years for the purpose of aiding 
youth in its initial adjustment to regular working con- 
ditions. 

Classification of pupil personnel workers. If pupil 
personnel work is to be defined as those services that 
aim at “keeping track of," knowing, and so working 
with pupils that they become able, self-directive, and 
socially minded individuals, then pupil personnel work- 
ers include many types of staff members. Functionally 
they include, according to Cowley (3), Heck (5, 6), 
Myers (7), Strang (10), Schultz (9), and Wiens (13), 
school counselors, school psychologists, school psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, school doctors, 
school nurses, visiting teachers, home and school 
visitors, attendance workers, placement workers, deans 
of boys, deans of girls, and all other administrative 
personnel, as well as teachers, who work with in- 
dividual pupils in helping them to solve many personal 
problems. 

From the viewpoint of skill, pupil personnel workers 
may be classified as (a) lay workers, (b) well-trained 
workers, (c) skilled workers, and (d) highly skilled 
Workers. Workers at each of these levels have im- 
portant functions to perform. The lay workers include 
classroom teachers, homeroom teachers, and the usual 
administrative officers of the school; these persons are 
well trained, even highly skilled, perhaps, for their 
specialized function but usually have not had specialized 
training in pupil personnel work. The well-trained 
Workers might include deans of boys and deans of 
girls, and surely would include school nurses, some 
school counselors, home and school visitors, and at- 
tendance workers of the type recommended by Wiens 
(13), Schultz (9), and Heck (5). 

The skilled workers would include school counselors, 
most school psychologists, most school doctors, psy- 
chiatric social workers, and visiting teachers. Visiting 
teachers are included upon the assumption that they 
are highly trained in social administration and educa- 
tion and operate with small case loads for intensive 
Work. The highly skilled workers would include school 
Psychiatrists, some school psychologists, and school 
doctors trained as specialists; some psychiatric social 
Workers might appear in this classification. 

In general the operation of these four groups of 
Pupil personnel workers results in a screening of stu- 
dents such that fewer and fewer pupils need the serv- 
ices of the highly skilled worker; this is vitally essential 
if the case load of the latter is to be low enough to 
enable him to do the intensive work required. 

Status of pupil personnel work. The status of pupil 
Personnel activities in the public schools is indicated 
in studies of Heck (6), Schultz (9), and Wiens (13). The 
first obtained from the 93 cities of 100,000 population 
Or more in the United States reports on the number of 
Workers these cities maintain to deal with problems of 
accounting, attendance, home visiting, health, guidance, 
Pupil ability, emotional adjustment, and placement. 
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Schultz made a nation-wide survey of attendance serv- 
ice and then studicd 16 selected cities by questionnaire, 
interview, and examination of records and reports. 
Schultz considered the relationship of attendance serv- 
ice to medical service, psychological service, psy- 
chiatric service, visiting-teacher service, special educa- 
tion, guidance, and the social agencies of a community. 

Wiens (13) studied the various pupil personnel 
activities as carried on by “the ninety-three largest 
cities in the United States." The study was based both 
upon personal visits and upon questionnaire data; 
annual reports describing the pupil personnel services 
in various of the cities were also used. Wiens studied 
specifically “the departments of visiting teacher, at- 
tendance, health, guidance, and psychology." In noting 
reasons for the great increase of workers in these fields 
he says: “* . . . first, social changes created a general 
desire for better living standards; second, a broadened 
educational philosophy fostered newer methods, tech- 
niques, courses of study, and a modified attitude toward 
the child; third, compulsory-school-attendance legisla- 
tion placed in classrooms thousands of children who 
formerly would have entered factories, mines, com- 
mercial enterprises or agriculture; fourth, improved 
techniques for measuring intelligence and abilities en- 
couraged specialization among teachers” (13: 1). 

The various pupil personnel activities within the 
public schools have grown up like Topsy. Wiens (13) 
says “. . . they were often organized and expanded 
with little regard for the aims and objectives of other 
closely related activities; thus there were duplication of 
effort and overlapping of services.” The administrative 
organization for these services encouraged and still en- 
courages much waste effort. The directors of the 
several services were, too frequently, made responsible 
to the school superintendent; he was loaded with other 
responsibilities and tended to accept the recommenda- 
tions of specialists who were interested in a good show- 
ing for their departments. As Wiens says, “administra- 
tive organization of this type encourages compart- 
mentalized functioning which often leads to a race for 
recognition; thus professional jealousies develop among 
departments and the primary aims of pupil personnel 
service are disregarded for more ambitious depart- 
mental objectives” (13: 167). 

Wiens’ study showed the following types of ad- 
ministrative organization in effect: (a) services respon- 
sible directly to the superintendent or a deputy superin- 
tendent; (b) delegation of administrative authority to 
more than one assistant superintendent; (c) diversified 
administrative control of pupil personnel services 
through school and community agencies, the chief 
illustration being health service, which is frequently not 
under the board of education but under the city de- 
partment of health; (d) coordinated control of pupil 
personnel services. The last of these types of ad- 
ministrative organization varies. Sometimes guidance 
is left under separate control; sometimes special edu- 
cation is left out. Sometimes, as at Rochester, New 
York, services somewhat foreign to pupil personnel 
work, such as “parent education and child develop- 
ment,” are brought into the coordinated program. 
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Wiens (13: 182) proposes a unified organization for 
pupil personnel work that would be headed by an 
assistant superintendent of schools whose sole function 
would be the coordination of these services. Symonds 
(11) and Heck (5, 6) made similar recommendations 
for coordinated programs for pupil personnel work. 

Several other conclusions are indicated regarding 
pupil personnel work in the larger city school systems. 
(a) Despite a slight decrease during the most acute 
period of the depression pupil personnel services have 
increased as measured by the number of workers pro- 
vided by these schools. (b) As represented by the 
relative number of workers involved the emphasis has 
shifted from legal enforcement of school attendance 
to removal or amelioration of causes of pupil malad- 
justment. (c) The interrelatedness of the pupil per- 
sonnel activities is being recognized more and more 
by combining these aetivities within one department 
or division of the school system, e.g. in Cincinnati, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, Rochester, N. Y., and Salt 
Lake City. (d) Psychiatric service, although a recent 
development, is being added in many cities to their 
pupil personnel activities. (e) Health service for 
pupils is widely accepted as a responsibility of the 
public schools. 

An unpublished study by the writer in 1944 showed 
a great increase in the establishment of a Department 
or Bureau of Pupil Personnel in cities of 100,000 to 
300,000 population. This was usually accompanied by 
the development of guidance service or psychological 
service. 

Organization of the treatment of pupil personnel 
work. The organization of an account of the re- 
search bearing on pupil personnel work involves certain 
problems. Certain topic designations, such as school 
census, encompass research that may be more directly 
concerned with school administration than with pupil 
personnel work. In other cases, such as compulsory 
education, the topic has come to be recognized as an 
nrea of research in its own right. Furthermore, pupil 
personnel work, broadly conceived, ramifies into such 
areas as child development, learning, and motivation. 

‘The three general phases of pupil personnel work 
are handled as follows: (a) The legal background ap- 
pears in an independent article entitled CoMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. (b) The quantitative aspects of pupil 
personnel work, such as CHILD ACCOUNTING, SCHOOL 
CENSUS, SCHOOL PROGRESS, and MARKS AND MARKING 
SYSTEMS, appear as separate articles; SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENT and SCHOOL ATTENDANCE appear in the sections 
that follow. (c) The qualitative aspects of pupil 
personnel work appear almost wholly in the sections 
following this introduction; certain topics such as CHD 
GUIDANCE CLINICS and SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES appear as independent articles. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—I. SCHOOL EN- 
ROLLMENT. Compulsory-school-attendance legisla- 
tion, in determining ages during which children must 
attend school, fixes certain pupil personnel functions 
and determines the scope of many of these functions. 
‘The requirement of attendance implies a 100 per cent 
enrollment of all children coming under the provisions 
of the law; this creates two quantitative pupil person- 
nel problems: (a) Who are the children affected by 
the legislation and where do they live? (b) Which of 
the children are actually enrolled? This latter 
lem is handled by the classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and by the homeroom teachers or the 
principal's office in the secondary schools. 

Many problems are faced in recording, 
and interpreting enrollment data. Some of the more 
significant are as follows: (a) How enforce 
ment? (b) What is meant by enrollment? (c) What 
have been and are enrollment trends? Are ঠ্ 
elementary- and high-school enrollment similar of 
they differ? (d) What portion of the youths of 
age are enrolled in school? (e) What portion of those 
youths 14 to 17 years of age are enrolled? (f) 
are the retention data for grades one through 
(2) How valid are enrollment data? (Ch) What Te 
search is needed? 
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1. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Enforcement. ln order to cnroll ali children of 
whool 35. most states requice that aticodance workers 
ously “tuuant officers,” “aitendance off. 


ployed Thee workers are also responsible for keep 
ing eno! n school regularty as well as for many 
other {. related to the counseling and guidance 
of pepils A first duty, however, of the attendance 
worker s+ to sec to it that all children of school age 
Ere enroll in school; an essential aid in this duty is 
the schoo! census (q.v.). If continuous, the school 


s much more effective the attendance 

formance of this function; it tells him the 
BAM and addrcuses of all children who should be in 
hool. From this point on, the modern attendance 
worker, acting 2s a friend and counselor of the family, 
teks first the causes of nonenrollment and then tries 
to belp the family take those steps necessary to remov- 
fag those causes, 

Enrollment. Enrollment as applied to pupils in pub- 
lic and private schools has two different but somewhat 
Closely related interpretations. One refers to the num- 
ber of pupils on the roll at any given date; the other 
refers to 2] pupils of a given class, school, or district 
Whose names have been on the roll at any time during 
2 given period. In the former sense enrollment gives a 
picture of the total number of pupils being cared for 
at any given moment; in the latter the total number of 
different pupils cared for during a given week, month, 
femester, or year. 

Enrollment in the first sense is herein called mem- 
bership; on the opening day of school it is the total of 
all those who enter; on any other school day it is the 
membership of the first day minus those who have left 
the school permanently plus those who have entered 
Since the opening day. 

Enrollment in the second sense was formerly called 
"total enrollment"; this earlier terminology is still 
found in many reports. The terms are sometimes used 
Synonymously in the same state reports. There seems 
to be a tendency to use “enrollment” only in the fol- 
lowing sense. For the teacher who has one group of 
children for a semester or a year, it means the number 
of different pupils who have been in the group at any 

during the period under consideration. The same 
Concept holds when the enrollment of a school, a dis- 
trict, a state, or the nation is considered. 

The enrollment for the classroom teacher is easily 
determined; it is the total of all names of different 
Pupils on her roll for the year. The enrollment for a 
schoo] is more difficult to secure; it is the sum of the 
enrollments for all classroom teachers in the school less 
those pupils who have previously enrolled with some 
Other classroom teacher of the school. The enrollment 


«Of a school district is the sum of the enrollments of all 


schools of that district less those pupils who have previ- 
Ously enrolled in another school of the district. The 
enrollment of the state is the sum of the enrollments of 
all districts of the state less those pupils who have pre- 
Viously been enrolled in another district of the state. 
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only 57; it increased rapidly until it reached 83 in 
1925, and then it fell off to $1.3 in 1930. By 1940 it 
reached 85.3, only to drop to 80.4 in 1944 in the midst 
of the war (2). * 
Enrollment of age groups 14 to 17. What happens 
to youths 14 to 17 inclusive with respect to school 
enrollment is of concern to pupil personnel workers. 


two years later (10). b 

Kefauver and Rusk (14) studied the 48 states and 
various sections of the United States with respect to the 
portion of 16- and 17-year-old youth that had attended 
schools of any kind. They found, of course, great dif- 
ferences among the states and among different sections 


of the nation; they also found a marked correspond- 
ence between the standings of the 48 states in 1910, 
1920, and 1930. 


California in 1910 had 50.1 per cent of its 16- and 
17-year-olds in school; in 1920 this per cent had in- 
creased to 54.7, and by 1930 it was 82.1. Seven other 
Western states had similar large increases, and in 1930 
all eight of these states ranked ahead of Ohio, which 
for that year was ninth among the states with 67.7 per 
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cent attending school. The average percentages for the 
nation for 1910, 1920, and 1930 were 46.1, 46.4, and 
58.6 respectively. Rhode Island ranked lowest on all 
three occasions with percentages of 28.4, 26.3, and 40.4 
respectively (14: 114). 

The editor of the School Review (5) in an editorial 
in 1935 entitled “A Mighty ‘Issue’ Laid to Rest” pre- 
sented data indicating that in 1934-35 the high-school 
enrollment was 70.49 per cent of the age group 15-18 
inclusive; he included private and parochial secondary 
schools. The trend seems unmistakable. Secondary 
education is definitely on the way to becoming, if it has 
not already become, an accepted unit in an American 
program of universal education. 

Retention in school. On the basis of the school 
statistics for 1918, Bonner (3, 4) found that of 1000 
children entering the first grade 100 per cent remained 
until the fifth grade was completed. Only 830 en- 
rolled in the sixth grade, 710 in the seventh, and 634 
in the eighth. Of the original 1000 pupils only 342 
entered high school and only 139 completed high 
school; 72 entered college, and 23 of these graduated 
from college. He noted a marked difference in sur- 
vival as between urban and rural schools; in urban dis- 
tricts 600 entered high school and 200 became seniors, 
whereas in rural districts only 125 completed a four- 
year high-school course. 

For the school year 1929-30 Phillips (15) found 
that of 1000 pupils entering the first grade all com- 
pleted the fifth, 974 entered the sixth, and 768 the 
eighth grade; 610 entered high school, and 260 grad- 
uated; 160 entered college, and 50 graduated. ‘Thus 
retention increased materially during the years 1917-18 
to 1929-30. 

In 1940 Foster (11) showed that of 1000 pupils en- 
tering the fifth grade in 1928, 736 entered high school, 
378 graduated from high school, and 64 graduated 
from college. Again the survival rate had increased. 
See also SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Validity of enrollment data. Enrollment data con- 
cerning pupils in the public schools are far from being 
as valid as one would wish. The United States Office 
of Education has for many years recognized this prob- 
lem and has appointed national committees from 
time to time to give attention to it and to allied prob- 
lems. The Commissioner of Education in January of 
1948 appointed a national committee to serve for 
five years or more in directing study and research 
aimed at providing more accurate data about the 
schools. One of the problems faced by this commit- 
tee is to suggest ways and means of securing more 
accurate data on school enrollment of children from 
kindergarten through high school within the United 
States. 

One of the specific problems is to determine how 
many children were actually enrolled during a given 
year. This would seem to be a simple problem. Cer- 
tainly all that a given teacher needs to do is to count 
the names of all children listed on her register during 
the year. This is her enrollment for the year, or her 
“total enrollment” as it is sometimes called. But this 
teacher usually has listed in her register pupils who 
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were also listed in another teacher's register within the 
same school. Therefore the principal of this school 
cannot add together the enrollments reported by all of 
his teachers and report this sum as the enrollment for 
his school. He must first eliminate all duplicate enroll. 
ments. In the same way each county or city superin- 
tendent must eliminate duplicate enrollments as be- 
tween different schools in his district; the state must 
have data for eliminating duplicate enrollments within 
the state; and the United States Office of Education 
needs data to eliminate duplicate enrollments as be- 
tween the states. A national procedure, used by all 
schools within the United States, is needed if accurate 
data are to be had on pupil enrollment. At present no 
such procedure has been adopted and universally used. 
As a result, we occasionally find districts actually re- 
porting more enrollees than there are children of 
school age within the district. 

Another specific problem is that of determining when 
a child is enrolled. Some districts automatically enroll 
every child of school age that lives within the district 
on the opening day of school; other districts maintain 
a continuous enrollment for every child who has ever 
enrolled until that child is legally withdrawn; other 
districts have annual enrollment but retain the names 
continuously on the roll for the year unless legally 
exempt; other schools drop names of pupils from the 
roll after 2 months, 6 weeks, 4 weeks, 2 weeks, 5 days, 
3 days, or even 2 days; and other schools drop them 
from the roll for the entire period of absence after an 
absence of 2 months, 6 weeks, 4 weeks, 2 weeks, 5 days, 
3 days, or even 2 days. The noncomparability of such 
data is readily apparent. It is to be hoped that the new 
national committee can cope with this problem. 

Needed research. Greater uniformity is needed with 
respect to definition; any research that will result ina 
greater acceptance of uniform terminology will im 
prove markedly the validity of pupil personnel statis- 
tics. More detailed analyses of population and school- 
enrollment data are needed. Studies of survival need 
more attention; Bonner made a good start in 1920. 
We need comparable survival studies by decades at 


least; such studies would point out the danger spots. 
ARCH O. HECK 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IIL. SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE. This topic involves three central prob- 
lems: (a) How well do pupils attend school? (b) 
What are the effects of nonattendance? (c) How 
Should a school endeavor to improve attendance? In 
considering the first of these problems it is necessary 
to give attention to certain questions relating to ter- 
minology employed. The third problem encompasses 
Several lines of inquiry—causes of nonattendance, 
general approach and procedures for improving at- 
tendance, organization of attendance services, qualifi- 
cations of attendance personnel, and the cost of 
attendance service. 

The school census (g.v.) provides the number of 
children of school age within the district; enrollment 
data reveal the extent to which these children are en- 
rolled in the schools; and attendance data constitute 
measures of the utilization of the school by the chil- 
dren enrolled. Thus the determination of the facts of 
School attendance and their interpretation constitute an 
Important topic in school administration. ‘The improve- 
ment of schoo] attendance is a pupil personnel function 
and, in view of the increasing emphasis on integrating 
Pupil personnel services, school attendance is dealt 
With as a phase of pupil personnel work. 

Terminology study. Lack of uniformity in terminol- 
O8y has been a most bothersome problem whenever 
data regarding the pupil population have been desired. 
The problem was acute as early as 1837 during the 
days of Mann and Barnard (18). With the organiza- 
tion of the National Education Association and its 
attempts to secure data on school attendance from the 
Several states, there was ushered in an era in which the 
importance of uniformity in child-accounting terminol- 
O8y Was widely recognized. Heck (18) traced the 
efforts of this organization from 1857 to 1925 to secure 
Sreater uniformity of terms which deal with school 
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attendance. The problems of child accounting were 
given special attention at thirty-four of the annual 
meetings of the association and extensive reports were 
made “for the years 1871, 1872, 1874, 1877, 1885, 
1887, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1894, 1911," and 1912. 
The report for 1912, published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, said (31: 35): “More important, 
at the present time, than forms for recording attend- 
ance and enrollment data is the securing of a common 
terminology for certain conditions of attendance and 
enrollment." 

NUMBER BELONGING. This term was still recognized 
as one of a few basic items at the time of the report in 
1912 of the Committee on Uniform Records and Re- 
ports. The definition adopted by the committee read: 
“As soon as a pupil is known to have left the school 
without intention to return, he ceases at once to belong, 
and he is not thereafter included in the number belong- 
ing. If absent under any other circumstances, he is 
carried on the rolls as ‘belonging’ and marked absent 
for three consecutive days (or until he returns if his 
consecutive absence is less than three days in dura- 
tion). He is ‘temporarily discharged’ at the end of 
three consecutive days of absence and then ceases to 
‘belong’ until he returns to school and is ‘readmitted.’ 
A period of three days is suggested as the limit of time 
during which pupils may be counted as ‘belonging’ for 
the reason that it is believed to represent the common 
practice in a majority of the states” (31: 35, 36). 

Fifteen years later the national committee reporting 
on “School Records and Reports" (24) discarded this 
term in favor of “membership.” This was done be- 
cause the new term implied the status of the child as a 
member of the school; the new term also made possible 
a new concept in definition in that no longer was a 
pupil to be dropped from the roll merely because, for 
some reason, he had missed a few days of school. This 
practice of dropping from the roll was so widespread 
and varied so much in workable regulations that com- 
mon practices in reporting attendance had become al- 
most impossible of attainment. 

Even more important, the practice never gave an 
accurate picture of what was happening to children; it 
permitted almost perfect reports in terms of per cent 
Of attendance when in reality the attendance of pupils 
was very poor. Instead of dropping pupils from the 
roll, there was need for reporting 100 per cent of all 
absences in order that a complete picture could be had 
of the extent to which children of various communities 
failed to avail themselves of the public-school program. 
With these facts it becomes possible to analyze the 
causes of such absence. If sickness is the chief cause, 
then the school at least knows where to start in an 
effort to reduce absence. 

The practice failed also to encourage teachers, 
principals, and superintendents to take seriously the 
task of securing greater regularity of attendance; it 
often caused teachers to encourage nonattendance 
under certain adaptations of this three-day rule. For 
example, some districts dropped a pupil for the entire 
period if he was absent as many as three days or more; 
if the child was out two days, the teacher would charge 
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him with no absence if he remained out of school the 
third day; this is just what teachers frequently encour- 
aged such pupils to do. Phillips (27) reported in 1931 
that 6 states still dropped pupils from the roll at the 
end of three days of absence; 1 state did this after five 
days of absence; 1 after six days; 4 after ten days; 2 
after a month; 7 after a semester or year of absence; 
11 only when he had permanently withdrawn; and 16 
either failed to report or had no regulations govern- 
ing the practice. 

The 1927 committee report (24: 249) in defining 
membership said, “All children once enrolled shall be 
members until they have left the local school or dis- 
trict, died, been granted a work certificate, passed the 
compulsory age limit and quit school, or have been 
exempt for other definite legal reasons. No child shall 
be dropped from membership because of absence re- 
gardless of how many days he is absent.” The Ad- 
Visory Committee of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion on records and reports defined membership as 
“the original entries plus transfers minus withdrawals.” 

A DAY OF ATTENDANCE. As late as 1931 Phillips 
(27) showed a great divergence respecting what is 
meant by a day of attendance at school. Twelve states 
counted attendance by half days; in part of these states 
an absence of one fourth of a day or more was ab- 
sence for the half day; in one of them absence of an 
hour was absence for the half day. In six states at- 
tendance for a half day or more counted as a full 
day's attendance; in two states no deductions were 
made “for absence for a fraction of a day.” In fact, 
Phillips concluded that definition of a day of attend- 
ance Varied “all the way from making presence for 
any part of a day count as a full-day, to making full- 
day attendance only, count as a full-day.” 

‘The following definition is suggested as appropriate: 
A day of school attendance is two half days of attend- 
ance. A half day of attendance is presence at school 
for half or more than half of a half-day session; attend- 
ance for less than half the session is reported as 
absence. 

AGGREGATE DAYS ATTENDED. One of the most im- 
portant concepts as related to school attendance is 
“aggregate days attended”; it is the sum of the total 
number of days of attendance by each child regardless 
of whether we desire this fact for the class, the school, 
the district, the state, or the nation. It is found by 
counting, in the school register or classbook, the num- 
ber of days each child was present and then adding 
these numbers. 

AGGREGATE DAYS ENROLLED. This term is necessary 
in computing per cent of attendance; it is the sum of 
the total number of days of enrollment for each child. 
If “days enrolled” are substituted for “days of attend- 
ance,” the definition of aggregate days attended may be 
used in defining aggregate days enrolled. It is neces- 
Sary to count as days enrolled every day of possible 
school attendance from the moment a child’s name is 
officially entered on the school! register until it has been 
permanently and officially withdrawn. This makes 
impossible the practice of dropping names of pupils 
temporarily from the roll. 
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PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE. Aggregate days at- 
tended divided by aggregate days enrolled is per cent 
of attendance. ‘This definition makes for greater ac. 
curacy in reporting in that it shows a ratio between 
actual enrollment and actual attendance. 

Per cent of attendance based upon a ratio between 
average daily attendance and total enrollment was far 
from correct in most cases because it counted in the 
denominator a considerable amount of time during 
which the pupil had no responsibility for school 
attendance; it thus lowered markedly the real per cent 
of school attendance. 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. Aggregate days at- 
tended divided by the number of days school was in 
Session is average daily attendance. This concept is 
decreasing in importance as aggregate days attended 
and aggregate days enrolled gain acceptance as Signifi- 
cant measures of school attendance and enrollment. 
The two latter measures show the extent to which 
pupils actually enrolled are in attendance. 

NONATTENDANCE. Aggregate days enrolled minus 
aggregate days attended is nonattendance or absence. 
Any child who once enters school is not dropped from 
the roll by a teacher or principal until official notice 
comes from the superintendent’s office (city or county) 
that the child has withdrawn permanently. This means 
that each day of absence is recorded as nonattendance 
until such permanent withdrawal notice is received. 
No longer are absences for 3, 5, or 10 days and longer 
ignored by dropping the child temporarily from the 
roll. 

AMOUNT OF ATTENDANCE. The terms “average 
daily attendance” and “per cent of attendance” have 
been used and are still widely used as measures of 
the amount of attendance. Average daily attendance 
Shows on the average how many pupils were attending 
each day; this can be secured on a district, state, or 
national basis by years. Educators are particularly 
interested in these national figures as a means of not- 
ing trends, either increases or decreases. Per cent of 
attendance shows the extent to which those pupils who 
have been on the roll have actually been in attendance. 
Here, too, educators are interested in trends. Tf the 
per cent is constantly on the increase, then the attend- 
ance of pupils is more regular. A third term, average 
number of days attended, tells of the lengthening Or 
shortening of the school year. $ 

All of these measures are means of expressing the 
size of the educational program within the TS 
They are particularly appropriate at the moment ¢ 
cause they have been reported to the United a 
Office of Education for nearly 80 years and so nh 
long-time trends in educational development in 
United States. These measures serve a similar purpos 
at the state level. At the local level more ater 
however, is being given to such measures as ABE টন 
days attended and aggregate days enrolled. Te i 
figures show the number of days of nonattends ol 
absence and pupil personnel services aim at discove 
and removing the causes of such absence. 

Studies 0 attendance. AVERAGE DAILY Al 
ANCE. Attendance in the public schools of the Un 
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States has increased constantly since 1870 until the 
biennium 1934-36. The biennial survey for 1932-34 
(5) showed the increases by decades through 1930; 
these increases approximated 2,000,000 per decade in 
average daily attendance through 1910; the increase 
the following decade was over 3,000,000, while the 
increase during the 1920's was 5,114,851. The latter 
rate of increase continued throughout the first bi- 
ennium of the 1930's (4). Instead of approximately a 


million increase during the second biennium there was 
an increase of only 212,846, and during the third 
biennium there was an actual decrease of 159,423 in 
average daily attendance in the United States. By the 


close of the decade of the 30's, however, the average 
daily attendance had reached 22,042,151, which was 
over three quarters of a million more than in 1930. 
The early war years showed a marked drop in attend- 
ance; by 1944 average daily attendance was 19,602,- 
772 (6). 

PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE. Data given in the bi- 
ennial surveys (4, 5) are computed by dividing the 
average daily attendance by the number of pupils en- 
rolled. These per cents show increases each decade 
since 1870. In 1870 the “average daily attendance” 
of all pupils enrolled in the public schools was only 
59.3 per cent; this proportion increased 2 to 4 per cent 
each decade through 1920; from 1920 to 1930 the 
increase was from 74.8 to 82.8; by 1934 the per cent 
Of attendance had reached 85.0, and then it decreased 
to 84.6 by 1936. By 1940 the per cent of attendance 
had reached an all-time high of 86.7; this decreased to 
85.6 in 1941-42 and to 84.3 in 1943-44 (6). 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED. In 1870 all 
pupils enrolled in the public schools of the United 
States attended during the year, on the average, 78.4 
days each (5). Increases have been maintained each 
decade from 1870 through 1940; the increases were 
small until 1890 and then for two decades marked in- 
creases occurred; a reduction in the increase took place 
during the second decade of the twentieth century, 
Only to be followed by the greatest increase of all time 
during the twenties. In 1920 the average number of 
days attended by all pupils during the year was 121.2; 
in 1930 it was 143.0. By 1940 an all-time high of 
151.7 days was reached. The first two bienniums since 
1940 have each shown slight decreases and in 1944 the 
average number of days attended had dropped to 147.9 
(6). See also ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II. ORGAN- 
TZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Trends respecting school attendance. Trends with 
respect to school attendance in the United States are 
fairly definite; there were modest increases, regardless 
of how measured, from immediately after the Civil 
War until approximately 1920. The succeeding dccade 
Saw enormous increases in average daily attendance, 
Per cent of attendance, and average number of days 
attended by all pupils enrolled. ‘The increase in aver- 
age daily attendance was slightly at variance with 
enrollment trends (see page 913), in that while enroll- 
ment figures increased more during the twenties than 
In any previous decade they failed to make as great a 
Proportional gain as did school attendance. The en- 
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roliment for the United States increased 19.0 per cent 
during this decade, but average daily attendance in- 
creased 31.7 per cent; the increase, of course, in the 
per cent of attendance, which was 10.7 per cent for 
this decade, helped make up this difference. Based 
Upon aggregate days attended by all pupils of the 
United States during a given year, the per cent of in- 
crease during the twenties was 45.6; this great increase 
was due not alone to the increase in enrollment and in 
per cent of attendance but also to the increase in num- 
ber of days which pupils attended during the year; this 
latter per cent of increase was 18.0. 

Factors affecting attendance. If attendance is to be 
improved, legislation must be specific with respect to 
legal requirements and must provide means of enforce- 
ment. From an analysis of field studies, school codes, 
school reports, and a questionnaire investigation, Law- 
ing (21) concluded that nonattendance was due largely 
to “lack of provision in the statutes, definitely defining 
which children must attend school, the length of the 
time they must attend, and the penalty for nonattend- 
ance.” He also claimed that it was contributed to by 
a lack of enforcement agencies provided by law. He 
cited, as partial evidence for these conclusions, the fact 
that those states which had taken the appropriate legal 
steps seemed to be the states which had good attend- 
ance. With one exception, the 7 states which had 
state supervisors of attendance were all among the 15 
states reporting the highest percentages (87.2 to 94.2) 
of school attendance. See also CoMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION. 

Furthermore, if, in the improvement of attendance, 
prevention is to be the goal of attendance service in- 
stead of remedial work, it becomes imperative that the 
causes of nonattendance be known. Methods of deter- 
mining these causes have undergone a number of 
changes during the past few years; with these changes 
in methods of study come changes in our concept re- 
garding what these causes are. 

ILLNESS OF THE CHILD. Numerous investigations 
have reported consistently over a period of years that 
illness of the child is “the most potent single cause” 
of nonattendance at school. A good study (1) as early 
as 1917 reported that 48 per cent of 1158 boys and 
girls studied had been absent due to illness on the part 
of the pupils; no other cause applied to over 12 per 
cent of the group. A review of this problem (19) 
in 1933 showed a goodly number of investigators con- 
curring in this conclusion. 

One is forced, however, to utilize care in the exam- 
ination of these conclusions. In most of the investiga- 
tions the data regarding causes of nonattendance were 
based upon reports made by the parents as to cause or 
upon reports made by the pupils; sometimes these 
reports were the excuse slips turned in by the pupil, 
sometimes verbal statements by parents made to home 
visitors shortly after the absence, and sometimes oral 
or written reports which had been recorded on the 
pupil's permanent personnel record. In any case these 
data were all based upon what the parent or the child 
had said the cause of the absence was. The possibility 
of unreliable data is readily apparent. Even a good 
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case worker, visiting the home after the child has re- 
turned to school, has no sure basis for determining the 
accuracy of the data collected; when, as is often the 
case, these studies are based solely upon an analysis of 
excuse slips or of questionnaires sent to parents, the 
unreliability of results becomes more apparent. 

Marksbury (22) found, when every case of absence 
was followed up immediately, that many pupils who 
had reported and who had previously been reporting 
absence as due to illness were not ill. Some were just 
loafing, some were running errands, some were work- 
ing at odd jobs, and some were staying at home with 
Younger children. In some cases the parents were the 
Builty parties; in other cases the child had misled the 
parent into thinking he was ill because he did not want 
to go to school that particular day. 

It is recognized, of course, that illness is a very 
real cause of nonattendance; however, it is coming to 
be accepted that illness is much less a cause of non- 
attendance than was formerly believed. If parents 
want the child to stay at home or if the child wants to 
stay and if in neither case is there any sufficient reason 
for the absence, the excuse of illness is effective since 
its validity is seldom questioned. Only as a plan is put 
into operation to check immediately such excuses can 
the extent of this practice be determined. 

DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL. Reavis (28) used the cor- 
relation technique in an attempt to determine those 
factors which have the greatest influence upon school 
attendance in five rural counties of Pennsylvania. He 
examined more than fifty possible factors and con- 
cluded that five are important: distance from school, 
Progress of the pupil, academic standing of the child in 
school, type of teacher, and kind of community. When 
these “are freed from their interrelations and depend- 
ence upon each other, . . . children living farther 
from school attend fewer days,” regardless of progress, 
quality of work, or kind of teachers. “In the absence 
Of transportation, distance is the strongest single factor 
influencing the attendance of country children” 
(28: 12). 

SCHOOL FACTORS. As just noted, Reavis (28) calls 
attention to certain school factors as causes of non- 
attendance—progress in school, academic standing, 
and type of teacher. Marksbury (22) calls attention to 
the fact that much of the absence “reported” as due to 
illness actually is due to conditions at school that have 
resulted in the maladjustment of the pupil. There is 
need for further research to identify the specific school 
factors involved. Failure to adapt the school program 
to the needs of pupils, failure to recognize certain im- 
portant abilities in pupils other than academic, over- 
emphasis on “grades,” overcrowding in classes so that 
little attention can be given to individuals, retention of 
Poorly trained, disinterested personnel as teachers, an 
overemphasis upon mastery of subject matter, and an 
underemphasis upon teaching as a process of child 
development are undoubtedly some of the school fac- 
tors that tend to increase the amount of nonattendance. 

SOCIAL FACTORS. In his review of research dealing 
with school attendance in 1936, Heck (19) discerned a 
Change in attitude with respect to what seemed to be 


the chief cause of nonattendance. In contrast to 
earlier studies more recent ones “, .. tend to empha. 
Size the significance of big social problems as causes 
Of nonattendance rather than such specifics as illness, 
Work, and the like. Parental neglect or home Ccondi- 
tions constantly recur as causes” (p. 160) in the more 
recent investigations. In the review for 1939 (19) this 
tendency continued to be noted; such Causes as paren. 
tal negligence or indifference, parental stupidity or 
ignorance, the economic condition of the home, paren- 
tal greed, and a failure to adapt the school to the needs 
Of the child were pointed to as the real factors back of 
nonattendance. 

As the research techniques of these studies are ex 
amined, a trend seems to be noted away from the 
earlier statistical analysis of reports by parents or 
pupils to what might be called, for want of a better 
name, the case-study technique. Marksbury (22) based 
her most significant findings upon the results of such 
a study. Gardner (14) used a clinical or case-study 
approach; Noall (25) used it as one of several methods 
of attacking his larger problem of administering com- 
pulsory school attendance in Utah. 

The change in point of view regarding the chief 
causes of nonattendance in no sense ignores the fact 
that many nonattenders were ill when they were ab- 
sent; neither does it ignore the obvious fact that many 
children work, that weather is a hindrance, and that 
Poverty is a real cause. What is implied by the new 
point of view is that the commonly stated reasons for 
nonattendance are subservient to basic social and edu- 
cational conditions which are the real causes of non- 
attendance. 

MULTIPLICITY OF CAUSES. Studies of causes of non- 
attendance, in addition to noting the importance of 
home and community attitudes, have noted the inter- 
relatedness of many factors in causing nonattendance. 
Gardner (14) stated that absence is rarely the result 
of any one cause. This fact demands a new approach 
to any study of causation; the case-study technique 
used in many of the recent studies may be the answer 
to this vexing question. 

Methods of improving attendance. The methods to 
be suggested are not based so much upon research 
data, showing that one method is better than another, 
as upon the conclusions of investigators who have 
studied the causes of absence or the methods used in 
Systems reported to have good attendance service, 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE APPROACH. This approach I 
the improvement of school attendance is a be 
procedure: (a) It involves action that must be Ef 
by the superintendent of schools and the board of bly 
cation; this includes the approval of policies SOT 
efforts to improve attendance and the provision of Eo 
ities to make those policies effective. (b) It invo fl 
those activities of teachers, principals, and atten j 
Workers used in the actual administration of 
school-attendance law. 

With reference to the first procedure, Schultz Le 
studied through personal visitation 16 cities repo 0 
by students of attendance service to be doing 
work. He found in the cities studied that a leg 
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approach to attendance enforcement had been dis- 
placed by a case-study approach. This change in point 
of view had been implemented by “the organization 
of some attendance departments as integrated pupil- 
adjustment units; the more adequate professional train- 
ing and experience background of staff members; and 
the utilization of community social and health services 
as well 2s those of the schools in the solving of indi- 
vidual problems” (p. 158). Other administrative 
changes, suggested upon the basis of a study of causes 
of nonattendance, are: (a) the development of full- 
time health service under the supervision of the public 
schools; (b) a program of parental education; (c) an 
extension of transportation facilities; (d) the develop- 
ment of allied services, such as visiting-teacher, coun- 
seling, psychological, psychiatric, and health, as a part 
of a total pupil personnel program. Baldwin (2) con- 
firms this general point of view. 

The second procedure includes many specific activi- 
ties. Teachers record and report the absences of 
pupils. Excuses are generally required; sometimes the 
office determines their legality and sometimes teachers 
have this responsibility. Penalties for illegal absence 
vary; pupils may be required to stay in detention hall, 
complete extra work, or make up work missed. Many 
school systems now require classroom teachers in the 
elementary school and homeroom teachers in the sec- 
ondary school to make an immediate attempt to deter- 
mine why a child is absent; this may mean a home 
visit, telephoning the home, or inquiring of siblings or 
neighborhood children. The school in these cases 
assumes the first responsibility for returning the pupil 
to school. Upon its failure, the pupil is reported to the 
attendance workers. Other schools report pupils to 
the attendance workers the moment that pupils are 
absent and assume no responsibility for improving 
attendance. 

Typical of past procedure of attendance workers are 
the following: (a) An immediate visit is made to the 
home and the parents are told to return the pupil to 
school. (b) If the visit is not effective, a notice is sent 
to the home. (Sometimes the notice is sent before the 
visit is made.) (c) If the pupil continues absent, some 
districts send an informal summons to the parents and 
child to appear at the Board of Education office, where 
the Director of Attendance tells parents that continued 
absence means an appearance at court. (d) The final 
step is to take the parents and pupil into court for an 
informal or a formal hearing, or both. These proce- 
dures are supplemented by actually picking children up 
in the streets and alleys and from pool halls and mov- 
ing-picture theatres and hauling them into school. 
Many of these procedures are the old “police” concept 
of attendance at its worst. Other procedures that are 
widely being put into operation are those referred to in 
the following section. See also COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION. 

THE PERSONNEL APPROACH. The personnel ap- 
Proach requires that the child be known. This involves 
Obtaining data as to his abilities, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests; data as to family background, home problems, 
and neighborhood situation; data on health; data on 
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school history and the like. These data are studied, 
the parents interviewed, the teachers interviewed, and 
the pupil interviewed in an effort to determine why 
the pupil was out of school. Police procedures and 
force tactics give place, under the “personnel ap- 
proach,” to attempts to understand the reasons for 
absence and then to efforts to remove those very 
specific causes of absence. The personnel approach 
seeks to secure attendance upon the basis of the pupil 
wanting to attend. Such procedures may require new 
courses, revised courses, more understanding teachers, 
instruction more closely related to life; they may de- 
mand economic aid in providing better health service, 
nourishing food, books and school supplies, and decent 
clothing; they may involve programs for interesting 
parents in the school program, giving them a pride in 
their school, and helping them to see the close relation- 
ship between schooling and living. The personnel ap- 
proach is sometimes known as the “individual ap- 
proach” or the “case-study approach." 

Noall (25), who studied the personnel approach as a 
part of his investigation of compulsory school attend- 
ance in Utah, found that many pupils “who resent re- 
quired attendance come to appreciate the school and 
make good in their work.” Numerous students have 
urged the case-study approach as the best means of 
solving it. 

Obviously, if school adminstrators are to proceed 
upon this basis in an effort to increase school attend- 
ance, they will need to change many current practices: 
(a) attendance workers will have to meet high profes- 
sional standards with respect to training; (b) salaries 
for attendance workers will have to be raised; (c) 
more adequate agencies for pupil study will need to be 
provided; (d) all agencies provided for pupil study will 
need to be brought under the supervision of a single 
well-trained administrative head; (e) a pupil record 
system, adequate and readily available to those needing 
it, will of necessity have to be installed. 

Results of nonattendance. Any attempt to study the 
results of nonattendance is ¢ifficult. The correlation 
technique so frequently used shows the extent of any 
relationship which may exist, but the existence of a 
relationship does not necessarily imply a causal rela- 
tionship. Even if a causal relationship does exist, there 
is no assurance as to which factor represents the cause 
and which the result. 

SLOW PROGRESS. Many investigators have noted a 
high positive relationship between nonattendance and 
slow progress (7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 28, 33), but they gen- 
erally recognize that such a condition does not neces- 
sarily mean a cause-and-effect relationship. Ziegler 
(33: 60, 61), however, points out that poor attendance 
should be regarded as “a danger signal of a condition 
to be investigated.” 

Odell (26) recognized that attendance appeared to be 
a factor which affected achievement in school but de- 
clared it was “not so weighty a factor as many have 
believed.” Cutler (11) found that when the intelligence 
quotient was held constant the relation between at- 
tendance and achievement, while positive, was too low 
to be significant. Clifton (7), following up this prob- 
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lem, found that pupils of average intelligence seemed to 
suffer a loss in achievement proportionate to loss of 
time in school; pupils of superior intelligence who were 
irregular lost much less in achievement; and irregular 
pupils of low IQ had much greater losses in achieve- 
ment. 

While research at the moment is not conclusive, 
what there is tends to refute the too common assump- 
tion that absence results in a harmful effect upon 
scholarship as expressed by marks. It may be that 
pupils who are interested in their school work may 
have absences without harmful effects upon scholar- 
ship. We need further research to indicate what hap- 
pens in the case of such pupils. Do they study at home 
during absence, do they study harder upon their return, 
or have they such an interest that they are constantly 
ahead of the group? Certain evidences point to the 
fact that the gifted or able pupil is the one who can 
have frequent absences without detriment to scholar- 
ship. Even if this be true, data are still needed as to 
the effect of absence upon the general attitude of such 
a pupil. Is he as likely to be accepted as a member of 
the group? Is he as likely to be interested in the 
School and the various activities of the school? In 
other words, what does absence do to him as a citizen 
of the school? There is still lots of research needed 
relative to the effect of absence from school. 

Loss OF REVENUE. States which distribute state 
school funds upon the basis of days attended put a 
heavy responsibility upon local school districts for 
improving attendance. Under such a system the loss 
of revenue because of excessive absences from school 
becomes serious indeed. Schultz (29) reported 26 
states out of the 48 which distributed state school funds 
S0 that attendance was taken into account; the 16 cities 
studied by Schultz were located in 13 states, 11 of 
Which used this method of distributing state funds. He 
estimated for Los Angeles that an increase of one per 
cent in attendance would produce $150,000 additional 
state money for the city. When absences begin to 
mean a material reduction in school income from the 
state, local districts are likely to become much more 
interested in providing those instrumentalities neces- 
sary for a preventive as well as a remedial attack upon 
problems of school attendance. 

Qualifications of attendance workers, The new ap- 
proach to the solution of attendance problems is 
vividly portrayed in the changes which have taken 
place in the qualifications of attendance workers. 
There was a time when sheriffs, their deputies, or police 
officers (23) were generally used to enforce compul- 
Sory-attendance legislation. Davis and Wheeler (12), 
from an analysis of examination questions set for at- 
tendance workers in Philadelphia from 1914 to 1930, 
showed changes in qualifications. They found that the 
earlier examinations emphasized a knowledge of 
school law and an ability to justify such a law; the 
more recent examinations required an understanding 
of the methods of social-case work and an understand- 
ing as well as a realization of the problems of child 
welfare. 

During the depression Heck (16) conducted an 
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annual survey of the number of Pupil personnel 
Workers employed in cities of 100,000 or more 
throughout the United States. He noted that child 
study had begun to displace the old idea of force as a 
means of securing better attendance. In 1936 Heck 
stated: “The truant officer of an earlier day is bei 
displaced by skilled, socially minded field Workers, by 
Psychologists, by psychiatrists, by school nurses, and 
by school counselors” (19: 162). How much more 
effective attendance enforcement under this new Tegime 
will be has yet to be fully tested. Research in the 
field of school attendance needs to answer this query 
immediately. 

Numerous studies of early conditions have shown 
the most meager academic preparation upon the part 
of workers responsible for enforcing school-attendance 
legislation. In a survey of county attendance officers 
in Ohio in 1927 Sloan (30) found that 74.2 per cent 
were elementary-school graduates or less; 15.5 per cent 
had graduated from high school; 1.3 per cent had a 
master’s degree; and the remainder, 9.0 per cent, did 
not report. Schultz (29), reporting eleven years later 
on 284 attendance officers in 16 selected city school 
systems, said that 5.6 per cent had a master’s degree; 
that 29.2 per cent more were college graduates; that 
4.3 per cent had completed normal training; that 19.0 
per cent had completed high school; and that 9.9 per 
cent lacked a high-school education. 

Salary of attendance workers. The relation between 
qualifications of attendance workers and their salaries 
is very close. Which is cause and which is effect is not 
always so clear. Sloan (30) studied salaries of attend- 
ance officers from 65 counties in Ohio in 1927; in 44 
counties the attendance officers received flat annual 
Salaries ranging from $200 to $2500 per year; the 
median salary for the 44 counties was $1050. Some of 
the remaining 21 counties paid their attendance officers 
upon an hourly, daily, or monthly basis plus mileage; 
seven paid 14 cents per mile and this was their entire 
compensation; three paid $3.66 per visit plus 6 cents 
for mileage; and still another paid a compensation of 
50 cents for each letter sent in notifyjng the parent and 
50 cents additional for each mile traveled. Such bases 
are unsatisfactory and never can hope to bring into 
attendance service well-trained workers. Schultz (29) 
gathered data on salaries in 1938; he showed a tend- 
ency for salaries of attendance workers in his 16 cities 
to be as high as or higher than the salaries of ele- 
mentary-school teachers; in Detroit some received sal- 
aries the equivalent of those of high-school teachers. 4 

Load of attendance workers. The effectiveness 0 
attendance service depends upon the load attendance 
Workers have to carry as well as upon their UE 
tions. Schultz (29) found for his 16 cities that on 00 
average each worker was responsible for about i o 
pupils. The load ranged from 1600 pupils to 8500. 
Schultz said in commenting on this situation that a 
general “, . . the smaller the net theoretical Ey 
load . . . the broader the range of services offered a 
the department, the more adequate the procedures 5s 
referral, and the more inclusive the field work bees 
integrating pupil treatment” (p. 163). He also fo! 
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that some cities had supervisors, clerks, and auxiliary 
personnel which gave the attendance officers material 
aid in improving school attendance; when these were 
counted as a part of the personnel service handling 
attendance, the average load was reduced to 2800 and 
the range in load from 1400 to 5300. Even this diverg- 
ence in load is great and means that, even among cities 
represented as having the better types of attendance 
service, we have far from ideal situations. Lawing 
(21) has suggested in his standards for attendance serv- 
ice that the load be 2000 for the first worker and 4000 
for each additional worker. 

The tendency is in the direction of reducing the load 
of attendance workers. This is necessary if workers 
are to use case-work procedures and if they are to 
make prevention of nonattendance a primary goal. As 
long as police officers are utilized for the purpose of 
law enforcement, the load per worker can be kept to a 
maximum; the moment trained workers are set the 
task of discovering causes of nonattendance for each 
absentee and of taking action needed to remove those 
causes, loads must be reduced. 

Costs of attendance service. Both Hanson (15) and 
Herlihy (20) made surveys of the costs of school- 
attendance enforcement. The former based his study 
upon data for the years 1919-30 and confined it to 
school districts in New York State; it was, however, 
quite comprehensive. He studied reports which vari- 
ous school districts made to the State Education De- 
partment, sent questionnaires to all “union schools in 
villages under 4500 population and to the villages and 
cities employing a superintendent of schools,” and 
made personal visits to 15 cities and villages; he found 
that salary costs and total costs were nearly the same; 
this was particularly true in the smaller districts. 
Herlihy studied 215 cities in the United States for the 
school year 1931-32. 

In the earlier study Hanson (15) found that when he 
used the number of children 7 to 15 years inclusive 
as the base, the median cost per child for the enforce- 
ment of compulsory-education legislation was 33 cents 
for all cities of the state; the median cost for villages 
over 4500 was 35 cents, for villages under 4500 by 
counties 37 cents, and for rural schools by counties 30 
cents. Herlihy reported per-pupil costs as follows: 
for the five largest cities in the United States, 85 cents; 
for the eight cities between 500,000 and 1,000,000, 67 
cents; and for the 61 cities between 100,000 and 500,- 
000, 43 cents. The cost in the smaller third-class cities 
Was only 31 cents per pupil. Herlihy (20) says: “It 
Would seem that the cities of this third-class group still 
manage to get along in their enforcement work with 
the old traditional type of truant officer now passé in 
the larger cities.” 

Kind of administrative organization. Wiens (32), 
Schultz (29), and Heck (16) gathered data in large 
School systems which showed the extent to which 
Visiting-teacher service, psychological service, health 
Service, and psychiatric service had developed along 
With attendance service. The development of such 
Services as a means of better solving problems of at- 
tendance and other problems of school children has 
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created a problem of how best to organize them as a 
part of the public-school system. Bermejo (3), writ- 
ing in 1923, had not sensed this problem if his recom- 
mendations regarding the administrative organization 
Of attendance departments in city school systems can 
be used as a basis for passing judgment. He en- 
visioned attendance workers operating within a depart- 
ment which was under the direct supervision of the 
superintendent of schools; he noted a relationship to 
the health department, the juvenile court, correctional 
institutions, and “other welfare agencies"; he failed, 
however, to note in the organization chart additional 
agencies within the public schools which might play a 
vital part in helping school children in the solution of 
their numerous problems. 

Emmons (13) sensed the problem in 1926 and 
pointed to the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati as the 
outstanding example of how public and private agen- 
cies worked cooperatively in putting into operation 
what he called “the changing conception of attendance 
service." His study, however, puts great emphasis on 
child-accounting procedures and less upon pupil study 
although this is by no means ignored. Very little, ex- 
cept by way of implication, is suggested regarding a 
proper administrative organization for correlating all 
pupil-study agencies. 

Schultz (29) in his intensive study of 16 large cities 
classified them “with respect to the administrative 
placement of the attendance department.” He found 
four types of organization: Type I is an “integrated 
pupil-adjustment service in direct charge of an assistant 
superintendent.” Type Il is an “integrated pupil- 
adjustment service in charge of a director.” In Type 
II the “department is not an integrated pupil-adjust- 
ment service but the director is responsible directly to 
the city superintendent.” In Type IV the “directors of 
special services are responsible to one or more assistant 
superintendents.” Of the 16 cities studied 2 were of 
Type I, 4 of Type 11, 3 of Type III, and 7 of Type IV. 

With reference to Type IV Schultz stated: “... 
responsibility for helping the maladjusted child may 
tend to disintegrate, since it is distributed among a 
number of separated services” (29: 20). He feared, 
“since pupil problems, in most cases, are produced by 
a configuration of several causes . . .” that when sev- 
eral departments handle a case best results will not 
be secured “. . . since his [the maladjusted child’s] 
difficulties may be seen and treated separately rather 
than as an integrated whole” (29: 20). He therefore 
tended to favor Type I or Type Il, which, he said, 
integrated their services. 

Schultz's recognition of a need for integration is 
most important. His report, perhaps unconsciously, 
overemphasized attendance service; he develops the 
adminstrative organization in the light of attendance 
service instead of in the light of an integration of serv- 
ices needed for the solution of the problems of all 
school children. He said: “The administrative organ- 
ization, in fourteen of the sixteen cities, assigns to the 
attendance department (italics are those of this author) 
some pupil-adjustment specialists, such as psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, visiting teachers, or medical work- 
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ers” (29: 160). This gives attendance service the center 
of the stage instead of having that center occupied by 
“problems of school children” and instead of including 
attendance service as one of many pupil personnel 
services integrated into a single organization under 
either a director or an assistant superintendent. 

Heck (16, 17) noted definitely this change in empha- 
Sis; upon the basis of his study of the number of pupil 
personnel workers in cities of over 100,000 population, 
he recommended the development of a department or 
division of pupil personnel service under the direct 
Supervision of an assistant superintendent of schools; 
this assistant superintendent’s duties would be limited 
to pupil personnel services and would not include such 
services as research, visual education, and special sub- 
jects. This might well mean that in the school system 
of a city of 500,000 population or more the several 
pupil personnel services might be organized as separate 
departments under the close supervision of one as- 
sistant superintendent charged with no other responsi- 
bilities. 

Wiens in 1941 and Baldwin in 1946 made recom- 
mendations that followed the general pattern proposed 
in Heck’s study. Wiens (32: 182) proposed an assistant 
superintendent in charge of pupil personnel service; he 
defined that service in his organization chart as made 
up of attendance service, health service, guidance 
service, psychological service, and child-accounting 
service. ‘These five pupil personnel services were each 
to be headed by a director; the five services were to 
include attendance officers, visiting teachers, physicians, 
dentists, consulting medical specialists, nurses, dental 
hygienists, vocational and educational counselors, 
placement and follow-up workers, deans of boys and 
girls, psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social 
Workers, clinical psychologists, specialists, census enu- 
merators, census clerks, employment-certificate clerks, 
and clerks handling pupil records. Baldwin (2) recom- 
mends an almost identical organization; he makes di- 
rectly responsible to an assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel services the (a) director of the 
department of school census and attendance, (b) direc- 
tor of the department of mental hygience, (c) director 
of the department of school health and hygiene, (ad) 
director of the department of pupil accounting, and 
(e) director of the educational and vocational place- 
ment bureau. 

Needed research. Research has made abundantly 
clear the great lack of uniformity in terminology relat- 
ing to school attendance. There is little, if any, re- 
search to tell which, of one or more definitions, is 
educationally best; it may be that educationally they 
are equally good and that agreement upon a definition 
is all that is needed. 

‘The United States Office of Education’ ultimately dis- 
tributes good data on the attendance of pupils. The 
great need is some plan whereby the data can be 
gathered, analyzed, and distributed before they are 
50 “cold” that they are nonfunctional. 

From the qualitative point of view, there are many 
research needs related to school attendance. Despite 
many studies of causes of nonattendance, more re- 
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search is needed based upon, perhaps, a 
technique. What are the most effective means of im- 
proving school attendance? There is a modern theory 
that decries police methods. What facts support this 
theory? Research could be of great assistance. Fur- 
ther research is needed on the “results of nonattend- 
ance.” Does absence affect school attitude, school 
progress, and the like? There are some data but more 
are needed. There are many other problems that need 
further research, such as: (a) What standards should 
attendance workers meet? (b) What salaries should 
they receive? (c) What pupil load should they carry? 
(d) What is a reasonable cost for attendance service? 
(e) What organizational form should attendance serv- 
ice take? 
ARCH O. HECK 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—II. PUPIL REC- 
ORDS AND REPORTS. Pupil records and reports 
Are basic to a program of pupil personnel work. The 
records provide available data about pupils so that 
Superintendents, principals, counselors, teachers, and 
other pupil personnel workers may better understand 
and advise with pupils. 

Problems considered. The problems faced in the 
use of pupil records are far more numerous than are 
those upon which research has been done. ‘This article 
touches briefly upon (a) historical development, (b) 
definition, (c) kinds of records, (d) development of 
Tecord systems, (e) items to be recorded, (f) the 
Pupil’s cumulative record, (g) the anecdotal record, 
and (A) pupil reports. On many of these topics re- 
Search is not plentiful. 

Historical background. Just when pupil records 
Were begun and what their nature was we do not know. 
Horace Mann is known to have collected some hun- 
dreds of ‘Jog books,” “Jogs,” “books,” or school regis- 
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ters from schools in Massachusetts as a basis for pre- 
paring a school register for state-wide use, Mann 
argued for the regiter upon the basis that its proper 
use would improve attendance at school (see 13). 
Heck (13) points out that Charles M. Lamprey was 
one of the first to emphasize the use of individual 
records in place of a book for class groups. Lamprey 
devised an “Attendance and Scholarship Record,” an 
“Admission, Discharge, and Promotion Card,” and a 
“Principal's Office Record Card”; these were all indi- 
vidual forms. His system was adopted in Boston in 
“September 1910 and has been used in its original form 
ever since" (13: 205). 

In 1912 the National Education Association ap- 
pointed a committee on school records; it used 
Lamprey's forms as a basic part of its recommenda- 
tions. Various publishing companies printed forms 
during the next two decades that followed closely the 
model set by this national committee. City and 
county school districts, however, began to publish their 
own forms, so that by 1923 pupil records were a mass 
of contradictions. 

Ganders (11), Heck (14), McAllister (19), Moehl- 
man (20), Stenquist (28), Strayer and Engelhardt (30, 
31, 32), and Wood (38) made contributions during the 
1920's. Toward the close of that decade the National 
Education Association (21) appointed another commit- 
tee composed of several of these men to make specific 
recommendations with respect to pupil records. This 
committee broadened the purpose and scope of pupil 
records and the report of the 1912 committee became 
Obsolete. The Committee on Personnel Methods of 
the American Council on Education, under the leader- 
ship of Wood and Clark, did a constructive piece of 
Work in devising the original American Council cumu- 
lative record folder. Data to be included were facts on 
home conditions, information about pupil health, test 
scores, results of personality and interest inventories, 
as well as data about attendance and scholarship. Such 
records were recognized as guidance instruments. 

Continued interest in pupil records was shown during 
the 30's. Among the many who contributed to the 
development of better records were Allen (1), Bristow 
and Proctor (5), Embree (8), Flory and Webb (10), 
Jones and Galbraith (17), Robertson (25), Segel (26), 
Strang (29), Traxler (34, 35, 36), and Twente and 
Matter (37). The research of this decade was con- 
cerned with the greater use of pupil records in the 
guidance of pupils. Research also sought better ways 
and means of recording data so that they could be 
easily accessible to and easily interpreted by busy 
teachers and administrators. 

Interest in pupil records has continued into the 40's. 
‘The American Council on Education appointed a com- 
mittee with E. R. Smith as chairman to revise its 
cumulative record forms (27). Allen (2), Jones and 
Galbraith (18), Smith and Tyler (27), and Traxler (34, 
35, 36) have done some fine recent research on pupil 
records. Forms presented by Traxler (36) are very 
informing but more technical than earlier forms and 
point to the need for more teacher instruction if they 
are to be used most effectively. 
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Definition of pupil records and reports. If not 
pressed too far, certain distinctions may be made 
between records and reports. A record is made by a 
given person or office for his or its own use; a report 
is made by a given person or office for the use of some 
other person or office. A record tends to be of a more 
permanent nature; a report, however, upon being re- 
ceived, may be filed and become a part of the records 
of the receiving person or office. The record is usually 
the basis for making reports. A pupil record tends to 
be individual; a pupil report, except for those to 
parents, tends to be a summarization of data for groups 
of pupils. 

Kinds of pupil records. Pupil records are of many 
kinds; the more important may be classified in terms of 
the school officials who use them: (a) the Teacher’s 
School Register, or classbook; (b) the Principal’s 
Office Record; (c) the School Census (g.v.), a record 
used at the superintendent's office; (d) the Pupil’s 
Cumulative Record, a record used by those school 
officials (teacher, principal, or specialist) who are re- 
sponsible for pupil guidance. 

‘The Teacher’s School Register was used at an early 
date in American schools (13). The early registers 
contained all the personal, family, and school data, 
then collected, regarding a pupil. The tendency today 
is for these registers to be maintained for the purpose 
Of recording only daily attendance and monthly scholar- 
Ship marks. 

‘The Principal’s Office Record is a complete account 
of the pupil's progress and success while attending 
School. ‘This record is preserved in the principal’s 
office, is a permanent record of the school, and is 
frequently accessible only to him and to members of 
his office staff. 

The Pupil’s Cumulative Record is a more recent in- 
novation. It is sometimes a duplicate of the data in 
the principal’s office record; at other times, it is far 
more comprehensive and contains those data needed 
in pupil guidance whereas the office record is limited to 
data needed in administering the school efficiently. It 
differs from the principal’s record in that it follows the 
child from teacher to teacher and from school to 
school. A pupil who attended six high schools during 
his four years would have had six principals’ office 
records made out; he would have had only one pupil’s 
cumulative record. 

Pupil records may be classified according to function: 
(a) those used for guidance, (b) those used in the 
pupil health program, (c) those used in the psycho- 
logical study of the child, and the like. They may also 
be classified upon the basis of data recorded: (a) 
scholarship record, (b) standard test record, (c) 
health record, (d) dental record, (e) social record, (f) 
work record, and the like. 

Development of record systems. A number of 
studies have contributed to the development of record 
systems. Strayer and Engelhardt in their numerous 
school surveys examined the system of pupil records 
and reports used and made recommendations; the 
Chicago Survey Report is typical (30). The functional 
approach (19, 20, 28) has been employed in devising 
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systems of records. The committee technique (16, 21, 
22, 24, 25) has been used frequently by both local and 
national groups. Frequently the committee, as in the 
case of the Commission on Standard Blanks Of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals (16), as- 
sembled a great many pupil-record forms and analyzed 
the items; these items then were judged by trained 
schoolmen in terms of defined criteria. The prag- 
matic approach has also been used (25, 31, 32, 33). 
The work done by Strayer and Engelhardt (31) was 
without doubt based upon such an approach; they 
Worked through their class groups in school administra 
tion in a continuous revision of pupil-record and report 
forms over a long period of years. In terms of the 
criticisms from such groups of schoolmen, many of 
Whom had used the Strayer-Engelhardt record forms, 
revisions of their recording and reporting system were 
made. 

Ganders (11) in an extensive personal analysis of 
the record systems of 15 cities of population varying 
from 5000 to 15,000 found 248 different school- 
accounting elements. The median number of elements 
per city was 76. Nearly one third of the elements were 
used in only one city; two thirds of them were used by 
only four cities or less. This situation, he claimed, was 
typical for the 837 cities in the United States of 2500 
to 10,000 population. 

In 13 of the 15 cities studied, Ganders spent from 5 
to 20 hours with the superintendent of schools; in the 
other two cities he gathered his data from school 
principals and clerks. Previous to his visit he asked 
that all elements be assembled; and, although this was 
done, he discovered in most cases that elements had 
been omitted due to varied interpretations of what was 
included in elements. Through discussion other ele- 
ments were included; others were discovered through 
a personal visit to stockrooms. Ganders probably did 
the most thorough bit of work which has ever been 
done in discovering all elements used in recording and 
reporting systems of a group of city school districts. 

The 248 elements found by Ganders contained 1409 
items; to these he added 204 items which his survey of 
literature indicated should be included. A jury of ex 
perts and school superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers rated these items. Based upon the judgments of 
these persons as to worth-whileness, each item Was 
given a percentile rank; only 179 items received He 
of 90 to.100. Upon the basis of carefully selecte. 
standards, Ganders then determined the elements 
needed and the items needed within each element. 

Heck and Reeder (15) devised a pupil-record system, 
utilizing Heck’s study of items (14). (This study 
described in the following section.) BEE, 

Items to be recorded. There is no unanid 0 
opinion or practice regarding the items to be inclu 
z. 19 .. if of 1912 
in a pupil’s cumulative record. The committee HAL 
(24) noted this divergence of opinion. In 1924 j 2 5 
(14) found that approximately 50 per cent of lo 
items were recorded by only one city; presumably ght 
other school system or school superintendent thou i 
these 750 items were worth preserving, if one m 
judge by what they actually recorded. 
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Research dealing with the items to be recorded is 
limited. The analytic study of pupil personnel items 
by Heck (14) in 1924 is unique. He set up four 
criteria for the evaluation of items: (a) the frequency 
with which various items appeared on the pupil-record 


forms of 131 school systems throughout the United 
States; (b) the frequency with which each item would 
be needed in order to make the annual reports on 


pupils which were required by the various states; (c) 
the frequency with which each item would be needed 
in the solution of educational problems dealing with 
school children; (d) the frequency with which each 
item was used by teachers and principals in performing 
their duties. In the light of these frequencies each item 
was judged as to its value by a group of 133 representa- 
tive schoolmen. 

The third criterion was based upon an analysis of 
all the articles in five educational" periodicals which 
dealt with pupil problems and a sampling of articles 
in other magazines. The problems thus discovered 
were analyzed to determine the pupil personnel items 
which would be needed for their solution. In determin- 
ing the fourth criterion, requests were sent to teachers 
and principals in the school systems whose record 
systems were analyzed in obtaining the first criterion. 
They were asked to answer two questions: (a) Which 
items on present record forms do you find no use for? 
(b) Whet items have you found a need for which were 
not being recorded? 

The pupil’s cumulative record. This record was de- 
veloped by Lamprey (13) for use in his training school 
in Boston as early as 1908. His form was almost im- 
mediately adopted by the Boston public schools. In 
1912 a committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion (24) of which Lamprey was a member recom- 
mended his pupil's cumulative record for adoption by 
other communities throughout the United States. The 
committee, in addition to using the customary com- 
mittee technique, surveyed the opinion of over 500 
schoolmen by means of a circular letter sent out by the 
United States Commissioner of Education; it found 
that “there is substantially unanimous assent to the 
following general proposition: A cumulative record 
card should be kept for every child throughout his 
entire kindergarten and elementary-school career.” At 
the time of this report it was believed that this cumula- 
tive record should contain a minimum amount of data 
and that it was not to include the detailed items needed 
for case studies. 

The report of the committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1927 on school records and re- 
Ports (21) gave continued emphasis to the need for 
a pupil's cumulative record. The record forms pre- 
Sented in this latter report, however, call for much 
more pupil data than the former one. 

The report of 1912 recommended a 4” x 6" card. 
Strayer and Engelhardt (32) provided a similar card. 
MoehIman (20), upon the basis of his functional ap- 
proach, devised a long sheet which when folded twice 
formed a 5” x 8” folder; the six faces thus obtained 
Were used to record different types of data. Moehl- 
man’s record was adopted by the state of Michigan 
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and was used not only as a cumulative record but, in 
some schools, also as a principal's office record. Sten- 
quist (28) devised a packet record system; the packet, a 
4" x 6" folder open at the two ends, was arranged to 
hold from one to six or more cards. The plan allowed 
for a variation, among schools, as to the amount of 
data they might record. One card recorded school 
marks, one personal and family data, one standard- 
test data, one vocational data, and so on. The packet 
was used as a pupil's cumulative record, but a duplicate 
packet was sometimes used by the principal as an office 
record. 

The committee report of 1927 (21) recommended a 
cumulative record form which was much larger than 
the one of 1912. Heck and Reeder (15) have provided 
a large ledger sheet for the cumulative record; it is to 
be kept in a loose-leaf ledger. Wood (38) prepared a 
folder, 12" x 956", which fits any standard letter- 
filing system. 

The folder type of record is receiving wide approval 
at present; certain “progressive schools" make use of 
it, although in most instances the folder is used as a 
principal's office record rather than a record to follow 
the pupil from school to school. The Ohio State De- 
partment of Education a few years ago issued a pupil's 
cumulative record of the folder type; this folder had 
the items which were to be recorded printed upon it. 
A folder of this type was recently added to the 
Uniform Record System of Heck and Reeder. 

In many instances an ordinary manila letter folder 
is used, the pupil's name appearing on the top, and one 
or more printed record forms of letter-paper size are 
filed in each folder. This makes possible the preserva- 
tion of informal reports or letters regarding the pupil 
and of samples of his work showing progress. 

Traxler (36) provided a good summary of research 
dealing with the pupil’s cumulative record. He presents 
samples of the Educational Records Bureau adaptation 
of the American Council Cumulative Record Form; of 
the revised form of the American Council; of the 
cumulative records used at Plainfield, New Jersey, High 
School, at Providence, Rhode Island, public schools, at 
the junior and senior high schools of Los Angeles, 
California, and at the Minneapolis public schools. 
These forms in general tend to portray standard test 
scores in graphic form; to provide considerable space 
for percentile scores and educational ages from stand- 
ard-test results; to record school marks; to allow for 
ratings and statements about home situations, mental 
and emotional status, physical and athletic ability, 
extracurricular activities and interests, notable accom- 
plishments and experiences, educational plans, and 
personality ratings; to give paragraph interpretations of 
the record; to include photos, and the like. 

Such forms are sometimes used as “principal's office 
records”; sometimes as a “pupil’s cumulative record.” 
In either case they aim at presenting as complete, 
accurate, and understandable a picture of the “whole” 
child as can reasonably be expected in recorded form. 
The present theory is that the data should be readily 
available to teachers as a means of improving both the 
instruction and the guidance of pupils. 
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The anecdotal record. This particular designation 
Was apparently first used at the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute (12, 36). Randall (23) says 
that “The use of the word ‘anecdote’ in personnel 
records originated . . .” at this institute in 1931. As 
Randall used it, “the anecdote is a record of some 
significant item of conduct, a record of an episode in 
the life of the student; a word picture of the student 
in action; the teacher's best effort at taking a word 
snapshot at the moment of the incident; any narrative 
of events in which the student takes such a part as to 
reveal something which may be significant about his 
personality. . . .” Other anecdotes may be a record 
of observation with an interpretation; they may be such 
records accompanied by a recommendation. 

Many purposes have been given for the use of 
anecdotal records. Hamalainen (12) enumerates many 
writers who “have agreed with one or more” of the 
following purposes: 

“|, Furnish the multiplicity of evidence needed for 
good cumulative records. 

“2, Substitute for vague generalizations about stu- 
dents, specific, exact descriptions of behavior. 

“3. Stimulate teachers to use records and to con- 
tribute to records. 

“4. Stimulate teachers to look for information that 
is pertinent in helping each student to adjust himself. 

“5. Contribute toward understanding the basic per- 
sonality pattern of an individual.” 

Various problems arise in connection with the use 
of anecdotal records. Hamalainen (12) has very ably 
summarized many of the researches dealing with these 
problems as well as conducted an able research of his 
Own. In general he concludes that (a) anecdotal 
records enable teachers to judge “the social relation- 
ships of their pupils to a substantial degree”; (b) even 
the anecdotes of special teachers with heavy pupil 
loads are worth while since these enlarge the sources 
of observation; (c) a clear understanding of aims of 
education tends to bring to the fore anecdotes on 
attitudes, worth-while activities, and social relation- 
ships; (d) anecdotes reveal pupil interests “not found 
in the Hildreth Personality and Interest Inventory” and 
Show a lessening and strengthening of interests which 
provide good opportunities for guidance; (e) “class 
size is no deterrent to the number of anecdotes re- 
corded,” where size ranges from 17 to 28 pupils; in this 
situation one anecdote per pupil per week proves 
reasonable; (f) the scarcity of anecdotes seems to call 
attention rather strikingly to reticent pupils. 

Negatively, the research indicates that (a) teachers 
with many classes meeting infrequently cannot record 
many anecdotes; (b) the outlook of the teacher is a 
big factor in the success of the anecdotal record; (c) 
the kind of program under which the teacher works is 
also a factor in the success of the anecdotal record; 
(d) an anecdote may reflect the teacher’s outlook as 
much as it does the pupil’s behavior; (e) the teacher’s 
background often indicates the type of anecdote re- 
corded; (f) “the well-prepared and interested teacher 
cannot obtain the disinterestedness and objectivity of 
the research worker. . . 
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Traxler (36) outlines six steps to be taken in intro. 
ducing the anecdotal record: (a) The entire faculty 
should understand what is involved in preparing 
anecdotal records and should believe that the study 
of pupils is as important as teaching subjects. (b) A 
decision should be made by the faculty as to how many 
anecdotes would be expected each week. (c) Definite 
forms should be prepared for making the anecdotal 
record. (d) Each teacher should have a definite plan 
concerning wheén she is to write her anecdotes. (e) A 
central filing system should be arranged. (f) A plan 
for summarizing the anecdotes for given pupils should 
be adopted. 

Jones and Galbraith (17) conducted a ten-week ex- 
periment in writing anecdotes in a high school of 89 
teachers and 1873 pupils. During this period 667 
anecdotes were obtained from 54 of the teachers con- 
cerning 395 pupils. There were 9 anecdotes about one 
of these pupils and only one anecdote each about 279 
of them. Of a random selection of 176 anecdotes, 
selected for special study, 68 had been prepared by one 
teacher; the remaining 108 bad been prepared by 33 
teachers; 18 of the teachers had prepared only one or 
two each. Bowes (4) reported that the “technique of 
writing anecdotes is far more exacting than was at first 
supposed.” 

Pupil reports. The monthly and annual reports that 
the teacher makes to the administration relative to en- 
rollment, attendance, absence, and the like deal solely 
with her class group. These teacher reports are sum- 
marized by the principal of the school. The reports 
from all schools of the system are sent to the school 
superintendent; his summarization for his district is 
sent to the state office; and in theory the state reports 
£0 to the United States Office of Education, where 
national summaries on enrollment and attendance are 
compiled. 

The defects of reporting are numerous (13). The 
forms upon which reports are to be made are non- 
uniform within and between states. The data reported 
are just as varied. Even when the same data are 
seemingly demanded, the definitions of the terms used 
are so varied that the facts reported under similar 
headings are dissimilar. Rules for gathering data are 
varied. Unimportant data are all too frequently called 
for. On the other hand important items are often 
omitted. 

During the past two decades the United States Office 
of Education has given attention to this problem an 
improvement has been made. However, “pupil reports 
on enrollment and attendance are still far from Hs 
per cent accurate in giving an, account of the extent টু 
which young people of school age enroll in and a 
school. The Commissioner of Education bas টা 
appointed a National Committee on Pupil Recor 
and Reports for the purpose, among others, of it 
proving the reporting of pupil data; this committee 
its first meeting in January 1948 and laid plans 1 
continuous research and study for at least a five-y 

eriod. 
by Needed research. Recent bibliographies (3,7, % le 
indicate that many people are interesting thems 
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in pupil records and reports, but the research con- 
tributions of the past three decades have done little 
more than lay the groundwork for further investigation 
and study if pupil records and reports are to play any 
vital part in the education of the boys and girls of the 
future. The following are some of the questions for 
which scientific studies are needed. 

Which items, now included in the elements of a 
recording and reporting system, are essential in terms 
of actual use? Another problem pertains to how data 
should be recorded. Should the facts about a pupil 
be recorded in terms of code numbers or other 
symbols? Should data be recorded graphically, stated 
in numbers, or stated descriptively? Should certain 
data always have a given position on a record form or 
is position an insignificant problem? 

Another problem is related to the administration of 
the system. Should the principal’s office record be 
the basic pupil record for both administrative and 
guidance uses? If so, who should have access to it 
and what controls, if any, should be placed upon those 
having access to it? If a pupil's cumulative record is 
to be a part of the system in addition to the principal's 
office record, where should it be filed? Who should be 
responsible for the maintenance of such a record? 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IV. ORIENTA- 
TION AND GROUP GUIDANCE. The term “ori- 
entation” is generally used to refer to those services 
provided to assist pupils in their adjustments to new 
school situations and in their best use of new school 
Opportunities to achieve their educational objectives. 
Frequently, however, the term is applied to a variety 
of group activities provided at crucial points in the 
school program for the purpose of assisting pupils to 
make new choices or plans, educational or vocational, 
to avoid scholastic or personal-social difficulties, and 
to utilize new opportunities in the school environment 
at progressively higher levels. Thus conceived, orienta- 
tion becomes an integral part of a pupil personnel 
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program coordinated with counseling and with the 
total educational program of an institution. Although 
orientation usually includes individual conferences, 
most studies treat it as one aspect of group guidance 
and the term is thus used in this section. Group 
guidance refers to those aspects of the guidance service 
carried on with groups of pupils rather than in the in- 
dividual interview or counseling. A complemental re- 
lationship is assumed between group guidance and 
counseling functions (1, 4, 25). 

Sources of the group approach in personnel work. 
Among the factors that have influenced the develop- 
ment of orientation and other group-guidance pro- 
cedures are (a) increased enrollments in secondary 
schools; (b) increased size and complexity of educa- 
tional institutions; (c) advances in knowledge regard- 
ing individual differences and adolescent needs and 
problems (15); (d) recognition through counseling of 
(i) the many common and recurring human problems 
of adjustment and planning, (ii) the need for guided 
pupil study and learning with respect to these problems, 
and (iii) the values of extended observation of pupils 
in group situations as well as the interview for the 
understanding of their needs (1, 4). 

‘The acceptance of self-direction as an ultimate ob- 
jective of personnel services in a democratic social 
order imposes the necessity of providing opportunity 
for learning with respect to self-appraisal as well as for 
learning about conditions and opportunities in school 
and society and techniques of planning, problem solv- 
ing, and educational, vocational, and personal adjust- 
ment. There is some evidence in reports of research 
and experience in group guidance of a growing recog- 
nition of the mental-hygiene or therapeutic values of 
the study of common human problems and of whole- 
some ways of resolving difficulties (1, 4, 18, 19). Ex- 
periments in group therapy by clinical workers (3) and 
developments in sociometric techniques (7) have 
significant implications for personnel workers in edu- 
cation (8). 

‘Types of organization. Reports of freshman ori- 
entation programs in secondary schools have been sum- 
marized in a bulletin of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (25). Four aspects 
of a comprehensive orientation program are described: 
Preadmission Activities; Initial Freshman Days; Fresh- 
man Orientation Course, which takes the form of 
regular classwork; and Freshman Guidance Program 
as a whole, which includes counseling, extracurricular 
activities, and many of the aspects of a comprehensive 
group-guidance program at any level (1, 4). 

Group-guidance programs at the secondary-school 
level are generally centered within one of the follow- 
ing types of organization: (a) the homeroom, one of 
the earliest and still widely prevailing forms, which 
brings all or many teachers into active participation in 
the guidance program; (b) the special guidance class, 
which may deal largely with occupational information 
and vocational guidance; (c) the core or general edu- 
cation program in which are units dealing with the 
various phases of educational and vocational guidance 
and personal-social adjustment. Any of these pro- 
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grams are frequently supplemented by planned work 
in regular subject classes, career Conferences, as. 
semblies, club activities, and work experiences. 

The relationship of group-guidance procedures to 
counseling varies greatly from school to school, but 
there is growing recognition and evidence in research 
of the values of an effective interaction of these two 
phases of personnel work (4, 18, 19, 21). 

Current data are not available as to the relative in. 
cidence of the types of organization described. A 
comparison of earlier studies (17) with the few recent 
surveys (12, 14, 25) indicates an increasing use of 
Organized group guidance, especially in the larger 
schools. 

Nature of group-guidance programs. Descriptions 
reveal wide variation in programs, involving many 
combinations of informal discussion, social activities, 
administrative routine, and well-planned units or prob- 
lems for study (13). Areas frequently included in 
organized units or courses have been summarized (l, 
4). Studies of youth needs and problems have been 
used as a basis for formulating suggested content for 
group-guidance programs including areas such as 
health and physical fitness, educational and vocational 
planning and adjustment, use of free time, finances, 
social adjustment, and personal values and relation- 
ships (9, 27). An evaluation of one program indicated 
the desire of students for a fundamental, well-organized 
study of guidance problems of choice and adjustment 
(5). Techniques useful in group guidance have been 
described by several authorities (6, 13). 

Dunsmoor (10) concluded from his appraisal of 
homerooms that they might be expected to make major 
contributions to educational, ethical, home-member- 
ship, and civic guidance, and minor contributions to 
health, vocational, and leisure-time guidance; but that 
major responsibility for the last-named areas should be 
left to more highly specialized guidance agencies. 

Evaluation studies indicate the importance of teacher 
training and personality for the success of any group- 
guidance program (11, 20). Altstetter (2) found in a 
sample of 588 teachers only one in six who had any 
academic credit in formal courses in guidance and con- 
cluded that good guidance depends upon the recog 
nition of guidance training as a necessary part of 8 
teacher's and administrator’s preparation. 

Evaluation of orientation and other aspects of group 
guidance. Traxler reviewed several studies which 2 
dicate that high-school pupils do not improve See! ° 
cantly in study habits as a result of their own et 
or the usual school program (23). Numerous stu ং 
of the effects of instruction on improvement of et 
and study habits yield inconclusive results as to 0 
approaches. Traxler reviewed these studies and bi 
lated suggestions as to needs of pupils and effi- 
best methods of fostering the development of Kills 
cient, independent, permanent study habits and $ 
(23, 24). | 

An experimental study by Bennett (5) of the ট 
comes of a semester orientation course at the eleven 
year level provided comparisons of orientation 
control-group students, all of whom were recer 
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counseling service, thus making the group guidance the 
differentiating factor. The orientation groups made 
statistically reliable greater gains on nearly all in- 
formational aspects of the work tested and gave 
evidence of a quality of thinking superior to that of 
the control group with respect to educational, voca- 
tional, avocational, and social-civic choices and plans, 
except in reasons for attending college. The study 
yielded less favorable data for those aspects of the 
program comparable to Freshman Week lectures than 
for those conducted in small class groups. Com- 
parisons of groups with and without available refer- 
ence materials yielded negative findings for lectures 
and discussions without intensive study on the part of 
students 

Sachs (20) reported an evaluation study of two 
programs of group guidance, one operating under the 
homeroom plan and one under a guidance-teacher plan 
of organization. It was found that homeroom groups 
devoted 2 larger proportion of time to areas concerned 
with personal and social adjustment and that the group- 
guidance classes taught by teacher-counselors gave 
major emphasis to areas concerned with life planning. 
Homeroom teachers reported a much larger per cent 
of time spent under pupil leadership. Homeroom 
teachers, with their lower pupil contact load, possessed 
more information about pupils and had established 
better relationships with them than had teacher- 
counselors. Guidance teachers in neither school had 
had preparation in psychology, mental hygiene, or tests 
and measurements which was superior to that of the 
average classroom teacher in the schools served. Find- 
ings concerning informational outcomes, educational 
and vocational plans, and pupil and teacher reactions 
are presented. Generalizations are made concerning 
the strengths and weaknesses of each program. 

Kefauver and Hand (16) conducted an extensive 
evaluation program in nineteen schools in ten cities, 
selected because of their emphasis on guidance. It 
Was found that all except two high schools and two 
junior-college groups had done a reasonably effective 
job in imparting vocational information, whereas all 
guidance programs were described as relatively in- 
effective in imparting educational-guidance informa- 
tion. The quality of thinking involved in educational 
and vocational planning was considered unsatisfactory. 
Another major aspect of the study involved setting up 
experimental programs of individual and group guid- 
ance in two junior high schools and carrying these 
Programs on for a three-year period. Comparison of 
results with those for two control schools revealed only 
meager beneficial effects in educational, recreational, 
and social-civic guidance information but more ade- 
quate results in vocational information. Both the ex- 
perimental and the control schools failed to reduce the 
number of students with unsuitable mental ability who 
had chosen an occupation requiring college. 

Stone (21) in his evaluation of a combined program 
of group and individual counseling found very marked 
gains in the proportion of optimum vocational choices 
by the end of the year. He concluded that “vocational 
Orientation served as a preparation for counseling and 
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tended to reduce the amount of time necessary for the 
resolution of vocational and educational problems.” 

Froehlich (11) after a five-year trial of a teacher- 
counselor plan found that, although certain values had 
been gained, “much has been lost by having discarded 
some of the homeroom principles." Froehlich recom- 
mended that a teacher-counselor should arrange for 
some group meetings of his counselees. “In addition 
to saving time in the discussion of common problems, 
these group meetings would assist the counselor in 
establishing a working relation with his counselees." 

Wilson (26) developed criteria for the evaluation of 
guidance and proposed thirty-two research studies 
which might be undertaken by a school in evaluating 
its guidance program. General proposals concerning 
the appraisal of guidance services are made by Kefauver 
and Hand (16), and specific evaluation techniques are 
suggested by Sachs (20). 

Recommendations for further research. Continued 
investigation is needed in the following areas: 

1. Needs and adjustment problems of students as a 
basis for curricular planning in group guidance. 

2. Controlled experimentation with various types of 
Eroup-guidance programs, with special attention being 
given to the efficacy of coordinated individual and 
Eroup-guidance work. 

3. Evaluation studies which would assist in judging 
the relative efficacy of the homeroom and the special 
group-guidance course at different grade levels. 

4. Experimentation to determine what goals of 
guidance can best be achieved through the group ap- 
proach as compared with individual counseling. 

5. Research that may indicate the aspects of group 
guidance which may become an integral part of the 
general education core or of other curricular areas and 
what aspects can best be segregated in group-guidance 
classes closely correlated with counseling. 

6. Research to develop more adequate bases for 
evaluating student progress in the areas of self-ap- 
praisal, life planning, and adjustment. 

7. Research as a basis for establishing preservice and 
in-service education programs for teachers undertaking 
group-guidance work. 

GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS 
MARGARET E. BENNETT 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—V. COUNSELING 
SERVICE. Historical development. Guidance and 
counseling are strictly modern developments in Ameri- 
can education. They have grown out of two distinct 
efforts which got under way early in the twentieth 
century. One of these was the attempt to aid students 
in finding employment when they were ready to leave 
school. The other was the effort by psychologists and 
educators to measure more precisely the abilities and 
achievements of students (8, 42). The increasing use 
of more objective measures revealed the tremendous 
range and significance of individual differences, even 
among pupils of the same grade, class, or age. These 
differences were soon recognized as important factors 
to be considered in discussing with pupils their plans 
for employment or for further education. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, Jesse B. Davis was 
Living a considerable part of his time to counseling stu- 
dents in 1898 (23). In 1907, as principal of the Central 
High School, he included guidance as a recognized 


part of the program of the school. In 1912 he was 
appointed Director of Vocational Guidance for the 
entire city school system. In New York City, under 
the leadership of Eli W. Weaver, the High School 
Teachers Association sponsored and assisted financially 
a program of advisement and placement for boys in 
1906. In a few cities the schools took over and de- 
veloped guidance programs which had been initiated by 
philanthropic and business organizations. This oc- 
curred in Boston, for example, under the leadership of 
Frank Parsons and Meyer Bloomfield (8). It was also 
the general pattern of development in Philadelphia and 
in Minneapolis. 

From such beginnings, the concept of Buidance as a 
function of the public schools spread and developed, 
rather slowly during the first two decades of the 
century, at an accelerating rate during the third and 
fourth decades, and still more rapidly during and after 
World War II. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, organized in 1913, has been especially in- 
fluential in stimulating interest in and understanding of 
guidance as a necessary service to young people (21, 
25). The use of tests and other personnel procedures 
by the armed forces in wartime did much to bring 
public attention to the practical values of individual 
occupational diagnosis and selection. Industrial and 
governmental organizations, in secking to select em- 
Pployees having maximum aptitudes for the particular 
jobs to be done, have provided much of the basic re- 
search with regard to the specific requirements for 
Success in different types of employment. The current 
demand (49) from all types of agencies for personnel 
Workers with technical knowledge and experience 
makes it extremely difficult for schools to obtain or 
hold qualified vocational counselors at the salaries 
normally paid for teaching. 

With increasing use of diagnostic tests and more 
accurate knowledge of the factors that actually ICON 
tribute to human growth and development, individual 
diagnosis and guidance are gradually being recognized 
as probably the most efficient procedures a school can 
use in the promotion of learning (11, 42). If further 
research confirms this concept of the instructional 
process, it is possible that the term “teacher” may 
gradually be replaced by a more accurately descriptive 
term, such as “counselor” or “guide” (42). 

Purposes of guidance and counseling. Whether one 
is called a teacher or a counselor, the chief purpose of 
his efforts is to assist pupils to develop into mature, 
socially responsible, self-directing citizens. Neither 
teacher nor counselor is successful if the students re- 
main childish, self-centered, and dependent upon 
others. 5S 

Telling a child what to do at every step 1s neither 
EOOd teaching nor effective guidance for demo 
citizenship (21, 45, 48). The counselor's task is help- 
ing the student to examine and analyze his oe 
problem; to gather, evaluate, and organize PEED 
data with regard to it; to think through the proba চি 
consequences of various possible solutions; to on 
and try out the solution which seems to fit the KG 
facts and needs most adequately; and to modify 
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plan of solution when it proves to be out of harmony 
with the facts and needs of the situation. Whether 
one is “teaching” or “guiding" a pupil, the youth 
should be growing constantly less dependent upon 
others and more considerate of the welfare and rights 
of his fellow citizens. 

The task of the counselor in specific areas of living 
may often, for emphasis, be defined more narrowly. 
Vocational guidance, for example, is commonly defined 
as “the process of assisting the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it." 
While such specialized guidance is extremely im- 
portant to an individual, it should be given in a way 
that shows its intimate relationships with problems in 
other aspects of his life. 

Organization for guidance services. The organiza- 
tion for guidance services varies all the way from none 
in most rural and in some city schools to very complex 
programs in a few cities (13). A first step has been 
taken in a school when a number of teachers who are 
concerned about some problem faced by their pupils 
get together for discussion and mutual assistance in 
helping their pupils to meet it. If the principal or 
superintendent appoints these teachers as a committee, 
or if they themselves form a committee, the simplest 
type of organization has been established. Experience 
has shown, however, that unless the principal is himself 
deeply interested and actively participating in a guid- 
ance program it is unlikely to grow rapidly or be 
effective (50). The appointment of an assistant to 
develop and supervise the guidance program may be 
effective, provided the principal himself has a thorough 
understanding of the purposes and procedures of such 
a program, and provided he actually gives his ap- 
pointee full authority to reorganize curriculums, teach- 
ing procedures, extracurricular activities, and the like 
in making the program effective. 

In rural and small-town schools, where the educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities are necessarily 
limited, efficient organization of the counseling services 
is especially important (9, 22, 40). The following re- 
quirements are applicable to any effective guidance 
Program, but are the minimum essentials of an 
efficient rural- or small-community program: (a) Every 
teacher should believe in the importance of the pro- 
gram, understand the procedures employed, and par- 
ticipate to the extent of his abilities. (b) The re- 
Sources of the entire community should be employed 
effectively and should be supplemented by any help 
Available from county, state, or national sources. The 
cooperation of several neighboring schools in buying 
Occupational-information materials, testing equipment, 
manuals and supplies, and specialized diagnostic and 
guidance services has proved extremely valuable (16). 
(c) Cumulative records must be kept regarding each 
student’s abilities, achievements, interests, purposes, 
character traits, and activities. These records should 
be kept in terms that can be clearly understood by any 
competent counselor (46, 48). (d) No teacher or 
Counselor should advise a student or attempt to in- 
terpret data for him without having reliable knowledge 
Of the true significance of the data (33, 43). 
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Counseling programs in city school systems have 
developed unevenly and have followed various pat- 
terns (8, 13, 45). Insofar as actual differences in the 
needs of pupils, schools, and communities are being 
well served by these differences in programs, variations 
are desirable. Many of the differences in programs, 
however, may be traced to differences in the concepts 
of guidance held by administrators or by the assistants 
appointed by them to develop the programs. In 
school systems which have not previously had guidance 
services, the most rapid and satisfactory development 
has followed the organization of a city-wide planning 
committee in which each school was represented and 
through which plans were developed and distributed to 
guidance committees in each school. Through careful 
studies of the needs of their pupils for various types 
of guidance and of the facilities and personnel avail- 
able for meeting those needs, effective plans have 
been made for developing city-wide programs that meet 
the most pressing needs first and the less serious needs 
later. Under fully qualified leadership, the analysis of 
existing needs for guidance, the gathering of pertinent 
data, and the cooperative development of a practical 
program of action have illustrated rather well the 
guidance process which the program is intended to 
make available to the pupils (21, 29). 

A continuation of the city-wide committee has 
proved useful in coordinating the various parts of the 
program and in planning further developments. The 
greater variety of educational opportunities in a city 
school system and the presence in urban areas of 
many social agencies, employment opportunities, gov- 
ernmental organizations, service clubs, public-spirited 
leaders, and greater per capita wealth make possible 
the development of more effective programs of guid- 
ance than most rural schools can provide. The actual 
realization of these opportunities depends chiefly upon 
the vision, leadership, and coordination provided by 
the educational administration. An assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of guidance is probably the most 
effective provision for such leadership, although the 
title most frequently used at present is “director of 
guidance” (13, 47). 

The city director of guidance is responsible for 
stimulating, guiding, coordinating, and facilitating the 
guidance efforts of the entire school system and for 
making available to the pupils the guidance resources 
of nonschool agencies. Through him the guidance 
officers of the system are also supplied with the 
materials and help available from state and national 
guidance officials and organizations and from specialists 
in governmental agencies, colleges, and universities. 
Forty-one of the forty-eight state departments of public 
instruction have appointed State Supervisors of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance to assist in the 
development of school guidance services. 

Either the principal or an assistant appointed for 
that purpose should provide leadership in each school 
gnd serve as a member of the city-wide coordinating 
committee or guidance council. If a school is large 
enough, it may employ a number of specialists: medical 
examiner, school psychologist, social counselor or 
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dean, reading supervisor, vocational counselor, director 
of research, supervisor of recreation, visiting teacher 
(school social worker), etc. (13, 16). In the initial 
stages such specialists may each serve a number of 
neighboring schools, and in more complete organiza- 
tions each specialist in a given school may have a num- 
ber of expert assistants. The efforts of these specialists 
are never fully effective, however, without the fullest 
possible understanding and cooperation of the regular 
instructional staff. It is the responsibility of the 
principal to see that all the services of his school are 
integrated, continuous, and consistent in their effects 
upon each pupil. 

Counseling by classroom teachers. The student's 
regular homeroom teacher holds a “front-line position” 
in the school guidance program (11, 40, 45). In most 
schools the classroom teacher is the only school officer 
Who sees the pupil under normal conditions each day 
and knows his particular interests, ambitions, abilities, 
personality, weaknesses, and needs. No program of 
counseling and guidance can be well integrated, con- 
tinuous, and consistent in its effects upon the pupil 
without the full cooperation of his teacher. No 
specialist in educational, emotional, physical, occupa- 
tional, social, or recreational guidance can safely 
neglect the information a child’s teacher acquires 
about him by daily contacts in the classroom (4, 23). 
No plans developed by the student on the basis of ex- 
pert diagnosis and counseling can be carried out with 
maximum efficiency without the full understanding and 
help of his teachers. For best results in guidance, all 
of the specialized services involved in the diagnosis 
and counseling of a student should be brought to a 
focus through his homeroom teacher (12, 38). 

Current teacher-education programs do not ade- 
quately prepare teachers for this pivotal responsibility 
in guidance. Many persons now employed to teach 
in public schools are probably incapable of learning 
to be efficient counselors. As evidence from research 
in human growth and development accumulates, how- 
ever, it becomes increasingly apparent that preparation 
for individual diagnosis and guidance should become 
a major element in the modern teacher’s professional 
education. During the years that must elapse before 
such professional programs are generally available, 
school principals, supervisors, and directors of guid- 
ance will have to provide a large amount of in-service 
training in guidance. 

It is obvious that, regardless of how much education 
for individual diagnosis and guidance may ultimately 
be added to teacher-education curriculums, regular 
classroom teachers can never expect to become experts 
in the diagnosis and treatment of all physical, mental, 
emotional, social, vocational, avocational, educational, 
and spiritual maladjustments. They should, however, 
become reasonably competent in educational diagnosis 
and guidance and should learn to make intelligent use 
of the clinical findings and recommendations of the 
specialists in the several areas (11). Such a teacher- 
counselor should at least be able to recognize the im- 
portant symptoms of need for expert diagnosis and 
Buidanee, be able to refer the student to qualified 
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experts, and ‘then be able to use effectively the experts’ 
findings in his daily guidance of the student. Evidence 
is accumulating at a startling rate, for example, that 
balanced emotional development cannot be hoped for 
until teachers learn to detect symptoms of incipient 
abnormalities and to make intelligent use of the 
diagnoses. of psychological and psychiatric experts (4). 

Educational guidance. Educational guidance may 
be defined as the process of helping individuals to 
make, follow, and succeed in suitable educational 
plans. Its essential features are (a) gaining an under- 
standing of the individual; (b) helping him to under- 
stand himself and his educational needs; (c) helping 
him to choose and enter suitable classes, curriculums, 
and schools; (d) helping him to make EO0d use of the 
educational experiences and opportunities available in 
the program chosen (38, 48). 

Numerous compilations have been published of in- 
formation about schools and colleges, from which 
counselors may help students to secure information 
about available curriculums, tuition, living costs, en- 
trance requirements, and the like (17). Such publica- 
tions are especially plentiful with regard to colleges, 
universities, private schools, and vocational schools. 
In most sections of the country it is still difficult to 
Obtain reliable information about opportunities for free 
instruction in libraries, evening schools, labor unions, 
schools of the air, and group-work agencies. While 
there are handbooks published by schools and colleges 
listing certain courses as preparatory for specific 0¢- 
cupations and professions, there is real need for re- 
search with regard to the actual contribution of 
specific courses to success in the various vocations. 
Similar evaluations are needed regarding the relation- 
ships of such factors as measured abilities, achieve- 
ments, purposes, interests, home environment, and 
personality traits to actual success in specific curricu- 
lums and training programs. E 

Another field in which research is greatly needed is 
that of the actual values to students of various counsel- 
ing procedures as measured by the later success of the 
students in specific courses and programs. A number 
of studies of counseling in colleges and vocational- 
training programs have been conducted, and at least 
one study of students counseled in high school seemed 
to show that their decisions about going to college Were 
more realistic than the decisions made by students who 
Were not counseled (20). Educational-guidance pro- 
grams in high school have often been described, and 
have occasionally been rated by students as helpful, 
but they have not been adequately evaluated. ) 

See also DiAGNosis IN TEACHING; DIRECTING STUDY; 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; PUPIL PERSONNEL WE 
IV. ORIENTATION AND GROUP GUIDANCE and V°. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES. 

Vocational guidance. In giving vocational gu dg 
the first problem of the counselor is to Onde 
thoroughly the student's vocational possibilities. BoE 
these have become reasonably clear, the next step 1s 
help the student himself to understand them 21 i 
examine carefully their relationships to other impor 0 
considerations. After the student has made a VO 
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tional choice, the counselor's tasks are to help him 
prepare for effective service in the chosen occupation, 
find suitable employment in it, and make satisfactory 
progress on the joo (29, 44). All of these steps may 
be taken very easily and rapidly in a few cases; in 
others an enormous amount of work and time may be 
involved in a single step. 

Gaining an adequate understanding of the individual 
and his vocational possibilities is frequently a tedious 
and difficult task (7). The high-school student has 
usually had little or no occupational experience, and 
in many instances his interests have not developed or 
focused sufficiently to be indicative of the types of 
work in which he would feel at ease. Modern in- 
dustrial production in many fields has been broken 
down into ruutine tasks which can be learned quickly, 
s0 that differences in the previous skills and knowledge 
of the workers are often less important than differences 
in temperament. The opportunities for young persons 
to observe people working at different occupations are 
fewer today than in pioneer days, with the consequence 
that a large percentage of modern youths are without 
any clear ideas of what they might like to do. Before 
a counselor can help a youth to understand himself 
and to choose an appropriate vocational objective, it is 
often necessary to hold interviews with his friends, 
relatives, and teachers, to give tests of many sorts, 
and even to try the youth out in doing various types 
of work (46, 48). The cumulative records of the stu- 
dent’s growth and achievements in school are some- 
times helpful, although most schools still fail to record 
Objective facts that can be accurately interpreted. 

The use of tests in the diagnosis of occupational 
qualifications has been limited by the relatively in- 
adequate amount of research in this field and by many 
misconceptions with regard to the meanings of test 
scores. A high score on an academic intelligence test 
has been shown to be a valuable asset to an electrical 
engineer, for example, but something of a handicap to 
2 streetcar motorman or to a department-store sales- 
Woman (37, 43); and yet most teachers still seem to be- 
lieve that high scores on all tests are desirable for all 
kinds of people. Enough research has been done to 
indicate that in various types of measured ability, such 
as verbal, mathematical, musical, scientific, manipula- 
tive, artistic, social, and physical, high scores are unfav- 
Orable indications of probable success in certain occupa- 
tions but positive indicators for others. The optimum 
Or most desirable amount of mathematical ability is 
much lower for policemen than for statisticians, for 
example, but policemen need more physical strength 
than do statisticians. A vocational counselor should 
know the patterns of strengths and weaknesses in the 
different kinds of abilities that characterize successful 
People in the various occupations in order to interpret 
correctly the pattern of measured abilities exhibied by 
each individual he is trying to help (29, 43). 

. Research has made it clear that for some occupa- 
tions the most important qualifications contributing to 
Success are not really abilities, but personality traits, 
attitudes, or interests. In these fields also the pro- 
spective worker in a given ocupation needs to have for 
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that occupation a typical score, which may or may not 
be a high one. On any useful measure of extroversion, 
for example, the score needed by a traveling salesman 
would be dangerously high for a scientific research 
worker. The greatest handicap to the rapid develop- 
ment of vocational guidance lies in the inadequacy of 
the basic research that has thus far been done with 
regard to the patterns of traits associated with success- 
ful employment in different fields. Enough has been 
done, however, to show that the same trait pattern may 
be characteristic of a number of occupations, and that 
still other occupations may differ from the family 
pattern in only one or two traits (37, 43). The expert 
counselor who recognizes the pattern of trait scores 
made by an individual as belonging to a definite 0c- 
cupational family is in possession of information which 
may be very helpful to that individual in selecting a 
suitable vocation. 

The use of academic intelligence tests in schools was 
stimulated by the use of such tests in the United States 
army during World War I. In World War I the army 
used and developed much better tests, calling them 
“classification tests,” “general educational development 
tests,” and the like. Aptitudes for clerical work have 
been carefully studied and successfully measured (6, 
29). Aptitudes for engineering are also fairly well 
measured, and some progress has been made in measur- 
ing aptitudes for other fields. What is most needed 
is a comprehensive, continuous occupational-research 
program, similar to that initiated in the United States 
Employment Service in 1935, to measure an adequate 
number of successful employees in each important oc. 
cupation with standard test instruments (37). The 
current trend seems to be for each research worker or 
agency to bring out an entirely new battery of tests 
for vocational aptitudes, although no one of them has 
sufficient resources and patience to secure the adequate 
validating data needed. 

After the counselor has gained a reasonably clear 
understanding of an individual's vocational possibilities, 
his problem is to help the individual to gain a suffi- 
ciently complete understanding of himself and of the 
specific requirements and limitations in appropriate 
vocations to make an intelligent choice. The use of 
graphic profiles showing the individual's scores on 
various measured characteristics has proved useful in 
this effort (42, 43). Knowing the specific types of 
activity in which one is relatively strong gives him a 
chance to build on his abilities and to avoid attempting 
types of work for which he is poorly qualified. If the 
counselor can point out families of occupations in 
which the common patterns of traits are similar to 
one’s own pattern, further study of requirements and 
opportunities in those occupations has a personal 
motivation that would not otherwise be present. 

When several students are known to have approxi- 
mately the same interests, abilities, and needs, it is 
possible to give them effective guidance and instruction 
as a group (5, 38, 48). Such group guidance in the 
exploration of a family of occupations for which each 
member of the group knows that he has the appropriate 
pattern of traits and abilities is particularly profitable 
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and timesaving. Visits to business houses and in- 
dustrial plants in which there are workers in the 
occupations being studied are very illuminating. Lec- 
tures by employers or supervisors of such workers may 
also be helpful. Members of the group may profitably 
plan and conduct surveys of the community to discover 
for themselves what the facts are with regard to supply 
and demand for such workers, their wages, working 
conditions, and the like. Class discussions, readings, 
dramatizations, and school-assembly programs may all 
be used effectively in helping the members of such a 
group to acquire insights into the family of occupations 
for which each possesses the required aptitudes. 

Group procedures have also been used with success 
in giving students a general understanding of the most 
effective ways of applying for employment, proper 
relationships of employees to supervisors and em- 
ployers, methods of getting along smoothly with one’s 
fellow workers, ways of increasing one’s skills and 
knowledge while on the job and thereby earning 
recognition and promotion, and other matters of in- 
terest to all prospective workers. The rather common 
practice of teaching classes in occupations, where the 
members of the class have varying interests or are not 
aware of what their own traits are, has not proved 
very effective (24). Trying to learn a great many facts 
about a great many occupations without having a 
personal interest in any of them is not usually helpful 
to an individual in selecting an occupation in which 
to invest his energies. Such undifferentiated class in- 
struction is not appropriate training, either, for efficient 
self-guidance later in life when the worker may be 
forced by unforeseeable circumstances to change his 
vocation. 

A considerable amount of evidence has accumulated 
which indicates that homeroom teachers who are in- 
terested in vocational guidance can be very helpful, not 
only in assisting students to learn what they want to 
know about specific occupations but also in guiding 
students to understand themselves and to think clearly 
about their vocational problems. One significant study 
(34) indicated that homeroom teachers established 
better personal relationships with students and ob- 
tained more intimate knowledge of their individual 
characters and motivations than did specialized teacher- 
counselors, who probably used more technical diag- 
nostic procedures but attempted to serve the needs of 
several times as many individual students. 

It is generally agreed that vocational guidance is not 
complete until the youth has been satisfactorily placed 
in an appropriate job and has been helped to plan and 
undertake a program that will put him in line for 
promotion (21). In Boston, Providence, and Baltimore, 
placement service was early made a part of the school 
guidance program, and that pattern has been followed 
in a number of other city school systems. When the 
United States Employment Service and its affiliated 
State Employment Services began about 1936 to 
provide placement services for young people without 
work experience, many school counselors made ar- 
rangements for their students to be placed through 
these new agencies (37). 
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In some cities the placements made by the 
public agencies were not as satisfact ন oe 

L atistactory as those made 
directly by school officers. Theoretically the public 
schools should be expected to diagnose, guide, and 
instruct the student, leaving his placement in an ap 
propriate Job to the public employment service. The 
two public agencies should cooperate fully in these 
services to young people, the school supplying the em- 
ployment service with complete data regarding each 
applicant for placement and the employment office re- 
porting back to the school on the placement and 
success of each of its students. Actually, the coopera- 
tion has not been as close in some cities as it should 
have been. Inadequate funds and political short- 
sightedness have recently reduced the efficiency of the 
public employment offices in most states, throwing 
back on the public schools a heavier responsibility for 
the placement and follow-up of their students. A 
recent study of the schools in 92 of the larger Ameri- 
can cities reported that 47 of these school systems 
attempt to provide placement services, 14 of them 
through a centrally organized placement office (21). 
Very few schools, however, are doing much real 
follow-up of their students after placement. 

Personal and social counseling. Educational and 
vocational guidance have been more generally recog- 
nized and more fully developed in school practice than 
guidance in personal and social development. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident, however, that the com- 
plexities of modern living create problems of personal 
and social adjustment which are far too difficult for 
many young people to solve satisfactorily without 
sympathetic guidance and counseling (21, 32). A con- 
siderable proportion of those who need such help are 
children of parents who do not have the insights and 
abilities necessary to provide it, or who are themselves 
inadvertently contributing to the maladjustments of 
their children. The public schools are supported at 
public expense in order to develop in young citizens 
the abilities necessary to improve the state and its in- 
stitutions, including its homes. No other institution of 
the state bears as direct a responsibility as does the 
school for helping its citizens to understand themselves 
and their relations to society or to make intelligent 
personal plans for constructive membership in society. 

Personal and social guidance involve the same basic 
steps employed by the counselor in the guidance of in 
dividuals in other aspects of life: (a) acquire an acé 
quate understanding of the individual and his problem; 
(b) help the individual to understand himself Br, 
to analyze his problem; (c) help him to gather pertinen' 
data and to develop an appropriate plan of actioni 
(d) assist him to put his plan into effective operated 
with such modifications as are necessary from time 
time as new facts and conditions appear. ‘Here ie 
the counselor’s purpose is to aid the individual toi 
come a mature, socially responsible, self-directr 
citizen. The program of the school, in this field SL 2 
others, should be designed to promote normal deve ft 
ment and thereby avoid unnecessary maladjustme 
(40, 45). 


of 
Among the important tasks in the performance 
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which young people frequently need help from wise 
counselors are the following: redirecting fundamental 
urges when they are in conflict with the culture; 
modifying aims and ambitions when goals are not at- 
tainable; counteracting the effects of unfortunate ex- 
periences and deprivations; developing wholesome at- 
titudes toward themselves and others; learning that 
certain difficult problems are common to all; making 
happy adjustments in groups of their peers; developing 
social sensitivity and attitudes of cooperation and help- 
fulness; coping with the confusion produced by dif- 
ferences in the standards held in different situations, 
such as the home, the school, the church, and the 
playground; combating feelings of inferiority and in- 
security arising from family background, home con- 
ditions, and personal (physical or mental) inadequacies; 
overcoming feelings of frustration and guilt caused by 
internal and external conflicts, particularly by conflicts 
between parental codes and the practices of peer 
groups; and setting up personal goals, purposes, and 
ideals to guide them and to serve as yardsticks by 
which to evaluate their thinking and action (26). 

Surveys of the opinions and attitudes of young 
people show that adolescent boys and girls find their 
most perplexing problems in the area of personal 
relations, and that it is in this area that they are most 
anxious to receive guidance. Convincing evidence is 
also available that unwise decisions in this area are 
more likely to be permanent and tragic in their effects 
than are unwise vocational or educational choices. It 
is important that young people should have available 
in the school the sympathetic guidance they want and 
need in this area. The American culture pattern places 
upon immature boys and girls almost full responsibility 
for making their own choices in matters of friendship, 
love, sex, and mate selection (26, 32). The traditional 
preoccupation of schools with academic and vocational 
matters has undoubtedly contributed to this general 
neglect of guidance in personal relations by other in- 
stitutions of our culture, but the public school cannot 
escape its responsibility for providing wise guidance in 
this field which is so vitally important both to the in- 
dividual and to society. 

Research reports indicate that antisocial behavior 
during late adolescent years is usually preceded by 
inadequate and unwholesome social experiences in 
earlier years. One study of college students and of 
Young people of the same ages who had been brought 
before the courts, for example, indicated that the child- 
hood and early adolescent delinquencies of the court 
group were no more serious than those of the college 
group, but that the court group had enjoyed a much 
narrower range of social participation, resulting in 
Progressive segregation and cumulative frustrations 
(30). Another study indicated that, in helping pupils 
to develop ethical character and social responsibility, 
group activities under the guidance of competent 
leaders were far more effective than the procedures 
traditionally employed by schools: commanding, for- 
bidding, preaching, and punishing (31). Evidence is 
accumulating that a wealth of group activities is neces- 
Sary in the development of children and young people 
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if the realities of democracy are to approach its ideals. 
To the extent that other agencies of society neglect to 
provide these experiences or provide them for limited 
Eroups only, it becomes the responsibility of the public 
school to include appropriate group activities in its 
program and to guide pupils in their social as well as 
in their intellectual development (11). 

Nondirective counseling. One of the most impor- 
tant results to be sought through guidance is the 
development of the student's abilities to guide himself 
effectively. A common misconception, which is un- 
fortunately shared by some persons who are employed 
to give guidance, is that counseling means telling a 
client what to do. The rapid expansion of the counsel- 
ing staffs of such agencies as the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Veterans Administration and the 
requirement that veterans who are to receive training 
at public expense, particularly under Public Law 16, 
must have an “approved occupational objective" have 
resulted in giving still greater currency to this mistaken 
concept of guidance (21). Regimentation is not guid- 
ance. Individuals who receive sound guidance develop 
through their own experiences the attitudes and habits 
needed for making their own decisions more intelli- 
gently. An efficient counselor is trying constantly to 
make his own services less necessary to his client. Any- 
thing done to make the client more dependent is pro- 
fessional malpractice and definitely unethical. 

The term “nondirective counseling” has been used in 
recent years by Rogers and others to emphasize the 
necessity that the individual being counseled participate 
actively in gaining insight into the nature of his prob- 
lem and of the factors affecting it and that he form his 
own plan for its solution, in order that the plan may 
be effectively employed (33). The nondirective inter- 
view in its extreme form is in many cases very un- 
economical as a means of obtaining specific data re- 
garding an individual's previous history and present 
situation. Many hours of rambling talk may fail to 
bring out some of the basic facts on which an intelli- 
gent decision should be based. On the other hand, 
especially for individuals whose emotions are deeply 
involved in their problems, a sympathetic listener, who 
can be trusted not to criticize or to try to dictate what 
should be done, is often the best possible stimulus to 
clear thinking (32). Aggressive questioning might in 
such cases obtain data quickly but fail to develop con- 
fidence in the counselor and clear insight into the real 
nature of the problem that is so important in develop- 
ing an appropriate plan for its solution. While inter- 
views for the collection of data may sometimes be 
nondirective in character, those in which the counselor 
attempts to help the student develop a plan of action 
should usually be of that character. 

A number of reports of the use of nondirective coun- 
seling and therapy with elementary and high-school 
pupils have been published, but the number of cases 
involved has not been large in any study, and the 
criteria of success have not been rigorous 02). A 
group of second-grade pupils having poor reading abil- 
ities, for example, showed more than the normally 
expected amount of improvement at the end of one 
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semester of nondirective instruction (1). Other reports 
indicate that nondirective techniques have produced 
desirable results in pupils having vocational selection, 
personality, and speech problems, particularly where 
emotional factors were complicating the situation (10). 
The tendency of their proponents to employ nondirec- 
tive techniques exclusively has probably postponed the 
basic research needed to reveal the specific types of 
situations in which they are more effective than the 
older counseling techniques. 

Evaluation of guidance programs. The number of 
published studies of the effectiveness of specific devices 
and techniques used in guidance is much larger than 
the number concerned with the success of entire pro- 
grams of guidance (15). To the extent that the employ- 
ment of better techniques tends to improve the guidance 
programs in which they are employed, summaries of 
many of these studies might justifiably be included here. 
Since space is limited, however, the chief comment that 
should be made about them is that they vary greatly 
in their usefulness to the counselor. The validity of 
the criteria against which a given instrument or tech- 
nique was evaluated can usually be taken as a fair 
index of the soundness of the study. If the criteria 
were not rigidly defined and reasonably valid, the study 
was probably not very significant. 

Evaluations of entire programs of guidance likewise 
differ in the nature of the criteria by which the pro- 
grams were measured. In some of the published 
studies those students who had received guidance were 
asked to give their judgments of the value of the 
service received (3). The great differences among stu- 
dents in their original ideas with regard to what they 
might possibly gain from the service, as well as differ- 
ences among them in frankness of expression, make 
reports of such opinion surveys only moderately help- 
ful. Tf the counselors were sympathetic, pleasant, and 
attentive, most students have reported that they be- 
lieved they received help from the guidance service. 

A somewhat more satisfactory jury for evaluating a 
program would be one composed of experts in counsel- 
ing and guidance. While such evaluations have been 
made and published for entire programs, the judg- 
ments of a number of experts have more often been 
compared with regard to the occupations which they 
thought would be appropriate for individual students 
Whose characteristics and records were described. Jt 
appears from these reports that counselors of good 
training and experience agree in their vocational rec- 
ommendations in somewhat more than four out of five 
Cases. 

A related method of evaluating a guidance program 
is to check its various features against those of an 
ideal program, which might even be described in a 
detailed score card on which the various features had 
been weighted by the combined judgments of recog- 
nized experts. Many writers have stated their own 
concepts of a complete program of guidance, but 
actual programs are so new and at such varied stages 
of development that no ultimate standards for such 
services have been generally agreed upon. One study 
of the various elements of successful programs which 
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were not included in programs that later failed (39) 
seemed to indicate that in order to be successful the 
following conditions must be met: (a) The local situa. 
tion must be carefully studied in order to begin where 
pupils, teachers, and parents actually are. (b) Well. 
qualified leadership must be provided. (c) There 
must be wholehearted cooperation among all who have 
anything to do with the program. (d) The concrete 
aids and sources of information which teachers are 
expected to use in their guidance efforts must be fully 
demonstrated for and mastered by them. 

Perhaps the best procedure for evaluating a total 
program of guidance is to compare the later history of 
the group of students who were served by it with the 
history of another group who had no guidance or an 
entirely different program of guidance. The great 
difficulty in such studies is to match the members of 
the two groups in all the traits that might be possible 
sources of differences in their later success and adjust- 
ment except the guidance program. A considerable 
number of studies show that students who receive indi- 
vidual diagnosis and counseling have made better 
choices of courses or of occupations than have compa- 
rable students who had received no individual guidance 
(3, 31). Other studies have indicated that students who 
were taught facts about occupations were later able to 
answer correctly a few more questions about occupa- 
tions than were the students of comparable abilities 
who were not taught. The studies reported have not 
demonstrated any statistically reliable difference in 
later occupational adjustment, however, between stu- 
dents who had and those who had not taken a Sys- 
tematic course in occupations (24). ৫ 

Another procedure that has been used in evaluating 
guidance programs involves careful measurement of 
the changes produced in those persons who received 
guidance. If such before-and-after measurements 
could be applied to a well-matched unguided group 
and to a counseled group, the comparative results 
would be especially illuminating; few investigators have 
attempted to measure the changes in such a controlled 
situation. Groups of students who had been counsel i 
have been reported to have made fewer failures in their 
high-school subjects, to have earned better marks, to 
have developed better attitudes toward WOK, and ll 
have improved the appropriateness of their vocation 
choices after being counseled (15, 19, 28). F ollow-up 
studies of this type indicate that from one third to is 
half of those who are carefully counseled in on 
with regard to the occupations that would be le: 
appropriate actually enter other fields than those 
ommended. The evidence seems to Show, hoy 
that a large majority of those who actually fol 
the vocation chosen with the guidance of the Ete 
were later happy and successful and that most 0! hich 
who changed their vocational objectives to.fields 
had not been recommended by the count TE 
found later to be unsuccessful. More published i 
have evaluated guidance programs by Tater ne j 
vocational training courses than by ultimate sued 
employment in the occupations chosen. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion to be drawn 
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from a survey of the research that has been done on 
counseling in the public schools is that there are far too 
few people qualified to lead effectively in the local 
development of this service. A‘ recent study of 404 
high schools in Illinois (outside of Chicago) revealed 
that only 13 per cent of them were even teaching a 
course in occupations (14). In less than half of these 
IHlinois high schools was any time of any staff member 
scheduled for counseling individual students, and in 
only 10 per cent of the schools was as much as fifteen 
hours of staff time per week available for counseling. 
In a recent study of 39 high schools in upstate New 
York, only two had adequdtely trained, full-time coun- 
selors, and more than 80 per cent of the pupils in the 
39 schools either had no guidance or had guidance by 
inadequately prepared persons only. The availability 
of qualified counselors in other states is probably no 
greater. Although school administrators generally 
acknowledge the importance of counseling, relatively 
few of their students yet have competent counselors 
available. 

Needed research. The need for further research and 
experimentation in this field cannot be overestimated. 
Studies that are soundly planned and conducted will 
contribute to the improvement of educational under- 
standing and practice, even though they make only 
small additions to available knowledge of counseling. 
Educational practice is many decades behind our 
knowledge of individual differences, and experimenta- 
tion in guidance is an effective means of convincing 
educators that individualization of instruction is both 
desirable and practical. The habits of teachers and 
administrators in general lead them in practice to con- 
sider knowledge of subject matter as the most impor- 
tant factor in education, to make uniform requirements 
of all members of a class, to pass or fail an individual 
On the basis of a preconceived standard of subject-mat- 
ter mastery, and to concern themselves with a student's 
past and present status rather than with his future. 

The studies most widely needed at present are those 
Which will lead administrative officers to recognize in 
their practice that individual diagnosis and guidance of 
development are efficient procedures for promoting de- 
Sirable learning. It will never be possible for teachers 
to use these procedures effectively until their adminis- 
trative officers approve them wholeheartedly and pro- 
Vide constructive leadership in their development. 
Studies of the specific developmental needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, and of the community resources available 
for supplementing the experiences which the school can 
Provide for meeting these developmental needs, will 
contribute much to improved understanding and prac- 
tices in a local school. 

Research looking to the improvement of tools and 
techniques for understanding more precisely the needs, 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes of individuals is expen- 
Sive, but imperative. The same is true of research with 
regard to the human characteristics needed for maxi- 
mum success and satisfaction in specific jobs, avoca- 
tions, and training programs. Each of the assumptions 
On which guidance and counseling are based must be 
Subjected to rigorous examination and scientific evalua- 
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tion. A national foundation for research in these 
matters could undoubtedly accomplish far more for the 
same expenditure of time and money than can be ac- 
complished by many research persons and groups 
working independently; but the need is so great that 
we dare not postpone the conduct of research in these 
matters until a unified attack is made possible. 

Research and experimentation are also imperative 
with regard to the procedures by which young indi- 
viduals may most readily be led to understand them- 
selves and their own characteristics as these are related 
to wholesome adjustment in personal, social, political, 
vocational, and avocational life. In which aspects of 
diagnosis and counseling are nondirective procedures 
more effective than directive, and with what types of 
individuals? What experiences are most effective in 
developing in young persons a sound sense of how and 
when to choose and follow another person as leader 
and how and when to act as leader himself? What 
procedures and organization for guidance make possi- 
ble the best focusing upon the individual's problems of 
the technical skills and knowledge of experts in such 
fields as vision, hearing, speech, study habits, mathe- 
matics, occupations, family relations, mental hygiene, 
recreation, and the like? The research that has already 
been done indicates that in counseling and guidance, as 
in medicine and other sciences, each new fact revealed 
by research will probably suggest several additional 
problems that need research. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—VI. PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL SERVICES. The nature of psychological serv- 
ices is indicated by the principal activities of school- 
psychologists. Directing group testing (intelligence 
and achievement) is a common activity, but the dis- 
tinguishing function is individual psychological exam- 
ining, frequently for the purpose of advising relative 
to the assignment of a pupil to a special class or school. 
Conferring with teachers and principals regarding 
individual pupils and making contacts with parents 
were reported in one study as regular or occasional 
activities by 90 per cent of the respondents. This study 
also revealed numerous other activities (1). The work 
of the school psychologist tends to be more special 
in large school systems (1, 6). E 

Psychological service in the public schools appears in 
Several forms. In some cities the school system includes 
an organization similar to that of a child-guidance 
clinic (g.v.). At the other extreme the provision 
limited to part-time service of teachers or other persons 
Who have some qualifications for the work. Bett 
these extremes there are many school systems ন: 
employ a school psychologist either as the head i 
limited psychological unit or as a staff DoT 
unit encompassing a variety of functions. In ad aie 
to such cases a number of school systems kl নাহ 
service of a community or private Ni Sb 
clinic, the psychology department of a local colleg. 
University, or some other local agency. 

Development of psychological services 
schools. In terms of clinical services the patt ie 
set in the first case studies by Lightner Witmer 5 of 
University of Pennsylvania in 1896. The PN 
Child Study in the Chicago Public Schools was 0 
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ized in 1898, and the Detroit program dates from 1911. 
The application of psychological tests to draftees in the 
First World War gave a new impetus to the studying of 
adults of all mental levels and disclosed a tremendous 
number of young men who were mentally slow, un- 
stable, or otherwise incapable of active military service. 
Samplings into their earlier histories disclosed cor- 
responding maladjustments in their childhood life and 
inadequate schooling. On returning from the psycho- 
logical service of the army many psychologists directed 
their attention toward children of school age who were 
showing evidences of the same kinds of maladjustment 
in their current school placements. 

According to Symonds (6) the term school psycholo- 
gist first appeared in the literature in 1923, and he cites 
a report of seventy-five school psychologists in 1925. 
Using directories of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation as sources, Finch and Odoroff (3) classified the 
listed positions in applied psychology into seven cat- 
egories of which “school psychologist” was one. The 
graphical representation of the data shows a relatively 
slow increase in the number of such school psycholo- 
gists until 1931. By 1938 the number was about 125. 
This upward trend continued until the beginning of 
World War II (4). It should be noted that member- 
ship in the American Psychological Association was a 
selective factor in these studies. 

Evidence of another aspect of the development of 
psychological service in the schools is furnished by the 
adoption of requirements for certificating school psy- 
chologists in Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania 
(1, 3). Such action not only contributes to the defini- 
tion of the school psychologist but also reveals explicit 
recognition of psychological service as an essential 
aspect of the school. 

Current status. There is limited information in re- 
gard to the extent to which public schools provide 
psychological service and the place of this service 
within the school organization. A study by Wiens in 
1941 provides certain information for cities of 100,000 
population and over. Questionnaires were returned 
from 88 of the 93 cities of this class. In 18 of these 
cities the chief psychologist was directly responsible 
to the superintendent of schools; in 15 cities he was 
Tesponsible to an assistant superintendent who was also 
in charge of other unrelated activities; in 5 cities he 
Was responsible to an assistant superintendent in charge 
of pupil personnel; in 14 cities the psychologists were 
responsible to various other departments such as the 
health service, the attendance department, and the spe- 
cial education department; and 21 cities had no psycho- 
logical clinic of their own but partially subsidized 
community clinics or similar facilities. 

A report for New York State in 1942 is suggestive 
of the psychological service provided in smaller cities. 
In response to a request for the “names of persons em- 
Ployed by the school who were performing psychologi- 
cal services” 165 persons were designated from cities 
other than Buffalo, New York, and Rochester. When 
these persons were studied relative to their activities it 
Was concluded that not more than 63 working in 41 
communities could be regarded as school psychologists 
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in the sense that they used individual tests (1). This 
finding indicates that many school systems claiming to 
provide psychological service do so at a level which 
authorities regard as unsatisfactory. 

Details of psychological service. Due to the varia- 
tions in the provisions for psychological service in 
public schools and the limited information in regard to 
current status, it is not possible to present an authori- 
tative description of the typical service. However, 
some illuminating statements may be made. As noted 
above, individual psychological testing is regarded as an 
essential activity. A large proportion of the subjects of 
this testing consist of the various types of mentally, 
physically, and emotionally handicapped children, but 
frequently the school psychologist is asked to examine 
pupils exhibiting serious achievement deficiencies. 
Hence the category of individual testing includes a 
wide range of specific activities. For example, cases 
of nonreaders require various techniques of diagnostic 
testing. Where records of physical examinations are 
not available, auxiliary examinations are necessary in 
screening for gross physical and sensory defects. 

Where the service is of the clinical type extensive 
case histories are commonly prepared on all children 
examined with individual intelligence tests. The his- 
tory items include developmental and growth condi- 
tions, family backgrounds, home atmosphere, sociologi- 
cal environments, and school history. In the prepara- 
tion of these histories family consultations are held and 
the home is usually visited. The effects and influences 
of factors other than those disclosed by the intelligence 
examination are thereby evaluated and taken into 
account in the treatment of the case. 

Recommendation for placement of children in vari- 
ous types of educational situations is an important 
function of the psychological service. These place- 
ments include assignment of gifted children, cases of 
mental retardation and behavior maladjustment, and 
physically handicapped children to special classes; ex- 
clusion of unteachable children from school and place- 
ment in an institution; promotion to a higher grade 
level or demotion to a lower one; and change of class 
or school. The psychological service may also recom- 
mend referral to a local social agency or to a diagnostic 
clinic for further study. As a rule the psychological 
service is called upon to re-examine placement cases 
and consider recommending restoration to class, grade, 
or school. 

One of the most important responsibilities is the 
program of mental hygiene (q.v.) with its many ramifi- 
cations, including the use of personality and adjustment 
inventories, consultations on problems of maladjust- 
ment, analysis of the personality structure, psycho- 
therapy, consultation with parents and children, con- 
ferences with a great variety of social agencies, as well 
as lectures and discussions with parent groups. With 
their training in scientific techniques and their back- 
ground of mental and educational measurement, school 
psychologists have materially helped in clarification of 
issues and measurable factors in mental hygiene. 

In addition to these various activities which outline 
his central functions, the school psychologist is fre- 
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quently called upon to direct the program of achieve- 
ment testing, conduct or supervise experimental studies 
Of various types, supervise classes for various types of 
exceptional children, and serve on committees for cur- 
riculum planning. Research studies are a regular part 
of programs of clinical services. Teaching in local 
colleges and universities in the field of testing and 
clinical psychology are auxiliary assignments which 
keep the field worker in touch with theory and with 
potential candidates for the staff. 

Tests and other clinical materials. At first the 
Original Stanford-Binet Test was the chief instrument 
of diagnosis, but during the past thirty years many 
other tests have been devised which are being used for 
Various general or specialized purposes. The California 
Test of Mental Maturity and the Detroit Tests of 
Learning Aptitude are examples of tests adapted for 
use with children mainly of school age. For preschool 
testing the Gesell Development Schedules, the Merrill- 
Palmer Test, and the Minnesota Pre-School Tests are 
among those more commonly used. For performance 
and nonlanguage testing the Pintner-Patterson Per- 
formance Scale, the Arthur Performance Scale, the 
Goodenough Drawing a Man Scale, and the Ferguson 
Form Boards are among the more commonly used 
instruments. 

In the field of group tests, the Army Alpha adapted 
for pupils of the higher grades of school, the various 
forms of the Otis Test, the National Intelligence Test, 
and various Detroit tests have been among those more 
commonly used. At the present time the Army Classi- 
fication Test, available from World War IL, and the 
American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination adapted for high-school use are among those 
having rather widespread application. 

The earliest psychological tests attempted to measure 
Or sample into what was called “special mental facul- 
ties.” Due to poor test-item selection and inadequate 
Standardization these early tests were not very success- 
ful and were soon overshadowed by the general tests 
Such as the Binet test of general ability. However, the 
qualitative study of intellect led to the continued belief 
that intelligence had specialized areas or factors which 
deviated in some instances quite markedly from the 
general mental level of any given individual. There 
has been a gradual revival of interest in tests that 
bring out various kinds of aptitudes. The work of 
‘Thurstone with his primary mental abilities is the 
classical example in this field. 

The Rorschach test is a modification of testing tech- 
nique in which the general emotional reactions of indi- 
viduals are brought to light. It gives clues into the 
field of personality problems as well as mental reaction. 
Because of the amount of time needed for testing and 
interpretation its use is confined largely to private 
clinics and research centers. 

Records. One of the greatest contributions of the 
Psychological service is the gradual amassing of rec- 
Ords of test results and life histories of children. Many 
of the older clinics now have a goodly number of cases 
in which two or more generations of the same family 
have been tested. Such records may eventually throw 
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new light on the old problem of heredity and environ- 
ment. The possibilities of longitudinal studies Of indi- 
viduals are unlimited, particularly when modern statis. 
tical and mechanical tabulating methods are being put 
into more common use. It will eventually be possible 
to trace many factors in maladjusted children into 
their adult status of mental illness or into crime and 
delinquency; and then these causative factors may be 
determined and treated at a preventive rather than a 
remedial level. 

In the draft boards and induction centers for the 
armed forces the clinical records of young people from 
school systems were very useful. Records are also 
being utilized by industrial and business firms through 
the placement offices of school systems and for uni- 
versity and college guidance. There is also a continual 
line of information to all types of social agencies. All 
of these research possibilities are helpful for graduate 
study and investigation. There is a hopeful tendency 
for school systems to keep all clinical records by micro- 
film or other systems economical of filing space. 

Clinical personnel. There are probably thousands 
of persons devoting either full or part time to psycho- 
logical service. Clinical workers have many titles, in- 
cluding adminstrative ones such as director or super- 
Visor. Psychologist, psychometrist, vocational psy- 
chologist, chief clinic worker, and music psychologist 
are some of the more common titles. Those who work 
cooperatively or have part of their duties in social work 
and mental-hygiene fields have such titles as psychiatric 
social worker, social worker, home visitor, and visiting 
teacher. In most of these positions the women out- 
number men about five to one, but the men hold many 
of the administrative positions. 

See also INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES; MENTAL HYGIENE; SPECIAL 
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vidual children; it is “definitely and fundamentally edu- 
cation.” As a result of the health-service program, 
changes in habits, attitudes, and knowledge should be 
effected not only in the child but also in the parent, 
the teacher, and health specialists (8: 476). Thus the 
modern medical and dental examinations with parents 
present, steps taken to prevent communicable diseases, 
first-aid and emergency treatments, and advisory medi- 
cal and nursing services for physically handicapped 
children are as much concerned with the impression 
made upon the child, parent, and teacher as with the 
discovery, prevention, and treatment of health handi- 
caps. Thus viewed, health service is an important part 
of health education (q.v.). 

Health service is an equally important part of the 
pupil personnel program. Health underlies emotional 
and social adjustment. Jones (4), by means of statisti- 
cal, graphical, and case methods, has demonstrated the 
interweaving of physical and social growth and status 
in adolescence. Moreover, health plays a subtle role 
in the development of the individual's self-concept. 

The goal of school health services is to help every 
pupil discover and develop his health potentialities. 
To realize this goal requires: 

1. A healthful school environment that has proper 
lighting, heating, and ventilation; movable adjustable 
seats, clearly printed books, provision for individual 
differences; adequate sanitary facilities to protect chil- 
dren from infections; a place to eat that safeguards the 
pupil from infection and supplies attractively prepared 
wholesome food; and effective immunization services. 

2. Teachers and other health personnel who are 
qualified by personality and preparation to help chil- 
dren grow up in their own best way. 

3. Observation and medical examinations to ascer- 
tain every pupil's health status and to motivate him to 
take responsibility for maintaining, improving, and 
protecting his health and the health of others. 

4. Fasily available medical and dental services, 
Which pupils can take the initiative in using. 

b 5. Instruction in healthful living that really func- 
tions in the lives of pupils. 

6. Student participation in‘planning, conducting, and 
evaluating the school and community health program. 

7. Coordination of the efforts of all health person- 
nel in the school and the community. 

Health service and health education cannot really be 
Separated. Eveéry aspect of health service has educa- 
tional possibilities; and health service is usually fruit- 
less unless accompanied by an educational program 
that motivates the individual to use all available re- 
Sources to solve his health problems (14). 

Progress in school health services has been made 
along three main lines: (a) cooperation between de- 
partments of education, health departments, and other 
community health agencies on a nation-wide and on a 
local level; (hb) broader preparation of physicians and 
nurses for their school health work; (c) fewer but 
More thorough medical examinations, with parents of 
elementary-school children present if possible. Wheat- 
ley (15) described the school health examination as a 
Conference in which the physician appraises the health 


status and needs of the child. In his appraisal, the 
physician uses not only the physical examination but 
also the pupil's cumulative personnel record, interviews 
with parents, and consultation with members of the 
school staff. Thus the modern school physician makes 
an important contribution to the guidance pro- 
gram (11). 

The school physician. ‘The work of the school physi- 
cian is to protect and promote the health of all the 
pupils. He is responsible for sanitation, the preven- 
tion and control of communicable diseases, and other 
environmental conditions that promote health in the 
school and on the school grounds. He ties up school 
health with the community health program. Rarely 
does he have time for his broad responsibilities. More- 
over, many school physicians are not using their avail- 
able time to best advantage. Phair criticized the school 
physician for devoting too much of his time to the 
“perfunctory performance of intangible tasks" (9: 459). 
He likewise criticized the school dentist for spending 
most of his time in the filling of prematurely decayed 
teeth instead of trying to prevent decay by recommend- 
ing an adequate diet for the child, dental care, and use 
of fluorine as indicated. A most valuable feature of 
the physician's work is his conferences with guidance 
workers, the nurse, and teachers. In these conferences 
they discuss the health records of individual pupils, 
make immediate adjustments in program, or plan fol- 
low-up services. ‘The more specific responsibilities of 
the physician include supervision of screening tests, 
periodic health examinations, emergency medical care 
in case of sudden illness or accident, prevention and 
control of communicable diseases, promotion of mental 
health of pupils and teachers, development of special 
programs for handicapped children, consultation with 
the administrator about a healthful school environment, 
and cooperation with community agencies. The con- 
cept of the health service is changing from one of 
merely giving year-to-year health examinations to that 
of day-by-day assistance to teachers to enable them to 
more ably supervise and guide the health of the pupils. 
This service supplements but does not take the place 
of the family physician who knows the child’s back- 
ground and history. 

The school nurse. The school physician and the 
school nurse work together toward the same goals. 
The nurse, like the physician, has the problem of using 
her limited time to best advantage. Phair believes that 
school nurses devote far too much time to routine class- 
room inspection and to the examination of children 
seeking readmission to the school, to the neglect of an 
“active instructional program directed at parent, 
teacher, and pupil” (9: 459). It is the responsibility of 
the school nurse to make clear to teachers and admin- 
istrators her role as consultant. By working with and 
through the teachers, who are the persons in closest 
and most continuous contact with the child, the nurse 
can make the best use of her professional knowledge 
and skill. 

Discussions of the desirable personal characteristics 
of the school nurse emphasize excellent health, interest 
in children, mental alertness, enthusiasm, and persist- 
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ence. Her preparation should include work in educa- 
tion and child development as well as special training 
in principles of public-health nursing and administra- 
tion, nutrition, mental hygiene, and other aspects of 
personal, school, and community health (3). The suc- 
cess of the school nurse depends in part upon the 
philosophy of the administrator, the scope of the school 
program, and the vision of the teaching staff. It also 
depends upon her skill in planning and working with 
teachers and in evaluating the results of their com- 
bined efforts. Equally important are her role in the 
community health program and her ability to establish 
reciprocal relations between the school and community 
health agencies. The nurse contributes to the effec- 
tiveness of the physician’s and the teacher’s work with 
pupils and with parents. Her role as consultant is a 
far cry from the position she once held as a “first 
aider.” Her efficiency, however, should not result in 
making either the child or the home overdependent 
upon her for services they should perform for them- 
selves. ‘The function of both nurse and school physi- 
cian is to stimulate parents to assume responsibility 
for their children’s health and to use fully the family’s 
resources for disease prevention and care of the sick. 

The person who performs these professional services 
should have appropriate preparation and pay for her 
work. A survey of school nurses’ salaries and working 
conditions in thirty-five cities (12) showed wide varia- 
tions in salary from $1200 to $3550. Their hours of 
Work were a little heavier than those of teachers. The 
average pupil load was 2035. Almost half of the 
cities studied required public-health-nursing certificates 
or degrees in addition to the nursing diploma. 

‘The main trends seem to be for the nurse to (a) 
work with and through teachers, (b) make the school 
and community health center the core of health educa- 
tion, (c) do more individualization of instruction and 
guidance of individuals, and (d) encourage the family’s 
feeling of responsibility for its own health improve- 
ment. 

The health examination. A scientific study of cer- 
tain technical features of health services for school 
children was made under the joint auspices of the 
American Child Health Association, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the New York City schools, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company (1). The first step 
Was to set up standards to define defects and to devise 
methods of accurately measuring these conditions. 
Only the most serious defects were included in this 
study of a large sampling of fifth- and sixth-grade 
children. Visual defects, defined as 20/50 or worse, 
were detected by means of a modified Snellen chart. 
Dental defect was defined as “decay involving one third 
of the occlusal area of at least two first permanent 
molars or its equivalent.” Hearing defects were meas- 
ured by means of an improved 4-A audiometer proce- 
dure and were considered serious if more than ten 
sensation units loss in one or both ears was detected. 
‘The American Child Health Index was used to measure 
the nutritional status of children. 

The second step was to detect these conditions in the 
children. The third step was to examine school rec- 
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Ords to discover whether the severe handicap identified 
in the special examination had been routinely detected. 
The fourth step was to interview teacher and nurse to 
ascertain what they had done about having the defect 
corrected. 


The chief causes for the persistence of the Serious 
defects detected by this special examination were fail- 
ure to identify the severe case in the first place and 
failure of doctor, nurse, and teacher to work together 
in getting the defect corrected. Contrary to general 
Opinion the chief reason for failure to correct defects 
Was neither insufficiency of examination nor the par- 
ents’ lack of interest and cooperation. The failure was 
attributed to overstress on quick examinations for many 
pupils and too little attention to the quality of the ex- 
amination and the use made of it. Taking a realistic 
view of present lack of facilities, the committee recom- 
mended that the number of examinations be propor- 
tionate to the number of cases that can adequately be 
followed up by available personnel. A complete physi- 
Cal examination given three times during the period of 
school life and supplemented by the family physician 
is a far more reasonable standard than that of an 
annual and necessarily superficial health examination. 
Both teacher and nurse should be informed concerning 
any serious defect so that they may work together with 
the parents in having the defect corrected. 

Accurate and comprehensive cumulative records that 
accompany the child from class to class and from 
school to school are another feature that would help 
to prevent waste of valuable diagnostic material. The 
cumulative record is essential for the study of the indi- 
vidual’s development and as “a medum by means of 
which three professional people [the teacher, the nurse, 
and the physician] can tell each other what they know 
about a child’s health problems” (7: 66). 

Emphasis on the day-by-day observation of pupils by 
teachers and parents and the opportunities for indi- 
vidualized education during the health examination are 
two important trends in school health examinations, 
These and other essential features of school health 
services were developed in detail during four years of 
experimentation in New York City schools (7). This is 
the most important research that has been done on 
administrative improvements, functions of school 
physician and nurse, staff-education procedures, and 
analysis of the school’s failure to get serious defects 
corrected. f 

Progress has been made in the testing of school chil- 
dren to detect physical weaknesses. The improv 
Snellen chart and the Massachusetts Vision Test, com" 
bined with teachers’ observation of signs and Symp" 
toms of eyestrain, the Wetzel Grid for evaluabrs 
growth, and the group audiometer tests are more fo 
cient screening devices than earlier tests Ui 
schools, These devices do not replace medical {: yo 
ment nor teacher observations; they do, however, he 
detect a large percentage of the children who 1 
special examinations. 

+ a ect tO 

Prevention of disease. Best practice with 
the prevention of the spread of communicable d 
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includes the following features: (a) the habit of pupils’ 
and teachers’ staying at home the first day or two of a 
cold; (b) friendly morning inspection of cach child to 
ascertain whether he is fit to be in school that day; 
(c) the notification of parents of the approach of an 
epidemic so that they may keep their children away 
from crowded places and from children in other 
schools; (d) the development of a social consciousness 
which will lead children to cooperate willingly in pre- 
ventive measures, including immunization against spe- 
cific diseases. The effectiveness of immunization, 
especially if pushed back into the preschool years, has 
been demonstrated repeatedly (2). 

A successful state conservation-of-hearing program 
in Oregon consisted of group screening tests followed 
by an individual pure-tone test to those failing the 
group test. The testing was implemented by referral 
and follow-up. 

Mental-hygiene services. Out of World War II 
came a clearer recognition of the world-wide impor- 
tance of mental hygiene. Mental hygiene and democ- 
racy are allies; their goals are the same—the develop- 
ment of individual potentialities for social purposes. 
Several trends in mental hygiene are clearly discernible. 
The learning that takes place all during the school day 
through human relationships is being emphasized. 
This makes the teacher a person of importance. Even 
brief experiences—‘“‘inspired moments"— may have pos- 
itive values as significant for the child’s development as 
negative traumatic experiences. Group therapy is 
being more widely used. This emphasis on the group 
as an instrument of psychotherapy does not eliminate 
the need for the psychiatrists, now being trained more 
adequately. A second trend is the increased recogni- 
tion of the importance of the first five years of life for 
mental health. This factor was highlighted by the 
effect of family disorganization on children during the 
War. A third trend is the search for the psycho- 
dynamics of personal development. A fourth trend is 
the emphasis on social purpose. 

Programs of mental hygiene in schools and colleges 
vary from a comprehensive program carried out by a 
specialized staff to that of a few services performed 
by persons equipped only with interest in the field 
(10: 67-72). Three possible reasons for failure to 
develop the mental-hygiene program are: (a) the un- 
certainty regarding the extent to which mental dis- 
Orders can be prevented and cured; (b) the resistance 
On the part of administrators to devote resources to a 
field which defies measurement; (c) the doubt of ad- 
ministrators concerning the practicality of the program. 
‘The most serious limitations in the remedial work are 
the delay in detecting serious problems; the shortage of 
well-qualified specialists who have an educational as 
Well as a technical background; and the large expendi- 
ture of time required for individual therapy. See also 
MENTAL HYGIENE. 

Evaluation of school health services. In evaluating 
school health service the administrator asks three ques- 
tions: “What work was done?” “What happened as a 
result of this work?” “What work remains to be 
done?” The answers to these questions can best be 
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obtained by studying desirable changes made in indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Recommended procedures. ‘The recommended pro- 
cedure for school health service consists of the follow- 
ing features: 

1. Daily observation of children’s health condition 
and needs by classroom teachers who have been helped 
to improve their observation of the health of pupils. 

2. Conference of classroom teacher, administrators, 
and parents with the school nurse to consider ways of 
helping every pupil realize his health potentialities. 

3. Screening tests of vision, hearing, and nutritional 
condition. 

4. Referral of pupils who need a special examination 
to the school doctor or to specialists and private physi- 
cians; coordination of school health services and com- 
munity health services. 

5. More thorough examination of the child by the 
school physician on admission and at stated intervals 
during the rest of his school career, giving attention to 
emotional disturbances as well as to physical condi- 
tions; use of the cumulative health record by teachers 
and health personnel. 

6. Cooperation of school doctor and nurse with per- 
sonnel workers on social and emotional problems rec- 
ognized during the health examination. Leonard (5) 
describes a program of health counseling following the 
physical examination. She found that the medical 
findings often served as a springboard for counseling 
with respect to family relationships, boy-girl relation- 
ships, and many other kinds of personal problems. 
From the interviews with individual pupils during the 
first semester, she obtained an excellent idea of com- 
mon problems that could be discussed in groups during 
the second semester. 

J. Encouraging experimentation by technical experts 
with new methods of respiratory-disease control, such 
as ultraviolet radiation of classroom atmosphere and 
aerosols for preventing the occurrence of communica- 
ble diseases during seasons when danger of serious 
complications is highest (6, 13). 

Further research. Three important kinds of re- 
search in school health services are: (a) the devising of 
more effective methods and instruments of appraisal of 
children’s health status; (b) the development of best 
methods of educating the persons who use these instru- 
ments in the study and guidance of children and young 
people; (c) the study of the dynamics of health im- 
provement—the factors that make people behave as 
they do and that interfere with their doing the healthful 
things they know they ought to do. Research is neces- 
sary in order to put a stop to merely going through the 
motions of appraising the health of children without 
making the appraisal eventuate in healthier persons and 
more healthful communities. 

RUTH STRANG 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK— VII. VISITING- 
TEACHER SERVICE. Adequate preparation for full 
participation in social and economic life is the domi- 
nant conception today of the school’s responsibility to 
children. The people have also specified that there 
Shall be educational opportunities for all children. 
‘These concepts place responsibility on the school for 
attention to the development of the whole child and 
for a constructive school experience for all children. 

In our culture, the structure of the educational 
process is based on providing for each child a con- 
structive learning experience in a group setting. Not 
all children can learn the same things, nor can they 
learn at the same speed. Children also bring varying 
sets of attitudes and behavior to school which are the 
outgrowth of their living experience. Not all children 
can use the group setting constructively without some 
individual help from time to time. The school attempts 
to meet its responsibility by maintaining an effective 
balance of group instruction and individualization in 
the educational process. The case-work service of the 
visiting teacher (school social worker, school counselor, 
and the like) contributes to this balance by providing 
a certain type of individual help for children who are 
having difficulty using the school experience to their 
Own and society's satisfaction. 

Visiting-teacher work began in 1906 and 1907 in 
Boston, New York City, and Hartford, Connecticut. 
Agencies in these cities responded to the need for the 
school and community to work together more closely 
in the educational and social development of the child. 
The first visiting-teacher program in each of these 
cities was financed by community agencies. In New 
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York City two settlement houses assigned Workers to 
schools so that the settlement could learn more about 
the children in school and the school could learn about 
the homes and neighborhoods in which the Children 
lived. In 1907 the Public Education Association in 
New York City formed a committee to expand and 
develop the work and in 1913 it was taken over offi- 
cially by the Board of Education. In Boston the 
Woman's Education Association initiated the work, but 
it did not become an integral part of the school system. 
In Hartford, however, the work did become a part of 
the school system. 

Rochester, New York, was the first city in which the 
Board of Education employed and financed a visiting- 
teacher service. This action indicated recognition by 
the school that the service was properly one of the 
functions of the school and was important in helping 
schools to achieve their educational purpose. By 1920 
the Rochester school system had a department of visit 
ing teachers. 

Of considerable importance is the country-wide 
visiting-teacher service demonstration supervised and 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund during the 
1920's. Thirty communities were chosen from 2710 
applicants. A visiting teacher was assigned to each 
community with the proviso that the local community 
would share in the salary and, if the service seemed 
valuable, would take it over at the end of the demon- 
stration period. These centers were distributed widely 
throughout the country, including both urban and 
rural areas. The Commonwealth Fund supported both 
the demonstration centers and the training of teachers 
for visiting-teacher work. In June 1930, when the 
Fund withdrew its support, 21 of the original centers 
continued visiting-teacher work. During that time 
many other cities incorporated visiting-teacher service 
in their school systems. When the Commonwealth 
Fund completed its demonstration in 1930 there were 
244 school social workers assigned in communities 
representing 31 states. 

During the same years and until recently, when the 
work was taken over by the Philadelphia public 
schools, the White Williams Foundation in Philadel 
phia made a definite contribution in training visiting 
teachers and developing philosophy and standards, 

A number of publications of research value resulted 
from the Commonwealth Fund project. Detailed de- 
scription of the method, procedure, and progress of the 
project may be found in the Annual Reports, Com 
monwealth Fund, 1921 through 1926. Outstanding 
material on the development of the visiting-teacher 
service is contained in the Commonwealth PUBLICA: 
by persons who worked in and supervised the projec 
G, 4, 5, 7, 8). 

In 1940 The Visiting Teacher Service Today, A 
Study of Its Philosophy and Practice in the ke 
States (2) clearly pointed out the function of (i ba 
ing teacher as it had developed and evolved: eu ib 
the work has grown the visiting teacher, in addition ঠি 
her work with individual children, has become a met 
whereby the school maintains contact with community 
agencies and develops cooperative activity for the we. 
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fare of children. She has developed a consultant serv- 
ice to teachers and parents and has increasingly shared 
in group activities that are concerned with mental 
hygiene and education. Her cumulative knowledge of 
causes of maladjustment has become useful as a start- 
ing point for administrative changes resulting in a more 
effective program for all children. The task itself, as 
it has developed, is recognized as one requiring ade- 
quate preparation in social work, mental hygiene, and 
problems of community organization and relation- 
ships." 

The visiting-teacher movement has become an in- 
tegral part of many school systems. In 1944 the 
United States Office of Education undertook a survey 
of visiting-teacher services in cities of 10,000 or more 
population (9). This survey was an attempt to learn 
the number of persons in the country doing visiting- 
teacher work, titles by which such individuals were 
known, the extent of their working load, salaries paid, 
the function of the visiting teachers, and their profes- 
sional qualifications. Of the 1100 cities queried, re- 
turns from 748 showed 266 cities with full-time organ- 
ized visiting-teacher service employing about 1000 
visiting teachers. Five states now have visiting-teacher 
legislation on a state-wide basis—Michigan, Louisiana, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Maryland. Illinois has legisla- 
tion covering this type of work in the school. 

Examination of findings of all research material 
indicates wide variation throughout the country in 
organization and administration of the service which 
now exists in school systems. This is not surprising 
when one considers that it is a service incorporated 
into an already functioning organization. Titles, work- 
ing loads, salaries, function, and professional qualifica- 
tions vary greatly. Leadership, coming from State 
Departments of Education, will help in each of these 
areas. Already the state groups of visiting teachers are 
working toward clarification of function, organization, 
and administration. Continued study is indicated in 
the areas of function, professional qualifications of 
personnel, and organization and administration of the 
service within the school system. 

Although there is general recognition that specialized 
professional education is needed by persons engaged in 
visiting-teacher work, varying amounts of such educa- 
tion are required throughout the country today. Atten- 
tion is being given to the qualifications and certification 
of visiting teachers. The National Association of 
School Social Workers has had and does now have a 
committee studying the question of qualifications and 
certification. In 1945 the United States Office of 
Education called together a group of people—school 
superintendents, representatives from schools of edu- 
cation and schools of social work, and practicing visit- 
ing teachers—to consider this matter (10). 

The need for definition of the exact educational and 
Social-work learnings required for visiting-teacher work 
is recognized. The National Association of School 
Social Workers is currently working with departments 
of education, schools of education, and schools of 
Social work on the essentials of definite training re- 
quirements. As this progresses, schools of education 
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and schools of social work will be asked to cooperate 
in developing curriculums to meet these requirements. 
Development of training facilities is also essential. 
School systems employing untrained workers will need 
to consider arranging time for in-service training and 
for leaves of absence for study. In some places this 
has already been done. School systems employing 
trained visiting teachers will need to develop their 
facilities as training centers for the large practicing 
group of visiting teachers who wish further training. 

There is striking need evidenced today for extension 
of visiting-teacher services if the school is to meet its 
responsibility to children to provide adequate prepara- 
tion for full participation in social and economic life. 
There is need, too, for some uniformity in standards 
and practice, in professional qualifications of personnel, 
and in development of adequate training facilities. 
Continued study and progress in these areas will help 
to develop more skillful, adequate, and better-in- 
tegrated service within the school. 

MILDRED SIKKEMA 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK—IX. DISCIPLI- 
NARY PROCEDURES. Four concepts of discipline, 
as defined by Webster, are pertinent to this discussion: 
punishment, enforced obedience, training, and instruc- 
tion. In the order enumerated these concepts reflect 
the historical development of school discipline. 

The colonial schoolmaster believed largely in the 
concept of original sin. When the child misbehaved 
it was due to an evil spirit within him. Disciplinary 
measures consisted of repression and coercion and were 
predicated upon the principles of authoritarianism. 
Followers of this viewpoint look for misconduct and 
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usually find it. They discipline the wrongdoer on 
every provocation and they withhold approval on other 
occasions when the child believes he has earned it. 
This kind of treatment provokes maladjustment and 
conflict. These followers call themselves “strong dis- 
ciplinarians.” They think they are deterring children 
from misconduct. Instead, they frequently create it. 
They often build personality patterns warped with 
determined hate and vindictiveness, with lying and 
cheating as foul escapes when apprehended (14). 

Another concept of discipline is indicated in a 
pamphlet issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1871. It describes school discipline as “all 
the regulations, and prohibitions, and restraints, and 
stimulants which are calculated to regulate the habits 
of study and deportment through the interesting and 
important periods of school life.” Such discipline was 
achieved through the following directives: “Persuasion 
must never take the place of authority, kindness can- 
not supply the place of authority, [and] obedience, 
prompt and unreserved, is the duty of every pupil.” 

By 1917 a newer concept was developing (2). It 
conceived the function of discipline to be (a) the crea- 
tion and preservation of the conditions that are essen- 
tial to the orderly progress of the work for which the 
school exists; (b) the preparation of the pupils to 
participate in adult society; (c) gradual impression of 
the fundamentals of self-control. 

Another source (13) compares the traditional concept 
of discipline with a more modern idea. The “old-time 
teacher” was bent upon maintaining order: pupils had 
to learn to keep quiet; he thought most human im- 
pulses were bad and harsh discipline was beneficial in 
and of itself; he believed in inflexible rules; he treated 
all pupils alike, individual differences did not bother 
him; he treated symptoms rather than underlying 
causes; and he emphasized the acquisition of facts 
rather than the fulfillment of basic physical and per- 
Sonality needs. 

‘The description of the “new type of discipline” is as 
follows: ‘The whole child comes to school with every 
aspect of his growth—physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual—inextricably intertwined and continually 
affected by the conditions under which he lives and 
works. Pupil growth occurs when the child develops 
in self-control and self-direction. Skills in self-control 
and self-direction have to be learned by the same 
lengthy process as the skills of reading or problem 
solving in arithmetic; growth of this kind is slow and 
the pupil will make many mistakes and experience 
many lapses. Some measures of external control are 
necessary with immature individuals, but the teacher 
Works patiently toward the child’s development of 
internal control; every child is different and the teacher 
seeks underlying causes in the child’s environment at 
home and at school and tries to do something about 
them (13). 

There is little difference between the two viewpoints 
described above as far as the ultimate aim is con- 
cerned. Both seek classroom conditions which are 
conducive to learning. They differ, however, in the 
methods by which the goal is attained. The traditional 
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methods are imposed upon the child. They are ex. 
ternal, narrow, and inflexible. The new discipline 
grows from within the child himself and is self-im- 
posed. It develops habits and attitudes which enable 
the child to live harmoniously within his group and 
ultimately to achieve self-mastery. 

. Effective disciplinary procedures. Most of the dis. 
ciplinary measures recommended by a number of 
writers (5, 6, 7) are widely accepted. These include 
loss of privilege, restitution and reparation, simple 
classroom control (a look, a shaking of the head, and 
the like), a sense of humor, and social disapproval, 
Which is considered to be the most effectual corrective 
measure known (7). 

Certain approved procedures are worthy of special 
comment. Personal conference, and parental confer- 
ence when necessary, may be highly effective if the 
pupil and his parents are given a chance to talk. 
Catharsis (talking one’s self out) “has a constructive 
effect, since the child clarifies his feelings by verbalizing 
them, and gains a release from tension which makes it 
possible to face the real situation more constructively. 
There is no type of psychotherapy so safe or so con- 
Sistently helpful in a small way” (19). Ignoring minor 
classroom misbehavior is also highly recommended, 
especially by theorists, but it is difficult to accept in 
practice. Seventy-four teachers kept diaries for two 
weeks; they ignored only 22 of 429 occurrences of 
misbehavior (6). 

Other measures approved by the above-mentioned 
authorities should not be applied generally or without 
understanding. Removal from the situation is desir- 
able; if the pupil remains within the classroom, removal 
may be accomplished by a change of seat, a new as- 
signment, and the like. Sending pupils to the princi- 
pal’s office may be successful if the teacher clearly 
understands the principal’s point of view regarding 
discipline and the amount of time he can devote to 
behavior problems (6). Suspension and expulsion may 
be effective but they should be used discriminately and 
rarely. The former becomes more meaningful when it 
involves suspension from all school activities as well 
as from classes and more effective when the time 
away from the classroom does not exceed the point of 
diminishing returns. The latter usually requires 2p- 
proval of the superintendent or the board of education 
and is sometimes restricted by legislation. 

Wherever student participation is practiced, 25 per 
cent of the schools use a student court as a da 
device. This practice has been defended and reject 
by educators. As a constructive force in the A 
tion of youth it may be defended as follows: SWI 
schools have learned to use their courts as agencies for 
the education of youth concerning the judicial func 
of government, it will be reasonable to expect a ie 
for the better in the attitude of the public toward 
courts” (20). 

On the other hand it is maintained that ps 
lack the judgment necessary successfully to settle be 
tions of discipline” and that “students usually ol 
harshly with offenders.” Consequently student p# Up 
pation in discipline creates “the danger of stirring 
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animosities, hatreds, and petty politics among the 
students" (15). 

Procedures to be avoided. Disciplinary measures 
which cause unwholesome reactions include enforced 
apology, punishment of large groups, threats and 
humiliations, detention after school, and corporal pun- 
ishment (5, 7). 

One writer (9) shows that detention after school 
continues to be one of the most frequently used dis- 
ciplinary devices despite modern theory. He con- 
cludes: “Either it is considered to be more effective 
than theory would indicate or else substitutes of a bet- 
ter kind are not generally known.” 

There is no unanimity of opinion regarding corporal 
punishment. Though protests against the authoritarian 
philosophy are increasing, Falk (8) reported in 1941 
that corporal punishment was permitted in 116 out of 
135 cities from which he obtained information. “One 
hundred and ten school administrators from these cities 
insist that corporal punishment as an agency in school 
discipline has not passed and can still be considered a 
problem.” However, a number of local school boards 
have rules against the use of corporal punishment, de- 
spite the fact that only New Jersey and the District of 
Columbia prohibit its use by law (16, 17). 

A college president (11) pleads for a middle-of-the- 
road kind of discipline. He does not wish to see the 
return to the cruelties and abuses of unrestricted 
corporal punishment, the drill-and-memory school, or 
the martinets and their hear-a-pin-drop discipline. On 
the other hand, he believes that to prohibit the use of 
corporal punishment by law, except for certain wise 
safeguards for the proper protection of both children 
and teachers, is unwise and unrealistic. 

The legal authority of school teachers in the United 
States has been thoroughly studied (22). Moderate 
corporal punishment may be inflicted for sufficient 
causes, such as disobedience, violation of reasonable 
rules, and insubordination. This extends to acts which 
occur outside the school when such acts directly affect 
the school. However, if the punishment is excessive or 
unreasonable the teacher is liable in damages. 

Corporal punishment was taken for granted in some 
European countries, which probably accounted in part 
for its ready acceptance by our Colonial educators. 
The Pilgrim fathers defended corporal punishment 
upon religious grounds. Misbehavior was inspired by 
the Devil—only physical force could drive it from the 
Pupils. As this nation progresses from an authori- 
tarian philosophy of society toward the democratic 
concept of life, corporal punishment becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult to defend. Falk (8) maintains that 
a teacher “who is emotionally balanced,” who has an 
adequate understanding of the process of education, 
and Who is competent in guiding pupils in learning 
activities “will surely find no need for resorting to the 
infliction of pain as a means of school control.” This 
Writer believes that corporal punishment is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon within the sphere of education; but 
rather that its practice and the attitudes toward it are 
aspects of a general social setting and the social and 
educational ideals in which they are reflected. He con- 
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cludes that the abolition of corporal punishment is 
contingent upon special legislation, increasing social 
intelligence, and a better-preparcd teaching profession. 

Serious discipline problems. There appear to be 
wide differences of opinion among teachers regarding 
the approach to major disciplinary Child 
psychologists emphasize the importance of studying 
underlying causes rather than treating symptoms. Yet 
it is common practice for teachers to apply direct 
measures such as punishment or reward. Seldom do 
they use such indirect methods as will eliminate the 
cause and prevent recidivism. 

In a study conducted in 83 classrooms in southern 
New Jersey (4) the investigator found that rarely in 
the study of pupils’ problems did teachers search for 
the underlying causes through health examinations, 
psychological tests, inquiry in regard to home con- 
ditions, or from data concerning social and emotional 
adjustment. In keeping with these facts, the study 
showed also that it was common practice to use the 
same treatment for all classroom problems regardless 
of their nature. Punishment was used three times as 
often as all other measures combined. Specific treat- 
ment for a particular problem was rarely reported. 

Teachers and administrators of the authoritarian 
point of view are inclined to use the juvenile court as 
a convenient disciplinary device in serious cases of 
misconduct. They look upon this institution as a cure- 
all for their problems. One feature of the court which 
is believed by the authoritarians to be effective ina 
serious disciplinary case is the detention home. They 
believe “a taste of segregation will turn a trick that no 
amount of talking to a boy or girl will effect.” Two 
authorities in this field, however, insist that “occasion- 
ally this method does work out as intended, but in the 
vast number of cases there are no such results. Sta- 
tistics of recidivism as it applies to juvenile detention 
homes easily disproves that detentions can be regarded 
as an effective deterrent measure” (10). 

Many problem children now being turned over to 
the juvenile court could be more successfully handled 
by the schools. However, the attainment of this end 
is dependent upon the provision of adequate pupil 
personnel services, particularly those outlined in the 
three preceding articles; employment of teachers with 
appropriate orientation to school discipline and socio- 
logical and psychological training sufficient to enable 
them to analyze problem cases; and sufficiently small 
pupil load to make possible an adequate acquaintance 
with individual pupils. 

Legalistic measures are not used by those teachers 
who believe in the mental-hygiene approach to the 
child's difficulties, except in rare instances. They strive 
to understand the child through objective study and ob- 
servation in the classroom (21). Day-by-day descrip- 
tions of the child’s behavior are particularly helpful 
if specialists have to be called in. Such teachers are 
concerned chiefly with causes of behavior rather than 
symptoms. They consider not only the immediate but 
also the ultimate effects of their methods. They 
recognize that troublesome behavior may be merely 
exploratory on the part of the child, or it may be 
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caused by some hidden difficulty. They do not say 
that the child should never be punished, but with the 
chronic offender they first explore the whole child— 
his physical, mental, and emotional condition (1, 6). 
No action is taken before a full study is made. 

Prevention is the essence of mental hygiene (12). 
To this end one writer (18) suggests ten conditions to 
be avoided in the classroom if good discipline is to be 
achieved: boredom, lack of manipulative activities, 
undernourishment of social life, lack of meaningful 
participation, organizational displacement (disruption 
in routine), social strain, developmental strain, a sick 
group climate (punitive atmosphere), hostile com- 
petition, and autocratic overorganization. 

Need for further research. Much of the material 
presented here describes the measures used by two 
groups of teachers: those who believe in the au- 
thoritarian approach and who deal directly with 
symptoms in classroom behavior problems and those 
who follow the principles of progressive education by 
applying mental-hygiene techniques. More and more 
teachers are adopting the latter philosophy, yet the 
change-over is slow. Most teachers are reluctant to 
give up well-established techniques even though these 
are not always satisfactory. There is need for more 
study of the newer approach to determine its relative 
Value as a desirable means of meeting children’s prob- 
lems before teachers may be expected to cast aside 
their traditional procedures. 

DaAviD J. WIENS 
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QUESTIONNAIRES. A questionnaire is a list of 
questions for the respondent to answer. Usually it is 
sent by mail to individuals, but increasingly nowadays 
itis administered by an examiner to groups as are tests, 
As a technique it is to be distinguished from the inter- 
view in which the questioner personally presents the 
questions one at a time to an individual and con- 
sequently can cross-examine the interviewee until he is 
certain both that the question is understood and that 
the answer is unambiguous. 

The questionnaire has been extensively used as a 
means of collecting data, especially in the fields of 
school administration and the curriculum (5, 7). It 
Obviously is an indispensable means of collecting such 
data as school enrollments (8), salaries, subject com- 
binations of high-school teachers, duties of administra 
tors, administrative practices of schools, and curricular 
offerings. It is also employed to obtain expressions of 
attitudes, opinions, judgments, and “morale.” Outside 
of the field of' education the questionnaire is used 
widely by social and governmental agencies, news: 
papers, business organizations, and the like to obtain 
Various kinds of information (2, 3). 

Experience with questionnaires has suggested a num- 
ber of principles relative to their construction and dis- 
tribution. (a) The wording of the questions should be 
such that they will be clearly understood by all re- 
spondents. As a means of attaining this end, one 
should consider such questions as: “Would I, as 8 re 
spondent, understand precisely what is meant by 
question?” “Is there more than one possible intely 
tion?” “Are there any classes of persons (e.8. te 
Whose parents are dead) who would not know ee 
to answer to this specific question, e.g. ‘fathers ls 
One also may profitably interview a sampling 0 ঠ 
prospective respondents for criticisms and de ks 
ambiguities in the questions. (b) Frequently ca 
desirable to include “cross-check questions.” By a 
of such questions the investigator obtains info 
which enables him to check the consistency of LD 
(c) In the case of many questions the dep 
of the information obtained can be increased by "! 
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the allowable answers as a voting list. These should 
provide for all possible contingencies, including such 
irregular replies as “Information not available" or 
“Have not decided." Tabulation of the resulting in- 
formation is facilitated by precoding these allowable 
answers. (See CopING.) (d) Some question forms 
yield more accurate data than others. For example, 
cach of the following ask for the age of the respondent: 
(i) How old were you at your last birthday? (ii) How 
old will you be on your next birthday? (iii) How old 
are you to your nearest birthday? Statisticians gen- 
erally prefer the information called for by the third 
question, but the first obtains the more accurate in- 
formation, especially with children. Any one of the 
three is preferable to the curt “Age?” (e) In judg- 
ment, attitude, or opinion determination the questions 
should give no hint as to the “expected” or “desired" 
or “acceptable” answer; in fact, the investigator must 
have no “desired answer.” (f) It is better to ask two 
or three short, easily understood questions than a long 
involved one. The questions should not include sub- 
junctive clauses and should make little or no use of 
relative terms such as “little,” “much,” “skilled,” and 
“efficient.” In general they should not involve nega- 
tions, such as “not,” “never,” and the like. (2) Since 
we do not yet have “standard” definitions for many 
technical terms used in questionnaires (9), a definition 
should always be included with each question when a 
contained term, e.g. “average daily attendance” or 
“teacher,” may be given more than one interpretation. 
Such definitions should be clear and precise. (h) Con- 
fidential questionnaires, with follow-ups which seem 
logical to the examinee, may be conducted by the con- 
fidential mediator technique (3). Inclusive question- 
naires may be sent annually to all the membership of 
an association, the tabulated replies to which will 
answer all queries of many potential smaller question- 
naires and thus render unnecessary the latter. (i) In- 
terest, ease of answering, and willingness to answer 
rather than length are the chief desiderata in determin- 
ing the number of replies which will be received (13). 
Hence a questionnaire should not be circulated unless 
the investigation can be made to appeal to the re- 
spondents. Otherwise, employ a different method, 
Ppearhaps the interview. 

When the questions have been revised until they 
appear satisfactory to the questionnaire maker, the list 
should be submitted to a critical expert who will 
attempt to “pick the questionnaire to pieces,” finding 
all the fault possible. After one or more subsequent 
revisions, and before publication, it may be tried out on 
a small sample of the population for which it is in- 
tended. After this, all faults revealed are rectified and 
it is then ready for circulation. 

Promulgating a questionnaire is a sampling pro- 
cedure. It is seldom that the questionnaire is sent to 
absolutely all members of the population being studied 
and only rarely are all the blanks returned. Thus the 


«s, 


information finally obtained usually represents “a 


sample of a sample.” Many questionnaire investiga- . 


tions are defective in that the available mailing list is 
a biased sample of the population for which findings 


are desired, and, when the per cent of blanks returned 
does not approach 100, the “sample of a sample” ob- 
viously can be even more biased. Usually a more 
representative sample of a large population may be 
obtained by using a restricted but wisely selected mail- 
ing list with a suitable follow-up technique—six to ten 
follow-ups eventually being sent to those slowest in 
replying—in an effort to obtain a 100 per cent reply 
from those approached (15). 

In one governmental research it was shown that 
those persons who require two, three, four, and more 
visits to locate them for interviews are, increasingly, 
more and more biased samplings of the whole. Each 
Eroup, in the order named, had an increasingly smaller 
percentage of its members who had victory gardens, 
the chief subject of the inquiry. Accordingly it would 
have been disastrous here, unduly optimistic as to the 
state of our national food supply in wartime, to have 
depended for the primary answer, and other related 
statistical indices, on only those “at home on the first 
visit.” As to questionnaires, we simply do not know 
what biases, if any, there are in the immediate 
answerers versus the nonanswerers or the latest 
answerers if follow-up letters are employed. A few 
reports reveal large biases in the early answerers. 
Per reply received it is cheaper to follow up than not 
to follow up (15); and from 80 to 100 per cent of 
replies can be received from as few as five to eight 
follow-ups if the investigation has appeal to the re- 
cipients. By definition a 100 per cent of replies has 
no bias (save any inherent tendencies to unrepresenta- 
tiveness of that “sample of a parent population or uni- 
verse”), and accordingly a follow-up—necessarily ex- 
tending the time of collection by several months—is 
indicated as a wise measure. 

One seldom needs to content himself with less than 
95 per cent of returns if only he will send from five to 
eight follow-ups, each in general appealing to a dif- 
ferent motive for reply. A good technique is to keep 
a day-by-day cumulative graph of the returns and to 
send a new follow-up each time that the curve denotes 
a slowing up in the day-by-day cumulative replies to 
date. If the basic averages, percentages, or other 
indices are computed after the completion of each 
follow-up, and these show no significant trends, then 
perhaps one can stop somewhat short of the full num- 
ber of follow-ups which otherwise would be required 
for approximately 100 per cent of replies. Thus the 
time allowed for follow-up might conceivably be 
halved, but it still would require some weeks or 
months. 

Research is deficient, largely because of cost, in 
follow-up studies to ascertain the permanent life effects 
on pupils of alternative profiles of traits and varied 
patterns of environment and of educational procedures 
while in school. We should like to know whether the 
questionnaire can serve validly and cheaply this 
essential purpose. By personal inquiry and by letter 
follow-up, using special techniques to locate the “miss- 
ing persons,” Thorndike (12) has followed up for 
twenty years a guidance test group residing initially in 
New York City and at the end had complete records 
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on better than 95 per cent of the earlier examinees. 
Toops recently, by means of eight follow-ups, has 
received a 100 per cent questionnaire return, on an 
8-page questionnaire, from the living 152 Ph.Ds of 
the department of psychology at Ohio State University 
Of 35 successive years of possible graduation. This 
suggests that, if sufficient data about parents’, friends’, 
employers’ and relatives’ names, addresses, and in- 
terests were accumulated while a pupil was still in 
school or in a questionnaire circulated at or near 
graduation, enough follow-ups subsequent to any later 
questionnaire five, ten, or fifteen years after graduation 
perhaps might locate most of those intended. If so, 
and if the method were found valid, it would serve 
indispensably a function served by no other technique 
Which schools feel able generally to afford. 

‘Very short questionnaires of a half-dozen brief ques- 
tions now can be printed on mark-sensing IL. B.M. cards, 
which when returned serve Subsequently as a medium 
for automatically punching an I.B.M. card, for sta- 
tistical operations, without a punch-operator inter- 
mediary. A special I.B.M. questionnaire-research 
machine has been developed from which some 48 
1.B.M. columns of data (48 or less questions) similarly 
can be punched automatically from a special question- 
naire form, answered by pencil checks in precoded 
boxes, virtually an IL.B.M. test-scoring answer sheet. 
Perhaps the present limitations of size and coverage of 
questionnaire studies will soon be overcome. 

‘The morale services of the Army are reported to 
have developed during the recent war a brief morale 
questionnaire in which the respondent indicates his 
answer, “Yes” or “No,” on several successive simple 
questions, e.g. “Do you like the coffee?”, on a page by 
tearing out with his thumb and forefinger a perforated 
section of the edge on the left (labeled “No”) or right 
side (“Yes”) opposite each question according to his 
intended answer. The preponderance of holes in a 
channel, or alternatively of solid paper, when the 
returned sheets are stacked on edge in alignment, is a 
sort of visual summary of the results, easily interpreted 
into the necessary action, improving or not improving 
the coffee, without counting if the vote is nearly 
unanimous. The importance of polls to learn “the will 
of the people” would justify much more effort to make 
Such voting as effortless and as representative as 
possible, as well as rendering the ensuing tabulation 
as speedy, foolproof, effective, and meaningful as 
possible. 

Addends have been developed by Toops (14, 16) to 
the point where they often are great time-savers in 
questionnaire investigations. They serve the function 
of uniquely coding patterns of compound replies to one 
question, or the pattern of reply to several (related) 
questions, by simply adding, for a code number of the 
Whole, the printed, precoded addends of the categories 
available for election. They save time, increase the 
accuracy of coding, and allow patterns of answers to be 
analyzed statistically as if each pattern were itself a 
simple, numerically coded reply. Their use leads logi- 
cally to the question, “What profiles (of description) of 
persons are allowable in a given research?” (16). 
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It is seldom feasible to check the accuracy of ques. 
tionnaire data. Wylie (17) checked a Small sample of 
the responses made by school children between the 
ages of 11.0 years and 12.5 years. Although some 
errors were revealed, he concluded that the totals and 
averages would not be seriously affected. Cavan (2) 
reported a 97.6 per cent agreement in the Tesponses of 
eighth-grade pupils to factual questions in two ad- 
ministrations of a questionnaire separated by an in- 
terval of one week. Bain (1) revealed that the more 
Objective the fact investigated and the more Within the 
individual's firsthand experience the more dependable 
the information. For example, the respondents re- 
ported more accurately and more consistently the num- 
ber of their brothers and sisters than the number of 
rooms in their homes; and the latter more dependably 
than the number of books in their parents’ library or 
their parents’ hobbies. Reliability coefficients have 
been reported for a number of questionnaires of the 
Psychological type designed to measure interests, ad- 
Justment to home environment, health habits, and 
the like. These coefficients vary widely, but a number 
of them are within the range .80 to .95. For a more 
comprehensive summary, see reference 4. 

Needed research. Mathews (6) has reported two 
studies indicating marked preferences of examinees for 
certain items in the mechanical arrangement of possible 
answers—a decided preference for the first of two 
items in columnar arrangement, and a slight preference 
for the first of several alternatives occurring in TOWS. 
It would seem desirable to conduct similar experiments 
On preferences for alternative questionnaire responses. 
Where orders of preference are demanded as a re- 
sponse, it would be useful to know which is the most 
valid and reliable method of obtaining rank orders by 
mail presentation. 4 

Further data are needed on the topic of what kinds 
of information—if any—should be collected by anony- 
mous questionnaires. Cost and efficiency comparisons 
of investigations by questionnaire, interview, and the 
like are needed. If done adequately, an investigation 
by questionnaire is costly, and relative comparisons 
may favor the interview in some cases. Not until Re 
have conducted a number of careful studies into 
biases of statistical selection present in quest UL 
investigations will we be able to say to what exten 
many published questionnaire reports are deserving 
of credence. 

‘To follow up intensively is cheaper per 1 
ceived (15) than not to follow up; but we still dt ad 
know whether the former, generally or in what Her 
instances, is sufficiently better statistically to Jos tt 
much longer time always necessitated by its be a 
(10) and Toops (15) have both found no mark i 
with respect to the main item or items of the rl ni 
tive investigations in the replies received রা 
cessive follow-ups. Other later reports have t pre 
marked biases. This leads to at least a oe 
sumption that the taken-for-granted biases of questi 
naire samplings may not be as severe, In Ra inilat 
of investigations, as some have suspected. Un estions 
results are found in most fields and for qu 
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generally, however, it will be wise to try seriously for 
100 per cent of returns of the questionnaires mailed. 
HERBERT A. Toors 
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RACIAL AND NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN 
MENTAL TRAITS. There is a popular belief to the 
effect that certain racial or national groups are innately 
Superior to others in mental abilities. ‘This belief has 
a long history and a wide distribution and has played 
a part in national and political programs in many parts 
of the world. Psychologists and social scientists have 
for the most part, however, repudiated it, or at least 
have concluded that it rests on no solid scientific 
foundation. 

Modern attempts to lay such a foundation may be 
dated from the appearance of the Essay on the In- 
equality of Human Races by de Gobineau in 1853 
(see 7). He held that the races are arranged in a 
hierarchy with the white race superior to all others, 
and the Aryans (although no Aryan race is recognized 
by modern anthropologists) superior to other whites. 
The white man is regarded as supreme in reason, 
honor, and ideals, and relatively inferior in “lower 
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activities such as sensory or motor processes. The 
Negro is said to be under the control of passion and 
the senses, with superior sensory capacities but inferior, 
ability in all that relates to the higher mental processes. 
Members of the yellow race are described as slow, 
orderly, mediocre. Races are static and permanent, 
and race mixture is to be avoided. 

Following de Gobineau, and also exerting an im- 
portant influence in this field, came Huston Stewart 
Chamberlin, an Englishman who made his home in 
Germany and who came to be known as “the Kaiser's 
anthropologist,” and whose Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century appeared in 1899. His glorification of 
the Teutons went to the extreme of identifying all the 
great of history as members of that “race”; Dante's 
noble countenance betrays his Teutonic origin; Jesus 
and Paul were not Jews but Teutons (see 7). In the 
United States a somewhat similar hierarchy has been 
defended by Madison Grant (among others) in his 
The Passing of the Great Race (1916), with the 
Nordics as the aristocrats among races. From the 
Nordics come the leaders, the rulers, the soldiers. It is 
the Nordics, in Grant’s view, who are responsible for 
laying the political and social foundation of America. 

Criticisms of this type of thinking have come from 
many directions. Boas (3) demonstrated that the 
physical traits used in classifying races show a certain 
plasticity under varying environmental conditions and 
are not nearly so fixed and immutable as the racialists 
have assumed. Huxley and Haddon (8) showed the 
degree of intermixture which characterizes all con- 
temporary European national groups. Barzun entitles 
his book Race: A Study in Modern Superstition (1), 
and Ashley Montagu refers to Man's Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race (11). Benedict (2) in- 
dicated how political considerations have entered into 
and shaped our thinking in an area which should be 
approached scientifically. Myrdal (12), in his analysis 
of the Negro problem in this country, contrasts the 
racialism of a large proportion of the population with 
the views held by the majority of the social scientists 
and calls for an “educational offensive” to acquaint 
people generally with the scientific position. 

It should be added that the very concept of race, as 
applied to human groups, has been under considerable 
attack. Although the term is so deeply rooted in our 
linguistic habits that it will probably continue to be 
used, one must recognize that it applies correctly only 
to groups of common origin, identifiable by means of 
genetic or hereditary factors; it has frequently been 
confused with nations (as in the expression “the Ger- 
man race”) and with linguistic families (such as Aryan 
or Semitic). Even when used correctly, ‘many of the 
difficulties are not eliminated, since there is no agree- 
ment as to which genetic factors should be used in 
racial classification. There are many different classifi- 
cations as a result, many of them in conflict and 
mutually contradictory. Some of these difficulties are 
examined in a critical discussion of this problem by the 
geneticists Dunn and Dobzhansky (4). 

As for psychological differences between groups 
usually designated as races, it is clear that judgments 
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made by an individual, based on his evaluation of the 
cultural achievements of one or another group, may 
be affected by his own preferences and prejudices. As 
a consequence, a serious effort has been made to ap- 
proach the problem by means of more objective 
methods, particularly the methods of experimental 
psychology. This not only reduces the influence of 
bias, but also makes it possible for the results obtained 
by one investigator to be checked, verified, or dis- 
proved by another. What is probably the first recorded 
study of this type was made by Herzen (see 6), who 
in 1881 reported that the average reaction time of 
thirty Japanese conjurors was slower than that of a 
group of Europeans. Since that time hardly a racial 
or national group in the world has escaped being 
tested with one or another psychological device, and 
the literature in this area has grown to great pro- 
portions (see 5, 9). 

Although many different psychological activities 
have been studied by means of available experimental 
techniques, by far the largest number of studies deal 
with racial and national differences in intelligence. 
The earlier investigators conducted studies of sensory 
capacities in a number of so-called primitive groups 
and related their results to the popular belief in the 
superiority of primitive peoples in this respect. The 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres 
Straits in 1903 discovered no exceptional individuals 
among 115 native Papuans tested for visual acuity, 
although the average capacity was found to be rela- 
tively high (6). At the World’s Congress of Races in 
connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
St. Louis in 1904, Woodworth (15) administered tests 
of visual acuity to 300 persons, including Negritos 
from the Philippines, Malays, Ainus from Japan, 
Africans, Eskimos, Patagonians, and American Indians. 
He concluded that the supposed innate superiority of 
primitive peoples in keenness of vision is a myth, and 
that their apparent excellence in this respect is due to 
the fact that they have learned to use certain cues as 
the result of long practice. Other sensory traits were 
tested, with the same general conclusions. 

In 1913 the Binet intelligence test was administered 
to a group of Negroes in South Carolina and in the 
following year to American Indians in a United States 
Indian School in Michigan. These studies initiated a 
movement which was stimulated through the applica- 
tion of intelligence tests to recruits in the American 
Army during the First World War, and which since then 
has undergone extensive development. Many racial 
and national groups have been tested and the results 
indicate that there are differences in average intel- 
ligence-test scores (9). For example, children of 
British, German, Jewish, Chinese, and Japanese an- 
cestry usually obtain results at or near the white 
American average; those of Italian, Mexican, Portu- 
guese, and American Negro origin rank somewhat 
below, with average IQ’s somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 85; American Indian children still lower, with 
an average IQ of about 80. The interpretation of these 
results, however, presents a number of problems. Psy- 
chologists no longer assume that intelligence tests 
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measure native capacity independent of environmental 
stimulation and opportunity. The question arises as to 
whether the known variations in the environments of 
the various groups studied offer an adequate explana. 
tion of the results obtained. 

The answer appears to be in the affirmative, There 
are many factors which may contribute to the dit- 
ferences in the average test scores of the national and 
racial groups concerned (9). It has been demonstrated, 
for example, that socioeconomic status plays a part, 
and there can be no doubt as to the inferior economic 
level, on the average, of Americans of Italian, Portu- 
guese, Mexican, Negro, and Indian origin. Quality of 
schooling is important, and many of these groups, 
particularly the Negro, frequently have schools which 
are in every way inadequate. Relative unfamiliarity 
with the English language has also reduced the test 
scores in many instances, particularly when the groups 
are bilingual. The cultural background of the subjects, 
lack of motivation, insufficient rapport between sub- 
jects and examiner, indifference to the requirement to 
solve the test problems with maximum speed, un- 
familiarity with the test situation itself, all may enter— 
some in one comparison, others in another. As long 
as the groups tested differ in one or more of these 
factors, test results will be suspect. 

One attempt to eliminate these batkground factors 
was made by McGraw (10), who tested white and 
Negro infants in the first year of life, in the apparent 
belief that at this early age the effect of the environ- 
ment would be insignificant. Her results did indicate 
the inferiority of the Negro children. This study N& 
criticized, however, for its neglect of the differences in 
nutrition and other more subtle physical and psycho- 
logical factors which might enter into the early de- 
velopment of the infants. Recently Pasamanick (13) 
has demonstrated that white and Negro infants tested 
in New Haven, where during the war nutritional stand- 
ards were about equal for the two racial groups, 
showed no significant differences in mental and motor 
development. 

It is important to recognize also that, although group 
averages differ, there are wide variations in the results 
Obtained from different samples of the same national OF 
racial group. An American Negro group tested in 
rural Tennessee showed an average IQ of 58, bu ) 
sample in Los Angeles had an average IQ of nd 
It has been suggested that this is due to a eo 
migration of superior Negroes from South to NC 
but no adequate proof of this explanation has hi 
been offered. On the other hand it has been denon 
strated that as the environment of the two BrOUP 
becomes more similar the differences in test scores i 
to disappear. This interpretation is supported by ঠ 
studies of American Indians: one by Garth of a He 
number of cases of Indian foster children, rear 
white homes, who had an average IQ equal to Ti ted 
whites; the second by Rohrer (14), who demon 
that a group of Osage Indians, English-speakr® 
living under good economic conditions as the res ot 
the discovery of oil on their land, also Shon Tal 
feriority to the white norms. It is exceedingly di 
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to see how "selection" could have played any part in 
this last study. 

It is safe to conclude that the belief in inborn racial 
or national differences is not supported by adequate ex- 
perimental evidence. Of course groups differ, and in 
recent years social scientists have devoted much time 
and effort to developing a methodology for the study 
of “national character.” These approaches have almost 
invariably, however, proceeded on the assumption that 
it is to the historical background and the life ex- 
periences of the developing individual, and not to a 
national or racial genetic constitution, that we must 
look for an explanation of the observed differences. 

The practical conclusion for educators is important. 
The available data offer no support for the view that 
racial or national origins set different limits to the 
potentialities of a child. The teacher has the right to 
assume that under similar conditions both the range 
of capacities and the average capacity of various 
groups will almost certainly be about the same. He 
has the duty, therefore, to treat each child as an in- 
dividual and to ignore racial or national origins in his 
judgment of a child’s inborn capacity. A careful ex- 
amination of the experimental evidence certainly 
justifies such an attitude. There is no place for racial 
or national discrimination in the classroom. 

OTTO KLINEBERG 
T. R. GARTH, 1941 Edition 
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RADIO EDUCATION. History of educational 
broadcasting. During the decade 1921-30, when 
radio became generally available, educators in widely 
separated sections of the United States began to use it. 
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At least ten city school systems started experimental 
work with radio; state education departments in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
began broadcasting; at least 118 colleges and uni- 
versities and 7 teachers colleges made a beginning in 
the radio field; and toward the close of the decade the 
two big networks, the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System, were produc- 
ing educational broadcasts. Since 1930 investigators 
have reported a steady increase in school use of radio 
in terms of the greater numbers of educational in 
stitutions involved and in terms of the larger per- 
centage of time devoted to strictly educational pro- 
grams on the air. 

At first educational institutions rushed enthusi- 
astically to obtain licenses to own and operate their 
own stations. Hill (26) says that in 1925 and 1926 
there were more than 100 educational stations active 
in radio, about one seventh of the total number then 
broadcasting. But from 1927 to 1931 the number of 
educationally operated stations declined steadily. The 
study by Frost (20) gives the details of which these 
figures are a summary: 202 broadcast licenses were 
granted to educational institutions from 1921 through 
1936; 164 licenses were permitted to expire, were 
transferred to other interests, or were revoked; of these 
164, 30.5 per cent were held less than one year, 51.8 
per cent less than two years, 66.4 per cent less than 
three years, and only 33.5 per cent three years or more. 
The reasons for the failures of these early ventures 
have been analyzed by Koon (29) as deficiencies in: 
(a) funds, (b) skill in broadcasting educational matter, 
(c) suitable broadcasting facilities, (d) suitable re- 
ceiving equipment, (e) skill in classroom use of broad- 
casts, and (f) means of evaluating broadcasts. 

Commercial stations had the advantage from the 
beginning, and many conflicts existed between educa- 
tional and commercial broadcasting interests. From 
1935 to 1948 a better feeling and a considerable degree 
of cooperation have grown up between commercial 
radio and those interested in education. Since 1940 
commercial stations have reduced broadcasts for class- 
room uses and educational stations have increased 
their number of broadcasts. Atkinson (2) says that 
the university- and college-operated stations that have 
survived to the present time are increasingly success- 
ful in producing programs appealing to particular 
audiences and adds that at least a quarter of them 
have to some degree adopted the successful methods 
of commercial stations, some even selling time in com- 
petition with commercial broadcasting interests. Re- 
cently the programs of many purely educational sta- 
tions have been of such high quality that they have 
been put upon an equal footing with those de- 
veloped by commercial networks and stations in the 
annual competition for merit awards conducted by 
the Institute for Education by Radio at Ohio State 
University. 

INFLUENCE OF FEDERAL REGULATION. The different 
stages of the federal government's regulation of broad- 
casting have had a wide influence in the educational 
field. During the chaotic period 1920-1926, when 
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previous laws gave no basis for government regulation 
and broadcast licenses had to be granted to anyone 
asking for them, educational stations flourished at least 
in numbers and variety of broadcasting attempted. In 
February 1927 Congress passed the Radio Act creating 
the Federal Radio Commission, which has power to 
grant or refuse licenses, prescribe wave lengths, 
regulate apparatus used, etc., all on the basis of “public 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” The actual result 
Of this law was to strengthen the commercial stations 
and to weaken the educational broadcasters. 

In 1934 one of the first tasks of the new Federal 
Communications Commission was to hold hearings on 
the proposed allotment of a fixed percentage of radio 
facilities to nonprofit organizations. Educators and 
commercial broadcasters presented evidence, and the 
FCC decided no change in the existing law was needed. 
The Commission in 1935 set up the Federal Radio 
Education Committee to “promote cooperative arrange- 
ments between educators and broadcasters on national, 
regional, and local bases.” In the same year the 
United States Office of Education received the first 
appropriation from emergency funds for a Federal 
Radio Project. With the cooperation of the NBC and 
CBS, which granted time and services, the Federal 
Radio Project prepared and broadcast several series of 
educational programs, based on careful scholarship, 
designed to attract and stimulate a nation-wide audience 
to further thought and study. The government’s latest 
contribution to educational radio consists in making 
available the ultra-high frequencies in the radio spec- 
trum exclusively for educational purposes. These 
ultra-high frequencies are considered particularly suit- 
able for broadcasting in local areas; and many large 
cities have established their own stations. 

NATIONAL NETWORKS. The part played by the major 
network systems has been an important factor in the 
educational use of radio in spite of the limitations im- 
posed by varying local schedules and different time 
belts. In September 1937 more than a third of all the 
stations in the United States were joined in the three 
national networks, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company. The NBC and CBS 
have been offering educational features since about 
1930. For example, the NBC initiated Damrosch’s 
teaching of music to millions of children in 1928, and 
the CBS with an advisory board of prominent educa- 
tors has in the American School of the Air offered 
programs directly designed for the classroom which 
have been used widely since 1930. Many other edu- 
cational features of the networks have been noteworthy 
from the standpoint of adult education, among them 
the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, the National Farm 
and Home Hour, the University of Chicago Round 
Table, the Town Meeting of the Air, and others. Local 
broadcasters depend heavily on the national networks 
for their educational features. Since these network 
programs are usually high in quality, this practice is a 
fortunate one, and it is unfortunate for the listeners 
affected when local stations find it expedient to sub- 
stitute inferior types of programs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE UsE oF 
Students of present trends in American education point 
out that modern educational ideals of an unregimented 
curriculum in which there is active participation by the 
learner are not in harmony with the Use of strictly 
classroom programs passively absorbed. Educational 
radio has met this criticism by giving Opportunities for 
listener participation by such devices as Pictures, charts, 
and programs sent out in advance and by attempting 
to induce students to follow up programs with reading, 
discussion, or some other expressive activity. Another 
important development more along the lines of pro- 
gressive education has been the broadcasting by school 
systems of programs planned and produced by the 
students themselves. A study by Koon (29) lists over 
100 proposed purposes and functions of educational 
use of radio mentioned in the literature of the subject. 
Koon proposed to reduce these to four classifications: 
(a) curriculum enrichment, (b) pupil stimulation, 
(c) public appreciation, and (ad) professional growth 
of teachers. 

In the 1941 survey of Ohio schools, Reid (63) re- 
ported that many radio workshops were conducted in 
secondary schools with approximately forty students in 
a group. In addition, pupils in 13 per cent of Ohio 
schools took part at one time or another during the 
year in presenting radio programs over local stations. 
He found that in 78 per cent of the schools one or 
more teachers gave some attention to pupils’ out-of- 
school radio listening, principally through occasional 
recommendations to listen to specific programs. Low- 
dermilk (37) made an interesting study of the currich- 
lum use of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air" 
broadcasts. High-school students in 32 classes through- 
out the country listened to the programs at home, 
then spent the following day discussing the issues in 
class. 

One of the phenomenal developments in educational 
materials during the last few years has been that of 
records and transcriptions. Commercial organizations, 
the United States Office of Education, and radio sta- 
tions and radio networks have released transcribed pro 
grams and series of programs for classroom Use, 
Recordings available to schools were surveyed an 

ৰ: F ; ted that 
appraised by Miles (48). Lowdermilk (36) note bs 
since transcriptions can be played whenever it is m. 
convenient and as many times as educationally be: 
sary, they are superior to “live” broadcasts. ‘The con: 
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‘TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING. Statitiey 
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Atkinson (2-1938), who offers the following conclu- 
sions based On his extensive data: 

1. Cooperative broadcasting is to become an in- 
creasingly important factor in education by radio 
within the next few years. 

2. City school systems are assuming the leadership 
in building broadcasting organizations to provide pro- 
grams intended to supplement classroom work. 

3. Mechanical perfecting and price lowering of the 
clectrical-transcription process are making possible en- 
larged opportunities for educational broadcasting. 

4. Present policies of the Federal Communications 
Commission are making it expedient for commercial 
broadcasting companies to favor the growth of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

The first nation-wide survey of radio and sound 
equipment in schools was made by Koon and Noble 
(30) in 1936. These investigators, in a survey of 
82,297 schools, found only 14 radio sets per 100 
schools and only one school in a hundred with a 
central radio sound system. Two years later, in 1938, 
Stanton (67) in a survey of 11,169 teachers throughout 
the country reported that 36.4 per cent of the re- 
spondents had classroom radios. A survey of members 
of the Departments of Elementary- and Secondary- 
School Principals of the N.E.A. by Reid (62) in 1939 
showed that radios were available in 77 per cent of the 
elementary schools and in 61 per cent of the secondary 
schools. McCarty (44) stated that 115,000 school 
children listened more or less regularly to the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air broadcasts. Three thousand 
schools in the state were listed as “listening schools,” 
62 per cent of which were state graded schools. Chap- 
man (11) surveyed the various state departments of in- 
struction by questionnaire and learned that only three 
states have a full-time person responsible for educa- 
tional broadcasts and that only four states offer class- 
room broadcasts as a part of the program of the de- 
partment of instruction. Ten of the thirty states that 
replied stated that they did nothing in the field of edu- 
cational radio. 

SUMMARY. The history of educational broadcasting 
shows an early rise in the number of educationally 
operated stations, followed by a decline in their num- 
bers due to financial and technical difficulties and com- 
mercial competition. The influence of federal regula- 
tion of radio, which began with the Radio Act of 1927, 
has been to strengthen commercial stations and to 
Promote cooperation between educators and broad- 
casters. Present trends make it expedient for com- 
mercial stations to offer educational programs and in- 
dicate a probable increase in cooperative educational 
broadcasts. Recently many large cities have estab- 
lished their own ultra-high-frequency stations. In- 
creasingly schools are making use of all types of edu- 
cational broadcasts. 

Administration of educational broadcasts. Research 
in this area has consisted largely of surveys conducted 
along three lines: (a) administrative aspects of educa- 
tional broadcasting and such aspects of commercial 
broadcasting as apply to educational programs; (b) 
certain financial aspects of educational broadcasting; 
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(ce) methods of publicity which have been used in 
connection with educational broadcasts. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS. The source of authority 
for the administration of all educational broadcasts 
is the Federal Communications Commission, which 
operates, according to Frost (21), under the United 
States Communications Act of 1934 within the follow- 
ing four principles: (a) control and regulation of the 
operation of broadcast transmitters rest in the bands 
of the people of the United States; (b) radio must be 
free at all times; (c) radio must be so regulated and 
controlled by the federal government, through its ad- 
ministrative agency, as to protect the interests and 
ideals of the people of the United States; (d) broad- 
casting shall be financed by private enterprise. 

Station owners, although subject to the Federal 
Communications Commission's regulatory provisions, 
have wide administrative powers, and educational 
broadcasts made over commercial stations are ad- 
ministered, entirely or in part, by commercial broad- 
casters. Frost (21) emphasizes that, although educators 
have been given free time on the air, the commercial 
stations are operated for profit; consequently adminis- 
trators of commercial stations often give time to edu- 
cators only so long as the allotted hours are not sold. 
This, however, is not true of all commercial stations. 
Past policies of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have made it desirable and expedient for the 
commercial broadcasting companies to favor the 
growth of educational broadcasts. 

Another type of administrative control of educa- 
tional broadcasts is the publicly owned and operated 
stations. Tyler (71) showed in 1933 that there were 
four general types of organization for the administra- 
tion of land-grant-college and university stations: (a) 
the radio unit directly in the president's office; (b) the 
radio unit under the supervision of a faculty committee 
which reports to the president; (c) the radio unit under 
the agricultural extension division; (d) the radio unit 
under the general university-extension division. Two 
thirds of the institutions studied by Tyler retained the 
committee system of administration. 

Probably the best descriptive analyses of network 
school broadcasts are those of Reid (60, 61), Robbins 
(64), and Wiebe (74), who studied the five 1940-41 
series of the CBS “American School of the Air." From 
these studies they concluded that the broadcasts were 
generally and sometimes extremely valuable educa- 
tional experiences, but that throughout the series there 
were numerous curriculum defects and deficiencies. 
They made these recommendations: (a) that respon- 
sibility for a nation-wide school of the air be vested 
in an educational organization rather than in a com- 
mercial organization; (b) that the planning of the 
radio series be delegated to specialists in public-school 
curriculums; (c) that network broadcasts be focused 
upon broad areas of knowledge and cut across tra- 
ditional subject-matter boundaries; (d) that broadcasts 
be construed in terms of the unique educational ad- 
vantages of radio; (e) that all individuals responsible 
for the planning and producing of school broadcasts 
have a knowledge of classroom conditions; (f) that 
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printed aids to accompany broadcasts be accurate and 
specific; (g) that a continuous program of evaluation 
be carried on during a broadcast series. 

FINANCE. State- and city-owned stations are sup- 
ported almost entirely from public funds appropriated 
by state legislatures in the case of state-owned stations 
or by boards of education in the case of cities. The 
income of state-owned stations was classified by Tyler 
(71) in 1933 as follows: specific state appropriation, 
other state appropriations, federal funds, foundations, 
other institutions, sale of time, and contributions. 
During the period from 1931 to 1933 the total ap- 
propriations for all land-grant colleges and state uni- 
versities were cut from $143,227.37 to $78,057.50. 
McCarty (45) reports that for the period from July 1, 
1935, to June 20, 1937, recommended expenditures for 
Station WHA were less than one five-hundredth part 
of the total cost of education in Wisconsin for that 
period. The support of commercial stations is derived 
directly or indirectly from the sale of advertising time. 
Income of commercial stations for the year 1934 was 
reported by the National Association of Broadcasters 
(72) to be $72,887,169. 

PuBLiIcIry. Publicity for radio programs has been 
Obtained largely through the columns of newspapers, 
magazines, bulletins, and individual counseling. Pol- 
lard (56) in 1933 found that usable newspaper radio 
publicity must have news value. The survey showed 
that, of 565 newspapers of 10,000 or more circulation, 
83 per cent printed radio programs, 30 per cent carried 
radio columns, 30 per cent carried feature boxes; and 
14 per cent carried radio art. In 1933 Tyler (71) re- 
ported that institutional publicity departments delegate 
responsibility for radio publicity, in part, to a member 
of the radio staff in two fifths of the stations reporting. 

Atkinson (2) found that the following aids have 
proved useful in providing publicity for educational 
broadcasts for classroom use: (a) bulletins issued by 
school superintendents; (b) special administrative 
officers; (c) individual radio departments charged with 
the responsibilities of encouraging the proper use of 
radio programs in classroom work; (d) advisory 
councils; (e) administrative devices for supplying the 
equipment for both new and older buildings so that 
available programs may be used. 

Content of educational radio programs. How much 
of all material offered by the radio may fairly be 
classed as educational in content? Estimates have 
varied from 5 per cent to 20 per cent, due, no doubt, 
to different definitions of the term educational, which 
may mean produced by educators, sponsored by edu- 
cational institutions, intended for school use, intended 
for the education of adults, or designating a program 
that is generally cultural in its effect on the listening 
audience. There is little doubt, moreover, that the 
commercial broadcasters have been willing to give a 
liberal interpretation of the term educational in ap- 
praising the program content of their stations, since 
educational programs help them satisfy the “public- 
interest” clause in their licenses. 

The finding that 5 per cent of time was given to 
strictly educational programs came from analyses of a 
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typical month’s offerings of an NBC station in 1933 
and of a week’s programs of several CBS stations in 
April 1934 (8). The Federal Radio Commission's re. 
port for 1932 showed educational content filling 12.92 
per cent of the total time of 582 stations, including 
university and other types of stations in addition to the 
commercial ones (13). A study of the Columbia Broad. 
casting networks for November 1934 reported 26 per 
cent for educational or cultural content, comprising the 
following types: music, literature, lectures, special 
events, current topics, women’s and children’s pro- 
grams, physical training, religion, reports, and novelty 
programs (52). The NBC 1937 Yearbook (51) shows a 
slight narrowing of the term educational, 19.5 per cent 
of total time being thus classified, the categories of 
special-events, physical training, and novelty having 
been relegated to the 80.5 per cent of time which is 
devoted to “cultural and entertainment” features, 
'ToPICS OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS. The report of 
the National Council on Radio in Education in 1932 
and Atkinson’s study in 1938 show the encylopedic 
nature of the content of radio programs. Indeed, 
educational broadcasts have comprehended a wide 
variety of topics ever since educators began to use 
radio, at least in different sections of the country if not 
always in every region. In recent years, however, 
educational scripts have improved enormously in rich- 
ness of content, documentation, and the careful prepa- 
ration for showmanship that increases popular appeal. 
Armold’s survey (1) in 1930 to find what radio sub- 
jects were used most in secondary schools reflects 
teachers’ use of content then available—music 58 per 
cent, social studies 24 per cent, science 10 per cent, 
language 5 per cent, physical education 2 per cent, 
art 1 per cent. Koon’s later survey (28) (269 series 
of programs from September, 1934, to June, 1936) 
shows that music, social studies (including current 
events, history, geography, and travel), science, and 
broadcasts related to various phases of English in- 
struction still led the list in the number of courses 
offered for instructional use as supplementary neh 
in schoolwork. Atkinson's report (2) on the nn 
year 1937-38 states that there were 18 universities Le 
colleges broadcasting programs Sr Snes 
j ects Ww! 
among which the most common sub) health. edt 
cation, music appreciation, and social studies. Upon 
the basis of teachers’ appraisals of the 19. 
“American School of the Air” series, members os 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts staff (61) Ra 
mended that a school broadcast should beet টি 
hensible to listeners in all grades for which oie 5 
intended; that the material be related to the xD 
of students; that the content be organized into 2 $ 0 
and coherent structure; that a consistent He 
presentation be followed from week to week; le 
be comparatively few scenes, episodes, and or 
that sudden shifts in time and place be avo! 1 
the vocabulary be understandable to classroom t 
ers; that dialect be used seldom or not at / 
sound effects be used judiciously and sperinl 
voice fading as a transition technique be avoided; 
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appropriate humorous dialogue and situations be used; 
and that the program be dramatized. 

Preferences in educational broadcasts. Lumley, 
Cantril and Allport, Hettinger, Armold, Koon, Atkin- 
son, Tyler, Eisenberg, and the United States Office of 
Education have made investigations to discover what 
kinds of radio content are preferred by the general 
public and by special groups of listeners. These studies 
show the relative popularity of educational programs 
as compared with other radio fare and also give some 
clues as to which educational broadcasts are liked the 
best and why. 

Lumley (41) made a composite table giving the 
median rank order of audience preference from eight 
separate investigations. The composite rank order 
from most liked to least popular was as follows: music 
and comedy, dramatic programs, sport broadcasts, 
general talks, religious programs, news and market 
reports and educational programs (same ranking), 
children's programs, special features, and women's 
programs. Cantril and Allport (8) from a question- 
naire sent to a representative group of 1075 people 
found that educational programs were almost as 
popular as sports programs when listeners of all ages 
and both sexes are considered together, and that only 
6 out of 42 types of programs found majority dis- 
approval; namely, sermons, recipes, political speeches, 
business reports, and advertisements. Hettinger (25) 
had previously shown that older people like educa- 
tional programs better than younger groups. 

In a survey (41) made by the Ohio School of the 
Air of the types of programs liked by children, Lum- 
ley obtained the following ranking from most pre- 
ferred to least preferred: plays from books, bio- 
Eraphical dramalogues, international broadcasts, his- 
torical reports, talks by famous people, songs to sing, 
and accounts of children’s travels around the world. 

Few will be surprised that in out-of-school listening 
children place programs with educational content 
below more entertaining features. Tyler (70) gives this 
list of preferences for high-school students in one city: 
(a) short plays, (b) variety programs, (c) sports, 
(d) comedy, (e) dance music, (f) news broadcasts, 
(2) crooners, (h) quartets, (i) symphony music, 
(j) classical music, and (Kk) talks. Eisenberg's com- 
prehensive study (16) of 3345 children’s radio listen- 
ing at home in the New York area showed that both 
Sexes liked the dramatized continuous program best, 
With comedy and variety second in choice, while 
music and information programs ranked third and 
fourth respectively. Children of higher intelligence 
ratings listened more to programs with some educa- 
tional content, such as news and classical or semi- 
classical music programs. 

Techniques of presentation of educational broad- 
casts. Techniques used in educational broadcasting 
have been classified by Lumley (41) in six categories: 
(a) straight radio lessons where the broadcasting 
teacher is substituted for the regular classroom teacher; 
(b) radio talks; (c) recitations or reading; (d) 
dialogues, interviews, debates, and conversations used 
to present contrasting points of view; (e) dramatiza- 
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tions; (f) musical programs with comments and ex- 
planations. Although there has been no conclusive 
evidence concerning the relative effectiveness of these 
techniques, school children scem to prefer dramatized 
stories to all other types of educational broadcasts. 
Lumley (41) and Tyler (70) found that children prefer 
drama to other types of educational programs. 

Most experimentation in this field has attempted to 
ascertain the most effective methods of presenting talks. 
Lumley (42) discovered the necessity for a slight differ- 
ence in rates of speech for speakers addressing adults 
and those addressing school children and recommends 
in general a speed of from 100 to 170 words per min- 
ute. Cantril and Allport (8) are more specific in their 
recommendations: 


Theoretical material 110 to 130 words per minute 
Factual exposition 120 to 140 words per minute 
Directions 90 to 115 words per minute 
News 120 to 140 words per minute 
Narrative 120 to 150 words per minute 


In general, they feel that broadcasts are more com- 
prehensible and interesting if given at relatively low 
rates of speed. In other experiments Cantril and All- 
port (8) found that talks should be from 10 to 20 
minutes in length; that the presentation of a general 
idea followed by specific references or concrete illus- 
trations is more interesting and better recalled than an 
entirely general or entirely specific passage; that if the 
material presented has no intrinsic interest and is of 
a highly factual nature the use of short sentences in- 
creases its memory value; and that the majority of 
listeners prefer male announcers to female announcers. 

Phillips (55) found in comparing the results pro- 
duced by presenting a speech face-to-face versus speech 
via radio that more facts are gained by direct listening 
to a formal speech, while an informal one produced 
better results over the radio. Fulton (22) found by 
comparisons that dialogue is a less successful medium 
than lectures or informal talks for teaching facts. 
However, he added that the interest factor did not 
seriously affect the recall of facts. 

Lack of experimentation has led to advancement of 
hypotheses concerning other aspects of educational 
broadcasting. If direct teaching is used, Buckley (5) 
believes that the radio teacher should be one who 
has been successful in the classroom and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. La Prade (33) believes 
that a music program should present a variety of selec- 
tions as well as a unity of sequence. Garbett (23) 
believes that a proper mixture of music and comment 
can make information more emotionally effective. 
Miller (49) believes round-table discussions are un- 
usually effective in presenting social-studies issues if 
clashes of opinion are fostered. Lohmeyer and Oje- 
mann (35) used three types of presentation (drama, 
talk, and discussion) with three types of broadcast 
material (history, science, and literature) and reported 
that in the acquisition of information the drama and 
the talk were superior to the discussion, but that in 
the influence upon attitudes there was no difference 
between the three methods of presentation. Wills (76) 
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found dramatization most effective and talk least 
effective. 

Evaluation and measurement of educational broad- 
casts. Evaluation and measurement of educational 
broadcasts have been carried on by two major types 
of investigations: (a) surveys concerning the content, 
purposes, and uses of educational broadcasts and the 
listening habits and preferences of pupils and of adults; 
(b) experiments to determine (i) the importance of 
broadcasts in the acquisition of factual content of sci- 
ence, music, current events, geography, health, and 
foreign languages; (ii) interests or preferences re- 
garding radio programs; (iii) changes in attitudes in- 
duced by broadcasts. 

Previous sections of this report have dealt with all 
these types of investigation except those relating to the 
specific outcomes that are the result of listening to 
educational programs, such as the acquisition of facts, 
changes in interests, and shifts in attitudes. 

Basic research studies have supplied answers for only 
a few important problems about outcomes of radio 
education and permit tentative conclusions only. 
Simple factual material may be acquired by elemen- 
tary-school pupils as effectively by school broadcasts as 
by textbook teaching in music, elementary science, 
geography, and pronunciation of French words. No 
definitive studies have been reported for attitudes and 
interests. Exploratory studies indicate that radio does 
influence social attitudes, especially by increasing the 
variability of attitudes of a listening group. Interests 
seem to be influenced by some types of broadcasts. 

In acquiring information and skills, Carpenter (9) 
after direct teaching of science by radio concluded 
from results of informational tests that radio instruc- 
tion in science under the supervision of relatively un- 
trained science teachers is as effective as direct class- 
room instruction. Ewbank (17) reported that music 
instruction by radio facilitates progress in music and 
that current-events lessons supplemented by school 
broadcasts were more effective than when taught with- 
out the aid of radio. Lumley (41) indicated gains in 
information of 16 to 20 per cent for geography broad- 
casts. He reported also a widespread opportunity 
through radio for foreign-language teaching because in 
an experimental situation pronunciation by radio stu- 
dents was definitely superior to that from ordinary 
classroom instruction. Using rural-school children, 
Harrison (24) concluded that, in classroom versus radio 
presentation for the teaching of music appreciation and 
nature study, radio is equal or superior to ordinary 
classroom instruction. 

Generally, studies of “radio” and “control” groups 
have been inconclusive, except to show that educa- 
tional changes can result from radio listening as well 
as from other classroom procedures. The final report 
of the Wisconsin studies (4) stated: “In general the 
experimental studies carried on as a part of this investi- 
gation yielded decidedly mixed results. The compari- 
sons consistently favored the radio groups only in the 
field of music, and even here several of the differences 
were not large enough to be statistically significant.” 
In the acquisition of information, Wiles (75) reported 
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that a group of junior-high-school students leamed 
more from listening to a series of news broadcasts than 
did a comparable group of students who studied ো- 
rent events in the classroom. Miles (47) teported in 
favor of the radio group. On the other hand, Baker 
(3), Cook (14), and Mueller (50) found no Significant 
differences in the amount of information acquired by 
radio and nonradio pupils. 

On relative interest in radio listening, Lumley (41) 
reported a study by Dale about the interest of pupils 
among such various activities as camping, swimming, 
movies, listening to the radio, and reading magazines 
or books. In this list boys ranked movies sixth and 
radio thirteenth in a list of twenty-four activities, 
Girls ranked movies fifth and radio eleventh. Har- 
rison (24) found that children listening to the Dam- 
rosch concerts at school would rather listen to the 
radio than sing and would rather listen to the radio 
than to the phonograph. 

In social attitudes Robinson (65) and Ludington (38) 
reported that a series of radio talks on the topic of 
“unemployment” seemed to make listeners surer of 
what they believe without making them surer of what 
they do not believe. Lumley’s study (41) of favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes toward a city as affected bya 
radio talk showed that the talk made pupils’ attitudes 
toward the city more favorable. Davis and Nichols 
(15) reported that broadcasts designed to influence atti- 
tudes of pupils toward the Japanese increased the 
variability of their beliefs. This was attributed pri- 
marily to the fact that the broadcasts intensified the 
attitudes of the pupils with respect to the factors meas 
ured. ‘The broadcasts produced no statistically signifi- 
cant difference of average scores in the attitudes tested 
but made the group more variable in its beliefs. 

With attitudes, as with information, the research evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Miles (47), Wiles (75), and Reid 
(60) studied the effects of broadcasts on attitudes with 
varying results. Lowdermilk (36) used both record- 
ings and printed versions of the recordings to check 
the relative effectiveness of listening and reading i 
influencing pupils’ attitudes toward the rights of free- 
dom of speech and of assembly. He found that read- 
ing was more effective than listening, but that reading 
the script while listening to the recording seemed oo 
valuable than reading alone. Rulon (66) found a 
recordings were of little value in motivating studen 
to further study and that they failed to exhibit ol 
superior effectiveness in the teaching of information 
material. A slight shift in attitudes was achieved ay 
the use of recordings, but the results were in 10 wt 
conclusive. ks ding 

Woelfel and Tyler (77) summarize studies bi টে 
the availability of serviceable teaching aids in the ol 
of broadcasts, records, and transcriptions and the € 
uation of various types of radio offerings for af rs 
educational objectives. They present results 0 gar 
of social and psychological effects of radio on ye 
and examine popular claims regarding the educa dings 
values of radio and the interpretations of the finding 
of research in this area. They describe the active 
procedures in utilizing broadcasts in classroom 
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ities. Emphasis is placed on the need for preparing the 
cinss for listening to a given broadcast or a series of 
broadcasts and for guiding the group toward a profit- 
able consummation of any such learning experience, 
Both the preparatory and follow-up activities are as 
important in radio instruction as in classroom activities 
based on other types of teaching materials. Valusble 
suggestions are given about the selection of broadcast 
offerings for use as supplementary instructional mate- 
rial, and available printed aids to radio-program utili- 
zation are described. Equally valuable guidance for 
using educational recordings and in planning student 
broadcasts is provided. The functional contributions 
of radio as an aid to instruction are characterized in 
terms of its readiness for communicating information, 
motivating learning, and enriching the curriculum. 
SUMMARY. Surveys concerning the content and 
popularity of educational broadcasts, especially for the 


general audience, are reasonably up-to-date and the 
existence of such agencies as the Hooper survey indi- 
cates that the data will be kept up-to-date. More 


fundamental experiments and evaluations are needed 
to determine the changes in information, attitudes, 
interests, appreciations, critical thinking, discrimina- 
tions, and social adjustment of persons who are affected 
by the radio, whether school or general-education 
broadcasts. Present research data are inconclusive 
about most of these factors. Comparative studies of 
outcomes of school broadcasts and other types of 
learning experiences are also needed, as are studies of 
effective utilization practices for educational broad- 
casts. Studies conducted during the past decade have 
pushed back the frontiers of knowledge. At present 
the effects of broadcasts and transcriptions show no 
consistently definitive advantages over other instruc- 
tional methods. 

Educational broadcasting in foreign countries. Sur- 
veys before World War I indicated that foreign coun- 
tries were extending the range and types of educational 
broadcasts for both schools and the general audience. 
Growth of educational broadcasts had been reported 
especially for Australia, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, 
and China. Reports of the administration of educa- 
tional broadcasts, especially in England, show trends 
toward greater participation by representatives of the 
users in planning the programs and provision for 
advance information about the programs. 

In 1933 Burrows (6) surveyed the growth of educa- 
tional broadcasts in European countries. He found 
that they were having no difficulty in financing educa- 
tional broadcasts and were planning to extend their 
broadcasting services. Czechoslovakia considered that 
school broadcasts were essential to complement the 
school curriculum, and Sweden that school broadcasts 
Were the most important part of broadcasting service. 
Friebel (19) conducted an inquiry on school broadcasts 
for the Prussian Ministry for Science, Art, and National 
Education and found that in 1931 about 15,000 schools 
in Germany were using school broadcasts. Lazarsfeld 
(34) surveyed adult listeners in Vienna and found the 
more highly educated classes preferred classical music 
and educational talks but that housewives looked upon 
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radio as an instrument of entertainment rather than of 
edification. 

Poore ($7) reported that the administration of cduca- 
tional broadcasting in England is headed by the Cen- 
tral Council for School Broadcasting, which includes 
representatives from all educational groups and oper- 
ates through subcommittees in each of which there are 
at least three teachers actually utilizing the radio les- 
Sons. The British Broadcasting Company publishes 
The Listener, World Broadcasting, and Radio Times as 
well as special illustrated school pamphlets (27). 

Chang (12) reported that in China no system of radio 
education existed before 1935 but that in 1936 seventy 
radio stations broadcast educational programs prepared 
by the Ministry of Education four times a week for 
schools and three times a week for the general audi- 
cence. Eybers (18) reported that in South Africa four 
provinces have conducted separate experiments in 
school broadcasting and that 20 per cent of the 
schools listened regularly to these broadcasts in 1936. 

Measurement of educational broadcasts abroad has 
been confined largely to the effectiveness of radio pro- 
Erams in the acquisition of facts. Lumley reported a 
study in England to determine the relation between 
memory of passages heard and those read, but the re- 
sults showed no evident superiority of either method. 
He also reported a study in England to determine the 
influence of broadcasting a special course on the spoken 
English of pupils. Recordings of the pupils’ speech 
were made before and after the course and a definite 
improvement in individual pronunciation was evident. 

The Cannock Education Committee (7) attempted to 
determine whether students make greater gains in sub- 
ject-matter acquisition by taking notes individually or 
by the teacher's making notes on the blackboard dur- 
ing the broadcast. The results showed that the stu- 
dents who made notes individually attained lower 
average scores on information remembered than those 
not taking notes. 

Parker (53) reported a study on the use of wireless 
and films in the schools of Manchester, England, where 
the investigators concluded that the chief value of radio 
is its stimulating power, that there is a need for special 
training in listening, and that the radio programs in- 
crease the vocabulary and fluency in English expression 
of backward students. 

Thomas (69) reported an investigation carried on in 
Australia for broadcasts in geography, history, arith- 
metic, language, and nature study. The primary aim 
of the study was to determine whether a broadcast 
lesson or an oral lesson in the topics chosen from each 
of the subjects is the more effective means of instruc- 
tion for fourth- and fifth-grade classes. The results 
showed two significant differences between the effec- 
tiveness of broadcast lessons and oral lessons in lan- 
guage, nature study, arithmetic, and history. The 
results of delayed tests showed no significant alteration 
had taken place in the situation as revealed by immedi- 
ate tests. 

Reports and studies of educational broadcasting in 
foreign countries have been interrupted since 1939 by 
the recent war. It is reasonable to expect that reports 
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and studies will soon be available to indicate new 
trends in educational broadcasts. 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
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RATING METHODS. The procedures and devices 
for the systematic recording of observations and judg- 
ments on a scale of units or values to be awarded to 
objects (e.g. school buildings, textbooks, specimens of 
handwriting), persons (e.g. teachers), personality 
traits, attitudes, and the like may be classified con- 
veniently into four categories: rating scales, rank-order 
method, forced-choice technique, and paired-compari- 
son method. Of these, rating scales are most fre- 
quently applied in educational investigations. 

Research findings have been reported for the follow- 
ing problems: (a) What traits are most amenable to 
rating? (b) What number of scale steps or points can 
most observers discriminate in making the usual rat- 
ings? (c) What types of rating scale are most valid 
and reliable for various educational purposes? (d) 
What is the effect upon ratings of the influence of 
over-and-under estimation, central tendency, halo 
effect, and logical error? 

Traits amenable to rating. A trait is considered 
amenable to rating when competent judges (raters) 
tend to agree in their evaluations. Although verifica- 
tion is needed, findings from several studies indicate 
that some traits are more amenable to rating than 
others. Hollingworth (10) found close agreement 
among raters upon such traits as efficiency, originality, 
perseverance, quickness, judgment, clearness, energy, 
and will. There was fair agreement upon mental bal- 
ance, leadership, intensity, reasonableness, independ- 
ence, and physical health. There was poor agreement 
upon such traits as courage, unselfishness, integrity, 
cooperativeness, cheerfulness, and kindness. Shen (23) 
found the best agreement upon scholarship, leadership, 
and intelligence and the poorest upon judicial sense, 
punctuality, and tact. Miner (16) found high agree- 
ment for such traits as leadership, general ability, and 
reliability. 

The possibility of satisfactory agreement among 
judges appears to depend upon: (a) an adequate defini- 
tion so that the judges are in agreement in regard to 
what is being rated and (b) frequent occurrence of 
manifestations so that the judges can observe sufficient 
samples of the behavior. Although any classification 
must be considered tentative, the evidence indicates 
that, when the following traits are adequately defined 
and observed over a sufficient period of time, they are 
amenable to rating: efficiency, originality, persever- 
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ance, quickness, judgment, energy, scholarship, leader- 
ship, and intelligence. Such traits as courage, selfish- 
ness, cheerfulness, kindness, judicial sense, and tact 
have not been found amenable to reliable rating. 

Studies by Asch (1) offer valuable suggestions for 
further research. It appears that traits may be central 
or peripheral, according to their fit in the general con- 
figuration of traits of an individual. Altering a central 
trait in a series changes the impression much more than 
altering a peripheral trait. Interpretation of a single 
trait varies with the context of other traits, thus deny- 
ing the validity of independent, additive traits in per- 
sonality. The order of listing traits influences the im- 
pression formed from the given set of traits, and in- 
consistent traits produce different impressions on differ- 
ent judges. Asch interprets “halo” effect as an attempt 
to organize a simple impression of a unitary person. 
He offers the suggestion that it is probably more accu- 
rate to judge whole impressions than to rate isolated 
traits. 

Number of scale units, No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down for the number of units or steps on a rat- 
ing scale. Too few steps result in coarse ratings be- 
cause the observer is not given opportunity to exercise 
fully his powers of discrimination, and too refined a 
scale makes it difficult for an observer to discriminate 
between one step and the next. On most matters, such 
as rating of human traits, seven steps yield optimal 
reliability. 

Conklin (4) concluded that the maximum number of 
steps should be five for a single scale which extends 
from zero to a maximum and nine for a double scale 
which extends through zero with opposite qualities at 
the extremes of the scale. Symonds (28) maintains that 
the degree of reliability one wishes in the final ratings 
should decide the matter. He concluded that for rating 
human traits seven is the optimal number. More than 
seven steps yields an increase in reliability that is slight. 
Less than seven leads to an appreciable loss in relia- 
bility. A rater may be helped to make more valid and 
reliable ratings if he is given some indication about the 
per cent of cases that should fall into various step 
intervals of the scale. Symonds (28) and Paterson (21) 
indicate various percentages of individuals normally 
assigned for scales having three to seven classes or 
step intervals. 

Types of rating scales. There are five major types 
of rating scales: 

1. A number of phrases descriptive of varying de- 
grees of a trait or characteristic arranged in order form 
a descriptive rating scale. In using this scale, an 
observer selects the phrase that best describes the indi- 
vidual being measured. If the phrases have been 
numbered, the result may be recorded in numerical 
form. 

2. If the descriptive phrases are printed at appropri- 
ate positions under a straight line, the instrument is 
called a graphic rating scale. A scale of units is indi- 
cated on the line, and an observer records his rating 
by checking a point on the line. 

3. A product scale consists of a series of products, 
e.¢. specimens of handwriting, arranged according to 
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Values determined by a jury. A product is rated by 
matching it with the scale product which it most 
resembles. Thorndike’s handwriting scale (29) is a 
illustration. 

4. A man-to-man rating scale consists of descriptions 
of a number of persons (three or five), each of which 
is known to the user of the scale. These description 
(or persons) are selected as representative of the high- 
est, lowest, and one or three intermediate degrees of 
merit. Appropriate numerical values are assigned to 
the scale persons. This instrument has been widely 
used, especially in the United States Army for rating 
officers with reference to physique, intelligence, leader- 
ship, personal qualities, and general value to the 
Service. 

5. A numerical rating scale, frequently called a score 
card, consists of a number of items (characteristics), 
each of which has been assigned a numerical value. 
Ratings on a trait are made by assigning either the 
whole or a part of this value for the amount of the 
characteristic judged to be present. Martin (15) has 
developed a numerical rating scale for types of humor, 
Keith (13) one for agreeableness of odors, and Lund 
(14) one for various social beliefs. Score cards for 
teaching ability by Barr (2), for courses of study by 
Stratemeyer and Bruner (26), for school buildings by 
Strayer and Engelhardt (27), and for elementary-school 
organization by Mort (17) are essentially numerical 
rating scales. { 

Freyd (7) concluded that the graphic type of rating 
scale is the most popular and on the whole the most 
satisfactory. He listed several advantages of this type 
of rating scale, such as simplicity and comprehensi- 
bility, ease of administration, freedom from direct 
quantitative terms, and rating as finely discriminated 
as the rater chooses. হু“, 

Reliability and validity of ratings. Reliability of 
ratings may be increased by pooling the judgments ofa 
number of persons, and validity increases with the ob- 
jectivity of the trait or object rated. ‘The number of 
judgments that should be pooled (averaged) varies 
according to the degree of reliability sought and the 
nature of the trait rated. For many traits three of 
more independent ratings should be obtained. oS 
(22) recommends the use of the pooled ratings of 10 
less than three independent judges; Symonds (28) i 
ommends eight judges; and Bradshaw (3) from five 
twenty-two judges. No one formula will apply to 8 
situations. Furfey (8) has shown that the relia ne 
of a rating may be increased by subdividing 2 trait cle 
a number of subtraits and asking each judge to 
the subdivisions. 

Murray (19) says that the ineffectiveness of rating 
methods must be attributed in part to the poor Ty 
of evidence on which judgments are based, ie 
training of the person making the JudEmer ed 

. নি erly Used, 
poorly devised rating methods. When Prop od 0 
rating methods have proved a satisfactory me 
assessing personality. i 

Horr ind MacKinnon (18) report on the hs 
and assessment methods used to select Pa Be- 
the Office of Strategic Services in World War 1H. 
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fore ratings were made, evidence was gathered by 
casual observation, standardized and projective tests, 
situational] tests, interviews, and sociometric question- 
naires. Each candidate was rated on a six-point scale 
for ten variables of personality. At least three inde- 
pendent ratings by staff members were combined with 
the final staff-conference rating. Of the first 300 per- 
sonnel rated, only 6 out of every 100 men passed by 
the assessment staff proved to be unsatisfactory, and 
some of these had been given assignments other than 
those for which they were assessed. Ratings based on 
carefully collected and comprehensive evidence have a 
high degree of reliability and validity. 

Rank-order method. In the rank-order method ob- 
jects, persons, or attributes are placed in serial order 
in accordance with the rater’s judgment of the degree 
to which a stated, or defined, quality is present. The 
rankings by a number of judges can be combined into 
a composite, or average, rank. Cattell, for example, 
had scientists ranked in order of merit by ten fellow 
scientists. The average of the ten ranks assigned to 
each scientist was his composite rank. Such statistical 
treatment of order-of-merit values is comparatively 
simple. Hull (12), Guilford (9), and Thurstone (31) 
have proposed more or less elaborate statistical 
methods for determining composite order-of-merit 
values from rank-order data. Their formulas are 
based upon rather involved statistical assumptions and 
manipulations. 

Applications of the rank-order method may be illus- 
trated by two examples. Wells (32) applied the rank- 
order method to general merit and ten specifically de- 
fined traits of leading American writers. Holling- 
Worth (10) obtained ratings of various advertising 
appeals by the rank-order method. It has been applied 
also to judgments of lifted weights, artistic designs, and 
Social beliefs. 

Paired-comparison method. Ratings obtained by the 
paired-comparison method require that each individual, 
Object, or attribute be judged in turn as better or worse 
than every other one in the group. These judgments 
must then be manipulated so that each object of com- 
Parison is assigned a scale value. This method of 
rating has been applied to colors, designs, social atti- 
tudes, and similar stimuli. 

Although this method may give more accurate re- 
sults than rank-order or rating-scale methods, the chief 
Objection is that it is extremely time-consuming and 
Wearying to judges. When fifteen objects are to be 
compared, for example, there are about 105 pairs, 105 
judgments, 105 proportions, and 105 standard-scale 
Values to look up in tables and to treat statistically. 
The statistical steps of the Thurstone method (30) in- 
clude: (a) finding the proportion of judges who believe 
that one item is less valuable than another; (b) trans- 
lating the proportions into standard deviation values 
(by reference to a table); (c) adding the standard devi- 
tion values algebraically; (d) computing the separation 
of items in terms of the standard-scale values; (e) set- 
ting the lowest ranking item arbitrarily at zero and 
adding the scale of differences between successive 
items. Guilford (9) has suggested variations of the 
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statistical treatment which reduce somewhat the labor 
of computation in Thurstone's method. 

One practical use of the paired-comparison method, 
according to Guilford (9), is that it may furnish a cri- 
terion of validity against which to check any of the less 
rigorous methods of rating, especially when the less 
reliable methods are questioned. 

Forced-choice technique. The staff of the Personnel 
Research Section of the Adjutant General's Office (25) 
used the forced-choice technique to offset the markedly 
negatively skewed, leptokurtic distributions and low 
validity coefficients of the usual rating scale. This 
technique reduces the rater's ability to control the final 
result of his ratings. The essence of the forced-choice 
technique is to force the rater to choose between de- 
scriptive phrases which appear of equal value for selec- 
tion by the rater but which are different in validity or 
discrimination value for a criterion—for example, mili- 
tary leadership. The major problem is the grouping of 
alternatives to achieve these ends. 

The forced-choice technique involves five major 
steps: (a) procurement of descriptive essays of success- 
ful and unsuccessful persons; (b) preparation of a 
complete list of descriptive phrases or adjectives; (c) 
determination of preference and discriminative indices 
for each phrase; (d) pairing the alternatives so that 
preference indices are the same and discriminative 
indices differ, being negligible for one alternative; (e) 
try-out on a specified criterion group. 

The preference index of a phrase is a mathematical 
average indicating the degree to which the phrase ap- 
plies to the group concerned. When itis the same for 
two alternatives, raters in general are equally willing to 
use either alternative in describing a person. ‘The dis- 
criminative index represents the correlation of the de- 
scriptive phrase with its respective criterion group— 
successful or unsuccessful persons. 

Causes of errors. The types of errors which limit 
both the reliability and validity of ratings are: (a) the 
error of lenience or severity, that is, rating all individ- 
uals too high or too low (frequently referred to as 
“personal bias” or “personal equation”); (b) the error 
of central tendency, or hesitation to give ratings at the 
extremes of a scale; (c) halo effect, or the general 
mental attitude toward or general impression of the 
person or object being rated; (d) the so-called logical 
error which comes from presuppositions in the minds 
of the raters and lack of definiteness of the trait rated. 

Personal bias in rating, such as a rater’s tendency to 
overestimate or underestimate in judging a trait, intro- 
duces a systematic error. Conrad (6) pointed out that 
personal bias (personal equation) is not important in 
correlation studies, but in other situations the resulting 
errors may materially influence the findings. Guilford 
(9) proposed a formula to correct for this systematic 
error. Horst (11) proposed a mathematical solution 
for standardizing ratings when judges are allowed free- 
dom in choosing the origin and units of their rating 
scale. The halo effect was first mentioned by Wells 
(32), given its name by Thorndike, and described by 
Rugg (22), who remarked that we judge our fellows 
in terms of a general mental attitude toward them 
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which leads us to attribute the general attitude or 
impression to particular qualities. The halo effect is 
likely to influence the ratings of traits not easily ob- 
servable or not clearly defined, such as those function- 
ing in reactions with other people. Ratings of the 
So-called “traits of character” or of personality traits 
of teachers are likely to involve a halo effect. New- 
comb (20) pointed out a so-called logical error, at- 
tributed to logical presuppositions in the minds of the 
raters. This may be mitigated by calling for judg- 
ments of obviously observable actions rather than for 
abstract traits which may overlap. 

When Smalzried and Remmers (24) applied the 
Thurstone method of factor analysis to student ratings 
of faculty members by the Purdue Rating Scale, two 
factors emerged, which may be designated Empathy 
and Professional Maturity. Items which have the 
greater saturation of Empathy are fairness in grading, 
personal appearance, sympathetic attitude toward stu- 
dents, and liberal and progressive attitude. The items 
with the greater loading for Professional Maturity are 
self-reliance, confidence, and presentation of subject 
matter. The other items of the scale show lower and 
more nearly equal saturation with both basic factors. 
Such overlapping relationships among traits on a rating 
scale may be interpreted as either the cause or the 
consequence of halo effect. 

Concluding statement. The research in this area 
Suggests some statement relative to the use of rating 
methods. Except when the purpose is the refinement 
of present techniques or the development of a new 
technique, the application of rating methods should be 
confined to traits amenable to rating. The rating of 
traits which are inferred from behavior should be based 
upon systematic observation over an extended period. 
More precise and objective definitions of traits should 
be provided. Single ratings should not be used as 
measures of human qualities because sufficient reli- 
ability is usually obtained only when a composite of 
from five to ten independent observations is Obtained. 
Practice in the use of a rating method will increase the 
reliability of the measures. Finally, so far as possible, 
bias should be eliminated from ratings. 

As compared with more refined methods, such as 
paired comparisons, forced-choice technique, and the 
method of rank order, rating scales have certain defi- 
nite advantages. Symonds (28) concluded that under 
ordinary conditions rating gives results as reliable as 
those obtained from ranking. Conklin and Sutherland 
(5), in a study of jokes, found ratings less variable from 
one judge to another than rankings. For certain char- 
acteristics, such as personality traits, the rating scale 
has a definite place, but it is Subject to errors and 
biases. Asitis commonly used, it is heavily dependent 
on memory. Other difficulties arise in getting raters 
to agree upon the meanings of items as well as the 
degree of their presence in the situation or individual 
under observation. Rating-scale techniques have been 
refined in the past through research. It is reasonable 
to expect that the refinement will continue in the 
future. 
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READING. The reading of written and printed 
symbols had its origin in the remote past when man 
first began to use pictures and other characters to send 
messages and to record events. The transition from 
picture writing to the use of letters representing specific 
sounds came very slowly and as a result of great effort. 
As early as twenty-five centuries B, C., however, the 
Egyptians had analyzed words and syllables into sounds 
and had developed a series of symbols to represent 
them. Through the ingenuity of the Semites these 
sounds and symbols gave rise to the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, from which developed in turn the Greek letters 
and the Roman alphabet. 

As the arts of writing and reading improved, they 
acquired an increasingly broad and significant place in 
the social life and educational programs of the more 
advanced nations. In Greece, for example, reading 
Was a school subject of great importance long before 
the Battle of Marathon (490 B.C.). In alarge part of 
the world, however, the use of reading spread slowly 
among the masses. According to recent estimates, 
from 60 to 70 per cent of all people over ten years of 
age are as yet illiterate. In its efforts to promote world 
understanding, UNESCO has attacked as one of its 
basic problems the reduction and, if possible, the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy. 

The steps adopted in learning to read have provoked 
constant thought and discussion. The problems con- 
sidered most often in previous centuries related largely 
to methods of teaching beginning reading. In securing 
needed information and in reaching decisions, observa- 
tions and personal judgments were relied on chiefly. 
Very little evidence of the use of scientific methods in 
studying reading problems appears in the literature 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century. Con- 
sequently, most of the data on which this article and 
the following ones are based were secured within the 
last century, and a large majority of them since 1920. 

Development of interest in the scientific study of 
reading. Scientific studies relating to reading had their 
Origin in the laboratories of Europe as a result of the 
curiosity of psychologists concerning the nature of the 
reading act and the way in which words are recognized. 
As early as 1844 Valentius became keenly interested in 
the nature of the perceptual processes in reading. His 
Studies were followed in the course of time by those of 
Cattel, Erdmann, Dodge, and others, the results of 
Which supported the conclusion (2: 3) that we read 
by phrases, words, or letters, according to the reader's 
familiarity with the reading matter and the difficulties 
Which he encounters. 

A second series of studies grew out of interest in the 
behavior of the eyes in reading. About 1879, Javal 
made the important discovery that eye movements in 
reading are discontinuous, consisting of a series of al- 
ternate movements and pauses. This discovery was 
Very illuminating and led to numerous studies during 
the next three decades concerning such problems as the 


techniques and mechanical devices with which to secure 
accurate, Objective records. A broad foundation was 
thus laid for rapid progress during recent years in the 
study of reading problems. 

Hluminating facts concerning the rate of this devel- 
opment are presented in Table I. The entries show the 
approximate number of studies of reading (2, 3) that 
were published in England and America during each 
five-year interval since 1880. Only four of the studies 
listed were published prior to 1896. Between that date 
and 1910 interest in the study of reading problems in- 
creased slowly. During the next five-year period, the 
number of investigations reported was greater than 
during the preceding thirty years. From 1916 to 1941 
this country witnessed an increase in the number of 
scientific studies of reading which was little less than 
phenomenal. During World War II the number of 
published studies decreased materially, but it is now 
increasing again. 

Facts relating to the kinds of problems studied are 
even more significant than those relating to their num- 
ber. More than half of the studies published prior to 
1910 were laboratory studies pertaining to the psychol- 
ogy and physiology of reading. This is not surprising 
in view of the keen interest in such matters which pre- 
vailed in Europe during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Other problems that were studied related to 
children's interests in reading, vocabulary mastery, 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES RELATING TO READING 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


SINCE 1880 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD NUMBER OF STUDIES 
1881-1885 1 
1886-1890 1 
1891-1895 2 
1896-1900 10 
1901-1905 6 
1906-1910 14 
1911-1915 49 
1916-1920 151 
1921-1925 274 
1926-1930 490 
1931-1935 534 
1936-1940 537 
1941-1945 462 
1946-1948 169 
Total 2700 


rhythm in oral reading, and the historical development 
of school readers. Two notable results of the studies 
prior to 1919 form the basis of present-day reforms in 
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teaching reading, namely, the clear-cut distinction be- 
tween oral reading and silent reading and the recogni- 
tion of individual differences in reading interests and 
habits. 

The period from 1911 to 1920 may be characterized 
as one of transition. It marks the beginning of broader 
interest in the scientific study of reading and clearer 
recognition of the need of applying objective methods 
to classroom problems. An examination of the studies 
made between 1911 and 1913, inclusive, for example, 
shows that they related to such issues as methods of 
learning to read, the relative merits of different 
methods of beginning reading, the value of phonics, the 
content of courses of study in reading, and the amount 
and quality of reading material in various schools and 
grades. The explanation of this trend is found in the 
fact that the results of the studies made in the early 
period challenged the validity of prevailing methods of 
teaching and suggested numerous practical problems 
for investigation. 

A second significant fact concerning the transitional 
period is the introduction of new instruments of investi- 
gation. During 1914 and 1915 two thirds of the studies 
reported related to the organization, standardization, 
and application of reading tests. Through their use it 
became possible to study under classroom conditions 
the reading habits, achievements, and difficulties of 
large groups of children. By 1916, scientists, school 
surveyors, administrators, and teachers in various parts 
of the country were actively engaged in measuring the 
results of instruction in reading, comparing achieve- 
ment in oral and silent reading, determining the effect 
on progress in reading of different conditions and 
teaching procedures, and studying the errors and diffi- 
culties of individual children. These examples Suggest 
merely the general character of the problems which 
began to command attention prior to 1920. 

The last three decades form a period of unprece- 
dented interest in reading problems which has at least 
two significant characteristics. The first is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of studies reported. 
‘The second is the rapid increase in the range of prob- 
lems studied. During the last two decades the field of 
investigation has broadened steadily until it now in- 
cludes problems that arise before children enter school, 
that command attention at various levels of general 
education, that merit attention at the college and uni- 
versity levels, and that concern reading as a medium 
of mass communication in society at large. Itis highly 
significant that scientific methods are now being used 
widely to study reading problems that have their origin 
in the home, in the library, and in adult life in general, 
as well as in school and college. Indeed, it may be 
Said that basic questions have arisen during recent 
years concerning practically all the major aspects of 
reading of which we are aware today, and vigorous 
effort has been made to secure a clearer understanding 
of them through the use of objective methods. 

Because many specialists, representing various fields 
of interest, have contributed Eenerously of their time 
and energy to the study of reading problems, an exten- 
sive and varied literature has accumulated. The find- 
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ings of most of the studies reported have Taised more 
problems than they have solved. Asa Tesult, we are 
far more conscious today than formerly of the com 
plexity of the reading problems which we face and are 
far less certain of the answers to many of them. The 
fact is also recognized that scientific studies in this field 
must continue on a broad scale, if reading is to Serve 
ultimately its broadest function as a means of personal 
development, scholastic success, and social betterment. 

But the progress achieved thus far is not without 
serious limitations. Unfortunately, much of the sci- 
entific work relating to reading has been fragmentary 
in character. As pointed out by various Writers the 
investigator frequently attacks an isolated problem, 
completes his study of it, and suggests that he will Con- 
tinue his research at some Jater time but often fails to 
do so. In the second place, there is far too little co- 
ordination of effort among research workers in the 
field of reading. As a result, progress in the study and 
solution of problems in urgent need of solution is often 
very slow. In the third place, many of the studies re- 
ported have been conducted without adequate controls. 
Furthermore, interpretations are often based on tradi- 
tional concepts of learning and as a result are not 
widely applicable today. Nevertheless, much of the 
evidence available is so significant that it serves as a 
valuable guide in reorganizing and improving instruc- 
tion in reading at all levels and in defining with increas- 
ing clarity the role of reading in contemporary life. 

As indicated above research relating to reading 
covers a wide range. It can be summarized to ad- 
Vantage in the form of three articles: I. SocioLocy oF 
READING; Il. PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF READ- 
ING; III. TEACHING OF READING. 

WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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READING—I. SOCIOLOGY OF READING. 
The sociology of reading is concerned chiefly with the 
Values and relationships of reading as a means of mass 
communication. Of special interest (23) are the nature 
and amount of reading in society at large; the motives, 
drives, and other influences that lead people to read; 
the agencies that produce and aid in the distribution of 
reading materials; the content of publications; the pref- 
erences of readers; and the effect of reading on mass 
thinking and social progress. 

Like many other branches of the social sciences, the 
Sociology of reading had its origin in the exigencies of 
Social evolution (15: 278). As soon as man discovered 
that writing and reading were significant means of 
communicating ideas, the foundation for a sociology of 
treading was established. Research in this field, how- 
ever, has developed relatively recently. As long as 
reading was engaged in primarily by the elite members 
Of society, scholars directed attention largely to such 
Matters as the structure and literary quality of reading 
matter rather than to its social relationships and impli- 
cations. With the rapid expansion of reading in west- 
ern Europe and America since 1800, pointed questions 
have arisen concerning such matters as motives for 
reading, its social effects, and the steps or adjustments 
needed if reading is to render its greatest service as an 
Instrument of mass enlightenment and social progress. 

. During the last three decades, critical thinking and 
Intensive research concerning the social relationships 
and implications of print have been carried on by vari- 
OUus professional and academic groups. Following a 
Survey of published studies, Waples, Berelson, and 
Bradshaw (25: 163) listed in 1940 ten different kinds of 
Specialists who have reported comprehensive studies 
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and significant findings. These are listed here in the 
order of importance as indicated by the number of 
studies published: education (105); psychology (100); 
librarianship (99); sociology (66); publishing, includ. 
ing market research (60); political science (43); jour- 
nalism (43); literature (18); history (10); and others 
(14). One of the encouraging developments of recent 
years is the effort to study reading in combination with 
other means of mass communication (12, 24). These 
facts supply striking evidence that problems relating to 
the sociology of reading have wide ramifications, and 
that rapid progress of research in this field involves the 
cooperative effort of specialists in various fields. 

Basic facts revealed by historical research. Few 
attempts have been made to trace the history of read- 
ing, as a means of mass communication, throughout 
the period of recorded history. A partial summary of 
pertinent facts was reported by Waples, Berelson, and 
Bradshaw (25: 102-07) in a study of what reading does 
to people. Their findings and those of other investiga- 
tors justify several significant conclusions. ‘The first is 
that reading is an indispensable means of mass commu- 
nication in a civilized society. This view is supported 
by the fact that the arts of writing and reading were in- 
vented independently by different cultural groups as 
soon as they attained a level of advancement that made 
records and mass communication essential. As various 
groups advanced up the scale of civilization their need 
for and use of reading increased notably. During the 
past five hundred years, “the use of print has gradually 
transformed western civilization into what Spengler 
has called a ‘Buch und Lesen Kultur’ " (25: 104). Fur- 
thermore, as other means of mass communication have 
developed during recent years the amount of print pub- 
lished has continued to increase rapidly. 

A second significant fact is that from the earliest 
times reading has served two radically different ends. 
On the one hand, it has been a great unifying force, 
tending to unite social groups by providing common 
vicarious experiences and by cultivating common atti- 
tudes, ideals, interests, and aspirations. On the other 
hand, it has served as a disintegrating force, tending to 
intensify differences between social groups by re- 
enforcing divergent opinions. Similarly, reading has 
served both constructive and destructive ends. It fol- 
lows that one of the basic problems faced by those 
concerned with the social implications of print is to 
determine ways in which reading may best serve the 
needs of society and promote social progress. 

A third fact that merits emphasis is that the reading 
materials produced during any period of history are 
greatly influenced by the social setting in which they 
develop. Furthermore, the materials published over a 
period of time reflect vital cultural trends or changes 
(9, 19). As such materials are read, they influence the 
thinking of both group leaders and the masses and may 
promote or retard social changes by supporting or 0p- 
posing prevailing trends in thought and action. The 
wide implications of these facts have been considered 
at length by those concerned with the history of civili- 
zation and with the nature and development of ideas 
and the sociology of knowledge (15). 
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Further advances in the study of the interrelationship 
between reading and social progress will depend upon 
the improvement and careful use of the methods of 
historical research. The need is urgent for the develop- 
ment of criteria of exactness for the conclusions stated. 
In this connection, wide use should be made of the 
basic assumptions underlying the interrelationships 
between thought and social structure which have been 
developed by scholars in the fields of the history of 
ideas and the sociology of knowledge. Equally impor- 
tant is the need for better unification of data and for 
more penetrating interpretations of the facts secured. 

Motives for reading at different periods in history. 
The fact that the motives for reading in society at large 
have differed notably at various periods in history has 
been emphasized by Lamport (11: 13). As a result of 
an intensive study of traditional purposes for reading, 
he found that “training for citizenship—for the con- 
templation of philosophy or the practice of oratory— 
dominated Greek and Roman reading.” Obviously 
cultural and utilitarian motives developed side by 
side. The religious motive for reading attained great 
prominence in the Middle Ages as children and adults 
were prepared for service in the church, and after the 
Reformation as a means of enabling laymen to under- 
stand the Scriptures. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries reading was used widely as a means of 
acquiring useful information. Only rarely before the 
nineteenth century did writers abroad emphasize the 
Pleasure which the reader might derive from books. 

Significant changes in motives for reading in this 
country have been identified and described by Smith 
(21). During early colonial days, for example, reading 
activities were dictated largely by religious motives. 
‘This was particularly true in Massachusetts, where 
practically all the materials read had religious or moral 
implications. The birth of the nation in 1776 gave 
rise to new motives for reading. Whereas the church 
had earlier been chiefly cuncerned in inculcating re- 
ligious motives, the major aim of the state now was to 
promote solidarity and national unity. 

By 1825 national leaders as well as educators began 
to emphasize the need of preparing the great mass of 
Our citizens to discharge their civic duties intelligently. 
As Smith rightly points out, the speeches and writings 
of that time were “saturated” with this “underlying 
social motive.” About 1885 a new movement began 
to express itself. Its chief aim was to broaden the 
cultural life of the nation and to promote ‘nterest in the 
better types of literature. It found expression in 
society at large in the development of libraries and in 
the increase in the number of magazines published. In 
harmony with this trend, reading to enrich experience 
and to secure acquaintance with the cultural heritage 
became increasingly popular until well into the current 
century. 

Since 1910 important economic, social, and political 
developments have notably increased the need for 
broad understanding and discriminating insight con- 
cerning both personal and social problems. As a re- 
sult, young people and adults have made increasingly 
wide use of various sources of information—the press, 
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the radio, the motion picture, and Public forums 
attempting to understand and adjust themselves to new 
conditions. 

Varied purposes for reading in contemporary life. 
Although the need for social enlightenment and broad 
understanding is a dominant characteristic of COn- 
temporary life, studies made since 1920 (8: 53) reveal 
a wide variety of highly specific purposes for reading 
among adults. The following list is typical but by no 
means exhaustive: “to keep informed Concerning cur- 
rent events; to secure specific information of value in 
making plans; to learn more about events or problems 
of special interest; to secure the opinions of others 
concerning civic, social, and industrial problems; to keep 
in touch with business or professional developments; 
to secure suggestions concerning efficient methods of 
doing work; to determine important items in corre- 
spondence, messages, and instructions; to follow direc 
tions; to advance in one’s field of work; to broaden 
One’s range of information; to keep the mind stimulated 
with important things to think about; to develop a 
broad outlook on life; to secure pleasure and recrea- 
tion during leisure hours; to satisfy curiosity.” 

The foregoing list should be supplemented by the 
findings of Waples (23: 194-200), who studied the 
Social uses of print during the depression of 1929. The 
major purposes identified were “to follow the news," 
“to find evidence,” “to experience thrills,” “to improve 
vocational competence,” and “to defend class inter 
ests.” The modes of reading adopted were character- 
ized as “uncritical,” “partisan,” and “highly critical" 
In commenting on these different modes of reading, 
Waples pointed out the fact that different groups of 
readers passed from one to another of them “at differ- 
ent times and in a different sequence.” z 

Increase in the amount of reading. As motives for 
reading have broadened in the past the amount of 
material published and read has increased with sur 
prising rapidity. Data assembled by Judd (10) show 
that from 1850 to 1880 the per cent of increase in ie 
number of issues of newspapers and periodicals Pon 
lished paralleled closely the percentage of InAs 
the population. From 1880 to 1910, howeven 
number of issues of newspapers and periodicals চি 
creased more than 500 per cent. During the 5 
period the increase in population was less than ing 
per cent. In respect to the amount of library i 
Parsons (18) reported facts for Chicago which ube 
that in 1880 the population was 503,298 and the p Be 
lic-library circulation was 306,751. In 1920, the % ঠি 
ulation was 2,701,705 and the library circus ot 
7,651,928. As compared with 1880, the POP. 
had increased at least five times and the library 
lation more than twenty-five times. i 

More recent studies show that the amount he 
material published continued to increase Tap! f COpic 
1930. During the next five years, the number © 


ciably as a result of the depression. 0 
period, however, the amount of library ols a 
creased rapidly, due to enforced leisure, 
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idleness, and the desire on the part of millions of adults 
to secure release from worry or to find solutions of 
their problems. Since 1936 the number of books, 
magazines, and newspapers published has increased 
steadily, whereas library circulation has decreased 
somewhat. When all the data available are considered 
the fact stands out clearly that reading has assumed a 
highly significant role in American life and in all prob- 
ability will continue to do so in the future. However, 


certain qualifications should be noted. 
Wide variations in amount of reading among states. 
Unfortunately the reading proclivities described above 


do not exist to the same degree in the various states 
and sections of the country. For example, data com- 
piled by Stone show that the number of inhabitants per 
copy of daily paper published varied in 1925 from 1.4 
in the District of Columbia to 18.1 in Mississippi; that 
the number of inhabitants per copy of magazine in the 
case of 47 leading magazines varied from 1.8 for Cali- 
fornia to 12.5 for Mississippi; and that the library 
circulation of books per capita varied from 4.8 in 
Massachusetts to .18 in Arkansas (see 8). These varia- 
tions are typical of those reported at both earlier and 
later dates (28). They assume large significance in view 
Of the findings of Reeder (20) to the effect that a high 
correlation exists between the rank of states in amount 
Of reading and their rank on such bases as intelligence, 
the efficiency of their school systems, their productivity 
“as determined by agricultural and manufactured goods 
produced,” and the extent to which they furnish na- 
tional leaders, as shown by the names recorded in 
“Who’s Who.” 

Studies (8: 26) of the causal factors involved show 
that the amount of reading done varies with such items 
as the history and wealth of a community or region, 
the character of its people, their attitudes, beliefs, and 
ideals, the accessibility of libraries and books, the 
extent of literacy, and the nature of the major activities 
in which people engage. Before any region or state 
can define clearly and accurately the nature of its read- 
Ing and adult-education problems, intensive studies 
Should be made of the various factors that influence 
adult reading habits. 

Reading proclivities among individuals. Of large 
Social Significance is the fact that the reading proclivi- 
ties of individuals within communities vary to a sur- 
Prising extent. At one extreme are those who read 
widely along many lines; at the other extreme are those 
Who read little or not at all. An extensive study 
(13: 58) showed, for example, that about 70 per cent 
Of all books read were reported by 21 per cent of the 
People questioned and that 50 per cent of those ques- 
tioned reported only 6 per cent of the books read. 
Such differences suggest wide variations among the 
People of this country in their familiarity with current 
events, with local, state, and national issues, with the 
Cultural heritage of the race, and in their insight and 
Understanding of the personal and vocational prob- 
lems which they face. tt 

The results of community surveys (8: 262) show 
clearly that the amount read by individuals varies with 
Conditions. For example, “adults who have had wide 
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educational advantages read far more, as a rule, than 
those of more limited training. This is to be expected, 
since educated people have broader interests which can 
be satisfied through reading. They are also thrown 
daily in contact with people who are well read and they 
consequently find it necessary to read extensively them- 
selves in order to be equally well informed." 

The amount read differs widely also with occupa- 
tional groups. Those who belong to professional 
groups, for example, read as a rule about twice as 
much daily as those belonging to clerical groups and 
almost three times as much as those belonging to trade 
and labor groups. Other factors, such as previous edu- 
cational advantages and present social contacts, compli- 
cate apparent relationships between occupation and 
amount of reading. Furthermore, “married people de- 
vote a larger amount of time to reading than un- 
married; older people devote somewhat more time to 
reading than younger people, although the difference 
is not pronounced; men read more than women, par- 
ticularly among the married groups" (8: 263). Because 
of the complexity of the problem, it is impossible to 
draw conclusions concerning the relative importance 
of the various factors that now influence the reading 
habits of individuals. Additional studies are needed of 
the factors and conditions within the individual, in his 
home, and in his broader environment that influence 
reading habits and of their relative significance for 
different types of individuals. 

Character of the material read. In final analysis, the 
kind and .quality of the material read is of far greater 
importance than the amount of reading that is done. 
For purposes of clarity, the discussion that follows will 
consider separately facts relating to newspaper, maga- 
zine, and book reading. Various studies provide evi- 
dence that newspapers are read almost universally. It 
would be valid to assume, therefore, that they might 
be one of the most powerful agents of modern society 
for promoting individual development and social prog- 
ress. As will be pointed out later, they fail in many 
respects to achieve these ends as fully as might be 
expected. 

As compared with the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, there has been a marked decrease during re- 
cent years “in news, both political and social, and in 
the amount of space given to editorials, letters, and 
opinions. This decrease in editorials and opinions has 
been attributed by some to ‘the tendency toward stand- 
ardization of thought’ and to the ‘contempt’ on the part 
of owners of the press ‘for the views of readers’ and 
an ‘unwillingness to give dissenting opinion a chance to 
express itself” (8: 265). Evidence of the preference 
of many newspaper readers for trite and sensational 
news is found in the large circulation of papers of the 
tabloid type and in the pronounced tendency on the 
part of readers to direct attention to cartoons, the sport 
section, and items relating to personal violence and 
disaster. Such facts lend support to the conclusion that 
much of the newspaper reading in contemporary life is 
based on brief unrelated accounts concerning items of 
minor importance. In fact, one of the major educa- 
tional problems which the nation faces today relates 
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to the need for greater interest in types of reading of 
large personal and social significance. 

Analyses of the contents of magazines show that 
they include materials varying all the way from modern 
classics to the cheapest type of sensational materials. 
Studies of the circulation of magazines show that the 
eight or ten which are usually recognized as superior 
in character have relatively small circulations and that 
the so-called popular middle-grade magazines are pub- 
lished in greatest numbers. There is general agree- 
ment among investigators that the current-events type 
of magazine contains material that is more cosmopoli- 
tan and valuable than is true of the typical newspaper. 
Inquiries made among children and parents reveal the 
fact that a surprisingly large number of magazines of 
the cheap sensational type “are subscribed for Tegu- 
larly or purchased at the newsstand. The prominence 
of these magazines on the home library table suggests 
the urgent need of compaigns among adults to elevate 
their tastes and to stimulate interest in magazines of a 
better class” (8: 266). 

With respect to books, fiction is without doubt the 
most popular (17: 7), although biography and travel are 
read widely. Of large significance is the fact that the 
specific type of books preferred varies from year to 
year. Furthermore, popular interest is influenced bya 
wide range of factors. For example, “sales increase 
notably if reference is made to a book in a news col- 
umn, if a public speaker makes a favorable comment 
concerning a book, or if an editorial appears in which 
a book is referred to favorably. ... Furthermore, 
Such events as a great criminal trial will create in- 
creased demand for books on psychology, Psychoanaly- 
Sis and medicine, or a hunting trip by a prominent man 
will stimulate interest in books relating to hunting, 
travel and foreign countries” (8: 266). Additional evi- 
dence that the selection of books may easily be influ- 
enced is found in the large increase in the number of 
books read following a “book fair” or a drive for better 
books. The need is urgent for additional studies to 
determine methods and agencies through which in- 
creased interest in good books can be stimulated among 
Various elements in our population. The fact that 
more books are not read is due to lack of interest in 
reading, to failure to locate simple books relating to 
themes in which adults are interested, and to inaccessi- 
bility of books in many communities. 

Efforts to classify reading materials in qualitative 
terms. Since the kinds of materials read by different 
elements in our population differ widely, students of 
reading and of sociology have become increasingly 
interested of late in techniques of evaluating reading 
materials on a qualitative basis. Wert (27), for ex- 
ample, attempted to develop a technique for determin- 
ing levels of group reading. He assumed, first, that 
“the quality of all reading done by a group can be 
noted by the quality of the magazines read by that 
group” and second, that “the quality of one magazine 
is higher than another” if the average reader of the 
former “is higher in scholastic aptitude . . . ranks 
higher in English proficiency . . . and shows a greater 
knowledge of contemporary affairs.” By giving a bat- 
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tery of tests covering these items and by Securing in. 
formation concerning magazines read regularly and 
occasionally, he classified magazines into different qual. 
itative levels. Using the Saturday Evening Post as a 
“base quality,” he developed an index number for each 
of 39 magazines. These ratings were then applied to 
different groups with such results as the following: 
“entering college freshmen present an Average read. 
ing level coinciding with the Saturday Evening Pos, 
the quality increasing throughout the college period" 
and then decreasing somewhat for adults in the Com- 
munity. Although some of the basic assumptions 
underlying Wert’s procedures have not been validated, 
his findings in general are very interesting and SUggeS- 
tive. They indicate the possibility of developing tech- 
niques which may be of great assistance in evaluating 
What is read by different individuals and groups. 

Relation of available materials to what readers want 
to read about. In many of the recent studies of reading 
the fact has been pointed out that adults often do not 
read because materials relating to the topics in which 
they are most interested are not available. Striking 
evidence in support of this view was secured by Waples 
and Tyler (26: 63), who found that “the books said to 
circulate most widely contain only one fifth of the sub- 
jects of most interest to 8 or more of 16 typical groups, 
‘That is to say, the interest of the 16 selected groups in 
the 23 widely circulating topics is relatively low. The 
implication of this fact is that publishers, booksellers, 
and librarians might all benefit by knowing what other 
topics than those treated in popular books particular 
groups of adults prefer to read about.” E 

In the judgment of Waples and Tyler the foregoing 
facts suggest possibilities of organizing and administer- 
ing libraries to serve more directly the needs of the 
general reader. “Such a library must, by some i 
procedure, determine the serious reading interests 0 
the existing community groups as a basis for selecting 
books, classifying and cataloging books, serving indi- 
vidual readers, training library assistants, and Ee 
other fundamental problems of administration. i 
problem is simplified by the fact that readers who LY 
alike in respect to sex, schooling, and type of SR 
tion” are in general interested in the same ns : 
Through careful study and application of the a 
sented, the investigators believe that much may be fl th 
to provide readers, more largely than at Pre 
materials relating to topics in which they are V! 
interested. 

Readability of adult materials. One of the I 
Why many adults do not read more than they 5 
that available materials are often too difficult La 
read easily (7). This is due in part to the 3 te 
majority of adults rank at about the eighth-gra aa 
or below, in reading ability. On the other han terests 
than half of the material relating to adult in cH086 
cannot be read with ease and understanding na In 
Who rank below that grade level in reading abi an 
recognition of the foregoing facts various le ast 
have carried on many investigations during whic 
twenty-five years (1, 5) to determine the fr rr) 
influence readability. A recent report by Lorg 
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lists the items that have been shown experimentally to 
be useful in measuring the readability of materials. 


1. Some measure of vocabulary (always used) 
a) Number of running words 
b) Percentage of different words 
c) Percentage of different infrequent, uncommon, of 
hard words 
d) Percentage of polysyllabic words 
ce) Some weighted measure of vocabulary difficulty 
f) Vocabulary diversity (related to b) 
£) Number of abstract words 
h) Number of affixed morphemes (prefixes, inflec- 
tional endings, etc.) 
, Some measure of sentence structure or style (usually 
used) 
2) Percentage of prepositional phrases 
b) Percentage of indeterminate clauses 
c) Number of simple sentences 
d) Average of sentence length 
3, Some measure of human interest (much less frequently 
used) 
a) Number of personal pronouns 
b) Number of words expressing human interest 
c) Percentage of colorful words 
d) Number of words representing fundamental life- 
experiences 
e) Number of words usually learned early in life 
(related to b) 


) 


As a result of the various studies made in this field, 
several formulas (1, 5) for measuring readability have 
been developed and applied somewhat widely. A criti- 
cal analysis by Elliott (2) of the merits of five methods 
of measuring reading difficulty—Pressey-Lively, Patty- 
Painter, Yoakam, Washburne-Vogel, Gray-Leary—Wwas 
published in 1941. More recent discussions of such 
matters have been prepared by Lorge (14) and by 
Flesch (3). 

As recognized by most students of readability, much 
research is needed before all the more subtle elements 
which influence readability can be identified. There is 
general agreement, however, that it would be unwise 
to postpone efforts to create readable materials until 
research has found the answers to all the problems that 
are involved. As a result, many groups are now at- 
tempting to improve the readability of materials for 
different adult groups through the use of the findings of 
research, the experience of skillful writers, and the use 
of such guides as Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk (4). 
The criteria thus developed are applied in preparing 
copy which is then modified as suggested through its 
experimental use. 

Social effects of reading. Research concerning the 
Social effects of reading began in a sense almost forty 
years ago, when Thorndike and others began to meas- 
ure the extent and character of the ideas acquired 
through reading. However, the fact that one acquires 
information through reading is no guarantee that be- 
liefs, attitudes, and behavior will, ipso facto, be modi- 
fied. In order to be sure that such changes have oc- 
curred, it is necessary to measure the specific effects of 
reading. 

During the past two decades, thirty or more scientific 
studies (6) have been reported which are directly con- 
cerned with the effects of reading. Some of them re- 
late to the technical problems involved in measurement 
in this field. Others relate to the specific effects of 
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reading as determined through controlled experiments. 
These studies show in general that reading may influ- 
cence (a) beliefs, (b) attitudes and morale, (c) public 
opinion, (d) voting, and (e) crime and antisocial be- 
havior. However, numerous factors influence the 
extent and character of cach of these effects of reading, 
such as the background of the reader, his predisposi- 
tions, and, in a sense, his emotional status and motives. 
Before final conclusions can be drawn, further research 
is needed that focuses on the social effects of reading 
and the various factors that influence beliefs, attitudes, 
and behavior. 

The evidence available thus far justifies the conclu- 
sion that “the press has trethendous possibilities for 
promoting individual development and for determin- 
ing the direction of social progress." Desired effects 
should be achieved, however, within a democratic 
framework. “The skill problem which society faces is 
to learn how to use print most effectively in achieving 
worthy purposes and in promoting desirable types of 
changes” (6: 275). 

Steps in further developing a sociology of reading. 
In concluding his report of a study of the effects of 
the depression on reading, Waples suggested that “a 
sociology of reading will develop in so far as we learn 
who reads what and why over consecutive periods of 
time” (23: 200-01). This proposal is based on two 
assumptions: “that what people read can be used to 
describe their attitudes, and that the people whose 
attitudes are of most interest to sociology in the study 
of public opinion actually read enough to reveal their 
attitudes.” If these assumptions are accepted, the 
further development of a sociology of reading involves 
three major tasks: “(1) to determine the most signifi- 
cant facts concerning the reading of any population 
group, i.e., facts that best describe their total reading 
behavior and which also bear most directly upon im- 
portant hypotheses of social science; (2) to devise 
valid indexes of the facts that reflect central tendencies, 
indexes which will enable social scientists to apply 
reading data to their own problems; (3) to arrange for 
the continuous recording of such facts for adequate 
samples of the reading population in relation to social 
changes in the population at large." 

An additional suggestion of large significance arises 
from studies and analyses by Muller (16). He pointed 
out that investigations in contemporary social psychol- 
ogy are dominated by two divergent points of view and 
approaches, namely (a) the stimulus-response ap- 
proach and (b) the symbolic-interaction approach. 
The first emphasizes the objective phases of behavior 
and “conceives of human nature as a bundle of neuro- 
muscular reflexes which develop— very largely through 
the process of conditioning—into habits.” The second 
emphasizes the subjective phases of behavior and “con- 
ceives of human nature as essentially plastic and as 
characterized by a set of impulses which manifest 
themselves in the stream of incessant activity.” Be- 
cause of its great value in securing an understanding of 
reading behavior, Muller makes a vigorous plea for a 
much larger use of the symbolic-interaction approach 
in studies of reading in adult life. A significant con- 
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tribution in this connection has been made by Strang 
(22) in Explorations in Reading Patterns. 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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READING—II. PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF READING. The nature and scope of the 
problems involved in the physiology and psychology of 
reading depend in a large measure on the concept of 
reading that is adopted. According to one view, read- 
ing is primarily a process of perceiving or recognizing 
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written or printed Symbols. Such a Conception gives 
large emphasis to accuracy in recognizing words, to fhe 
amount recognized at each fixation of the Cyes, to the 
rate at which words and Phrases are TecOgnized, to the 
rhythmical progress of perceptions along the lines, and 
to the return sweep of the eyes from the end of One 
line to the beginning of the next. Because of the rela. 
tive ease with which these phases of reading can be 
measured numerous objective studies of them have 
been made during recent years. 

A much broader concept of reading assumes that it 
involves not only the fluent, accurate recognition of 
Words but also the fusion of the specific meanings 
represented into a pattern of related ideas. Early 
Studies in this field directed attention to two important 
aspects of reading, namely, rate and comprehension, 
During the last three decades investigators have studied 
widely the achievement of pupils in these respects, the 
factors that influence rate and comprehension, and the 
methods of increasing efficiency in them. 

A third concept of reading assumes that the reader 
not only apprehends the author’s meaning but also 
reflects on the significance of the ideas presented, eval- 
uates them critically, and makes application of them in 
the solution of problems. This concept of reading is 
often criticized on the ground that it includes much 
that psychologists and educators have commonly called 
thinking. It is defended by many who maintain that 
reading is not a psychologically unique process, but 
rather “a complex of mental activities having much 
in common with other complex operations and also 
Some elements that are unique. The inclusion of the 
Whole group of associated processes is justified by the 
fact that they make up an educationally coherent unit 
of organization” (64: 28). FE 

In harmony with the foregoing discussion, reading 
is here conceived as a complex of physiological and 
Psychological processes. In order to simplify the dis- 
cussion that follows, studies relating to the motor proc- 
esses in reading will be summarized first and those 
relating to the mental processes will be summarized 
second. Other sections pertaining to the factors in- 
fluencing growth in reading, reading interests, and the 
hygiene of reading will follow. 

Motor processes in reading. The motor processes 
involved in the reading act may be classified under 
three headings, namely, visual, vocal, and extraneous. 

VISUAL. ‘The oculomotor processes are BEC 
directly with the movements of the eyes. WEE 
Was formerly believed that the eyes moved in a ন 
tinuous sweep from left to right across the page, fh 
investigations (31: 16) showed that they proceed Rr 
left to right in a series of quick, short movements ick 
fixation pauses, and then return to the left in bet bul 
usually unbroken movement, with fixation near the 

inning of the next line. vl 
f Dnkrof the most intensive studies of the De if 
havior of the eyes in reading was made by TE 
(56: 118) about 1915. Using lines 90 mm. in 
and subjects varying from primary-grade PUP ts, OF 
adults, he found that the number of PE 
pauses, per line varied “from 4.1 to 10.8 fo 
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reading and from 6.1 to 11.5 for oral reading." The 
number of movements per line decreased, on the aver- 
age, with increasing maturity on the part of the sub- 
jects. The duration of the pauses, or interfixation 
movements, varied on the average from 214 to 470 
thousandths of a second for silent reading and from 
230 to 520 for oral reading. ‘The durations for silent 
reading were somewhat longer than those reported by 
previous investigators largely because “careful rather 
than the rapid type” of reading was required. Buswell 
(9) found even wider variations, in both the number of 
movements and the duration of pauses, in a study of 
the eye movements of subjects representing all grades 
from 1B to college, inclusive. As a result of a com- 
parative study of the results of several investigations, 
Stroud (61) concluded that the number of interfixation 
movements and pauses for high-school and college stu- 
dents averages from 8 to 10 rather than 5 to 6 as 
commonly assumed for 28-pica lines. 

Various experiments show clearly that the character 
of the eye movements in reading varies with many 
factors. As summarized by Vernon (74: Ch. IV), they 
include typographical factors, such as the length of 
line and size of type, the age and maturity of the 
reader, the purpose of reading, the nature of the 
material read, and to some extent “fixed habits of eye 
movements.” One possible explanation offered for 
faulty motor habits was the method used in learning to 
read. “But whatever the origin, it seems clear that 
the use of frequent short pauses, or less frequent long 
pauses, and the tendency to overrun the word and 
then regress to it, are permanent ocular-motor habits, 
unconnected with perception and assimilation of the 
reading content” (74: 96). 

The grosser movements of the eyes have been fur- 
ther analyzed by Schmidt (56), who identified several 
types of movements in both the horizontal and the 
vertical plane. Of large importance in the horizontal 
plane are the interfixation movements, including re- 
fixations either to the left or the right, and the return 
sweep from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next. “The most striking characteristic of these move- 
ments appears in the fact that the two eyes do not 
cover equal distances in executing them, the leading 
eye (in space) passing invariably over a greater extent 
than the eye which follows. Such movement implies 
divergent adjustment” (56: 114). 

In connection with the fixation pauses three distinct 
types of eye movements in the horizontal plane were 
identified. “The first involves a gradual convergent 
movement of the eyes, this being most strongly in evi- 
dence in the case of the initial fixation pause of each 
line; the second type represents a rapid movement of 
both eyes at the beginning of certain fixation pauses 
in a direction opposite to that of the preceding con- 
nective movement; the third type involves isolated 
irregular excursions of the eyes in either direction, 
rarely more than one occurring in connection with any 
One fixation, such movement being due in all proba- 
bility to lack of muscular balance” (56: 114-15). Ad- 
ditional types of eye movements in reading have been 
discussed by Vernon (74: Ch. ID) in 1931 and by Wood- 
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worth (81: Ch. XXII) in 1938. ‘They are of interest 
chiefly to those making refined studies of the character 
of cye movement in reading. 

As indicated by the foregoing statements, there ka 
greater or smaller number of regressive or backward 
movements to refixate on a word or phrase. In a criti- 
cal review of the literature relating to such move- 
ments, Tinker concluded that “one type of regression 
is to correct inaccuracies in the location of the first 
fixation at the left end of a line after the backswecp 
from the end of the preceding line.” Other regressions 
within the line are “to achieve more adequate percep- 
tion and apprehension. According to Dearborn, . .« . 
the better readers soon tend to form ‘short-lived motor 
habits’ in which about the same number of pauses are 
made per line for that particular material. Generally 
the first pause in the line is longest, the last somewhat 
shorter, and those between still shorter" (69: 248). A 
study by Bayle sought further explanations of the 
causes of regressive movements. The data secured 
indicated that regressions occur when the flow of 
thought is interrupted, when perception is inadequate, 
and when eye movements overreach or underreach the 
limits of the reader's span of recognition. Of major 
importance was her conclusion that regressive move- 
ments “must be regarded as necessary parts of the 
reading process under those conditions where detailed 
search for meaning is required” (5: 35). 

The first and last fixations in a line are usually in- 
dented more or less from the end of the line. As 
pointed out by Tinker, “Huey discovered that 78 to 82 
per cent of the printed line was covered by the fixa- 
tions. The findings of Dearborn are similar. Tinker 
found that this varied with the type of reading: 84 per 
cent of the line was transversed by the eye in reading 
prose, 89 per cent in algebra, and 99 per cent in lines 
of formulas. As reading and study become more an- 
alytical, therefore, more of the line is covered by the 
fixations” (69: 249). Tinker also reviewed the results 
of previous studies, and contributed new data, concern- 
ing the relative amount of time devoted to fixation 
movements and pauses. His summary indicated that 
approximately 94 per cent of the reading time is de- 
voted to pauses and 6 per cent to fixation movements. 
As the reading becomes more analytical an increasingly 
smaller proportion of the time is devoted to such 
movements. 

The eye movements in the vertical plane are similar 
in certain respects to those in the horizontal plane. 
According to Schmidt (56), there is first “a gradual 
upward movement of the eyes in connection with the 
inter-fixation movements and the return sweep, this 
being indicative of divergent adjustment.” In connec- 
tion with the fixation pauses there are two types of 
movements. “The first represents a downward move- 
ment of the eyes during fixation, this being indicative 
of convergent adjustment.” ‘The second type includes 
“isolated irregular excursions of the eyes” due largely 
to lack of muscular balance. In addition, slight “com- 
pensatory eye movements" were identified in both 
planes but were not definitely characterized. As indi- 
cated by the foregoing comments, many of the smaller 
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movements of the eyes are closely related “to divergent 
and convergent binocular adjustment” (56: 115). Obvi- 
ously, the inadequacies inherent in the more elementary 
Or grosser forms of ocular behavior “are overcome by 
the higher forms of binocular adjustment” (56: 117). 
As will be indicated in a later section, inability to make 
the necessary ocular adjustments may be a cause of 
reading difficulty. 

VocAL. By virtue of its very nature, oral reading 
involves definite vocal reactions. Even in silent read- 
ing vocalization is more or less pronounced in the case 
of many individuals. The organs of speech, according 
to C. T. Gray, include “the larynx, the pharynx, vocal 
cords, soft palate, upper and lower jaws, lips, tongue, 
nasal passages, certain cavities in the bones of the 
head, and the breathing apparatus” (19: 142). In mak- 
ing sounds, the breathing apparatus forces the air 
through the different organs of speech. The air thus 
comes in contact with different obstructions which 
result in the production of sound. The most obvious 
movements involved are those of the lower jaw and 
the chest. 

‘The rate at which the various adjustments involved 
in vocalization are acquired has important implications 
in respect to both oral and silent reading. Fluent oral 
reading is possible, for example, when meanings are 
apprehended quickly and when the muscles that control 
the organs of speech respond promptly and effectively 
fo stimuli from printed symbols. In order to deter- 
mine the rate at which ability to articulate matures 
Gray (19: 151) and Judd (35: 145) asked pupils at dif- 
ferent grade levels to repeat digits as rapidly as they 
could for a period of time, such as thirty seconds. 
The results of both studies indicated that increase in 
Vocal facility is very rapid in the lower grades, much 
slower in the middle grades, and insignificant in the 
upper grades. Wide variations in the rate of articula- 
tion at each grade level were noted. When the rate of 
articulation and the rate of recognition in reading were 
compared it was found that the latter surpassed the 
former at about the fourth-grade level. Judd con- 
cluded that when pupils reach this stage of develop- 
ment increased emphasis should be given to silent read- 
ing. As methods of teaching improve an increasing 
percentage of children learn somewhat earlier in the 
grades to recognize words more rapidly than they can 
pronounce them. 

The extent to which the organs of speech are in- 
volved in silent reading has challenged keen interest 
among investigators ever since Huey’s discussion in 
1908 of the functioning of inner speech in the percep- 
tion of what is read (31: Ch. VIN). Observations reveal 
that most pupils who are learning to read move their 
lips to a greater or less extent when reading silently. 
As they become more proficient in reading, these move- 
ments are very much abbreviated and in time disappear 
altogether among good readers. In the case of less 
fluent readers they often persist throughout life. Many 
of the vocal accompaniments of silent reading, how- 
ever, cannot be observed directly. They take the form 
of incipient movements in the larynx, in the tip or base 
of the tongue, in the palate, or in other parts of the 
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vocal apparatus. These movements may occur for 
each word or for groups of words. 

Because of the nature of the movements involved, y 
has been difficult to secure adequate records Of them. 
In 1913, Pintner summarized previous studies Telating 
to “inner speech” during silent reading. He concluded 
that “silent reading is accompanied by articulation in 
Some degree or other” (47: 138).1 Asa result of an 
experiment with adult subjects, he found that “articula. 
tion during the reading process is a habit, which is not 
necessary for that purpose” (47: 152).1 No measure of 
incipient movements was secured. Curtis, as quoted 
by Gray, “procured objective records of the movements 
of the larynx by placing a sensitive tambour over this 
organ” (19: 157). A record of the movements was 
made on a moving drum. He found that in fifteen out 
of twenty cases movements were recorded. Failure to 
secure records in five cases was attributed to lack of 
refinement in the recording instrument. In comment- 
ing on these findings Gray pointed out that it was possi- 
ble that movements occurred in other parts of the 
Vocal apparatus, even if they didn’t occur in the larynx, 

Other experimenters, such as Secor (57) and Reed 
(52), using different methods have secured conflicting 
evidence of the presence of incipient movements of 
the vocal apparatus in silent reading. The data avail- 
able do not prove conclusively that they are or are not 
essential to the reading act. Final conclusions must 
await the development of more refined recording in- 
struments. Those who favor the view that movements 
of the vocal apparatus are an invariable accompani- 
ment of silent reading do so on the theory that mean- 
ings and language are so closely related in conscious- 
ness that the recognition of meaning in reading cannot 
occur without the reinstatement of the movements 
involved in vocalization. Others hold to the view that 
the presence of vocal movements in silent reading isa 
by-product of current methods of teaching pupils to 
read. The nonoral method of teaching reading intro 
duced in the Chicago Public Schools by McDade (41) 
is based on this assumption. A comparison by Buswell 
(10: 18) of lip movement in silent reading among 231 
pupils taught by the nonoral method and 351 pupils 
taught by other methods showed that 17 per cent of the 
former group and 21 per cent of the latter moved their 
lips while reading. In the light of the evidence bel 
available, the burden of proof rests on those who kao 
tain that incipient movements of the vocal appar? 
are not essential and reduce efficiency in silent eo 

Brief reference should be made next to the i 
between breathing and oral reading. In this oni 
tion the length of the expiration period is very Es 
tant. It is during this part of the breathing i any 
Oral expression occurs. Experience shows that ierky; 
expirations are short, the reading is likely to be aL 
if they are prolonged, the reader is likely to 8! ding 
impression of running down or giving out. AC 
to C. T. Gray, the length of the exp 
should “vary with the material read, the he 
force, and other factors which influence te Ey the 

1By permission of the Psychological Review 8 
American Psychological Association. 
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The evidence cited shows clearly that respiration “may 
proceed in a way to be of direct assistance in expres- 
sion or it may £0 On in a way which gives every evi- 
dence that control and adjustment are lacking” (19: 
171). One of the functions of a good teacher is to 
help pupils learn to control respiration while reading 
s0 that it aids rather than interferes with oral inter- 
pretation. 

EXTRANEOUS. Associated with reading are many 
extraneous movements, such as changes in facial ex- 
pression, movements of the head forward or backward 
or from side to side, lowering or raising of one or both 
shoulders, or other bodily attitudes. C. T. Gray (19) 
associates such movements largely with poor readers 
and claims that they may represent a lack of proper ad- 
justment to the reading situation. Huey, on the other 
hand, takes the position that some of these movements 
furnish “the very body of much that we call meaning" 
(31: 167). Undoubtedly both explanations are ap- 
plicable. Experience teaches that poor readers do 
engage in many extraneous movements as they en- 
counter difficulties in reading; we know also that many 
very good readers give evidence of distinct head and 
facial movements while reading. As pointed out by 
Judd (35: 179), meanings arise out of reactions and are 
often closely associated with bodily attitudes and 
movements. 

Mental processes in reading. Because of the very 
nature of the reading act the mental processes involved 
are of great significance. As implied by the preceding 
discussion, these processes are intimately related to and 
dependent upon motor processes. Unfortunately, they 
are often subtle and difficult to study objectively. 
Nevertheless, a surprisingly large amount of experi- 
mental work has been carried on concerning them. 
In the discussion that follows, significant findings relat- 
ing to word perception, the apprehension of meaning, 
and related processes will be summarized briefly. 

WoRD PERCEPTION. Essential requisites of word 
perception are the presence of written or printed 
symbols, attentive adjustment of the reader to these 
symbols, and the arousal of associations that result in 
distinguishing one word from another and in the 
recognition of their meanings or pronunciations, Or 
both. The studies reported in this field have been con- 
cerned with both quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of the perceptual act. 

Because the eyes move alone the lines of printin a 
series of short movements and pauses (31), pointed 
questions arise concerning the time at which word per- 
ception occurs. The early experiments of Erdmann, 
Dodge, and others led to the conclusion that clear 
Vision does not occur during interfixation movements 
and that as a result perception takes place only during 
the pauses. After a careful examination of available 
evidence, Woodworth concluded that distinct vision 
is possible only “if the optical image of the object is 
stationary upon the retina” (81: 591). Since saccadic 
movements result in moving images on the retina, the 
impressions received are blurred. This can be avoided 
only if the retina keeps pace with the moving object, or 
Vice versa. 
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The amount perceived at cach fixation of the eyes is 
highly significant since it is a vital factor in speed of 
reading. This aspect of word perception has been 
studied in two ways. Many investigators have de- 
termined the total number of words that an individual 
can recognize at a single fixation of the eyes when the 
materials to be recognized are presented in a tachisto- 
scope or short-exposure apparatus. The amount per- 
ceived under these conditions is called the span of per- 
ception. As a result of a survey of such experiments, 
Tinker concluded that adults usually recognize four 
words and often five (varying from 16 to 25 letters) at 
cach fixation when unrelated words are exposed. The 
span increases by about one word (on the average) 
when phrases and sentences are used (66: 227). Wide 
individual differences are reported. Furthermore, 
several studies present data “which indicate that prac- 
tice increases the range of visual apprehension" (66: 
229). Renshaw (53) is one of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of the use of tachistoscopic methods in im- 
proving the perception of digits and words. 

A second method of determining the amount per- 
ceived in reading is to calculate the average number of 
words or letters recognized per fixation in reading. The 
basic data used in these studies are photographic 
records of eye movements in reading. The amount 
perceived according to this measure is called the span 
of recognition. As a result of an elaborate study in 
this area, Schmidt found that “adult subjects average 
for silent reading from 2.15 to 0.93 words per fixation, 
the high-school students from 2.04 to 1.04 words, and 
the elementary pupils from 2.44 to 1.04 words" (56: 
56). These findings agree closely with those of earlier 
and later investigators. 

Harris (28) studied the relationship to span of recog- 
nition in reading of ten psychological factors and nine 
visual factors. Data were secured from pupils in 
grades 2 to 6 inclusive, and in grades 9 and 13. 
Significant correlations were found between span of 
recognition and each of the following factors in a 
majority of the seven grades tested: intelligence, rate 
of reading, paragraph comprehension, word meaning, 
span of perception, average number of regressions per 
line, and speed of verbal association. Very little 
correlation was found with visual factors. These find- 
ings supported the conclusion that span of recognition 
is a product largely of psychological factors. 

The data presented in the preceding paragraphs show 
clearly that the span of perception is much greater, on 
the average, than the span of recognition. One ex- 
planation for this difference is that in short-exposure 
experiments a subject has time following a presentation 
to reflect on what he has seen and thus to identify more 
words than is possible during a fixation pause in read- 
ing. It is believed, however, that the total perceptual 
span functions during each fixation pause. For ex- 
ample, the reader not only recognizes certain words 
outright, but in addition secures premonitions or clues 
to oncoming words through impressions received on 
peripheral sections of the retina. The fact that the 
span of perception is much greater than the span of 
recognition has stimulated many investigators to ex- 
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periment with methods of increasing the latter. With 
few exceptions significant improvements have resulted. 

The actual process by which words are perceived has 
been widely discussed. A review of the experimental 
literature reveals three distinct points of view. One 
group of writers, particularly those who favor an 
organismic concept of psychology, maintain that the 
context of What is read provides the mental set and 
arouses the associations essential to the recognition of 
words. A second group maintains that the word is 
the unit of recognition in reading and that its total 
form is the distinguishing characteristic by which it 
is recognized. A third group attaches primary im- 
portance to letters or groups of letters variously known 
as “determiners,” i.e. “dominant” or “significant” letters 
or letter combinations. The fact should be noted, how- 
ever, that the early group of investigators who favored 
this view considered the identification of letters merely 
as an aid in the perception of words and in the recog- 
nition of meaning. Word recognition was in their 
judgment a synthetic process and was attained by com- 
bining into larger units the associations aroused with 
individual letters or groups of letters. 

Analyses of the procedures adopted by mature 
readers indicate that the general context, the total form 
of the word, and detailed parts of words all function in 
word recognition. More than three decades ago, Huey 
(31: 102-16) emphasized that in the case of fluent read- 
ing the general form or outline of the word is a 
sufficient visual cue to its recognition. The aid supplied 
by the context “tips the balance in favor of the unitary 
recognition of the word, ... With very familiar 
words, the letter recognitions are checked in their 
incipiency. With new words, the recognition of certain 
letters may quite complete itself before the whole word 
is known.” It is evident, therefore, “that we read by 
phrases, Words, or letters as we may serve our purpose 
best.” Huey also pointed out that wide individual 
differences prevail, due in part, at least, to “the 
methods by which the reader has learned to read.” 

The foregoing discussion suggests questions concern- 
ing the extent to which perception is an analytic or a 
synthetic process. The function and place of analysis 
have been brought out clearly by Hamilton as a result 
of elaborate experimentation with children and adults. 
His findings indicate that in a majority of cases the 
general characteristics of a word are the clues by which 
it is recognized. “But when some unfavorable con- 
dition arises or when the words are strange or dif- 
ficult, additional distinctions within the word are re- 
quired, in which case the parts of the word must be 
brought more or less clearly to consciousness, accord- 
ing to the degree of complexity or unfamiliarity . . .” 
(27: 52-53). Thus Hamilton recognizes analysis as a 
variable phase of the perceptual process, the amount of 
analysis tending to vary inversely with the difficulty of 
the material being read. 

Using the results of more recent experimentation as 
a guide, Vernon (74) has described in great detail the 
nature of the perceptual act. She maintained that both 
the total word form and the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a word are important aids to recognition. 
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They are the elements which differentiate one word 
from another. She also identified four Steps Or stages 
in the perception of words (74: 118-19): (a) Vaguely 
perceived form or contour, with (b) certain dominate 
ing or specific parts, which (c) stimulate auditory or 
kinesthetic imagery, and (d) arouse meaning. These 
stages are assumed to be present in all normal reading 
situations. The fact should be pointed out that ex- 
periments with children indicate that in the process of 
learning to read they are influenced more by significant 
parts of words than are adults whose reading habits are 
mature. With increase in the familiarity of words less 
and less conscious attention is necessary to their details, 
Inasmuch as most studies of perception in reading 
have dealt with only certain aspects of the total prob- 
lem, caution should be observed in accepting the con- 
clusions of any single investigator concerning the 
nature of the perceptual act. Each of the significant 
studies in this field adds something to an understanding 
of the total process. The critical summaries of Huey 
(31), Tinker (69), Vernon (74), and Woodworth (81) 
are among the best sources now available for a com- 
prehensive view of findings and needed research, 
APPREHENSION OF MEANING. The apprehension of 
meaning includes all that is implied by the “com 
prehension” and “interpretation of what is read," as 
these terms are currently used. Unfortunately, the 
number of studies relating specifically to the mental 
processes involved is not large. Investigators agree, 
however, that the processes are numerous and complex, 
As pointed out by Davis (14: 191), two of the basic 
processes are, first, the arousal of meaningful associa- 
tions with words and groups of words as stimuli from 
the retina reach the visual centers of the brain and, 
second, the fusion or “weaving together” of separate 
meanings into an appropriate pattern of related ideas, 
In the first of these steps the chief resource of the 
reader is his background of related experience. Only 
insofar as the reader’s experiences pertain in one Way 
or another to the concepts or situations to which the 
author refers can the reader comprehend what is read, 
It follows that the extent and richness of the meaniné 
vocabulary of the reader is of large importance. hn 
fact, according to Hilliard (29), it correlates more 
highly with comprehension than any other factor 
studied thus far excepting intelligence. ’ 
In a detailed study of the meaning vocab 
pupils, Gray and Holmes summarized various WE 
of the factors influencing its development. Vl) ity 
which stood out impressively were the child's a 
to learn, the character of his environment, the RS i 
+. . of his interests, and the kind of instruction { 
ceived” (22: 22). As a result of an extended 
ment carried on among fourth-grade pupils, 5 
evidence was secured of the marked superiority 
direct methods of promoting vocabulary Brow! 
compared with incidental emphasis on meaning per 
conclusion is well supported by the findings - 
investigators. 
In চস act of reading, one cannot always rely on EY 
meanings which he has previously attached to bi A 
words. This is due to the fact that the wor 
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often used by the writer in a new or different sense. 
As a result the reader must search, sometimes quite 
vigorously, for the specific meanings implied by the 
words read. The essence of this phase of the reading 
act, according to Richards (55), is to select and com- 
bine relevant items of experience that are implied by 
the immediate context, by the author's mood, tone, or 
intention, and by everything the reader knows that 
makes clear the meaning of a passage. Not in- 
frequently, however, these sources of information 
are inadequate and the reader must make use of 
glossaries, dictionaries, encyclopedias, textbooks and 
even periodicals, movies, radio broadcasts, pictures, or 
direct contact with reality in an effort to discover ap- 
propriate meanings. 

As the meanings of the several words and phrases 
are aroused or discovered, they are fused or related 
in the mind of the reader to form his understanding 
of the passage being read. According to Huey (31) 
and others, the various elements of meaning are held 
before consciousness until the total comprehension of 
the passage is attained. As a result, there is the 
opportunity for the reader to modify or reject the 
meanings which he first attached to particular words 
and phrases as he derives the total meaning of a 
sentence or longer unit. 

The extent and variety of the mental activities in- 
volved in this aspect of reading have been described by 
Thorndike as a result of detailed studies of mistakes in 
paragraph meaning: “It consists in selecting the right 
elements of the situation and putting them together in 
the right relations, and also with the right amount of 
weight or influence or force for each. The mind is 
assailed as it were by every word in the paragraph. It 
must select, repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and 
Organize, all under the influence of the right mental set 
Or purpose or demand” (65: 329). Thorndike’s studies 
led him to conclude that “reading an explanatory or 
argumentative paragraph in his [the pupil's] textbooks 
On geography or history or civics, and (though to a less 
degree) reading a narrative or description, involves the 
same sort of organization and analytic action of ideas 
as occur in thinking of supposedly higher sorts” (65: 
331). 

Reference was made above to the fact that meanings 
must be selected and organized in the light of the right 
mental set or purpose or demand. One of the possible 
implications of this statement is that the mental 
Processes involved in reading vary with the purpose 
that takes the reader to the printed page. Evidence 
supporting this hypothesis was secured by Judd and 
Buswell (34), who photographed the eye movements of 
twenty subjects. These subjects were asked to read a 
newspaper account (a) rapidly merely to find out what 
it was about and (b) carefully in order to answer 
questions about it. When the records were compared, 
it was found that in most cases careful reading was 
accompanied by a larger number of fixations, by longer 
duration of fixations, and by more regressive move- 
ments per line. These adjustments on the part of the 
reader indicated, according to the investigators, that the 
Processes involved in reading vary with the purpose. 
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They concluded, therefore, that a printed page turns 
Out to be “a source of a mass of impressions which the 
active mind begins to organize and arrange with refer- 
ence to some pattern which it is trained to work out. 
1f the mind is fitting together the impressions $0 as 
to bring into high relief grammatical distinctions, the 
grouping of words and the distribution of emphasis 
will be according to one pattern. If the mind is intent 
On something wholly different from grammar, as, for 
example, the experiences which the author is trying 
to picture, the whole mental and physical attitude of 
the reader will be very different" (34: 4). 

Further evidence of significant differences among 
types or purposes of reading was secured by Gans, who 
compared the demands made on the reader in com- 
prehending short test passages and in critical reference 
reading. Her findings showed that there are many 
common demands in these two types of reading, such 
as the recognition of words, “the ability to give to each 
word or group of words the proper weighting in con- 
text," “sufficient language background to understand the 
meanings of words in their given structural relation- 
ships,” “memory adequate to hold elements of the con- 
tent until connected with their referents" (16: 6), etc. 
Reference reading, however, was distinguished from 
the reading of test passages in three respects: "(1) the 
breadth of the setting in which the problem is nested, 
(2) the complexity of the problem due to the inter- 
relationships of the elements within the problem as 
well as between the problem and the reference reading, 
and (3) the continuous reformulation of the problem 
in the process of reading” (16: 8). 

The facts secured by Judd and Buswell (34) also 
indicate that the processes involved in reading differ 
with the kind of material, for example poetry and 
scientific exposition, and with its difficulty. Other ex- 
perimenters have pointed out that familiarity with the 
material read modifies the processes involved in ap- 
prehending its meaning and the degree of concentra- 
tion and effort required. The need is urgent for 
additional experiments which will identify more fully 
than has been done thus far the nature of the processes 
involved in securing a clear grasp of meaning and the 
extent and ways in which they are modified by the con- 
ditions under which one reads. 

REACTION TO AND USE OF THE IDEAS APPREHENDED. 
As implied earlier, the reader may not only apprehend 
the meaning of a passage but may also engage in a 
number of supplementary steps or processes of which 
the following are examples: drawing inferences, seeing 
implications, and judging the validity of the ideas 
presented; making judgments concerning the quality, 
effectiveness, or completeness of the author’s presenta- 
tion; comparing the views of different authors concern- 
ing the same issue; applying the ideas gained to new 
situations; using the information secured in the solu- 
tion of personal and social problems; and integrating 
the ideas gained through reading with previous ex- 
perience to acquire improved patterns of thinking and 
of action. Whether an individual compares the ideas 
read with previous experience, judges their validity, or 
applies them in the solution of a personal problem de- 
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pends on his motives, purposes, attitudes, and interests 
at the time. 

Comparison of what is involved in reading merely 
to discover an author’s views and to judge critically the 
views presented reveals significant differences between 
the two and a distinct advantage of the latter aspect 
of reading. As pointed out by Gray, “In the former 
case a good reader makes use of every clue to meaning 
that he knows without letting any prejudice or bias of 
his own influence his decision. . . . As the views of the 
author are recognized, however, the reader evaluates 
them critically in the light of all that he knows, judges 
their validity or worth and accepts or rejects them with 
discrimination. Obviously, in apprehending the mean- 
ings implied by the words used, the thinking of the 
reader is controlled by the author; in reacting critically 
to the ideas presented, the reader controls his own 
thinking” (21: 27). 

Unfortunately, very little experimental evidence is 
available concerning the mental processes involved in 
the reader’s reaction to or use of the ideas gained 
through reading. Obviously, they differ very little, if at 
all, from similar responses to what is seen or heard. 
In outlining procedures for the reader to adopt, 
specialists in reading have found it necessary to draw 
heavily on general psychological analyses and class- 
Toom observations of the steps desirable in achieving 
specific ends. The following description by Strang is 
illustrative of most of the information now available: 
“In reading to obtain proof of any point the student 
will first formulate the assumptions which are to be 
studied. Then he will select, as he reads, the ideas 
significantly related to the assumptions. He will search 
for evidence in support of or opposed to the assump- 
tions and weigh each bit of evidence as he reads. If 
evidence accumulates against one of his original as- 
sumptions, he will change it. Finally, he will act upon 
the assumptions for which he has obtained proof. Judd 
has made a comprehensive analysis of the abilities re- 
quired in scientific thinking which includes elements of 
observation, analysis, synthesis, selective recall, and 
imagination as well as ability to recognize the problem, 
judge the adequacy of data, discover essential relation- 
ships, and suspend judgment until enough reliable evi- 
dence is available on which to draw conclusions. 
Training in thinking is an essential part of a program 
for the improvement of reading on the higher levels 
of comprehension and application” (60: 47-48). 

‘The foregoing statements make it clear that training 
pupils to react intelligently to and to apply what is 
read is a very challenging responsibility, There is 
urgent need of carefully planned studies which aim to 
discover, first, the nature of the mental processes in- 
volved in reading for various purposes; second, the 
conditions which determine progress or growth on the 
part of the reader; and third, the types of guidance 
Which are most effective. 

Factors related to growth in reading. Classroom 
experience shows clearly that progress in acquiring 
efficient reading habits is influenced by various factors 
and conditions, such as the learner's stage of develop- 
ment, his interest in reading, and the amount of in- 
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centive and gnidance afforded by his total environ. 
ment. Interest in identifying such factors developed 
early in this century with the discovery of individual 
differences in rate of growth and has Temained at 2 
high level to the present time. In the paragraphs that 
follow the major findings of research Concerning the 
factors associated with growth in different aspects of 
reading will be summarized. Owing to the nature of 
the data reported by some investigators, it is often im- 
possible to determine whether a given factor is merely 
associated with progress in reading or is causally re- 
lated to it. Obviously, more rigorous selection of data 
and further refinements in their statistical treatment are 
essential in future studies in this field. 

PROGRESS IN READING AS RELATED TO THE TOTAL 
GROWTH PATTERN. Olson studied by means of tests 
and observations the development in reading of ele- 
mentary-school children throughout a period of six 
years. Evidence was also secured of their intellectual, 
physical, social, and emotional development. The data 
presented for a well-adjusted fifth-grade boy showed 
that the curve for growth in reading paralleled closely 
throughout a period of five years the curves for mental, 
carpal, weight, height, and dental ages. A comparison 
of the curves for many pupils led to the conclusion that 
“reading tends to be an aspect of the growth of the 
child as a whole” (44: 235). 

RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO GENERAL PROGRESS 
IN READING. One of the early studies of the correlation 
between intelligence and silent-reading achievement 
Was reported by True (73), who gave three intelligence 
tests and four silent-reading tests to 218 pupils in 
grades 4 to 8 inclusive. The coefficients of correlation 
Obtained varied from —.10 to +-.87, with a mean of 
about 4.50. The correlation was highest in the fourth 
grade, was relatively high in the fifth and sixth grades, 
and was somewhat lower in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The correlations averaged higher in the case 
of group intelligence tests than in the case of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. This was doubtless 
due to the fact that reading was involved to a greater 
Or less extent in the group intelligence tests. Early 
studies at the college level also revealed relatively high 
correlations when group intelligence tests were in- 
volved. The correlations differed widely, however, for 
different parts of the intelligence tests used, suggesting 
that certain mental functions may be far more Inc 
fluential in reading than others. 

More recent studies have tended to be much Rl 
analytical and discriminating than earlier ones. bie 
example, Leavell and Sterling (38) found coi 
between intelligence and' such basic factors in Tefl 
as number of fixations, number of regressions, Ws 
of fixations, span of recognition, and rate and co! 
prehension. The data secured showed “a fairly Ke 
tendency” for the more intelligent children to do be ifs 
in these various aspects of reading than the nf the 
telligent. The size of the coefficients varied wit a 
intelligence tests used. Furthermore, the he 
between the groups of superior and average inte টু ding 
were greater in more of the basic aspects of হয Was 
when the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tes 
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used than when the Myers Mental Measure was 
used. 

With very few exceptions all the studies which have 
been reported show a greater or less degree of positive 
correlation between general intelligence and reading 
achievement. The fact that the correlations do not as 
a rule rank above .40 or .50 indicates that factors other 
than intelligence influence progress in reading. Varia- 
tions in coefficients when different reading and intel- 
ligence tests were used may be explained by the fact 
that different aspects of reading and different combina- 
tions of mental functions were measured. The need is 
urgent for the development of more refined measures 
of intelligence and for a clearer definition of the mental 
functions involved. Equally important is the need for 
more discriminating measures of progress in different 
aspects of reading and of achievement in reading dif- 
ferent types of material and in reading for different 
purposes. 

FACTORS RELATED TO IMPROVEMENT IN MEANING 
VOCABULARY. Because of the large importance of 
meaning vocabulary in reading, Gray and Holmes (22) 
made an extended study of the literature on reading to 
identify factors that are related to its development. 
The evidence secured indicated that growth in meaning 
vocabulary is correlated more or less closely with in- 
telligence, the nature of the instruction given, the ex- 
perience and cultural influences of the pupils, and in- 
terest in the meanings of words. Other factors con- 
sidered but which proved to have little or no correla- 
tion with growth in meaning vocabulary, or concerning 
which the evidence was not conclusive, were sex, the 
study of Latin, and amount of reading. One of the 
most encouraging facts revealed was the large influence 
exerted by the kind of instruction given. 

Bonser, Burch, and Turner (7), for example, com- 
pared the meaning vocabularies of pupils in two 
schools which differed widely in respect to the economic 
and social status of the families represented. The test 
scores showed clearly that the pupils of one school 
ranked significantly higher in meaning vocabularies 
than the pupils of the other, although the former group 
Was distinctly inferior in social and economic status 
and in intelligence scores. An analysis of various 
factors that might have influenced their vocabulary de- 
velopment led to the conclusion that the chief dif- 
ference between the two groups lay in the kind of in- 
struction provided. Some of the important charac- 
teristics of the curriculum of the school which ranked 
highest in possibility of increasing meaning vocabulary 
Were described as follows: (a) “Its subject matter is 
intimately and vitally related to everyday life—the 
school work gives meaning and understanding to the 
daily activities of which the child himself is a part”; 
(b) “the pupil is made to experience in his own life 
as much as possible of the race experience that is of 
fundamental value”; (c) “the general plan of work 
calls for initiative and constant participation on the 
part of pupils comparable to that called forth by play 
and home life”; (d) “the problem method of teaching, 
necessitating organization and clear, purposive think- 
ing on the part of both teacher and pupils”; (e) “be- 
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cause the matter presented is vitally related to the life 
of the children, their expression is spontancous, free 
and adequate.” The detailed facts presented lend sup- 
port to the conviction of the experimenters that 
superiority was due largely to “vitalized content, social 
motive, and humanized method" (7: 716-17). 

From the results of the various studies reported thus 
far it is obvious that four factors determine to a large 
extent the growth of a child's meaning vocabulary, 
namely, his capacity to learn, the character of his 
environment, the nature and development of his in- 
terests, and the kind of instruction provided. Further 
experimentation is needed in each of these fields to 
indicate clearly the nature and extent of the influence 
exerted. 

FACTORS RELATED TO GROWTH IN COMPREHENSION. 
Because of the large importance of comprehension in 
most reading activities, the factors which influence its 
development merit careful consideration. A survey of 
the literature relating to such factors reveals two types 
of studies. The first and most frequent type was 50 
organized that little more was achieved than to identify 
factors that were associated with differences in com- 
prehension. Suggestive as such studies are, they do not 
show whether given factors actually promote or retard 
growth in comprehension. Many of the studies made 
in connection with public-school surveys are of this 
general character. The second and more valuable type 
aimed to determine the relation of specific factors to 
progress in comprehension. Some of these studies 
were carefully organized; others failed to control or 
hold constant some of the variables. In such cases, it 
was not always clear that a causal relationship actually 
existed. Nevertheless, the evidence now available con- 
cerning certain factors is sufficiently valid to justify 
tentative conclusions. 

One of the most illuminating studies in this field was 
made by Hilliard (29) who first identified through a 
survey of the literature of silent reading twelve factors 
that might influence comprehension. Six of them were 
eliminated from further study because satisfactory 
methods of isolating them could not be devised. An 
effort was then made to determine the relation to com- 
prehension of the remaining six, namely, general intel- 
ligence, meaning vocabulary, rate of reading, ability to 
reproduce material read, lip movement and articula- 
tion, and ability to organize. Several tests of each of 
these factors were given. The results showed that 
there was positive correlation between comprehension 
and each of five of them. The zero order of correla- 
tions reaffirmed this relationship and showed the 
following order of importance among them: “intel- 
ligence, vocabulary, organization, rate, reproduction.” 
Later studies have verified repeatedly the existence of 
a positive relationship in the case of intelligence and 
vocabulary. Questions arise concerning the nature of 
the relationship in the case of ability to organize and 
10 reproduce and in the case of rate of reading. 

A review of all evidence available shows that some 
of the factors which influence comprehension are in- 
herent in the reader, such as general intelligence, 
meaning vocabulary, background of related experience, 
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interest in reading, and to a limited extent race, nation- 
ality, and sex. Other factors are pedagogical in 
nature, such as training and experience of the teacher, 
a clear definition of objectives in teaching comprehen- 
sion, a vigorous program of instruction and pupil 
Buidance, and the amount of reading required. Still 
other factors are inherent in the material read, such as 
its readability and the skillful use of pictures in the 
text. Wise utilization of these findings may materially 
affect practice in the future in Organizing instruction 
and in providing guidance that aims to improve com- 
prehension. 

FACTORS RELATED TO GROWTH IN SPEED OF SILENT 
READING. The large importance that attaches to speed 
Of reading has stimulated many investigators to review 
the literature and to organize experimental studies to 
identify factors that influence it. As early as 1897 
Quantz made an extended study of the factors that 
contribute to rapid reading. In his report, he em- 
Phasized the following: good “visual perception, prac- 
tice as determined by the amount of reading from 
childhood on, power of concentration, mental alertness 
estimated by rapidity of original composition, scholarly 
ability as decided by college records” (50: 50). Quantz 
included in his list only those factors which analysis 
and judgment led him to believe were causally related 
to speed of reading. 

Almost a quarter of a century later, O’Brien (42: 
36-38) made an elaborate Summary of experimental 
literature relating to speed of reading and concluded 
that the following factors among others influence it: 
“practice in rapid silent reading,” amount of vocaliza- 
tion, “training in perception,” the kind and difficulty of 
Subject matter, purpose of reading, “concentration of 
attention,” ability to grasp meaning, and “reaction 
time.” These findings support some of the earlier con- 
clusions of Quantz, particularly with reference to the 
Value of practice in rapid silent reading, power of con- 
centration, and training in perception. The fact that 
speed of reading varies with ability to concentrate and 
to grasp meaning led Quantz, O’Brien, and many later 
investigators to conclude that speed of reading is de- 
termined largely by the rate at which the mind can 
assimilate ideas rather than by the rate at which visual 
impressions are received and transferred to the brain. 

Early investigators, such as Reudiger and Dearborn, 
held to the view that rapid readers in one type of 
material were usually rapid readers in other types also. 
Later experimenters, while recognizing the general 
validity of this view, have pointed out numerous ex- 
ceptions, which they attribute primarily to differences 
in interest and familiarity. For example, Pressey and 
Pressey (48) reached the following conclusion based 
on the results of tests including poetry, scientific 
material, and stories: “A good reader in one type of 
subject-matter may very likely be a pcor reader with 
other material.” Furthermore, Judd and Buswell (34) 
found that different kinds of passages, such as fiction, 
Ecography, rhetoric, easy verse, and algebra induced 
contrasting attitudes and distinctly different rates of 
reading on the part of individuals. Other investiga- 
tions support the view that familiarity with the content 
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of what is read and the simplicity of a Passage 
definitely influence speed of reading. 

One of O’Brien’s (42) Conclusions was that Speed uf 
reading is influenced by the reader's “reaction time” 
Traxler (72) studied the relationship of this factor to 
speed of reading in the case of five high-school 
using “speed of association of ideas” as a measure of 
reaction time. He found that while the Telationship was 
not high, it “was positive and high enough to be signif. 
cant.” He concluded that “there is ground for thinking 
that slow association rate may be so closely related 
to the retarted reading rate of some Slow readers that 
the teacher should not utilize the usual methods to get 
them to read more rapidly” (72: 365). Ina later study, 
Bear and Odbert secured data which support the view 
that there is little relationship between rate of reading 
and speed of association. “Nor do the data Support 
the further assumption that an individual's slow rate 
Of association may hinder efforts to improve his rate 
of reading or may make such efforts actually harmful 
to him” (6: 145). Because of the divergent conclusions 
reached, further investigations in this field are essential. 

When all of the evidence available is reviewed, the 
following factors appear to rank high in influencing 
speed of reading: the purpose of reading; the reader's 
familiarity with the content or related concepts; the 
kind of material read and its difficulty; the amount of 
thought given to the content while reading; the amount 
of lip movement while reading; the extent of practice 
in silent reading; and ability to grasp meaning readily 
as measured in part by reaction time or rate of 2§- 
sociation of ideas. 

RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND COMPREHENSION IN 
SILENT READING. Before concluding the discussion of 
factors that influence speed of reading, the interrele- 
tions of speed and comprehension in silent reading 
should be considered. This issue has been the subject 
of many heated controversies. A critical review by 
Gray (20: 124-31) of the experimental literature in 
1925 led to the following conclusions: (a) There is 
positive correlation between speed and comprehension 
among both children and adults. In both cases the 
relationship is by no means invariable. (b) i 
degree of correlation varies for children among ৰ 
systems, schools, grades, and classes,” and for adu Hf 
among the various groups tested. (c) The correlatio 
between speed and comprehension in the case i 
children varies with such factors as “the kind 8 
difficulty of passages,” “the purpose of react tion 
the measure of comprehension used in corre? ন 
studies. Mature readers, on the average, seem L 
grasp more of the ideas of a passage at a single thei 
ing if they read slowly than if they read RS 
normal rates. On the other hand, they secure a 8° 
number of ideas per unit of time when rea 
rapidly. 

Studies made more recently have been x oo 
critical of the techniques used in earlier ine ED le 
Tinker (68), for example, reviewed in 1932 there 
of previous studies and presented new evidence. 
Own studies led to the conclusion that a yield 
materials used in various reading tests do not 
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comparable scores, that the many reading skills are 
somewhat independent, and that “the only adequate 
method of discovering the true relation between speed 
and comprehension" is to measure them “on the same 
or strictly comparable material." Data obtained in 
harmony with this principle revealed very high inter- 
correlations and led Tinker to conclude that “there is 
a close relation between speed and comprehension.” 
Additional studies concerning the degree of correlation 
when reading different types of material, when reading 
materials of different levels of difficulty, and when 
reading for different purposes would be very illuminat- 
ing. Further research is needed also to determine the 
effect of different types of teaching upon the degree of 
correlation between speed and comprehension and the 
reasons why the findings vary widely among different 
schools and classes and at different grade levels. 

The fact that significant positive correlations have 
been found between speed and comprehension does not 
justify the practice of urging pupils to read as rapidly 
as they can. On the contrary, experiments show that 
increasing the speed of reading will most likely result 
in a decrease in comprehension. The practical pro- 
cedure justified by the evidence now available is that 
pupils should be urged to read only as rapidly as they 
can achieve well the purpose that takes them to the 
printed page. K 

Factors related to progress in oral reading. Ina 
study involving 1050 primary-grade/ pupils, Oglesby 
(43) classified them into three groups on the basis of 
their intelligence scores. When oral-reading tests were 
given it was found that the superior group usually, 
although not always, read the most rapidly, made the 
fewest errors, and attempted the hardest paragraphs. 
The fact that there was a large amount of overlapping 
indicated that factors other than intelligence influenced 
progress. 

Studies made more recently have identified many 
factors other than intelligence that influence progress 
in oral reading. Briefly stated, they are nationality, 
sex, economic conditions, methods of teaching, pro- 
vision for individual differences, and the amount read. 
Furthermore, girls make more rapid progress, On the 
average, in learning to read aloud than do boys; chil- 
dren coming from favorable economic conditions do 
better as a rule than less fortunate children; children 
who do much oral reading usually excel those who 
read little aloud; Jewish children who speak English 
make far more rapid progress as a rule than children 
of like attainments but belonging to other nationality 
groups. Additional factors and conditions which have 
frequently been associated with differences in progress 
but whose influence has not been so fully or objectively 
determined are school attendance, health, attitude of 
Pupils toward reading, the ability of the teacher, the 
quality of the reading materials used, the amount of 
time devoted to reading, detailed techniques of teach- 
ing, the out-of-school experiences of pupils, and the 
amount and character of the kindergarten 
received. Carefully planned studies are needed to 
determine the character of the influence exerted by 
these factors. Studies should also be made of various 


combinations of factors and conditions to determine 
which are most favorable to rapid progress. 

Interest in reading. Studies relating to reading in- 
terests have been reported for at least sixty years. 
One of the earliest studies published appeared anony- 
mously in the May 1889 issue of Education under the 
title “What Do Pupils Read?" During the nineties at 
least seven studies were made of the reading interests 
of clementary- and secondary-school pupils and of 
adults. They were concerned largely with library with- 
drawals, favorite books of boys and girls, literature and 
characters that appealed most strongly, and changes in 
reading interests from childhood to adulthood. 

During the period from 1900 to 1920, a relatively 
small number of studies of reading interests were 
published. The average was less than one a year. In 
1921, Jordan (32) prepared a comprehensive report 
which included a summary of 20 previous studies and 
2 original experiments. During the twenties interest 
in this field increased very rapidly. In 1929 Gray and 
Monroe (23) reported almost 100 studies of the read- 
ing interests of elementary and secondary pupils. 
During the last two decades interest in this field has 
continued to increase steadily, until at present (1949) 
approximately 300 published studies are available. 

Many of the early investigators employed question- 
naires in Obtaining data relative to reading interests. 
Other methods included analyses of book withdrawals 
in libraries; observation of children in classrooms, in 
libraries, and at home; and conferences with readers. 
In a few cases the investigator has sought to determine 
under controlled conditions the preferences of pupils, 
or the effect of a selected procedure on growth in 
interest and in the expressed preferences of pupils. 
When properly organized, the experimental procedure 
is valid and highly productive, but it is exceedingly 
expensive of time and energy. 

The data available on most issues concerning read- 
ing interests have usually been secured in various ways 
and often without adequate controls; hence great care 
must be observed in drawing conclusions from them. 
The need is great for an extension and refinement of 
the techniques of investigation in this field and for the 
study of more problems under comparable conditions 
and through the use of corresponding techniques. Of 
even greater importance is the need for studies which 
identify latent as well as developed interests and dis- 
criminate between basic interests and those which are 
the product of mere circumstance, such as the avail- 
ability of books of particular types. 

Some of the major findings and conclusions are 
presented under two headings: (a) significant facts 
concerning reading interests and preferences; (b) 
factors and conditions that influence reading interests. 
For the reading interests of adults see page 969. See 
also LIBRARIES. { 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS CONCERNING READING INTERESTS 
AND PREFERENCES. Summaries prepared by various 
investigators such as Jordan (32, 33), Gray (20: 
158-74), Gray and Monroe (23), Celestine (12), Fried- 
man and Nemzek (15), and Anderson (2: 217-71) have 
identified many facts concerning reading interests and 
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preferences of which the following are highly signifi- 
cant. 

1. Of large importance are the trends revealed by 
studies of the extent to which children read: (a) The 
percentage of pupils who read books independently 
increases rapidly during the early, middle, and upper 
grades and remains relatively high on the average, 
but not uniformly so in different schools, during the 
secondary-school period. (b) The average number of 
books read independently varies from 10 to 20 in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. During the succeed- 
ing grades two distinct tendencies appear. In some 
Schools a high average is maintained; in other schools, 
the number of books read on the average decreases 
notably. The latter trend is often attributed to dis- 
tractions, to the increasing demands made by daily 
assignments on high-school pupils, and to the greater 
prominence of other interests. 

2. Concerning newspaper and magazine reading, the 
findings indicate that a large percentage of children 
above the third grade who have an opportunity to do so 
look at and read the former and, to a lesser extent, the 
latter. In the middle and upper grades the percentage 
of children who read newspapers and magazines 
regularly continues to increase. In some high schools 
studied practically all pupils reported that they en- 
gaged regularly in newspaper or magazine reading, or 
both. In other schools the findings were very dis- 
appointing. According to Levi (39), the tenth grade 
ranks lower than any other secondary-school grade in 
newspaper reading and in interest in current events. 
These findings, as well as those referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, indicate that the secondary-school 
years form a critical period in respect to the reading 
habits of many young people. They show too that 
these schools face challenging reading problems which 
as yet have not been satisfactorily solved. 

3. The results of published studies are in fair agree- 
ment concerning the general types of material pre- 
ferred by children and Young people. (a) Pupils in 
both elementary and secondary schools read more 
fiction than any other type of material and like it 
better. When interest in juvenile fiction declines, pupils 
often fail to do additional reading because the home, 
the school, and the library fail to provide appropriate 
materials or to arouse new and compelling interests. 
(b) Children and young people select for recreational 
reading a relatively small number of factual or in- 
formational books. Various investigators report that 
pupils enjoy and read eagerly informational material 
that is simply and attractively written. As a result of 
the increasing attention given to the preparation of in- 
formational books for children, the amount of such 
reading has increased slowly but steadily during recent 
years. (c) Pupils at all age levels with but rare ex- 
ceptions prefer prose to poetry. The reasons offered 
for not liking poetry usually attach to particular 
poems. Furthermore, some evidence has appeared 
Which supports the contention that the prevailing dis- 
like for poetry among children is due in part to the 
poems taught and the methods of instruction used. 

4. The outstanding fact about the reading prefer- 
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ences of children is that they differ Widely at each 
grade and age level. Such differences can Teadily be 
explained by the fact that the interests of boys and girls 
differ to a greater or less extent with mental age, 
brightness, reading achievement, home environment, 
and previous experiences. It follows that a wide Tange 
of reading materials must be available at any grade 
level in order to provide adequately for the reading 
interests of all members of a group. 

5. Although the reading interests of pupils differ 
widely at the respective grade levels, certain interests 
are more characteristic of pupils in some grades than 
in others. For example, Celestine (12) found that 
children in the earliest grades were in general interested 
in animal stories, stories of children and familiar ex- 
perience, nature stories of the fanciful type, and the 
Simpler fairy tales. Between the ages of 8 and 10 
animal stories of a realistic nature, stories of home 
and school life, of children in other lands, and of ad- 
Venture, as expressed in the Boy Scout Series, become 
increasingly popular. During the period from 10 to 
12, Lazar (37) found that the following elements made 
a general appeal: action, adventure, animal life and 
nature, child life, excitement, humor-mischief, thrills, 
mystery, realism, sportsmanship and bravery, suspense, 
Between 12 and 15, broader interests are exhibited by 
boys and girls in their social and natural environment; 
history, biography and adventure become increasingly 
interesting; books and articles on hobbies, how to make 
things, and specialized interests are read widely; further- 
more, fiction of the sensational and mystery types is 
Very popular. Such findings indicate that the interests 
of children change with increasing age and maturity. 
A more detailed analysis of published evidence shows 
that reading interests at any one level merge gradually 
into those of another, varying with such factors as 
mental age, sex, background of experience, home influ- 
ence, and availability of materials. 

6. Comparisons of the reading interests of boys and 
girls reveal few significant differences in the primary 
grades. Between 10 and 13 years of age, howd 
striking differences appear. Boys become Incr Rs 
interested in accounts of sports, adventure, War, ed 
scouting whereas girls become increasingly Ho 
in stories of home and school life, fairy stories, an f 
love stories. By the age of 15, reading inte 
both sexes are more or less definitely established. fi 
indicated by the results of various studies, boys pre d 
newspapers and current events, accounts of sports, a 
materials relating to topics of special interest in hs 
field of vocational activities. Girls express ee 
preference for biography, books of humor, the a il 
tion type of magazine, and poetry. In considering 5 
interests of either boys or girls, those that are oT 
to both sexes must be kept clearly in mind. Hie 

7. Children's interests in reading the cor an 
caused deep concern during recent years. Wi al es 0! 
Coomer summarized the findings of several a i) 
this problem as follows; “Reading the comic ole 
leisure pursuit which attains high favor EA iddle 
dren in the primary grades. Throughout lt hi 
grades this interest persists. And, in the Juni 
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school, children continue to turn to comic magazines 
with great but slightly decreased interest. There is, 
however, no decrease at this time in the popularity of 
the comic strip” (79: 352). The view now adopted 
by many investigators is that the reading of comics is 
not 2 inatter of grave concern if a child has acquired 
well-balanced reading interests and tastes. The tend- 
ency to read nothing but comics calls for careful study 
and vigorous effort on the part of teachers and 
parents. 

8. Comparisons of the reading interests of children of 
varying levels of intelligence also reveal significant 
differences. Green (24) found, for example, that pupils 
of low mental ability “preferred children as characters 
in their stories, read less current news, and less about 
specialized interests than those having high intelli- 
gence.” She also found more chronic readers of 
“series" books among the former. Terman and Lima 
(63) reported that gifted children read more “science, 
history, biography, travel, folk-tales, nature and ani- 
mal stories, informational fiction, poetry, drama, and 
encyclopedias” and less “emotional fiction and stories 
of adventure and mystery.” In a study extending over 
a number of years, Witty and Lehman (80) found no 
evidence of a peak in reading interest at about fifteen 
years of age as reported in some schools. Their data 
showed that gifted girls read more than gifted boys 
although the latter read more magazines and news- 
papers. 

9. Throughout the last three decades, the results of 
studies of what pupils read independently have been 
disappointing when the quality and literary merit of 
the material are considered. This is true even in the 
case of college graduates. The excessive reading of 
comic strips and books of questionable quality and the 
decided preference of youth for cheap and lurid types 
of literature illustrate a trend which presents a real 
challenge to teachers, librarians, and parents. 

10. As a result of a study extending over a decade or 
more, Rasche (51) reached the conclusion that the 
chief improvement made in the reading interests of 
young people had been among those who had learned 
to read with reasonable ease and understanding. He 
pointed out the urgent need of vigorous effort in the 
future to improve the attainments of poor readers, to 
provide simple materials that relate to their interests, 
and to stimulate desirable motives for reading. 

FACTORS AND CONDITIONS THAT INFLUENCE READING 
INTERESTS. Studies of reading interests and prefer- 
ences have been supplemented by many investigations 
which throw light on the factors and conditions that 
promote or modify them. The results of these studies 
are very encouraging in that they show clearly that 
reading interests are influenced by many factors and 
conditions over which the school or home can exercise 
control. 

1. Experiments carried on by Bamberger (3) indi- 
cated clearly that the physical make-up of books influ- 
ences the choices of primary-grade pupils. In general 
books possessing the following characteristics were 
preferred: size—7% inches long by 5 inches wide by 1 
inch thick; colors—blue, red, and yellow; many illus- 
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trations with crude and clementary colors, "having a 
high degree of saturation and a great deal of bright- 
ness”; pictures with story-telling qualities; wide mar- 
gins, at least an inch in width. Some of these conclu- 
sions are tentative and require further experimentation 
for verification. The results suggest a type of con- 
sideration that is very important and that is receiving 
increasing attention. 

2. Personal experience and experiments show clearly 
that teachers’ preferences influence pupils" choices to a 
significant extent. In a study including 73 classes dis- 
tributed from the third to the eighth grade inclusive, 
Wightman (78) found that “the book the teacher most 
preferred and was enthusiastic over was pretty gen- 
erally the one the class preferred." According to 
Wightman, the lesson taught by these findings “is that 
interest and inspiration are contagious, and are essen- 
tial if the great majority of public school children ever 
form a love for reading." 

3. In an experiment among seventh-grade pupils 
Green (24) found that participation in developing stand- 
ards for use in selecting books to read definitely in- 
fluenced the choice of books read later. She attributed 
this to standards being developed by the experience 
which continued to function in the free choices of pupils. 
Although the evidence presented is not conclusive, it 
suggests the possibility of directing preferences through 
carefully planned training and guidance. 

4. The comparative study of magazines has been 
found by Barnes (4) to be helpful in providing critical 
knowledge of the relative merits of different types of 
magazines and in developing acceptable standards for 
the selection of periodical literature. 

5. A free reading program, as contrasted with a 
prescribed program, is, according to LaBrant (36), of 
great value in secondary schools in broadening the 
experiences and reading interests of pupils. This was 
particularly true when the guidance provided devel- 
oped certain criteria relating to reading. 

6. In a study made in Minneapolis by Cutright and 
Brueckner (13) it was found that, all other things being 
equal, availability of books, as measured by distance of 
a school from a library, is a vital factor in promoting 
reading interests. In a comparative study of the 
leisure-time book-reading of Illinois and Georgia high- 
school students, Punke (49) also found that availability 
of reading materials was a significant factor. These 
findings harmonize with the results of studies of 
accessibility at more mature levels. 

J. The study by Cutright and Brueckner showed also 
that mere accessibility is no guarantee that pupils are 
interested in or engage in recreational reading. “The 
necessity and the importance of a constructive attack 
on the program in recreational reading are emphasized 
by the results of this investigation” (13: 137). 

8. Various studies at both the elementary- and the 
secondary-school levels provide conclusive evidence 
that difficulty of comprehension vitally affects the 
child’s interest in what is read. Books that are within 
the pupil's grasp are discussed more freely, are com- 
pleted in a larger percentage Of cases, and serve more 
frequently as a point of departure for additional read- 
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ing than is true if the material cannot be understood 
readily by the pupil. 

9. Jordan (32) secured evidence which justified the 
conclusion that the popularity of fiction was due in part 
“‘to the greater development and patronage of the mov- 
ing picture.” A year later Walter (75) secured evi- 
dence that motion pictures aid materially in shaping 
the reading interests and tastes of girls. Subsequent 
studies have confirmed these early findings and show 
clearly that those who attend movies the most usually 
read the larger number of books. In the judgment of 
some this is due to the fact that one who has broad 
interests will seek the companionship of books and go 
to the movies to satisfy them. There is much evidence, 
however, to support the view that movies also help to 
arouse interests which are later satisfied through 
reading. 

10. In a compartive study of the reading interests of 
high-school pupils in Ilinois and Georgia, Punke (49) 
found that the pupils who had radios in the home re- 
ported more leisure reading than did others. “How- 
ever, there seems to be some competition for time, 
particularly among Illinois students, between the radio 
and the newspaper.” The amount of homework as- 
signed did not seem to influence the amount of leisure- 
time book reading done. 

‘The studies to which reference has been made in this 
section relate to some of the most important problems 
faced today in teaching reading. Because of the large 
place which reading holds in the life of most youth, it 
is important that research continue in this field until 
far more is known concerning their reading interests 
and preferences and the factors and conditions that 
influence them. In addition, continued experimenta- 
tion is necessary to refine techniques now available, 
and to develop new ones for use in stimulating and 
directing the reading interests of pupils representing 
different intelligence levels and home influences. 

Hygiene of reading. Problems relating to the hy- 
giene of reading have commanded the attention of 
investigators for more than fifty years. Among the 
problems studied are those relating to style of type, 
legibility of different letters, length of line, regularity 
in length of line, distance between the lines (leading), 
size of type, color of type, color and texture of the 
paper, amount of illumination, and length of time one 
can read before visual fatigue or inefficiency develops. 
Of these problems those relating to size of type, legi- 
bility of different letters, length of line, color of paper, 
and illumination have been studied most widely. 

RESULTS OF EARLIER STUDIES. In 1925 a critical 
summary (20: 191-203) of studies relating to the hy- 
gienic requirements of printed materials led to the 
following conclusions: “For purposes of legibility, 
reading material should be printed in black on white 
lossless paper in a plain style of type. The lines 
should be about ninety millimeters in length” (20: 
202-03). Some evidence was presented which indi- 
cated that a slightly longer line could be used without 
reducing the reader’s efficiency. It was also empha- 
sized that “the left-hand margin should be regular, 
except for paragraph indentations.” No conclusive 
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evidence was secured concerning the Character of the 
right-hand margin. Leading was found to be i 
tant, although the most appropriate amounts for difer. 
ent sizes of type had not been determined. Some of 
the investigators, such as Huey and Shaw, believed 
that leading could be sacrificed if necessary for larger 
type. 

Size of type was recognized as one of the most im 
portant factors determining legibility. Its significance 
was emphasized by the findings of Griffing and Fran 
(26), who maintained that fatigue increased rapidly as 
the size of type decreased. On the other hand, eye 
movement studies by Judd (35) and by Gilliland (18) 
showed that in the case of mature readers rate of read. 
ing and eye-movement habits are little affected when 
the type is varied in size within fairly wide limits, 
Nevertheless, investigators favored somewhat univer- 
sally the use of relatively large type for the first four 
grades. All the evidence available indicated that 
Shaw’s recommendations (58) concerning the heights 
and leadings could be followed safely: first grade, 
2.6 mm (width of leading, 4.5 mm); second and third 
grades, 2 mm (width of leading, 4.0 mm); fourth 
grade, 1.8 mm (width of leading, 3.6 mm). “The 
vertical strokes of letters should be thick enough to 
stand out clearly and distinctly.” Concerning those 
factors on which no objective data were available, it 
Was proposed that the recommendations of expert 
printers be followed. 

The need of additional research was emphasized in 
connection with every factor studied. In order to 
determine, for example, the effect of style of type on 
legibility all other characteristics of printed material 
should be held constant more effectively than has been 
true in earlier studies. Furthermore, the need for the 
development and use of accurate methods of measut- 
ing eyestrain or fatigue in reading was recognized 
clearly. “Because of the large number of eye-defects 
among school children, it is very important that de- 
batable issues be studied in detail with respect to both 
normal and abnormal vision” (20: 203). Ele 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. Since 1925, investigations 
have centered largely on eight problems. Furthermore, 
comprehensive summaries of years of research Le 
to the hygiene of reading have been published by Pater 
son and Tinker (46) and by Luckiesh and Moss ’ 
In the paragraphs that follow the findings of ) 
sentative studies will be cited, supplemented by 0 
clusions reached in summaries of related research. % 

1. The first problem to be discussed relates a gq 
color of the paper. Taylor (62), Holmes (30), 8 
Paterson and Tinker (45) secured evidence SU white 
earlier findings to the effect that black print tn 
background is more legible than any other com a a 
involved in their experiments, including white vo the 
a black background. This finding is supported i 
summaries of Paterson and Tinker (46) and of Lu can 
and Moss (40). The former point out also hraL to 
bining print and background “care must be 
produce a printing arrangement which Shows a 
mum brightness contrast between print an 
ground” (46: 153). 


back 
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2. Concerning the surface and tint of the paper, 
Stanton and Burtt (59) found that they did not influ- 
ence speed of reading appreciably. Webster and Tinker 
(16), experimenting with eggshell, artisan-enamel, and 
flint-enamel paper stock, failed to find any “differential 
effect” during short reading periods. Both summaries 
agree with this conclusion. The fact is recognized 
that different results might have been obtained if 
measures had been secured during longer reading 
periods. Paterson and Tinker (46) advised the use of 
dull paper finish on all but short units of material “to 
meet the opinions and prejudices of the overwhelming 
majority of readers who believe that dull-finish paper 
greatly promotes legibility" (46: 154). 

3. Gates (17) secured evidence from first-grade 
pupils concerning length of line which showed that 
lines 105 mm in length were read more rapidly than 
lines that were cither 70 mm or 155 mm in length. 
He concluded, however, that further research is essen- 
tial before standards can be adopted as valid. Pater- 
son and Tinker pointed out that recommendations 
concerning line lengths “must necessarily be limited to 
particular type sizes and amounts of leading.” For 
10-point type set solid, for example, “line lengths be- 
tween 17 and 28 picas are equally legible, whereas 
shorter or longer line widths are undesirable” (46: 148). 
Their studies also showed that readers prefer lines of 
moderate length. Luckiesh and Moss found that “the 
readability of 10-point Textype with 2 points of lead- 
ing diminishes as the length of line is increased from 
13 to about 21 picas” (40: 203). These findings tend 
to emphasize the value of shorter as contrasted with 
longer lines. Whether the difference in the findings of 
these two groups of investigators is due to variations 
in the style of type used, the measure of readability or 
visibility used, or some other factor is not clear. It is 
Obvious, however, that further investigation is essential 
before final conclusions can be reached concerning the 
most effective line length when different styles of type 
and amounts of leading are used. 

4. Size of type has been studied with special refer- 
ence to its effect on speed of reading. Buckingham (8) 
reported data which showed that 12-point type ranked 
first, 14- and 18-point type ranked second, and 24-point 
type ranked third when read by first-grade children. 
Alderman (1) presented materials printed in 8-, 10-, 
12-, and 14-point type to pupils in grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive. He found that the smaller type was read more 
rapidly in both the upper and lower grades. This was 
true also for pupils of different intelligence levels. On 
the basis of evidence secured through the Betts tele- 
binoculars he concluded that all who have eyes good 
enough to engage successfully in schoolwork in general 
read the smaller type more rapidly than the larger 
type. Unfortunately, the tests given were of short 
duration and failed to consider the factor of fatigue. 
Furthermore, the influence of size of type on accuracy 
of word recognition in the early stages of learning to 
read was not studied. 

As a result of elaborate studies, Paterson and Tinker 
concluded that recommendations concerning type size 
are hazardous. “It is difficult if not impossible to 


determine the effect of type size on speed of reading 
without controlling or varying line width and leading. 
The problem is further complicated by the fact that 
there is probably an optimal line width and an optimal 
amount of leading for cach type size" (46: 148). In 
the light of the findings of Alderman and others, it 
would appear that type size varies also with visual effi 
ciency and reading maturity. For a line width of about 
19 picas (slightly over three inches) set solid, Paterson 
and Tinker state that “11-point type scems to be better 
than larger or smaller type sizes. Readers [adult] 
also definitely favor 1l-point type" (46: 148). The 
complexity of the problem is further emphasized by 
Luckiesh and Moss (40), who present evidence which 
indicates that the optimum size of type varies with 
distance from the eye, the length of the reading period, 
and the degree of illumination. Obviously, much addi- 
tional research is essential before scientific standards 
which give due consideration to all the variables in- 
volved can be established. (The reader may be 
interested to know that this type is 8-point.) 

5. The legibility of different type faces has been 
studied at great length. Webster and Tinker (76) de- 
termined by the distance method the relative legibility 
of ten type faces and found that the American type- 
writer face was the most legible of those studied. 
These findings differ significantly from those of pre- 
vious studies in which legibility was measured in terms 
of speed of reading. Greene (25) compared the speed 
and accuracy of reading Ionic Linotype and American 
typewritten material when 7- and 10-point type were 
used. The records showed only slight differences, 
superiority varying with the type used. Tinker (67) 
found that old-style numerals are somewhat more 
legible than modern-style numerals when printed in 
isolation and much more legible when printed in 
groups. Such findings, while suggestive, have only 
limited value. ‘The whole problem of the legibility of 
different type faces should be attacked as a unit if 
accurate comparisons are to be made. 

The studies of Paterson and Tinker led to the conclu- 
sion (a) that any modern type face may be used since 
they are equally legible, (b) that “readers prefer a 
modern type face that appears to border on boldface,” 
(c) that “American Typewriter type definitely retards 
speed,” (d) that “Old English type (Cloisture Black) seri- 
ously slows down reading speed” (45:146-47). Luckiesh 
and Moss (40) agree that the readability of many of the 
types now used widely can be increased by augmenting 
their boldness. They maintain also that the value of 
modifying the commonly used type faces is far less 
than identifying and using optimum degrees of 
boldness. 

6. In their study of type form, Paterson and Tinker 
found that although italics can be read about as fast as 
lower case their use should be restricted to very Short 
passages because readers “believe that reading italics 
is accompanied by eye-strain.” Furthermore, mate- 
rials “set in all capitals is read much more slowly than 
material set in lower case.” Readers also decidedly 
favor lower-case printing. “Boldface printing neither 
slows down nor speeds up reading rate. Yet readers 
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7. Concerning the amount of light essential for effec- 
tive and comfortable vision, Tinker (70) concluded 
after reviewing all the evidence available that the criti- 
cal level for reading for adults is “between 3 and 4 foot- 
candles” and for children is “4 to 6 candles.” To pro- 
vide a margin of safety he recommended that no read- 
ing should be done with less than 5 foot-candles of 
light. In schoolrooms, the minimum “should probably 
not be less than about 10 foot-candles”; in sight-saving 
classes, “the brightness should probably be 20 to 25 
foot-candles.” Luckiesh and Moss place the standards 
much higher, designating 10 to 20 candles “for ordi- 
nary reading” (40: 330). In a recent review of 30 sci- 
entific studies and reports, Tinker concluded that the 
tendency “seems to be to specify as high intensities as 
the traffic will stand” (71: 973). He maintains that in 
the light of all the evidence available the standards 
which he proposed earlier are adequate. Obviously, 
this problem merits further study. 

8. One of the most comprehensive studies of recent 
Years relating to the hygiene of reading was reported in 
1947 by Carmichael and Dearborn (11). It was con- 
cerned specifically with the length of time that adults 
Can read continuously without decreasing their effi- 
ciency. At the end of six hours photographic records 
of eye movements and electro-oculograms revealed 
little, if any, evidence of fatigue or deficiency. 

The studies made during recent years have con- 
tributed definitely to an understanding of the hygiene 
of reading. In many respects, confidence in traditional 
standards has been shaken. Wide differences in the 
findings and recommendations of investigators indicate 
that precise standards have not been established in 
many areas. Asin 1925, the need is urgent for better 
controlled studies and for the development and use of 
techniques which determine the effect of different fac- 
tors and arrangements on fatigue or discomfort in 
reading. 

WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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READING—IIU. TEACHING OF READING. 
Research in the teaching of reading relates to all mat- 
ters of school and class organization, curricular and in- 
structional materials, and procedures which are directly 
concerned with teaching children and adults to read 
and with promoting development in and through read- 
ing. In former decades such matters were referred to 
as “the pedagogy of reading.” During the last bhalf- 
century more than a thousand scientific studies relating 
specifically to various issues in this field have been pub- 
lished. For the purpose of this discussion they have 
been grouped under the following headings: reading 
readiness; aims, organization, and time allotment; 
nature, content, and grade placement of reading mate- 
rials; methods of teaching reading; reading in the con- 
tent fields; and diagnosis and remedial teaching. 

Reading readiness. As early as 1925 the National 
Committee on Reading (89) gave explicit recognition to 
the fact that not all pupils who enter the first grade are 
equally ready for reading. It also emphasized the im- 
portance of training and experience that prepare for 
Teading and identified, largely on the basis of observa- 
tion and expert opinion, a series of requisites for begin- 
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ning reading. Since the publication of the Committee’s 
report intensive studies have been made of many issues 
relating to reading readiness. The earliest of these in- 
vestigations emphasized the importance of better prepa- 
ration for reading by calling attention to the surpris- 
ingly large percentage of nonpromotions at the end of 
the first grade due to failure of pupils to make satis- 
factory progress in reading. 

FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE READING READINESS. In 
efforts to determine the causes of failure in first-grade 
reading, investigators gave attention to the factors that 
influence reading readiness, As early as 1925, Arthur 
(3) studied the progress of 171 first-grade children and 
reached the conclusion that mental age is a very signifi- 
cant factor in reading achievement. Studies by Mc- 
Laughlin (78) in Los Angeles and San Diego also sup- 
Plied evidence that many first-grade pupils assigned to 
reading classes in those cities were mentally so imma- 
ture that they were unable to learn to read successfully. 
Scores of studies during the last two decades have 
sought to determine more fully the extent to which 
mental ability influences progress in reading. They 
have also explored other possible factors that contri- 
bute to reading readiness. 

In 1936 and again in 1939, Harrison (56) summa- 
rized available evidence Concerning the factors in- 
volved in reading readiness, using both the results of 
scientific studies and expert opinion. The factors 
identified were classified under three headings: “intel- 
lectual development,” “physical development,” and 
“personal development.” Intellectual development in- 
cluded “inner maturation” as indicated by mental age, 
ability to perceive likenesses and differences, ability to 
remember word forms, memory span of ideas, ability 
to do abstract thinking, and ability to correlate abstrac- 
tions with definite modes of response. The fact was 
recognized that intellectual development was greatly 
influenced by experience and training received cither 
in the home or at school. Physical development in- 
cluded such items as chronological age, cerebral domi- 
nance, general health, and the condition and function- 
ing of speech organs, the eyes, and the ears, Personal 
development included emotional stability, adjustnent 
to the school situation as evidenced by responsiveness, 
desirable attitudes toward reading classmates, teacher, 
and self, and, in addition, good work habits. Obviously, 
many factors influence a child’s readiness for and 
Progress in reading. This conclusion is supported by 
the results of similar summaries by Betts (7) and Witty 
and Kofel (127) and by the results of more recent in- 
vestigations. 


TIME WHEN READING SHOULD BEGIN. With respect to 
chronological age, the evidence indicates that, as a rule, 
children should be at least six years old before attempt. 
ing to learn to read. A study by Thomson (114), for 
example, extending over a period of four years, sup- 
plied clear evidence that children younger than six did 
not make as rapid progress in reading or develop a 
liking for it as much as children who averaged some- 
what older. Interesting as these findings are, chrono- 
logical age has not proved to be a completely reliable 
index of readiness for reading. As a result, many in- 
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vestigators have sought to determine the time for be 
ginning reading in terms of mental age, 

In 1929, Raybold (96) found that pupils With 2 mes. 
tal age of 76 months made more rapid Progress is 
learning to read than those who were less mature. The 
investigators suggested, however, that further Tesearch 
Was necessary to determine whether reading Could be 
taught successfully to a less mature group. Tee 
years later, Morphett and Washburne (85) compared 
the progress of first-grade pupils of different Chrono 
logical and mental ages in vocabulary mastery, oral 
reading, and general reading progress, and concluded 
that a mental age of 6Vs years is the optimum time a 
Which to begin reading. They found, however, that 
some pupils between the mental ages of 6 and 6% 
years made satisfactory progress. 

As a result of a critical analysis of ninety-three scien 
tific studies, articles and reports, Witty and Kofel (121) 
concluded in 1936 that reading should be delayed 
“until children’s background of experience and mental 
growth enable them to find meaning in the tasks pre- 
sented to them; and until this process of maturation 
has engendered a condition in which reversals are few 
and perception of words and other meaningful units is 
possible.” They implied that reading should be post- 
poned for most children until they are about cight or 
nine years of age, although they recognized that some 
“will turn spontaneously, joyfully, and successfully to 
reading in Grade I (or earlier)” (127: 412-13). 

As a result of a detailed study, Gates and Bond (38) 
found that the relationship between some of the factors 
studied, such as naming letters, matching words, recog- 
nizing ability, and phonetic aptitude, and progress in 
learning to read was by no means invariable, 
findings indicate rather that reading readiness is not 
determined uniformly by the presence of certain atti- 
tudes Or attainments but is the result of combinations 
of factors that differ somewbat in individual cases. 
Furthermore, the data secured showed that physiolog 
cal handicaps, especially sensory, may interfere The 
progress in reading at any stage of development, 
remedy in such cases lies, in part at least, in the “cor 
rection of the difficulties or adjustments to the প্ৰ 
than merely waiting for time to cure them' he 

In a subsequent study, Gates (33) secured HE all 
that beginning reading need not be postponed of age" 
children until they are “eight or nine years indi 
By employing modern methods well adapted to E 
vidual differences, he found that reasonable POE 
learning to read can be made by most first-grade P 
He concluded, therefore, that “statements be in- 
the necessary mental age at which a pupil can oe | 
trusted to learn to read are meaningless. Thor 
learning fo read under one program or with eof | 
employed by one teacher may be entirely Gr } 
from that required under other mental 
506). Gates does not assume, however, that eg | 
age is not a factor of significance in reading 2 i 
neither does he oppose the plan “of attemplirt ys } 
termine the mental-age level or other characters © 
the pupil needed for making a 


reading" (33: 507). His fiindings emphasize the impor 
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tance of studying these factors in relation to the nature 
of the program followed in teaching beginning reading. 

The conclusions of Gates are supported also by the 
findings of Betts (7) as a result of a detailed analysis of 
eighty scicntific studies and discussions of factors in 
reading readiness. He found that these factors form 
a “compound.” “When a given element is missing or 
lacking in potency, the other elements take on different 
characteristics. For example, mental immaturity or a 
sensory defect may limit a child's possibilities of profit- 
ing from cither direct or vicarious experience. Since 
not all children profit equally from a given quality and 
quantity of teaching, learning is differentiated. The 
problem then becomes one of planning instruction, dif- 
ferentiated in terms of capabilities, interests, and 
needs" (7: 226). 

EFFECT oF SPECIFIC TRAINING. The effect of prelim- 
inary training and experience on subsequent progress in 
reading has been studied by various investigators. Tee- 
garden (113), for example, compared progress in read- 
ing in the first grade on the part of children of the 
middle and industrial classes who had received kinder- 
garten training with those who had not. She found 
that those with kindergarten training made satisfactory 
progress in reading in far larger proportion than the 
children without such training. They also showed less 
tendency to reverse and confuse letters. In a recent 
controlled study Scott (102) found that membership in 
the readiness classes was more effective in preparing 
for reading than either kindergarten attendance or no 
preparatory work. 

Peterson (92) used the results of reading-readiness 
tests and other types of information in classifying first- 
Erade pupils into “ready to read" and “transition” 
Broups. The latter group was given special training 
Which aimed to prepare them for reading. The rapid 
progress made in reading during the remainder of the 
year led Peterson to conclude that the orientation pro- 
Bram had been very successful. Woods (129) also se- 
cured evidence of the value of so-called transition 
rooms in which training and experience that prepare 
for reading were provided. She was inclined to believe, 
however, that the findings obscured the real need, 
which in her judgment is the postponement of reading. 
In the light of the facts presented earlier, her hypothesis 
may be questioned. 

Waters (125) studied the types of experiences that 
Pupils should have in order to read and understand the 
content of the readers used in the first grade. She 
then provided in the kindergarten types of experiences 
in which the pupils were deficient and found that an 
experimental group made far more rapid progress in 
reading during the first grade than a control group 
which had not had similar experiences. st 
y ie) (30) secured evidence which 2 that care- 
ully directed language training in the kindergarten 
among children with foreign-language handicaps re- 
sulted in greatly reducing the number of failures in the 
first grade and in increasing the rate of progress as 
compared with the progress of a control group which 
received no such training. রা 

The foregoing evidence supports the views of Har- 
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ison ($6) and others to the effect that children who do 


kindergartens and first grades may do much to stimu- 


various tests showed that the mental test provided the 
best single means of predicting reading achievement. 

Stimulated by such findings as those of Deputy, a 
number of investigators have attempted to 
rending-readiness tests. For example, Lee, Clark, and 
Lee (71) prepared a test which according to their data 


physical and social maturity, these devices [reading- 
readiness tests] appear very helpful in determining 
when children should begin to receive reading instruc- 
tion" (127: 413). These conclusions have been supple- 


much more in the first-grade curriculum than reading, 
and there is much more in reading ability than will be 


These conclusions are supported by the results of many 
other investigations. 

Some of the evidence available indicates that a well- 
conceived reading-readiness test has greater predictive 
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power than an intelligence test, although the difference 
is slight. Whereas the results of studies of the relative 
merits of different reading-readiness tests indicate that 
some of them rank higher than others in predicting 
later progress in reading, final conclusions cannot be 
drawn until more extended studies have been made. 
According to Kopel (67), who reviewed critically 114 
pertinent studies, the following types of information 
are essential in determining the reading readiness of a 
pupil: intelligence-test score; reading-readiness test 
data; performance in informal reading activities; 
health and physical status; emotional and social devel- 
opment; language usage; and experiential background. 

The fact was emphasized by certain investigators 
that reading-readiness tests differ in predictive value 
for individual schools and pupils. Petty (93), for ex- 
ample, pointed out that such factors as home, social, 
health, and disciplinary or personality problems might 
outweigh the influence of certain other factors that cor- 
relate highly in general with success in learning to read. 
Again, Gates, Bond, and Russell (36) emphasized that 
to “the extent that the teacher's methods influence the 
pupil’s techniques of learning, they also affect the pre- 
dictive value of tests. Thus, if a teacher effectively 
emphasizes early phonétic attack, tests of blending, 
rhyming, etc., are likely to give higher correlations 
with reading progress in her class than in the class of a 
teacher who places less emphasis on the phonetic ap- 
proach” (36: 52-53). ‘Thus step by step various facts 
and conditions that must be considered in determining 
the predictive value of reading-readiness tests are being 
identified, 

‘The foregoing summary indicates that real progress 
has been made in understanding the factors and condi- 
tions that influence reading readiness and in developing 
measures that predict success in learning to read. With 
the facts now available it should be possible to carry 
On studies in the future that will be very productive in 
clarifying thinking concerning the requisites for learn- 
ing to read, in developing tests that will reveal the 
extent of a pupil’s readiness for reading, and in modify- 
ing teaching during the prereading period in order to 
promote with increased effectiveness the types of de- 
velopment that prepare for reading. 

Aims, organization, and time allotment. As. Im- 
pressive evidence has been secured by Smith (108) to 
the effect that the purposes of reading among adults, 
and the corresponding aims of teaching reading in 
schools, have varied from time to time with changes in 
the dominant interests, ideals, and aspirations of the, 
citizens of this country. During early colonial davs, 
for example, the aims of teaching reading were dictated 
by the religious motives of people. With the birth of 
the nation in 1776, the major aim of the state was to 
promote solidarity and national unity. Accordingly, 
radical changes occurred in the content of readers. 
Furthermore, increased emphasis was given to decla- 
mation and to the improvement of enunciation and 
pronunciation. 

By 1825, both educators and national leaders began 
to emphasize the need of preparing the great mass of 
people to discharge their civic responsibilities more in- 
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telligently. In harmony with this point of View, one of 
the dominant aims of the reading period was to x. 
quaint pupils with the world in which they lived and 
to inculcate moral and civic ideals, From 1890 uw 
1910 the literary ideal dominated both the Content and 
methods of teaching reading. More recently, large 
emphasis has been placed on the development of com- 
petence in silent reading and ability to use j 
effectively in serving various personal and Social ends, 
It follows that statements concerning the aims of teach. 
ing reading must always be interpreted in view of the 
historical period to which they apply. 

Although the aims of teaching reading have been 
discussed widely during the last few decades, few 
scientific studies have been made of the relative promi- 
nence of different aims at given times. The aims that 
prevailed three decades ago, however, are well repre- 
sented by the results of two studies. One by Gray 
(46: 340) reports as follows the “most desirable results 
or outcomes of the teaching of reading” in elementary 
schools as reported by 715 teachers in a large city: 


PER CENT OF 

TEACHERS 

REPORTING 
Appreciation of good literature 68 
Ability to comprehend 64 
To secure information 40 
Improvement in oral-reading ability 38 
Enlargement of vocabulary 24 
Mastery of the mechanics of reading 15 
‘Training for leisure 15 
Improvement in oral and written English 14 
Improvement in study habits 10 
Development of general mental qualities 7 


Ability to reproduce and utilize materials 

read 
Moral training 6 
Use of books 3 


A study made in 1922 by Reinoehl (97) was based 
on an analysis of the aims and content of reading In- 
struction as given in 44 state courses of study for রী 
schools. The aims which appeared most frequent'y 
were not materially different from those listed Bho 
However, such aims as “intelligent interpretation’ 27 
“power of discriminative reading” received a major em: 
phasis. In general, the aims that stood oi 
prominently in the studies by Gray and by Rel bene 
were “appreciation of good literature," “comE SE 
sion” and “intelligent interpretation,” eT সি) 
reading,” and a “mastery of the mechanics of Tea an ৰ 
The results of such studies have serious limita A 
‘They indicate primarily what teachers of fetcd hs 
literature have emphasized in the past and wha They 
appeared most frequently in courses of study. SE 
summarize prevailing viewpoints rather than 8 ding 
determine the most valuable aims of teaching re 
at particular times. 

During the last two decades, 
reading have been defined largely 
analyses and judgments by experts. 


the aims of teaching 
on the basis 0 
For example, the 
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National Committee on Reading (89) adopted in 1925 
the following objectives of teaching reading: to provide 
“rich and varied experiences"; to promote “strong 
motives for and permanent interests in reading"; and 
to develop “desirable reading attitudes, habits and 
skills." Similar analyses have been made by subse- 
quent committees which reported their recommenda- 
tions in 1936 (90), 1940 (50), and 1948 (88). The 
frequent preparation of such reports doubtless accounts 
in large measure for the absence of a larger number 
of objective studies since 1922. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN READING. As 
the scientific study of reading has gone forward various 
efforts have been made to develop valid reading pro- 
Erams on the basis of the results achieved. The 
product of such efforts is exemplified in reports of 
national committees on reading in 1925 (89) and 1936 
(90). The steps taken involved (a) a critical survey 
and appraisal of the studies which throw light on the 
nature of reading, the general course of its develop- 
ment, and the factors that influence growth at each 
level of advancement; (b) deliberate study to deter- 
mine the implications of the findings as to the nature 
of the reading program; (c) the organization of a read- 
ing program that harmonizes with pertinent facts about 
child development and growth in reading. The value 
of the resulting proposals depends in large measure 
upon the adequacy of the scientific evidence available 
and the efficiency with which it was analyzed and 
Interpreted. 

The most elaborate effort (48) made thus far to iden- 
tify the broad features of a reading program on the 
basis of scientific studies was reported in 1939. The 
results of numerous investigations relating to growth of 
attitudes and traits, of children’s interests in reading, 
and of growth in specific phases of reading were 
studied with care. The facts identified justified three 
Eeneral conclusions: first, pupils pass through various 
Phases of development on their way to maturity in 
reading; second, the rate of progress varies widely 
Among individuals; and third, individual variations at 
2 given grade level are due to such factors as the 
learner's general stage of development, his interest in 
reading, his attainment and difficulties in reading, his 
ability to learn, his nationality and background, and 
the amount and effectiveness of the stimulation and 
uidance that he receives. 

Further analysis of the data showed that, whereas 
frowth in reading interests and skills is continuous, a 


program of reading instruction can be Organized to 
advantage in terms of five broad stages of develop- 
ment: (a) the stage at which readiness for reading is 
attained; (b) the initial stage in learning to read; (ce) 
the stage of rapid progress in fundamental reading 
attitudes and habits; (d) the stage at which experience 
is extended rapidly and increased power, efficiency, and 
excellence are attained; (¢) the stage at which reading 
interests, habits, and tastes are refined. 

The fact merits emphasis thaf the foregoing stages 
are not sharply differentiated one from the other. They 
merely refer to significant parts of the continuous 
Curve of development in reading. A given stage is de- 
termined largely by the fact that some aspects of 
growth in reading occur more rapidly at some periods 
of child development than at others and determine in 
large measure the specific teaching problems that are 
most prominent. Because children develop at different 
rates, the phases of reading which merit most attention 
vary widely among children at a given age or grade 
level. It follows that a teacher should have clearly in 
mind the succession of problems that normally arise in 
developing mature, competent readers and should rec- 
ognize the stage of advancement in specific aspects of 
reading attained by each child as she plans instruction 
for her group. 

TIME ALLOTMENT. For many decades more time was 
reserved on the daily schedule for reading than for any 
other subject. Arithmetic was its nearest competitor. 
A summary by Gray (47) of available evidence in 1925 
led to the following conclusions: “(1) Schools in the 
large cities are giving more time to reading in each 
grade than are schools in the smaller cities or county 
schools. (2) More time is given to reading in the first 
grade than in any other grade. (3) The amount of 
time given to reading decreases more or less gradually 
from the first grade to the cighth grade. (4) There are 
very wide differences among cities and within school 
systems as to the amount of time devoted to reading in 
any given grade. (5) There is a distinct tendency to 
give less attention than formerly to arbitrary daily 
time allotments” (47: 34-35). 

In 1935, the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association (86: 329) compiled the data pre- 
sented in Table I, which gives the names of various in- 
vestigators of time allotments, the scope of their 
studies, and the average number of minutes per week 
devoted to reading in each of the first six grades. In 
commenting on these data the compiler stated that they 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE TIME ALLOTMENTS AS REPORTED IN EIGHT DIFFERENT INVESTIGATIONS 

INVESTIGATOR SCOPE DATE AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES PER WEEK AVERAGE 
I I Im IV pA VI FORALL 

Holmes 50 cities 919 E412: 364201 247 193 "181 280 

Kirk 31 schools 1923 325 250 250 125 125 125 200 

Ayer 47 cities 1924 430 - 413 339 250, 7 185-165 297 

ee 60 cities 104s Ee ETE ETE 00. SS 

“TNE BOAR 1926 454 377 305 244 197 180 292 

Mann 444 cities 1926 388 348 293 212 168 149 260 

Armentrout 33 schools 1927 346 317 298 219 156 141 246 

Holman 157 schools 1931 379 331 270 224 185 81. 262 


© ______________________—__—_———_——_——————___——_—————_—————_————__————— 
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“offer scant support to the statement often heard re- 
cently that less time is given to reading instruction now 
than was given a few years ago. Apparently, for sev- 
eral years it has been customary to give 75 to 80 min- 
utes a day to reading in Grade I, gradually decreasing 
that amount to 30 or 35 minutes a day in Grade VI” 
(86: 320). 

Since 1931 many school systems have definitely re- 
duced the time allotment for basic instruction in read- 
ing. However, the results of a survey (95) of time 
allotments in 130 schools in 20 states, which was re- 
ported in 1945, showed the following average number 
of minutes per week for reading in each of the pri- 
mary grades: grade 1, 550 minutes; grade 2, 450 
minutes; grade 3, 350 minutes. A possible interpreta- 
tion of these findings is that more time than formerly 
is now allotted by many schools to basic instruction in 
reading. This apparent increase is explained in part 
by the fact that schools often assign all reading in the 
primary grades to the reading period, even though the 
materials read relate to projects in the fields of the 
social studies, science, health, or numbers. To a large 
extent, therefore, recent data are not comparable to 
those secured by earlier investigators. Studies are 
needed which sharply differentiate between the time 
devoted to basic instruction in reading and that given 
to reading in various curriculum fields. 

Nature, content, and grade placement of reading 
materials. During the last three decades school curric- 
ulums have undergone radical reorganization in har- 
mony with changing social needs and the development 
of new conceptions of the chief function of schooling. 
It would be natural to assume that the nature and 
content of the reading materials used would change 
also. A survey of pertinent studies reveals only a lim- 
ited number. They can be classified under four head- 
ings. 

READING MATERIALS RECOMMENDED OR UsED MosT 
FREQUENTLY. A type of study that was quite promi- 
nent in the past aimed to find out the books and selec- 
tions recommended most frequently in courses of study 
or actually used in the schools. One of the early 
studies of this type was prepared by Bobbitt, Boyce, 
and Perkins (12), who examined 36 city and 14 state 
courses of study. The original tabulations included 
138 authors and 296 titles. The findings were reported 
in an alphabetical list by authors showing the total 
number of times each book or selection was recom- 
mended, the grade for which it was recommended 
most frequently, and the range of grades represented. 
A second list included “the selections most frequently 
used in each grade, in the order of their frequency,” 
only selections mentioned nine or more times being in- 
cluded. The value of this type of study lies in the 
fact that it reveals to a greater or less extent the trend 
in practice at any given period. The findings are sub- 
ject to all the criticisms that are inherent in the results 
of studies based on “frequency of practice.” 

A much more recent study by Grady (45) compared 
the amount and nature of the supplementary readings 
recommended in five textbooks of United States history 
for use in senior high schools published between 1910- 
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20 and between 1930-40. The number of di 
books recommended in the textbooks Published dur, 
the earlier period was 641 and during the later period 
Was 777. These facts indicate that the recognition 
the value of suggesting supplementary refasen 
textbooks increased significantly during the third [ৰ 
ade of this century. Further analysis showed that the 
texts published during the more recent Period recom. 
mended more fiction and biography and fewer “spechl 
historical works,” that there was more agreement is 
the recommendations made, but that the Percentage 
of books recommended “in both the earlier and the 
later textbooks is small indicating that comparatively 
few supplementary books may be considered standard 
books” (45: 236). 

ANALYSES OF REQUIRED AND SUPPLEMENTARY Re 
ING MATERIALS. A second type of study was made by 
Bobbitt (11) as a part of the Indianapolis survey of 
reading in 1919. He analyzed copies of all the re 
quired and supplementary reading material provided 
for use in each elementary-school grade to determine 
the amount of such reading per grade. The findings 
indicated, first, a relatively small amount of required 
reading in the lower grades and a somewhat meager 
amount of supplementary material in the upper grades 
and, second, some schools “read about everything 
Placed at their disposal, while others cover but a minor 
fraction of it.” 

The analysis was continued further to determine the 
extent to which reading materials were provided in 
Such fields as geography, history, industry, nature, 
science, health, and literature. Bobbitt found that 
abundant materials were provided in some fields and 
very little in others. He reported also that some of the 
books examined were “too difficult, abstract, and didac- 
tic” for the grades for which they were recommended; 
others were criticized because they failed to provide 
the kinds of vivid experiences needed by pupils. Al 
though the latter criticisms were largely subjective they 
suggest items that should be carefully considered in 
selecting appropriate reading materials for pupils at 
any level of advancement. 

THE CONTENT OF SCHOOL READERS. Because of the 
significant place which school readers have occup 
in reading programs, many investigations have Eo 
made of the kinds of content they include. A very 
illuminating study was reported by Robinson (99), Who 
compared the content of readers during five Sign পর 
periods in American history on the basis of their mi! 
Objectives. Before 1775 the objective was primar } 
religious; from 1775 to 1825 the religious and 5 10 
motives received about equal emphasis; from in 
1875 secular motives predominated; from 1875 to fs 
the literary ideal prevailed; and since 1915 many © 
jectives have dictated the content of readers. 
ing to Smith (108) silent-reading objectives dete o the 
the content of readers from 1915 to 1925. Fa in 
latter date their content has been modified radi ন 
harmony with new social needs Re changing C0! 
tions of the chief purposes of schooling. A the 

A second type of study attempted to classi te 


fs jects 
content of readers under many different subjec 
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themes and to determine the amount of space given to 
cach type at the respective grade levels. Starch (109), 
for example, reported as early as 1921 the results of an 
analysis of the content of 10 readers for each grade 
selected from 24 sets of readers. The content was 
classified under 16 different headings and the percent- 
age of space devoted to each type was determined for 
each grade. The findings revealed significant differ- 
ences in the content of various readers for given grades 
and notable differences between the content of lower- 
grade and upper-grade readers. The three leading 
classes of material in first-grade books, for example, 
related to “animals,” “boys and girls,” and “folklore.” 
These together with poetry constituted over three 
fourths of all the materials included. On the other 
hand, the four chief classes of material in the eighth- 
grade books were “classics,” “history -and patriotism,” 
“biography,” and “poetry.” 

The use of similar techniques has made it possible to 
trace changes in the content of readers over a period 
of years. For example, Hockett (59) compared the 
content of readers in current use in the primary grades 
with those used several years ago and found that “one 
of the greatest changes in the content of primary 
readers is the substitution of realistic stories and infor- 
mational selections dealing with the common activities 
Of children and adults for the fanciful folk- tales and tra- 
ditional nursery stories which received great emphasis 
fifteen years ago” (59: 214). A later study by Hockett 
(60) of the content of 218 school readers ranging from 
primers to sixth-grade readers supplied striking evi- 
dence of the very wide range of topics at each grade 
level. 

The varied content of school readers in the primary 
grades has been further emphasized by Marcum (19), 
Who made an analysis of the concepts needed in inter- 
preting the stories included in the first four books of 
15 series of readers published since 1935. He found 
a total of 2748 concepts, which were embraced in a 
list of 278 items. Marcum concluded that teachers 
Should “exercise great care to insure the acquisition of 
needful concepts through real experiences” (79: 415). 

A third type of study has sought to determine desir- 
able and undesirable qualities of selections in readers. 
For example, Uhl (122) submitted to teachers in 49 
cities a list of preferred selections, based on the judg- 
ments of 3000 teachers. The list was accompanied 
with a request for critical comments concerning their 
characteristic qualities. Replies were submitted by 
741 teachers, pointing out the 15 best and the 15 poor- 
est selections for use in their respective grades. Asa 
check on teacher judgment, tests based on certain 
selections were given to 529 pupils in grades 3 to 8 in- 
clusive. Measures of both interest and comprehension 
Were secured. Some of the important conclusions of 
the study follow: (a) much of the material in basal 
readers is unsatisfactory because it is too difficult, lacks 
action or plot, is unreal, depressing, monotonous, is 
not well told, and is “too long or scrappy”; (b) many 
of the selections meet with almost universal approval 
because of their interest appeal, dramatic action, and 
Valuable content; (c) newer types of informational 
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material prove very successful and provide “content 
which has ample social justi fA 

Further evidence of the reading preferences of chil- 
dren was secured in 1940 by Hockett and Forry (61). 
They presented a list of 13 categories, such as “biogra- 
Phy,” “animal stories," “myth and legend," to 387 
boys and 424 girls in grades 3 to 7 inclusive of two 
schools in California. Under each category there were 
from 4 to 34 topics such as "How a poor girl found 
a prince." The children were asked to check these 
topics as “very interesting,” “some but not much in- 
terest," “no interest.” ‘The responses were tabulated 
and a weighted score developed. The topics which 
ranked highest in interest were: “made-up stories of 
exciting things"; “stories about games"; “stories that 
tell how we should act and what we should do"; “true 
stories of things people have done"; “stories of things 
which happen to you every day" (61: 91). When the 
responses were analyzed in detail it appeared that both 
boys ane: girls are interested in action, exciting adven- 
ture, surprise and humor; that younger children are in- 
terested in a wider variety of topics whereas older chil- 
dren reported a smaller number of topics of particular 
interest; and that as children increase in age boys ap- 
pear to be most interested in stories of games, sports, 
hobbies, and handicraft activities, and girls in stories 
of playing house, jumping rope, collecting dolls and 
doll costumes, and caring for the baby. 

The results of such studies as those by Uhl and by 
Hockett and Forry, particularly when the responses of 
pupils are included, provide a valuable body of infor- 
mation for the use of authors and publishers of readers 
as well as those responsible for the selection and use of 
books in schools or in the home. 

STUDIES OF THE DIFFICULTY AND GRADE PLACE- 
MENT OF READING MATERIAL. Closely associated with 
studies of the nature of the content of readers are 
those that are concerned with its difficulty. One of the 
most widely used methods of determining the difficulty 
and grade placement of reading material is based on 
vocabulary counts, including not only frequency of the 
use of words but also analyses of the meanings repre- 
sented. Such techniques have proven very valuable in 
controlling the difficulty of reading materials and in in- 
suring proper gradation. In making this statement, the 
fact is recognized that many other factors influence 
difficulty, such as the simplicity and clarity of the con- 
cepts included and the forms of expression used. 

As an aid in determining the difficulty and probable 
grade placement of reading materials, various tech- 
niques have been developed which differ materially in 
the amount of time involved and the number of ele- 
ments considered. One of the simplest procedures was 
developed by Johnson (65), who used the percentage of 
polysyllabic words as a measure of difficulty. A sec- 
ond method was developed by Lewerenz (73), who 
found after experimentation that a valuable measure 
of difficulty was the percentage of words beginning 
with w, h, b, i, or e. A much more detailed method 
Was developed by Vogel and Washburne (123), who 
made a study of the vocabulary difficulty, sentence 
structure, parts of speech, paragraph construction, and 
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physical make-up of 152 books chosen from the 
“Winnetka Graded Book List.” After the elements had 
been tabulated, those which showed most definite 
change from grade to grade were chosen for further 
study. As a result of various statistical studies it was 
found that the following elements had the greatest 
predictive value: “number of different words occurring 
in a sampling of 1000 words,” “number of prepositions 
(including duplicates) occurring in a 1000-word sam- 
pling,” “number of words (including duplicates) in 
1000-word sampling not occurring in Thorndike’s list,” 
and “number of simple sentences in 75 sample sen- 
tences.” The data secured through such counts were 
later incorporated into a formula which provided a 
single index of difficulty. The method was revised by 
Washburne and Morphett (124) in order to effect 
needed improvements. After extended experimenta- 
tion to determine a satisfactory procedure in selecting 
readers and other books for children, Washburne and 
Morphett maintained that a combination of two pro- 
cedures is essential: first, selecting books on the basis 
of the wide experience of children’s librarians with 
attention to such matters as interest appeal, content, 
and literary style; and second, grading them on the 
basis of statistical research through the use of read- 
ability formulas. 

During the last two decades extended research has 
been made of the readability of printed materials by 
Dale and Tyler (24), Gray and Leary (52), Lorge (74), 
Flesch (29), and Dale and Chall (23) with special refer- 
ence to adult readers. The progress achieved through 
these studies has been reviewed both by Gray (49) and 
by Chall (21). In 1948, Dale and Chall (23) described 
the assumptions underlying and the methods used in 
developing a new formula for testing the grade-level 
difficulty of reading materials. Through such investi- 
gations rapid progress is being made toward the Objec- 
tive determination of the reading difficulty of the mate- 
rials in readers and of other types of books, magazines, 
and bulletins. 

Methods of teaching. During the last three decades 
keen interest has been expressed in improved methods 
of teaching reading. The number of studies reported 
in this field has been so great that an adequate sum- 
mary and critical evaluation would require more space 
than has been allotted in this volume to the entire re- 
port on reading. It will be possible, therefore, to sum- 
marize briefly only some of the more significant results 
of research relating to methods of teaching reading. 

A MODERN SYSTEMATIC METHOD VERSUS OTHER 
PROCEDURES. Although reading has usually been 
taught through the use of a carefully planned, system- 
atic procedure, a number of educators of high repute 
maintain that essential attitudes and habits can be 
established equally well, if not more effectively, in 
other ways. For example, Meriam (80) contends that 
“The best way to teach reading is not to teach reading 
but to provide the occasion . . . in which reading 
functions. . . . Let pupils read to learn; incidentally 
they will learn to read.” In support of his contention, 
Meriam presented data which showed that a Eroup 
taught in harmony with the foregoing principles did 
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better than public-school children who Teceived system. 
atic training in reading. Unfortunately the 
bility of the groups, the qualifications of the 
staffs involved, and the nature of the learning enviros. 
ments provided were not considered. The experiment 
Was loosely controlled also in other respects. 

Many educators who favor an activity curriculum 
also favor the use of incidental procedures in teaching 
pupils to read. They present data which indicate that 
those who follow such programs do about aS well as, or 
better than, those who receive systematic training in 
reading. Lee (70), on the other hand, secured evidence 
that pupils in the activity schools of California were 
retarded in reading in the first grade from one to seven 
months as compared with other schools. Two ques- 
tions raised by the investigator were: “Do most activity 
curriculums provide an enriching experience in vocabu- 
lary which is of more ultimate value than is the usual 
instruction in reading?” “Does the postponement of the 
teaching of reading increase or decrease the number of 
poor readers?” Obviously further experimental study 
is needed of some of the basic problems suggested by 
these questions. 

A carefully controlled investigation of different 
teaching procedures was reported by Gates, Batchelder, 
and Betzner (34), who studied the relative merits of 8 
“modern systematic method” of teaching and an “op- 
portunistic method.” Twenty-five pairs of first-grade 
pupils were used in the experiment. Through the use 
Of preliminary and final tests, the progress of the pupils 
Was determined in reading, spelling, numbers, drawing, 
information gained, and social, emotional, moral, and 
other attitudes and habits. The findings in respect to 
achievement in oral and silent reading were distinctly 
favorable to systematic teaching. The evidence indi- 
cated that the opportunistic method was advantageous 
in respect to the development of interest, initiative, 
determination, and other personal and social traits, ll 
appears, therefore, that some systematic instruction 
beginning reading supplemented by wide reading mn 
other school activities may be the most effective prot 
dure to follow. 

The general problem with which we are here | 
cerned has been studied from a somewhat de 
point of view above the first grade, For examp'¢ 
Zirbes, Keeler, and Miner (133) studied the He 
merits of intensive instruction in reading as ee 
with independent silent reading in the second i 
The results showed that the average growth in ree ns 
ability was about the same for each group. Fo 
the brighter pupils profited more from ind Br in 
silent reading and the slower pupils from ints 0 
struction. Similar results were secured by ai that 
(91) in the fifth and sixth grades, who conclude Han 
normal and bright children require far less mec. ন 
cal and remedial instruction” than slow bo 
that interest and wide reading only cannot be Ha fatter 
upon to increase the reading abilities of t 
Eroup. 

In their summary of ten years of rese. 
Traxler ‘and Seeder (120) reached the fol fl 
clusion in 1941: “It is apparent that the in 
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activity programs and informal methods on reading 
achievement is another of the many debatable ques- 
tions in the field of reading to which research has not 
yet supplied a conclusive answer" (120: 39). After re- 
viewing five subsequent years of research in reading, 
Traxler and Townsend (119) concluded in 1946: “The 
trend of all these studies is apparently somewhat favor- 
able to activity programs, although the evidence that 
activity programs have a more desirable influence upon 
reading development than conventional programs is not 
clear-cut or very impressive” (119: 57). 

The evidence which has accumulated indicates that 
the real issue is not which of the two procedures under 
discussion is the better but rather what does each pro- 
cedure contribute the more effectively to pupil develop- 
ment. When the evidence is reviewed in the light of 
this question four conclusions emerge: (a) systematic 
instruction makes its greatest contribution in promoting 
basic understandings and skills in reading; (b) activity 
programs are highly productive in arousing interest, in 
cultivating favorable attitudes toward reading, and in 
enriching the experiences of pupils; (c) the total read- 
ing program provided in a school should make use of 
the advantages inherent in both systematic instruction 
in reading and in vital activities in all curriculum 
fields; (d) the optimum amount of systematic instruc- 
tion varies with conditions such as the needs and capac- 
ities of pupils. 

RELATIVE MERITS OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMATIC 
METHODS OF TEACHING READING. At least three types 
of studies have been made of the relative merits of 
various methods of teaching beginning reading: meas- 
ures of the achievement of pupils taught by different 
methods; experiments to determine the relative merits 
of specific methods; and analyses of the progress and 
difficulties of pupils taught by different methods. The 
results of such studies have not usually supplied con- 
vincing evidence of the superiority of some methods 
and the inferiority of others. A striking example of 
the uncertainty which attaches to the findings of experi- 
ments in this field is Buswell’s (20) study of the merits 
of the “nonoral method” of teaching reading as con- 
trasted with methods involving the use of oral reading. 
Through the use of two silent-reading tests, he found 
that the nonoral group scored as high as the oral group 
in every item tested and in some respects higher. Ob- 
viously, the measures used did not sample all aspects of 
growth in reading usually cultivated in the primary 
Brades, preference being given to those which were the 
specific objectives of the nonoral method. Further- 
more, the data secured showed that one of the chief 
Objectives of the nonoral method, namely the elimina- 
tion of lip movements, was not attained much more 
Successfully than through the use of oral methods of 
teaching reading. 

One fact that stands out clearly is that a given 
method does not always secure equally satisfactory 
results. The evidence available supports the belief 
that factors other than the specific method used, such 
as the skill of the teacher, the economic level of the 
pupils, their nationality and capacity to learn, influence 
Progress in reading to a surprising extent. These fac- 
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tors have not usually been adequately controlled 
studies of the relative merits of different methods 
teaching reading. 

A second conclusion justified by careful experi- 
mentation is that contrasting methods emphasize dif- 
ferent aspects of reading. This fact is brought out 
clearly in a study by Buswell (18), who followed for a 
year the progress of pupils taught by different methods: 
the one, an claborate phonetic method which empha- 
sized word recognition; the other, a method which 
emphasized a thoughtful reading attitude and meaning- 
ful experiences. A detailed analysis of test results, 
cye-movement records, and observations made at in- 
tervals of six weeks throughout the year showed that 
the first method promoted ability to follow the lines and 
to pronounce all the words, but no vital concern for 
the content. A significant outcome of the second 
method was keen interest in the content but slow prog- 
ress in word recognition and in ability to follow the 
lines. Buswell concluded that sooner or later pupils 
must make progress in all of the aspects of reading 
represented by the two methods. 

A third conclusion justified by experiments is that 
certain methods are more effective with given types of 
pupils than with others. Bond (14), for example, 
points out the fact that pupils with auditory deficiencies 
do not profit most from a method which emphasizes 
the sound values of words. Furthermore, pupils who 
are visually handicapped may not respond well to a 
method which requires close visual discrimination. 
Fernald and Keller (28) secured evidence which 
showed that some pupils who have great difficulty in 
learning to read make good progress when the so-called 
kinesthetic, or tracing, method is used. Averill and 
Mueller (5) pointed out the additional fact that a given 
method is often not equally effective with pupils of 
different intelligence levels and that progress is affected 
by such factors as size of class. Because of the com- 
plexity of the problem, the need is as urgent today as 
formerly for analytical studies and experiments which 
aim to determine the method, or combination of 
methods, most effective in teaching various types of 
pupils to read and the conditions under which each se- 
cures most rapid progress. 

VALUE OR EFFECT OF THE USE OF SPECIFIC METHODS 
AND PROCEDURES. Cutright (22) reviewed evidence 
concerning manuscript writing versus cursive or script 
writing and found that the use of the former in the first 
grade is a distinct aid to pupils in learning to read. 
Similar results have been secured repeatedly in later 
experiments. Haefner (53) summarized the results of 
studies relating to the use of the typewriter and con- 
cluded: “While the volume of experimental evidence 
is somewhat limited, it may be safely concluded that 
the typewriter influences elementary-school reading in 
a positive manner and to an important degree.” 

Wide interest has been expressed recently in the use 
of such supplementary aids as games (41), workbooks 
(94), and other practice materials (103). The evidence, 
in general, is favorable to the use of a moderate 
amount of material of these kinds. They often aid in 
establishing basic reading attitudes and habits. The 
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statement should be added that they are most helpful, 
as a rule, in the case of pupils who make slow progress 
in learning to read. Additional studies are needed to 
determine the types of growth that each promotes and 
the conditions under which it can be used most effec- 
tively. 

The use of slides in presenting first-grade reading 
materials was studied by Jardine (64) and found to be 
valuable, particularly among the slower pupils. The 
fact that the materials presented on slides could be 
readily adapted to the needs of the pupils added greatly 
to their value. Lee (72) used the “metron-0-scope” 
with classes in various grades for a portion of the 
reading period throughout a year. He reported that, 
as a result, the number of first-grade retentions had 
been notably reduced and the general achievement in 
reading greatly improved throughout the school. Other 
investigators have reported findings both favorable 
and unfavorable to the use of the “‘metron-0-scope.” 

In 1943, Traxler (117) reported the results of a 
critical survey and appraisal of both expert opinion 
and the results of scientific studies concerning the 
value of “controlled reading” with special emphasis 
upon the “metron-0-scope.” His general conclusion 
was that “the results of research studies that have 
been conducted do not supply convincing evidence 
either favorable or unfavorable to controlled reading” 
(117: 288). Unfortunately, many of the studies re- 
ported do not meet the requirements of acceptable 
experimental research. The fact should be pointed 
out that most investigators did secure “consider- 
able improvements” through the use of the “metron-0- 
scope.” However, few efforts were made to measure 
the permanence of the improvement, which is a 
vital factor in determining the value of a proce- 
dure. Furthermore, it was impossible to determine 
from the data presented the amount of improvement 
resulting from the use of the ”metron-0-scope” as 
compared with other techniques used at the same 
time. 

METHODS OF PROMOTING GROWTH IN WORD RECOG- 
NITION. Hamilton (54), Judd (66), and others early 
established the fact that, as a rule, the general charac- 
teristics of a word are the clues by which it is recog- 
nized. When the words are strange or difficult, how- 
ever, additional distinctions within the word are neces- 
sary. As pointed out by Judd, “unless the school trains 
the pupil to work out his words systematically, he will 
do it badly and will exhibit confusion.” By 1925 
(47) the following aids to word recognition had been 
identified: the context, the total configuration of a 
word, significant details of words, phonetic analysis, 
and the use of the dictionary. Within recent years 
various experiments have been reported which show 
that training in ability to recognize significant details 
of words, to master letter form and sound, and to see 
likenesses and differences in words is a valuable aid in 
promoting accuracy and independence in word recog- 
nition. 

The chief controversy in this field relates to the value 
of phonics as an aid in teaching pupils to read. For 
decades, phonics was emphasized more vigorously than 
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any other aid to word recognition. One advantage of 
its use lies in the fact that it helps pupils Tecogmie 
many words known orally but which are unfamiliar in 
printed form. One of its disadvantages is that it directs 
attention chiefly to the form and sound of Words, thus 
distracting attention from their meaning. Further. 
more, When applied to unphonetic words the results 
are often disastrous. 

Studies of the correlation between phonetic ability 
and reading attainment by Tiffin and McKinnis (is) 
in grades 5 to 8 inclusive and by Rogers (100) at the 
college level supply convincing evidence of a positive 
relationship between these two abilities. In the former 
study the correlations between scores on a phonic test 
and three tests of silent-reading ability varied from .55 
to .70. The data secured in a score of experimental 
studies, particularly those by Gates and Russell (37), 
Agnew (1), and Tate, Herbert, and Zeman (112), 
justify the conclusion that a moderate amount of train- 
ing in phonetic analysis is valuable for most pupils, 
Evidence presented in some of the reports indicates 
that the most valuable results are secured if only a lim- 
ited amount of training in phonetics is given in the 
first grade and continued in the second, third, and 
later grades until all the important elements have been 
learned. 

METHODS OF IMPROVING MEANING VOCABULARIES, 
During recent years problems relating to the expansion 
of the meaning vocabularies of pupils have assumed 
large importance. Evidence of such interest is found 
in the extended bibliography and summaries of re- 
search in this field by Seegers (104). Rapid growth of 
interest in vocabulary improvement is due to two 
facts: (a) the results of vocabulary studies provide 
striking evidence of the large vocabulary burden in 
readers, in juvenile literature, and in textbooks in 
various fields; (b) the findings of Hilliard (58) and 
others, which show that of the factors influencing 
comprehension, extent of meaning vocabulary ranks 
next to intelligence in importance. Stimulated by 
these facts Gray and Holmes (51) made an extensive 
survey of the various methods in current use for ex 
tending and enriching meaning vocabularies and cat- 
ried on a series of investigations to determine the rela 
tive merits of the incidental and direct methods of 
promoting vocabulary growth. 

The survey of pertinent literature made by G 
Holmes revealed that many methods are now used in 
promoting vocabulary growth in both elementary iy 
high schools. Among them are the so-called be 
Or incidental method, specific study of words in Ie p 
text, casual emphasis on new words at the be: 
of a class period, direct teaching of meanings, dni i, 
lists of words, and use of dictionaries. Evidence Ts 
found of the value of each of these methods. ce 
conclusion was reached that a broad program 0 { 
ing should include various types of gulden 
seemed clear also that more or less specific emp 
upon meanings, supplementing the help shud) 
the context, would prove valuable in m 
activities. so oidental 

When the relative merits of the direct and incident 
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methods were studied experimentally in the case of 
fourth-grade history classes, it was found that specific 
guidance in securing the meaning of new words re- 
sulted not only in more rapid growth in meaning vo- 
cabulary but also in comprehension in silent reading, 
in accuracy in oral reading, and in ability to express 
oneself fluently and accurately about the topics dis- 
cussed. That improvement in meaning vocabulary 
can be secured at all grade levels has been demon- 
strated by Bradley, Cahill, and Tate (15) in experi- 
ments with pupils in grades 5 to 8, by Shannon and 
Kittle (106) in grades 7 to 12, and by Blair (9) and 
Bernard (6) at the college level. The findings of these 
and other investigators have aroused widespread inter- 
est in classroom studies to determine procedures which 
are most effective in increasing meaning vocabularies 
in various school subjects. Striking evidence of the 
value of such efforts has been summarized by Traxler 
and Townsend (119: 31-32) for the five-year period be- 
ginning with 1941. 

METHODS OF IMPROVING COMPREHENSION. For Sev- 
eral decades teachers and specialists in reading have 
engaged regularly in studies to determine ways in 
which the comprehension of what is read may be im- 
proved. By 1925 (47: 104-12) the following conditions 
and procedures had been found to be effective: a clear 
recognition by teachers of improvement in comprehen- 
sion as an objective in teaching reading; wide reading 
for specific purposes; a knowledge of the results of 
practice in reading to comprehend; silent-reading les- 
sons based on experience; doing individual seatwork 
through the use of written or printed directions; en- 
gaging in silent reading with attention directed to 
meanings; adapting guidance in silent reading to group 
and individual needs; emphasis on the elements on 
Which meaning depends, such as topic sentences, rela- 
tional words, effect of different types of modifying 
Words, phrases, and clauses; practice in silent-reading 
exercises; increasing meaning vocabulary; selecting cen- 
tral thoughts of paragraphs and organizing them in 
logical sequence, and retaining and reproducing the 
important points read; developing motives for improve- 
ment, securing favorable conditions for practice, diag- 
nosing and removing hindrances, and securing persist- 
ence in effort; and self-analysis. 

Since 1925 the value of numerous supplementary 
procedures has been demonstrated experimentally: 
training in organization, retention, and vocabulary 
building, by Alderman (2); reading with a specific 
problem in mind when definite information is wanted, 
by Distad (27); the use of an outline in reading, by 
Wright (130); reading guided by questions versus read- 
ing and rereading, by Holmes (62); and reading to de- 
termine what sentences say, to select a few words that 
Eive the main thought, and to select the most essential 
sentences, by Yoakam and Truby (131). These and 
other studies have been very productive in securing a 
clearer understanding of various procedures which 
may be used in increasing comprehension. Thus far 
very little has been done to determine the patterns of 
Euidance that are most effective in reading for different 
Purposes, 
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METHODS OF INCREASING SPEED OF READING. Early 
studies relating to speed of reading led to three impor- 
tant conclusions (47: 147): speed may be increased 
through appropriate methods at various levels of school 
progress; notable increases in speed may often be made 
without impairing comprehension; the effect of speed 
drills on comprehension varies with the emphasis which 
is placed on both speed and comprehension in the train- 
ing exercises. These carly studies showed also that 
the following methods and procedures are effective in 
increasing the speed of reading: speed drills on short 
passages; short-exposure exercises supplemented by 
speed drills; training in rapid reading, training to re- 
duce vocalization, and training to increase span of 
recognition; increasing the amount of reading done; 
pacing eye movements; developing motives for im- 
provement, securing favorable conditions for practice, 
studyirig the factors of success, and securing persistence 
in practice. 

During the last two decades experimentation has 
been continued in this field with significant results. For 
example, Good (42) found that speed of reading may be 
influenced through encouragement or discouragement 
and by the request to skim or to reproduce. Scott (103) 
secured evidence that drill in the rapid recognition of 
isolated phrases does not materially affect fluent recog- 
nition of meaningful material. Bridges (16) compared 
the relative effect of emphasis upon speed of reading 
as compared with emphasis on both speed and compre- 
hension among pupils in grades 4 through 6. The re- 
sults showed that training which includes emphasis on 
comprehension resulted in greater gains in both speed 
and comprehension than training in speed only. It was 
found also that undirected daily practice in reading was 
superior to training that emphasized speed. These 
findings may be interpreted as a warning against over- 
emphasis on speed drills in the intermediate grades. 

Thus gradually a clearer understanding is develop- 
ing of the desirable steps in increasing speed of reading. 
Four problems which are in urgent need of further 
study relate to the relative merits of different methods 
in increasing speed of reading, the types of training that 
are most effective for different kinds of readers at the 
respective grade levels, the extent to which comprehen- 
sion should be emphasized in efforts to increase speed 
of reading for different purposes, and the most effective 
distribution of practice to secure permanent improve- 
ment. As pointed out earlier, the value of mechani- 
cally controlled practice to increase speed of reading 
is in need of further intensive study. 

METHODS OF STIMULATING INTERESTS AND TASTES 
IN READING. As pointed out by Traxler (120: 15) the 
methods used in promoting interest in reading have 
not been clearly defined in reports of reading investiga- 
tions. It has been pointed out, however, that efforts 
to arouse interest in reading should be based on “the 
nature of the child,” that teachers should start and 
build on the child’s “present interests,” that reading 
materials should be readily accessible, that situations 
should be provided in which books and magazines may 
be read profitably, and that adequate time provision 
should be made for their use. 
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Striking evidence of the value of a “free-reading 
program” was secured by LaBrant and Heller (69) as 
a result of a careful analysis of the reading of pupils in 
grades 7 to 12 inclusive. On the basis of the evidence 
secured, the investigators concluded that the pupils 
Who participated in the experiment not only read an 
increased number of books but developed habits of 
wide and diversified reading. Furthermore, as pupils 
advanced from the seventh to the ninth grade a definite 
decline was noted “in the reading of the narrative” and 
a gradual increase of interest in “other forms of litera- 
ture.” At the senior-high-school level free reading 
contributed to breadth of acquaintance with a variety 
of literary types, to growth in interest in different kinds 
Of reading material, and to contact with cultures varied 
as to nationality and time. The data secured indicated 
that the free-reading program led to reading interests 
distinctly in advance of those which usually character- 
ize adolescents. Equally clear evidence of the value 
of a free-reading program has been secured also in 
studies at the elementary-school level. 

Much indirect evidence has developed also concern- 
ing the influence of specific guidance on reading inter- 
ests. In this connection the preferences of teachers 
play a significant role. In a study including 73 classes 
from grade 3 to grade 8, inclusive, Wightman (126) se- 
cured from teachers the names of 5 books on the lists 
for their respective grades which, in their judgment, 
were enjoyed most by pupils. One hundred and fifty 
days later he secured from the pupils their first, second, 
and third choices of readers used during the year with 
reasons for their choices. Thirty days later, the pupils 
were asked to name the 5 readers which they enjoyed 
more than any of the other books read that year. 

When the two lists were examined a marked similar- 
ity was noted in the preferences for pupils of given 
classes. In fact, 70.6 per cent of the 1864 pupils in- 
cluded in the experiment preferred the same two books 
as first and second choices. On the other hand, there 
were distinct differences in the preferences of different 
classes. Ninety per cent of one eighth-grade class, for 
example, favored as first choice a book mentioned by 
only 6.2 per cent of the pupils of another class on any 
one of their three choices. ‘These differences were 
explained, in part at least, when the preferences of the 
pupils were compared with those of the teacher. “The 
book the teacher most preferred and was most enthusi- 
astic over was pretty generally the one the class pre- 
ferred” (126: 42). In attempting to engender reading 
interests, therefore, teachers should themselves culti- 
vate desirable reading interests and should also give 
expression to such interests by mentioning selections 
which they have enjoyed through reading, the radio 
and the cinema, and in other ways. On occasions 
teachers would be justified in making clear that they 
are strongly enthusiastic about certain selections. 

Equally important is the use of teaching procedures 
which provide children with an opportunity to com- 
pare different types of books and to develop standards 
for use in selecting books to read. In an experiment 
by Green (47: 174), forty-five minutes were reserved 
for voluntary reading by an eighth-grade class. Atfirst 
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the discussion of books was quite informal Gra 
ally, however, a desire developed to identify “goog 
books to read.” Book reviews were introduced and 
discussed. Groups of pupils became interested in 
available lists of books. Different Broups devoted 
their attention to books of various types. As the work 
progressed standards were developed which a book 
should meet to be on an approved list. When the 
lections made by a given group were reported to the 
class as a whole, they were critically considered. | 
accepted they were placed on their reading list. Not 
infrequently, books were referred back to the original 
group for further study. 

The effect of the foregoing procedures was measured 
in two schools. In one, the amount of home reading 
“for fun” increased 68 per cent and in the other 34 
per cent. With regard to the type of material read, 16 
per cent of the home reading in one school and 71 per 
cent in the other school were from books discussed 
during the term. In the judgment of the experimenter, 
the plan adopted was successful because it provided 
children opportunity to compare books and to develop 
standards for use in selecting reading materials. Al 
though the data presented are not altogether convine 
ing, the general conclusions reached are supported by 
those of other studies involving similar techniques. 

Striking evidence of the influence of direct teaching 
of literary selections on the reading interests and tastes 
of pupils has been reported by Broening (17), aS 2 fe 
sult of an experiment with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade pupils. The basic assumption underlying the 
experiment was that the guidance provided in reading 
selections of literature should insure stimulating experi 
ences, “vivid realizations,” and the interpretation and 
integration of the pupils’ experiences. On the basis of 
measured growth in appreciation during the expert 
mental period, Broening concluded that unfavorable 
“environmental factors can be controlled” so that 2p 
preciation of literature can be developed, and that 
growth in appreciation can be promoted by analyzing 
“the specific elements constituting appreciation in 
given selections and organizing teaching to bring oe 
into clear relief. Similar results have been reported in 
studies at other grade levels. + ts 

On the basis of the foregoing findings, it he] 
concluded that both guided reading of literary Ri 
tions and opportunity for much free reading shou HG 
provided at various grade levels. The relative CU 
sis which should be given to each merits further ¢ 
tailed study. ! 

Reading in the content fields. Wide interest in read 
ing problems in the content fields was stimulated # 
two decades ago through studies of the correlatio uy 
tween reading achievement and scholastic at fl 
A summary (47: 19-23) of the early studies in ft! ier 
showed that (a) there is a fair degree of Po ending 
lationship, varying from .22 to .70, between ait 
achievement and class marks; (b) this re সী 
varies with the reading tests used, the su Hat i 
volved, and the schools studied; (c) factors © termina” 
intelligent reading, such as the purpose and de i 
tion of the pupil, influence success in schoolwork. 
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The foregoing findings have been supplemented dur- 
ing recent years by the results of studies to determine 
the relation between general reading achievement and 
reading achievement in different content fields. Ina 
study by Artley (4) a correlation of .79 was obtained 
when reading comprehension of social-studies material 
was considered. The correlation was increased to .86 
when test scores were corrected for attenuation, but 
reduced to .75 when the influence of intelligence was 
partialed out. Somewhat similar results were obtained 
by Swenson (111) when the comprehension of science 
materials was involved. Shores (107), on the other 
hand, secured data which indicated that by the time 
pupils reach the ninth grade measures of general read- 
ing ability do not predict very accurately the per- 
formance of pupils in subject-matter reading, particu- 
larly of a scientific and historical character. 

A review of various related studies led Traxler and 
Townsend to conclude that there is “a great deal in 
common between reading in a single field and reading 
in general and that improvement in general reading 
ability should have a favorable influence upon ability 
to read in a specific field” (119: 21). The latter con- 
clusion is supported by Young (132,) who summarized 
the results of a series of studies bearing on reading of 
social-studies material. In other fields, the effect of 
improvement in general reading ability is not so dis- 
tinct. AIl the findings, however, support the view 
that teachers at every level should do everything pos- 
sible to develop a high degree of competence in the 
basic reading skills common to all reading and study 
activities. 

But emphasis on the common skills in reading is not 
enough. Gans (31), for example, carried on a study 
among elementary-school children to determine the re- 
lationship between comprehension as measured by 
reading tests and ability to do reference reading in 
various subject areas. When the objective records 
were compared, consistently low correlations were 
found between critical reference reading and reading 
comprehension. Factor analysis showed that reference 
reading is a composite ability, the most important vari- 
ables of which are “comprehension,” “selection-rejec- 
tion ability,” and “some pattern of delayed recall.” 
These findings have been supplemented by the results 
of studies which show that different aspects of reading 
Vary in importance in specific content fields. 

Bond (13), for example, found that “varying degrees 
of relationship exist between the several aspects of 
ability in reading and ninth-grade achievement.” Her 
data showed also that “slow readers are at an ad- 
vantage in composite achievement” (13: 56). Further- 
more, rapid reading is “a definite help in enlarging 
vocabulary and broadening literary acquaintance” 
Whereas slow reading “is characteristic of high achieve- 
ment in science, mathematics, and Latin” (13: 58). Ob- 
viously “varying degrees of relationship exist between 
the several aspects of reading and each of the various 
ninth-grade subjects” (13: 56). Such findings support 
the conclusion that schools face the responsibility not 
only of developing basic competencies in reading but 
also of promoting the specialized abilities and adjust- 


ments essential in reading effectively in the various 
content fields. 

As the foregoing {acts were recognized additional 

lines of inquiry were started by different groups of in- 
vestigators. One such series of studies related to the 
relative merits of different study procedures in “work- 
type" reading. The work of Good (43) is typical of this 
series. He carried on studies at the high-school and 
college levels to determine the relative merits of exten- 
sive and intensive reading in the social sciences as 
measured by (a) range and accuracy of information, 
(b) ability in problem solving or ability to apply 
knowledge to given situations, (c) ability to see reln- 
tionships or to outline, (d) ability to reproduce ideas 
or thought units, and (e) ability to retain material 
read. 
Good also studied the effect of a single reading of a 
given body of material as compared with the effect 
of two readings of the same material. The tests given 
in the first of these experiments showed that in general 
extensive reading resulted in better achievement than 
intensive reading. The fact was pointed out, however, 
that each type of reading had certain advantages. In 
the case of outlining and in solving certain problem 
situations, extensive reading was superior. In the re- 
production of ideds, intensive reading ranked higher. 
In regard to retention, extensive reading was superior 
as measured by information and problem retests, but 
less effective as measured by reproduction retests. 

In a second experiment Good found that two read- 
ings at a normal rate “prove definitely more effective 
in terms of the information test scores than one reading 
at normal rate” (43: 164). He took the position that 
since one reading resulted in a fair mastery of the pas- 
sage read, it would be much better to read a new 
selection relating to the same topic than to spend the 
same amount of time in rereading. This view is ten- 
able, of course, only as long as the reader's purpose 
remains the same. The investigations of Good were 
preceded by those of Germane, who studied experi- 
mentally such problems as “the value of a controlled 
mental summary as a method of studying” (38), “out- 
lining and summarizing compared with rereading" (40), 
and “the value of the corrected summary as compared 
with rereading” (39). The results indicated that the 
use of specific questions as guides in reading is more 
effective than undirected reading and that rereading is 
more effective than the making of a corrected summary 
as a method of studying. The findings of both Ger- 
mane and Good stimulated wide interest in the relative 
merits of different study procedures. 

Paralleling investigations relating to general study 
procedures, questions arose concerning the advisability 
of specific training in reading in different subject fields. 
One type of evidence supporting such training was 
secured by Stevens (110), who found that achievement 
in problem reading is more closely correlated with 
achievement in problem solving in arithmetic than is 
achievement in general reading or in the fundamental 
operations. Such findings emphasize the importance 
of training in the kinds of reading and thinking re- 
quired in a given course. Additional evidence of the 
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Value of training in reading in specific subjects was 
secured by Jacobson (63) in an experiment to improve 
the achievement of ninth-grade pupils in reading in 
general science. The exercises provided were con- 
centrated on three major aspects of reading and study, 
namely comprehension, organization, and location of 
material. 

Comparisons of the progress of the experimental and 
control groups led to the following conclusions: “(1 
Reading lessons given in general science produce 
Superior knowledge of general science to an extent 
Which cannot be explained by chance. (2) Reading 
lessons given in general science have a beneficial effect 
On the general scholastic achievement of ninth-grade 
pupils. (3) Reading lessons of the type used in this 
experiment are more beneficial to Poor initial readers 
than to good initial readers” (63: 281). It may be in- 
ferred from the third conclusion that the training given 
related to the more rudimentary phases of the prob- 
lems studied. If more advanced training had been 
given, it is fair to assume that Superior students would 
have profited also. This assumption finds support in 
the conclusions of Woodring and Flemming (128) who 
Summarized in the following terms prevailing trends in 
the improvement of study: “The high school must face 
a twofold responsibility of providing corrective instruc- 
tion in reading skills for the pupils who have not de- 
veloped essential abilities in the elementary grades for 
the understanding and organization of printed ma- 
terials; and of developing during the high-school ex- 
perience fundamental skills upon new and higher 
levels” (128: 40). 

In the light of the foregoing findings and conclu- 
sions, the types of reading activities required in differ- 
ent curriculum fields assume large importance. One of 
the early studies to determine such facts was made by 
Monroe (84) who secured the cooperation of 317 
teachers in the seventh and eighth grades and in the 
high school in an effort to identify the types of learn- 
ing in textbook study “in which reading is the central 
activity.” Twelye types of learning were selected for 
further study. 

A more recent study of a similar type was made by 
McCallister (77), who analyzed the content of the syllabi 
of courses required of freshmen in junior colleges to 
determine different ways in which reading might be 
used in studying them. The activities were Organized 
under the following headings: “reading for pleasure 
and recreation”; “ascertaining the purpose of reading 
before beginning to study”; “rapid reading or skim- 
ming”; “assimilating and retaining information”; “am- 
Plifying understanding of a topic or problem”; “inter- 
preting and executing “directions”; “proofreading 
written reports”; “apprehending relationships”; “com- 
paring and contrasting”; “organizing information”; 
“evaluating reading materials”; “drawing inferences 
from reading.” In both this study and the one by 
Monroe, the extent to which each of the reading acti- 
vities listed functioned in the different school subjects 
Or fields was determined. The impressive facts re- 
vealed were that reading is used for many different 
purposes in each subject and that the reading activities 
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in one subject differ significantly from those in a. 
other. 

As the general nature of the reading Problem in each 
content field became better understood, intensive 
studies were made to determine the nature of the 
specific difficulties in reading which Pupils encounter 
in each field. One fact which stands out impressively 
in practically all such studies relates to the need for a 
wider meaning vocabulary on the part of most pupils. 
A closely related deficiency was identified by Dewey 
(26) who made a study of reading-comprehension 
difficulties in American history. He found that “chil. 
dren in the eighth grade do not seem to Possess suffi- 
cient backgrounds in the fields of history, civics, eco- 
nomics, or geography, or even in general experience, to 
understand and interpret such selections as were used 
in this investigation. These limitations of training and 
experience should be clearly recognized in presenting 
such highly technical material as judicial decisions, 
problems of Federal finance, government theory, or 
economic processes” (26: 52). Such findings indicate 
that the problem of developing good reading habits 
involves far more than training in habits and skills. 

Additional difficulties were identified by McCallister 
(75) in a study of the reading of seventh and eighth- 
grade pupils in American history, mathematics, and 
general science. Fifty difficulties were identified which 
were classified under the following headings: those 
“growing out of the pupils’ method of attack”; those 
“caused by inability to recognize relations”; those 
arising from “lack of knowledge of subject matter; 
those “caused by inaccuracies”; and those caused from 
“Jack of clearness in the direction given to children. 
In another study (76) he found that needed guidance 
could be given with distinct advantage to the pupils in 
connection with regular study activities of the courst. 
“Such guidance may take the form of group be 
tion or, in extreme cases, of individual training. bo 
“not only assists pupils with the regular work of f- 
course but also stimulates independent efforts and se 
confidence.” 

One of the most promising results of the on 
findings and recommendations is the wide i 
Which has been exhibited recently by both tence 
investigators in the improvement of reading in V ly 
school subjects. There is scarcely a subject is Une 
of advancement from the primary grades et 
versity in which productive studies have not ney 
ported. The next steps should be a delberC 
by those interested in each content subject to hh i 
the progress which has been made in the টন of an 
study of reading problems and the developme 
adequate research program in each field. 1 videly in 

Diagnosis and remedial teaching. 
the past, the term “remedial reading 
special instruction provided for pupils Ww de norms Of 
year or more below their respective grade dial cast 
standardized reading tests. Recently a rem! lk 
has been defined by Strang (88: Ch. XD i 
reading attainments do not equal his abi re y in 
as measured by mental tests. If the a ক 
given case is due to causes that can readily 
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through group guidance, he is assigned to a special 
class where appropriate instruction is provided. If the 
causes of the deficiency are more subtle and funda- 
mental, clinical procedures are used both in diagnosis 
and in remedial treatment. 

The nature and extent of diagnostic and remedial 
activities carried on during recent years have been 
admirably summarized by Harris (55), Blair (10), 
Triggs (121), Traxler (116), and the Research Division 
of the N.E.A. (87). The evidence available indicates 
that such activities are carried on to a greater or less 
extent in most elementary schools, occur more or less 
widely in at least half of the high schools of the coun- 
try, and are being introduced rapidly in colleges. 
There is a distinct trend, however, to provide for an 
increasing proportion of poor readers in elementary 
schools as an integral part of basic reading instruction. 

As a result of a survey of research on diagnosis and 
remedial teaching in reading, Traxler (116) identified 
in 1937 six specific aspects of the problem to which 
research in this field relates. They are: the “objec- 
tives” of diagnosis and remediation; “identification of 
retarded readers”; the “diagnosis” of difficulties; “or- 
ganization of instructional groups”; “remedial train- 
ing”; and “evaluation of progress.” In addition, 
numerous and detailed studies have been made of the 
factors underlying reading deficiency. 

Very few studies have been reported of the objec- 
tives of diagnosis and remedial work in reading. The 
motives for such activities stem from the fact that a 
surprisingly large percentage of boys and girls are 
more or less seriously handicapped in activities that 
involve reading. Not infrequently, from 20 to 30 per 
cent, or even more, (90: 121; 55: 14) of the pupils of 
a class encounter difficulty in doing required reading. 
These facts have stimulated effort throughout the na- 
tion to identify poor readers and to provide the types 
of group or individual help needed. For example, 
Buswell (19) after studying the needs of 107 poor 
readers at the adult level adopted the following ob- 
jectives for remedial work with them: elimination of 
vocalization in silent reading; improved mastery of 
vocabulary; an increased span of recognition; speed of 
recognition and regularity of eye movement. As 
pointed out by Traxler, it is not practicable to try “to 
establish a general set of objectives that can be adopted 
in all remedial programs since the purposes are largely 
dependent on the deficiencies and the needs of the 
individual pupils” (116: 4). He points out, however, 
eight objectives that are commonly adopted: 

“(1) The establishment of effective basic reading 
habits; (2) the promotion of permanent interests in 
and habits of independent reading; (3) the develop- 
ment of skills in work-type reading: (4) the fostering 
of desirable reading attitudes; (5) the deepening of 
appreciations for literary, scientific, and other types of 
writing; (6) acquaintance with and facility in library 
skills; (7) the widening of the conceptual background 
of the pupils; and (8) the improvement of the methods 
of thinking employed by the pupils while reading and 
the formation of habits of thoughtful, critical, analytical 
reading” (116: 4). 
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Two methods of identifying poor readers have been 
employed widely, namely observation and the use of 
tests. The first method has distinct practical value if 
wisely used; however, it has little scientific value, as 
commonly employed in classrooms today, because of 
its highly subjective character. The second method is 
far more objective and provides types of data of large 
significance in identifying poor readers and their needs. 
Research agencies have been very energetic of late in 
determining both the validity and the reliability of the 
tests used in diagnosis. For example, Traxler (116: 6) 
reports that most comprehension tests that are used 
widely in diagnosis have a reliability of .90 or more. 
Unfortunately, most tests of speed of reading are not 
highly satisfactory. Several recent reports discuss 
critically the various tests and instruments of diagnosis 
now available and consider their relative merits for 
use both with groups and among individuals (10: 30- 
50; 88: 78-86; 55: Ch. V and VI; 50: Ch. X). 

After poor readers have been identified their diag- 
nosis is continued to determine more accurately the 
nature of their reading deficiency and to identify the 
causal factors involved. In this connection notable 
progress has been made during recent years in the 
development of tests which provide analytical meas- 
ures of the attainments and deficiencies of pupils in 
various aspects of reading. Such tests as the Monroe 
Diagnostic Reading Examination (55: 549), Diag- 
nostic Examination of Silent Reading Ability by 
Dvorak and Van Wagenen (55: 545), SRA Reading 
Record by Buswell (Science Research Associates), and 
Diagnostic Reading Tests by the Committee on Diag- 
nostic Tests, Inc. (3 G, 419 West 119th Street, New 
York) make possible very detailed studies of the nature 
of the pupil's deficiencies in basic habits of recognition. 
Furthermore, eye-movement records (68: 25-36) indi- 
cate clearly the extent to which mature habits have 
been acquired and the nature of some of the difficulties 
which the reader encounters. The need is urgent for 
the development of additional diagnostic batteries for 
use by teachers in the upper grades, high school, and 
college in analyzing the nature of the pupils’ deficien- 
cies in reading. 

Diagnosis involves also the identification of the 
causal factors that operate in a given case. As a re- 
sult of a critical analysis of research findings, Monroe 
(81) and Monroe and Bachus (83) classified the causa- 
tive factors that contribute to reading disability into 
five areas: (a) “constitutional,” including visual and 
auditory defects, difficulties in motor control, physical 
defects, and debilitating conditions; (b) “intellectual 
factors,” including general intelligence, “verbal dis- 
abilities,” and “peculiarities in modes of thought”; 
(c) “emotional factors," including (i) those “which 
are primary in causing reading disabilities,” such as 
“general emotional immaturity,” “excessive timidity,” 
“predilection against reading” and against “all school 
activities,” (ii) those “which are the result of reading 
disability” and in turn retard the child's progress, and 
(iil) those which occur “when reading becomes linked 
in the child’s mind with some unpleasant or emotional 
experience”; (d) “educational factors,” including defi- 
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Ciencies in reading readiness, poor adjustment of 
materials and methods to the pupil’s needs, lack of 
interest or motivation, and inadequate provision for 
pupils who are deficient in reading; and (e) “environ- 
mental factors” (83: 18-33). 

The most elaborate study made thus far of the 
causal factors of reading disability was reported by 
Robinson (98) in 1946. The first part of the report is 
a carefully prepared summary of the results of scientific 
Studies relating to reading disability which was re- 
Viewed critically by specialists in the various fields rep- 
resented before it was published. The second part of 
the report presents the findings of a detailed diagnosis 
of 30 seriously retarded readers with IQ’s ranging 
from 85 to 137. Each subject was examined by the 
following types of specialists: a reading specialist, a 
Social worker, a psychiatrist, a pediatrist, a neurologist, 
an ophthalmologist, a speech specialist, an endocrin- 
ologist, and an otolaryngologist. As soon as all the 
tests were administered the data were assembled and 
the entire clinical staff met as a group in an effort to 
identify pertinent causal factors and to prescribe thera- 
peutic measures and remedial instruction. 

As a result of cooperative study by the group over 
a period of several years the following significant con- 
clusions were drawn: (a) the number of anomalies 
found for individuals increased with the extent of the 
retardation; (b) certain anomalies exhibited by poor 
readers bear no causal relationship to their reading 
deficiencies; (c) some of the factors which the special- 
ists thought might have a causal relationship did not 
prove experimentally to be significant; (d) the evidence 
indicated that social, emotional, and visual difficulties 
ranked high in this group. “Inappropriate school 
methods, neurological difficulties, and speech or func- 
tional auditory difficulties appeared less frequently as 
causes of deficient reading. Endocrine disturbances, 
general physical difficulties, and insufficient auditory 
acuity appeared to be least important” (98: 221). The 
order of frequency of causal factors does not agree 
closely with the findings of other investigators, which 
indicates the need of more extended research before 
final conclusions are possible concerning their relative 
importance. 

In order to identify the factors and conditions that 
contribute to reading deficiency in individual cases 
Various tests and procedures are now used widely. 
‘They include (a) mental tests to determine the mental 
age and intelligence quotient; (b) visual tests, such as 
the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular Tests and the 
Ophthalmograph; (c) auditory tests; (d) personality 
tests; (e) interest inventories and school-history blanks 
(55, 56, 88, 121). Furthermore, the efforts of the 
school diagnostician are often supplemented by mem- 
bers of the medical profession, ophthalmologists, op- 
tometrists, psychiatrists, visiting teachers, and social 
case workers. Every means possible is being employed 
by many investigators in this field to secure as com- 
plete and detailed a body of evidence as possible on 
Which to base conclusions. In a recent study, Betts (8) 
described a plan for classifying disabled readers, par- 
ticularly dyslexia cases, through a study of relation- 
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ships between general intelligence (both Verbal and 
nonverbal), visual and auditory comprehension, Dower 
Of associative learning, memory span, speed and read. 
ing rhythm, reversal tendency, laterality, language 
development, visual fields, visual efficiency, and social 
and emotional stability. Although the validity of this 
plan has not been established, it Suggests the com- 
plexity of the problem involved in diagnosing and 
classifying poor readers. 

As the nature of a reader's deficiency and the causal 
factors involved are understood, problems relating to 
the administration of instruction arise. Asa result of 
a survey of published studies, Traxler (116) concluded 
that two general types of group organization have been 
employed: “the formation of regular classes in which 
part or all the time is devoted to remedial reading” and 
“the setting-up of small groups of pupils with similar 
difficulties for instruction at free periods.” In the case 
of seriously retarted pupils or those with specialized 
deficiencies, instruction has been individual. Further 
analysis showed that various plans are used in instruct 
ing regularly scheduled classes: “(1) a short intensive 
period of instruction using perhaps six weeks during 
the school year, (2) the alternating of periods of read- 
ing and regular subject matter, offering first a reading 
unit, then a unit of the regular course, then another 
reading unit, etc., (3) the continuous teaching of read- 
ing one period a day throughout an entire semester of 
even a whole year, and (4) utilization of the content 
of the regular course as the basis of the remedial read- 
ing” (116: 13). More recent innovations have been 
reviewed by such authorities as Blair (10), Kottmeyer 
(68) and Strang (88: Ch. XD. The results of studies 
in which these various plans of organization have been 
used indicate that all of them are more or less effective. 
Little objective evidence is available concerning ho 
relative advantages and disadvantages. In the case 0 
seriously retarded pupils, the evidence available is dis- 
tinctly favorable to individual instruction. 

The chief decision to be made in planning remedial 
teaching for a group or individual relates to he 
or types of instruction that are most appropriate, 
must be made, of course, in terms of the nature i 
extent of the pupils’ deficiencies. Some of the Vi 
activities reported (116) in remedial studies ie 
“free reading following lines of interest, with ll of 
mum of supervision,” “training in the basic § ain 
wWork-type reading;” carefully planned exercises 
at overcoming specific difficulties; “training ar int 
general and technical vocabulary;” “practice These 
proving methods of thinking while reading. distinct 
and many other procedures have been used ke ন 
advantage. In fact, scarcely a method has eri 
ported thus far that has not produced Ed off 
As pointed out by various investigators the Vi pe chaD 
given method may lie not so much in its Ef fh 
acteristics as in the stimulation and leader , OF 
teacher, the determination of the pupil to oT Studies 
some other like factor. The need is urgent now in 
of the relative merits of different DTG Hk b 
use and of the purposes for which they ¢ 
ployed to greatest advantage. 
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The general teaching procedures referred to above 
have been supplemented by a series of specialized 
remedial techniques which have excited wide attention. 
Among them are the kinesthetic method of promoting 
word recognition; the use of the flash meter in develop- 
ing greater accuracy in perceiving words; the use of 
the “metron-0-scope” and films in presenting reading 
material under controlled conditions of word spacing 
and time in order to stimulate right directional move- 
ments of the eye in reading, to increase the span of 
recognition, and to increase speed of reading. Evidence 
has already been secured of the value of each of these 
devices. Their superiority to other methods of 
achieving the same ends has not been experimentally 
established. 

As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, the value 
of diagnosis and remediation has been objectively 
established. Three urgent problems which are faced 
today are, first, the need for the cooperation of all 
agencies that can contribute to an understanding of the 
nature of reading deficiencies and of the causative 
factors involved; second, the need for wide experimen- 
tation to refine the techniques of diagnosis and reme- 
diation; third, need for the careful study of the defi- 
ciencies and needs of pupils in regular classes to reduce 
to a minimum the number who require remedial treat- 
ment; and, fourth, the need for penetrating studies in 
particular areas as represented by the recent study by 
Schmidt (101) in the case of so-called feeble-minded 
children and by Henry (57) in the case of children 
with hearing difficulty. 

Concluding statement. The foregoing summary pro- 
vides convincing evidence of the value of carefully 
planned research in clarifying and enriching under- 
standing of reading problems. The issues revealed 
suggest numerous types of studies which may be car- 
ried on to advantage both in the classroom and in the 
laboratory. In planning a program of research for the 
future, attention should be directed more largely than 
in the past to the learner and to the factors that in- 
fluence his interest in reading and his progress in 
learning to read. Furthermore, the findings should 
be interpreted more explicitly in terms of progressive 
thought concerning the function of education and the 
rapidly increasing body of fact known about child 
growth and development. Thus conceived, research 
in reading may continue to make notable contributions 
in the future at all levels of formal and informal 
education. 

WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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RECREATION. Braucher (14: 497— 1934) states 
that leisure-time activities are sO varied in scope that 
no single designation may encompass them all. Ac- 
cording to the dictionary, “play” is defined as a general 
term for physical or mental exercise for amusement; 
a “game” is play in the form of a contest, usually ac- 
cording to set rules; “sport” applies especially to out- 
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door athletic games or contests; and “recreation” is 
regarded as diversion or relaxation. 

For the present discussion “leisure time” refers to 
that portion of a person’s life in which he chooses to 
do what he wishes. Over the years “recreation” has 
emerged as a purposeful activity for children and as 
a meaningful and satisfying experience for all age 
groups. Wholesome recreation represents any socially 
accepted leisure pursuit which gives immediate and 
inherent satisfaction to a person voluntarily acting 
upon his own choice in the selection of the activity. 
Thus the terms, “leisure-time activities,” “leisure pur- 
suits,” and “recreational pursuits,” may be used inter- 
changeably. The word “play” itself recently has 
gained wider connotation and, for variation in ter- 
minology, it will also be employed to describe free-time 
participation. 

Several historical accounts describe the function and 
scope of recreational activities (e.9. 65—1929; 128— 
1939). The study of the development of recreation in 
the United States by Steiner (118— 1933) deserves at- 
tention by those interested in this aspect. Dulles 
(37— 1940) gives a stimulating account of the growth 
Of recreation in the United States. Surveys of recrea- 
tional practices within certain areas are found in 
numerous works (e.9. 75— 1929; 76— 1937), and in- 
formation bearing upon other aspects of recreation 
appears in a wide range of sources. In addition, studies 
reveal recreational interests, the effects of education 
provided by schools, and data on other problems. 

Many of the inquiries dealing with recreation are 
neither comprehensive nor thorough. Steiner (119: 
13-14— 1937) reports that few of the present studies 
present a well-rounded picture. In many instances 
studies in a given area, such as leisure interests or com- 
munity programs, are difficult to compare because of 
variations in terminology, differences in items included, 
or other incomparable factors. These limitations, how- 
ever, Should not be interpreted as a reflection upon the 
abilities and devotion of recreation workers and in- 
vestigators. Only recently has interest in this field led 
to the development of acceptable research techniques. 
The terminology is varied. The intangible outcomes 
restrict accurate measurement. So many variables 
enter into recreational research that controlled experi- 
mentation might easily entail such restrictions as to 
limit seriously the significance of the resulting findings. 

Research bearing upon recreation is widely scattered, 
frequently appearing in writings not directly associated 
with the field. For example, information is to be 
found in the history of education and in a wide range 
of periodical literature. The accompanying selected 
bibliography emphasizes this situation. 

Recreation and the welfare of society. A survey by 
Butler (92—1934), a compilation by Gloss (48: 138- 
42— 1938), and a study by Thorndike (121: 464-69— 
1937) suggest that an average of 40 hours per week 
become available for recreational pursuits. Russell 
(110: 8— 1946) refers to dangers inherent in this tech- 
nological age which has resulted in unwanted and un- 
assimilated youth and persons with large amounts of 
leisure time and money on their hands. Russell warns 
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that society must find a solution to the problems in- 
volved if our form of government and plan of social 
life are to continue. Other writers agree that society 
must popularize active and creative uses of leisure 
time to preserve the winnings of civilization. These 
investigators contend that ready-made machine pleas- 
ures, passive amusements, and overstimulating excite- 
ment tend to disintegrate the individual and that so- 
ciety may gradually drift toward a state of boredom 
and neurosis. 

The need for wholesome recreational activity be- 
comes acute in American culture. Technological de- 
velopments and industrial production tend to deprive 
workers of the former satisfactions derived from in- 
dividual creative craftsmanship. The drabness, noise, 
and routine of factory employment contribute little to 
the enrichment of life, and the worker seeks respite 
from his labor in the easiest ways his status and oppor- 
tunities permit. Life in congested urban centers and 
in rural areas, especially those sparsely settled, also 
involves problems which create the desire and need 
for recreational activities. Unemployment, especially 
of youth, likewise represents a significant factor in the 
total problem. See YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Wholesome recreation acts as a personal and social 
integrator. The Educational Policies Commission (41: 
225-26— 1944) emphasizes this point of view by listing 
the “imperative educational needs of youth” and stress- 
ing the importance of worth-while leisure opportunities. 
Persons can no longer live happily without machines, 
but some of the disastrous effects of mechanical power 
may be controlled so that man becomes the master of 
both the power released and the great amount of spare 
time made available. At present, economic conditions 
and lack of facilities prevent the majority of persons 
from enjoying many worth-while recreational pursuits. 
On the other hand, disintegrating types of amusements 
— such as low-quality movies, some radio programs, 
comic sheets, slot machines, pulp magazines, and cheap 
dance halls—exert a profound and deleterious influence 
upon the populace. 

Attempts to solve the problem. Boston opened sand 
gardens in 1866, and other cities soon adopted this in- 
novation. In 1872 Brookline, Massachusetts, first used 
municipal funds to purchase land for recreational pur- 
poses. The establishment and development of chil- 
dren’s play areas continued, although no really effective 


progress appeared prior to the organization of the Play- 


ground Association of America in 1906. AEE 

A few philanthropic and social-minded individuals 
campaigned actively to provide opportunities for play 
in congested areas and to preserve what remained of 
natural facilities. 


general public. Semi-public organizations, including 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, renewed their efforts to mold 
character through leisure-time pursuits. In the early 
1900's a definite camping movement began for bo’ 

and girls under the leadership of private organizations. 
Such progress halted when World War I diverted { e 
efforts of these organizations into other chann 

Later, a continuation of this movement led to the in- 
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In 1907 Rochester, New York, d 
opened its schools as community centers for use by the 
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auguration of year-round programs for all age groups. 
Since World War"dl the school-camp movement and 
camping in general have advanced rapidly. Efforts by 
boards of education in San Diego, California, Colum- 
bia City, Indiana, Detroit, Michigan, and Cadillac, 
Michigan indicate the way in which some school au- 
thorities attempt to extend the boundaries of education. 

The American Physical Education Association, 
formed in 1885, spent its first years in propounding the 
relative merits of the various European systems (ex- 
cept England’s) of physical exercise. With the expan- 
sion of interscholastic and intramural athletics and the 
acceptance of play as an educative force, the schools 
gradually modified their programs of physical activity. 
The various systems eventually merged into the more 
natural game and sports events. As a result of this 
transformation the American Physical Education As- 
sociation in 1931 adopted ten cardinal principles, one 
of which relates to the promotion of play and recrea- 
tion as desirable activities. Later the Association in- 
corporated recreation into its title. Other organizations 
concerned with recreation include Association of 
Leisure Time Educators, National Council on Educa- 
tion for Character and Citizenship, Society of Recrea- 
tion Workers of America, and American Recreation 
Society. 

Educators, social Workers, legislators, employers, 
and society as a whole have been slow to recognize 
the importance of recreation as a factor in the per- 
petuation of human welfare. Stumbling blocks in the 
pathway of success are reflected by the absence ofa 
working philosophy, clear objectives, or real respect 
for leadership as expressed by Ogburn (103: 361— 
1922) and Counts (26—1934). 

Some differences of opinion exist regarding the 
proper approach to the problem of leisure. Lehman and 
Witty (69—1927) and Ogburn (1031922) take the 
position that recreation may Serve as an effective 
agency in preparing the individual for society. Batche- 
lor (8—1936) and Gloss (47—1938) concur and add 
the concept that a highly interrelated Sys- 
tem makes necessary the cooperation of groups to 
solve persistent recreation problems in a complex en- 
vironment. On the other hand, some authors, ¢.8. 
Rugg (109: 213—1933) and Brown (1s: 
1934), contend that the real solution to the problem 
lies not in directing leisure activities but in changing 
the industrial system to stimulate greater SUNS 
in work and to encourage creative ability in ্‌ 
occupations. Still others maintain that the solution 
rests with increased wages at the lower levels. 

Obviously some relationship exists between the type 
of amusement sought and the prevailing Wage scale. 
Kelly (63—1926) in a study 


since wages ranked highest in influence on participation 


among the more cultural leisure activities. < 
to Kelly, as wages rose from lower than $15 2 in 


more than $35 there was an incre চিটিটকৰ 
civic affairs. The increase amounted to SEE 10 
40 per cent for club activities, but there Wo? to 
per cent rise in motion-picture attendance. R2 
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ferences appeared between the wage Broups. 
Movements under way to improve present conditions 
lend themselves to the following classification: (a) 
recreation and the schools, (b) public recreation, (¢) 
voluntary organizations and recreation, and (4d) com- 


(See CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT.) Bonser (11: 79— 
1918) in his Cleveland investigation 
recreational habits of permanency are acquired best 
during. the elementary-school period; thus the cle- 
mentary schools have the greatest 
fluence leisure-time activities 
(81: 50—1930) expressed a similar conclusion. Hupp 
(57—1934) found that alumni who had participated in 
college activities tended to participate later in com- 
munity activities. 
Schools contribute to the leisure-time objective 
through programs of physical education (q.v.), en- 
couragement and support of extracurricular activities 
(q.v.), and improved instruction in curricular pursuits. 
Brownell (17: 12—1935) points out that the public 
realistically the problem of pro- 


ricul 


direct his interests toward constructive 
and social activities. Bonser stated that the 
en CH tails to utilize the clues inherent in children 


for 

jes of current value. 
7 সা continues, would seem to be of first-rate 
for the economic, civic, and social well- 

jing of our society. 

Tawar (130: 46-—1934), LaMaster (66: 57— 1930), 
Bottje (12: 18— 1934), Wayman (12T: 6— 1935), Eng- 
lish (42: 5—1936), and Bagwell (7—1939) criticize the 
senior high school for not developing skills and habits 
in individual- and dual-sports activities. ‘ Few of the 
activities students desire, or actually participate in for 
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fun, are learned in school. Even the formal physical- 
education program, class and intramural team-game 
competition, and athletics fail to Carry over into out-of- 
School or later-life activities. Chin (23: 49— 1934), on 
the other hand, found a close relationship between 
school activities and out-of-school or Jater-life activi- 
ties in music, art, and the sciences. 

LaMaster (66—1930) and Bottje (121934) dis- 
covered no apparent Telationship between some of the 
activities participated in by the students outside of 
school and the ones they learn in the school physical- 
education program. Witherspoon (131— 1930) re- 
ported that the school rarely influences the preferred 
Outside social activities of girls, which include as the 
most popular such events as dating, joy riding, parties, 
Visiting, and Lossiping. Because girls care little for 
Physical activity, the author draws the Conclusion that 
the fault lies with Physical-education teachers for not 
teaching girls how to play. Greenley (49: 79— 1931) 
discloses that children between 10 and 13 years of age 
learn the games they play outside of school from their 
Parents and from other children, rather than from the 
School physical-education Program. Toogood (122: 
99—1939), in studying actual Participation and ex- 
pressed desires of some 3000 college women, detects 
that they participate in inactive and indoor types of 
Passive recreation but desire active outdoor sports such 
as golf, riding, skiing, swimming, and sailing. Many 
of these events are not taught in the regular physical- 
education program. 

Brammel (13: 77-19— 1932), in a study of 460 
Secondary schools, found that three fourths of them 
require physical education, but that only a small per- 
centage of these schools Open their grounds or build- 
ings at any time other than the regular school day. 
Lies (71— 1934), in his Survey of 35 public-school 
systems, discovered that a large percentage of the 
Schools did not have gymnasiums, auditoriums, or 
swimming pools. He also reported that the develop- 
ment of extracurricular activities had not progressed 
to any appreciable degree. Lies concluded that the 
bulk of the millions of school children do not have 
adequate after-school activities or sufficiently skilled 
leadership to develop and maintain them. 

Numerous investigations disclose the recreational 
interests at various educational levels. Schwendener 
(111— 1932) shows that fourth-grade children enjoy 
competitive play in addition to general body activity 
and social games. Lehman and Witty (69— 1927) and 
Cowell (27: 169— 1937) observe that pupils of junior- 
high-school age like big-muscle activities and team 
Eames. Jayne (59: 2— 1936) reports that junior-high- 
school children engage in hobbies more than any other 
form of activity during their leisure time. Davis (33: 
163— 1937) concludes that hobbies are of real educa- 
tional significance. He believes that hobbies may make 
their initial appearance in any grade and that they are 
learned from friends, at home, or at school. Because 
the present extracurricular Program does not con- 
tribute adequately to the development of hobbies, 
Davis recommends that they receive attention in 
regular classes. The scheduled Subjects in a school 
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Which contribute most to leisure are physical education, 
English, literature, biology, history, general Science, 
and physics. 

At the senior-high-school level Wilder (130: 42 
1934), Anderson (4— 1934), Hood (56: 51— 1935), and 
Wayman (127: 5— 1935) observe that Sports of the in- 
dividual and dual types, such as swimming, archery, 
£Olf, tennis, bowling, horseback riding, and hiking are 
most frequently desired by students. 

Johnstone’s study (60—1936) of a state university 
Shows that the six Outstanding recreational interests 
are swimming, tennis, basketball, skating, golf, and 
handball. Newell (101— 1938), in a study of six col- 
leges and 1145 men, reports that the activities ranked 
in order of preference are tennis, golf, swimming, 
squash, handball, badminton, skiing, skating, boxing, 
volleyball, and horseback riding. Bike (10: 77—1931), 
Patterson (105: 46— 1936), Miller (79: 45-46 1938), 
and Newell (101— 1938), in Surveys of various colleges, 
conclude that highly competitive team sports are over- 
emphasized and that such individual activities as swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, boating, fishing, hunting, reading, 
and music better meet the recreational interests of 
students. 

Some attempts have been made to develop co-recrea- 
tional activities on the high-school and college levels, 
but for the most part they have not been widely ac- 
cepted. Dalrymple (29—1937), in a study of 142 
colleges and universities, found that prejudice and 
Personal opinion hamper the development of co-recrea- 
tional programs. The actual number of co-recreational 
Courses amounted to less than one per cent per school 
in state and private schools, and to slightly more than 
three per cent in denominational institutions. The 
most common activities are tennis, archery, badminton, 
and golf. Dancing represents one of the most highly 
Tecommended co-recreational activities, yet Marsh (78: 
62— 1935) in a survey of social dancing in America, 
emphasizes the inadequacy of educators to properly 
Supervise and conduct this popular leisure-time pursuit. 

A national survey of student recreation in colleges 
(32: 38—1940) includes the following observations: 
(a) need for wider use of college recreation facilities; 
(b) increasing interest in outdoor activities; (c) grow- 
ing popularity of recreational sports; (d) plans in two 
thirds of the colleges for expanded recreation pro- 
grams; (e) greater emphasis on participant-type activi- 
ties than on Spectgtor activities; (f) need to limit the 
premium on developed talent existing in most pro- 
grams. 

Opinion and action in the past few years favor 
making recreation a vital part of school business. 
Slavson (114— 1937), in discussing the values of creas 
tive group education, frequently refers to recreation 
activities as a desirable means of encouraging the per- 
sonality development of children and youth. Klein 
(64: 25— 1944) shows the value of recreation activities 
in the adjustive process. Fenton (43: 373—1943) 
Writes of the advancement of Public recreation as an 
accomplishment toward preventing social maladjust- 
ment in children. 

Many leaders now recognize the part of the school 
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in community recreation. Davis and Edgecomb (35— 
1941), Herron (52: 339-42— 1944), Lewis (70—1943), 
Snyder (115: 35-39—1945), and Danford (31—1946) 
report favorable school-board action in response to a 
public demand for recreation. Reviews by Hielte 
(55—1946) and Cook (25— 1946) indicate a growing 
awareness of state legislatures concerning the strategic 
position and responsibility of schools in recreation on 
a community-wide basis. Among the interests of chil- 
dren categorized by Moursell (86: 196-97— 1946), 
recreation activities appear as one of the best means 
schools may employ to satisfy the needs of children. 
The results of a nation-wide survey in 1947 by the 
National Recreation Association (94) show that 252 
communities administer recreation in conjunction with 
school services. Compared with similar surveys dur- 
ing the 1930's, this represents a substantial increase 
over past school administrative participation in recrea- 
tion. 

Although the information obtained from such in- 
vestigations as the above may help in planning a pro- 
gram for leisure-time education, generalization in 
regard to play behavior must be made with extreme 
caution. The activities which individuals voluntarily 
elect are affected by a number of variables—space and 
facilities, material and equipment, leadership, prevail- 
ing fashions, racial backgrounds, and local adult in- 
terests, to mention a few (69— 1927). See also CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT-—XV. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT; ADOLES- 
CENCE. 

Public recreation. The term “public recreation,” as 
employed here, designates facilities provided and sup- 
ported by public funds, such as parks, playgrounds, 
mMunicipal-recreation centers, libraries, museums, 
nical gardens, and zoological exhibits. During the 
past twenty-five years there has developed an increas- 
ing recognition of recreation as a function and respon- 
sibility of municipalities, states, and the federal gov- 
ernment. Worman (132—1938) shows the increase in 
federal, state, county, and municipal parks and also an 
increase in the use of school facilities. Worman fur- 
ther describes: (a) greater use of facilities by older 
youth and adults in drama, puppetry, and marionettes; 
(b) increased community singing and outdoor activi- 
ties; (c) improved leadership qualifications; (d) more 
Playgrounds for colored people; (e) additional funds 
for municipal recreation; (f) the inclination of persons 
to spend money for personal and public recreation. 
He calls attention to the serious problems of finance, 
qualifications of personnel, political influence, and the 
difficulties of securing adequate public support. 

The National Recreation Association (931947) 
lists expenditures for public recreation areas and facili- 
ties, administration and maintenance, Program, and 
personnel. This report reveals that the outstanding 
developments between 1932-1947 include an increase 
in facilities, a shift in support from municipal funds 
to federal emergency funds, a marked growth in hob- 
bies, and greater participation in a variety of arts and 
handicrafts, especially among adults. nl 

Hijelte (531940) sums up the transitions in recrea- 
tion over a 20-year period as: (a) from a play to 2 
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recreation movement, (b) from a local to a state and 
national movement, (c) from a program separated 
from education to a program integrated with cduca- 
tion, and (d) from a quasi-publicly controlled pro- 
gram to a public program. In 1947 a report by the 
National Recreation Association (99) reveals an ex- 
panding interest in community recreation and bigh- 
lights the following trends: (a) more paid recreation 
leaders, (b) increased use of school facilities and 
areas, (d) the tendency toward separate recreation 
departments in local government, (e) greater financial 
backing from local taxation, and (f) a general widen- 
ing in scope of activities offered. 

FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS. Until recently the 
federal government limited its contribution to recrea- 
tion almost wholly to the development of national 
parks. Today some thirty-five federal agencies con- 
tribute to recreational needs. One of the most sys- 
tematic and widespread surveys on the extent of recrea- 
tional areas and facilities was undertaken in 1933 when 
the federal government rendered assistance to the 
states and other agencies as a part of the emergency 
program. The National Park Service, having been 
concerned previously with park conservation and 
recreation, took the leading role by gathering statistics 
and information. Later, when these services became 
permanent, the National Park Service conducted a 
nation-wide study (89— 1937) to: (a) obtain available 
information concerning existing recreational facilities, 
areas, legislation, plans, population, and other factors 
affecting the recreational movement; (b) determine 
requirements for recreation over a period of years on 
a nation-wide basis; (c) formulate definite plans and 
recommendations for adequately meeting the present 
and future recreational requirements. 

The first progress report of the National Park Serv- 
ice (88—1938) covered all the work being done through- 
out the country by the Federal Aid Program. Some 
$13,000,000 was spent on projects supervised by the 
National Park Service on developmental plans. Dem- 
onstration areas cost $8,000,000. Cooperation and 
services of members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps helped in the development of buildings, 
beaches, picnic grounds, parking areas, roads, bridges, 
and other facilities required for adapting land to pub- 
lic recreational uses. Lindeman (72: 399—1937), in 
discussing the national program, points out that con- 
tributions of the Works Progress Administration ad- 
vanced recreation in America by at least 30 years. 
Later the United States Housing Authority became 
interested in the planning of recreational facilities. 
One of its bulletins (125) contains many suggestions 
for planning the recreation site. ) 

Formation of the Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
on Recreation (94—1947) marks the initiation of a co- 
operative plan by several federal agencies to study 

time recreation on a national level. The Extension 
Service and the Forest Service in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the 
Interior, and the Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau in the Federal Security Agency comprise this 
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Committee. It aims toward better over-all planning 
by these agencies and toward the provision of better 
recreation services for the millions of people who use 
the federally owned areas and facilities. 

States have begun to regard recreation as a state- 
wide problem. Formerly, localities received authority 
for instituting and administering recreation from state- 
enabling acts and broad home-rule powers, although 
the state governments gave little supervisory or finan- 
cial support. At present, many states offer aid through 
Such means as state-inter-agency committees, planning 
boards, extension services, recreation councils, youth 
commissions, and state recreation commissions. A re- 
View of how certain state agencies provide recreation 
services in thirty-five states appears in the 1946 Year- 
book issue of the Recreation Magazine (97). It tells 
the story of present state activities and indicates the 
substantial role states may play in future recreational 
developments. 

In 1945 the North Carolina Legislature established 
the first state recreation commission in the United 
States; other states followed this example. In 1947 the 
California State Legislature passed an Assembly Bill 
(21) establishing the California State Recreation Com- 
mission. This significant step by some states to create 
an official recreation body on the state level not only 
may stimulate similar action in other states, but it also 
may serve to set a new organizational pattern for all 
states to follow. The present increased recreation ac- 
tivity of state departments of parks, forestry, conserva- 
tion, agriculture, and others may prove a temporary 
measure of expediency and only the forerunner of 
future separate state recreation departments. 

COMMUNITY RECREATION. Although many com- 
munities are active in developing parks, playgrounds, 
museums, libraries, and other recreational facilities, 
there is no comprehensive survey of community recrea- 
tion. Spindler and Dambach propose a survey form for 
the evaluation of physical-education programs in con- 
tributing to leisure-time participation (117: 119— 1936). 
Butler (19: 85—1936; 20— 1947) presents compre- 
hensive texts on the construction and maintenance of 
play facilities in the community. Gardner (46— 1937) 
has a pamphlet on the development of a program, and 
Morrow (84— 1939) shows various methods of promot- 
ing and organizing the program. A magazine article 
(98— 1937) gives a short description of various types of 
municipal recreation. The article not only discusses 
leadership but also describes equipment, location, lay- 
out, play fields, playgrounds, recreation parks, reserva- 
tion areas, beaches, pools, stadiums, and camps. 

One of the controversial issues of recreation involves 
the control or administration of community programs 
(131: 395-403—1930; 30: 241935; 108: 511935; 
54: 403— 1938; 58—1947). In general the responsi- 
bility may rest with the park board, the school board, 
or an independent playground and recreation commis- 
Sion. Sometimes two of these groups join in conduct- 
ing a program. Occasionally they unite into one body 
of control. The important thing is the degree of coop- 
eration existing between departments and institutions 
of government in a given geographical area. 
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Voluntary organizations and recreation. During re- 
cent years the number and variety of voluntary Organi- 
Zations designed to provide recreational Opportunities 
have increased enormously. Organizations emphasiz 
ing other functions also contribute to recreational 
needs. See ADULT EDUCATION; CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION; LIBRARIES, PUBLIC; YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL. 

The absence of precise information concerning the 
number and character of voluntary organizations pre- 
cludes accurate evaluation. Within the past few years 
several assocations and clubs have arisen which special- 
ize in some one aspect of recreation. Clubs cater toa 
group of persons interested in a single sport or in a 
number of sports of similar nature, such as badminton 
and tennis. Those who can afford membership in such 
clubs frequently ignore the benefits derived from the 
intermingling of socioeconomic groups in general rec- 
reation. These clubs, moreover, tend to perpetuate a 
sort of social hierarchy by banding themselves to- 
gether into state and national organizations; local clubs 
without state and national connections enjoy less pres- 
tige. This is true not only of active recreation groups, 
but also of luncheon clubs, fraternal societies, and the 
like. General purposes and rules are agreed upon; and, 
once a national pattern is established, the local groups 
rarely deviate from it. 

After World War I many veterans, who had been 
exposed to the athletic program of the Army, returned 
to industrial organizations. They brought with them 
the desire to continue active recreational pursuits, and 
this gave an impetus to the improvement of such pro- 
grams in industry. Many corporations instigated pro- 
grams of recreation to promote better relationships be- 
tween the employer and employee, since both groups 
might get together on the common basis of play. Man- 
agement went further and sponsored family recreation 
in pleasurable activities outside of working hours. 
Edmund (39: 312—1936) relates that a good program 
of recreation decreases serious labor unrest. 

Many employees and labor unions now join in the 
belief that company-sponsored programs border too 
much upon paternalism (80: 465—1933; 40: 6-7— 
1936). Consequently, a number of these corporations 
have dropped their special recreational programs and 
devote their efforts to improving the community recre- 
ation program. Such corporations offer their existing 
facilities or subsidize community programs for the pub- 
lic good. In this sense it may be said that some EE 
porations have allied themselves with the municipal 
recreation programs of their communities. A survey 
by the National Recreation Association (99—1947) re 
veals that at least eleven industrial concerns either Pro: 
vide the major services for their respective communities 
or supplement the work of local public agencies. 

Eastwood (38— 1943) states that the most important 
objectives of industrial recreation include improv 
employee-employer relationships, better intenden 
mental cooperation and fellowship, improved use চক 
energy during free time, and a better development 0 
physical and mental fitness. 

Commercialized recreation. Commercialized recrea- 
tion is a conspicuous development of American culture. 
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A cursory survey of the extent and variety of commer- 
cial amusements reveals the popularity of prize fight- 
ing, professional baseball, football, and basketball, 
horse racing, motion pictures, pulp magazines, pool 
and billiard halls, night clubs and dance halls, amuse- 
ment parks, and pleasure resorts. In addition to such 
activities initiated and maintained almost wholly be- 
cause of the expectation of financial return, there are 
a number of enterprises in which the recreational mo- 
tive has been exploited. Among these are world's 
fairs, excursions and tours promoted by travel agencies, 
collegiate athletics, and conventions of various or- 
ganizations. 

Frank! (44: 42— 1932) calls attention to the fact that 
the greatest increase in industrial production during the 
first quarter of this century centers in those industries 
which manufacture goods for recreation and leisure. 
Included among these industries are those of the auto- 
mobile and its related products, athletic equipment, the 
radio and phonograph, silk and rayon goods, manufac- 
tured sweets, cigarettes, and other products at one time 
classified as luxuries but now regarded by the average 
man as necessities of life. 

Estimates of expenditures for commercial amuse- 
ments vary. The Society for Curriculum Study (116: 
22—1936) judges that between the years 1927 and 
1930 the American people spent for recreation and 
luxuries ten billion dollars, or an average of $80 per 
person per year. This sum equaled their savings in 
1929, exceeded their clothing bills, and surpassed three- 
fold what they paid for medical care or education. 
Estimates further show that of this amount, about 
two-and-one-quarter billion dollars were spent on com- 
mercial amusements. 

Beard (9: 337—1928) figures the annual cost of play 
in America to exceed twenty-one billion dollars. An- 
other estimate (90: 639—1938) gives the total average 
annual expenditures in the past few years at six billion 
dollars per year—or almost 12 per cent of the annual 
income in 1934. This same report estimates that com- 
mercial amusements received approximately one billion 
dollars during this period. Beard concludes, in com- 
paring the 1933 expenditures with those of 1935, that 
commercial amusements are on the upward trend by at 
least 34 per cent and that, as working hours shorten, 
popular amusements will be more and more in demand. 
The effects of World War Il and the following infla- 
tionary period dwarf all previous estimates of this 
nature. f 

Value of recreation. The fact that many industrial 


are difficult to measure, but several investigators report 
findings which suggest that wholesome recreation does 
Contribute to these ends. 

Link (741938), in a study of 20,000 young people 
in the United States, draws the conclusion that games 


and amusements are 2 major influence in developing 
personality. He favors those involving activity and 
physical exercise as contributing most. Furthermore, 
concentration on one or two sports is less helpful in 
developing personality than participation in five or six. 
The most popular indoor amusements—listening to the 
radio and going to the movies—are among the least 
beneficial. According to Link, the distinguishing factor 
about amusements which contributes most to personal- 
ity is that they involve action, other people, conversa 
tion, exchange of ideas, and sometimes an expression 
of temper. 

Mursell (8§—1934) discusses recreation as a means 
of adjusting the individual to society. Plant (107: 7— 
1937) carries this point further by implying that recre- 
ation as a force for stabilizing society achieves its 
maximum efficiency when it extends the rhythm of 
the individual, i.e. when an individual chooses activities 
which not only satisfy him but also help him to know 
himself better, to live with himself, and to seek fur- 
ther growth. McCurdy (77— 1937) proposes that toys 
have considerable influence upon the social play of 
children. She concludes that an inner feeling of se- 
curity, unselfishness, and cooperativeness comes from 
early popularity and acceptability of children with each 
other. Cockrell (24: 48—1932), in an observational 
study of preschool children, notices that when children 
are deprived of play materials their attention becomes 
centered upon themselves. 

A number of articles (S—1923; 36: 25—1931; 62: 
57—1930; 113: 30—1930) describe the positive effect 
of recreation in reducing juvenile delinquency. How- 
ever, One article at least (91: 530— 1937) reports an 
opposing point of view. This latter study of a boys’ 
club shows that the club failed to reduce delinquency 
among its members. The Police Athletic League of 
New York City and many similar organizations in 
other cities consider recreation as one of the major 
forces for preventing and reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor regards organized recreation as a 
vital aid in combating juvenile delinquency (123: 8$— 
1943; 124: 32-35—1943). A study (102—1943) in- 
volving 6206 youth revealed that these young persons 
considered provision of recreation facilities and super- 
vised recreation as the two most important influences 
in preventing juvenile delinquency. Authorities agree, 
however, that all community agencies must function 
cooperatively in a full program, and no one or a few 
organizations can operate independently and hope to 
substantially alleviate the problem. 

Several writers (45: 43—1923; 6: 1—1924; 68— 
1934; 341936; 2: 279—1937) emphasize the fact that 
recreation is an extremely useful technique in handling 
ordinary maladjustments and in expediting therapy 
among institutionalized mentally ill patients. Recrea- 
tion seems to be an excellent instrument for redirecting 
energies which function in a disintegrating manner into 
creative and satisfying channels. 2 

Many writers in the field point to the values inherent 
in competitive activities. Neumeyer (100: 166—1936) 
believes that, if controlled, such activities have excel- 
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lent possibilities for personal enrichment. Crews (28— 
1939) finds both competition and cooperation persistent 
and necessary to society and contends that through the 
medium of recreation undesirable elements of competi- 
tion can be redirected. Vaughn and Diserens (126— 
1938) found that individuals react differently to various 
types of competitive situations and excel under condi- 
tions which promise success. Keen competition re- 
quiring complex mental processes, such as school sub- 
jects and other activities involving thinking, is disrup- 
tive; whereas simple motor activities involving com- 
petition seldom have this effect. In this sense com- 
petitive play and games have greater value than 
activities involving keen competition for marks and 
other false rewards. 

On the other hand, many popular amusements fail 
to measure up to desirable standards. The burlesques, 
cabarets, taxi-dance halls, and others possess low cul- 
tural potentialities. Motion-picture and radio pro- 
grams, which might be employed to help solve cultural 
problems, generally are not designed to promote a de- 
sirable national pattern. 

America has made a tremendous advance in the 
number of recreational pursuits offered, but the quality 
has received some unfavorable comment. Writers such 
as Counts (26: 310— 1934) and Lindeman (72—1937) 
suggest two major criticisms: (a) modern recreation, 
particularly the commercial, emphasizes the passive 
and vicarious and is noncreative; (b) recreation often 
appeals to the crude in man’s nature and fails to satisfy 
the deeper cultural needs. Man’s past history, reports 
Sumner (120: 603-04— 1907), gives evidence that 
amusements may become dangerous, for good mores 
may be lost and undesirable ones produced. Amuse- 
ments always present a necessity for group education 
and self-direction, for they require social control and 
good judgment to guide them. 

Professional aspects. The development of a philoso- 
phy of recreation is a fundamental need (87: 17— 
1935). Although such a formulation transcends the 
present field of research, studies of objectives and of 
points of view held by leaders in recreation would yield 
useful information. Such studies are needed. 

Some attention has been given to the traits of recrea- 
tional leaders and to the possibility of their training. 
Mitchell and Mason (82— 1934) classify the essential 
characteristics of leaders as: (a) desirable personal 
traits, (b) technical knowledge of play activities, (c) 
health knowledge, (d) cultural education, and (e) the 
capacity to mix in public affairs. LaPorte (67— 1934) 
judges the quality of leadership on the basis of what 
the activities do to the persons who participate. But- 
ler (18: 55-67— 1936), in two studies listing what chil- 
dren like in their play leaders, finds the rank order to 
be kindness, knowledge of the games, fairness, en- 
thusiasm, jolliness, and taking part in the game. 

Recreational interests and activities of teachers are 
reported in several studies. Allard (1—1937) in 
analyzing the leisure-time activities of 486 teachers re- 
veals that the ten most popular activities are indoor, 
individual, and quiet or passive and that group partici- 
pation in creative and physical activities is almost en- 
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tirely absent. Sports and outdoor activities, except 
walking, are engaged in by relatively few teachers 
Teachers do not participate in creative and physical 
activities because they lack sufficient skill or do not 
want to learn them. Allard’s conclusions note that uni- 
versities and colleges offering degrees in education 
could well give more credit and recognition for work 
in music, dramatics, and the arts to obtain a cultural 
readiness for enriched living as well as for improved 
teaching. She describes her results as similar to those 
of other studies of teachers. 

O’Neal (104— 1934) finds that teachers: (a) do not 
play outdoor games; (b) attend the movies more than 
symphonies and legitimate theaters; (c) read the best 
sellers in books; (d) prefer large-circulation magazines; 
(e) live sedentary lives; (f) spend much time in watch- 
ing others perform in play. 

Brown (16: 76— 1935) shows that men students in 
physical education make low scores in aesthetic appre- 
ciation. Hamblen (51— 1930) finds that women stu- 
dents, while desiring to participate in big-muscle activi- 
ties, do not have the time; and so they participate in 
activities in which they are spectactors, where they are 
entertained, or where there is necessity for little effort 
OF creative work on their part. 

Moffett (83— 1929), in a study of a thousand teach- 
ers-college students, revealed that the erage student 
in his leisure time reads, listens to the radio, sings, orf 
plays some musical instrument. His contacts with art, 
music, and literature are limited. His standards reflect 
those of the mass of people associated with him in 
home and community rather than those generally con- 
sidered finest during high-school or college periods. 
Students do not practice any regular form of physical 
activity. Moffett also disclosed that the student tends 
to depend upon commercialized agencies, such as the 
motion picture, for vicarious experiences in traveling. 
The extracurricular program, as now administered, 
does not contribute materially to the personal or pro- 
fessional development of the average teachers-college 
student. 

The problem of engendering desirable traits in rec- 
reation leaders has received limited attention. Ade- 
quacy of the training afforded by a typical college 
course in physical education is a controversial issue. 
Wayman (127: 5—1935), Lindeman (73: 5— 1937), 
Plant (106: 303— 1938), and Halsey (50: 26—1939) all, 
in one way or another, emphasize the fact that the 
traditionally trained physical educator is not competent 
to direct or give leadership to a wide, diversified, and 
cultural recreation program. Lindeman desires the 
recreation leader to be something more than an athlete 
and maintains that he should be a fit representative of 
the best in our cultural life, since it is his task to re" 
store to human dignity the losses incurred through the 
present uses of the machine. The desired qualities for 
recreation leadership listed by the National Recreation 
Association (96—1938) reveal the type of person Te 
quired for modern recreation programs. Charters an 
Fry (22: 25-26—1942) divide leadership into executive 
and group-leader categories and list the personality 
traits considered most important for each as deter- 
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mined by twenty-five experts. The nineteen principles 
of the National Recreation Association (95) and the 
Recreation Platform of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3: 461— 
1946) indicate the high level on which recreation 
should function. Butler (18: 547— 1940) stresses the 
importance of creative, intelligent, and well-trained 
recreation leadership. Wayman (127: 5—1935), in 
looking forward to the future of physical education, 
emphasizes that physical education should function not 
only as a school problem but also in relation to the 
community, and then proceeds to point out that the 
program should include more individual activities and 
the encouragement of hobbies of all kinds, not only 
physical ones. This means, Wayman says, a broader 
program than previously planned or envisioned. 

Plant (107—1937), writing from a mental-hygiene 
point of view, shows that physical-education leaders, 
believing that they have a perfect program of physical 
exércises, impose these upon the group, forgetting en- 
tirely that within this group tremendous ranges of indi- 
vidual differences exist. The result, he maintains, is 
not true recreation because recreation is neither imita- 
tion nor mere accomplishment but is characterized by 
the spirit in which the activity is pursued. A physical- 
education system with its primary interest in skill per- 
fection is not compatible with recreation. Valuable 
outcomes may result from any form of wholesome 
activity that is pursued with a recreation attitude. 

On the other hand, Sharman (112: 24—1937) takes 
issue with the people who decry the value of physical 
education when he says that the core of all recreation 
Programs is made up of physical activities and that the 
vast majority of persons are not really interested in 
music, art, literature, and handicraft. 

Another professional problem relates to the salaries 
of recreation leaders. In 1934 LaPorte (67: 21) 
Showed evidence of a general attempt to raise the 
standards of recreation leaders, but he also noted that 
few, if any, positions for graduates are available and 
that low salaries result in a constant attempt of recrea- 
tion leaders to find employment in the higher-paid field 
of education. Since that period the competitive labor 
market, coupled with cost-of-living bonuses, has forced 
increased recreation salaries. Concurrently, college 
graduates have tended to assume responsible positions 
in recreation. In a survey of 264 local public-recrea- 
tion executives in 1947, the National Recreation As- 
Sociation finds that of the 225 who reported, 92 per 
cent have college degrees, and 26 per cent of these have 
Pursued graduate study. A breakdown of the degrees 
Shows that 35.6 per cent of them majored in recreation; 
21 per cent in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; 19.5 per cent in education; and 23 per cent in 
other areas. The Welfare Council of New York (129 

1944) finds personnel standards high in private social- 
Eroup work and recreation agencies, but efforts to 
meet these standards oftentimes fail in actual practice. 
Of the 621 full-time professional workers Who re- 
ported, only about one half had pursued graduate 
Preparation. 

The outlook. The future of recreation in America 
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would seem to depend upon a number of interrelated 
factors. Of paramount importance is the development 
of a sound recreation philosophy in the minds of peo- 
ple generally, directing attention to the enrichment of 
lives and the improvement of culture through the 
significant medium of wholesome leisure pursuits. Dis- 
semination of this philosophy rests largely with the 
schools and colleges in the pursuance of their regular 
programs and by effective adult education. Coupled 
with an enduring philosophy of recreation must appear 
adequate opportunities for acquiring appropriate skills 
in a wide variety of activities suited to the capacities 
and interests of individuals and age groups. 

The need for coordinating community resources to 
establish an efficient program of recreation, and thus 
avoiding unnecessary overlapping or gaps in organiza- 
tion, requires careful investigation. The proper articu- 
lation of public organizations, voluntary agencies, and 
commercial enterprises will help to increase adminis- 
trative services and to reduce incompetent procedures. 
The coordination of resources on state and national 
levels should also receive attention. 

Lastly, leadership in recreation must attain stand- 
ards of professional excellence accorded education, 
law, medicine, public health, and the like. Only 
through the elevation of professional workers in this 
field in terms of preparation, licensing or certification, 
salary, retirement, and acceptance as dignified and re- 
spected public servants may recreation attain the posi- 
tion it deserves as a vital force in shaping the lives and 
culture of the American people. 

JoHN L. HUTCHINSON 
G. M. GLoss, 1941 Edition 
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RELIABILITY. Reliability is used in general 
Speech to mean dependability. A reliable individual 
is one who can be counted on, one who can be de- 
pended upon to do or be what he undertakes to do or 
be. This same usage is sometimes found in reports of 
educational research. However, the term reliability is 
better reserved for two more specific concepts. These 
ate the reliability of a statistic and the reliability of 
measurement. 

The reliability of a statistic refers to the adequacy 
with which a statistic computed from a limited sample 
represents the whole universe of cases from which the 
Sample was drawn. The statistic in question may be a 
mean, a difference between two means, a correlation 
coefficient, or any other type of statistic which could 
be computed from a set of data. The usual problem is 
to judge whether the result found in the sample at 
hand is compatible with some hypothesis as to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the universe, or parent popula- 
tion. The most usual hypothesis is the null hypothesis, 
i.e. that there is no difference in the population, no 
correlation in the population, or the like. For further 
discussion see STATISTICAL INFERENCE. 

The reliability of measurement, with which the rest 
of this article is concerned, has to do with the preci- 
sion of a measurement procedure. Measurement in 
education is a process of estimating the amount of 
Some quality or attribute possessed by individual ob- 
jects or specimens. These estimates are usually ex- 
pressed in numbers (scores), which correspond more 
OF less accurately to the amount of the quality or trait 
in question. (For a fuller discussion of the basic con- 
cepts underlying measurement, see TESTS, ACHIEVE- 
MENT.) Every measurement, even the most exact, is 
an approximation and is subject to error. Repeated 
measurements of identically the same specimen by even 
the most exact techniques of physical measurement 
will not give identically the same result. The Variation 
in repeated measurements of the same identical speci- 
men results in a single measure being unreliable, i.e. it 
may be incorrect by some amount. The amount of 
this variation provides an indication of the degree of 
reliability. The problem which the research worker 
faces in educational measurement is that of obtaining 
a satisfactory estimate of the amount of variation in 
repeated measurements of the same individual, which 
in turn can be used as a basis for estimating the prob- 
able magnitude of the error in a Single measure of the 
individual or the “average” magnitude of the errors in 
the measures of a group of individuals. 
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In the theoretical formulation of the concepts of 
reliability, it is assumed that it is possible to measure 
the same individual again and again. This requires 
that the individual remain unchanged by the operat 
of measuring him, so that one Or more additional 
measurements may be obtained which will be entirely 
comparable with the first. The reliability or precision 
of measurement may then be expressed in either of two 
Ways: (a) as relative precision, in terms Of the con- 
sistency with which the individual retains his position 
relative to some comparison group; (b) as absolute 
precision, in terms of the actual variation among re- 
peated measurements of the same individual. Relative 
precision may be indicated by the coefficient Of corre- 
lation between two equivalent measures of the function 
being studied. Such a coefficient is dependent upon 
the group being studied and has meaning only as the 
nature of the group is specified. Absolute precision 
may be shown by the standard deviation (error) of 
the distribution of repeated measurements and must be 
estimated from (a) the correlation between two sets 
of measures and (b) the standard deviation of the 
distribution of scores by means of the formula 


Oxeas = ODIstV 1 — ru 


In educational research it is Tarely safe to assume 
that the process of measurement has left the individual 
unchanged. An achievement test cannot be applied to 
an individual a second time in the same way that a 
yardstick can, with the assurance that we still have the 
same individual. The effects of the first measurement 
Will influence a second set of scores and the influence 
may differ from person to person. Because of this 
fact, research workers in education have found it neces- 
sary to develop several indirect procedures for obtain- 
ing and analyzing conveniently obtained data which 
yield an estimate of the reliability of measurement 
Four general procedures should be noted: 

1. Repetition of the same identical measurement 
procedure with a group of individuals and correlation 
Of the two sets of scores. 

2. Preparation of two equivalent forms of a meas- 
urement procedure (test, rating scale, etc.), adminis- 
tration of both forms to a group of individuals, and 
correlation of the two sets of scores. 

3. Arbitrary division of a test into two halves, bel 
monly by letting the odd-numbered items constitute 
one half and the even-numbered the other, scoring of 
each half separately, and correlation of the sets of 
scores on the two half-tests. The resulting correlation 
is then corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula to 
take account of the double length of the whole test. 
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4. Analysis of the consistency of performance from 
item to item within the test, following procedures sug- 
gested by Kuder and Richardson (5) or Hoyt (3). 

The above four procedures are not equivalent, either 
On experimental or on logical grounds. They differ 5 
the experimental operations which they use and in the 
definitions which they make of “error of measurement. 


‘This formula is rs: = 
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To compare them critically, it is necessary to consider 
certain sources of variation in the scores which an indi- 
vidual receives from an operation of measurement. 
Variation in scores may arise from (a) variation in the 
individual from day to day or week to week, represent- 
ing changes in his health, physical condition, mood, 
motivation, or the like; (b) variation in the individual 
from moment to moment, representing brief fluctua- 
tions in his alertness, effort, or efficiency; (c) variation 
in the specific sample of tasks with which the individual 
is faced. 

There is no question that the second of these sources 
of variation should be considered a source of error of 
measurement, but whether the first and third should be 
s0 considered has been a matter of debate. The deci- 
sion would appear to lie in the purpose for which the 
estimate of reliability is to be used. If one is con- 
cerned about stability of performance over a period of 
time, day-to-day fluctuations must be thought of as 
sources of error, while if interest is limited to precision 
of measurement of the individual at a specific time 
they should not be so considered. If one is concerned 
about a set of test tasks as a sample representing a 
much larger population of possible test tasks, variations 
from sample to sample of tasks must be thought of as 
a source of error. On the other hand, if the measure- 
ment procedure covers the whole function, sampling of 
tasks need not be considered a source of error. The 
four methods of gathering and analyzing data must 
be examined to see how they treat these three 
sources of variation, and how they compare in other 
regards. 

Repetition of the identical measurement procedure. 
This procedure ignores variation arising from the 
sample of items. It is always a questionable procedure, 
therefore, when the sampling of items may be an ap- 
preciable source of variation. This is true of achieve- 
ment tests and many other instruments of educational 
measurement. In addition, this procedure is especially 
likely to suffer from the direct effect of the first meas- 
urement upon the second. Direct training on test 
items and memory of previous responses is likely to 
affect a second testing. This procedure is acceptable, 
therefore, only when the sampling of items is of no 
concern and when there is little direct effect of one 
measurement upon a second measurement. 

Testing with two equivalent forms of a measurement 
Procedure. ‘This appears to be the procedure logically 
most acceptable in the many cases in which repetition 
of the identical test seems unsatisfactory. The forms 
may be given in immediate succession if consistency of 
behavior at a particular time is to be studied, or they 
may be separated by several days or weeks if informa- 
tion is desired upon consistency over an extended 
period of time. The method has the practical linita- 
tion that it requires the preparation of two equivalent 
test forms. In addition to the labor involved, the defi- 
nition of equivalence may present some difficulties. Tf 
detailed specifications for a test can be prepared in 
advance of test construction, equivalent forms can 
perhaps best be defined as independent forms prepared 
to the same specifications. 
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Obtaining scores from two halves of the items of a 
single test. This procedure necessarily excludes day- 
to-day variation in score. Indeed, much of the mo- 
ment-to-moment variation is systematically equated in 
the two scores because of the procedure of choosing 
adjacent items for the two half-length test scores. For 
tasks in which one is concerned with the variability of 
the individual tested, this procedure becomes quite un- 
satisfactory. Since the two scores are not obtained by 
two independent testing operations, odd-even reliability 
coefficients are particularly unsatisfactory for tests in 
which speed is a significant factor. The two balf- 
length tests are assumed to be equivalent, and when 
the number of items is small this equivalence may 
often be very questionable (1). When this procedure 
errs, it tends to do so by overestimating reliability. 
The technique has been much used, because it climi- 
nates the necessity for preparing and administering a 
second form of the test. For tests which are primarily 
power tests of stable functions of the individual, the 
technique yields estimates which may be considered 


no provision for adequate treatment of speed tests in 
which subjects have failed to attempt varying numbers 
of items. In addition, they assume that all of the 
items in the test are measuring the same function or 
combination of functions. They have an advantage 
over the split-half reliability in that they utilize all the 
information about consistency of performance from 
item to item. The procedures can advantageously be 
used with relatively homogeneous power tests if day- 
to-day variation is a matter of no concern. 

statement. In selecting a procedure by 
which to obtain an estimate of reliability, the investi- 
gator must remember that the four alternative proce- 
dures which have just been discussed are not equivalent. 
Where the concern is to know how precisely a particu- 
lar test On a particular day represents the individual's 
performance on a larger universe of items over a 
period of days, the experimental procedure which ap- 
pears logically most acceptable is to obtain a second 
score at some other date with an equivalent form of 
the test. Other procedures must be considered a more 
or less satisfactory approximation to this. Any report 
of reliability data: should specify the experimental op- 
erations by which that estimate of reliability was 
obtained. 

The reliability coefficient obtained for a test is influ- 
enced by a number of factors. The most important of 
these factors is the variability of the group in the per- 
formance being studied. Reliability coefficients ob- 
tained from groups having different variabilities in the 
trait in question are not comparable. The greater the 
variability in the group the higher the reliability coeffi- 
cient it may be expected to yield. Any report of test 
reliability should also indicate the nature of the group 
tested (i.e. grade level, grade range, type of commu- 
nity, and the like) and the standard deviation of test 


scores from the group. 
ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. As a part of their pro- 
gram religious groups provide instruction designed to 
inculcate children and youth with their religious beliefs 
and to acquaint them with the church as an institution. 
‘Three articles are presented here: I. Catholic, I. 
Jewish, III. Protestant. See also RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
— XVI. RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—CATHOLIC. Re- 
ligious education forms an integral part of the Catholic 
educational system. ‘The Catholic school has always 
combined religion, morality, and intellectual training. 
In its curriculum religion is not an adjunct to instruc- 
tion in other subjects, but the center, about which the 
remaining branches are arranged and to which they are 
related. Such an education which unites the intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious elements furnishes the 
strongest motives for conduct and gives the individual 
an effectual preparation for citizenship and the dis- 
charge of social duties. ‘The Catholic educational sys- 
tem in the United States represents the effort of the 
Church to develop a system of schools based on that 
conviction. The latest biennial survey, 1945, made by 
the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, shows that a 
total of 2,688,271 students received a religious educa- 
tion in 10,697 Catholic schools of all classifications in 
this country (5: 30). 

During the pontificate of the late Pius XI a vast pro- 
gram of religious education was put into action by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The decree on 
“The Better Care and Promotion of Catechetical Edu- 
cation,” issued by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, January 12, 1935, promoted the work of the 
Contfraternity throughout the United States. The ob- 
ject of this organization is the participation of the laity 
in the dissemination of eternal truths. 

The Contfraternity of Christian Doctrine is con- 
cerned with those fields of Christianity not reached by 
the organized Catholic institutions of education. The 
parish Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has a pro- 
gram for the religious instruction of Catholic elemen- 
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tary-school children Who are not receiving the advan. 
tages of a Catholic education. These children Teceive 
Systematic instruction in religion during release periods, 
in afterschool classes, in Saturday or Sunday classes, 
and in religious vacation schools in the summer. 

To meet the needs of adolescent Catholic boys and 
girls who are not receiving religious instruction, reli- 
gious discussion clubs have been organized to enable 
them to interpret their ripening knowledge and eXxperi- 
ence with a religious understanding. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is also con- 
cerned with adult religious education and religious 
parent education. In the adult religious-discussion 
clubs groups of men and women meet at stated times 
with a leader appointed by the pastor to develop their 
understanding of their religion by cooperative discus- 
sion of pertinent topics. These discussion clubs are 
numbered by the thousands throughout the United 
States (3: 75). The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine likewise offers suggestions to parents concerning 
the teaching of religion in the home to preschool chil- 
dren, to elementary-school children, and to high-school 
youth. 

Associated with the work of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is the federation of Newman Clubs, 
which was formed by Rev. John W. Keogh, formerly 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of Religion 
and at present pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Newman Clubs have been or- 
ganized at many of our secular colleges and univer- 
sities, about 500 in all.* The chaplains of the Newman 
Clubs arrange programs which help students solve re- 
ligious problems arising in the classroom and on the 
campus. 

Other agencies cooperating in the religious program 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine are the 
Catholic Instruction League, the Convert League, the 
Narberth Movement, and the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

In 1931 the Department of Education of the 
N.C.W.C. issued a Religious Instruction Report which 
included information from seventy-five dioceses on the 
programs conducted for the instruction of Catholic 
children not in Catholic schools. The report gave an 
account of the systematic religious instruction which is 
provided for these public-school pupils throughout the 
United States and showed that Sunday schools pre- 
dominated in parishes with parochial schools, with 
Weekday classes second and religious vacation schools 
third. In parishes without parochial schools Sunday 
schools were first, religious vacation schools second, 
and weekday classes third. Eleven of the forty-five 
dioceses included in the questionnaire study had Sun- 
day schools, religious vacation schools, and weekday 
classes in parishes with and without parochial schools. 
The report also showed that practically all classes in 
religious instruction were graded and that the majority 
of the dioceses had a course of study for use in Sunday 
schools, religious vacation schools, and weekday 
classes (6: 74). 

In the formal teaching of religion in Catholic schools 


+ Data obtained from the N.C.W.C. Youth Department, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1947. 
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today marked changes have taken place as compared 
with the teaching of it a few generations ago. The 
pedagogical activity of the nineteenth century naturally 
showed the inadequacy of current catechetical methods. 
Pestalozzi was the forerunner of the new pedagogy 
which makes the child and not the subject matter the 
center of instruction. The radical changes which fol- 
lowed in the make-up of the textbooks in secular 
knowledge opposed the cut-and-dried question-and- 
answer textbook of Christian doctrine. Consequently, 
serious catechists the world over debated the best prac- 
tical catechetical methods based on sound pedagogical 
and psychological principles. 

If the teaching of religion was to be brought into 
harmony with the accepted principles of pedagogy, then 
the remedy was to be found in the direction of more 
concrete methods and in conformity with the laws gov- 
eming mental development. Catholic educators pointed 
out that these sound characteristics of the new peda- 
gogy were the very life principles of the Church's or- 
ganic activity. They are embodied in her liturgical 
practices and in the Gospel teaching of Christ. The 
past century, therefore, witnessed the introduction of 
religion methods which reject the mere memorizing of 
doctrinal formulas and stress the importance of intelli- 
gent effort in rendering the truths of religion functional 
in the mind and heart of the pupil. 

In France the Sulpician method, which was devised 
by the Fathers of St. Sulpice, was more fully developed 
by the celebrated Monsignor Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, who published in 1868 his masterly treatise, 
The Ministry of Catechizing. This method was divided 
into three principal and three secondary exercises. The 
first consisted of the catechism proper, followed by an 
instruction, a reading from the Gospel, and the homily; 
the second, of admonitions from the head catechist, 
hymns, and prayers. Two teaching devices which are 
made use of are “le jeu du bon point” and the “analy- 
ses.” The former is a challenge to the child who 
answered best in the first part, and the contest which 
follows arouses the interest of the other children and 
leads to a better understanding of the subject matter. 
The latter are written accounts of the instruction which 
are corrected and rewarded with degrees of merit by 
the teacher. An account of the theory and practical 
application of the Sulpician method will be found in 
Formation de Penfant par le catéchisme by Abbé 
Boumard. 

The method makes use of the natural inclinations of 
childhood, presents a variety of subject matter, and 
demands pupil activity. Tts appeal to the curiosity and 
interest of children by means of concrete illustrations 
taken from the sensible things which are around them 
is in accordance with the principles of modern educa- 
tional practice (2: 153-75). 

In Germany the Munich method originated among 
the members of the Society of Catechists of Munich. 
The method is also known as the “Stieglitz method: 
from its chief exponent, and it is often called the “psy- 
chological method.” The details of this method are 
treated in the Katechetische Bliitter of Munich and the 
Christlich pidagogische Bliitter of Vienna. A com- 
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prehensive treatment of the Munich method may be 
found in Gatterer-Krus, Theory and Practice of the 
Catechism. For further information see Weber's Die 
Miinchener Katechetische Methode and Sticglitz's Aus- 
gefiihrte Katechesen iiber die Katholische Glau- 
benslehre. 

The Munich method is basically Herbartian. The 
catechetical instruction is divided into methodical units 
which revolve around one theme and always begins 
with a story. The concepts which are to be developed 
are evolved from the lesson, after which they are com. 
bined into the doctrine of the catechism and applied to 
the life of the child. The three essential steps of the 
method are presentation, explanation, and application. 
The objection is raised that up to the application stage 
the child is almost entirely passive and receptive (1: 
138-47, 176-78). 

The Munich method raised the educational status of 
catechism as a subject of instruction, emphasized the 
need of training and preparation for teachers of reli- 
gion, and influenced the revision of catechism texts 
according to more accepted laws of pedagogy. 

In England the Sower scheme was developed from 
the experience and thought of several Catholic 
teachers, of whom Francis H. Drinkwater, the editor 
of the Sower, was the principal collaborator. The 
system was first outlined in this journal of Catholic 
education in 1920 and has since been elaborated on in 
several books and pamphlets. Drinkwater's book The 
Givers gives a compendium of his views. The scheme 
is adapted for elementary and secondary schools and 
divides the religion curriculum into three concentric 
cycles, each of which embraces a survey of the entire 
field of religion in accordance with the development of 


different ages. The method emphasizes less the learn- 
ing of the catechism text and more the practical needs 
of life. 

In the first period, which includes children from five 
to eight years of age, there is the story cycle and no 
official catechism is used. The children make their 
own catechisms. In the middle period there is the 
catechism cycle for children aged eight to twelve. Cer- 
tain questions and answers are il but only 
after they are fully understood in the children's own 
words are they translated into the language of the 
catechism. The third period, for children twelve and 
onwards, is the history cycle in which the catechism is 
used only for reference. This period devotes much 
more time to the practical things connected with reli- 
gion, such as liturgy and social service (7: 37-38). 

The Sower scheme demands a well-trained teacher. 
Many of its ideas have been put into practical applica- 
tion in the classrooms of America. Its constant appli- 
cation of the principle of self-activity brings the 
method in line with what is best in modern pedagogy. 

In the United States Yorke, of the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco, published in 1898 his Textbooks of Re- 
ligion for Parochial and Sunday Schools. Revised edi- 
tions of these texts were made in 1927-28. This 
series of catechisms shows a departure from the tradi- 
tional method of catechetical teaching and exemplifies 
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the principle of correlation of Bible history with the 
catechism. The core of these manuals is the Baltimore 
Catechism. The lessons give connected stories with 
catechism questions and answers based on the narrative 
and accompanied by appropriate hymns. The abstract 
truths of the lessons are illustrated with pictures. 

The Yorke method has been criticized because of its 
introduction of the catechism even into the first grade 
and its overemphasis on memorizing. In his Guide to 
the Textbooks of Religion Yorke advocates objective 
teaching and gives useful suggestions concerning the 
training of the conscience and of the will (4: 26-51). 

A contemporary of Yorke in the field of methodol- 
ogy Was the late Thomas E. Shields, Head of the De- 
partment of Education at the Catholic University of 
America and Dean of the Catholic Sisters’ College. 
Shields was dissatisfied with the prevailing memory 
drills of the catechism text and projected his own plan 
of writing texts for the teaching of religion. 

The principles of the Shields method are expressed 
in his textbooks known as the Catholic Education 
Series, written for the teaching of religion in the ele- 
mentary schools. These books are religion texts but 
serve at the same time as readers. According to this 
method religion secures the dominant place in the cur- 
riculum. It is associated with all learning so as to 
enter into the child’s daily thinking, the formation of 
his character, and the direction of his conduct. The 
method is based upon instinctive tendencies of the 
child and is developed along parable lines. 

The educational psychology of Shields is fundamen- 
tally Frocebelian, and his method shows the influence 
Of his scientific study of biology. His method has been 
criticized because it does not call for use of the mem- 
Ory. In his First Book the order observed is not re- 
garded as soundly psychological. The domestic story 
should precede the nature story (4: 120-90). 

‘The Catholic University Campus School at Brook- 
land, D. C., is an experimental center for the Shields 
method of teaching religion. The principal is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Education of the Catholic 
University of America. The teachers aim at leading 
the child to think in religion by getting him to think 
in all that he does. An essential part of the method 
consists of the projects organized on the basis of 
active doing. 

A collaborator in the Shields method was the late 
Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and Professor of Philosophy. He ad- 
Vocated the principles of the Shields method from psy- 
chology and cooperated with Shields in the production 
of the religion texts for the primary grades. Pace con- 
ducted a series of lectures on the teaching of religion 
at the Catholic University which have been published 
under the title Methods in Teaching Religion. 

The most recently developed method of teaching 
religion goes under the name of Libica and has been 
popularized by Henry Borgmann. The name comes 
from the formation of the first syllable of each of the 
three words Liturgy, Bible, and Catechism of which 
the method is a combination. A complete account of 
the method will be found in Libica by Borgmann. This 
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method, while it deals with content more than with 
method proper, introduces older pupils to the Bible, 
the Missal, and the Catholic Encyclopedia. The litur- 
gical year is the guide of the catechetical doctrine 
Which is correlated with the ecclesiastical feasts and 
seasons (7: 41-42). 

Catholic educators today are agreed that the teach. 
ing of religion should be based on a correct psychologi- 
cal method. They are in favor of the catechetical 
method correctly understood and applied. They TECOg- 
nize that the catechetical method needs supplemen- 
tary aids in leading the child to think about his 
religion. 

The Catechism of Christian Doctrine, Prepared and 
Enjoined by Order of the Third Council of Baltimore 
is the traditional text in use in Catholic schools. A 
Second revision of this work was published in 1949. In 
recent years many new catechisms and treatises with 
suggestions and teachers’ aids embodied in them have 
been published. A selected list of them may be found 
in the “Religion Teacher’s Library” compiled by the 
late Felix Kirsch of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and Claude Vogel, Secretary, Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference. The monumental French work Ou 
en Est L’Enseignement Religieux? published by the 
Centre Documentaire Catéchetique, Louvain, Belgium, 
summarizes many of the catechetical works published 
in the last few decades in the French, German, English, 
Spanish, Italian, and Flemish languages. A practical 
bibliography dealing with the methods of teaching reli- 
gion is contained in the Manual of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Paterson, New Jersey: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1946, pages 68-72. 

FRANCIS P. CASSIDY 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—JEWISH. The term 
“Jewish education” embraces the religious tte 
the spiritual outlook on life, the cultural heritage, an 
the historic experience of the Jewish people as Mev 
oped through the centuries and as adjusted to or incor- 
porated within the national scene. 

Four main tendencies are discernible in the develop- 
ment of American Jewish education since 1910, When 
Benderly, through the Bureau of Jewish Education in 
New York City, began experimental and other re" 
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search in this field (18, 24, 28, 70): (a) community in- 
terest and centralized responsibility for Jewish school- 
work has grown; (b) Jewish teaching has become a 
profession; (c) the scope and content of Jewish educa- 
tion as well as the school curriculum have widened; 
(d) the objectives of Jewish education have been sub- 
jected to revaluation with a view to greater emphasis 
on the spiritual enrichment of personality and group 
life and the harmonization of Jewish and American 
culture. 

Community interest in and responsibility for Jewish 
educational endeavor have been manifested through 
an increasing number of community surveys (17, 66), 
through centralized financial aid, and through the es- 
tablishment since 1910 of community Bureaus of Jew- 
ish Education (14, 18, 27, 65). In connection with 
the community surveys, a special technique has been 
developed to determine the Jewish child population 
based on Yom Kippur attendance at public schools 
(28). These surveys have shown among other findings 
that Jewish children attend four types of Jewish reli- 
gious schools (1, 18, 31): the Yeshivah (ail-day school), 
the Talmud Torah (supplementary weekday school), 
the Sunday school, and the Yiddish school (Laborite). 
See CHURCH AND EDUCATION—JEWISH. 

Of the estimated total of 235,000 pupils in attend- 
ance in the country (in 1947) the Talmud ‘Torah 
(44.5 per cent) and the Sunday school (50 per cent) 
together drew more than 94 per cent while the Yeshi- 
vah, or all-day (parochial) school, reached less than 
6 per cent. In all there were approximately 800,000 
Jewish children of school age in the country in 1947 of 
Whom about 30 per cent were in attendance at the sev- 
eral religious schools. The proportion varies with the 
community. 

There seems to be an inverse relationship between 
the size of the Jewish population in a community and 
the enrollments in Jewish schools. In the large metro- 
politan centers such as New York City, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia the proportion of enrollment to Jewish 
population is slightly over 3 per cent (3.03 per cent), 
While in communities having one to three thousand 
Jewish population the ratio is 9.26 per cent (2). In 
general, however, about 70 per cent of the 800,000 
Jewish children will have received some form of Jewish 
education during school age. The great majority of 
them, especially those attending the Talmud Torah, 
will have stayed in school on the average only about 
two years (18). This average stay may reach four 
years in the Sunday and Yeshivah schools and between 
2 to 5 per cent may complete the six-year course nD 
these types of schools. About 1 per cent may continue 
for another four years in their respective high-school 
departments. Of course, the most intensive course 1S 
that offered by the Yeshivab. 

The annual expense for Jewsh education in the coun- 
try is estimated at over $15,000,000 (3, 4, 15). More 
than two thirds of this amount comes from parents 
through tuition fees and other local contributions. An- 
nual tuition fees range from $10 in the Sunday school 
to about an average of $60 in the Talmud Torah and 
$300 in the Yeshivah (3, 19). The total investment in 
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school buildings for the country is estimated at $20, 
000,000. 

The Bureaus of Jewish Education in the various 
communities help to coordinate Jewish school activi 
ties, supervise them, raise standards, conduct high 
school departments, maintain colleges of Jewish study 
for youth and adults, train teachers or maintain a 
Board of License, experiment with curriculums and 
methods, produce textbooks, conduct extension or 
extracurricular activities, centralize mass activities, col- 
lect tuition fees by providing a central agency, and 
assist in pupil registration campaigns, fund raising, and 
general propaganda on behalf of Jewish education (18, 
65). In addition to the local bureaus, which exercise 
a systematizing influence over individual schools, there 
are also national agencies with which these schools may 
be affiliated. They are represented by the respective 
Reform, Conservative, Orthodox, and Yiddishist coun- 
try-wide organizations. The American Association for 
Jewish Education, a national coordinating and service 
agency, was organized in 1939. The aim of the agency 
is to raise standards of Jewish education for each group 
in the community through central community respon- 
sibility for a community program of Jewish education. 

The growth of Jewish teaching as a profession (18) 
is to be noted in the increased number of teacher- 
training schools (40), in the advanced requirements for 
certification, and in the development of professional 
literature and professional organizations. There are 
at least nine teacher-training schools, seven of which 
were organized since 1917. Three of them have post- 
graduate departments. The oldest training school is 
the Gratz College in Philadelphia (opened 1895). The 
most prominent one is the Teachers Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (26). A postgraduate 
department in Jewish education was opened in Phila- 
delphia by Dropsie College of Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning in 1945. The Teachers Institute of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America requires attend- 
ance at a five-year course of specialized training, which 
includes Hebraic studies and practice teaching, and 
offers baccalaureate and advanced academic degrees. 
By arrangements with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, its students who take additional work there 
receive a degree from that institution. The other train- 
ing schools require a minimum of four years of at- 
tendance for graduation. All these schools require 
their students to complete their public high-school and 
their Hebrew high-school training before admission. 
Most of them have some arrangements for interchange 
of credits with local universities. In general, therefore, 
a candidate qualifying for a Hebrew teachers’ cer- 
tificate will have fourteen or fifteen years of specialized 
Hebrew study and in addition (in most cases) a college 
education. In New York City a special Board of 
License has been set up for the certification of gradu- 
ates from these teacher-training schools, and inciden- 
tally this board also determines minimum standards for 
these schools before granting them official recognition. 
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Licenses patterned after that of New York City was 
adopted in the year 1944. 

These training schools have also encouraged the 
members of the profession to engage in advanced 
study, research, and experimentation. Outstanding in 
this respect are the dissertations written by graduate 
students at Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Harvard University, New York University, and other 
institutions (73). A special course for advanced stu- 
dents in Jewish education was offered for a number of 
years at Teachers College, Columbia University. At 
New York University a Department of Hebrew Culture 
and Education was established in 1947. In addition, 
the several Bureaus of Jewish Education have experi- 
mented and produced a vast library of theoretic and 
practical materials (39, 43), including syllabi and text- 
books, to guide and assist teachers and children in their 
several subjects of study at school and at home. Much 
of the findings of the thinkers, research workers, and 
experimenters in the field have found their expression 
in a professional journal, Jewish Education, published 
by the National Council for Jewish Education, and in 
a Hebrew magazine, Shevilei Ha-Hinnukh. Among 
other magazines published, there are The Jewish 
Teacher and The Youth Leader by the Department of 
Education of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations; Synagogue School issued by the United Syna- 
gogue of America, and The Center Worker issued by 
the National Association of Jewish Center Workers. 

It is estimated that the Jewish teaching profession 
includes about two thousand Hebrew teachers, super- 
Visors, and executives in the United States. The class- 
room teachers are mostly affiliated with local Hebrew 
teacher unions which are federated into a national or- 
ganization. The executives, supervisors, textbook 
writers, teacher-training schoolteachers, and others con- 
stitute the membership of the National Council for 
Jewish Education. 

Besides helping to raise the academic and technical 
standards of the profession, these organizations have 
promoted economic standards affecting salaries, tenure 
of office, and life and health insurance. The minimum 
salary for a weekday schoolteacher is $1800 to $2200 
per year. Annual increments are stipulated and maxi- 
mum salaries ranging up to $3900 for elementary 
grades are current in various communities (16, 67). 

Great strides have been made since 1910 in widening 
the scope and content of Jewish education, in enrich- 
ing the school curriculum, in improving methods of 
instruction, and in the production of textbooks (18). 
Investigation and experimentation have been most 
active in the area of instruction. To the six-year ele- 
mentary school, there have been added kindergarten 
experiments (41, 44); the foundation school (Beth 
Hayeled*) which aims to develop, through bicultural 
experience, a balanced emotional and intellectual 
basis in early childhood (ages 3 through 8) for subse- 
quent learning and living as an American and as a 
Jew (1); junior- and senior-high-school departments 

* Reports on psychological research and on curricular 


experiments in this school are now in preparation for 
publication. 
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(35); summer camps with a Jewish educational pro- 
gram (71, 75); Jewish youth organizations with educa. 
tional programs (46); and a vast system of eXtracurric. 
ular (9, 10, 12), club, and mass activities for children, 
youth, and adults. Adult Jewish educational activities 
have spread to almost every synagogue or Jewish center 
(36, 45, 74) or school building. Colleges or Adult In- 
stitutes (30) of Jewish study have been established in 
many cities. Frequently these have been opened by 
teacher-training institutions which have introduced pro- 
fessional courses for training club leaders. Such train- 
ing has been encouraged by the Jewish Center move- 
ment sponsored by the Jewish Welfare Board (30). 

The subject matter of the school curriculum has 
grown quite inclusive. While not all the subjects listed 
below are taught in all the schools, each subject is taught 
in some school, and most subjects are taught in the 
more progressive schools (6, 13, 18): (a) worship sub- 
jects— prayers in Hebrew, Sabbath and festival services, 
holiday celebrations (Jewish and American), religious 
practices and doctrine, ethical teachings; (b) literature 
—the Hebrew language and literature (classic, medie- 
Val, and modern), the Bible, the Rashi commentary, 
Talmudical selections, the Yiddish language and litera- 
ture; (c) history—biography, general Jewish history, 
American Jewish history; (d) community civics— 
knowledge of and participation in Jewish institutions 
(charitable, economic, educational, recreational) and 
fund raising, current Jewish events and problems; (e) 
Palestine—history and geography, Zionist agencies, 
current developments; (f) aesthetics—Jewish artcraft 
and music (liturgical, folk, Palestine); (a) labor move- 
ment—(in labor schools) history of Jewish labor 
movement, the Palestine labor movement; (h) extra- 
curricular activities. f 

Progress in methodology is reflected at its best in 
the better Jewish schools, where Dewey and the pro- 
gressive movement in general education have found en- 
thusiastic disciples. Teachers in the Jewish schools 
have given their greatest objective treatment to the 
teaching of Jewish history, of the Bible (20, 69), of the 
Hebrew language and literature, and of extracurricular 
activities. ‘The investigation of history teaching (58, 
72) has disclosed that little ground is covered, the ob- 
jectives are not defined, the achievement is exceedingly 
poor, and there is need for more objective testing and 
better textbooks. The laboratory method (37), the 
project method and the activity method (22, 51), and 
the artcraft method (23) have shown the way to correct 
some of the shortcomings, but they have also shown the 
greater need for more time and group work. The de- 
velopment of new textbooks and workbooks for pupils 
and guidebooks for teachers has led to improved re- 
sults in many schools. 

More searching analysis of objectives, 
method, and achievement has perhaps been accorded 
to the teaching of Hebrew than to any other subject in 
the curriculum. ‘The results are leading teachers away 
from mechanical reading, conversational Hebrew, an 
instruction in general Hebrew literature toward (a) a 
greater emphasis on the development of the ability te 
read fluently, silently, and with understanding ( 
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(b) the preparation for the reading and study of the 
Bible and original sources (41), (c) a correlation of 
classic literature with the teaching of Jewish ethics and 
ideals, Jewish festivals, and religious observance (52), 
and (d) an introduction to Hebraic life in Palestine. 
Most significant are the word counts of textbooks used 
(21, 69), of books of the Bible (20), and of Palestinian 
Hebrew as reflected and studied in its newspapers, let- 
ters, and literature (64). These word counts are utilized 
by the investigators to formulate minimum basic voca- 
bularies for the writing of new and better-graded texts as 
well as for the adaptation of certain classic literature to 
the graded ability of learners. With this kind of analysis 
have come also mechanical reading tests (59, 61), prog- 
nostic tests (56, 60), achievement tests (42, 57, 60), 
case studies of bilingualism (68), and goals for in- 
dividual study (62, 63). Most important of all there 
have been produced new textbooks for elementary- 
school children, for little ones, for adults, and home 
reading for children and youth. It is interesting to 
note that the research and experimental work already 
done in this area have made it the most promising of 
all for effective investigation and teaching. While re- 
search will continue in the directions indicated, the 
future will no doubt bring more study of the age levels 
at which Hebrew can best be taught and of the effects 
of bilingualism. Incidental to such studies are those 
Which deal with character, intelligence, and racial 
traits, some of which already have been summarized 
by investigators (11, 33, 54, 55). 

It must also be noted that besides those in Hebrew 
new textbooks have appeared in connection with most 
subjects in the present curriculum of the Jewish 
schools. These have been published by a number of 
the Bureaus but especially by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. There are also a number of private publishers 
and publishing companies. Outstanding among the 
authors of textbooks in Hebrew is Zvi in. 

The most significant advance made by the Jewish 
school is perhaps in its program of extracurricular 
activities (9, 10, 12, 23, 41, 46). These include a variety 
of clubs, dramatic and choral activities, arts and crafts, 
school papers, student self-government, the Keren Ami 
(fund of my people) program, festival celebrations, 
children’s services, hikes, camping, and many others. 
Not only have a host of experimental activities been 
carried on in this field, but a vast literature of mimeo- 
graphed and printed materials has been produced in 
connection with’ these activities. «Activities and ma- 
terials have contributed much toward the vitalization 
of the Jewish school program. bh: 

Fundamental to all other endeavor in American 
Jewish education is the critical and thoughtful analysis 
to which its philosophy has been subjected by outstand- 
ing leaders in the field. A number of important essays 
and books, including doctor's dissertations (73) con- 
cerning this subject, have been published. They 
for a revaluation of aims and objectives and a recor 
struction of curriculum content and values (29, 38, 47). 
The underlying assumptions are that to prepare the 
individual for life in America there must be: (a) @ 


through evolution; (d) an espousal of the principles of 
democracy, science, and internationalism and the 
brotherhood of man as basic to the existence of Ameri- 
can Judaism (7); (e) a recognition of the role religion, 
Jewish history, Hebrew literature, and Palestine have 
played in the cultural and spiritual life of the Jew in 
the past and in the present; (f) a recognition of the 
need for organized Jewish community life in America; 
(g) a shifting from the book-centered school to the 
life- (activity-) centered school, from book knowledge 
to living Jewish experiences, from the child-centered 
program to the family-centered program; (h) a con 
centration on the development of integrated personality 
(38, 55); (i) the enhancement of creative, aesthetic, 
and spiritual activity and cultural contribution by the 
Jewish group to America; (j) a rededication to the 
traditional Jewish ideals of peace, righteousness, and 
social justice. The preeminent philosopher in this 
group of analysts is Mordecai M. Kaplan, author of 
Judaism as a Civilization (48). The writings of the 
others are in most cases those of his disciples. It is 
difficult to foretell the direction of philosophic discus- 
sion in a rapidly changing and confused world. There 
is much need, however, to translate broad concepts and 
general direction into specific aims and objectives in 
practical application to the conduct of the school, into 
classroom procedures, into textbook writing, and into 
instruction in subject matter. 

Needed research. Despite the summary of progress 
and study presented above, there is a long list of prob- 
lems which press for solution. For lack of space only 
a few of them may be listed here. These include, 
especially, the provisions for the Jewishly unschooled, 
for those of preschool age, for adolescents, and for 
adults and for home education. They include also the 
need for a series of textbooks and home readings to 
cover all the subjects of the curriculum, the need to 
improve the economic and professional status of the 
teacher, the need for better methods and standards for 
financing Jewish schooling, the need for the develop- 
ment of adequate lay leadership, and the need for a 
more healthy program of community support and 
direction of Jewish education. These problems with 
their many concomitant ones will occupy the experi- 
menters, research workers, educators (professional and 
lay) of the next twenty-five years as they did their 
forerunners in the past quarter of a century (18). 

& ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—PROTESTANT. In 
the early years of this century there was common 
agreement that adolescence was to be thought of as a 
period of special religious awakening and Conversion. 
There were few conversions before the period of pubes- 
cence, more during adolescence, and many during later 
adolescence, with a declining number after this period. 
It was, therefore, assumed that a positive relation 
existed between the onset of puberty and the develop- 
ment of religious conviction and conversion. But 
Clark (4) recently found that in his study of 2000 per- 
sons only 7 per cent reported ever having had a con- 
Version experience. Dimock (5) reported that in the 
case of boys increase in physical maturity during the 
period from 12 to 16 had no parallel in growth to- 
ward maturity in religious thinking and that the factors 
influencing the growth in moral and religious thinking 
Were chiefly social or cultural. He added: “. . . the 
procedure of inferring an inner physiological basis or 
cause for attitudes or behavior patterns that appear to 
be general within a particular culture at a particular 
period in history is seen to be at least Pp us and 
probably fallacious and misleading” (p. 258). 

It was precisely the revival techniques, so widely 
used in evangelical Protestantism at the time, that 
brought about the conversions observed among adoles- 
cents. The unfavorable reaction toward such practices, 
Which developed among religious educators even while 
religious educational research was yet in its beginnings, 
perhaps explains in part Clark's findings. The concept 
of growth, at the heart of the religious-education move- 
ment, called for a re-examination of church practices 
based on doubtful assumptions. 

Sunday-school growth and decline. The Sunday 
school has been for many years the best-known Te- 
ligious educational agency of the Protestant church 
although it is by no means the only one. last 
federal Census of Religious Bodies reported 160,000 
Sunday schools, enrolling more than 18,000,000 pup!l's, 
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with more than 2,000,000 teachers and officers. More 
than 90 per cent of these schools are in Protestant 
churches. There are more Sunday schools in rural 
areas than in urban areas. However, for the country 
as a whole the average carollment of the rural church 
school is 76, about one third the size of the average 
urban Sunday school. 

The religious census reported a slowing up of the 
rate of increase in Sunday-school membership, and in 
1935 Douglass and Brunner (6) found that a serious de- 
cline in Sunday-school enrollment “has been registered 
On a national scale and has appeared as a challenging 
urban phenomenon" (p. 180). Three years earlier 
Sanderson (19) in his study of 1900 urban churches 
concluded that “Urban Sunday schools are smaller 
than urban churches; relatively they are growing still 
smaller from year to year. Fewer Sunday schools 
than churches are increasing and at lesser rates; more 
Sunday schools than churches are decreasing and at 
greater rates. Median increase or decrease in Sunday= 
school enrollment is below the median for church 
membership increase or decrease" (p. 234°). 

According to Brunner and Lorge (2), enrollments in 
Sunday schools of village churches declined slightly 
from 1930 to 1936; those in open-country churches had 
increased about 13 per cent over 1930; average attend- 
ance in villages remained practically unchanged, but 
increased in the open country. 

It may be assumed that our decreasing birth rate, 
with a consequent decreasing proportion of children 
and youth in the population, is an important cause of 
Sunday-school membership decline and that this factor 
is accentuated among white Protestants. But there are 
no doubt other influencing factors that should be 
studied. The recent increase in the birth rate has tem- 
porarily halted Sunday school decline. 

Nature of programs. Many better-than-average 
Sunday schools, according to Hartshorne, Stearns and 
Uphaus (15), still follow the traditional pattern of ad- 
ministration and method that is so well known—a short 
session on Sunday morning, with small class groups 
taught by volunteer lay leaders, a brief assembly, the 
lesson centered in the Bible, offerings for supplies and 
benevolences, and so forth. The most baneful charac- 
teristic of the schools is this slavery to the stereotype, 
which to no small degree has been encouraged through 
the overhead promotion of standards and the use of 
point scales. However, there have been attempts to 
break through this stereotype, and the case studies of 
Hartshorne and Ehrhart (9) confirmed the conclusion 
that churches do successful educational work to the 
degree to which they establish organic functional re- 
Jations with the particular communities in which they 
happen to be located. 2 Y 

Similarly, in the case of other community agencies in 
religious education, one chief cause of their weakness 
can be traced to their failure to root the organizations 
in the social needs of the community. The vitality and 
the necessity of a functional approach were demon- 
strated in a more detailed study (14) in a single com- 

1From The Strategy of City Church Planning, by 
Sanderson, R. W., Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
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munity of the social and religious needs of children 
and of how the community agencies might better meet 
these needs. 

As a result of observations and descriptive analyses 
of children’s school experierices, in the light of modern 
philosophy of religion and further experimental studies, 
Chave (3) proposes a curriculum of religious educa- 
tion based upon a functional concept of both religion 
and education, showing how church, school, family, 
and other agencies may articulate their efforts in such 
a process. Elliott's historical-philosophical research, 
now available in semipopular form (7), explores issues 
Which haye emerged because of the conflicts between 
the historic Protestant conception of religious educa- 
tion and a modern social and experience-centered 
theory and practice. He concludes that Christian re- 
ligious education “is an enterprise in which the Chris- 
tian heritage in the Bible and later Christian history 
is fully utilized in a process by which individuals and 
groups come to experiences and convictions which 
are meaningful for them today.” 

That churches have in fact added new functions to 
their educational programs, making adaptations to the 
new needs of their members, is shown by reports from 
studies made by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. They (21: 125-27) show the increased per- 
centage of 1000 representative city churches conducting 
Various types of activities in 1932 as against 1922: 
daily vacation church schools, 11 per cent; Boy Scouts, 
12 per cent; children’s congregations, 13 per cent; 
young people’s societies, 14 per cent; weekday church 
schools, 14 per cent; Kindergartens, 17 per cent; chorus 
choir, 18 per cent; dramatic clubs or dramatics, 24 per 
cent; children’s sermons, 25 per cent; general social 
events, 31 per cent. Factors which cause variations in 
activities include the degree of urbanization and the 
length of time a church has been meeting urban de- 
mands. 

Although progress in religious education in rural 
churches has not kept pace with that noted in urban 
churches, there has been a gain in the proportion of 
churches having church membership classes of 50 per 
cent, almost one third of the churches studied by Brun- 
ner and Lorge (2) having them. Comparable gains 
were made with mission-study classes and vacation 
church schools, more than one fourth of the churches 
having the latter. The religious educational situation 
in rural churches varies “according to the training of 
the minister and also according to his residence. The 
better trained the man and the larger the proportion of 
his time given to a particular congregation, the beiter 
the religious educational program” (6: 16221). 

Criteria of progressive religious education applied 
to 102 cases in urban and rural churches, reputed to 
be among the best units of progressive teaching, in- 
dicated that the group achievement ranked 52 on a 
scale of 100. These teaching units were distributed 
among Sunday-school classes, weekday- and vacation- 
school classes, young people’s societies, clubs, and sum- 

1 From The Protestant Church as a Social Institution, 


by Douglass, H. P., and Brunner, E. DeS., Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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mer camps. Points of outstanding weakness Were 
found in the failure of teaching procedures to produce 
respect for people of other nations and color and for 
great historical characters. Definite progress Was Te- 
vealed in behavior relations between teacher and pupil, 
pupil and teacher, or pupil and pupil (10). With the 
exception of this project little research has been done 
in studying detailed class or other group procedures. 

The implications for religious educational practice 
seem clear enough. The breaking away from the 
stereotype, the introduction of a greater variety of 
activities, and the emphasis upon less formal aspects 
of the program are to be encouraged. But the measure. 
ment of the educational effectiveness of the newer prac- 
tices remains to be undertaken. 

Character growth. No report on research in re- 
ligious education would be complete without reference 
to the Character Education Inquiry and its reports in 
three volumes (11, 12, 13). This project is basic to 
Character and religious education. The Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry studied the question of whether or not 
character growth is correlated with age, but found that 
among the children studied, whose ages ranged from 8 
to 16, and in the limited types of conduct tested there 
was practically no correlation. Dimock (5), too, found 
a plateau in the religious thinking of boys during three 
years of pubescence and early adolescence. 

Children enrolled in Sunday schools showed a gen- 
eral tendency to exhibit more desirable conduct in 
honesty, cooperation, inhibition, and persistence than 
the children not so enrolled. On the other hand, there 
Was found to be practically no correlation between fre- 
quency of attendance at Sunday school and conduct. 
The conclusion is that Sunday-school pupils are 8 
selected group of better-trained children and that, after 
all, no Sunday school could do very much, having the 
children only one hour out of 168 per week. 

Moral knowledge of children is much like that of 
their parents but does not resemble that of the public 
or church schoolteachers or club leaders. Parental 
discord, faulty discipline, bad example, and low ec0- 
nomic status in homes are associated with dishonesty 
in children (12). Dimock’s study of the adolescent (5) 
supports the conclusion of the Character Education In- 
quiry that the intimate, primary group relations are 
potent forces in character growth. With the evidence 
SO clear that the home is potentially an effective in- 
fluence on character development, the church and the 
home need to cooperate closely and in a wider area of 
religious-education activities. See also CHARACTER EDU* 
CATION. |) 

Leadership. Ministers give but a fraction of theit 
time to the direction of programs of religious education 
(15, 16), apparently from 5 to 17 per cent of the week's 
schedule. It is reported, however, that there is a notice 
able tendency in theological education to provide ফি 
ing for a differentiated ministry, including profession! 
careers in religious education (16). 

Churches have commonly spoken of the develop* 
ment of a new profession, that represented by the direc 
tor of religious education trained to give expert 
vision to the religious-education program. But ly 
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9.6 per cent of the 1000 urban churches studied by 
Sanderson (19) in 1932 employed such directors. Most 
directors serve in churches with a membership of 500 
and over and a median church-school enrollment of 
500 (17, 18). 

Colleges and universities. Religious education is 
carried on by churches in many nondenominational col- 
leges and universities, both public and private. This 
represents an extension of the sphere of the churches" 
influence. The work is done through university pastors 
and secretaries, teachers of religion, and ministers of 
local parishes having student constituencies (15, 20). 
But the work does not, of course, reach all American 
college and university students. Colleges have, there- 
fore, attempted to supplement other efforts at dealing 
with problems of college youth through such methods 
as freshman lectures, orientation courses, freshman 
week, and personal counseling. See STUDENT PERSON- 
NEL WORK—XVI. RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS. 

Religion, as dealt with in the study From School to 
College (8), plays a relatively less important part in the 
lives of students during the transition period than it 
does during the precollege period, and it was found in 
this study that in the realm of religious practices, atti- 
tudes, and experience the transition has not been made 
at the end of the freshman year. 

Neither is the college program the factor of greatest 
weight in determining whether or not the graduate will 
engage in leadership in religious education. The two 
outstanding factors in postgraduation activity in leader- 
ship in religious education seem to be activity in church 
Organizations before college years and activity in some 
religious organizations during college years (1). 

Churches must provide precollege students with a 
kind of religious education that will help them make 
a successful transition from school to college. Experi- 
mental work is needed to determine the area in which 
church colleges may make distinct contributions toward 
religious growth and how the church may best co- 
operate with tax-supported colleges and universities. 

OTTO MAYER 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Religious instruction in the United States 
reveals varying emphases with regard to its place in 
the public schools. The American colonies were in- 
fluenced by ideas and methods inherited from the 
mother countries and from the Reformation, which 
had greatly affected those countries. They believed 
that each religious sect must instruct its own children 
in its own approved doctrines lest its youth become 
contaminated with heretical views and that the best 
method of teaching religion was through the use of 
the Bible and catechisms. Along with these convic- 
tions, they sought constantly to free themselves from 
old tyrannies of both church and state and to find ways 
of thinking, teaching, and worshiping as conscience 
directed. 

In the early colonial period, practically all formal 
education was religious but sectarian; and there was 
little controversy as to the desirability of religious in- 
struction, since each sect took care of its own children. 
When public schools were established, the question im- 
mediately arose as to whether religious instruction 
would be provided. In communities where practically 
all citizens were of the same faith, few difficulties were 
met. However, in districts where there were many 
religious sects, serious controversies arose over what 
sort of religious instruction should be given, and, in 
fact, whether religious instruction of any sort should 
be given. 


firied largely to surveys of existing conditions and the 
attempts being made to change the situation. Four 
general areas may be recognized: (a) points of view 
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in regard to religious instruction in the public schools; 
(b) legal status of religious instruction in public 
schools; (c) character of religious instruction in the 
public schools; (d) evaluation of religious instruction 
in the public schools. 

Points of view. Research relating to the desirability 
of giving religious instruction in the public schools has 
shown that there are many opposing views and that 
controversies among sects account for most of the 
problems and difficulties. The arguments pro and con 
on the feasibility, legality, and desirability of religious 
teaching in the public schools were presented in a 
compilation by Beman (3); and a survey by Johnson 
(14) gives present practices. The confusion sur- 
rounding the place of religious education in the public 
schools is accentuated because of the difficulty of in- 
terpreting what is meant by “religious freedom” in the 
Constitution and interpreting state laws which forbid 
sectarian teaching but fail to state whether Bible 
teaching and prayer are to be included under the term 
“sectarian.” 

Surveys by Grimshaw (7) and by Smith, McElhinney, 
and Steele (23) show that there are four main points of 
view concerning the responsible agency for giving re- 
ligious instruction: 

1. It is appropriate for the state to provide both 
secular and religious education for all youth. 

2. All education, both secular and religious, lies 
within the province of the church (15). 

3. It is the function of the state to provide a secular 
education for all its youth; the state should not con- 
cern itself with religious instruction but should leave 
this to the home and church to be given or not as these 
see fit (22). 

4. The state should cooperate with the home and 
church in furnishing religious instruction. This plan 
has been growing in popularity as weekday church 
Schools have developed (23). 

The Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education believes that we must 
find a way to “give due recognition in public education 
to the place of religion in the culture and in the con- 
victions of our people while at the same time safe- 
guarding the separation of church and state” (1). Sev- 
eral possibilities for the study of religion in the public 
schools today are suggested by the Committee. ‘The 
study of the Bible as religious literature and the recog- 
nition of the religious life of the community in the 
Social-studies program are ways, this group suggests, to 
give pupils “a sympathic acquaintanceship with religion 
as an aspect of contemporary life.” ‘The intensive cul- 
tivation of religion is, and always has been, the func- 
tion of religious instruction. To create an awareness 
of its importance is a responsibility of public education. 

ere appears to be little agreement with respect to 
the place of religious instruction in the education of 
children in the public schools. Doughton (5) expresses 
a supersectarian point of view to which many others 
subscribe. He would provide a type of religious in- 
struction that transcends sectarian tenets and issues 
which have no place in the program of the public 
schools. “This we can do through what is in essence 
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a religious interpretation of the universe and of man's 
place within it, one that is consistent with modem 
science and the best of historic, vital religion.” He 
further suggests that we should encourage our Youth to 
believe and confess that the glory and wisdom and 
power manifested in the laboratory, the Observatory, 
and the classroom and concert hall are really the glory 
and wisdom and power of God. He calls cowardly the 
fear of secularists and sectarians who insist that for 
God we substitute “Nature” and that we write it with 
a capital “N.” 

Moehlman (19) suggests three principles which 
Should be recognized in introducing religious instruc. 
tion into the public schools: 

1. Fundamental principle of American government 
— complete separation of church and state. 

2. Approval of released-time religious instruction 
without any attempt to remind the public that the 
schools are nonsectarian. 

3. Presentation of predetermined policy to the 
churches before pressure is exerted. 

Weigle (25) believes that a common religious faith 
of the American people may rightfully be assumed and 
may find expression in the life and work of the public 
school. He believes that the school should refer to re- 
ligion as the occasion arises—naturally, wholesomely, 
without dogmatism, without bias, and without affecta- 
tion or strain. 

Williams (27) writes, “Certain religious facts, non- 
sectarian in nature, are a vital part of American cul- 
ture, without a knowledge of which no person can be 
truly educated.” He proposes leaving the sectarian 
type of instruction to the churches but would encourage 
the schools to teach a knowledge of religions. 

Legal status. The legal status of religious instruc- 
tion varies from state to state throughout the country. 
A large majority of states either require or permit the 
reading of the Bible, but do not allow religious instruc- 
tion which may be sectarian in nature. Recent trends 
show that the majority of states now permit schools 
to cooperate with churches in giving religious instruc- 
tion during time released from the school day. ph 

Studies relating t6 the legal status of religious. in- 
struction in the public schools show that there is 8 
lack of clarity in statement and interpretation of what 
is meant in the different.states by the term “religious 
instruction.” There is often no clear distinction made 
between “religious” and “sectarian” instruction, al- 
though in nearly all states “sectarian” instruction 1s 
forbidden by state law or the constitution. In only 
one state, Kansas, is religious instruction definitely 
prohibited. Nowhere is religious instruction a part 0 
the regular state curriculum. In one state only, Vit- 
ginia, is such instruction expressly permitted. 

‘The status of Bible reading is shown to vary greatly 
in different states. This variation is due largely to 
different interpretations as to what is “sectarian. 
Curious and contradictory practices are found. 
government bulletin by Keesecker (17) together with 
survey by Smith, McElhinney, and Steele (23) bk 
the following status of religious education in the 
Several states: 
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1. States which require Bible reading by law: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tennessee, a total of twelve. In the District 
of Columbia, the Bible is read by order of the Board of 
Education. 

2. States in which Bible reading is specifically per- 
mitted by law: Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota, a total of six. ‘The prac- 
tice of reading the Bible in this group varies con- 
siderably according to the wishes of the parents and 
teachers, according to the decisions of school boards, 
and according to districts. It varies also in amount and 
in whether comment is made upon the portion read. 

3. States which have enacted no legislation for- 
bidding the reading of the Bible and states in which 
approval is inferred from existing law: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and West Virginia, a total of seventeen. 
In these states the practice is not at all general or uni- 
form. For example, in Colorado the Bible is read 
more often in cities and towns of less than 5000 
population than in the larger cities. Practice varies 
also according to the amount of opposition and accord- 
ing to the favorable or adverse rulings of attorneys 
general. In Nebraska the question of Bible reading is 
decided by the teachers or school officials. In Ohio 
it is optional with the school boards and in Maryland 
there is Bible reading in 90 per cent of the schools, 
while in Rhode Island it is found in only about 15 per 
cent of the schools. 

4. States in which Bible reading is prohibited under 
interpretation of state constitutions or statutes: Arizona, 
California, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York (except outside New York 
City), Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 8 
total of twelve. In Illinois and Louisiana Bible reading 
is prohibited by Supreme Court decision. In New York 
the constitution prohibits the teaching of denomina- 
tional tenets in the schools, and this prohibition has 
been interpreted by several New York State Commis- 
sioners of Education to include the reading of the 
Bible. In New York City the reading of the Bible is 
permitted by charter. In the state of Washington the 
attorney general’s opinion is adverse to Bible reading 
in the schools. The 1890 decision of the Wisconsin 
court, which declared the Bible to be a sectarian book, 
is often quoted. There are, however, twelve court 
decisions contrary to that of Wisconsin, while only 
three support it (26). :! 

It will be seen by summarizing the above that in 36 
out of the 48 states, or in 3 out of 4, there is no law or 
ruling which prohibits Bible reading in the public 
schools. In the remaining 12 states it is quite generally 
known that, where there is no serious local objection, 
many teachers continue to use the Bible in the schools. 
It may be stated definitely also that no legislative body 
in the United States has ever plainly shut the Bible 
Out of the public schools (14). 4 te 

Another phase of the legality of religious instruction 
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in public schools has to do with the cooperation of the 
schools with churches in giving religious teaching. Ac- 
cording to Keesecker (16), the question of legality 
arises in connection with the following issues: 

1. Do laws prohibit the use of public-school time for 
religious instruction (by other than teachers)? 

2. May public-school equipment or buildings be used 
in religious instruction? 

3. May public-school teachers or officials use any of 
the public-school time for cooperating in religious 
education? 

4. May public schools give credit {for work in re- 
ligious education done outside the schools? 

5. Does releasing certain pupils to attend religious 
instruction and retaining others in school result in 
religious discrimination? 

Recent research related to the above issues reveals 
that several states have attacked these problems through 
legislative action. In thirteen states there are now laws 
permitting the release of public-school pupils for re- 
ligious instruction in church schools. These include 
California, Illinois, Towa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginin. In many 
other states, the practice is common but it is not spe- 
cifically permitted by state law. 

Since 1937 there has been increased activity on the 
part of state legislatures and other policy-making 
agencies regarding the releasing of public-school pupils 
for religious instruction. In 1943 California passed 
permissive legislation enabling pupils to attend out-of- 
school classes in religious education. In 1939 Maine 
permitted the surveying of communities to determine 
religious affiliation and in the same year provided for 
local permission to set up rules and regulations for 
the operation of a released-time religious-education 
program. In 1940 Kentucky enacted legislation which 
permits a survey of the desires of parents and pupils 
for a course in “Moral Instruction.” This law also 
makes provision for released-time attendance at such 
“Moral Instruction” classes. In Massachusetts a resolu- 
tion was passed in 1941 permitting released-time re- 
ligious education when the local school committee 
recommended it, if there was no public expense for 
transportation and other purposes and if the time 
pupils were released from school did not exceed one 
hour per week. In 1941 South Dakota enacted per- 
missive legislation for the released-time program of 
religious education. ‘The power to release the pupils 
was delegated to the county superintendent of schools 
or the local board of education, with the provision that 
the instruction must take place outside the school. 

In 1947 the State Board of Education of Virginia 
authorized cooperative arrangements between the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches and the public schools for 
religious education, provided that the program would 
not use public funds and yet would be under strict 
control and direct supervision of the administrative 
authority of the schools. 

Five court decisions have been rendered on the ques- 
tion of released-time religious education, one each in 
New Mexico, Vermont, and Washington, and two in 
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the state of New York, but they were not in mutual 
agreement. In a few states, e.g. Illinois and Oregon, 
attorneys general have usually ruled that such legisla- 
tion was not constitutional. 

Surveys by Davis (4) show that 218 cities and towns 
in 35 states release pupils from the public schools for 
religious instruction, approximately 10 per cent of the 
total number of 2043 school systems surveyed. A 
follow-up study made later revealed that an additional 
19 per cent of the schools surveyed in the previous 
study had begun programs of religious instruction, 
raising the grand total to 29 per cent. How much of 
this practice is not technically legal would be difficult 
to determine. 

While this report was being prepared, the Supreme 
Court of the United States by an eight to one decision 
ruled that it deemed religious education in the public 
schools of the United States to be unconstitutional. 
The lone dissenter, Justice Stanley F. Reed, stated that 
the decision was so comprehensive that it could forbid 
schools excusing children during school hours to at- 
tend religious-education classes in their own churches. 
Justice Hugo L. Black, in stating the opinion of the 
majority, reported that no tax-supported public-school 
system could constitutionally assist any religious sect 
in any way. What effect this decision will have on 
present practices will depend largely on future inter- 
pretations made by the courts in local situations. 

Character of religious instruction. Several studies 
have been made of the current practices in religious in- 
struction in the public schools (4, 23, 26). According 
to these studies, there are at least five different methods 
of providing religious instruction: 

1. A syllabus of instructions prepared by the state 
for high schools is used as the basis for a Bible course 
given by a regular teacher. The examination questions 
are prepared and scored under supervision of state 
authorities. 

2. School buildings are used for Bible study during 
school hours by teachers outside the regular staff. The 
courses are selected by the Bible teachers and regular 
credit is given for the work. An example of this prac- 
tice is found in Indiana, where a course is offered in 
the English department as an elective. 

3. A third method is that of teaching the Bible in 
the school buildings, by regular classroom teachers on 
school time for the usual credit (28). 

4. Another method of promoting Bible study in the 
public schools is for the state to prepare a syllabus or 
a series of syllabi to permit the pupils to study at home 
or elsewhere, to prepare a list of questions for an ex- 
amination, and to permit high schools of the state to 
give credit for the work. One unit of credit is the 
maximum allowed. 

5. The most common practice by which a knowledge 
of the Bible is disseminated in the public schools is the 
reading of Bible passages as a part of the “opening 
exercises.” This is a custom handed down from early 
colonial days, and it is still followed in many com- 
munities. Usually there is a simple program of Bible 
reading (without comment), prayer, and a song. 

Evaluation, Studies of the outcomes of religious 
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instruction as it may modify character and moral 
are summarized by Hartshorne and May (8, 9, 10), 
These show that attendance at classes of religious edu- 
cation, such as given by the Sunday schools and ina 
similar way by the weekday released-time religious-in. 
struction classes, does not significantly improve the 
moral conduct of children. Hightower (11) found that 
religious knowledge, e.g. of the Bible, does not carry 
over automatically into improved conduct. Franzblau 
(6) discovered that the acceptance of traditional beliefs 
and doctrines does not correlate positively with superior 
traits of character. Bartlett (2) concluded that while 
pupils’ knowledge and comprebension of the Bible 
were enlarged by religious instruction, there was little 
success in motivating individual conduct by such 
classes. A recent study of religious instruction in 
Pennsylvania made by the Pennsylvania State College 
(21) indicated that where released-time religious in- 
struction is given it is frequently considered ineffctive 
in terms of desired outcomes by school administrators 
and religious leaders. Hook (12) believes this situation 
could be corrected by “accompanying the instruction 
with a vast program of reform and reconstruction in 
the home, the church, and the community.” 

Needed research. There is need for a complete 
survey and description of the content and the methods 
Of religious instruction employed in the public schools 
of the nation. 

There should be a comprehensive study of methods 
of facilitating the transfer of religious training into 
improved moral and ethical character. 

An up-to-date complete compendium of state laws, 
court rulings, and decisions of attorneys general on 
religious instruction in the public schools would be 
found useful. 

An objective measure of the results of religious in- 
struction in the public schools where the program is 
now conducted would be useful as a basis for deter- 
mining the value of such activities. 

A report of an actual forthright experiment in some 
community where relative homogeneity in religion 
prevails and where public spirit gives support would 
be illuminating. 

WILLIS E. PRATT 

THOMAS E. KENDIG 

H. L. SMITH, 1941 Edition 

R. S. McELHINNEY, 1941 Edition 
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RESEARCH BUREAUS. Organized research in 
education is today a growing, expanding Se 2 
finding expression in a variety of new forms. Ten 
years ago the old forms had apparently reached a peak 
and there was a lull or even decadence in the status of 
Organized research. Today, with the necessity for Te- 
search in all fields of life being widely recognized and 


with the values of psychological and educational Te- 


scarch attested by successful work among the armed 
forces during the recent war, our attention is turned 
to the increasing diversity of forms which organized 
research in education is taking. 

General reviews of organized research in education 
have been written by Morrison (23), Good (11), and 
Scates (29), and, for earlier periods, by Chapman (5) 
and Monroe (21). Smith (32) has recently compiled a 
directory of research organizations. 

City school systems. Research bureaus in city school 
systems were among the earliest expressions of the 
research interest in education, the bureau in Baltimore 
dating back to 1912. The larger cities, with their 
more complex problems and greater differentiation of 
functions, led in the movement. By 1915 there were 
enough research bureaus in cities and universities to 
permit the formation of the National Association of 
Directors of Educational Research (since 1922, the 
American Educational Research Association). In 1939, 
Liu (20: 2) reported that “bureaus are found in more 
than sixty city school systems. . .. There are few cities 
of over 200,000 population without a bureau." 

Chapman (5), writing on the early history of organ- 
ized research, pointed out that behind the establishment 
of city research bureaus were the rapidly developing 
testing movement and the increasingly incisive school 
survey. Prominent in the thought of some boards of 
education was the idea that the city research bureau 
could provide them with a check on the work of the 
schools; such bureaus would serve as a sort of con- 
tinuous survey of the work of both the administrators 
and the teachers. Some bureaus were established pri- 
marily to administer tests and to furnish data for the 
guidance of the teachers and administrators; a few 
bureaus were concerned primarily with psychological 
functions involved in pupil adjustment, and others were 
constituted to gather data on a variety of questions and 
render “reference” service to the superintendent. 

The functions discharged by city school research 
bureaus are as varied as the motives for establishing 
them. Several survey studies have been made (13, 20, 
34, 35), revealing a diversity of organization and pur- 

Constructing, giving, and interpreting tests, 
keeping and summarizing routine statistical records, 
gathering data on special problems, preparing official 
reports and editing publications, handling publicity 
work, answering questionnaires and other external re- 
quests for information, studying population shifts and 
needs for school buildings, and making real research 
studies of general interest are among the common 
activities of local bureaus. What is expected of any 

jcular bureau depends on the customs, the felt 
needs, and the personnel qualifications existing ina 
given city. 

For references to other studies see 20: 46, 86—105; 
28; 29: 581-84. A number of city research bureaus 
issue annual reports of activities. 

The original notion of a research bureau is shown 
by later developments to have been rather general, but 
the trend has been toward a more highly diversified 
concept which involves a variety of specialists (rather 
than one) rendering a number of different types of 
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more or less technical service to the school system. In 
place of a single research bureau in a city being 
charged with a narrow selection of problems from 
among curriculum, measurement, finance, administra- 
tion, and instruction, the diversity of needs of a school 
System are being recognized and several distinct func- 
tions are likely to be provided for. For example, such 
functions as testing, statistical accounting and reporting, 
curriculum development, intelligence testing and ad- 
justment, and so on, are likely to have separate and 
more or less adequate personnel assignments. These 
Various services, if organized separately, may not bear 
the name “research”; hence it is difficult to trace the 
history (numerically) of organized research bureaus, 
as the concept and name have undergone considerable 
modification. 

Tt should be pointed out, perhaps, that local bureaus 
are designed primarily to render local service and do 
not characteristically engage in research of a general 
nature. Hence the dropping of the word “research” 
from the title does not imply any change of function. 
Present bureaus are doing the same sorts of things that 
city research bureaus have done from the start, only 
now with a larger variety of functions in individual 
cities and often with names which do not suggest re- 
Search, although an earlier bureau in another city doing 
the same thing would have been called a “research” 
bureau. The present diversification of organization 
and specialization of service are in keeping with the 
growing complexity of urban life and with correspond- 
ing practices in industry. 

Universities. Educational research bureaus were 
established in universities as a part of the same funda- 
mental movements that put them in cities and other 
Organizations, namely, a developing interest in meas- 
urement and a growing confidence in objective re- 
search. ‘The first university bureau was established in 
Oklahoma University in 1913. Indiana University, 
Kansas State Normal School (Emporia), and the State 
University of Towa followed in 1914. In 1924 twenty- 
two institutions were listed as having research bureaus 
(5: 15-121; 21: 30-45; 29: 584-87). 

In general these bureaus are concerned with educa- 
tional problems existing throughout the respective 
states, though some work on problems of wider inter- 
est. On the other hand, a certain number of university 
bureaus have been inaugurated for institutional study, 
i.e. to provide service to the institution itself, just as 
city school bureaus serve their respective cities. Much 
of the work in either type of bureau has been con- 
cerned with measurement. Those university bureaus 
which have been established to study child develop- 
ment and welfare seem on the whole to have worked 
on rather more fundamental types of problems. 

As illustrative of the work of bureaus which have 
exceptionally broad interests, we may refer to the 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity (16; 23: 248) and to the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia University 
(21: 58-61) as representing respectively public and 
Private institutions. The varied program and the pro- 
spective emphases in the early work of the Bureau of 
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Educational Research (changed to Bureau of Research 
and Service in 1947) at the University of Illinois have 
been described rather fully (9, 21). 

Other organizations. Notable service is being ren- 
dered through research bureaus established by state 
departments of education, state teachers Organizations, 
national associations, and other agencies. The work 
of these research organizations is as varied as the prob- 
lems of education, though circumscribed in individual 
cases by the particular function and purpose of the 
agency supporting it (1; 11; 18; 29: 576-80). 

The first state department to have a research bureau 
was that of New Hampshire in 1915, followed by Wis- 
consin in 1916. The outstanding work in the New 
York State Education Department has been described 
by Morrison (22, 23). The Research Division of the 
National Education Association, organized in 1922, is 
similarly portrayed by Hubbard (17). Research in the 
United States Office of Education was described re- 
cently by Cornell (8) and earlier by Judd (19). These 
organizations gather many facts, usually of the survey 
or status type, on which the formulation of policies is 
based. What is to be regarded as desirable in educa- 
tion often becomes reasonably clear in the light of the 
factual status of significant conditions surrounding a 
given issue. 

As an aid in channeling the funds of foundations and 
of certain other sources into worthy research projects, 
as well as participating actively in educational research 
and policy formation in many ways, the American 
Council on Education (organized in 1918) serves as an 
important integrating, coordinating, and stimulating 
agency (1; 11: 570-71; 21: 68-69). |“ Y 

Among the associations which are outstanding in 
their support, stimulation, and publication of research 
should be mentioned the National Society for the Study 
of Education (33) and the American Educational Re- 
search Association (2), the latter having been con- 
nected with the initiation of three research journals and 
the publication of the present Encyclopedia. A number 
of the departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion sponsor research (17). [s d 

New forms. In both the sponsoring agencies an 
the immediate research organization new forms A 
appearing. In 1941, under the leadership of Pau 
Mort, the Metropolitan School Study Council Ns 
established (23: 249; 24). This organization Was Re 
posed of a voluntary group of schools neighboring Ne 
York City which joined for the purpose of so 
common problems. At least five such ne 
study groups now exist (2: 125-29). In other P' ae 
notably Los Angeles County (2: 129-35) and the Hie 
departments of Florida (2: 135-39) and CONG 
(23: 250), cooperative research programs have Jud- 
launched which involve many different groups, inc 
ing lay organizations. ' 

TB sBotat Testing Service was inaugurated He 
uary 1948 by the action of three independent being 
in order to unite under one organization the wor os 
done in connection with the Cooperative Test Se Rt 
the National Teacher Examinations, the ACE Ant 
chological Examination, the Colloge Entrance 
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nation Board, the Graduate Record Examination, and 
others. The new group affords an effective opportunity 
for pushing research in the field of measurement to new 
levels of penetration. 

Closely related are organizations emphasizing meas- 
urement in the field of personnel. A number of psy- 
chologists have entered this field on a commercial basis 
in recent years, some of them devoting large attention 
to fundamental research on the problems involved. 
Rather unique in organization is a personnel service 
and research bureau at the University of Pittsburgh 
(the American Institute for Research), established un- 
der the leadership of John C. Flanagan, to operate on 
a nonprofit but largely self-supporting basis. 

Bespeaking the central interest of several groups in 
the formation of good citizens, the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, supported by a five-year grant from the 
William Volker Charities Fund, was organized in the 
fall of 1944 (2: 153-55; see also annual reports). Action 
research, so called, has appeared in a variety of forms 
(7), and because it affords the opportunity to accom- 
plish desired results while giving a moderate amount of 
attention to the study of the processes we shall un- 
doubtedly see much more of it. Intercultural educa- 
tion, the attempt to bring the value systems of different 
social groups closer together, is being backed by strong 
organizations (usually of lay persons) which are them- 
selves carrying On more or less basic research. 

Support of organized research. While most of the 
research in the agencies referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs is supported by those agencies themselves, 
there are other forms of research support which exert 
a large influence and which, in some instances, afford 
the chief support for bureaus already referred to. 

The philanthropic foundations have played a signifi- 
cant role in the prosecution of research, both directly 
and indirectly through their aid to universities. Their 
contributions to educational research have been noted 
(11: 569-70; 14; 21: 33, 62-66), and their over-all 
role has been studied and critically evaluated (12, 15, 
26). The work of the foundations is most intimately 
Portrayed in their annual reports. 

The federal government, not only through the Office 
of Education but largely through the armed service 
departments, has in recent years contributed heavily 
to research in psychological and educational problems. 
It is continuing to do so, mainly in the form of grants 
Or contracts to institutions and agencies to conduct 
research on specified problems. A number of govern- 
ment agencies also maintain research stafis of their 
Own for work on a variety of educational (and train- 
ing) problems. A comprehensive report on current 
Work is not at present available, but several summaries 
Of research during the recent war have been pre- 
pared (9a). 

Problems of organized research in education. The 
major problem for all research in education is posed 
by the disturbing developments in physical science. 
Our field is no longer left to a semitranquil state, 
prodded only by the necessity of keeping up with nor- 
mal social evolution. Instead it faces the formidable 
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task of working out curriculums, discovering instruc- 
tional procedures, and ascertaining other significant 
factors in the total education of our citizenry, which 
together will bring about a cultural stage adequate for 
surviving in the kind of world that the physical-science 
developments have thrust upon us. 

We cannot consider the problem in terms of catch- 
ing up, for international competition in the physical 
and biological sciences forces expenditures in those 
areas far greater than will be devoted to research in 
education and other social-science areas. Furthermore, 
other sciences have the gains and the rate of progress 
which come with maturity. The goals for education, 
and for educational research, must therefore be set 
simply in terms of direct needs—the need of moving 
rapidly enough to be effective in aiding man to develop 
social insight and social controls sufficient for the 
new world created by physical and biological research. 

It is from this background that the aggregate of re- 
search effort in the social fields is seen to be entirely 
out of keeping with the current situation (4, 30). More 
adequate means of support must be found in order to 
permit educational research on a scale never before 
realized, if it is to carry forward its segment in the 
unprecedented advance of American society during the 
present century. The only source which seems com- 
mensurate with the demands is government, and, like 
workers in the physical sciences (3), certain of our re- 
search workers have placed hope in the creation of a 
National Science Foundation (31). Should this effort 
fail, other attempts must be made. 

There have been a number of reports on what re- 
search means to our nation, indicating what the gov- 
cernment’s interest in it is (3, 25, 27). These reports, 
while dealing usually with nonsocial research, must be 
viewed in their general sense as applying to all re- 
search, for their conclusions are even more applicable 
to the social fields. The British government faces 
similar problems concerning the support by the govern- 
ment of higher education and research, especially re- 
search in the social sciences (10). 

Not all of the problems of research, however, center 
in support. We face the same problems of training 
adequate numbers of workers as do physical sciences 
(3). We face problems of organization—no form of 
organization remains good in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety (23). We face problems of dissemination of re- 
search findings. It is interesting to note at this point 
that our national government instituted (in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) in 1946 an Office of Technical 
Service to disseminate the findings of physical science 
as an aid to businessmen (especially in small busi- 
nesses). There is a host of new problems connected 
with any expansion in research. For example, how 
can we employ large numbers of research workers, 
with the organization and supervision which large 
groups normally call for, without serious danger of the 
loss of those rare, subtle, creative contributions which 
historically have sprung from the accumulating in- 
sights and the free explorations of individuals working 
in relative seclusion, but competitively, while choosing 
problems of personal interest and following any lead 
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Which seemed promising? With organization we may 
gain quantitatively but at the expense of spontaneous 
creativity, which is vital. 

A major problem, shared alike by the physical 
sciences, is to find agencies which will support basic or 
fundamental research. (See SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.) 
Such work requires stable, long-time support; it re- 
quires the kind of administrative confidence which is 
born of historical understanding of man’s long intel- 
lectual progress; it requires to a high degree a lack of 
interest in any foreseeable practical values; it requires 
a willingness to lose perhaps 999 times out of a thou- 
sand, holding to the conviction that one success will 
pay off ten thousand or a hundred thousand or a 
millionfold in its ultimate worth to society. 

There is further to be considered the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of basic research and the problem of finding 
Workers with the necessary technical training, the 
creative imagination, and the love of pure science who 
will labor incessantly with perhaps never a success in 
their own lifetime. The pressure for immediate results 
is on every hand, and “unless deliberate policies are 
Set up to guard against this, applied research invariably 
drives out pure” (3: 77). Yetitis in terms of the high 
peaks of concept formation relating to basic principles 
that the history of man’s great strides is ultimately 
written. Educational research needs the kind of 
financial backing, the environmental support, and the 
patient, sensitive, skilled, imaginative researcher which, 
taken together, will produce basic science in our field. 

DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
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RURAL EDUCATION. ‘The commonly accepted 
definition of rural education identifies it with schoo's 
in the open country and in villages and towns up to the 
population limit of 2500. Socioeconomic Sou 
in these areas and other factors combine to Sy 
special educational problems. Five articles are pre 
sented here. 
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Other articles relating to rural education include 
ADULT EDUCATION; AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; 
SCHOOL-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION; TRANSPORTATION OF 
PUPILS. 

It should be noted that rural education also involves 
many of the problems dealt with under ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION and SECONDARY EDUCATION and related 
topics. 

RURAL EDUCATION—I. SOCIOLOGICAL AS- 
PECTS. The term “rural,” as usually employed, in- 
cludes the population living in centers of less than 
2500 population and in the open country. The United 
States Census of Population divides this population into 
two categories—rural-farm and rural-nonfarm. The 
largest single group in the latter category is made up 
of those who live in “agricultural” villages, i.e. in cen- 
ters whose predominant function is to provide the 
primary social and economic services required by the 
contiguous open-country, largely farming, population. 
In 1940 the rural population exceeded 57,245,000 per- 
sons and comprised 43.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. As of 1948 the rural-non- 
farm group had become slightly larger than the rural- 
farm. 

This separation of rural and urban at the 2500 popu- 
lation mark is, of course, artificial, a convenience 
device. Actually, as research has shown, towns— 
places of from 2500 to 10,000 population—frequently 
perform the same functions and are as dependent or 
almost as dependent upon the surrounding countryside 
as are the villages. This has been recognized by the 
United States Census of American Business (Retail 
Trade) which employs the category of “rural and 
small city,” including within it all places of less than 
10,000 population. So defined, the population involved 
amounts to about 52.4 per cent of the nation's total. 

Rural sociology and education. The rural sociolo- 
gist does not limit rural education to the rural school. 
He recognizes other educational institutions and forces 
as parts of the whole picture. Notable among these is 
the extension service of colleges of agriculture, sup- 
ported in part by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. With its 12,000 professional employees 
and its nearly one million volunteer leaders who give 
without compensation an average of ten days a year to 
the work, it is the largest single piece of adult educa- 
tion in the world. Originally almost entirely vocational 
in its emphasis, the extension service now has a very 
broad program. Technical agriculture and home eco- 
nomics are still prominent in its activities, but agricul- 
tural economics, cooperative marketing, community 
Organization, parent education, drama, music, art, dis- 
cussion groups dealing with modern social problems, 
and other similar activities increasingly engage its 
attention. 
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The contribution of rural sociological research to 
this broad field of education is dificult to describe 
within the limits of an article because of the wealth of 
materials. Under the Purnell Act of 1921 the federal 
government appropriates $60,000 a year to each col- 
lege of agriculture for research in home economics, 
agricultural economics, and rural sociology. Especially 
at first, some states used rural sociology'’s third of these 
funds for other purposes, but in recent years two thirds 
or more of the states have been pouring forth bulletins 
within this field. Two federal agencies have aug- 
mented the stream. The first of these, now twenty- 
five years old, is the Division of Population and Rural 
Life of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The second is the Rural Research Unit of the Works 
Progress Administration, now of course disbanded. 
Finally, with generous foundation funds, the writer has 
conducted eight nation-wide rural investigations. All 
told, there have been hundreds of bulletins and books 
from these sources in the last quarter of a century. In 
addition, there is a small but growing stream of pub- 
lished research in this field coming from teachers col- 
leges, and an uncounted amount of unpublished work. 
Master's and doctor's theses in rural sociology in one 
year from one university totaled twenty-seven. A 
complete bibliography would run into several thousand 
titles. 

A limitation of this great amount of data is a func- 
tion of its source. State colleges of agriculture must 
confine themselves to their own states. National 
studies are not numerous, at least relatively. For this 
reason those interested in practical applications of rural 
sociological research, especially on the local-commu- 
nity level, should explore first the resources of their 
own state college of agriculture. Nor is this too serious 
a handicap, for social conditions, structure of popula- 
tion, and many other sociological factors differ greatly 
from region to region, state to state, and even within 
states. National generalizations must be made with far 
more caution than in such fields of educational interest 
as school buildings, curriculum construction, and the 
like. This article, because it cannot draw attention to 
the contributions of many score of significant state 
studies, alludes only to a few of the most pertinent to 
its purposes and is based chiefly on a relatively small 
number of nation-wide studies. But it cannot be too 
strongly urged that schoolmen and those in teacher- 
education institutions explore thoroughly the socio- 
logical-research sources of their colleges of agriculture. 

Most of the rural sociological studies indicated above 
have implications for rural education. Of the college- 
of-agriculture investigations alone, over half appear to 
have direct reference to rural education and perhaps 
one fifth to one fourth have at least a chapter devoted 
to education. An appreciable number are concerned 
wholly with school or adult education in their socio- 
logical aspects. y 

Problems studied. Of first importance is the large 
group of studies dealing with the rural population, its 
composition, quality, and mobility. Next, the avail- 
ability of education in rural areas will be considered 
and the degree to which the facilities of education are 
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embraced by rural people. The influence of social 
factors on education will then be examined. Attention 
will then be paid to a group of studies concerned with 
problems of defining and delimiting the rural com- 
munity and the relations of service institutions, such as 
the school, to the community. Finally, the problems, 
activities, attitudes, and hopes of the products of the 
rural schools, the rural youth, will be examined so far 
as revealed by a growing number of researches. 

Population. Population sesearch has been develop- 
ing at a rapid rate in the last two decades and has un- 
covered much data of real and direct importance to 
education. Rural America has half the children of the 
nation, and because in normal times about one half of 
these migrate to the cities, which are no longer produc- 
ing enough children to sustain their population at the 
present levels, the rural school will have a major influ- 
ence on the quality of future urban population (1). 
For some time the larger proportion of the rural-urban 
migration has come from those areas which have the 
poorest schools and are most lacking in other social 
utilities (8). Migration from such areas is bound to 
affect the level of urban living. The unrecognized 
stake of the city in the source of its human supply is at 
least as important as its long-admitted interest in the 
purity of its water and food supplies. Despite the low 
income level of the areas from which much of the 
migration that is constantly renewing the urban popu- 
lation comes, the contribution of rural to urban Amer- 
ica in the cost of rearing, feeding, clothing, and educat- 
ing these youth was equal to more than one sixth of 
the net agricultural income during the 1920's (1). This 
fact gives cogency to the arguments for state and fed- 
eral aid to rural education. 

‘The reverse is also true. A disproportionate number 
of the cities’ disadvantaged, educationally speaking, are 
represented in the counterflow of urban people to the 
farms, which over the years averages about half of the 
better-known farm-to-city migration. This whole mat- 
ter of migration is influenced greatly by educational 
and economic status in a larger variety of ways than 
had been imagined until the wealth of new material 
On internal migration gathered by the 1940 census be- 
came available. New ground has also been broken in 
this area by studies by a number of the state colleges 
of agriculture (21, 22). 

While this is the main trend, states and regions show 
specific and particular variations in numerous ways. 
For a more complete understanding of such situations 
a wealth of data may be found in numerous studies by 
state colleges of agriculture and state planning boards. 
By means of these data the local facts can be compared 
with the national situation and thus be seen in their 
proper setting. See also PoPULATION GROWTH. 

This ceaseless movement of population across the 
face of the continent, which shows itself in such major 
trends as rural to city, south to north, drought areas to 
the Pacific Coast, and the like, raises inevitably the 
question of the quality of the people who thus change 
their habitat. There is a current assumption that the 
“best” leave the country for the city and that only 
those of poorer caliber remain. This is unquestionably 
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true in certain specific areas but is by no means Uni 
versally applicable. This problem has now been 
studied in a number of states and localities, and a SUm- 
mary of these investigations indicates, especially in 
regard to young people, that a disproportionate Share 
of the best and the poorest of farm youth apparently 
EO to the city (2, 11). Similarly a Summary of the 
existing studies seems to show that, with the exception 
of specific situations, the intelligence of rural children 
and presumably adults is little, if any, different from 
that of those in cities (11, 20). 

The relatively weak rural school thus faces the prob- 
lem of preparing its students for life on the farm, in the 
village, in the city, and for college entrance. This 
complicates the curriculum problem especially in the 
upper grades, but increasingly rural schools are show- 
ing real ingenuity in meeting the situation (tl, 12). 

Availability of education. Some of the handicaps of 
rural America, and especially of its youth, evidenced 
by such studies as present the darker side of the matters 
touched on in the preceding paragraphs, are effects of 
the uneven quality and availability of education in 
rural areas. Again, this varies greatly over the face of 
the nation both because of general conditions related 
to population distribution and wealth and because of 
special conditions arising from the agricultural depres- 
sion of 1921 to 1936. Generalization on a national 
basis is impossible, since conditions vary from an area 
such as rural Southern California, where many rural 
school systems are as good as any in the nation, to the 
South, where in many counties high schools are not 
available for Negroes at all and where even the propor- 
tion of white youth attending high school is sharply 
below the average in other regions. The United States 
Census indicates that rural children in many areas be- 
gin school attendance a year later than urban. In 
general it may be said that the variations in the avail- 
ability of education in rural America are caused largely 
by the operation of sociological and economic factors 
(7, 23). These factors, then, should presumably influ 
ence educational policy and planning concerned with 
the general improvement of education. es 

Influence of social factors, The extent of variation 
in the availability of education has been shown n0- 
Where more dramatically than in Norton and Lawler's 
Unfinished Business in American Education (1946), 
which indicates a sixtyfold difference between the low 
and high expenditures per classroom unit. The corre- 
lations between these data and socioeconomic factors 
are clear and high. Even more startling is Pierce's Te 
cent determination that the factors making for a8 
school lie outside rather than inside the school in i 
ratio of almost two to one (17). Yet it is the inst 
factors which receive the vast bulk of the educators 
time. 4 

The rural community of today. Rural sociology has 
also been very much interested in the relation. bo 
education and the new type of rural community in 
United States. Rural life centered during the PSN ৰ 
mobile decade in the hamlet or crossroads. Today a 
average agricultural community is village- or oe 
centered. Seventy-five per cent of the farmer s busin 
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is done in his home town of from 500 or 750 popula- 
tion up to several thousand. One third of the member- 
ship of the social organizations and nearly two fifths 
of the membership of the churches in these centers 
come from the farm population. Similarly nearly one 
third of the elementary-school and half or more of the 
high-school enrollment live on farms. The last ratios 
vary only a little in nonconsolidated schools as com- 
pared with those that are consolidated. What is in 
effect consolidation by social processes has outrun con- 
solidation by legal enactment (6). 

Sociologists have developed criteria for determining 
a modern rural community. These include a geo- 
graphic area in which there is habitual association of 
the people in the chief interests of life and which has 
sufficient population and wealth to sustain the neces- 
sary services and spread them to all parts of the area. 
Generally speaking, this area is that within which more 
than one half the people go to the given center for 
more than one half of the major services they require. 
When the service lines are plotted on this basis, the 
modal line is usually found to be that of the high 
school (4, 6). Whether this is accidental or whether, 
as is more likely, the high school and its service help 
to influence in part all the service areas of the center 
and therefore the configuration of the community is 
not fully known. However, there is evidence that when 
consolidated school-attendance areas are laid out with- 
out regard to sociological considerations difficulties 
multiply. The high school can influence the community. 
It cannot unaided create a community where other 
factors are unfavorable. The same is true of certain 
other types of social institutions, such as the so-called 
larger parishes of all denominations (6, 9, 10, 11, 15). 

Indeed, this whole problem needs the careful atten- 
tion of educators, because poorly planned consolidated 
districts not only cause serious conflicts between town 
and country (4) but can cause real social losses that 
are greater than the gains of consolidation, both by re- 
moving a social institution from a neighborhood with- 
out supplying an equivalent and by educating rural 
children away from their environment (5, 6, 18). Con- 
versely, when the sociological necessities and oppor- 
tunities are kept in mind, good can result from school 
consolidation. The community is more closely knit, 
and all interests and services benefit (5, 6, 20). 

Social environment. The school is a social as w 
as an educational institution, and the social milieu 
greatly conditions and affects the work of a school. 
Population movements, changes in the birth rate, shifts 
in farm management, and fluctuations in the econ 
well-being of the community all have their impact on 
and implications for the school as for other social 
institutions. 

Population movements, unforeseen Of unaccounted 
for, have overcrowded some rural schools and left 
others with vacant desks and rooms. They have re 
moved some whole types of population and substituted 
others, as when foreign-born or foreign stock replace 
older Americans, with attendant problems for the 
school in curriculum, discipline, demands on the high 
school, and even social service. Shifts in farm man- 


On the economic side the greater the distance from 
the city, the more severe were cuts in school budgets 
in rural America following 1930, save in the few 
states with extremely liberal state aid. Wealth vari- 
ously measured is positively correlated with many fac- 
tors. The wealthier a community, the larger the 
proportion of pupils who enter and finish high school, 
the better the attendance, the smaller the class size, the 
higher the teacher cost per pupil, and the greater the 
likelihood of there being a school nurse, an extracur- 
ricular program, and a community library, (4, §, 6). 
One of the best indices of economic well-being and 
eventually perhaps of what communities can really 
afford in terms of social utilities is found in the data 
on retail sales (5, 6, 11). Further study of the use of 
this index is greatly needed. 

In the main there has been a clear trend for rural 
schools, especially those located in village and town, 
to contribute more and more to the sociocultural life 
of the community (5, 6). It would appear that this is 
a wholesome trend. There is a clear indication that 
rural people are seeking a higher standard of com- 
munity living. Under agricultural extension there is 
developing among farm people in many states a highly 
significant cultural revival, sincerely and authentically 
American (5, 6). It would seem well for the school to 
share in this among its own constituency and con- 
tribute to it in the community. An additional evidence 
that this is coming to be recognized is the significant 
increase in adult education (g.v.) The number of 
high schools offering locally supported courses in this 
field has more than doubled since 1932 and now 
amounts to about one third of the school systems in 
village centers of over 750 population. ‘The movement 
is significant and shows a response in the communities 
operating courses of real social significance (10). All 
this indicates broadening horizons for the school and 
the possibility, as the rural sociologist sees it, of 
greater school-community integration and cooperation. 

Standards of living. There has been great interest 
among rural sociologists for twenty-five years in stand- 
ards of living. More than half the states have made 
studies in this field. The data show much as to the 
values rural people hold and therefore those to which 
school children are conditioned in their homes. They 
reflect regional influences on consumption standards. 
They indicate expected differences between owner and 
tenant operators. The studies furnish available data 
for teachers in the field of home economics who desire 
to broaden their work beyond the conventional teach- 
ing of kitchen and household skills (11, 24). 

The long agricultural depression obviously affected 
standards of living, especially in the early thirties. 
There was need for large-scale relief in rural areas. In 
one sense the crisis merely brought to the surface en- 
demic ills in the less advantaged rural areas. The re- 
searches of the WPA indicated in all areas significant 
differences in education, habits, and other things be- 
tween the relief and nonrelief population. These dif- 
ferences affected both adults and school-age children. 
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‘The problems uncovered are still unsolved. They have 
simply been submerged in the war and postwar agricul- 
tural prosperity. For that reason the analysis is still 
both sound and important (2, 6, 13). 

Rural youth. One research gain of the depression 
was the attention paid to rural youth. Close to a hun- 
dred studies were made and the American Youth Com- 
mission set up rural projects in 15 counties of 5 states 
Which attempted to operate youth programs in coopera- 
tion with the local people and which were studied in 
process (3). 

These surveys, in addition to revealing the plight of 
rural youth, indicate that. youth see clearly several 
needs: (a) jobs and some degree of economic security; 
(b) more education, but, as one phrased it, “no more 
of the same”; (c) vocational guidance; (d) better, 
more functional, purposeful social organization; (e) 
education in family living. 

Conclusion. There are other areas of rural social 
research pertinent to educators, but those here briefly 
summarized are probably the most important. It can- 
not be too strongly urged that educators keep in touch 
with the research of the departments of rural sociology 
in their state colleges of agriculture. 
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RURAL EDUCATION—TII. ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIT. The problem of developing an adequate admin- 
istrative unit for the public schools of rural areas in 
terms of modern needs focuses attention on the county 
superintendency or corresponding office found in some 
form throughout the United States. 

The pressure to enlarge the local unit of school ad- 
ministration has steadily increased since the early years 
of the nineteenth century, when Horace Mann in Mas- 
sachusetts began the fight to transfer the major ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibilities from the small 
individual school district of village or open-country 
neighborhood to the town (the New England town 
corresponds in area to the township elsewhere). The 
original need for change grew out of the inability of 
the small local district serving a single school to pro- 
vide adequate financial support for the educational pro- 
gram and to command strong continuous professional 
leadership. The two major forces responsible for a 
steadily increasing demand for a larger local adminis- 
trative unit since then have been the expansion of the 
educational program and the social and economic 
changes which have taken place in rural America, Par 
ticularly the development of modern transportation 
and communication, which has brought about Ime 
portant modifications in the structure of community 
life. 

The expansion of the educational program since the 
turn of the century, particularly at the secondary level, 
has placed upon the original common-school district of 
open country and town an administrative burden far 
beyond that for which it was originally designed. The 
creation of special high-school districts resulted in 8 
dual school system which is neither efficient nor eco" 
nomical. ‘The impact of social and economic 1 
over the years has shifted populations, made the rurda. 
population increasingly mobile, enlarged the local com- 
munity by developing the village or small city and its 
surrounding trade area into an integral group, ant 
drawn the separate communities closer together iG 
the achievement of common ends. The developmen 
of modern transportation and communication has 8 
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the same time made it possible for one administrative 
staff to keep in touch with the needs of a group of 
schools over an area such as a county and to provide 
them efficiently with certain administrative and educa- 
tional services. See also POPULATION GROWTH; RURAL 
EDUCATION—I. SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS. 

In considering the problem of a sound administrative 
unit for rural areas, it is necessary to define the place 
of larger local administrative units in the total admin- 
istrative structure of the state (22, 23) and then to ex- 
amine the research on the county or corresponding unit 
which is significant to the development of a sound 
administrative unit. 

Relation of the administrative unit to the state and 
to individual schools. The larger local administrative 
unit for schools in rural areas is the unit to which has 
been allocated major responsibility for the administra 
tion of a group of schools. It is not an independent 
entity in itself but an integral part of the total adminis- 
trative structure of the state. It is closely related in 
structure and functions both to its component attend- 
ance units and to the central state education office. Its 
function is to discharge the general administrative and 
supervisory duties and responsibilities and to provide 
the educational services which can be more efficiently 
carried on when a group of schools are served and for 
Which the central state education department is too re- 
mote for effective operation. Its place in the total 
structure and the nature of its functions inevitably 
make it an avenue of communication between the indi- 
vidual school and the central state education office. 
The complexity of its relationships with these two types 
of units makes it essentially part of a federation in 
structure rather than a corporate unit in itself. Recog- 
nition of this tripartite nature of the administrative 
structure in a state including the central state office, the 
small attendance unit served by a single school, and the 
larger local administrative unit which is essentially a 
federation in nature is basic to an interpretation of re- 
search concerned with the administrative unit. 

Although in most states major administrative respon- 
sibility still resides in the small attendance unit to 
- Which it was assigned during the pioneer era (14), there 
has been a definite increase in the allocation of ad- 
ministrative functions to the larger local unit. This 
unit is the county in thirty-six states. 2 
units are the district superintendency and supervisory 
unions of the six New England states and New York, 
the parish superintendency of Louisiana, the super- 
Visory areas directly under the state education depart- 
A in Delaware and Nevada, and Et modifications 
rom the county in Virginia and Ut 

Origin of the county superintendency. The office of 
the county superintendent developed out of a variety 
of needs for administration and supervision of schools. 
The laws creating this office have been analyzed by 
Newsom (18). The first law creating this office was 
enacted by Delaware in 1829. In the other states the 
office was first set up between 1840 and 1893, ina 
majority of the states between 1850 and 1870. In 
New York it evolved from the office of town inspector 
in Ohio the office of county examiner was first 
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in Mississippi the problem of examining and licensing 
teachers was the chief motivating force; in Missouri it 
was set up to perform certain duties of the county 
clerk; in Illinois the county land commissioner was ex 
officio county superintendent before the office of county 
superintendent was created. In Indiana the county 
superintendency was set up to take over certain func- 
tions of the county auditor and county examiners, and 
in Washington it was created to promote and guide the 
Organization of new school districts. The creation of 
this office was not a uniform development but the result 
of a need for certain administrative services which 
neither the local school district nor the central state 
office could provide. 

Duties of the county superintendent. The wide vari- 
ation among the states in the duties of the county 
superintendent indicates the need for research in de- 
veloping this office on a sound basis. The duties re- 
quired of the county superintendent in the original 
development of this office were largely clerical. In 
addition to making reports, keeping records, and pro- 
viding a means of communication between the state 
department and the local school, he was often expected 
to promote public education, examine and certify 
teachers, revoke certificates, visit schools, and exercise 
general supervision over the schools. In several states 
he was responsible for the school lands of his county; 
other specified duties included enforcing the use of 
state-adopted textbooks, calling the election of trustees, 
and dividing the county into school districts. Just as 
the division of the county into school districts was a 
major responsibility of the county superintendents in 
a number of states during the period in which the state 
was being Organized, the reorganization of these origi- 
nal school districts to meet modern conditions is now 
becoming a major responsibility of the county superin- 
tendent in several of the thirty-two states which give 
him responsibility in this connection. Usually the 
county superintendent is required to advise and assist 
in changing boundaries and in creating or dissolving 
districts through petition or election. 

Today the duties of the county superintendent, as 
assigned by law, vary widely from state to state. In 
some states he has major administrative responsibility 
for all schools within the unit regardless of size, from 
open country to city. In others he is responsible only 
for general oversight of the open-country schools, with 
primary concern for the elementary schools only. The 
Supervisory function is generally recognized as a legal 
responsibility of this office (8). All 48 states require 
that the county superintendent or similar officer have 
general supervision over the schools of his jurisdiction 
and over 40 states require that he visit these schools. 
The majority of the states require that he hold regular 
teachers’ meetings, at least annually. Over 40 states 
require that he keep school records and make reports 
on the local districts to the state education department. 
A majority of the states also require that he represent 
the state department in its work with local districts. 
This definitely establishes his responsibility as an 
avenue through which the state department and local 
district can carry on intercourse. 
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The county superintendency has evolved from a part- 
time job in all but one state in 1880 to a full-time job 
in all but a few isolated counties at the present time 
(18). The importance of the office depends upon the 
particular combination of functions assigned to it. In 
some states the total responsibility for local control is 
allocated to this office. In others relatively few func- 
tions, mainly those of an advisory or ministerial nature, 
are legally assigned to the county office. There is, 
however, a general tendency to look to the county su- 
perintendent for educational leadership beyond the 
duties and responsibilities allocated to his office by the 
statutes (7). The trend toward increasing the duties 
and responsibilities of the county office under a county 
board of education makes for a more adequate educa- 
tional program (19). 

Qualifications. Originally the county superintendent 
Was a layman with few or no qualifications required 
except that of being a good citizen. Only three states 
made any reference to the value of a knowledge of edu- 
cation. There has been a slow but definite increase in 
the professional requirements for the office. Now half 
of the county superintendents have 13 to 27 years’ 
teaching experience (4) and a median experience in 
School administration of 8 years. Their academic 
preparation varies from a master’s degree in some 
states (nearly 10 per cent of all county superintendents 
in the United States have master’s degrees) to no pro- 
fessional training in a few scattered counties where 
some other county officer is ex officio county superin- 
tendent. The median training for the United States 
is a little less than 4 years of college work. 

Selection and control. When the office of county 
superintendent was first created nearly half of the 
states selected the county superintendent by popular 
election. Other methods were appointment by the 
governor or by the state superintendent of education 
and election by the county commissioners, the district 
schoolboard members, the county grand jury, or the 
state board of education. Although many states which 
originally provided for popular election have changed 
to appointment of the county superintendent, the pro- 
portion of states using election is still approximately 
the same. ‘This is due to the fact that the newer states 
west of the Mississippi River provided for selection by 
popular election upon entering the Union. 

States selecting the county superintendent by ap- 
pointment secure higher professional competence for 
the same salary than those depending upon popular 
election (21). Appointment by a local county board 
of education makes the office more definitely respon- 
sible to the people served than appointment by the 
state education department. The county board of edu- 
cation can also be assigned final responsibility for 
local policies, thus leaving ultimate control in the hands 
of laymen, where it properly belongs. When appoint- 
ment is in the hands of the county board, coordination 
with the state education department and the assistance 
of professional leadership in choosing the superintend- 
ent can be attained by requiring that the selection be 
made from a group of candidates nominated by the 
state education department. When there is no county 
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board of education to determine policies and make 
major decisions, the laymen of the unit have no official 
means of control over the county superintendent and 
his policies. This means either too reat authority is 
placed in the hands of a single official or that there is 
likely to be hampering legislation which restricts his 
activities into narrow routine channels, preventing effec. 
tive administration. An example of such legislative re- 
strictions carried to the point of absurdity is the statu 
tory provisions in several states which specify the exact 
manner in which the county superintendent shall open 
the sealed package of high-school! entrance-examination 
questions from the state education department. Legis- 
lation with reference to such details is a serious threat 
to democratic operation of the schools since the legisla- 
ture cannot be competent in school administration and 
since such regulations cannot be adapted to local situa- 
tions or to changing conditions. Legislation should 
specify the duties and responsibilities of the administra- 
tive unit, not the way in which they are to be dis- 
charged. In other words, the legislature should specify 
what is to be done, and the local board and superin- 
tendent should determine how this shall be accom- 
plished. 

Concluding statement. The office of county super- 
intendent was set up originally to perform certain su- 
pervisory and administrative duties which could not be 
performed effectively by either the small attendance 
unit or the central state education department. In all 
states it or a corresponding office has been an integral 
part of the state administrative structure for public 
schools. The increase in education, particularly the 
addition of the high school to the original common- 
school grades, and the effects of modern transportation 
and communication call for a larger local administra- 
tive unit. The county superintendency provides the 
nucleus for the development of such a unit (5), but 
changes in the structure and functions of this office as 
it usually exists will be necessary (22). 

Research is especially needed on the following prob- 
lems: (a) determination of the kind and amount of 
education which this unit should administer in different 
localities (1, 2, 9, 12, 22); (b) how to preserve under 
modern conditions the maximum values of the demo- 
cratic administration of our pioneer civilization in the 
larger local unit (6, 15); (c) coordination of the ad- 
ministrative unit with the sociological structure of 
rural areas (11, 20, 22); (d) determination of the ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibilities which should be 
allocated to the administrative unit and the size 
unit in which they can be most effectively discharged 
G, 7,13, 17). 

The most comprehensive and probably the most sig- 
nificant attack on these problems is the study in New 
York State which defines the educational needs that 
could be served by a larger local unit, develops 
methods of surveying the socioeconomic factors which 
determine the boundaries of the homogeneous area 
Which should be included, and analyzes the allocation 
of administrative functions to this unit. This pioneer 
approach to determine the area which should be in- 
cluded in an administrative unit on the basis of soclo- 
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economic factors may be of great significance not only 
in developing an effective administrative unit for edu- 
cation but in determining the area of a county for all 
governmental purposes. The references cited not only 
illustrate types of needed research, but in most cases 
they also direct attention to specific problems. 

FRANK W. CyR 
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1035) are of many different types and sizes. They 
range from the small, one-room school with a single 


of rural schools in the United States, the proportion of 
the nation's children educated in them, and the number 
of teachers employed by them afford an impressive 
picture. According to a bulletin issued by the United 
States Office of Education in 1947, 81 out of every 100 
schools in the United States are located in rural com- 
munities. The rural teaching staff totals 51 per cent 
of all the teachers of the nation, and 51 per cent of all 
the nation's children between $ and 17 years of age live 
in rural communities. Forty-seven per cent of all the 
children enrolled in public schools attend those desig- 
nated as rural (14). 

In 1945 Cook (6) said that rural schools could be 
classified as: (a) small, one- two-, or three-teacher 
schools, usually organized as elementary schools on the 
eight-grade plan, and (b) the larger more modern- 
appearing type resulting from some form of consolida- 
tion. There are many types of consolidated schools. 
The typical one has resulted usually from a voluntary 
pooling of two or more small district units, is organized 
on the 8-4 plan, and is equipped to offer the usual 
twelve years of schooling. Transportation and some 
type of specialized services are common characteristics 
of the consolidated rural school. Some country chil- 
dren may be found attending a town or a city school 
that is not consolidated. Usually such children pay 
tuition themselves or arrangements are made so that 
local or state administrative units pay it for them. 


per teacher. h 
57 per cent as much money as city schools had for 


current expenditures. Rural schools spent in 1933-34 
$53 per pupil in average daily attendance, while the 
city schools spent for the same period $93 per pupil. 
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Rural communities had invested in capital outlay about 
two billion dollars in buildings and grounds, while the 
urban schools have invested about three times this 
amount (6). 

Small rural schools. The one-room school has, for 
many years, constituted the prevailing type of school 
serving rural elementary children. In 1940 there were 
113,600 such schools in the United States and approxi- 
mately three million rural children were enrolled in 
them (6). In 1943-44 the number of one-room schools 
had been reduced to 96,302. This number constituted 
46 per cent of the total number of school buildings in 
the United States (38). Enrollments in the one-room 
schools vary. In 1940 nearly 3000 one-room schools 
enrolled four or fewer pupils and 15,000 of these 
schools had less than ten children in attendance. In 
the two- and three-teacher schools about four million 
Children were enrolled in 1940, and in the same year 
in the six-teacher or larger schools between three and 
four million children were enrolled. The six-teacher 
schools usually represent some form of centralized or- 
ganization and they usually offer secondary as well as 
elementary education (6). In 1918, according to 
Gaumnitz (12), of all the teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools 31 per cent were employed in 
one-teacher schools. By 1936 the percentage was 15.2, 
or less than half of what it had been eighteen years 
before. During the eighteen years covered by the 
Gaumnitz study (12) the states located in the central 
and northwestern sections effected comparatively little 
reduction in the number of teachers in one-room 
schools. However, the 1918 percentages were reduced 
by four fifths in 1936 in the following states: Florida, 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Indiana, South Carolina, 
Ohio, and Delaware. In each of these seven states, 
except Ohio and Delaware, the teachers of one-teacher 
schools had been 30 per cent or more of all the teachers 
at the beginning of the period included in the study. 

Consolidation. Gaumnitz (11) reported that 68,993 
one-room schools were consolidated during the period 
from 1918 to 1936. Five states—Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, New York, and North Carolina—accounted 
for 21,000 of the schools eliminated, or for nearly one 
third of the national total. During this period Illinois, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming had little consolidation. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Nevada, and New Mexico 
showed rapid reductions in one-room buildings during 
the latter part of the period under study. 

A subsequent study (23) of the reduction of small 
Schools between the years 1930 and 1940 reveals that 
trends toward consolidation have continued. During 
the period from 1930 to 1934, 10,000 small schools 
were eliminated. Data from 915 rural counties showed 
that during the period from 1930 to 1940 the number 
of one-teacher schools decreased 20.3 per cent. The 
number of two- to four-teacher schools was also re- 
duced by 7.6 per cent. On the other hand, schools of 
five to nineteen teachers were increased by 2.8 per cent 
and schools of twenty teachers or more were increased 
by 67.5 per cent. 

According to Blose (38) the number of school build- 
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ings in the United States decreased from 222,660 in 
1941-42 to 209,309 in 1943-44. Many, if not most, 
of the eliminated buildings were Small rural ones 
Which were abandoned to form consolidated schools, 
The Gaumnitz study (11) also shows that in the judg- 
ment of rural superintendents further consolidation of 
rural elementary schools should take place. The num- 
ber of one-teacher elementary schools recommended 
as ideal by rural superintendents in the United States 
Wwas 63 per cent fewer than the number in existence in 
1940. The number of five-teacher or larger elementary 
schools recommended for increase was 82 per cent. To 
the extent that these judgments are valid there is little 
doubt but that the consolidation movement will be con- 
tinued. See SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. 
Children, intelligence and achievement of. Com- 
parisons between urban and rural children on intelli- 
gence and achievement are numerous. In all of the 
studies rural children test consistently lower than urban 
children on tests now available. ‘This is not only true 
of the United States, but according to Klineberg (19) in 
France, Germany, and Italy as well. Sorokin and Zim- 
merman (31) in a summary of about thirty studies of 
rural-urban intelligence found most of the conclusions 
in agreement that farmers or peasants and their chil- 
dren are inferior in intelligence to urban people. How- 
ever, Sorokin and Zimmerman criticized “the methods, 
the tools, and the results” of most of the studies as 
doubtful and unreliable and declared that further re- 
search is essential for dependable conclusions. 
Loevinger (26) reviewed several studies of rural 
urban intelligence. With one exception these studies 
indicated that rural children make lower scores in in- 
telligence tests than do urban children. Jones, Conrad, 
and Blanchard (17) compared rural-urban differences 
in intelligence between children of average and superior 
Socioeconomic status within New York City and the 
children in an unselected sample from representative 
rural areas in northern New England. The mean IQ 
of the rural group was 92; of the urban group 101; 
and of the superior urban children 117. The variabili- 
ties were similar for the three groups. b 
In the study of farm children made by Baldwin, 
Fillmore, and Hadley (1) it was reported that differen- 
tiation of rural from urban children existed, but that it 
Was absent in the preschool years. However, the dif- 
ferentiation increased with age from 5 to approximately 
14 years. The differentiation also existed between 
rural children in consolidated schools and in one-room 
schools. Inferiority of rural to urban children Was 
greater in language than in nonlanguage subtests. J 
Shimberg (32) compared the performance of A 
children on a test standardized for urban children br 
the scores of urban children on a similar test standar A 
ized for rural children. She found the inacioN TE 
rural children as indicated by the standardized test NY 
urban children to be matched by a like showing of al 
feriority for urban children on the standardized tes 
for rural children. A He 
A study (4)—one of the few of rural children 0 
county-wide basis—was made of the inter EAE 
East Tennessee mountain children in 1936-37. 
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sample included 4311 children: 1847 white males, 1654 
white females, 410 Negro males, and 400 Negro fe- 
males. The Kuhlimann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, and the 
Revised Beta Examination were used. The age range 
was from 6 to 15 years. All the children tested could 
be classified as rural. Chapanis and Williams reported 
among other findings: (a) the regressions of mental 
age on chronological age were found to be linear; (b) 
the average performances of the various sex and color 
groups, arranged in the order of highest to lowest, were 
white females, white males, Negro females, Negro 
males; (c) the difference between the performance of 
the white and Negro children was statistically signifi- 
cant; (d) the average performance of the children of 
Williamson County was less than that of the children 
on whom the tests were standardized, but was higher 
than reported for East Tennessee and East Kentucky 
mountain children. 

Wheeler (41) reported a comparative study of the 
intelligence of rural mountain children in East Ten- 
nessee. In 1930, an intelligence test was administered 
to 1147 children in grades 1 to 8 from 21 mountain 
schools. A marked school retardation of from one and 
one half years in the first grade to over two years in 
the eighth was evident. Ten years later all the children 
in the original schools and an additional 2000 cases in 
19 other mountain schools were tested. The second 
study showed that the difference between the chrono- 
logical and mental ages of the average mountain child 
was about one third as great as it was in 1930. In 1940 
the group of mountain children tested was mentally 
superior to the 1930 group at all ages and at all grade 
levels as measured by the same tests. The average 
mountain child had gained ten points in intelligence 
quotient, or nearly one point a year for the decade 
under investigation. During the decade between the 
two studies many environmental changes had taken 
place, such as the building of an excellent road system, 
the transportation of children to consolidated schools, 
the provision of hot lunches, and the establishment of 
circulating libraries. Wheeler thus assumed that en- 
vironmental changes had brought about the improve- 
ment in intelligence quotient. 

Children, retardation of. Retardation of children in 
school with the accompanying overageness has been a 
serious problem for the teacher in rural elementary 
schools. In a study of 10 rural school districts in 
South Carolina Fulmer (9) discovered that large num- 
bers of children in the elementary schools were Oover- 
age. Twenty-eight per cent of the first-grade children 
Were overage, their ages ranging upwards to 14 years. 
Forty per cent of the second-grade children, 50 per 
cent of the third-, 52 per cent of the fourth-, and some- 
What more than 50 per cent of the fifth-, sixth-, and 
Seventh-grade children were overage. 

Comparable date are revealed in the 1946 school 
survey of Orangeburg County, South Carolina (29). 
In grades 4 through 8 approximately 25 per cent of the 
Pupils were found to be too old for their grades. In 
the school for Negro children the number of pupils 
Who were retarded was found to be excessive. The 
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সনচপত্তপ কক ranged from 33.8 per cent in 
grade 1 to 75.9 per cent in grade 3. In grades 1 
through 7, 56.5 per cent of the pupils were too old for 
their grades (29). 

Various reasons have been advanced for the serious 
retardation of rural children in elementary schools. 
Fulmer (9) reported that poor school attendance, 
caused by work at home and on the farm, was one 
cause of retardation and that the children of tenant 
farmers had twice as many absences as did those whose 
fathers were farm owners. A study by McMillan (21) 
of school retardation and acceleration among village 
children in Southern Oklahoma supports the findings 
of Fulmer. Among his conclusions McMillan stated 
that the progress of children in school depends more 
largely upon the socioeconomic status of the family 
and other influences outside of school than is generally 
recognized. The data studied were taken from a sur- 
vey in 1943 of nearly all families living in a village of 
700 population in Southwestern Oklahoma and a sur- 
vey of families in 1944 by a near-random sampling in 
17 selected villages of Southeastern Oklahoma. Me- 
Millan's conclusions were: (a) children advanced more 
rapidly through the school grades in the village sur- 
veyed in Southwestern Oklahoma than in the selected 
villages in Southeastern Oklahoma; (b) higher pro- 
portions of girls than boys are accelerated and smaller 
proportions retarded; (c) retardation increases propor- 
tionally with advances in age in Southwestern Okla- 
homa but varies inversely with age in Southeastern 
Oklahoma; (d) acceleration in both areas tends to de- 
crease as children become older; (¢) the amount of 
progress of children in school varies directly with 
schooling of parents, income, occupational status, and 
socioeconomic status; (f) children’s school progress is 
slower among families who moved than among those 
who made no move from one dwelling to another dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the date of survey; (2) re- 
tardation of children in school increases proportionally 
as the number of children born per family increases; 
(h) a direct relationship exists between the school 
progress of children and the degree of parents’ partici- 
pation in social organizations (21). 

Another reason advanced for the retardation of rural 
children is that they are admitted to first grade too 
young to do well the work of that grade. Authorities 
are in general agreement that children younger than 
six should not be admitted to the first grade, and ade- 
quate education for such young children is almost 
wholly lacking in rural areas. In 16 states, according 
to Cook (6), the permissive entrance age—often 
younger than the legal age—of children into school is 
lower than six years. Nothing can be done in these 
states to prevent the enrollment of these children in 
the first grade. “Their presence in school,” concluded 
Cook (6), “is of little value to them and a detriment to 
the whose program it upsets.” 

pte total number of four- to six-year-old children en- 
rolled in rural elementary schools is not known, but 
isolated studies indicate that the number is consider- 
able. A study (27) of selected rural counties in five 
states in 1931 bears out the above statement. In Iowa, 
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of 1958 census children below six years of age in ten 
counties 1779 were in school. Since kindergartens 
were available for only one third of these children, the 
remaining two thirds were presumably placed in the 
first grade with no appropriate program. In the rural 
counties of the four other states similar conditions 
were found. 

The school as a factor in socioeconomic improve- 
ment. Results of the investigations of the intelligence, 
retardation, and achievement of rural children raise 
serious questions, long present and pressing for an- 
swers. Does the deviation of rural children from 
national distributions indicate that they are inherently 
inferior? Can intelligence quotients and achievement 
records be raised by an improvement of the socio- 
economic status of rural people? Is the decrease in 
the intelligence quotient with an increase in chrono- 
logical age due to normal maturation or to the increas- 
ing influence of a poor environment? Is the differen- 
tiation existing between urban-rural children one that 
develops from the testing instrument, rather than one 
that actually exists between the two groups? Do the 
tests reveal innate differences in intelligence or do they 
merely reflect the cultural, social, and educational op- 
portunities of the area in which the people who are 
tested live? Can the socioeconomic status of rural 
people be changed through the public school? 

A study known as the Project in Applied Economics 
has sought to answer the last of these questions. Sup- 
ported by the Sloan Foundation, the project has been 
in progress since 1939 in Florida, Kentucky, and Ver- 
mont. The study was organized around the following 
principles: (a) so far as possible the program was cen- 
tered around one-teacher schools; (b) at least part of 
the instructional program in the experimental schools 
was built around problems of diet, housing, or cloth- 
ing; (c) the only changes made in the schools selected 
were in instructional materials and in the related tech- 
niques of instruction; (d) instructional materials were 
prepared by teachers under the guidance of and with 
the resources available in the state universities of the 
three states selected for the study, and efforts were 
made to develop the program democratically. So far 
the results secured from the project are incomplete and 
inconclusive. The best available statistics are from 
Kentucky, where the improvement of diet was stressed 
in the experimental schools. In the second progress 
report of the experiment Seay (30) reported that during 
the three-year period the children in the experimental 
schools had gained 30 months in mental age as com- 
pared with 15.5 months gained by children in the con- 
trol schools—a difference of 14.5 months. Gains in 
school achievement favored the experimental schools 
in all divisions except in arithmetic reasoning, and 
here the differences were small. The greatest differ- 
ence in achievement was found in reading compre- 
hension, in which the experimental group made an 
average gain of 9 months more than the control group. 
‘The assumption was made that children learn more 
effectively from instructional materials based upon 
situations with which they are familiar. 

Agricultural employment. Agriculture is one of the 
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largest employing agencies in the United States. The 
farm labor of children is usually designated as of 
three kinds: (a) work performed as migratory agricul 
tural laborers, (b) work done for pay for an employer, 
and (c) work accomplished on home farms. In 1939 
the National Child Labor Committee estimated that 
between 500,000 and 600,000 rural children were ain- 
fully employed in agriculture (42). “Child WOrk on 
every kind of crop and on every kind of farm job” was 
the conclusion of the 1931 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. It is estimated that 
one fourth of the children employed in agriculture are 
less than ten years old, and that of the total of one-half 
million of child farm workers 15 years and under 
100,000 labor in commercial agriculture (20). 

Seasonal migratory workers in agriculture who fol- 
low the crops from state to state create a serious prob- 
lem in the education and welfare of their children. 
With their families on the move, the children have little 
opportunity to keep up with their grades even when 
schools are possible. According to Gaumnitz (10) the 
children of migratory workers are not often in school, 
are the victims of neglect by school authorities who 
make little effort to provide suitable types of schooling, 
and once in school the children frequently find that 
educational services are not geared to their peculiar 
needs and they are rarely made to feel welcome. The 
number of migratory children employed in agriculture 
is considerable. It is believed the number at its highest 
probably reaches a million, and at its lowest it prob- 
ably falls to about one hundred thousand (9). Of the 
4,000,000 people on the road in 1940, at least a million 
of them destitute, there were two and a half to three 
million children “not one third of them getting any- 
thing like an education” (16). Nearly half of all mi- 
grant workers studied in the strawberry harvests in 
Arkansas and Kentucky were under 16 years of age 
(42). 

Besides those rural children whose work is properly 
referred to as child labor (exploitive gainful employ- 
ment), many others, in fact probably most farm chil- 
dren, help at home in household or farm work. Some 
of this work unquestionably has educational value; 
much, on the other hand, as revealed by studies of 
school attendance, deprives the children concerned of 
clementary educational opportunities to a hurtful 
degree. ৰ 

‘There are no researches dealing specifically with the 
amounts or kinds of work engaged in by elementary- 
school pupils. Such information as is available is 
found in studies of wider populations or of related edu- 
cational or socioeconomic topics. An example from 
a wider population, reporting on the income and work 
of over 1200 farm boys and girls aged 10 to 20 in 43 
counties in New York, showed 31 per cent of the boys 
and 37 per cent of the girls studied to be within the 
elementary-school ages of 10 to 14 (2). The median 
yearly earnings of the boys in this age range were ber 
tween $25 and $49, of the girls distinctly lower; eari 
ings of $200 or more were reported by 13 boys an 
only 2 girls, with a maximum of $400 by one 14ye 
old boy. How much of the work was done on th 
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home farm and whether it was a burdensome 
tion or an educational opportunity for the children in- 
volved cannot be discovered from the report. 

Libraries. In the United States the library is an 
urban and small-town institution. In Illinois, for 
example, of the urban population more than 98 per 
cent live in communities which have library service 
locally available; of the farm population only 8 per 
cent have such service. Only in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are rural people generally supplied with 
library service. For the country as a whole there are 
only 4 per cent of the people without library service in 
urban areas, while 60 per cent are without such service 
in rural areas. The states served the most poorly are 
in the South. In each of the 11 Southern states more 
than 40 per cent of the population lack library service 
of any type. States in the Middle West also make a 
poor showing. The Dakotas, IJowa, and Kansas, all 
largely rural, are weak in library service (3). In 1940, 
according to a study made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (40), there were approximately 400 
counties out of the 3000 in the United States where 
library service was more than a promise to rural 
people. 

Apparently the best service to rural areas is achieved 
through the county or regional library. This region 
may be one large county or several adjacent counties 
Or even a geographic or trade area. There are nearly 
39,000,000 rural Americans who do not have easy 
access to permanent library service. However, when 
rural children and their teachers have books available 
they eagerly use them. In one California county, for 
example, a record was kept of the book circulation of 
a one-room school with 23 pupils enrolled in the eight 
grades. These boys and girls read from 11 to 42 books 
each in one year (40). In the field of library extension, 
progress was reported in 1939 (36). Since 1934 the 
number of people without library service was reduced 
by three million. Either by new legislation or amend- 
ment to old, five states—Alabama, Indiana, Montana, 
Oregon, and West Virginia—permitted the establish- 
ment of regional or joint library service. In Kentucky, 
library service was established in an area of five coun- 
ties with the T.V.A., a state teachers college, and the 
state library extension division participating in the 
project. Vermont was reported as having developed 
four regional units and New Hampshire had established 
a similar regional service as a demonstration. Regional 
library service had also been established in the Tide- 
water region of Virginia (40). Since rural people, in- 
cluding children in the elementary schools, are served 
almost wholly by regional libraries, progress In this 
area is significant. 

School buildings. One of the pressing problems in 
American education is the lack of adequate 
housing. The need is acute in rural areas, particularly 
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school-building needs in the United States Y= 

8.1 per cent of all one-room schools in ten states Were 
constructed before 1870, as compared with 6.8 per 
cent for buildings of other types. Furthermore, it Was 
stated that a much larger proportion of one-room 
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schools belong to the period of 1870 to 1899 than was 
the case for buildings of other types. Less than balf of 
the one-room buildings were constructed between 1900 
and 1929, and only 3 per cent had been constructed 
since 1930. Findings reported by studies of individual 
states concur in those of the national study. A report 
of the Kentucky Educational Commitice (18) stated 
that in county districts, where 65 per cent of the pupils 
are enrolled, the per-pupil value of school buildings 
was approximately $39. Nearly 76 per cent of all the 
school buildings in Kentucky are one-room schools 
and 96 per cent of these are of frame construction, 
Rural sites of school buildings were reported to be in- 
variably inadequate and small. A 1929 survey (15) of 
education in West Virginia reported that five sevenths 
of the buildings of that state were one-room. The 
median score for rural buildings was only $53, con- 
siderably lower than the recommended standard. 
Nearly 10 per cent of the one-teacher schools were 
built previous to 1875 and were, therefore, more than 
50 years of age. The median age for one-teacher 
schools was 25 years. 

In North Carolina in 1931 there were 5664 school 
buildings of which about 1600 were of the rural one- 
room type (24). South Carolina reported the same 
year that approximately one half of the rural school 
buildings were in such dilapidated condition and of 
such poor construction as to be unfit for school use 
(24). It was estimated that the replacement of the 
school buildings would cost approximately five million 
dollars. 

The facilities of rural elementary school buildings 
leave much to be desired. In 1938-39, of the 4418 one- 
teacher school buildings in Kentucky 2797 were more 
than 20 years old. There was no water supply on the 
school grounds in 1618 of these schools and toilet 
facilities were lacking in 174 cases. Unjacketed stoves 
were used in 4082 of these schools and in 3920 there 
were not enough seats for the children enrolled to be 
seated (23). A 1937 school-housing survey in South 
Carolina revealed like conditions (23). All states have 
a large number of obsolete school buildings and many 
of these are found in rural areas. Differences also 
exist within the same state and county when a compari- 
son is made between urban and rural school buildings. 
According to the 1942-44 Biennial Survey of the 
United States Office of Education the average cost 
value of school property per pupil enrolled in urban 
areas is $429 as compared with $200 in rural areas (38). 

Many educators believe that lack of 
supervision in rural schools is one of the factors that 
interferes with securing and retaining well-educated 
teachers in such schools. Since the least well-educated 
teachers are found usually in rural elementary schools 
the need for supervision is great. In 1935-36 Gaum- 
nitz (13) made a study to determine the status of 
rural-school supervision in the United States. He re- 
ported that rural-school supervisors were employed in 
570, or 26.9 per cent, of the 2119 counties or other 
supervisory districts forming the 27 states from which 
supervisors were reported that year. Increases in the 
number of supervisors had occurred in 16 states: Cali- 
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fornia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Virginia. In 1935-36 there were 14 states in which no 
rural-school supervisors were employed. 

Gaumnitz (13) also reported that state school offi- 
cers are playing an increasingly important role in the 
supervision of rural schools. In Connecticut and Dela- 
Ware rural-school supervision is almost entirely the 
responsibility of state departments of education, and in 
these states the program is state-wide. Minnesota and 
North Carolina employed six supervisors and Iowa, 
Louisiana, New York, Texas, and Wisconsin each had 
employed five persons in central state offices to assist 
with the supervision of instruction in rural schools. 
Only six states had so small a staff that no Supervision 
Was available from the central office. 

Types of supervisory services available to rural 
schools are many and varied. Cook (6) reports the 
Organization of supervision as follows: (a) state depart- 
ments of education, (b) intermediate governmental 
units such as the county or the New England town, 
(c) local school systems, (d) cooperative districts of 
several types such as the cooperative county district of 
Utah, and (e) common-school districts as in Rockland 
County, New York. Regional supervision is provided 
by such states as Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nevada, Texas, and Wisconsin. Another 
type of supervision provided by counties represents 
joint state and county efforts. Maryland, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin are states which represent 
joint efforts by state and county. In a number of 
states, if supervision is made available it is at the 
local county level. Such states are: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. Ina large number 
of states the county superintendents of schools are the 
persons through whom the state elementary-school su- 
pervisors work to influence instruction (37). 

‘Teachers—professional education. Most rural ele- 
mentary schools are staffed by poorly qualified teachers. 
Indeed, qualifications and salaries of teachers appear to 
Vary directly with the size of the school. The stand- 
ards in two-teacher schools are slightly higher than 
those found in one-teacher schools, those in three- 
teacher schools are one step higher than in those 
schools with two teachers, and those approaching ac- 
ceptable standards are found only in village or consoli- 
dated or urban school organizations. 

Gaumnitz (12) in 1938 in a national study of 183,733 
White teachers and 13,072 Negro teachers reported 
these findings. The percentage of white teachers in 
one- and two-teacher schools, having four years or less 
and six years or more of education beyond the ele- 
mentary school was as follows: teachers in one-room 
schools with four years or less preparation, 22.5 per 
cent; with six years or more, 42.8 per cent; teachers in 
two-room schools with four years or less, 12.5 per cent; 
with six years or more, 65.5 per cent. The percentage 
of white teachers in schools of three or more rooms in 
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the open country was as follows: four Years or les 
preparation beyond the elementary school, 6.6 per 
cent; six years or more beyond the elementary 

83.2 per cent. In the schools of three teachers or more 
in towns and villages, the professional preparation of 
personnel showed steady improvement. Only 4.9 per 
cent of the teachers in such schools had education four 
years or less beyond the elementary school, while 883 
per cent had six years or more (12). 

A study of the professional education of 944 rural 
teachers in 1940 revealed their poor preparation. Six 
teachers had received no training beyond high school, 
30 had received less than one year, 133 teachers had 
one year but less than two, 361 teachers had two but 
less than three years, 301 teachers had three years but 
less than four, and 113 had four years or more beyond 
the high school (23). 

Frazier (8) reported that while 38.2 per cent of all 
city elementary teachers in 1938-39 had received four 
years or more of college preparation, 24 per cent of 
the teachers in one-room schools in 1935 had received 
only a four-year high-school education or less and 65 
per cent had received two years or less of college edu- 
cation. 

Many rural teachers receive their professional edu- 
cation in institutions other than four-year colleges and 
universities. According to Frazier (8) there were Six 
states in Which teacher-training high schools were 0p- 
erated in 1941 and two, in addition, in which county 
normal schools were maintained. In 1938 there were 
51 county normal schools and 472 teacher-training 
high schools, a total of 523 schools in the eight states 
(8). These schools turned into the teacher market 
more than 4000 newly certified teachers each year. 
Most of them found their way into rural elementary 
schools. 

The junior college is another source of teacher sup- 
ply for the rural elementary school. The Directory of 
the United States Office of Education for 1941 listed 
a total of 462 such schools. Of this number 228, or 
about one half, were approved for teacher education 
by the state departments of education in 29 states and 
their graduates were eligible for certification without 
transfer to other institutions for the completion of pro 
fessional preparation (8). The professional curriculum 
offered by junior colleges is usually two JCA in 
length and is planned primarily for prospective ele- 
mentary teachers. ৰ; 

Certain four-year colleges, as well as some univer 
ties, offer short undergraduate courses for prospective 
teachers. According to Frazier (8) such institution rd 
1937-38 turned into the teaching markets some 36 + 
graduates of short curriculums, of whom 3416 had a 
ceived not more than one or two years of preparatio! 
of college grade, 

During this school year there was a total of ne 
nondegree graduates made available for PIS 
schools. To this number more than 4000 ert 
graduates of subcollegiate courses in teacher educa! Tp 
were added. This grand total represented one be j 
of the entire supply of beginning teachers ann! hers 
graduated by all types of institutions educating teac 
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(8). It is from such substandard sources that many 
rural elementary teachers are secured. 

Teachers’ salaries. Salaries paid to rural teachers 
are low, and those paid to teachers in the rural cle- 
mentary school are the lowest of all. In 1935, the 
median salary of teachers in one-room schools, includ- 
ing both white and Negro teachers, was $517, and of 
teachers in two-room schools it was $620. Nearly one 
half of the teachers in one-room schools and more than 
one third of those in two-room schools received sal- 
aries of less than $500 per year (35). The unusually 
low salaries in one-teacher schools assume significance, 
in the light of the fact that 130,000 teachers are em- 
ployed in them and that this number comprises more 
than a fourth of all the rural teachers in the United 
States. 

A study in 1937-38 reported marked differences in 
receipts between teachers in elementary grades only, 
those teaching partly grade and partly high-school 
classes, those teaching secondary pupils only, and 
those in supervisory positions. Data from Maryland, 
for example, showed salary medians of $948, $1180, 
$1232, and $1800 respectively for the various classes 
of services to rural schools. Receipts from sources 
other than teaching were: $88, $153, $108, and $315 
respectively. From these data and comparable data 
from other states it appears that teachers in rural ele- 
mentary schools are paid lower salaries than teachers 
in secondary schools and at the same time receive 
lower nonteaching incomes. In the smaller schools 
salary medians as low as $600 were common; in larger 
schools of three or more teachers salaries sometimes 
exceeded $1000. Salaries in secondary schools were 
larger than those paid in rural elementary schools (34). 

The report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, appointed by the President of the United States in 
September 1936, revealed similar differences in the 
median salaries of elementary and secondary teachers 
in both rural and urban schools (33). Differences in 
salaries not only exist between secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers in rural schools, but a differential 
exists also between teachers in urban and rural schools. 
In 1935-36 the average salary of urban teachers, Super- 
Visors, and principals in the United States was $1818, 
as compared with $827 for rural teachers, Supervisors, 
and principals (35). 

The prevailing salary of rural teachers depends in 
part upon the size and location of schools. A national 
committee (5) reported this fact in 1938. On the 
whole, teachers in one-teacher schools in the open 
country received the lowest salaries while those in 
towns and villages received the highest. ‘This was true 
for Negro teachers as well as for whites in both the 
Northern and Southern states. The average salary in 
towns and villages was from 49 to 77 per cent higher 
than in one-teacher schools. o 

Needed research. A characteristic of research in 
rural elementary education is the paucity of it. It is, 
indeed, almost wholly virgin territory. The whole 
field needs charting—unit by unit. Very little, for ex- 
ample, is known about rural children of elementary- 
school age. There is in the United States not even 8 
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Very accurate accounting of them. Studies are needed 
which will throw light upon the sort of children they 
are, their needs, the effect of the rural environment 
Upon their development, and the economic and social 
problems which rural children {ace. 

Rural education in the United States tends toward a 
national pattern of consolidation. Administrators, in 
Eeneral, urge the consolidated school as the answer to 
the national rural-school problem. To researchers in 
education this answer scems too easy a solution to s0 
large a problem. Experimentation is badly needed in 
the development of rural educational programs for 
specific situations. Rural life in America is character- 
ized by diversity rather than by homogeneity, and the 
fitting of the many patterns of rural life to one type of 
administrative unit is highly questionable. Research 
need en jt. UALR se 


Education in the United States has, in general, been 
directed toward the needs of urban people. However, 
the school population is “bimodal.” Both urban and 
rural groups have characteristics in common, but sig- 
nificant variability exists in their educational resources 
and needs. These distinctions are denied by some 
educators, but the denial does not make them less 
significant to others. Research is needed to determine 
whether the distinctions between urban and rural chil- 
dren have educational significance. 

Research needs to be made on such specific items as: 
How can the needs of preschool children be met in an 
area characterized by a dispersed population? What 
are effective ways of using the recreational opportuni- 
ties present in the rural environment, such as water for 
swimming and skating, hills for skiing and hiking, and 
the like? How can the work experiences inherent in 
the mural environment be utilized so they become 
genuinely educative and nonexploitive? How does the 
consolidation of schools affect the personality of chil- 
dren? Is there acceptance on the part of the children 
in the receiving school (frequently a village or town 
school) of the pupils often known as “bus children"? 
Is there rejection of bus children, and what form does 
the rejection take? What procedures are possible to 
avoid rejections of county children by village, town, 
and city children? Answers to specific problems rather 
than national surveys for trends are long overdue in 
rural education. 

Improvement in the type of studies now made in the 
rural elementary educational field is in order. Many 
of the studies here presented deal with general status 
and that in comparison with urban status as the stand- 
ard. Few studies have justified this criterion or given 
due weight to the variable factors present and apparent. 
The sampling in nearly all studies can be seriously 
questioned. Should not the reliability of conclusions 
of intelligence status be questioned when studies disre- 
gard environmental differences and use doubtful instru- 
ments? What assurance is there that 22 selected coun- 
ties in five states adequately represent all the rural 
areas in the United States, or that ten states sampled 
by questionnaires give a true picture of national trends? 

Two types of elementary educational programs al- 
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most certainly need to be simultaneously developed: 
the one, of long range, to be perfected over a period 
of years through concerted research and experiment 
along all lines of educational endeavor, financing, 
teacher training and selection, curriculum adjustment, 
and supervision; the other for immediate service to the 
great numbers of rural children who will be beyond 
the reach of the elementary school before the eventual 
program can be realized. 

KATE V. WOFFORD 

FANNIE W. DUNN, 1941 Edition 
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RURAL EDUCATION—IV. SMALL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. The small school system is assumed here 
to be a school organization which is a part of a com* 
munity of not more than 2500 in population and 
devoted to the education of the children of the com’ 
munity from the kindergarten through high school. 
Communities of 2500 or less, it should be borne 
mind, constitute 80 per cent of all incorporated places 
in the United States. K all 

Although some of the problems encountered in Sma 
school systems are similar to those arising in Tar 
systems, there are a number which tend to be oD 
at least in certain aspects, Furthermore, small schoo! 
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systems are frequently not included in general studies 
of administration, finance, school plant, and other 
topics. Hence, findings from such studies should be 
applied to small school systems with caution; in many 
instances they are not at all applicable. 

The small-town administrator. Many studies have 
been made concerning the qualifications, tenure, and 
salaries of superintendents and principals in small com- 
munities. Most of these studies have dealt with limited 
geographic areas. However, in 1932 Ferriss, Gaum- 
nitz, and Brammell (38) reported that, for the United 
States as a whole, the larger the schools, the more 
training and experience the principals had; that the 
administrative personnel of the smaller secondary 
schools tended to change with undesirable frequency; 
that the differences between salaries received by princi- 
pals of smaller schools and of larger schools were in 
themselves sufficient to explain the better training, 
greater amount of experience, and longer tenure in the 
schools of greater enrollment. 

A study completed by Zahradnichek in 1947 (119) 
reveals that the relationship between size of school and 
the professional qualifications of the administrator has 
shown no substantial change in fifteen years. Nach- 
tigall (81) found the postwar turnover of superintend- 
ents in small schools was so rapid that an average of 
only 2.4 years had been spent in the position the super- 
intendent was then holding. 

In the Seventeenth Yearbook (1939) of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (82), the 
following facts, among others, regarding the super- 
intendency in smaller communities were set forth: 

1. In nearly all cases the superintendents of small 
school systems are selected by the local school board. 

2. In towns of less than 500 in population 19.86 per 
cent of the superintendents are under 30 years of age 
while in towns with populations of from 1500 to 2499 
only 7.27 per cent of the superintendents are less than 
30 years of age. In the former group 14.89 per cent 
of the superintendents are between the ages of 40 and 
49, while in the latter 34.85 per cent fall in this group. 

3. The average number of years spent in schoolwork 
by the administrator increases as the size of the school 
increases. 

4. About 30 per cent of the 
smallest school systems have been in their present 
positions from 10 to 14 years, while in larger schools 
the percentage with this length of tenure is from 2 to 
Over 3 times as great. 

In 1935 Lindberg (71) studied the careers of 39 
school administrators who, in 1908-1909, were at the 
head of small school systems chosen at random within 
a given area. He found that 14 had left the profession 
and that the 25 who had remained indicated that they 
were well pleased with their profession. The average 
tenure of these 25 men in a given position had been 
5 years. Their average wealth, including life SDS 
ance, was $30,000. The prevailing opinion among 
administrators and others at the present time seem: to 
be that because of insecurity of tenure andipoor Ter 
muneration in the field of administration, especially in 
the smaller towns, school administration is undesirable 
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as a vocation. The results of Lindberg's study would 
seem to indicate that this opinion is not aliogcether 
justifiable. 

Hitt ($3), in an investigation of the life histories of 
47 school administrators in small towns who were 40 
years of age or over and had bad at least 15 years of 
administrative experience, found that they were not as 
well trained as the younger men and that they bad re- 
mained in the small towns because they liked to serve 
small communities or lacked the training to go to larger 
towns, or because they possessed certain characteris- 
tics developed in small communities which hindered 
their success in larger communities. He concluded 
that the financial returns are sufficient to warrant young 
men entering the profession of school administration 
if their major object is service. He pointed out that 
there is a possibility of from 40 to 45 years of service 
for the average schoolman. 

Several studies have been directed toward finding 
definite helps for the small-town superintendent. Tyler 
(108) attempted to determine time- and labor-saving 
aids and devices that were used by selected superintend- 
ents in 1926-27. His recommendations were valuable 
in that they organized into a workable system such aids 
as monthly and annual reports, office assistance, clerical 
and mechanical aids, office arrangement and equipment, 
and supervision and internal accounting. Shepard 
(100) surveyed the work schedules of superintendents 
in small school systems and concluded that none of 
the schedules submitted to him adequately served the 
needs of the various school groups. He then set up a 
procedure for making and putting into use an efficient 
work schedule. Among the steps included were the 
following: (a) for a period of 2 or 3 weeks list all 
types of duties and activities performed and the time 
each takes; (b) classify the duties as to clerical and 
routine, administrative, Supervisory, instructional, so- 
cial, or miscellaneous; (c) delegate or assign to others 
all tasks which can be so distributed; (d) summarize 
the remaining tasks and duties; assign certain periods 
or days to them. A 

The major task of the superintendent is to organize 
an efficient school system, and, since organization 
requires time, Archerd (2) has pointed out that a 
term contract is more desirable than one drawn up 
annually. a 

The board of education with which the administrator 
in the small school Works has been subjected to con- 
siderable investigation. Vander Naald (110), Hum- 
phreys (58), Klopp (66), and Davis (28), who studied 
boards of education in Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
and Nebraska respectively, found the members to be, 
on the whole, the more successful citizens in the com- 
munities. The average tenure Was from 5 to 8 years. 
See also ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL. 

Considerable attention bas been given to the work 
and position of the high-school principal in a school 
system that also employs a superintendent. Feelhaver 
(34) and Ellis (33) showed a major overlapping of 
functions of principal and superintendent. Massey 
(76) found that in high schools of less than 200 enroll- 
ment the superintendent 
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school administration when a principal was employed 
than when there was no principal specifically desig- 
nated. Baldwin (4) and Nachtigall (81) suggest that if 
a principal is employed in a small high school he might 
well be a specialist in guidance rather than in adminis- 
tration. It seems doubtful whether an administrative 
principal can be justified in a high school of less than 
150 provided the superintendent is sufficiently freed 
from teaching and routine duties to permit him ample 
time for actual administration. Nachtigall (81) found 
that World War II led to a definite lowering in the 
qualifications of principals in small high schools and to 
a distinct feminization of the position. 

Proper size of administrative unit. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century the United States had well- 
defined local attendance units and also county and 
state administrative units. The attendance units were, 
in most instances, also the principal taxing units, i.e. 
each unit raised the major portion of the money used 
for operating its own schools. Cubberley (24), in 1905, 
showed the necessity for a state subsidy to compensate 
in part for the great differences in the per-pupil wealth 
of the various districts; and Mort (80), in 1923, devel- 
oped a plan whereby the state subsidy could be dis- 
tributed on the basis of actual need. See also FINANCE, 
SCHOOL. 

‘There are several elements in the financing of educa- 
tion that are particularly significant to the smaller 
school. One is the existence of much greater extremes 
in wealth per pupil among smaller school districts than 
among larger districts. Dawson (29), for example, 
found that in 1933-34 there were more than four times 
as many pupils in districts classified as rural who were 
being denied a full-length term of school due to insuffi- 
cient funds as there were in city schools. The larger 
the population of the district, the greater the likelihood 
that it will approximate the average valuation per pupil 
of the state as a whole. 

A series of studies covering the state of Pennsylvania 
did not show any definite trend with regard to educa- 
tional costs in different sizes of schools. Ballen (5) 
found, for example, that the per-pupil cost for general 
control increased gradually as the school units de- 
creased in population. Helveston and Fetter (52), on 
the other hand, reported a gradual decline in the per- 
pupil cost of operation as the average daily attendance 
decreased. Davidheiser (27) came to the conclusion 
that larger schools maintained their plants more eco- 
nomically. ‘The quality of service received as well as 
the cost of any feasible alternative for a particular 
area are both factors that must be considered before 
any final decision is reached as to the most economical 
size of a particular school. 

Considerable research is now being undertaken to 
determine the most desirable sizes of school districts 
for other than taxing purposes. Basing his conclusions 
on a study of existing practices in five states and on 
the application of carefully selected criteria, Cyr (26) 
determined the proper allocation of certain adminis- 
trative duties among the local board, the local super- 
intendent, the county board, the county superintendent, 
and the state. He did this only for the 44 administra- 
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tive duties which he found to be most important, but 
Some idea concerning the distribution of other respon. 
sibilities is thereby provided. Cyr’s findings suggest 
the assignment to the county of Supervisory functions 
and problems of personnel, while the function of local 
constituent units, he holds, should be more directly ad- 
ministrative. In an article (25) published in 1997, 
this same author thoroughly canvassed the possibilities 
for further research in the reorganization of school 
districts in rural areas. 

Briscoe (13) published a study in 1935 which re- 
vealed the optimum size of districts for purposes of ad- 
ministration and supervision, measured in terms of: 
(a) the ability of the district to pay for skilled and 
continuous leadership, (b) the size of the unit neces- 
sary to provide opportunities to the administrator for 
professional growth and achievement, and (c) the eco- 
nomical use of the money spent for general control. 
He came to the conclusion that a district employing 
from 40 to 50 teachers was the smallest that could 
reasonably be expected to pay a desirable minimum 
Salary to its administrator or supervisory officer and 
that could offer suitable professional opportunities. He 
found also that, in administrative units employing less 
than 40 teachers, the proportion of the budget devoted 
to general control was disproportionately high. See 
also SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. 

Business management. Studies relating to business 
management in small schools have been concerned to 
some extent with the inadequacy of present practices. 
Loomis (72) found, for example, that, in school sys- 
tems employing from 6 to 10 teachers, budgets are 
often carelessly made out and are not adhered to in 
making expenditures. Most of the research, however, 
has been concerned with the development of proce- 
dures suited particularly to the needs of small schools. 
Jackman (62), Bize (9), and Hansen (48) developed 
forms and suggested specific procedures for requisition- 
ing, purchasing, and distributing school supplies which 
take into account the simpler administrative and edu- 
cational organization in small schools. Love (73) pre- 
pared a complete set of records for property account- 
ing, and Charles Hare (49) did the same for financial 
accounting. Donald Hare (50) devised a rating scale 
by which to judge the adequacy of the whole program 
of business administration for an individual A 
system. Good (44) developed a uniform financi 
accounting system for an entire state, giving ParToOn 
stress to the types of records small schools 8 
maintain and with suggestions for adaptations to e 
made by large school systems. McKinney (75) poin q 
out that each district should have a budget BED 
under the supervision of the superintendent, vit i 
critical analysis of and report on expenditures, a un 
form accounting system, and an annual audit. a 

Dodd (32) found that small school systems, a5 8 te 
do not adequately safeguard their funds. For ee H 
only 17 per cent of the schools he studied protec 
deposits in excess of $5000, and 85 per cent of ath 
of education, entrusted with the safeguarding ©! 
school’s financial records, kept these records 53 
homes or places of business. On the other hand, 
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per cent of the schools did keep a complete history of 
financial transactions. 

Transportation is an element of business manage- 
ment that must receive special consideration in con- 
solidated schools. Johns (63) developed a set of ac- 
counting forms covering all aspects of this activity. 
Seidel (97) pointed out that transportation costs must 
be subtracted from the total expenditures before the 
budgets of consolidated schools may be compared with 
the budgets of other schools. See also TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF PUPILS. 

Viles (111) found that typical insurance practices in 
smaller schools are exceedingly wasteful. He sug- 
gested definite ways by which necessary protection may 
be obtained at minimum cost. These included proper 
scientific appraisal, reduction of rates by elimination 
of hazards and installation of fire-fighting apparatus, 
property inventory, the use of the 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause, term insurance, and staggering policies so 
as to equalize yearly cost. See also SCHOOL PLANT. 

The possibilities of cooperative buying have received 
some attention. Gelwick (43) compared prices paid by 
city school systems which buy on bid with prices paid 
by small districts that pay regular retail prices and 
found that average gross savings of 39 per cent based 
On prices paid for 30 articles can be effected when 
school supplies are purchased on bids. He pointed 
out that a centralized head, a standard list of supplies, 
and an efficient method of determining school supply 
needs are necessary for successful cooperative buying. 
See also BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 

School buildings. In 1932 Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and 
Brammell (38) reported on the general lack of ade- 
quate grounds, buildings, and equipment in small 
schools. Although no recommendations were made, 
research in the field was given a definite stimulus. 

Formulas and standards by which the optimum num- 
ber and capacity of recitation rooms needed to house 
a high school with an enrollment of 400 or less with a 
predetermined curriculum were developed by Wilson 
in 1933 (117). More specific standards for the school 
plant were presented in a series of studies completed 
between 1931 and 1937. Hunkins (60) and Crink (23) 
suggested office floor plans and office equipment for 
small schools, the latter investigator presenting recom- 
mendations for the placement of the equipment and 
furniture in the school office. Grossoehme (45) drew 
up a one-room unit to house all the homemaking ac- 
tivities of the small high school, and Hageman (46) de- 
vised a combination science classtoom-laboratory in 
which all the science activities of a small high school 
might be carried on. Plans and specifications Were In 
cluded in both studies. Carroll (16) recommended 
equipment and the proper placement of it for. 8:com- 
bination room in which social stndioes Eo ভন 
foreign languages were to be taught. A room P 
included nnd this thesis. Finally Adee (1) develop 
recommendations for a combination Toom housing 
gymnasium, auditorium, and music activities, and I 
trated these recommendations by means of a 
plan. . 

What is perhaps the most significant research in the 


standards for the entire 12-grade school plant and drew 
up floor plans for each of the units to be included. 
He found that the small-school building need be no 
more expensive than it was at that date, and he learned 
further that within this limitation of cost it is possible 
to plan a structure which will effectively house a mod- 
ern, functional, educational program. Another study 
of great importance to small school systems is that of 


sonnel that contribute to a better understanding by 
the community of its schools. Lake (69) in a study of 
151 communities found the superintendents utilizing 
from one to six organizations in their publicity pro- 
gram. Those most commonly included were women's 
clubs, churches, parent-teacher associations, and com- 
mercial clubs. He recommended that still more exten- 
sive use be made of the available community organiza- 
tions. Best (7), in evaluating the types of publicity 
being used by superintendents to increase attendance of 
rural pupils in high school, rated the different types as 
to preference shown by superintendents, pupils, and 
parents. He concluded that larger schools do not take 
the same interest in such publicity as do smaller 
schools. He recommended that the publicity program 
stress pupil rather than school benefit and that it be 
continuous. 

Bryan (15) identified the unique areas for public- 
relations activities in small schools. He found them to 
be as follows: 

1. The school may serve functions assumed by 
ngouciee in the larger chien thn slg 
school personnel unusual opportuni to discover 
community needs and to give information to indi 
viduals contacted while rendering such services. 

2. The pupils and parents may become more effec- 
tive public-relations agents in the small community. 

3; The use of the intimate personal relations of the 
small community affords the school personnel an op- 
portunity to develop an understanding of the school on 
the part of the community and an understanding of the 
community on the part of the school. ‘ 

4. The simplicity of social and economic organiza- 
tions and the resultant opportunity for cooperation 
enable the small school to work effectively with com- 
munity organizations in order to care for community 
needs as well as to give information about the school. 

5. The teachers may be more effective public-rela- 
tions agents in the small community because of the lack 
of trained community leadership outside the school. 
Since the teachers may represent a majority of the peo- 
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ple in the community with college educations, they are 
often placed in positions of leadership in the com- 
munity. These contacts give them opportunities to 
gather information that will be useful to the school 
and to give out information that will help the com- 
munity understand the school. 

6. Most small communities are conservative. The 
school personnel, in order to organize an effective 
public-relations program, must be able to recognize 
and appreciate this conservatism. 

7. The school personnel to be effective public-rela- 
tions agents must conform to, or at least consider, the 
community's code of behavior. 

Cox (22) studied the use of public-school buildings 
and grounds by community and outside agencies. He 
found that the demands for the use of school buildings 
by community agencies had increased and that, in gen- 
eral, school officers favor the use of buildings and 
grounds for such purposes. Cox recommended that 
use be granted provided the requirements of the board 
of education were met. 

Brown (14) compared 117 superintendents’ monthly 
reports to boards of education with criteria developed 
from the literature in the field. He concluded that 
there was much need for a better organized monthly 
report and suggested several model reports which are 
suitable for small schools. Jorden (64) examined a 
number of annual reports issued by superintendents of 
small schools and developed also a series of standards 
to which such reports should conform. Basing his con- 
clusions on both practice and theory, he devised a 
table of contents as well as a series of suggestions as to 
the formal make-up for the small school's annual re- 
port. Bignell (8) made a similar study of mimeo- 
graphed papers for small schools and developed an 
equally specific series of standards to which they should 
conform. 

Lichtenberger (70) sought to find controllable 
teacher activities which help or hinder desirable teacher 
and community relationships and community activities 
Which help or hinder such relationships. He con- 
cluded that the superintendent should know his com- 
munity and that, on the one hand, he should acquaint 
new teachers with activities considered desirable and 
undesirable by the community and that, on the other 
hand, he should try to develop tolerance and broad- 
mindedness on the part of the community. 

Zviebel (120) endeavored to delineate the part the 
classroom teacher should play in a public-relations 
program by presenting a questionnaire to 100 experi- 
enced school executives and 100 experienced teachers. 
He concluded that the best single way for the teacher 
to bring about good school-community relations is to 
do “a good job of teaching.” Trabert (107) showed 
that the superintendent's wife lends substantial assist- 
ance in interpreting the school to the community by 
being a student of education and by participating in 
school and community activities, not as a leader but as 
a worker. 

Two studies, at least, have been concerned with de- 
termining the extent of need for public relations. Peck 
and Stevenson (87) pointed out that a functioning rural 
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publicity program is necessary if adequate finance] 
Support is to be secured. They found that support by 
leading citizens, often obtained by Personal interviews, 
Was prerequisite to success in financial campaigns and 
that ignorance and lack of organization Were the two 
Chief causes of failure. McGaughey (74) Showed the 
need for newspaper publicity in bringing about im. 
provement of rural school conditions. Wilbur (113) 
reported a study of a more general type in which he 
Submitted a complete public-relations program for a 
village school system. 

Guidance. There is a belief too commonly held 
that, since small schools serve rural areas for the most 
part, a program of training in vocational agriculture 
solves the guidance problem in these schools. Such 
provision makes no pretense at an approach to the 
guidance function as a whole and ignores many of the 
issues in vocational guidance. Galpin (40) pointed this 
out when he showed that guidance programs in small 
schools have been largely ineffective in that they have 
not taken care of the seven or eight millions of persons, 
Old and young, who left their farm homes to live and 
labor in cities during the 20-year period from 1910 to 
1930. Conrad (21), on the other hand, found some 
evidence that experiments in guidance in small school 
systems are leading to some effective solutions of the 
problem. 

Hays (51) found a definite need for guidance and 
training that is broad in scope. In a study of the youth 
Who were graduated from the Fullerton, Nebraska, 
high school over a 50-year period, he found them 
scattered in 246 different communities, in 28 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, Africa, and the 
Philippines, and he learned that they were employed in 
141 different occupations. Twenty-three per cent of 
the boys became farmers, 8 per cent of all the gradu- 
ates became teachers, and clerical work was a weak 
third. He concluded that guidance and curriculum 
planning for the smaller secondary schools should be 
directed principally toward a program that will assist 
pupils in meeting vital situations common to the whole 
United States. 

A survey by Garrity (41) revealed that only a third 
of a selected group of small schools in Illinois provide 
pupil physical examinations, three fourths have i 
quate pupil records, fewer than half have occupation: 
information on file, and only two out of every five 
have materials available on vocations. The tN 
also indicated that in the schools having innCo 
guidance programs there existed inadequate curricu f 
offerings. Lahr (68) found that in New York a 
also, guidance practices in the small schools let 
behind acceptable theory. Of the 614 high schoo gl 
less than 200 enrollment which he studied, only the 
maintained a guidance program. He pointed out a 
need for a planned and scientific testing PORT oh 
integral part of guidance. He observed that alt og 
the value of a complete guidance program is oO 
nized by a majority of administrators of small sc yo of 
these same administrators report an alarming an 
health and psychological services and of vocal ry 
and character-training guidance programs. Few s 
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schools in New York State, he learned, maintain a 
complete and accurate file of pupil attainment, back- 
ground, health, and other statistical information. 

Watkins (112) evolved a series of principles and 
practices to be used in improving counseling procedures 
in small school systems. However, he first evaluated 
existing counseling programs and found the chief 
needs to be: 

1. Programs of counseling need to be projected 
more toward definite aims. 

2. More factual information about pupils and the 
use of implements of counseling are needed. 

3. Teachers need to be allocated more time for the 
performance of counseling duties. 

4. Staff personnel who perform counseling activities 
need more training in personnel work. 

5. Counseling services by competent individuals 
need to be extended to a larger number of pupils. 

6. An understanding of the personnel point of view 
and the importance of counseling needs to be devel- 
oped by more staff members of the small school sys- 
tems. 

7. Better evaluative procedures are needed, and their 
use should be more closely related to the counseling 
program. 

8. More provisions should be made for the services 
of clinical psychologists available through the colleges, 
state, and other agencies. 

On the basis of his findings, Watkins made five sug- 
gestions: 

1. Counseling services are of benefit to the educa- 
tional program in the small school system. 

2. A sound counseling program can be developed in 
small school systems without involving the additional 
expenditures of large sums of money or the addition of 
several staff members. 

3. The development of a sound counseling program 
will focus the attention of the school upon desirable 
individual adjustment and growth. 

4. The soundness of a counseling program need not 
depend upon the size of the school system. 

5. Teacher-training institutions should give more 
consideration to the inclusion of personnel work 25 a 
part of every teacher’s undergraduate study. In plan- 
ning a counseling program, the administrator is usually 
forced to select personnel for counseling duties Who 
have had little or no training in el work— 
especially training in the processes involved in actual 
counseling situations. He is, therefore, faced with the 
problem of developing an in-service training program 
to meet the needs of the entire staff. 

Hungate (59), in a study of the agencies that assist 
in vocational guidance, reported the following as of 
most value: Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Kiwanis, Rotary 
International, Lions’ Club, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
and federations of Business and Professional Women s 
Clubs. জাক 

Huff (55) came to the conclusion that the articulation 
problem of rural pupils entering high school must be 
solved by the joint efforts of the rural schools and the 
high schools in which these pupils enroll. CEE 
records, Huff held, should be made available to 
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secondary schools for guidance purposes. There 
should be a reconstruction of both ruralschool and 
high-school curriculums to provide for greater con 
tinuity and coordination. 

Cass (18) presented a program of precollege guid- 
ance for high schools having a total enrollment of 
from 150 to 500 pupils. He concluded that the or- 
ganization for precollege guidance will not differ mate- 
rially from that needed for a general guidance program 
and that information concerning college should be 
given as early as the seventh or eight grade through 
orientation courses, but that most information should 
be given in grades 11 and 12. He listed the agencies 
to be used and the methods of gathering usable data 
and showed how the elective plan will aid in pre- 
college guidance. 

Parriott (86), in determining ways in which the small 
community can be utilized in broadening and enriching 
the educational program, concluded that there is a 
definite need for vocational training in high school, that 
cooperative education meets with the approval of 
superintendents and citizens, that such education needs 
to be administered by a coordinator, and that most 
schools do not use the community as much as it might 
be used. Reitz (92) found numerous opportunities for 
vocational training in extracurriculum and out-of- 
school jobs in and about a village with a population of 
less than 1000. 

The curriculum needed for an effective guidance 
program and the use of community resources in enrich- 
ing the work of the school are dealt with in the section 
on curriculum. 

Attracting and retaining capable teachers. Gaumnitz 
(42) showed that teachers in smaller communities are, 
on the whole, younger and have had considerably less 
experience than teachers in larger schools. The level 
of training of the teacher is also considerably in favor 
of the larger school. Simon (101), Bogar (10), and 
others found that the smaller the school, the shorter is 
the tenure of its teachers. The chief reasons for this 
short tenure, according to Lacer (67) are: (a) lack of 
adequate pay, (b) marriage, (c) to be nearer home, 
(d) dismissal, and (e) desire for advancement. Lacer 
also that tenure in small schools might be 
Jengthened by such devices as: (a) tactful introduction 
of the teacher to the community's social and cultural 
life, (b) hospitable and planned welcomes by the com- 
munity to new teachers, and (c) insight into the chief 
administrator's philosophy and aims of education. 

A number of studies have made constructive pro- 
posals for obtaining better-qualified teachers in smaller 
communities and holding them longer. Simon (101) 
advocated a larger administrative unit inasmuch as 
there is a positive relationship between tenure and 
number of pupils in the school. His findings, how- 
ever, may merely indicate that smaller schools have 
not yet solved their tenure problems. Schroeder (96) 
and many others have suggested that tenure laws will 
tend to reduce teacher turnover in small as well as 
large communities. Huggett (56) and Young (118) 
revealed the inadequacy of salaries in small communi- 
ties, the latter investigator pointing out the need for a 
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satisfactory salary schedule in town and village schools. 
A series of principles to be followed in building a 
Salary schedule for such communities is also given by 
Young. Obviously, if there were equalization of school 
support, small communities would be in a position to 
pay salaries that would hold capable teachers and 
Would no longer serve merely as the training ground 
for teachers just beginning their professional careers. 

It is possible that, if more systematic provisions were 
made for in-service growth of teachers, turnover would 
be reduced. Certainly the quality of instruction would 
be improved. Ried (93) suggested a plan whereby 
smaller communities and training institutions may co- 
Operate in promoting professional growth in service on 
the part of the beginning teacher. It seems likely 
that a cooperative program of some type is the most 
workable solution. 

‘The work load carried by the instructor in small 
schools may make conditions of teaching relatively 
unsatisfactory, not because there are too many pupils 
but because the combinations of subjects which must 
be taught are unreasonable. 

Polton (88) discovered that 22 per cent of the aca- 
demic subjects offered in the schools he investigated 
were taught by teachers who had little or no training 
in those subjects and that an additional 13 per cent of 
the subjects were taught by instructors who had inade- 
quate preparation. It is in home economics, agricul- 
ture, commercial subjects, and industrial arts that 
preparation is most likely to be adequate. The tend- 
ency, Polton found, seems to be for schools to employ 
teachers with nonacademic majors and to- assign them 
additional subjects in their minor fields or in fields in 
Which they are even less well-prepared. 

An investigation by Ryan (95) disclosed that the 
teaching loads of teachers in small high schools were 
heavier than the loads of teachers in the larger high 
schools. For example, the average teaching load of 
commercial teachers in small high schools was 2.6 
hours per week heavier than the load of similar 
teachers in larger schools. Ryan attributed the differ- 
ence to the fact that the teacher in the small school 
has more classes and more different preparations per 
day than the teacher in the large school. It was found 
that the average teaching load of commercial teachers 
exceeded the recommendations of the North Central 
Association by 4.8 hours per week. 

Williams (116) found no standard combinations of 
subject fields in small Towa high schools, and he indi- 
cated the advantage of establishing them. 

Bowes (11) held that small communities could not 
only obtain better teachers but could hold them 
longer if care were taken in selecting individuals who 
are competent and who are sympathetic with and in- 
terested in the small community. He found teacher 
selection in such communities to be exceedingly unsys- 
tematic and frequently inappropriate. 

Supervision. Little comprehensive research has 
been done with reference to supervision in small 
schools. The few studies available point primarily to 
an almost total lack of supervisory talent other than 
the school’s chief administrative officer, who in most 
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instances is too encumbered with other duties to per. 
form this valuable service. Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and 
Brammell (38), for example, found that in Schools of 
less than 150 enrollment the chief administrative officer 
Was responsible for practically all of the Supervisory 
activities, but that he devoted the largest portion Of his 
time to teaching and the care of the study hall, with 
little time given to the improvement of instruction 
Even among selected schools, so designated because of 
their outstanding work, the same situation largely 
prevailed. 

Ayer and Hendricks (3) surveyed approximately one 
half of the small schools in Texas and found that 
teachers in the very small systems received practically 
no supervision and that the situation gradually im- 
proved as enrollment increased, but that among even 
the largest of the small schools all supervision Was car- 
ried on by the principal or superintendent. Hughes 
(57) in a similar study of Washington teachers dis- 
covered that 66 per cent of the superintendents in small 
Schools in that state devoted less than 8 per cent of 
their time to supervisory activities. 

Unfortunately, where the least supervision is avail- 
able the most seems to be needed. Williams (116), in 
a survey of the small schools in Iowa, noted that 
teachers in small schools have less training, have 
taught for a shorter length of time, and remain in their 
positions for a shorter period than do teachers in city 
Schools. Facts given in the preceding section also 
indicate this condition. 

Although the quality and quantity of supervision 
provided in smaller schools is not what it should be, 
analyses of supervisory programs show the relatively 
broad scope of present practices when considered 88a 
Whole. In summarizing the methods used in rendering 
Supervisory services, Ayer and Hendricks (3) listed as 
the most common: (a) conferring with individual 
teachers; (b) adjusting teacher-pupil differences; (c) 
inspecting instruction; (d) instructing teachers in dis- 
cipline; (e) planning teachers’ meetings; (f) criticizirg 
instruction; (g) helping teachers solve special prob- 
lems; (h) studying causes of failure; (i) directing 
teachers’ meetings. 

Ferriss, Cn and Brammell (38) found that the 
educational matters most frequently considered i 
supervisors and teachers were: (a) analysis of pup 
learning difficulties; (b) development of new-type tests 
and examinations; (c) determination of aims and yl ন] 
jectives of subjects taught; (d) reorganization Hat 
adaptation of courses of study; (e) development 2 
the long assignment and unit type of teaching. rie 

A study by Jackman (62) casts some doubt on 3 
conclusion of earlier studies that the small school or 
not provide adequate supervision. It seems rather that 
the weaknesses disclosed grow out of the fact 
supervisory methods which are inapplicable to 
schools have too often been used. Jackman has nl 
that, by centering supervision on the teacher and he by 
ing each teacher achieve his or her maximum Heed 
the instructional program is improved. In brief, 
procedure was: 


a ch 
1. Gather all available data pertaining to €8 
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teacher in the system in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of experts in the field of supervision. 

2. Apply an objective teacher-rating scale based on 
this research. 

3. Prepare a description of each teacher as revealed 
by this rating. 

4. Set down specific aims for each teacher and sug- 
gest 2 plan for bringing about his growth and develop- 
ment. 

5. Note outcomes and determine changes in the 
teachers and pupils. 

6. Keep a continuous case record of each teacher in 
terms of changes, trends, and experiences over a 
period of one year. 

7. Rate each teacher and measure pupil progress at 
the end of the school year. 

8. Summarize trends and changes as indicated from 
the year’s record and note changes in pupil and teacher 
as revealed by rating scales and standardized tests. 

The time required for supervision of the type Jack- 
man describes is directly in proportion to the number 
of teachers employed; hence the administrator in small 
schools is not handicapped. To evaluate his plan, 
Jackman appealed to the judgment of pupils, teachers, 
experts, and members of his community. His findings 
are highly favorable. 

Ried (93) set up a cooperative institutional in-service 
training program for teachers who had graduated from 
the Teachers College, University of Nebraska. After 
operating the plan for two years, he came to the con- 
clusion that institutions can profitably provide in- 
service supervision for their graduates, working in co- 
Operation with the local superintendent and gradually 
relinquishing to him the responsibility for promoting 
professional growth. Such a plan is particularly im- 
portant to smaller schools inasmuch as they most often 
employ inexperienced teachers and the administrator 
has limited time for supervisory activities. Ried con- 
cluded that the typical training school should double 
the number of high-school supervisors it employs, keep- 
ing first one half, then the other half, in the field. Aside 
from the problem of financing such a program, Ried 
discovered no major difficulty in carrying out a coop- 
erative institutional in-service training program. 

The curriculum. Curriculum development in the 
small school has been concerned primarily with the 
high-school level rather than with that of the elemen- 
tary school because the need for diversification makes 
the problem more acute on the secondary level. Soper 
(103) has indicated that there is lack of complete agree- 
ment on the general problem of the type of high-school 
Program that should be established for the rural or 
small community. The two types generally proposed 
are: (a) a rural-type subject matter given a farm slant 
and (b) a more liberal course because not all of the 
graduates return to the farm. He has indicated that 
the two cannot be reconciled. The real question, it 
seems, is how to meet the needs of both groups of 
Students. 

In a survey of the program of courses and curric- 
ulums of small high schools of the United States for 
the school year 1922-23, Ferriss (37) found that the 


crease in the study of Latin, (c) a slight decrease in 
French, (d) a return of German, (e) an increase in 


would surmise, revealed conditions similar to those 
found in the United States as a whole. Wiggins (113), 
in 1932, published a study of curriculum offerings of 
140 small Texas high schools, pointing out that algebra, 
ancient history, plane geometry, and modern history 
were offered more frequently than any other subject 
with the exception of English. Such subjects as voca- 
tional agriculture, typewriting, music, and occupations 
were offered in less than 10 per cent of the schools 
studied. Phillips’ analysis (89) in 1932, from an almost 
unanimous response to a questionnaire concerning the 
curriculums of the small high schools of Maine, showed 
the educational offerings of that state to be largely of 
the traditional academic type with very slight modifica- 
tions. Soper's New York study (103) in 1935 showed 
that only four subjects beside English were offered in 
90 per cent of the high schools below 50 in enrollment. 
These were Latin, elementary algebra, plane geometry, 
and history. Outside of this traditional curriculum 
only one subject, commercial arithmetic, was offered 
by 50 per cent or more of the schools under 100 in 
enrollment. In the next highest-size group, 100-149, 
he found typewriting, elementary business training, de- 
sign I, and rudiments of music offered by 50 per cent 
of the schools. 

Ferriss (35) contluded from his survey of curriculum 
characteristics and trends in small secondary schools 
that subjects were being introduced that have possi- 
bilities in the direction of a closer relation to modern 
life and modern problems. However, the limitations 
of teaching staff and the median teaching load indicate 
that schools with an enrollment of fewer than 150 
pupils (about 90 per cent of all small secondary 
schools) cannot extend their offerings much beyond 
what they are now doing so long as dependence is 
placed solely on regular classroom methods of instruc- 
tion. A study of the offerings of small high schools in 
Jowa by Williams (116) in 1933 revealed a definite 
trend toward broader subject-matter offerings. 

A study by Bell (6) in 1930 pointed to some of the 
earlier attempts to enrich the curriculum offerings in 
three-, four-, and five-teacher high schools. Alterna- 
tion, although used, was not practiced as much as it 
should be. On the basis of his findings he proposed 
model programs, schedules, and curriculums as a solu- 
tion of the problem of enriching the work of the small 
high schools of Nebraska. Platt (90) during the same 
year made even more detailed proposals. 

Carroll (17), in a study completed in 1940, showed 
the improvements that could be made by the revision 
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of schedules in 40 high schools, particularly through the 
alternation and combination of classes. He reduced the 
average class load of all teachers from 21.91 to 19.50 
periods per week. The class size was increased, but in 
no case beyond recommended standards. The highest 
average class size per teacher after revision was 22.11. 
Revision provided a free period daily for every teacher 
except those in the two-teacher schools, who had 4 
free periods weekly. Revision reduced the teaching 
field to 3 or less subject fields for all except 16 teachers 
in the two-teacher schools. Revision provided 4 
majors for all schools and five or more for 40 per 
cent of the schools. Every school offered an oppor- 
tunity for students to choose majors or minors from at 
least 5 subject fields, Revision completely eliminated 
the maldistribution of classes. Use of the study hall 
as a classroom was confined, after schedule revision, to 
the two- and three-teacher schools. What had been 
105 instances of direct breaks in sequence were re- 
duced to 72. Further reduction would have decreased 
the number of courses available to the students. Re- 
Vision raised the number of courses alternated from 
164 to 314, a gain of 150 courses in the 40 schools. 
Carroll recommended, first, that school administrators 
use alternation and combination in every possible 
course and class and, second, that the resulting addi- 
tional teacher time thus made available be used for 
Courses which enrich the high-school curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the fields outside the traditional college- 
preparatory courses. 

Parriott (86) presented evidence to show that co- 
operative education, as a form of enrichment, is de- 
sirable and does not require the equipment for voca- 
tional training which has made it financially impossible 
for small schools to carry on other types of vocational- 
training programs. He pointed out that the utilization 
of the instructional material in the community is an 
effective, inexpensive means of developing a more func- 
tional type of educational program. 

Haight (47) sought to show the feasibility of super- 
vised correspondence study as a technique for im- 
proving the curriculum of the small school. His study 
covered 66 students distributed in 16 different towns 
and in 3 states. At the close of the first semester in a 
3-minute test period the students registered in typing 
equaled or surpassed the suggested minimum rate of 
17 words. The average for the whole group for the 
3-minute period after making deductions for all errors 
Was 25.86 words per minute with 3.33 errors. Flynn 
(39) in 1936 found that 14 schools in Massachusetts 
Were employing supervised correspondence courses as 
an enrichment device, with an average school enroll- 
ment in these courses of 116. An extension of such 
use of correspondence work was advocated. 

Meierhenry (78) made an intensive investigation of 
the possibilities for providing vocational education 
through a combination of supervised correspondence 
study and directed work experience. He maintained 
experimental and control groups at all stages of his 
investigation. Among his findings were the following: 

1. The experimental vocational-education program 
clearly helped prepare students for their initial job. 
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2. The results of the program were in 
fying to the students, faculty, employers, 
students, and to other adults in the 

3. The program demanded about the len: 
of mental and physical effort on the part of 
student. 

4. The program brought about a favorable 
ment of personality, character traits, and work 

5. The program developed in the students, in ad 
tion to the mastery of specific skills, an 
the responsibilities and privileges of employees. 

6. The students in the experimental vocatio ~ 
cation program took directions well from thelr { 
ployers and were punctual in reporting for thelr 
experience. « 

7. The students in the experimental vocatioedl 
educational program made scores on objective 
which compared favorably with scores received 
students who obtained their vocational 
through regular class and laboratory work. 

Reinoehl (91) determined from a survey of 35 
courses of study in elementary schools that 21 
were making use of alternation and 
grades in order to reduce the number of cnannt 
recitation groups. 

Caswell (19) listed the following subjects in 
recommended alternation and combination of 
for small elementary schools: arithmetic, ! 
spelling, language, geography, history, civics, 
study, elementary science, physiology, health, writ 
drawing, music, and agriculture. Froma study wl 
revealed the average time allotted to the various. 
mentary-school subjects in 15 states, 40 cities ( 
100,000 in size, and 44 cities of all sizes, he 
a standard time allotment for each subject and @f 
together with a simple technique for the eq 
tribution of the available teaching time a! 
several subjects and the several grades. 

Instruction. As late as the middle twenties the te 
book-recitation procedure was the typical mell 
instruction in small high schools. Rufi (94) 
that 95 per cent of all the material pre: 
studied in all the courses in the small 
high schools included in his investigation Was 
between the covers of the textbooks used. In 
stance did the teacher require, expect, of 
the brighter pupils to do work not assigned 
tire group. In an earlier study in 1921 Fer 
examined the instructional procedures of 
New York high schools and reached 
clusion. 

In the latter part of the twenties and 
as the depression years forced educators 
methods and redefine their whole program, 
formalized, abstract methodology began to 
by innovations of varying character and 
effectiveness. No research has revealed more 
vague trend, but at any rate the first 
change in methodology can now be ot 
small schools. Particularly is this true on 
ary level. The National Survey of Sel 
tion reported that “practically all 


omb 


1 
raral of all high chool that have desk wih the 
wpe! have coxphasized the formal character of he 


ta g° of whools employing them, they sppeat 
(a) use of the library in clamroom work; (Bb) 
wpervived study; (c) fickd trips in general subjects; (4) 


the problem method; (¢) observation and stedy of 
local occupations and institutions; ({) projects In pra 
eral subiects; (g) socialized classroom procedures; (kK) 
field trips in vocational subjects; (1) long unkt suign- 
ments; (/) use of Inntern slides. 


Indicative of the relationship of size of enroliment to 


progressive practice is the fact that, as the enrollment 
decreases, +0 docs the amount of experimentation wih 
new techniques of teaching (38). If satisfactory prog- 
reus is to be made in the improvement of the small 
#hool. this weakness must be overcome. Moreover, 


although the survey indicated that considerable activity 
is in evidence, little valid machinery has been set up 
to measure the effectiveness of the innovations being 
tried. 

This does not mean, however, that evaluation is com- 
pletely lacking. In isolated instances some creditable 
work is being done. Nestvold (85), for example, in 
1936 set up a supervised-study program in a small 
North Dakota high school. He made use of an ex- 
perimental and a control group and found that, when 
supervised study was employed, a significant increase 
in student interest and achievement occurred while dis- 
ciplinary problems were materially decreased. Other 
studies have yielded similar findings. Smither (102) 
determined the comparative effectiveness of the unit 
plan and the daily-recitation method in American his- 
tory. He discovered that as measured by scores On six 
standard achievement tests in American history those 
students taught by the unit method made 2.5 times 
the amount of gain achieved by those taught according 
to the daily-recitation plan. See also references (77) 
and (99). 

The effectiveness of visual instruction is universally 
conceded, yet studies have shown a large degree of 
indifference on the part of small schools in making ade- 
quate use of this valuable device. Especially is this 
true of lantern slides, which were tenth in frequency of 
the devices listed in the National Survey, and of moving 
pictures, silent or sound. Stone (104) discovered that 
only 40 per cent of the high schools in Nebraska with 
enrollments of 50-100 had any projection equipment 
whatsoever, but that all schools in the state of 500 en- 
tollment or over had such equipment. Cost seems to be 
the deciding factor in this connection. To offset the 
deficiency, Stone suggested a visual-instruction depart- 
ment at the University to furnish slides, silent Sins, 
talking films, and strip films at a nominal cost 
schools desiring them. Combs (20) made specific sug" 
Eestions for the use of films. [op ~ V 

A technique the significance of which t 
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considered feasible in a high school of 150 or fewer 
pupils. See also EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 

Relation between size of school and quality and effi- 
ciency. The relation between size of schools and the 
quality and efficiency of their work has been sub- 
jected to considerable investigation. Hoover (54) 
pointed out that although many educational leaders 
have deplored the existence of small high schools, 
typical graduates of large high schools are not at all 
convinced that high schools should be large. Indeed, 
they are as undecided about the matter as typical grad- 
uates of smaller high schools. The accusation that 
those who live on farms have the least progressive at- 
titudes appears not to be founded upon fact, according 
to Hoover. Their attitudes, generally, were just about 
as progressive or conservative as those whose fathers 
were engaged in any other occupational pursuits. 

One volume of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education (38) was devoted to a comparison between 
Small selected and unselected secondary schools, con- 
sideration being given also to the differences noted as 
between the smaller and the larger of the schools that 
were studied. It was shown from the distinctly better 
conditions disclosed in the selected schools that, given 
proper leadership, size need not be the handicap it 
usually is. ‘There proved to be, however, a distinct im- 
provement in conditions in both selected and unselected 
schools as the enrollment increased. Dawson studied 
the characteristics of large and small schools on both 
the elementary and the secondary levels and came to 
the conclusion that “there is much evidence that size 
of the student body is a determining factor in the effi- 
ciency of the schoo!” (40: 22). He recommended that 
elementary schools have a minimum of 6 teachers and 
240 pupils and that six-year high schools have a mini- 
mum of 7 teachers and 210 pupils. 

‘These two studies evaluated schools in terms of what 
Were assumed to be desirable characteristics of a 
school. The large schools have always proved to be 
the better when such a basis of comparison is used. 
When the achievement of pupils is used as a criterion, 
the evidence is not so clear. Nelson (84) found few 
sizable differences in accomplishment between the 
pupils in large and small schools in the subjects meas- 
ured by the Stanford Achievement Test. Some other 
studies corroborate Nelson’s findings, some favor the 
small school, and some the large school. 

Wiltse (112) pointed out that the small school 
usually is not self-sufficient. It must depend upon co- 
operative action for securing special services such as 
aspects of health education (g.v.) and pupil persornel 
work (q.v.). However, local fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations, hospitals and medical clinics, the state de- 
partment of public instruction, the state University, 
teachers colleges, and other state institutions are often 
willing to contribute services to the schools. 

Seyfert (98) has made what is perhaps the most ex- 
haustive comparison of large and small schools. His 
study was confined to what he termed reorganized 
high schools, i.e. those which included six grades. He 
found certain practices—for example, ability grouping 
—to be directly affected by size of school, and other 
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practices—for example, number of different curr. 
culums offered—to be indirectly affected to a Breater 
Or less degree by size of the student body. Seyfert 
concluded that since the small school is restricted as 
to the number of things that it may satisfactorily un. 
dertake at one time, it is necessary that the administra. 
tor be skilled in discrimination. Seyfert Suggested that 
perhaps the best way to improve the small School is to 
pay its administrator enough to obtain a high type of 
leadership. 

A fundamental weakness of all of the studies that 
have compared large and small schools is that the 
small schools were judged as they were at the time of 
the study. It is possible, at least, that the seeming 
disadvantage of the small schools will disappear when 
they adopt procedures which are as well suited to them 
as present procedures are suited to large schools. 

Needed research. Numerous suggestions relative to 
needed studies have been indicated or implied in the 
preceding pages. A number of specific problems might 
he formulated for each of the sections of the article. 
Studies regarding the proper size of administrative unit 
are as yet quite incomplete in scope. Those reported 
draw upon current practice and give no recognition to 
actual educational outcomes or to the actual efficiency 
Of administration and supervision in the size of district 
Which is advocated. Studies are needed that consider 
each type of service to be rendered in terms of the 
Size and nature of the district that can best render that 
service. Cyr (25) has made a number of suggestions 
under this head. 

Changes in administrative units will come slowly. 
Meanwhile attention should be given to problems re- 
lating to small school systems as fhey now exist. The 
following may be noted as illustrations: 

1. School patrons and superintendents of schools 
must be convinced that satisfying careers may be found 
in small communities; therefore, ways must be found 
to provide such careers. 

2. Inasmuch as professional risks to teachers and 
administrators are still greater in small communities 
than in cities, an effort must be made to reduce these 
Tisks, if teachers and administrators are to be encour- 
aged to remain in small communities. A community 
school cannot be built so long as staffs are made up of 
transients. 

3. An investigation should be made of the actual 
differences in living standards between small and large 
communities, and also of the differences in traits Ee 
quired of the teacher in small and large communities, 
in order that teacher-training programs may take such 
differences into account. 

4. There is need for inquiries directed toward: (a) 
the formulation of criteria for the selection of superin- 
tendents and teachers who are best fitted for ee 
in small school systems as they now exist and (6) tl F 
determination of means of making positions in suc 
systems attractive. in the 

5. In some instances the details of proposals in |; 
field of teacher personnel have not been worked bn 
It is not known, for example, just what an effective i 
service training program for teachers in small co 
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munities should be, nor are there available dependable 
policies to be used as guides in the development of a 
salary schedule for such communities. 

6. Since the superintendent must divide his time 
among so many duties, there should be a definite deter- 
mination of the proper distribution of such time among 
teaching, administrative, and supervisory functions. 

7. The basic characteristics of a community school 
should be more clearly defined. 

8. Attendance areas should be more clearly related 
to population density and to facilities for transporta- 
tion. 

9. Public relations should be studied in terms of in- 
terests and needs of older people, of which smaller 
communities have so large a percentage. 

10. A more thorough study should be made of the 
community resources which may be put to use in the 
educational program. 

11. The ways in which the school may strengthen 
small communities should be more definitely investi- 
gated. 

12. Much attention has been given to the school and 
home and too little attention to the school and the 
church in the small community. 

K. O. BroaDY 
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RURAL EDUCATION-—V. TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. Slightly more than half of the teachers of the 
United States are employed in rural schools (see page 
1041), and hence the preparation of persons for service 
in such schools should be recognized as a major respon- 
sibility of teacher-training institutions. Unfortunately 
there seems to have been, at least until comparatively 
recent times, a rather general agreement that teachers 
from the lower levels of preparation and competence 
were destined to be employed in rural schools. In ad- 
vocating the establishment of the Academy and Chari- 
table School of the Province of Pennsylvania (chartered 
in 1753), Benjamin Franklin observed: “A number of 
the poorer sort [of students] will hereby be qualified 
to act as schoolmasters in the country, to teach children 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and the grammar of 
their mother tongue, and being of good morals and of 
good character, may be recommended from the acad- 
emy to the country schools for that purpose." 

Attempts to develop educational facilities designed 
for the preparation of rural teachers may be traced 
back over more than a hundred years. The oldest sys- 
tem of formal teacher training in the United States, 
that of normal training in high schools, established in 
New York State in 1834 (15), was associated primarily 
with the preparation of rural teachers. So far as is 
known, this was the first state-supported work for the 
training of teachers (6). “The normal school system 
was first devised especially for the benefit of rural 
schools. . . . The sole purpose of Horace Mann in 
the establishment of the first normal school in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts (1839), a purpose zealously carried 
out by the principal, was to elevate the common 
schools of the country. Almost all the pupils at first 
came from country towns, almost all returned to teach 
in country schools” (15). 

By the time a normal-school department was Organ- 
ized in the National Teachers Association in 1859, 
considerable controversy had arisen as to whether or 
not the normal schools, now teachers colleges, had first 
responsibility for “elevating the profession" or for 
“reaching down and taking hold of the common 
school.” The annual proceedings of the National 
Teachers Association, later the National Education 
Association, record the continuing and sometimes bitter 
arguments. The limited number of graduates and the 
greater attractions afforded by the larger school sys- 
tems favored those who would “honor the profession.” 

The 1897 report of the N.E.A. Committee of Twelve, 
a significant contribution to the field of rural education 
and based on considerable research, stressed the need 
for agencies designed specifically for the education of 
rural teachers. This report gave great impetus to the 
spread of high-school teacher-training classes, or county 
normal schools as they came to be known in some 
states. Professional work was given during the senior 
or the junior and senior years of the high school in 
some areas, in others in a postgraduate year. The 

ical curriculum consisted of reviews of the common 
school subjects; professional courses in Psychology, 
techniques of teaching, and management, with widely 
varying amounts of practice teaching; and some study 
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of the physical and social backgrounds of rural life 
(4, 5). The largest immediate supply of rural teachers 
was provided by these training classes, somewhat less 
than one fourth as many having had any professional 
education whatsoever in normal schools in 1913 (8). 
A decade later over 30,000 students were enrolled in 
them in some 23 states (4). Rising professional stand- 
ards of the next decade caused a steady decline, until 
in 1935 high-school teacher-training classes were found 
in but eight states (17). A few still persist. 

That there should be a summer term for rural- 
school teachers in every normal school was another of 
the recommendations of the Committee of Twelve. 
Other summer schools, many of them specifically for 
rural teachers, were organized under the auspices of 
teacher associations, religious groups, and Chautauquas. 
‘They also appeared as private business ventures. Of 
some 477 in 1911, but 83 were in normal schools (14). 
A third of the rural teachers studied by Foght in 1912 
had attended summer schools (8). As teachers became 
credit-conscious, separate summer schools for rural 
teachers gradually disappeared. An N.E.A. study of 
rural-teacher status showed about 30 per cent of rural 
teachers attending summer school in 1936, which 
proportion approximated that for all public-school 
teachers. 

Courses and curriculums for rural teachers in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges. In spite of the great 
influence of the 1897 report, there were those who felt 
that rural teachers through their professional prepara- 
tion should be kept in the “main stream” of the profes- 
sion, and courses and curriculums for rural teachers 
were developed within normal schools which recog- 
nized responsibility for preparing teachers for other 
categories of service. The Mit. Pleasant, Michigan, 
normal school began offering courses for rural teachers 
in 1895. In 1902, the Terre Haute, Indiana, normal 
school began using a rural school for observation and 
practice teaching. “For the preparation and training 
of persons for teaching in the rural district schools and 
the primary departments of the graded schools of the 
state” was the Kalamazoo, Michigan, normal school 
chartered in 1903. The first faculty member employed 
Was in rural education, and it was there that the first 
department of rural education was established (20). 

By 1917, 140 of the state teacher-preparing institu- 
tions made some differentiation for rural teachers in 
their offerings (3). In 84 per cent of the 184 state 
teacher-preparing institutions there were differentiated 
offerings in 1935. Ten per cent considered the prepa- 
ration of rural teachers to be their major function. 
The previous decade had shown relatively little change 
in the amount and type of differentiation except that 
there were fewer one-year and more four-year rural 
curriculums as time went on, and fewer differentiated 
subject-matter courses. The courses most frequently 
offered were rural-school management, practice teach- 
ing in rural schools, and rural sociology (18). A 1946 
study of the state colleges and universities in the seven 
mid-Southern states showed that none offered a dis- 
tinctly rural curriculum. Fifteen of the 20 institutions 
reporting gave emphasis to rural aspects in their regular 
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professional courses for rural teachers; 12 afforded 
portunity for practice teaching in rural schools. Em- 
phasis upon in-service education for rural teachers was 
the most recent development (7). 

The differentiated offerings have been sensitive to 
the emphases of the day. The report of the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission in 1908 focused the atten. 
tion of the public upon rural education. “In every part 
of the United States there seems to be one mind on the 
necessity of redirecting the rural schools. Everywhere 
there is a demand that education have a relation to 
living, that the schools should express daily life, and 
that in the rural districts they should educate by means 
of agriculture and country-life subjects.” Some few 
educators went so far as to advocate the teaching of 
arithmetic and reading largely through materials on 
agriculture and farm life. Five years after the Roose- 
velt Commission report, half of the normal schools 
had offerings in agriculture for rural teachers and many 
of the schools maintained farms or large experimental 
plots (8). A decade later, in some of the schools, pro- 
spective rural teachers were given almost their entire 
course in classes specifically for them, rural education 
in many respects resembling a separate school within 
the institution. 

There followed an increasing aWareness that the 
continuing flow of rural youth to urban centers Was 
to the advantage of both rural and urban life. Present 
estimates are that about one half of the farm-bred 
youth and one fourth of the rural nonfarm-bred youth 
will spend their adult lives in cities. Also, there was 
an increasing awareness of the need for a common 
culture. The philosophy which came to be accepted 
by rural educators was well stated by Orville G. Brim: 
“The general objectives of rural education do not differ 
from the objectives of urban education on the same 
level. . . . The specific objectives, however, . » « will, 
since they are determined by the resources, Experiences, 
and needs of rural children, be peculiar in part to rural 
life” (16). Differentiation in the preparation of rural 
teachers only insofar as their peculiar needs justified 
specialization became more evident. By combining 
this trend with an acceptance of the fact that most 
teachers begin their professional experience in TUrAL! 
schools, the state teachers colleges of Oregon, New 
York, and some parts of New England in the mid- 
thirties required all prospective teachers to have some 
rural indoctrination. This was integrated in the regular 
offerings or given by rural educators as units within 
the regular offerings. y 

The emphasis upon the community school in AO 
recent years is reflected in the increase of offerings In 
rural social studies. According to an unpubl 
study by the present writer, the proportion of sta t 
teachers colleges with courses in rural sociology and/0 t 
rural community activities increased from 63 per Ei 
in 1927 to 84 per cent in 1947. The correspon ন 
change for rural economics was from 22 to 54 per ¢¢ BA 
Rural sociology was recommended as a basic Eo 
for teachers in Catholic rural schools in a study চং 
their needs. Catholic rural teachers were better A 
pared generally and had had more experience 
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public rural-school teachers, but they felt the need for 
special guidance to aid them in the strenuous work 
required in rural schools and to give them a true appre- 
ciation of rural life (6). 

Evaluations of special facilities for rural teachers. 
Learned and Bagley, in the Carnegie Foundation re- 
port of 1920 on The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools (11), stated 
“specialized curricula for rural-school teachers are not 
uncommon in American normal schools, but the dif- 
ferentiation has been determined largely by the need 
of preparing immature students for temporary service 
in this field rather than by a recognition of the field 
itself as worthy of extended specialized treatment. The 
students of collegiate rank who are preparing for rural- 
school teaching in the normal schools of the United 
States would probably not number 500 all told, yet 
the rural-school service itself, according to the Com- 
missioner of Education, requires more than 100,000 
recruits each year.” 

Following a study of 149 state normal schools and 
teachers colleges in 1927, Bunting and McGuffey con- 
cluded that those having rural curriculums and rural 
faculty members rendered six times as much service to 
the rural schools and communities of their service areas 
as did the other schools on the items they could 
evaluate (2). A study of 240 teachers who had been 
graduated from different two-year curriculums in seven 
different states and who had begun their teaching ex- 
perience in one-teacher schools showed that in their 
first five years out those who had been graduated from 
rural curriculums had spent 57 per cent of their time 
in one- and two-teacher schools, while those who had 
graduated from other curriculums had spent but 35 
per cent of their time in such schools (18). 

In the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, teachers college an at- 
tempt was made to find means of. predicting teaching 
Success on the basis of records of the graduates from 
the rural curriculum for the eleven years prior to 1935. 
Marks in scholarship, theory, practice, and extracur- 
ticular activities were all relatively poor indices. The 
highest correlation, that of rank in high school, was 
too low to be of any value (19). 

The improvement of the education of rural teachers. 
In the 1929 Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, 
Charters and Waples reported significant Variations 
between the activities of teachers in one-teacher schools 
and kindergarten-primary and intermediate grades in 
166 of the total 558 activities listed. In another job- 
analysis study, McGuffey (13) found significant varia- 
tion on 112 items bétween the activities of teachers in 
One-teacher schools and those in city schools. He classi- 
fied these items under the headings: activities often per- 
formed by supervisor or administrator, those involved 
in the instruction of classes, school activities other 
than teaching of classes, those involving personal rela- 
tions, those related to community relations, and those 
involving building and grounds. Anderson and Kibbe 
(1) in studying the problems’ encountered by the rural 
teachers of Wisconsin classified 64 per cent of them 
Under general techniques—planning work, Organizing 
Subject matter, and the like; 20 per cent under 
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like; 12 per cent under general —tardiness, 
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purchasing supplies, and the like; and 4 per cent under 
community relations. 

One of the twenty important problems listed in the 
concluding pages of the six-volume report of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers in 1935 was 
“10 provide large numbers of teachers better and more 
specifically prepared for rural schools.” In the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion of the American Council on Education in their 
final report in 1946 were to be found: “Acquaintance 
with rural communities and their problems is especially 
indicated when teachers are likely to begin their pro- 
fessional work in such communities. . . . It is most 
desirable for prospective teachers to have a culminat- 
ing experience of full-time work in representative off- 
campus schools, especially in rural schools, if that is 
where their first regular teaching experience is likely 
to be." The Commission further states, “Teachers 
adequate for our times can not be prepared in less than 
four collegiate years, . . . and this without distinction 
as to whether these persons are to teach in urban or 
rural communities." 

In a study of the balance between and distribution 
of observation and practice teaching, Marshall (12) 
found “graded” teaching most effective for rural 
teachers. She recommended one hour daily for twelve 
weeks in the campus training school, a lite amount in 
city schools, followed by four weeks of three hours 
daily in rural schools. 

“One of the most striking developments in teacher 
education in the years lying immediately ahead is 
likely to be a rapid increase in attention to its in-service 
aspect” is a prediction of the Commission on Teacher 
Education. In-service education in rural schools has 
been greatly encouraged by several foundations 
such as the Rosenwald, General Education Board, 
Sloan, and Kellogg. The growing tendency toward 
democracy within the profession, a form of in-service 
education, such as teachers sharing in curriculum build- 
ing and administration rather than leaving these re- 
sponsibilities to specialists, has permeated rural ranks. 
A notable example is the curriculum materials on 
democracy prepared by the Lewis County, New York, 
teachers. 

In the five-year Arkansas Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction, carried on by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the several state institutions of 
higher learning and financed in part by the General 
Education Board, it has been found that Workshops 
and supervisory visits supplement each other as in- 
service techniques, neither being adequate alone. In 
evaluating in-service education techniques as affecting 
the food, clothing, and shelter practices of communities 
through use of the Sloan Foundation instructional 
materials in the schools, a University of Kentucky 
bulletin (1947) rates most highly workshops, in- 
dividual conferences, and provision of instructional 
material. The rural teachers of Arizona, in rating in- 
service aids they had had or wished to have, and a 
group of supervisors and specialists were in agreement 
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in placing at the top of the list educational clinics 
under teacher-training colleges and leave of absence 
on pay for further study (10). The teachers of ten 
Alabama counties and eight cities rated in-service edu- 
cation techniques as to effectiveness as follows: (a) 
regular summer session on campus, (b) workshop on 
campus, (c) regular campus courses, (d) local pre- 
school conferences, (e) local workshops, (f) self- 
directed study, (8) on- or off-campus extension courses. 
(A) county-wide study groups, with addresses at insti- 
tutes being significantly low (17). 

There seems to be a movement getting under way for 
state departments of education to assume more respon- 
sibility for the education of rural teachers, or at least 
for the coordination of the efforts of all publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning toward that end, 
particularly in the field of in-service education. 

Needed research. The education of teachers for 
Service in rural schools offers many challenges to the 
research worker interested in this field. Although 
there appears to be increasing attention to the general 
education of teachers preparing for positions in rural 
Schools, we need more information concerning the 
specific demands for such training. There is need for 
scientific studies of the relation of differentiated train- 
ing to the effectiveness of teaching and to the leader- 
Ship shown in the field of rural education; of the effec- 
tiveness of various combinations of practice teaching 
in rural schools and in campus training schools; of the 
effectiveness of professional follow-up of graduates or 
Supervision as a form of in-service training provided by 
the state normal school or teachers college. 

See also STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP; SUPER- 
VISION; TEACHER EDUCATION; TEACHER PERSONNEL. 

WM. MCKINLEY ROBINSON 
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SAFETY EDUCATION, Instruction in safety edu- 
cation should develop in young people the attitudes of 
mind and techniques of safety that are necessary for 
reasonably safe living in the modern world (3). Thus 
the scope of safety education is as broad as life itself 
but its phases are often indicated by enumerating situa- 
tions in which accidents commonly occur: at school, 
in the home, on the farm, at work, on streets and high- 
Ways, and in recreation. More detailed indications are 
given in terms of specific life activities, such as: driving 
motor vehicles, walking on streets and highways, using 
electrical equipment, cleaning clothes, building fires, 
using farm machines, riding bicycles, swimming, using 
hand tools, taking baths, and walking up and down 
stairs. f 

Research in safety education includes surveys 0 
practice in our schools, studies of the sources and in- 
cidence of accidents, and inquiries into the causes an 
conditions of accidents. The safety educator is also 
interested in research in safety engineering which i 
exemplified in highway construction, motor-vehicle hee 
Sign, elimination of hazards from electrical and of ter 
equipment used in homes, and purification of wa 
Supplies and swimming pools. 4 

Unt recently fedéarch in the field of safety er 
tion was meager, most so-called “safety educatl Ges 
being little more than instruction based on EEL 
ments in engineering and enforcement. DE: 
past decade, however, many researches have het: fl 
pleted in safety education. Research has m8. os 
greatest strides in safety engineering. In recent tai 
research in traffic engineering, one of the SN De: 
of professional engineering, has achieved a hig ন & 
tical level. The study, by Greenshields, Schapiro, 
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Ericksen (18), of traffic at street intersections may be 
cited as an example of thoroughgoing traffic-engincer- 
ing research. Enforcement for safety is most com- 
monly associated with highway traffic control. The 
“selective enforcement” technique, for example, in 
which traffic-police personnel are assigned to particular 
locations at certain hours to enforce regulations known 
to prevent accidents, was experimentally developed 
after careful study. 

The curriculum. For several years “safety” has 
been taught to some extent in urban elementary and 
secondary schools (31). It was most likely to be in- 
tegrated with other subjects either through incidental 
reference or in the form of definite units (16, 31). The 
prevailing pattern, under the influence of school-board 
rules (45), has been to emphasize health, care in avoid- 
ing disease, personal cleanliness, housekeeping, and fire 
prevention. 

In the attempt to compile more effective curriculum 
materials, three approaches have been employed: (a) 
analysis of existing “safety” materials; (b) study of the 
learner in terms of his interests, activities, and accident 
experience; (c) survey of the learner's environment in 
terms of its accident-producing situations. 

In addition to state and local courses of study in 
safety cducation, existing “safety” materials include 
general statistical summaries of accidents and technical 
research from other fields. Except for studies men- 
tioned (21, 28, 42, 44, 47, 49, 50) little attempt has 
been made to analyze systematically these sources of 
curriculum content. Studies of the N.E.A. Research 
Division resulted in an analysis of present practices in 
safety-education courses of study (33). 

Of the many possible studies of the learner only two 
situations have been carefully investigated: the driver 
and the pedestrian. 

From a number of studies of drivers (7, 12, 13, 14, 
19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 53, 55, 56) certain items appear 
well established: (a) from 20 to 30 per cent of ordi- 
nary drivers have all the accidents during a given year 
(less than 5 per cent are accident-prone); (b) specific 
Physical conditions (e.g. color blindness, one arm, slow 
reaction time, or inability to judge distance and speed) 
do not disqualify oné for driving if conscious effort is 
made to compensate for the difficulty; (c) accidents are 
a function of violations, the accident expectancy of any 
group of violators being in proportion to the violation 
frequency of that group; (d) speed is associated with 
high accident rates, probably because the eyes do not 
see accurately at speeds above 45 miles per hour; (e) 
low vitality, fatigue, and intoxication are predisposing 
conditions and apparently cannot be compensated for 
in the same way as the physical defects mentioned pre- 
Viously; (f) while a single test of a psychophysical 
quality or a personal quality cannot be used with any 
degree of accuracy in prognosticating accident a 
perience, certain batteries of tests (e.g. systolic blood 
Pressure, side vision, accuracy of choice reaction, gen- 
eral personality adjustment, and passing other vehicles 
On the road) have been found to have a high sta! 
correlation in differentiating between accident ES 
and accident-free drivers; (8) young drivers (under 2 
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years of age) figure in relatively more accidents; (h) 
systematic examination of the individual driver com- 
bined with instruction adjusted to his needs reduces 
the number of accidents (demonstrated in the case of 
accident repeaters). 

Studies of pedestrians (9) bave been limited exclu- 
sively to those involved in accidents. From these sta- 
tistical summaries it appears that: (a) persons 45 to 
65 years of age are involved out of proportion to their 
numbers in the total population; (b) the pedestrian is 
responsible in half the cases (about 1 in 4 adult pedes- 
trians killed has been drinking); (c) most pedestrians 
injured or killed do not themselves operate cars and 
50 are not aware of the driver's problems and limita- 
tions. 

Of accidents to school children, according to the 
National Safety Council (37), 18 per cent occur at 
home; 26 per cent in school buildings (especially on 
stairways and in gymnasiums); 22 per cent on school 
grounds (especially in unorganized play and unsuper- 
vised games); 7 per cent in going to and from school; 
and 27 per cent in other (chiefly public) places. Statis- 
tical studies of fatalities (52) are published by the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, United States Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Prior to 1934 studies of types of accidents in homes 
and schools were few in number and generally incom- 
plete. However, such statistical studies as were avail- 
able have been used by Streitz (50) and Sicbrecht (47) 
in determining the purposes of safety education in 
elementary schools; by Henig (21) for vocational 
schools; by Lloyd (28) for physical education; by Sea- 
ton (44) for health and physical-education teachers in 
training; by Sanders (42) for camps; and by Stack (49) 
for secondary schools. 

“In 1941, a study of home accidents made by Nevins 
(38) showed that: (a) accident patterns in eight cities 
were substantially the same; (b) accident incidence 
was highest in kitchens and successively lower on steps, 
in bedrooms, living rooms, basements, bathrooms, 
halls, and dining rooms; (c) accident frequency was 
greatest during hours just before meals; (d) most acci- 
dents resulted from a combination of personal, house- 
keeping, and environmental causes. Studies of the 
same type have been made of street accidents by Hoff- 
man (22), of accidents to school children by Brown (8), 
and of accidents in college football by Eastwood (15), 
and the results have been used in preparing materials 
and in training teachers in safety education. 

In her study, Hofiman (22) analyzed street-accident 
data in a large city in the light of environmental, en- 
gineering, and educational factors existing in atypical 
(hazardous and nonhazardous) areas having child 

ulations. A significant recommendation was made 
that additional playgrounds, or a broader supervised 
school-play-area program and additional play streets, 
should be provided in crowded residential areas. 

Streitz (50) obtained data on traffic hazards near an 
elementary school, accidents occurring in school, and 
home accidents as reported by children. In outlining 
problems for study she urged the integration of “life- 
like” activities with local conditions. 
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The nature and causes of accidents in vocational 
schools have been reported by Henig (21) and Cress- 
man (11). Most frequent types of accidents involved 
hand tools (screw drivers, chisels, etc.), machines, and 
handling of materials. From these studies have come 
course-of-study outlines, rules for school shops, and 
accident-report forms. 

Lloyd (28, 29) found that football and other more ac- 
tive games led as sources of accidents in sports. Fewer 
accidents occurred when there were adequate adult 
Supervision, student leaders to supplement teachers, 
and classification of pupils by age and grade. Physical 
examination prior to competition and medical atten- 

* tion immediately following accidents resulted in fewer 
days of absence among those injured. See also 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Sanders’ study (42) of camp accidents resulted in 
recommendations for (a) improvement of physical 
facilities of camps, (b) medical program, and (c) in- 
dividual and group health instruction. In his study of 
accidents to 50,000 school children Pinckney (39) rec- 
ommended (a) removal of physical hazards at school, 
(b) adequate supervision of situations conducive to ac- 
cident, and (c) study of proneness of individuals to 
have accidents. 

From numerous studies of street traffic the WPA 
prepared a bulletin (57) suggesting how to make sur- 
veys of street hazards near elementary schools. The 
technique makes it possible to plan the safe routes to 
and from school. The problems discovered could form 
the basis of study and discussion by pupils. 

For teaching safety education Cottrell (10) selected 
and organized basic material founded on needs as re- 
vealed by (a) Safety Education (3), (b) state regula- 
tions concerning teaching safety education, (c) Safety 
Education through Schools (31), and (d) assistance 
asked for by teachers. 

In the area of fire-prevention education, the United 
States Office of Education (51) and Hawkins and others 
(20) have developed significant contributions to safety 
education. 

Instructional methods. The relatively few studies 
reported in this area consist of three types: (a) surveys 
of classroom practices and teacher opinions, (b) class- 
room tryouts of given plans of instruction, and (c) 
laboratory studies of certain controlled factors. 

The Research Division of the National Education 
Association (31) collected reports from 14,000 teachers 
as to their instructional methods in safety. Most com- 
monly used methods and devices reported were displays 
of pictures and posters, class discussions, dramatiza- 
tions, lectures by firemen and policemen, and motion 
pictures. When asked to rate the devices, 8 out of 10 
teachers voted as “indispensable” or “valuable” the 
method of class discussion directly related to equipment 
and materials in physical education, science, shop, and 
the like. Most urgent needs expressed by teachers 
were; (a) better-organized courses of study in safety, 
(b) more motion pictures, (c) lesson plans showing 
how teachers have taught safety, (d) more space to 
safety topics in textbooks, and (e) booklets on com- 
mon accidents in the home. 
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Henig's study (21) is one of the few reports on the 
application of methods and content under typical class. 
room conditions. He used the usual secondary-school 
methods of lectures, readings, and classroom discus. 
Sion but substituted the local school-safety situation 
for other subject matter. The discussion kept Closely 
in tune with hazards and activity in the regular voca- 
tional classes. Compared with the previous year, the 
instruction showed a 44 per cent reduction in accidents. 

Simonds (48) demonstrated in a junior high school 
that the health club can be used effectively to relate 
safety both to the needs of the individual pupil and to 
the community. 

In his laboratory study of positive versus negative 
instruction, Vaughn (53) found that verbal instructions 
unsupported by other forms of stimulation are rela- 
tively ineffective, especially with children; demonstra- 
tions of the manner in which injury may take place have 
more effect on behavior than mere positive or negative 
directions; actual experience of the ill effects of wrong 
reactions is most effective; and drastic threats or pun- 
ishment may occasionally inhibit desired behavior. 

In his experimental investigation of the comparative 
effectiveness of pictorial teaching materials, Goodman 
(17) found that: (a) the silent motion picture was the 
most effective of four visual media used for specific 
instruction; (b) the sound motion pictute was least 
effective in giving specific instruction; (c) silent and 
sound film strips compared favorably with the silent 
motion picture in instructional effectiveness and were 
superior to the sound motion picture with respect to 
the amount of information gained. Hé concluded that 
more attention and recognition should be given to the 
film strip as a teaching and training device. l 

The N.E.A. Research Division compiled lists of 
safety films (35, 36) each of which was rated by a re- 
viewing committee as to suitability for school use, 
amount of objectionable advertising, grade levels for 
which film was best suited, and general appeal of the 
film. , 

Testing and evaluating. To date much effort In 
safety education has been devoted to giving learners 
information about accident causes, nature of hazards, 
and methods of eliminating, minimizing, Or avoiding 
these hazards. As a result many of the tests now 
available are merely paper-and-pencil tests redo Fe 
simple recall of facts. Few tests touch upon attitu 
Or behavior patterns. 3 

‘The best dividual testing in safety education 
been in the field of automobile driving. The I 
is actually required to drive under normal traffic i 
ditions or through certain standardized road tests te 
ping, parking, avoiding obstacles, etc.) for Lees রি 
jective measures have been developed (2). The i f 
show where further training or practice 1s To 
The observation of drivers under traffic condi oint 
however, has not yet been developed to the 
where the observer's judgment is entirely ruled Ps 

Abercrombie (1) devised a rating scale for ie 
bile-driver skills consisting of objective and ) 
parts. The scale includes 113 detailed perio 


£7! ap" 
items classified under 12 different driving acts. In %P 
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plication the objective ratings of individual 

tions within driving acts were found to be 

more reliable than the examiner's subjective ratings of 
the acts as wholes. 

Siebrecht (46) constructed a scale composed of 40 
specific and general statements designed to measure 
attitude toward a variety of factors believed to com- 
prise the safe-driving situation. 

Staff members of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and others (5) made a study to determine the effect 
of driving instruction on records of accidents and con- 
victions' for traffic-law violations of high-school stu- 
dents. A comparative statistical analysis of the records 
of 1880 trained students and 1372 nontrained students 
revealed that: (a) training reduced the number of 
accidents by approximately one half; (b) there was no 
significant difference between records of convictions 
for trained and nontrained drivers. 

A general mass test of safety education is to be 
found in the statistics of accidents. Here one is deal- 
ing with many intangible influences from the fields of 
engineering and enforcement as well as from education. 
It may be considered indicative if not significant, how- 
ever, that the motor-vehicle-accident death rate per 
100,000 population for children 5 to 14 years of age 
dropped 27 per cent from 1922 to 1947, while the 
range of rate increase for other age groups was from 
9 per cent to 181 per cent (37). 

Administering programs. Administrative phases of 
safety education have not yet been extensively explored 
by research. In 1940 the N.E.A. Research Division 
(34) reviewed the legal liability of teachers and school 
systems with regard to pupil accidents. Later Rosen- 
field (40) also summarized legal liability for school 
accidents. After reviewing general doctrines, principles 
of liability, and specific problems of school administra- 
tion, he recommended serious consideration be given 
to (a) accident-reporting systems, (b) releases and 
Waivers, (c) liability insurance, and (d) athletic pro- 
tection funds. 

Based upon studies of accidents there have been de- 
veloped checklists designed to help administrators (32) 
and handbooks outlining the administrator's role in 
safety education (4, 30). b 

Educating adults. Much safety education is designed 
primarily for use by and for adults rather than school 
Populations. In this area there has been a limited 
amount of research having to do principally with traffic 
safety and industrial safety. 

Brisley (6) reviewed practices in the states in order 
to present a survey of current procedures in traffic 
safety-education programs of the states and to provide 
state departments responsible for public-safety educa 
tion with available materials and methods for conduct- 
ing these programs effectively. 

In his study of the relationship between work sa 
ciency and orthopedic physical disabilities of es 
Performing specific industrial jobs Wagner (54). i 
that: (a) properly placed disabled workers with 
pendents are superior to disabled workers and 
dependents in rate and quality of EOD Ee 
Weekly earnings, but they appear to be more 
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Prone and lose more time as a result of accidents and 
absenteeism; (b) the accident-frequency rate of dis- 
abled workers is generally lower than that of normal 
workers, but their accident-severity rate is somewhat 

Teacher preparation. With increased interest in 
safety cducation in recent years more attention is now 
being given to general and specialized training of 
teachers in safety education. While only cight states 
require teacher training in safety, teacher-training insti- 
tutions in most states now offer either separate courses 
OF integrated work in safety. 

In his study Schneider (43) pointed out two weak. 
nesses in present teacher-preparing programs in safety 
education: (a) much work in safety is integrated with 
other courses and may provide only incidental train- 
ing; (b) reliance of teacher-preparing institutions on 
outside agencies for guidance in setting up programs of 
instruction. Among his proposals for a minimum pro- 
gram of teacher preparation for safety education are 
the requirements: (a) a course in safety education for 
all students in teacher-training institutions; (b) inten- 
sive courses in safety education sponsored by teacher- 
preparing institutions for teachers in service. 

Concluding statement. Research in the field of 
safety education, while it has increased within the past 
decade, still leaves many important areas underdevel- 
oped. According to the Safety Research Planning 
Committee of New York University (41), research 
needs in safety education are: (a) basic investigations 
in the social background of safe and unsafe behavior 
to determine what situations predispose to accident 
and what situations predispose to safety; (b) surveys of 
present status, some of which are needed now and 
others of which would be more appropriate and valu- 


of educational practices 

tion of the school system and the articulation of educa- 

tional procedures. TE 
RoBEeRT W. EAVES 
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SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES. The 
salaries of teachers in the United States, like the wages 
paid to industrial workers, have not, for the most part, 
been established as a result of scientific study. Boards 
of education and their advisers have resorted largely 
to subjective judgments in arriving at the basic salaries 
of educational workers. This is not surprising in view 
of the complexity of the problem and the presence of 
many intangible factors which have resisted all efforts 
of research workers to control. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, a number of systematic studies of teachers’ 
salaries and salary schedules have been made which to 
the social scientist at least merit the designation “re- 
search.” 

Prior to 1900 only a few attempts were made to 
analyze critically either the bases of rewarding teachers 
or the salary levels which could appropriately be estab- 
lished for them. Both Henry Barnard and Horace 
Mann wrote about teachers’ salaries and empbasized 
the niggardliness of many school committees. Mann 
apparently employed the research technique in his 
efforts to improve the wretched conditions of teachers 
for, in the Common School Journal in 1843 (Pp. 355), 
he commented that he had inquired into the earnings 
of a number of craftsmen and found that teachers 
were the most poorly paid of any of the groups he 
studied. 

It was not unusual for state superintendents of 
schools during these early years to treat the topic of 
salaries in their annual reports and occasionally to pre- 
sent comparative data in support of their requests for 
more liberal financial support. These discussions, how- 
ever, were rather superficial and the evidence submitted 
Was fragmentary. 

Early researches. The first significant study was The 
Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries by Dyke (5) in 
1899. He analyzed the provisions contained in what 
he deemed to be the best current salary schedules, gave 
a clear exposition of the economic theory of teachers 
salaries, and cited specific reasons why salaries were 
low. He arrived at the conclusion that tradition, senti- 
ment, public ignorance, public indifference, inefficiency 
of teachers, and sex of teachers were the chief causes 
of the low economic status of the profession. 

Four years later, 1903, the National Education Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to “inquire into and re- 
Port upon salaries, tenure of office, and pension provi= 
sions of the teachers . . .” This committee employed 
Charles H. Verrill to assemble and interpret data bear- 
ing on salaries. ‘The study (12) which appeared in 1905 
encompassed a rather broad area including the collec- 
tion of facts showing: 

1. Actual salaries paid in all cities and towns of 
8000 population or over 


2. Fixed salary schedules in these towns wherever 
they bad been adopted 
লনা in typical towns of less than 8000 popu- 

4. Salaries in typical ungraded rural schools 

5. The nature of the fund or appropriation from 
which teachers’ salaries were paid 

6. Earnings in teaching and in other occupations 

7. Purchasing power of salaries in different localities 

The report consisted almost entirely of statistical 
data and served as a source book for administrators 
and teachers interested in the problem of salaries. 
There were, however, no suggestions or recommenda- 
tions and no principles of salary scheduling. 

A more important study by the Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living of the Na- 
tional Education Association under the direction of 
Robert C. Brooks was reported in 1913 (11). This re- 
port emphasized the rise in the cost of living between 
1896 and 1911, pointed out the causes of the increase 
of general prices as reported by eminent economic 
authorities, and included a rather detailed interpreta- 
tion of the economic and social condition of teachers 
in certain selected communities. In general, the report 
stressed the unfavorable economic position of teachers 
and particularly that of married men in the profession. 
This study served as a pattern for future research 
workers interested in the problem of living costs. Some 
of the findings were obviously temporary in character, 
especially as they related to the actual expenditures of 
teachers, but the categories used and the factors em- 
phasized in this research have been recognized by later 
investigators. 

The United States Bureau of Education came to the 
aid of the salary committee of the National Education 
Association in 1914 and published a lengthy document 
entitled The Tangible Rewards of Teaching (30). This 
report contained a mine of factual information, but 
the authors made no attempt to draw conclusions or 
to institute comparisons. The actual salaries paid to 
classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrative officers, together with the salary schedules 
in force in cities, were presented in great detail. The 
salaries paid to workers in normal schools, colleges, 
and universities also were listed. In addition to statisti- 
cal data this study included an analysis of the laws re- 
lating to teachers’ salaries in the various states. ” The 
report can scarcely be classified as research, but it did 
provide source material for use by schedule makers and 
those interested in comparative salaries. 

In 1918 the National Education Association pub- 
lished another study (13). Data showing the rise of 
wholesale prices, which were reported to be 2.65 times 
as high in 1917 as in 1897, were convincingly pre- 
sented, and the effect of these increased costs on the 
budgets of typical teachers was well illustrated. The 
average salary in 1915 for all public-school teachers 
was reported to be $543.31, and in no commonwealth 
was the average as high as $1000. In one state the 
income of teachers was found to be as 


erage daily i 
Ja as sixty-four cents for the calendar year. These 
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facts were used in support of a tentative program de- 
signed to improve the status of teachers. 

Research since 1918. Evenden’s comprehensive re- 
search on teachers’ salaries (7), published in 1919, con- 
stituted the foundation for most of the improvements 
in salary scheduling which occurred during the next 
decade. The Evenden study was based on an analysis 
of salary data from 392 cities and of facts gathered 
from a number of sources bearing on cost-of-living 
changes and wages of other workers. The findings, 
which are too numerous to include in any detail here, 
showed clearly that the country was aroused over the 
low economic status of teachers, that legislatures were 
active in raising standards of preparation of teachers 
and were interested in better salaries as a means of en- 
forcing the added requirements, that the cost of living 
had more than doubled during the three years preced- 
ing 1919 whereas salaries had increased only 12 per 
cent, and that other workers had enjoyed salary in- 
creases significantly higher than those accorded 
teachers. This study recommended the adoption of 
single-salary schedules and suggested the minima, max- 
ima, and increments to be applied in cities of various 
Sizes; a minimum salary for the entire country of $1200 
paid on the basis of twelve months was suggested. 
Evenden also made recommendations with respect to 
the administration of salary schedules. While his con- 
clusions were drawn logically from the analyses which 
he made, the element of subjectivity naturally played 
a major part in most of the recommendations. 

A comprehensive study of salary trends was made 
by Burgess (3) in 1920 as a basis for analyzing school 
costs. Burgess traced the changes in teachers’ salaries 
between 1841 and 1920. He showed the fluctuations 
due to depressions and financial panics and compared 
the wages paid teachers with those awarded to certain 
other workers for which data were available. He con- 
cluded that city teachers had been paid more than 
country teachers, regardless of sex, and that men had 
enjoyed a superior status to women although the latter 
were gaining rapidly on men. Women rural teachers, 
according to this study, had had the largest percentage 
increase in salary (almost 800 per cent), and city men 
teachers the smallest (200 per cent). His study also 
showed that from 1841 to 1915 country teachers and 
city women teachers gained on laborers and artisans 
in the amounts of pay received but from 1915 to 1920 
the wages of artisans and laborers increased twice as 
much as salaries of teachers. 

In 1923 the National Education Association pub- 
lished a bulletin (28) containing comparative data on 
salaries of school employees in cities of various sizes, 
information on cost-of-living trends, salary-schedule 
provisions, and a discussion of principles and standards 
for making and administering salary schedules. One 
of the interesting disclosures in this study was the rapid 
increase in the number of single-salary schedules. 
Whereas in 1918-19 there were actually no schedules 
embodying all the principles commonly associated with 
the single-salary schedule, in 1923, 154, or 16 per cent 
of all American cities, were operating schedules of this 
type. The report also showed that 538, or 57 per 
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cent of the cities, rated the quality of the he 
service but in most instances the ratings did not affect 
Salaries directly. One of the recommendations of this 
study was that the annual increment should be approxi. 
mately 10 per cent of the salary. Thus, if a teacher's 
salary were $1200, the increment would be $1 
Whereas, if it were $900, the increment would be only 
$90. These increments were justified as an interest 
payment upon the teacher’s investment in his training 
and upon his increased earning power resulting from 
experience. 

The next important research on teachers’ salaries 
Was made by the National Education Association in 
1927. This report (23) contained a wealth of statistical 
data On salaries paid teachers in comparable com- 
munities and showed the incomes received by other 
economic groups. The most important findings were: 
a person employed in the rural schools of the United 
States has considerably less than an even chance of re- 
ceiving a yearly salary of $1000; teachers’ salaries vary 
rather consistently according to the size of communi- 
ties; the average gainfully employed person in the 
United States in 1926 was receiving around $2000 as 
against $1300 for the typical teacher; teaching was less 
well rewarded than work in unionized industries, un- 
skilled and skilled labor in manufacturing enterprises, 
high-grade clerical work, and government service con- 
sidered as a whole. The report also proposed guides 
to salary scheduling. These included a discussion of 
the classification of school employees and bases for 
fixing the wage rates. 

While not directly related to teachers’ salaries and 
salary scheduling, Harry’s study (8), Cost of Living of 
Teachers in the State of New York, deserves mention. 
This research ascertained the variations in the cost of 
living of single women teachers living away from home 
in certain communities in New York State. The chief 
contribution of this study was the technique used in 
developing the indexes of the cost of living of teachers 
so that reliable comparisons could be made between 
communities. 

In 1935 a salary committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association presented a report (26) that had con- 
siderable influence on schedule making. This com- 
mittee dealt with the expenditures of teachers as Ril 
corded by 2566 members of the profession in 37 a 
Each of these teachers submitted twelve ml 
records of their savings and investments, curren 
expenditures, and income from all sources. I 
items were classified into appropriate categories নন 
the data analyzed for various groups of teachers. E 
conclusions were reached that: (a) “the maximum a 
ary for teachers should be tentatively establish 
figure not less than twice the total annual a 
appropriate necessities for an experienced teacher, iy 
necessities to include the maintenance of a HO 
adequate provision for the average number of Fs a 
dependent upon such teachers for support”; ( y ty 
minimum should be tentatively established at a he 
not less than one and one third times the bs 
of appropriate necessities for an inexperienced. bt 
without dependents and living apart from rela 
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not maintaining a home"; (c) if the salaries so ob- 
tained are significantly less than the average incomes 
obtainable in other occupations by persons of similar 
ability, training, and experience, they should be in- 
creased as necessary to attract people of the caliber 
needed in teaching; (d) salary increments ought to be 
s0 arranged that a teacher may progress from the mini- 
mum to the maximum in about ten years provided he 
obtains the maximum amount of training recognized in 
the salary schedule (26: 251-53). Probably the most 
significant contribution of this committee was the tech- 
nique used in appraising the adequacy of teachers’ sal- 
aries by analyzing the expenditure items in teachers" 
budgets. 

The following year (1936) the Research Division of 
the National Education Association published two 
bulletins (20, 21). The first dealt with the administra- 
tive and statistical procedures in the preparation of 
teachers’ salary schedules in city school systems. The 
discussion was based largely on practices reported by 
222 superintendents of schools and on the published 
reports of 22 local salary studies. In the majority of 
the school! systems reporting, the new schedules estab- 
lished replaced older scales. In developing new sched- 
ules, the typical procedure was (a) preliminary author- 
ization by the board of education for work on the 
schedule, (b) a systematic study of the salary problem 
by the superintendent or other agency working under 
the authority of the board of education, and (c) chief 
responsibility for preparing the schedule carried by the 
superintendent of schools with some assistance from 
teachers and other staff members. There was consider- 
able variation in the means used in arriving at basic 
salaries and determining the increments to be awarded. 

The second bulletin (21) showed that increased rec- 
Ognition was being given to professional preparation 
in setting up the basic classification of salary schedules 
and that emphasis was being placed in the establish- 
ment of minimum and maximum salaries on (a) costs 
Of suitable standards of living for the beginning 
teachers and for the mature teachers, (b) return on 
the teacher’s investment in professional preparation, 
(c) relationships now existing among positions in 
amount of salary, and (d) the range from the mini- 
mum to the maximum salary. It was found that the 
majority of schedules provided equal pay for men and 
Women but that relatively few cities used efficiency 
rating as a factor in determining the teacher's place 
On the regular salary schedule. 

Since 1936 the Resestoh Division of the National 
Education Association has made a number of studies 
bearing on the economic status of teaching. Among 
the more important ones are the following: (a) 
“Teachers’ Salaries and the Public Welfare," 1943 
(27); (b) “Cost-of-Living Trends—Their Meaning for 
Teachers,” 1945 (18); (c) “The Cost of Living and 
Teachers’ Salaries,” 1946 (17); (4) horn Trends for 

eachers and Other Groups,” 19. f 

Several other studies sponsored by the কা 
Education Association have also appeared. In 1 
the Committee on Salaries prepared a brief monograph 
(14) covering such topics as making the salary sched: 
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ule; the preparation schedule; equal pay; rating; cvalu- 
ation of training. experience, and travel; salary incre- 
ments; and standard of living. Similarly, in 1944 the 


senior high schools" (16). 

Morris (10) in 1930 investigated the effect of the 
single-salary schedule upon the training of teachers, 
the relative cost of the single and traditional types of 
schedules, and the administrative practices used in 
cities operating single-salary schedules. The evidence 
was gathered from the United States Office of Educa 
tion documents, material collected by the Research 


the costs down. 

Similarly Bowles (2) in 1932 attempted to determine 
what changes in the teaching corps of a city might be 
ascribed to the operation of the single-salary schedule. 


ule, which had been in operation eight years, upon the 
training, 


idea. 

Si alifications and had secured 75 per cent more addi- 

tional training than those in Portsmouth. His facts on 

i were inconclusive. In the matter of 

tage of the elementary teachers in 

GEE loneclty were receiving salaries comparab Je 

to those paid high-school teachers than in the position- 
salary city. 

2 ৰ PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN. During the past 

two decades there has been a marked trend toward 

the principle of equal pay for men and women 
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possessing comparable qualifications. Approximately 
three fourths of the larger city school systems now 
provide equal pay, and one fourth of the states have 
equal-pay laws. A further indication of the trend 
toward equalizing salaries of men and women is shown 
in state minimum-salary laws which have uniformly 
ignored differentials in salary between the sexes. 

Some students of the problem have proposed that a 
family-allowance principle be superimposed on equal- 
pay schedules in order to permit married men and 
other teachers with dependents to maintain a standard 
of living comparable to that of single men and women 
teachers. In the schedules reported to the National 
Education Association in 1946-47 (19), 45 school sys- 
tems indicated that family allowances had been made 
an integral part of the plan in paying teachers. 

MERIT TYPE SCHEDULES. ‘The most significant study 
of merit-type salary schedules prior to 1940 was made 
by Young (32) in 1933, who studied the administration 
of these schedules in 59 cities. His most important 
conclusion was that current methods of measuring 
teaching efficiency are largely subjective and hence 
highly unreliable. In 68 per cent of the 59 cities two 
officials rated each teacher. Fifty-three per cent of the 
cities rated each teacher at least twice a year. The 
proportion of teachers rated excellent was unduly large, 
only 19 per cent of the cities studied approaching the 
normal probability curve in the number of teachers 
placed in the various merit groups. A recent contri- 
bution in this field by Reavis and Cooper (29) included 
an analysis of the procedures employed by 104 cities 
distributed among 30 states in evaluating teacher 
merit. The authors concluded that the cumulative per- 
sonnel-records system was the best device to use in the 
evaluation of teacher efficiency. 

EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA DUTIES. Extra pay, as the 
term is commonly used, is the compensation awarded 
teachers for assignments that are over and beyond 
those carried by the typical classroom teacher. Many 
salary schedules provide extra pay for coaches and for 
those responsible for activities carried on outside of 
the regular school day. The practice has been ques- 
tioned by many administrators, who claim the effects 
on morale are bad. Probably the best single research 
in this area is that of Metcalf (9). His conclusions 
suggest that extra pay should be resorted to as a meas- 
ure only after all efforts to equalize teaching loads 
have failed. 

BASES FOR DETERMINING SALARIES. All the prevail- 
ing theories of salary determination were questioned by 
Dix (4), who attempted to apply Pigou’s criteria of a 
fair wage to the salaries of teachers. He assembled 
all the evidence available on the intelligence of teachers 
and made comparisons with other groups of workers. 
He showed that teachers are found almost altogether 
in the upper half of the range of intelligence of the 
total population and that the mean intelligence of 
teachers with two or more years of training above high- 
school graduation was 1.38 standard deviations above 
the mean of the general population. Dix then pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that income should be dis- 
tributed among individuals in accordance with their 
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natural ability and arrived at a basic Salary for 
teachers which was markedly above the Present 
average. 

CosT OF LIVING INDEX. Many local studies have 
been made of the cost of living of teachers. Most of 
these have little value beyond the limited purpose of 
showing the relationship between existing incomes of 
teachers and their expenditures. Several researches, 
however, in the area of cost of living are significant. 
Harry (8) in 1928 studied the variations in cost of liy- 
ing among certain communities of New York State 
and developed a technique for correcting the measure 
of educatonal need of the communities of the state. In 
arriving at sound weightings for the various items in 
the teacher's budget, expert judgments were sought. 
Food was assigned a weight of 25 per cent; rent, 20 per 
cent; clothing, 20 per cent; miscellaneous articles and 
services, 15 per cent; savings and further education, 
20 per cent. 

In 1932, the Department of Research of the Oak- 
land, California, Public Schools and the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California (31) attacked the problem of 
teachers’ salaries from the point of determining the 
adequacy of salaries paid married and single teachers. 
Among the conclusions reached were the following: 

The typical single woman teacher in secondary 
schools in Oakland receiving a salary of $235 a month 
and having one total dependent was able in 1932 to live 
at a comfort-and-savings standard suitable to her pro- 
fessional status. The facts also showed that she could 
afford to own a small automobile and set aside each 
year a depreciation fund for the purchase of a new 
one; care for an aged parent; make reasonable provi- 
sion for further professional education; dress suitably; 
spend $115 for a vacation; make a comfortable allow- 
ance for amusements and pocket money; and still have 
a surplus to purchase a modest annuity for old age, 
together with an endowment policy to protect her de- 
pendent father or mother; and in addition provide 8 
small savings fund for illness, emergencies, Or travel. 

The report also concluded that for the typical mar- 
ried man teacher with a wife and two children depend- 
ent upon him, the maximum salary of $235 a mon 
paid in the Oakland Public Schools was not adequate 
and that in order to provide a reasonable maintenance 
as a professional man and support his family on a par 
with that of the single teacher his income in Oaklan 
should be $100 a month greater than the $235 then 
provided. ন 

This study serves as a benchmark in determining 
the adequacy of salaries paid public-school tel 
These findings may be translated and used in i 
cities than Oakland if allowance is made for the ণ 
ferences in the cost of living in Oakland and 0' i 
cities. Similarly, if account is taken of the bese 
the cost of living at the time of the study and at su re 
quent dates, the adequacy of salaries may be de IB 
minded. The Norwalk Salary Committee applied 
findings of the Heller Committee Report to Norwa’ 
Connecticut, in 1947 (1). UO 

Also among the researches directed toward the 
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of-living technique of determining salaries is one by 
Eells (6) in 1933 which emphasized the fallacy of 
using the cost-of-living index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as a basis for appraising 
salary levels. Eells examined the weights allotted to 
the various items in this index and concluded that 
workingmen and teachers differ radically in the com- 
position of their budgets. He pointed out that the 
item “miscellaneous” was much more significant in 
the case of teachers than of laborers. Eells also con- 
cluded that teachers’ salaries in 1913 were inadequate 
and, therefore, the indiscriminate use of this date as a 
basic year for comparative purposes was indefensible. 

While there is still some question as to what consti- 
tutes an ideal cost-of-living index for teachers, educa- 
tors are generally agreed that salaries should reflect 
marked fluctuations in cost of living. 

Current surveys of salaries. The salary problem in 
American cities has been especially acute during the 
past few years. As a result teachers’ associations, ad- 
ministrators, and school boards have all been active in 
studying the situation. Most of the current studies are 
not available in published form, and it is difficult to 
appraise the results secured. The amount of research 
involved in these surveys varies widely. In afew com- 
munities the salary committee or the expert employed 
to assist in the study gathered and interpreted data 
bearing on current salaries, salaries of employees in 
the municipal service, cost of living, and the effect of 
increased salaries on the school budget and on the local 
tax rate. In others the schedules proposed were ap- 
parently based largely upon the subjective opinions of 
teachers and administrators. 

The National Education Association, Research Divi- 
sion, has collected and analyzed more salary data and 
published more reports on salary issues than all other 
sources combined. This agency prepares Special Sal- 
ary Tabulations (24) biennially in which are listed the 
salaries paid teachers, principals, administrative and 
supervisory officers, and certain other employees in 
cities above 2500 in population. Salary-schedule provi- 
sions are also reported. $ ক 

Needed research. In spite of the numerous investi- 
gations which have been made of teachers’ salaries, 
there is still an urgent need for research in this area of 
school administration. Many of the assumptions un- 
derlying recommended procedures are supported by 
inadequate evidence. For example, it is assumed that 
generous salary allowances make for a high level of 
morale among teachers. There is some evidence from 
surveys of business concerns that personnel policies are 
at least equally significant in affecting morale as are 
the amounts of salaries paid. To what extent is this 
true in the case of teachers? ty 

Salary surveys now commonly include detailed cost- 
of-living studies. Cost-of-living figures for most large 
cities are determined regularly by the United States Be: 
partment of Labor and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, but, in most communities, reliable esti- 
mates of the cost of basic needs of teachers are 
readily available. A method of translating costo - 


living figures available for cities to a given community, 


teachers is not clearly understood. There is need for 
research in the matter of the teacher's economic and 
professional wants as related to cfliciency. 

The work of Burgess in 1920, Trends 0f School 
Costs, needs to be brought up to date. 

As new salary schedules are proposed in a school 
system, relationships change between teachers" salaries 
and salaries of other school personnel, such as princi- 
pals, supervisors, and the superintendent. Research is 
needed to determine the relationships that should exist 
between the salaries paid different groups of school 
personnel. In establishing these ratios, a careful job 
analysis of all types of positions probably should be 
made. 


The influence of the type of salary schedule on the 
quality of teacher personnel is another unknown in the 
field of administration. Does a single-salary schedule 
with automatic annual increments extending over a 
relatively long period of time tend to attract into the 
profession and into communities now employing such 
schedules more intelligent and more effective indi- 
viduals than the traditional scale with increments based 
upon merit and the number of steps confined to the 
first ten years of experience, or less? 

What effects result from the application of merit 
rating to salary scales? This topic is now a highly con- 
troversial one. Research should give us a better basis 
for appraising the practice. 

Other areas which are still in need of investigation 
concern the cost of salary schedules, the relationship 
of teachers’ salaries to the wage of other occupational 
groups, the effect of tenure legislation and pension and 
retirement plans upon salaries, the ten-month versus 
the twelve-month payment arrangements, and the 
ability of the public to support salary schedules. 

WILLARD S. ELSBREB 
JoHN E. PHAY 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. While school and 
community relations have long been of comcerm 
educators, interest in the ficld has assumed of late 8 
new importance due to two related trends. One is the 
Sencral disappearance of the old primary community, 
the effective educator of children in so many wayw; 
the other is the spread of community-centered oduca- 
tion. These trends have given rise to viewpoints and 
problems which have been clarified in part, but only In 
part, by research. The findings of this research will be 
noted under five general heads: (a) the changing com- 
munity, (b) nature of community, (¢) the community 
school, (d) social pressures shaping education, and 
(e) trends and research needs. 

The changing community. Krey (23) has shown that 
small-town self-sufficiency, if it ever existed, is now 8 
thing of the past. Towns and cities are deeply meshed 
in a “web of life” as broad as space and as deep as 
time, and community education would seem, therefore, 
to be impossible; moreover, even if possible, it would 
appear to be undesirable because of an “inevitable 
provincialism.” Apparently studies of this type do not 
appreciate fully the sociological axiom that community 
and society have always existed side by side, They 
are but different aspects of the same thing (9), bearing 
the same relation to each other as a variable to its cen- 
tral tendency. The one new thing which should be 
taken into account is the ever-increasing movement 
from smaller to larger spatial units. 

Over the long stretch of our historic past we have 
been primarily a rural people. We lived then on the 
land, and the land was tied to a town or village center. 
The community itself was a perceptual entity, for one 
Could see, hear, and touch its ways of living. Primary- 
group cooperation arose spontaneously from a sense of 
common concern and shared experience, and young 
people were caught and held in an integrated cultural 
pattern. 

Our drift for years has been cityward, and size (51) 
plus heterogeneity and density make the great city 
what it is. People are sorted and sifted into natural 
areas, each playing a distinctive part in the total eco- 
nomy of urban living. Physical contacts are numerous, 
but social contacts are few. Neighbors become nigh- 
dwellers, and persons tend to stand in the relation of 
utilities to each other. Each is known in terms of some 
specialized role—butcher, baker, teacher, preacher— 
and interaction is segmental and incomplete. What is 
not so readily seen is that urban life is far from unor- 
ganized and chaotic. The fact that city dwellers a! 
packed in vast pyramids on bits of land makes them 
highly susceptible to any interruption in life processe 
any breakdown in the customary flow of goods af 
Services. Being interdependent in so many ways, t g 
must coordinate their want- and ¢ 
agencies and activities, and the unity they achieve Is | 
of an impersonal and ecological sort. Lent 

What our cityward drift suggests, for one thing, is. 
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he ne<d 10 broaden the community concept to fit pees. 
emt realities or cise to abandon it ahogether #4 0 
satrow and localistic to be of much use in our peesent 
complies. interdependent world. 


Nature of community. Generalizing from cai 
studies, Cook (9) has defined community as: (9) 8 


populist 


0 aggregate, (b) inhabiting a contiguous aren, 
sessing a heritage of historical experiences, (4d) 

set of basic service institutions, (¢) conxious 
unity, and (f) able to act 2s a whok in 
lems involving the public good. By use of 
ria it is possible to estimate how much of a 
community is, and in this task (f) above is 
t functional value. 
he above standpoint county, state, region, and 
s truly communities, and in much the same 


nation 1 


sense, 2 lage, town, and city, although human rela 
tions are more impersonal and complex. Moreover 
this view permits a classification of communities into 
(a) local and nonlocal, local being the first communal 


ling a given point such as one's home or 
school, and into (b) primary and secondary, depending 
On the degree of intimacy in person-to-person Contacts. 
If this view were generally accepted, the community 
approach to education could not be charged with pro- 
vincialism. One could use the local area to educate for 
life at home or abroad, or he could use some nonlocal 
Unit such as the region for the same ends. 

Another approach to community definition is that 
devised by Olsen and Clark (35: 44-70), who suggested 
a four-dimensional analysis involving four interrelated 
foci: (a) community areas (local, regional, national, 
and international); (b) community levels (material 
level— things people use or have made as well as peo- 
ple themselves; institutional level—customs, mast 
habits, organized ways of living; and psychological 
level— values, ideals, loyalties, fears, and taboos which 
motivate or inhibit human behavior); (c) community 
setting (physical setting—climate, size, topography, 
natural resources, etc.; and human setti 
number, age and sex composition, educational and 0c- 
cupational status, nationality, and racial patterns and 
caste structure); (d) community processes and prob- 
lems (utilizing natural environment, the 
Past, adjusting to people, exchanging ideas, making a 
living, sharing in citizenship, maintaining health and 


area cn 


safety, improving family life, securing education, meet- 


ing religious needs, enjoying beauty, and engaging in 
recreation). 

Regardless of the analytic approach made to com: 
munity understanding, it is essential that “community” 
be viewed primarily in terms of ss 
relationships rather than as spatial area on a map. 

The community school. It seems clear that any pro- 
Bram designed for the adequate education of you 
today must meet two criteria: provides 
realistic content (what shall we teach?) byte 
learning experiences leading directly to on 


ment of those abilities necessary for successful FE চন 


ment of the individual within his Swe teach?) 
a psychologically valid method (how shall of effec- 
Which operates according to known 3 
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participating with greater frequency is the coordinating 
council. Prewar councils in cities were usually estab- 
lished to reduce interagency friction, combat juvenile 
delinquency, or provide community-wide recreation 
programs. In rural areas coordinating groups often 
arose from such stimuli as farmers’ institutes or federal 
land-use planning programs. Now emerging in both 
urban and rural sections is the larger conception that 
the community council is a logical agency through 
Which educators and laymen together may plan basic 
school policy and related programming efforts. 

Descriptions of community councils and other coop- 
erative activities, with lists of basic operating principles 
and types of community problems commonly attacked, 
are available (17, 24, 35, 38). Attention should also 
be called to the recent emergence of state and regional 
cooperating groups, often at the initiative of educators. 
In New York a State Citizens Conference meets 
annually to devise plans and programs whereby con- 
stituent community councils, civic and labor organiza- 
tions, educational and religious institutions, and 
business and industrial groups may cooperatively define 
“the community we want” and determine ways and 
means for getting it (32). In 1944 a continuing Mon- 
tana study was launched by the state board of educa- 
tion to help several experimental local communities 
make adequate identification, use, and evaluation of 
their human and material resources for community 
building (5). In the Southern States Work-Conference 
On School Administrative Problems (47) over 150 per- 
Sons, organized into 28 committees, prepared materials 
dealing with (a) the social need for Southern develop- 
ment, (b) building an education to meet that need 
directly, (c) organizing and administering schools 
accordingly, and (d) the uses of continuous evaluation 
to assure progress within the total process. This re- 
port is highly significant because of the regional coop- 
eration involved as well as for the practical recom- 
mendations it makes. 

UrnitizES COMMUNITY RESOURCES. In theory, com- 
munity resources comprise the total educative objects, 
materials, and experiences to be found in one or more 
Of the several communities environing a school. They 
consist in the main of nature facts, population, farms 
and factories, social groups, agencies and institutions, 
Social structures and processes, and trends of change. 
‘Techniques of utilization are suggested in the figurative 
phrases: taking the school into the community and 
bringing the community into the school. 

Five Yearbooks published since 1932 (25, 26, 27, 28, 
31) have dealt with aspects of community-resource 
use, as have special issues of various professional 
journals and numerous bulletins, pamphlets, periodical 
articles, and several professional books. The literature 
indicates that, in general, current practices include 
studying documentary materials, using audio-visual 
aids, bringing resource visitors to the classroom, inter- 
viewing community representatives, making field trips, 
conducting local community surveys, developing ex- 
tended field studies, establishing school camps, engag- 
ing in civic-service activities, and Supervising ‘work- 
experience projects (35). 


COMMUNITY 


School uses of documentary materials, written spe- 
cifically to meet community-life needs, are still under 
long-time controlled investigation by the state univer. 
sities of Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont, in Coopera- 
tion with their respective state departments of educa- 
tion and with aid from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
The basic question is to what extent a school can 
directly improve the material standard of community 
living through what it teaches to children in its class- 
rooms. The experimental procedure was the same in 
each state: (a) exploratory surveys were made and 
pupil tests devised; (b) new curriculum materials and 
programs were developed and inaugurated in selected 
schools; (c) learning results are measured in terms of 
specific changes in individual and community living 
standards. Since these “Sloan Experiments in Ap- 
plied Economics” are still under way, no final report 
has yet appeared. However, some descriptive progress 
reports covering all three states have been issued by 
the experiment’s educational consultant, Harold F. 
Clark (7, 8), and by writers associated with the three 
projects (29). 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges is 
now engaged upon a similar controlled experiment. 
Member colleges in various parts of the nation are 
seeking to discover whether it is possible to help pupils 
and their families improve home conditions by center- 
ing school reading lessons and activity projects around 
better ways of living. A much larger experimental 
project, extending over a four-year period and involv- 
ing colleges, schools, and community agencies in every 
part of the nation, is the work in “intergroup rela- 
tions” under the auspices of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education. Its director has issued 
several progress reports (11). 

School trips continue to be a favorite way of utiliz- 
ing community resources. Three types of studies may 
be singled out for comment. After an exhaustive can- 
Vass of the literature Atyeo (1) concluded that: (a) ex- 
cursions are used more extensively in European schools 
than in our country; (b) the excursion technique is ap- 
plicable to all fields of education and at every grade 
level; (c) its widespread use depends chiefly on pro- 
tecting pupils from injury and teachers from liability; 
(d) both preparatory and retrospective analyses are 
essential in order to maximize learning outcomes: (e) 
appraisals show that trips arouse pupil interest and 
add to knowledge, although much further research on 
their effects is needed. 

A second study was an attempt to evaluate learn- 
ing outcomes (39). A trip was made by 15 Lincoln 
School eleventh-grade students to a number of Eastern 
Coal fields and steel industries. After two and a half 
Weeks of preparatory orientation nine days were spent 
in the field, with five weeks of follow-up study. Among 
the evaluation instruments used were pretests and end- 
tests consisting of 93 paired attitudinal statements on 
such areas as democracy, government control, and un- 
employment. Pupils who made the trip averaged a 
20-point increase in liberalism over the home group, 2 
gain chiefly from a reduction of uncertainties. Similar 
studies have been reported for extended field trips in 
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Tennessee and Georgia (15) and in New York City 
(20, 21). 

A third typical experiment was Smith's “Harlem 
Seminar” whereby 46 graduate students were intro- 
duced to Negro life and problems at firsthand. Mem- 
bers of this experimental group, as well as others of a 
comparable control group, were given social-distance 
attitude tests before and after the seminar, and also 10 
months later. Interviews with members of the experi- 
mental group also were held. The findings are impres- 
sive. Favorable attitudes toward the Negro markedly 
increased in the experimental group, and this increase 
continued almost a year later (43). 

Subjective reports indicate that individual growth in 
democratic behavior toward other members of the 
travel group is another major value associated with 
field-study projects. This hypothesis was objectively 
tested on a week’s field study by a group of high-school 
junior students (49). Social-distance ratings upon each 
participating student were made by all of the others 
both before and after the trip. Tabulated scores indi- 
cate that 20 of the 27 students going on the trip showed 
significant growth in “associated living” and a decrease 
in “social distance” as a result of their travel experi- 
ence. Evaluation studies such as these, supplemented 
by subjective data, support the idea that trips can be 
made highly effective teaching devices. 

Work experience represents another kind of coop- 
erative school-community activity which is growing in 
popularity on the secondary level. Originating usually 
in the war-caused shortage of labor, such programs 
after modification were generally found desirable for 
peace-time education also because work experience 
gives students status as individuals, enlarges their un- 
derstanding, teaches them to get along with people, 
gives them self-confidence, provides vocational guid- 
ance, and teaches the value of work and responsibility 
(4, 16, 42, 48, 50). 

EDUCATES TEACHERS FOR COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. 
Two national surveys of teacher education for com- 
munity leadership have recently been reported. Olsen's 
questionnaire study (34) found that about one third of 
the fully accredited teacher-educating institutions were 
offering their students some type of introduction to the 
philosophy, programs, procedures, and problems of 
community-centered education. Such experiences nl 
cluded academic courses, WOrkKShops, special units in 
conventional education courses, and various opportu- 
nities for individual participation in local service HEY 
ects. Complementing Olsen's comprehensive and Gner 
titative survey was Blackwell's selective and st 
study (3). He described in some detail 16 leading 
community-understanding programs operating TES 
many institutions engaged in teacher preparation. te 
concluded that no single study technique ‘S AU 
but that all can be valuable under appropriate circum 
stances. 

The New York State Teachers College at 
(33) outlined the process সা a 
teachers, under professional guidance, $ LL 
analyzing CORMAN local communities. Nia Ee 
ported that as a result of this field experience 
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teachers successfully developed new techniques for 
using the community as a learning laboratory, deep- 
ened their awareness of local social problems, and tol- 
lowed up previous personal interest in particular 
aspects of community life. The same institution regu- 
larly conducts shorter community-study surveys for 


about the operation of social, economic, and political 
forces; develop student insight into the teacher's wider 
role; constitute a valuable laboratory experience in 
human relationships; and stimulate wholesome per- 
sonal attitudes toward people generally. 


forces. 

Beale (2) listed scores of “pressure groups™ in chap- 
ters on war, peace, in! i 
tics, history, religion, and science. Raup (40) identified 
88 of “the most active" 


reSSUTeS. 
% Sse hat diferent approach to an understanding 
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distant last. The same rank order was obtained in a 
rating of various types of teacher behavior, such as 
leaving the area over week-ends, dating a town person, 
smoking, not attending church, playing cards, using 
rouge, living outside the community, and making a 
political speech. 

About 95 per cent of the teachers claimed participa- 
tion in one or more community organizations, four 
fifths contributed money, about the same proportion 
attended meetings, and 41.8 per cent were officers or 
sponsors in these activities. About one fourth claimed 
that pressures had been brought to bear upon them to 
participate, or not to participate, in specific clubs and 
movements. In respect to “community conduct codes 
for teachers,” almost one half reported a habitual 
acceptance of local beliefs and expectations concerning 
teacher out-of-school behavior, 10 per cent rebelled 
against these controls, 16 per cent attempted to edu- 
cate the community to greater tolerance and under- 
standing, and the remainder made still other kinds of 
responses. 

‘Trends and research needs. During the past decade 
dominant American school theory and practice has 
moved steadily toward ever closer and more functional 
relationship with the supporting community. In this 
progression, at least five definite stages of development 
can be identified: (a) school indifference to the com- 
munity, (b) classroom study about the community, 
(c) student field observation of the community, (d) 
Occasional direct student participation in community 
activities, and (e) sustained faculty-student contribu- 
tion to the improvement of community living. Al- 
though some educators neither accept nor approve this 
expanding conception of what the schools should be 
and do, the basic trend is marked and is not likely to be 
diverted in our times. As we now face the “atomic 
age,” it is imperative that older conceptions of educa- 
tion receive further critical study, even as newer frames 
of reference must be continuously scrutinized and 
validated against known results. 

How can a school program be fruitfully linked with 
its local community without developing attitudes of 
provincialism at a time when international unity is so 
imperative? In what respects should the conventional 
school calendar be changed to permit students and 
faculty to make extended field studies both within and 
outside their nation? How can the taxpaying public 
best be led to accept and finance student community 
study and participation as a part of their standard 
curriculum programs? What specific types of training 
and experience should be required of community- 
school teachers, and how can such abilities best be de- 
veloped on both the preservice and the in-service 
training levels? How can nonschool community 
agencies and institutions be brought to recognize their 
fundamental responsibility for sharing creatively in 
youth education? Such are some of the challenging 
school-community areas as yet almost unexplored by 
research workers. Interested researchers will find that 
these and other similar problems represent highly sig- 
nificant avenues of service to education and democracy 
in our times. 
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The first step in any pupil personnel program is to div 
Cover the children of school age. Only 2s we know the 
names and the places of residence of all young people 
in a community are the pupil personnel agencies of the 
public schools able to serve them. ‘The school census 
becomes, therefore, an all-important instrument in the 
field of pupil personnel. 

Development of the school census. Farly school- 
census legislation in the United States was enacted be- 
cause many of the original state school funds had to be 


census was recognized as necessary for its enforcement. 
More recently states have begun to use other bases 
than the census for distributing school funds; when 
this happens the census ceases to be of use for that 
function. Proffitt and Segel (11) show, however, that 
25 states still distribute school funds upon the basis of 
the census; 37 states definitely provide by law that the 
census should be used to help improve school attend. 
ance. 

Haney (4) shows that in 1910 New York was the 
only state which even implied, from the wording of its 
legislation, that the school census was to be B 
this legislation applied only to cities of the first class 
and required that the census be “amended from day to 
day by the police”; there was no direct reference to a 
continuous census. Only 20 states provided for a 
census at this time; the other states ignored the prob- 
lem. Proffitt and Segel (11) show that by 1945 there 
were 4 states with a continuous census; 1 had a con- 
tinuous census in cities only; 27 had an annual census; 
6 a biennial census; 1 every four years; 3 every five 

+ and 6 states did not require a census. 

Oates (10), in his study of the school census in Ohio, 
found that of 73 cities reporting 10 per cent had a 
continuous census and 52 per cent insisted they should 
maintain one; if we include an additional 11 per cent 
that wanted a continuous census but wanted it supple- 
mented by an annual one, there were 63 per cent of the 
superintendents that wanted a continuous census. of 
42 exempted villages, 7 per cent maintained a con- 
tinuous census and 69 per cent wished they might have 


Profit and Segel (11) show that 6 states now take the 
census from birth to 18, 20, or 21 years of age; be- 
ginning at birth gives a picture of school responsibilities 
some 6 years in advance of actual school entrance. 


ere 5 states that began the census at 4 years 
A at 5 years of age; 2 states at 7 years of 


from birth and 14 wished they 


jties take the census 
ত doing 50; 3 exempted villages ‘took the census 
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from birth and 16 wanted to do so; 3 counties took the 
census from birth and 19 wanted to do so. 

Certain European countries have long recognized the 
importance of an accurate census of young people if 
they are to be educated and illiteracy wiped out. 
Haney (4) tells of procedures followed in England, 
France, and Germany. These countries, in the early 
days of their development of compulsory education, 
realized that if all children were to be educated a most 
careful accounting of them must be effected; as a result 
plans were put into operation for a complete and con- 
tinuous registration of all children. 

Haney (4) concluded from his study “that Germany 
must have a very effective system of registration.” He 
cited several reasons for this: (a) the character of the 
German people, who he says are “earnest, docile, 
thorough, and keenly conscious of the necessity of 
effort”; (b) the strong pressure that the state puts upon 
parents who fail in their obligations under the com- 
Ppulsory-education and registration law; (c) the central- 
ized government which results in great uniformity of 
procedure; (d) the necessity for registration for mili- 
tary service which brings the force of police pressure 
into the picture. As Haney (4: 113) Says, “Germany 
registers everybody; to register children in school is a 
matter of course, incidental routine as it were. . . .” 

France had essentially the same goal, Says Haney, 
but registration was not enforced with the same Tigidity 
as in Germany; even the requirement for military serv- 
ice, “though it sounds the same, is not the same.” Eng- 
land’s plan for registration was more nearly like the 
Plans of certain cities within the United States. Lon- 
don used a house-to-house canvass to discover its chil- 
dren of school age. The school people in a German 
city would have obtained their “lists of children of 
school age ... from the records in the mayor's 
office” (4). Haney’s general conclusion is that London 
had a cumbersome and costly system but that it did 
the job. ও 

Nature of the problems. School administrators face 
many problems in attempting to develop a good school 
census. (a) What kind of census should be main- 
tained? Should it be continuous or annual? (b) If 
continuous, what means should be used for amending it 
from day to day? (c) In enumerating children, who 
Should be responsible for making the house-to-house 
visitation? (d) When should such an enumeration take 
place? (e) How should it be taken? (f) What data 
Should be gathered? (g) What ages should be included 
in the census? 

Types of research. The importance of many of the 
Problems relating to the school census is far greater 
than available research might indicate. The scarcity of 
Such research may be due to any one of Several situa- 
tions. The problem of maintaining a good census is 
one of administration; under the pressure of getting 
things done, therefore, the administrator has put plans 
for the census into operation without taking the time 
necessary to try them out. Again, many of the prob- 
lems are difficult to experiment with; we can, in theory, 
decide what seems to be the best and most logical way 
of performing a certain activity, and yet find it diffi- 
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cult to test out the effectiveness of the administrative 
procedure. There are, however, several Wworth-while 
types of research in this area. 

The Strayer series of school surveys (12-19) typify 
one kind of research. The Butte survey of 1914 (15) 
described the old census procedure and then outlined in 
great detail the necessary procedures for maintaining a 
good census. The term “continuous census” did not 
appear in this early survey, but it does appear in all 
succeeding reports of this series. This early report, 
however, describes all the steps necessary to the main- 
tenance of a good school census; the carrying out of 
these steps would have produced a continuous census. 
The Baltimore survey (13), 1920-21, says: “No en- 
forcement of a compulsory-education law can be made 
adequate except through the agency of a permanent 
continuing census bureau.” This point is also empha- 
sized in the surveys of Lynn, Massachusetts (18), and 
of Hartford (12). Throughout this series of school 
Surveys Strayer and his collaborators agree upon rec- 
ommending the continuous school census. 

Moeblman’s study (9) represents what has been de- 
scribed as the functional type of study. Upon the 
basis of an extended study of child-accounting condi- 
tions in Detroit anid in Michigan, Moehiman developed 
school-census procedures and tried them out in lim- 
ited areas. After a four-year period of meeting the 
actual field problems in the city of Detroit, a system of 
Tecords was devised for the use of Detroit and the state 
of Michigan. The investigation resulted in a continu- 
ing census for the state of Michigan, with the state 
office as well as each district within the state maintain- 
ing a complete school census. The method used in 
keeping it continuous demands that each school district 
report all transfers immediately to the school district 
within the state to which the child proposes to transfer. 

The questionnaire type of study is represented by 
Bermejo (1), who studied a group of several hundred 
cities in the United States with reference to such 
questions as: (a) Who takes the census? (b) How 
frequently is it taken? (c) At what time during the 
year is it taken? (d) How are birth dates verified? 
(e) How is the census used? 

Emmons’ study (2) represents a fourth type. He 
made a personal investigation of each of 15 cities, 
These cities were located mostly near New York City, 
Which made it possible for the investigator to visit 
them on successive occasions during the course of the 
study. Records were examined, school officials were 
interviewed, and all city reports were studied. Emmons 
found that, although many of these cities claimed to 
have a continuous census, most of them failed to do 
more than register children who were actually enrolled 
in the public schools. He also found that the data 
kept were incomplete and inaccurate and were not con- 
tinuous and that no plans were in operation for keeping 
data constantly up to date. He recommended a cone 
tinuing census which would make data concerning chil- 
dren continuously available. ৰ 

Greene (3) and Heck (6) analyzed the legal require- 
ments of the 48 states. These analyses showed a great 
Variation in requirements in both 1925 and 1929. Heck 
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showed lower age limits ranging from birth to 7 years 
of age and upper limits from 14 to 21 years. Age 
spans 6 to 21 and 5 to 21 were the most frequent census 
limits. The shortest span was that of South Carolina, 
which was from 7 to 14. A hired enumerator took the 
census in 23 states, teachers in 5 states, and a wide 
variety of officials in the remainder. 

Means of amending the census. Discussing plans 
for keeping a census continuous, Greene (3) says, “The 
simplest solution seems to be in legislation which will 
require each family on moving into a community to 
report and register all persons of school age with some 
designated agency. . . .” This procedure has been 
used in many European countries. 

Another method makes use of the “small boy of the 
block.” Greene points out that “probably no other 
individual in the neighborhood keeps any better ac- 
count of the presence of new and strange faces . . ." 
than does this boy. Emmons (2) and Heck (6) both 
call attention in their investigations to the many favor- 
able reactions to this plan. It involves the assignment 
of a pupil to each city block; the plan is worked 
through the schools. The pupil merely reports regu- 
larly any family moving into and out of a block; his 
report goes to the principal of the school, who in turn 
makes regular reports to the census office. 

Almost every student of the continuous census has 
called attention to such devices as (a) the semester 
check between enrollment cards and census cards, (b) 
the sending of transfer slips to the census office for all 
pupils leaving one school to go to other schools, (c) 
regular reports from the bureau of vital statistics, from 
the police, and from moving vans, and (d) the taking 
of an annual enumeration to be used in bringing the 
census files up to date. 

Johnson (8) would use many agencies and depart- 
ments of city government; he lists (a) the credit asso- 
ciation of a community, (b) the city water division, 
(c) the city health department, and (d) the public- 
welfare department in addition to others 
Named; he also says: “The department of child ac- 
counting must establish its right to receive such in- 
formation from the Post Office.” Terry (20) reports 
the successful use of return postal cards to keep the 
census “current and correct”; this implies knowledge 
of the address of the family, but the biggest problem in 
amending the census is that of knowing when new- 
comers arrive and where they live; once this has been 
Solved, the problem of maintaining a continuous census 
will have been solved. 

Another procedure that has been reported frequently 
is the maintenance of a large map of the school district, 
Upon which is recorded every habitable dwelling; this is 
used generally in country or rural school districts. In 
cities a common practice is to maintain two files, is 
alphabetic and a block file: the block file arranges 1° 
family cards by census block, street, and number; 
there is a card for every habitable dwelling whether or 
not children live there. 

Uses of the school census. Few studies show Uses 


of the school census; most of the data respecting use 


are contained in articles and books’ discussing school 


census procedures. As noted above, the original use 
of the school census was to provide the basis for the 
distribution of state school funds. Those uses most 
commonly suggested are as follows: (a) The school 
census is the only means of determining the extent to 
which compulsory school attendance is being enforced 
and the most potent instrument for making sure the 
law is enforced; a comparison carly in each school year 
of the enrollment list and the census list spots those 
children of school age who have not enrolled; without 
such a check, reports on the extent of the enrollment 
of all children are pure speculation. (b) A census 
from birth will present in advance a picture of school- 
building needs over a period of years; it will indicate 
not only the new buildings necded but where they are 
needed; it will indicate those sections of the city where 
the school population is decreasing and where needs 
for housing will be much less. (c) A good census will 
permit the much-needed follow-up of youths of post- 
school age. (d) It will point clearly to the needs for 
preschool and kindergarten service. (e) It will dis- 
cover those handicapped children, both physical and 
mental, who are so often lost sight of and thus neg- 
lected, but who when properly educated can often be 
helped to become self-supporting instead of being de- 
pendent upon someone else. 

Holy and Wenger (7) show how the census may in- 
form the school administrator of a possible change in 
community attitude toward the support of the public 
schools. The criterion used is the per cent of families 
within the community that have children in school; as 
this per cent decreases, the likelihood is that com- 
munity support might decline; this criterion is easily 
compiled from good census data. Heck (5) cites evi- 
dence of increases in the number of physically handi- 
capped due to lack of an adequate school census. Un- 
Jess we know who and where the children are, we have 
no positive means of protecting, caring for, and educat- 
ct EEE SI Research in this area is 
most conclusive in showing diversity both in present 
practice and in current legislation. It fails to give defi- 
nite evidence regarding the better procedures. Based 
upon studies of current practice and upon analyses of 
the proper functions of the school census, we find cer- 
tain recommendations being made, Some of these 
recommendations are without doubt based much more 
upon the general point of view of the investigator re- 

function of a school census than 


rocedure or that is more effective than another. Ex- 
হ্‌ tal research showing the relative effectiveness 


gator has questioned the feas 
Greene (3) says: 
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practical to maintain such a census, smaller commu- 
nities should be able to maintain it with relative 
ease. 

Opinion, practice, and theory—all warrant the sug- 
gestion that an individual census card be maintained 
rather than the family card. The census should begin 
at birth and be maintained for every age group until 
21 years. Tf it is maintained upon a continuous basis, 
there should be no necessity after the first year of mak- 
ing the house-to-house canvass more often than once 
every 3 to 5 years. These canvasses, most students of 
the problem insist, should be conducted by persons 
having some direct relation to the public schools. Sev- 
eral cities in recent years have very successfully had 
these canvasses made by the teaching staff of the pub- 
lic schools. Tf well organized, a complete city school 
census can be taken within a two-to-three-hour period 
some afternoon. This demands great attention to such 
details as: (a) complete and full publicity regarding 
the time, requirements, and purpose of the census; (b) 
assignment of teachers to specific streets and blocks; 
(c) providing each teacher with a map of his territory; 
(d) placing in the teacher’s hands the individual 
census cards of all children within his area; (e) com- 
plete instructions to each teacher relative to how to 
conduct the canvass. 

Although current practice finds the house-to-house 
Canvass being made throughout the entire year, the 
most frequent practice is to take it during the late 
spring months or the summer months. Late spring 
fails to catch all the changes of residence which take 
Place during the summer; the summer canvass finds 
many families away from home. The suggestion is 
now being made that, where the continuous census is 
in effect, the canvass be taken by teachers the second 
Week after the fall opening of school. Tf the census is 
fairly continuous, data about pupils who should be in 
school at the opening of the school year will be reason- 
ably complete. A complete canvass made within the 
course of one afternoon for the entire district at the 
opening of the school year gives the school authorities 
as nearly complete and correct information as it is 
possible to secure. 

‘To maintain a perfectly continuous census it is neces- 
sary that data concerning “move-ins” and “‘move-outs,” 
as well as other data which may vary from time to 
time, be kept up to date and hence correct for any 
given day. Which method is most effective has not 
been objectively determined. Having a child in each 
block who is responsible for reporting all changes of 
residence within the block seems to be an effective im- 
plement. The house-to-house canvass, the transfer Sys- 
tem, checking enrollment with the census, reports from 
police, and reports from moving vans—all seem to be 
good devices for keeping the census up to date. 

Research needs. How accurate is the continuous 
census in places where it is maintained? Most cities 
will claim accuracy, but the claim is usually based 
upon the fact that so few cases come to their attention 
that they cannot find in the census; but perhaps new- 
comers of 14 to 18 who want to evade schooling are 
not the ones that would be called to the attention of 


the census division. Frankly, most cities do not know 
how accurate their continuous census is. 

What are the good procedures for amending the 
school census? At present we do not know. One 
city keeps a constant check between enrollment and 
census and once yearly asks teachers to talk to chil- 
dren and secure names of new children on their street 
and the names of children becoming five years of age. 
We do not know how accurate this procedure is. 
Other cities set in operation many devices, hoping that 
what one device does not discover will be discovered 
by another. There are much waste effort and expense 
in this. There may be some one procedure that, if 
operated carefully, would provide a most accurate 
census. If so, we need to know what it is. 

There are many other problems upon which we need 
research data. (a) How often should the enumeration 
be made? (b) Should one month or one day be used 
in making the enumeration? (c) If the common prac- 
tice of a month or more be used, just how accurate is 
the enumeration on the day it is completed? (d) Who 
should take the census? Hired enumerators have been 
notoriously bad. Could teachers be used so as to cover 
a city of 300,000 in a half day? A few cities have re- 
ported favorably upon this latter procedure. (e) 
What should be the census ages? Common practice 
says from 5 or 6 to 18 or 21. Some cities maintain a 
census from birth to 18 or 21; what evidences are 
there that data on children from birth to 5 or 6 are 
worth while? If research, as well as theory, indicated 
the feasibility of a census from birth, it might be forth- 
coming in all 48 states. These are indicative of the re- 
search needs in the field of the school census. 

ARCH O. HECK 
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SCHOOL-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. School- 
district organization is a means of bringing children 
and teachers together, constructing and equipping 
school buildings, and collecting and using finances for 
educational purposes. ‘The unit of this organization is 
the school district, which has been defined as a political 
Or geographical division of territory within a state cre- 
ated for the purpose of maintaining and administering 
a system of public education (1). Due to differences in 
topography, climatic conditions, population distribu- 
tion, cultural backgrounds, and educational outlook, a 
great variety of school districts has developed in the 
United States. Laws of the various states give 8s 
many as 60 different names to school districts, and 
students of school administration have classified them 
under 4s many as 17 different headings. Perhaps the 
most useful classification that has been made is in 
terms of functions and relationships. This classifica- 
tion for purposes of analysis divides school districts 
into three general groups: (a) attendance districts, (6) 
basic administrative districts, and (c) intermediate 
districts. 

An attendance unit (12) is a geographic area from 
Which children attend an elementary Or 
school. Tt does not necessarily constitute a local tax- 
ing unit or have an independent system of of 
tion, though this is frequently the case in sections 
the country where the well-known common-school dis- 
trict continues to be predominant, 

A basic administrative unit is an area in which i 
single board of education or school officer has fs all 
mate responsibility for the direct administration 
the schools located therein (2, 12). In the common 
school district the area included in the basic adminis 
trative unit and the area of the attendance FE 
frequently coterminous, i.e. there is a board of dhool 
tion with administrative responsibilities for each 
that is operated. The same situation freque j \ 
Vails in consolidated community-school 
in the larger administrative units which are as 
more numerous there are frequently 25 Many © 
attendance districts operating within a e 
trative unit. ব্‌ 


The most common types of basic ‘school districts 
are: (a) the common-school district which is a local 
Subdivision created for school purposes, the ares of 
which is not necessarily coterminous with any other 
local governmental unit; (b) city or municipal districts 
Which may or may not be coterminous with the bound 
aries of the municipality but are usually designated by 
the town or city within their limits; (¢) town or town 
ship districts usually coterminous with the town in New 
England and with the township in Indiana and other 
parts of the Midwest; (d) county-unit districts in 
which the area included in the unit for school adminis- 
tration is coterminous with the civil county; (¢) com. 
munity-school districts in which the area of the school 
district coincides with the area of the natural socio- 
logical community; (f) high-school districts which 
have been created for the purpose of maintaining high 
schools only. 

An intermediate district of school administration 
(8, 23) is an area comprised of the territory of two or 
more basic administrative units and having a board or 
officer, or both, responsible for performing stipulated 
services for the basic administrative units and for su- 
pervising the fiscal, administrative, and educational 
functions of the basic units within its borders. 

In most states of the Midwest and West and in 
some parts of the South the county has constituted an 
intermediate district of school administration. Quite 
frequently the county superintendent of schools is the 
only official in the intermediate district. In New 
England a combination of towns into a supervisory 
Union has formed an intermediate district. A similar 
situation exists in New York State where several towns 
have been combined into a special district for the pur- 


of these are the county-unit states. The other two are 


2 by ক্ৰ 
ments of education and the local districts which ha 
primary responsibility for maintaining and controlling 


schools. 
t studies in New York State (8, 23) bave given 
ee attention to the possibility of developing an 


i ediate district organization 
neh specialied educational services as guidance, lead- 
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means of enriching their programs through the provi- 
sion of special services. 

These studies have shown that the intermediate dis- 
trict must have enrolled in the several local districts 
within its boundaries a minimum of about 4000 chil- 
dren if it is to provide these specialized services effi- 
ciently and economically. The median enrollment in 
the 65 intermediate districts which have been planned 
for New York State is 6584. The boundaries of these 
districts coincide insofar as possible with the socio- 
economic areas of substantial trade centers. In most 
instances they do not agree with existing boundary 
lines of such political subdivisions of the state as coun- 
ties and towns. 

Different approaches are being made toward strength- 
ening the intermediate districts. In 18 of the 34 states 
having intermediate districts, county boards of educa- 
tion or county school committees have been estab- 
lished. In some instances, as, for example, in Iowa and 
Indiana, these boards select the county superintendent. 
In several instances they are empowered to take the 
initiative in the reorganization of local school districts 
and arrange for the provision of specialized educational 
services in the school districts in the county. 

Origin of school-district reorganization. The public- 
school system in the United States began as an institu- 
tion of the New England town, which in the beginning 
Was a compact organization. With the development of 
new settlements the town school system was replaced 
by a district system in which each school constituted a 
separate district. As early as 1837 Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts was advocating the reestablishment of 
the town system, with small school districts reorgan- 
ized into larger administrative units. It was, however, 
not until 1882 that the district system was actually 
abolished in Massachusetts (10). 

For the most part states in the South developed the 
county as the principal unit of local government. Con- 
sequently the county in the South became much more 
prominent in school administration than was true in 
the Northeast. It was of course necessary under 
pioneer conditions to establish small schools in rural 
settlements in order to have schools near the homes of 
the children. As conditions changed, making it desir- 
able and feasible to have larger schools, states having 
the county unit have experienced much less difficulty 
in making the needed adjustments than states in which 
the local district system had developed (10). 

As states were settled to the West, many of them or- 
ganized their public schools on the local district sys- 
tem as it had been developed in New England. The 
development of good roads, the use of motor transpor- 
tation, and the increasing concentration of rural life 
around village centers have made the small district 
system obsolete. Nevertheless, it holds on with great 
tenaciousness. It is only in recent years that much 
progress has been made toward reorganizing school 
districts into efficient administrative units. 

Conditions producing the need for school-district re- 
Organization. The need for the reorganization of 
school districts comes chiefly from demands ‘for im- 
provement in the instructional program, for equaliza- 
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tion of tax burdens, for reducing per-pupil cost of in- 
struction, for attracting high-quality educational leader- 
ship to rural areas, and for greater efficiency in school 
administration. The reorganization of school districts 
has been made possible by improvement of highways 
and developments in means of transportation and com- 
munication. 

Typical elementary schools in rural areas throughout 
the United States continue to be small despite the 
progress that has been made in school-district reor- 
ganization. In 1944 there were still 96,000 one-teacher 
schools in operation (22) though the number had de- 
creased from almost 150,000 in 1929-30. The en- 
rollment in many of these schools was too small to 
provide stimulating educational experiences. Studies 
by Gaumnitz (14) show that in 1932 there were 18,638 
schools being operated with an average daily attend- 
ance of 7 pupils or fewer, 60,325 with 12 pupils or 
fewer, and 99,750 with 17 pupils or fewer. Decline in 
school population in rural areas during recent years 
has further reduced the enrollment in rural schools. 
In 1944-45 there were 1058 rural schools in Missouri, 
a typical common-school-district state, that had fewer 
than 5 children in average daily attendance (9). Alves, 
Anderson, and Fowlkes (2) in their study of local units 
in 10 states reported that extremely large percentages 
of schools in these states were very small, that small 
districts normally had small schools, but that it did not 
necessarily follow that large districts had large schools. 

In the nation as a whole there are about 29,000 high 
schools with an average enrollment of 190 pupils. No 
recent study of the size of high schools that serve 
rural and village youth has been made, but evidence 
secured through state and regional studies indicates that 
the typical rural high school is an institution with 5 or 
6 teachers enrolling not more than 100 pupils. The 
size of these institutions seems to be definitely related 
to the prevailing pattern of school-district organization 
in the different states. In California, where separate 
districts have been organized for high-school purposes, 
60 per cent of all high schools in the state have enroll- 
ments of 300 or more pupils and only two high schools 
in the state have enrollments of fewer than 50 pupils. 
In contrast nearly one third of the high schools in 
Missouri, a state organized on the common-school-dis- 
trict basis, have enrollments of fewer than 50 pupils (9). 

Increasing demand for a much broader curriculum 
and better instruction has given impetus to organiza- 
tion of school districts that can establish and support 
larger schools. A study (19) of 915 rural-school dis- 
tricts in 1940 shows that the number of high schools 
with four teachers or less decreased 27.9 per cent dur- 
ing the decade from 1930 to 1940. During this same 
period the number of high schools with 20 or more 
teachers increased 36.8 per cent. ALR 

Studies of time allotments for effective teaching in 
elementary schools show that, although in a one-teacher 
six-grade school there should be about 4500 minutes 
per week for instruction, in a two-teacher school about 
5200 minutes, and in a three-teacher school about 6000 
minutes, the maximum time that can be av' il ble with 
the best possible combination of subjects in a one- 
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teacher school is 1800 minutes per week, in a two- 
teacher school 3000 minutes per week, and in a three 
teacher school 4800 minutes per week. The full neces 
sary time allotment, if grade and subject combinations 
arc to be avoided, cannot be obtained in a school of 
less than one teacher per grade (12). It has been 
shown that in the small high school it is difficult to 
sccure teachers qualified to offer instruction in a suffl- 
cient number of fields so that a broad, adaptable pro- 
gram of studies can be offered; if it is offered, the cost 
per pupil becomes prohibitive (4, 12). 

The differences in the ability of local districts to sup- 
port schools have made the reorganization of school 
districts necessary in order to equalize local tax bur- 
dens (12). For example, in 1928 in Arkansas, a state 
with many local school districts, 1207 small districts 
had an average assessed valuation of taxable property 
per pupil of $356 while seven large districts having 
almost the same number of pupils as all the small dis- 
tricts had $3086 per pupil. In lowa, a small-district 
state, the richest district was reported to be 275 times 
as able to support schools as the poorest (12). 

The comparatively high cost per pupil of small 
schools often makes reorganization desirable. Gaum- 
nitz reported that for the nation as a whole the excess 
cost of small elementary schools over the cost of ac- 
commodating their pupils in larger schools of the con- 
solidated type is from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 
annually (14). Typical of the relationship between size 
of school and per-pupil costs are data reported for 
California which showed that the cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance in elementary schools having 
ten pupils or fewer was $205; in schools having 11 to 
20 pupils, $117; in schools having 191 to 210 pupils, 
$74 (12). Similar relationships between cost and size 
are unanimously reported for high schools. In gen- 
eral, the cost per pupil increases sharply as school en- 
rollment falls under 200 (12). 

Efiicient and effective administration of local schools 
calls for educational and business administrative serv- 
ices, supervision of instruction, health services, and 
census and attendance supervision. These services 
cannot be economically provided through small school 
districts. Research in this field indicates that the mini- 
mum size of districts that can furnish these services is 
one having at least 40 teachers and that there is a rapid 
increase in economy as the size increases up to নক 
70 and 100 teachers. Reorganization is necessary 
less administrative services are to be superimposed 
through the state or some intermediate governmental 
unit (4, 7, 12). i 

Criteria and planning. The chief criticisms of most 
of the reorganizations of the past are that they were 
made without criteria for Le 4 constitutes 
a satisfactory local administrative unit Of 
attendance unit and that they have been effected 5 
out planning on a regional basis. Asa result of ies 
Shortcomings a large majority of the consolidated a 
are too small for efficient and economical service 
have been set up by the b; of ন in 
and to the detriment or neglect of the inhabitants 
contiguous territory (12). 
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socially cohesive enough to permit citizens to work 
effectively in the operation of the educational program 
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pupils attend high school is regarded as the smallest 
desirable administrative unit (5, 8, 23). 

In such organizations an effort is made to make the 
community school an educational center for the entire 
community. Such a school provides a wide range of 
educational leadership which serves practically all areas 
of community living. It recognizes the work of such 
Organizations as the Extension Service, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, churches, civic clubs, American Legion, and 
fraternal organizations, and coordinates its activities 
with theirs in an effort to solve problems of commu- 
nity living. See RURAL EDUCATION—I. SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS; SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 

The county unit of school administration. Next to 
the community unit of school administration the unit 
most frequently recommended is the county. A county 
unit of school administration is one whose boundaries 
are coterminous with the civil county. It may include 
the whole territory of the county, both rural and urban, 
OF, as is most frequently the case, the cities, especially 
the larger ones, may constitute independent school ad- 
ministrative units. The county-school system ideally 
is administered by a board of education elected at large 
from the county. The board selects the county super- 
intendent of schools and his assistants and upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent appoints the 
teachers and other personnel needed for the conduct 
of the schools. In short, the county board and super- 
intendent do for the county what similar officials do 
for a city school system. The county-unit system is 
generally considered well adapted to the South, Middle 
West, and western part of the United States, but be- 
cause of the relative insignificance of the county as a 
local unit of government in the northeastern part of the 
United States it is not considered as suitable or ad- 
Visable. The chief arguments against the county unit 
are that it represents too high a degree of centralization 
of authority in school administration and that the com- 
munity unit is just as economical and more suited to the 
democratic management of local school affairs. ‘These 
arguments, however, are not adequately supported by 
research (10, 12, 13, 21). 

There is considerable evidence that the county unit 
of school organization is more conducive to the con- 
solidation of schools than types of local school admin- 
istration. ‘There are usually fewer legal obstacles to 
reorganization of attendance areas, and there is more 
local leadership for planning on a larger and more 
comprehensive basis. It is noticeable that in the 
county-unit states consolidated schools constitute 15 per 
cent of the total number of schools as compared to 
only 5 per cent in other states (10, 12). 

Legal aspects of consolidation. School districts are 
creatures of the state for the performance of a state 
function. Within constitutional limits the power of the 
state legislature to create or abolish school districts or 
to set up agencies to do so is plenary. What can be 
done regarding the reorganization or consolidation of 
local school units depends upon what legal provisions 
for such action are made by the state legislature. For 
the most part state laws on this subject are almost 
Wholly inadequate. They give too much weight to the 
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status quo and place too much power in minorities. 
For example, it is quite typical for the state law tore 
quire the approval of a majority in each separate exist- 
ing local unit before a proposed plan of consolidation, 
no matter how authoritatively or competently worked 
out, can be put into effect. Thus a very small fraction 
of the population affected can defeat the educational 
purposes of a very large majority (2, 11, 12, 15, 17). 

In providing for the creation of administrative units, 
the state legislature can adopt any of several proce- 
dures: (a) It can designate or create the local units. 
For example, the legislature of West Virginia abolished 
all local districts and made each of the 55 counties a 
local school administrative unit. (b) It can delegate 
discretionary power to some agency to create local ad- 
ministrative units, such as a county board or a state 
board. (c) It can authorize the designated agency 
to form new administrative units only when authorized 
to do so by petition or election in the territory affected. 
In this case the law may either require the agency to 
act according to the results of the petition or election 
or may grant the exercise of discretion. A still further 
modification of this procedure is to require the ap- 
proval of a majority of electors in each existing unit 
affected (2, 11, 12). 

Procedures in school-district reorganization. The 
first step taken by most states in recent programs of 
school-district reorganization is the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the appointment of a state com- 
mission on school-district reorganization. Members 
of the commission, in most instances from 5 to 9, are 
usually appointed by the governor for a term of from 
2 to 6 years. In most states at least a majority of the 
commission are lay members. 

The state commission develops standards and 
criteria to guide the reorganization of schoo! districts, 
Works out suggestive procedures, furnishes special 
assistance in gathering and interpreting data, and re- 
Views and approves plans developed by reorganization 
committees working at the local level. 

In most of the more recent state reorganization pro- 
grams provision is made for a committee to function 
at the county level. Frequently these committees are 
appointed by such county governmental agencies as 
county boards of education or county boards of super- 
Visors. In some instances the county board of educa- 
tion is designated as the local reorganization commit- 
tee. County committees are usually given from 2 to 6 fh 
years to complete their work. b 

The county committee surveys the need for reor- 
ganization, prepares and publicizes tentative reorgani- 
zation plans, holds public hearings on proposed plans, 
advises with the state committee and modifies the pro- 
posal in accordance with its suggestions, and calls for 
an election to vote on the reorganization proposal. 

‘The procedure for final approval or rejection of the p 
proposed reorganization plan most commonly followed 
is a majority vote of the qualified voters in the pro" 
posed district at large. In some instances legislation ৰ 
governing the reorganization of school districts has 
provided for votes in the larger village centers of popUu- 
lation to be counted separately from the votes in the 
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surrounding open-country area. Such a procedure has 
the marked disadvantage of pitting the village folks 
against the people from the open country, which is not 
conducive to establishing a good local school district. 
But cven with this limitation this procedure has proved 
to be much more satisfactory than having the constitu- 
ent local districts in the proposed reorganization plan 
vote as independent entities (1, 18). 

Laws regulating school-district reorganization should 
provide specifically and definitely for such matters as 


notice, petition, elections, disposal of property and ob- 
ligations, provision of a board for new administrative 
units, and a clear statement of authority and responsi- 


bility of the board of education. Specificity is all the 
more necessary in the drafting of statutes because the 
decisions of the courts in the various states on these 
matters are by no means uniform. These points should 
be settled by statute and not left to the discretion of 
the courts (2, 12, 13, 18). See SCHOOL LAW. 

Alford’s study (1) of reorganization procedures re- 
veals that people oppose reorganization because of the 
possibility of increased tax rates, operation of equali- 
zation funds, transportation of children, fear of cen- 
tralized government, ulterior motives of the village, 
taxation without representation, belief in the superiority 
of one-room schools, destruction of community life, 
and the fear that the reorganization process will destroy 
democracy. 

In a study of the reorganization of school districts 
in Utah from a long-range point of view Bateman (6) 
has found it to be a process of adaptation to changing 
conditions and demands for a different type of educa- 
tional program. This pattern of adaptation is identi- 
fied by the following steps: (a) division of counties 
into local districts, (b) expression of need of larger 
units, (c) consolidation of districts in cities, (d) emer- 
gence of idea of county-unit districts, (e) attempts to 
establish county unit by mandatory law, (f) creation of 
new organization for districts of first and second class, 
(2) revision of county-unit proposals based on city 
experience, (h) growth of local demand for county- 
unit districts, (i) first organization of county district on 
permissive basis, (j) establishment of a number of 
county-unit districts as the concept becomes more 
widely understood, and (k) mandatory legislation 
which established the county-unit district throughout 
the state. 

School finance and consolidation. The state plan of 
financing current expenses of schools, school buildings, 
and school transportation may either accelerate or re- 
tard the reorganization of local school units. Alves, 
Anderson, and Fowlkes (2) concluded that the general 
effect of the methods now used to distribute state funds 
has been to discourage the organization of larger and 
more effective school units. ‘They found that states 
frequently subsidize small and inefficient schools and 
administrative units and that rewards for establishing 
larger units are either absent, inadequate, or ineffec- 
tive. Other important factors influencing reorganiza- 
tion of school districts are the financial ability and 
existing indebtedness of local school districts and the 
financing of school plant and equipment for new 
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to lie in 
quate state funds apportioned to local units on 
basis as will overcome these effective objections (2, 12). 


Results of school reorganization. School reorganl- 
zation usually results in reduction of cost for the same 
length of term; reduction in the variation of local tax 
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from county-wide programs of reorganization would be 
nearly $5,000,000, or about 7.5 per cent. In general 
when the cost of operating schools after a program of 
reorganization is greater than the cost of the smalt 


one fourth lived in districts that had less than $600. 
Tax rates for equal amounts of revenue per pupil 
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would have had to vary accordingly. After reorganiza- 
tion the average assessed valuation per pupil was $1272 
and the tax rate uniform (12). 

School-district reorganization frequently results in 
a reduction of the number of teachers needed for the 
same or for even a more extensive instructional pro- 
gram. In Logan County, Arkansas, a county-wide pro- 
gram of school-district reorganization resulted in reduc- 
ing the number of teachers needed from 210 to 149 
(12). 

Reorganization of school districts is usually followed 
by an improvement in the training of the teachers em- 
ployed. For example, in Logan County, Arkansas, two 
years after the county-wide reorganization of ‘school 
districts 80 per cent of the teachers had two or more 
years of professional training of college grade as com- 
pared to only 28 per cent before reorganization. Simi- 
lar improvement was shown for Pulaski County, 
Arkansas, following a county-wide program of school- 
district reorganization (12). Alves, Anderson, and 
Fowlkes (2) cite data from Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas to show that the tenure and experience of 
teachers in schools of 6 to 10 teachers is at least twice 
as favorable as for teachers in one-teacher schools. 
The fact that the training, tenure, and experience of 
teachers in larger schools are much more favorable 
than in smaller schools is cited as an indication that 
school-district reorganization can be expected to result 
in improved status of teachers. 

Larger schools almost invariably offer a broader 
instructional program than small schools and give more 
time per pupil or per class for instruction. For 
example, it has been shown in Ohio that the consoli- 
dated schools offered a wider and more varied selection 
of studies and devoted from 30 to 40 minutes to each 
class with study carried on under direct teacher super- 
Vision. In contrast the one-teacher schools had an 
average of only 11 minutes per class, including time 
spent in changing classes and in making lesson and 
study assignments (2). In Arkansas a comparative 
study of a two-teacher, four-year high school and a 
nine-teacher, six-year high school revealed that the 
pupils of the latter have 20 subjects to choose from 
while those of the former have only 5. In addition, 
4 times as much time was given to the upper 4 grades 
of the six-year high school as to the same grades in the 
four-year high school (2). 

Most of the studies of pupil achievement as related 
to the size of school have shown higher ranks for the 
larger schools (12). A typical example of such findings 
comes from Ohio, where the state department of educa- 
tion annually conducts a state scholarship contest in 
Which tests are given to pupils in all types of schools. 
For four years, 1930 to 1934, the composite scores 
show direct correlation between pupil achievement and 
size of schools. For example, in 1930 the composite 
average score of pupils in small rural high schools was 
136; in somewhat larger village high schools, 149; 
and in still larger city high schools, 162. In 1933 the 
Scores were respectively 186, 201, and 210 (2). 

School attendance in large schools is usually far bet- 
ter than in small schools. For example, in Tennessee 
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69 per cent of the pupils enrolled in One-teacher 
schools are in attendance as compared with 83 per 
cent in schools with ten or more teachers (2). Further- 
more, the attendance of pupils transported to school is 
better than those not transported (12). 

There is conclusive evidence that the age-grade status 
Of pupils in large schools is much better than in small 
schools: In Tennessee it is reported that 48 per cent 
of the pupils in one-teacher schools are of normal age 
for their grade as compared with 60 per cent in larger 
schools. In Oklahoma the percentage of pupils of 
normal age for their grade ranges from 27 in two- 
teacher schools to 41 in schools with ten or more 
teachers. In Arkansas only 29 per cent of the pupils 
Who enter the first grade in one-teacher schools reach 
the eighth grade, as compared with 49 per cent in the 
larger schools. Similar conditions are revealed for 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Texas (2). Such facts are 
usually accepted as arguments indicating that increased 
effectiveness may be expected from the reorganization 
of school districts into larger administrative units. 

The organization of larger administrative units re- 
Sults in greater efficiency and economy in administra- 
tion. Briscoe’s studies (7) of the relationship between 
the size of unit and administrative effectiveness em- 
ployed three criteria of efficiency: (a) the ability to 
secure skilled and continuous educational leadership, 
(b) the economical use of the time of the leadership 
employed, and (c) the economical use of the funds 
spent for general control. After analysis of county, 
city, and township districts and of superintendency 
unions he concluded that an administrative unit must 
be large enough to employ at least 40 teachers before 
it can meet any of these criteria and that there is rapid 
increase in economy as the size of the unit increases Up 
to 100 teachers. Similar conclusions had been reached 
by Dawson in an earlier study (12). 

Needed research. Some of the areas in the field of 
school-district organization that need additional study 
and experimentation are: 

1. The functions and services of a local school ad- 
ministrative unit, 

2. Relative efficiency of large and small schools in 
maintaining programs indigenous to the communities 
served, 

3. Relative merits of community units and county 
units of school administration. 

4. School finance as related to school-district or- 
ganization. 

5. School buildings as related to school-district or- 
Eanization. 

6. Legal provisions to facilitate school-district or- 
ganization. 

SHIRLEY COOPER 
HowaARD A. DAWSON, 1941 Edition 
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SCHOOL LAW. The research relating to. school 
law consists of analytical summaries of cousins 
Provisions for education and legislative enactments 
lating to schools, and studies of judicial decisions 
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In each state a large body of statutory laws relating 
to the public-school system has grown up, and in some 
states nearly all relevant sections have been organized 


Education Law, the California School Code, the Ala 
bama School Code of 1927, and the Kentucky School 


reporting of the crop of new statutes as 
digesting Cried trom year to year; (5) comparative 
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and analytical studies of statutes pertaining to specific 
phases of educational administration, such as school 
personnel, curriculums, and textbooks, the organization 
of local and intermediate units of school administra- 
tion, and school finance. 

Pupils and parents. Every state has had a compul- 
sory school-attendance law since 1918, when the en- 
actment of such a statute in Mississippi completed the 
roll. (See CoMPULSORY EDUCATION.) The constitu- 
tionality of such statutes is now unquestioned, and 
parents or guardians may be prosecuted for violation 
thereof even when the offense is caused by a con- 
scientious refusal to comply with statutes requiring 
pupils to have been vaccinated before admission to 
school. Every state, however, permits attendance at 
approved private schools in lieu of public schools and 
allows exemptions for numerous reasons, among which 
are illness and mental incapacity to benefit from fur- 
ther instruction. Generally pupils may claim work 
permits. to enter gainful employment at an age two 
years lower than the regular upper age limit of com- 
pulsory attendance (10). There is a gradual tendency 
to tighten these loopholes and to raise the age limit 
toward 18 years. Authorities differ in their classifica- 
tion of certain states relative to the upper age limit, 
and hence a summary statement involves judgment 
relative to such states. The present writer describes 
the current (1947) status as follows: the upper age 
limit of compulsory attendance is 16 years in 35 states, 
17 in 7 states, and 18 in 6 states. An exception to 
what appears to be the general trend occurred in Penn- 
Sylvania, where the state legislature changed the upper 
age limit from 16 to 18 in 1937 and then reduced it to 
17 years in 1939. 

During the early years of World War II, the man- 
power stringency and the necessity of maximum food 
production caused some state legislatures to authorize 
children of compulsory school age to be employed full 
time during the school year, usually at the seasons of 
peak demand for agricultural labor. After the emer- 
gency, a new scrutiny of child-labor and compulsory- 
education statutes is in order. ‘The demarcation be- 
tween harmful child labor and wholesome part-time 
Work-experience is not easy to establish in practice. 
Related to the latter is the express statutory authority 
for school districts to operate camps and similar facili- 
ties for outdoor education, enacted in recent years in 
New York, Michigan, and Virginia (45). 

The fact that many local districts are too small to 
maintain high schools necessitates arrangements for 
the payment of appropriate fees by some public author- 
ity to high-school districts which receive pupils whose 
residence is outside the district, if free public high- 
school facilities are to be available to all. At first the 
statutes generally left this matter to be determined by 
contract between the two local districts concerned, but 
some states provide for automatic payment of the fees 
in such cases by the county school authority of the 
pupil’s residence, and an increasing number of states 
provide that all such sums shall be determined by the 
state education department in accordance with statute 
and paid out of state school funds. This is the most 
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satisfactory way of assuring free high-school facilities 
for all qualified pupils. 

Statutes regarding the provision of transportation 
when the district does not maintain a suitable school 
within a reasonable distance of the pupil's home were 
at first often merely permissive, but they are now 
usually mandatory under specified circumstances and 
are coupled with statutes designed to encourage the 
consolidation of rural schools into larger and more 
efficient units. (See SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION.) 
The advent of hard roads and motor vehicles, together 
with the decline of the economic ability of small school 
districts to support independent schools, has given rise 
to a growing body of statutes to facilitate consolidation 
and transportation. (See TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS.) 
There is a tendency for the state to limit somewhat 
the earlier complete self-determination of these matters 
by the small local units and to substitute to some extent 
the professional judgment of the state school author- 
ities. The chief means by which this is accomplished 
is through statutes vesting the state authorities with 
discretion in the granting or withholding of state school 
funds in the general scheme of state financial aid for 
the support of local schools. See FINANCE, SCHOOL. 

Some states, including Oregon, Washington, Illinois, 
and others, encourage the forming of larger school dis- 
tricts by means of statutes creating special state and 
county commissions of educators and laymen empow- 
ered to formulate plans for approval by the voters. 
Some progress is being made, but slowly, and in 1947 
the number of school districts in the United States was 
estimated as some 111,000, with more than 11,000 in 
Illinois alone. The organization of larger local units 
of school support and administration is properly 
school legislative problem number one in many 
states. 

The benefit of free public transportation to and from 
school has become so generally recognized that by 
1946 nineteen states, by statutory or other author- 
ity, allowed local school boards to extend the same 
benefit to pupils in nonpublic schools, at least where 
it could be done without substantial additions to 
the transportation equipment or great extension of 
bus routes (35: 34). See TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 

Teaching, administrative, and custodial personnel. 
Among laws touching teachers directly are bodies of 
statutes governing their preparation, certification, mini- 
mum salaries, tenure, retirement, compensation for 
accidental injury in line of duty, and compulsory oaths 
Of allegiance. See TEACHER PERSONNEL. 

The raising of the minimum standards for the licens- 
ing of teachers, long in progress, received temporary 
setbacks in a few states during the depression when 
some legislatures authorized limited relaxation of the 
requirements in order to minimize personal financial 
hardships they might entail upon teachers in service 
under provisional licenses; but in other states the eleva- 
tion of the requirements continued. 

During and after World War II the difficulty of ob- 
taining and holding sufficient numbers of qualified 
teachers at the current salaries led again to some Tez 
trogression, in the form of statutes permitting the em- 
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ployment of undue proportions of teachers having only 
substandard training and holding only temporary emer- 
gency certificates. In 1947 substantial increases in 
minimum salaries and state aid allocated to teachers’ 
salaries were enacted in many states. Further improve- 
ment in the economic status of teachers, if it Occurs, 
may be expected to conduce toward restoration and 
advancement of standards of training and certification. 
(See TEACHER PERSONNEL—I. CERTIFICATION.) Cur- 
rent trends in certification are toward (a) separate 
licensing of school administrative officers, (b) centrali- 
zation of certificating authority in state departments of 
education, (c) issuance of certificates on the basis of 
educational credentials rather than upon special exam- 
inations, (a) abolition or restriction of life certificates, 
(e) supplanting of blanket teaching certificates with 
specific certification by subject, and (f) entrusting the 
administration of licensing to a full-time professional 
officer under the state board of education rather than 
to part-time boards of examiners (9, 52). 

With respect to the tenure of teachers the first state- 
wide law providing for indefinite or “permanent” 
tenure after a specified probationary period was en- 
acted in New Jersey in 1909 and is still in force (15). 
Similar statutes have been enacted in California, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Alabama. On account of dissatisfaction 
in small rural school districts where transfer of a 
permanent teacher from one school to another is diffi- 
cult or impossible, California amended the law to make 
its provisions optional and not mandatory in districts 
having 2 pupil population of 850 or less. Indiana took 
a similar step in 1933 by making the tenure statute not 
applicable to township school districts. Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
Sota, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, and Wisconsin all 
have permanent-tenure provisions in effect in certain 
districts above specified sizes, such as to cover one or 
more of their principal cities. In New York the law 
applies to all city school districts and to village and 
rural districts having superintendents and having a 
population of 4500 or more. See TEACHER PERSONNEL 
—IX. TENURE. $! 

In 1944, 26 states had mandatory state-wide mini- 
mum-salary laws for teachers or complete minimum- 
salary schedules. (See SALARIES AND SALARY ScHED- 
ULES.) Often in other states the systems of state finan- 
cial aid to local districts are so drafted as to require @& 
reasonable portion of the entire budget of the local 
school systems to be allocated to salaries on pain of the 
Withdrawal of state support (29). 0 Eg 

By 1943, 40 states bed enacted state-wide CE 
retirement laws (37), and by 1946 every state Eg 
Idaho had some provision for retirement privileges an t 
benefits (38). Nearly all the state-wide systems Hs 
the joint-contributory type, with the teacher an tj 
school district or other governmental unit contributing 
to the retirement fund. See TEACHER ee A 

Teachers and other public employees are 7 1935 
ered by the Federal Social Security Act OF 
though the question has been a subject of disas 
for a dozen years, one of the favorable argu: 
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being that coverage in the national system would solve 
the problem of the migratory teacher. One result has 
Ee extension of the principle of crediting out-of. 
state service, so that by 1946 twenty-six states bad 
Some provision for crediting part or all teaching serv. 
ice performed outside the state (38: 21-23), Recently 
enacted state systems in Virginia, Arizona, Delaware, 
and South Carolina contain anticipatory provisions to 
80 into effect if and when the Federal Social Security 
Act is amended to cover teachers. The Missouri law 
provides a formula for computing benefits which is 
almost identical with the formula for computing the 
“primary insurance benefit” in the federal law; and 
Iowa enacted in 1945 an Old-Age and Survivors" In- 
surance System, covering public employees and includ- 
ing teachers, which is a state replica of the federal 
Social Security plan (38: 53-55). 

Public-school teachers are within the purview of 
workmen's compensation laws in many states and thus 
may receive limited indemnification for injury or death 
incurred in line of duty; but the coverage is not com- 
plete for all states. 

Compulsory oaths of allegiance for public-school 
teachers were prescribed by statute or state-board regu- 
lation in 21 states and the District of Columbia: in 
1936, and in 23 states by 1944 (30). In 13 of these 
states the requirement dates from the legislative years 
1931 or 1935, and in 8 others it was instituted during 
the period of World War I or more recently (30, 40). 

Curriculums and textbooks. Statutory prescription 
of subjects to be taught is more general for elementary 
schools than for high schools. Tts history discloses 
successive periods of legislative activity corresponding 
chronologically with waves of popular opinion upon 
which certain issues were carried to peaks of promi- 
nence. Among the matters receiving legislative atten- 
tion in successive decades have been instruction in 
agriculture, the effects of alcohol, physical education, 
the federal and state constitutions, and conservation of 
natural resources. Professional opinion is nearly 
unanimous to the effect that prescription of curricu- 
Jums by the legislature is a practice which ought to de- 
cline in favor of methods which utilize the judgment of 
teachers and educational administrators. (See CuR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT.) In other words, the revision 
of curriculums should be a matter for administrative 
rather than legislative determination (13, 17, 42). 

By 1934 laws making mandatory provisions for free 
textbooks were in force in 25 states and the District of 
Columbia. In all but 6 of these the law applied to 
high schools as well as to elementary schools, and in 1 
of the 6 it was optional for high schools. Ten of the 
states provided the books at state expense, and the 
other 15 required the expenditure to be made by some 
local unit. In addition, 20 other states had permissive 
statutes authorizing the local units to provide free text- 
books in elementary grades, and in 10 of these the 
same provisions applied to high-school grades. In 
1936 South Carolina instituted a state-wide textbook 
rental system to be operated by the state department of 
education. States having none of the foregoing types 
of statutes all authorize the use of public funds to 
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purchase textbooks for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren (18). 

In 1934, 25 states required textbooks to be adopted 
for state-wide uniform use by some state authority, 
usually either the state board of education or a state 
textbook commission. Five states provided for county 
adoption, and 18 for selection by the local district. 
See TEXTBOOKS. 

School-finance legislation. In recent years there has 
been a rapid trend toward new types of state taxes to 
fill the breach occasioned by the failure of the general 
property tax as the principal source of state and local 
revenues. Hand in hand with this trend is a general 
increase in state aid to local school districts. Often 
the personal and corporation income taxes, general 
sales taxes, and chain-store taxes are earmarked in 
whole or in part for state school support. By 1933 
there were 24 states levying personal-income taxes, and 
26 levying corporation-income taxes. Only 5 years 
earlier these taxes were in effect in fewer than half as 
many states. Since 1928 the general sales tax and the 
Chain-store tax have spread among the states with great 
rapidity (31). 

The proportion of the annual operating expenses of 
the public-school system paid out of state revenues 
varied in 1935-36 from none in Colorado and Oregon 
and 0.3 per cent in Kansas to 92.3 per cent in Dela- 
ware, 86.2 per cent in North Carolina, and 74.4 per 
cent in Arizona. For all the states the average was 
29.3 per cent. Notable is the North Carolina statute 
of 1933 under which that state pays in full the costs 
of the prescribed minimum public-school program for 
a school term of eight months out of state revenues 
derived from sources other than the general property 
tax. 

In 1943-44 the annual operating expenses of public 
schools in the United States as a whole were derived 
as follows: 59.7 per cent from the local school districts, 
5.7 per cent from the counties, and 33.2 per cent from 
state-wide sources. In that year 11 states were paying 
50 per cent or more of the annual cost of public 
schools out of state funds, while 6 other states were 
paying less than 10 per cent in that manner. 

Shifting in the forms and distribution of taxable 
wealth continues to cripple the local district as a tax- 
ing unit and necessitates increased development of the 
collection and sharing of tax revenues by the state. 
Mere equalization aid for the weakest school districts is 
no longer sufficient, and the trend is toward state sub- 
sidies to all districts alike, with additional equalization 
aid where necessary. See FINANCE, SCHOOL. 

‘Trends in state tax legislation during the five years 
from 1939 to 1944 included: (a) a tendency to with- 
draw from the field of income taxation in deference 
to the federal government, evidenced by repeal of 
state income-tax laws in two states and drastic reduc- 
tion of rates in several other states; (b) the rise of 
general sales and use taxes to first-place position as a 
source of state revenue by 1944; (c) a marked tend- 
ency to abandon the use of allocated or “earmarked” 
taxes for state school purposes, in favor of the practice 
of making annual or biennial appropriations for 
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schools out of the general revenue fund of the state 
(36: 125). In 1945, of the total of $831,348,000 
expended for state aid to local schools, $105,675,000 
were from earmarked state sources (51: 27). 

General trends. Among other major tendencies re- 
ported by the United States Office of Education in 
recent years are: (a) extension of state control and 
supervision of local schools, (b) facilitation of the 
consolidation of small local taxing and administrative 
units, and (c) increasing state supervision of the budg- 
eting, accounting, and expenditures of local school 
districts. Other trends include the growth of permis- 
sive and mandatory statutes regarding local provision 
for the health and safety of pupils, for recreation and 
social welfare, and also for the conduct of kinder- 
gartens, junior colleges, and adult-education projects 
by the public schools. 

Needed research. As yet no agency is furnishing a 
prompt and comprehensive reporting service for edu- 
cational legislation, and study of the subject on a 
nation-wide scale has been carried on only piecemeal, 
as the bibliography appended hereto bears witness. An 
inclusive and continuing investigation of state school 
statutes and their administration is an important need 
of our time. 

Despite the speed and universality of modern facili- 
ties of communication, citizens and legislators in any 
one state are often unaware of developments in school 
law in neighboring states to say nothing of all the 
states; and the production of a satisfactory nation-wide 
picture of a pressing school legislative problem com- 
monly requires time-consuming research by a special 
staff. In addition to prompt and continuous reporting, 
the permanent research center needs facilities for de- 
veloping and making available the cumulative insights 
which are a product of long-continued comparative 
analysis of what transpires from year to year in our 
forty-eight “laboratories of government.” 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
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SCHOOL LAW—I. COURT DECISIONS. Since 
constitutional provisions and statutory enactments can- 
not cover all the details of school organization and ad- 
ministration, a very large part of the law governing the 
operation of the educational system is found in the 
body of common law established by judicial decision. 
The following account is necessarily brief, and it has 
seemed advisable not to include citations of court 
decisions. The reader interested in such supporting 
evidence and other details should consult the volumes 
listed in the bibliography. 

Education in the structure of American government. 
The authority of the federal government touching edu- 
cation has never been exhaustively defined by the 
courts. It is true, of course, that the Congress of the 
United States must find in the federal Constitution 
either express or implied authority for all its acts; 
powers not thus conferred by the Constitution reside 
in the several states. Inasmuch as education is not 
expressly mentioned in the federal Constitution, the 
authority of the federal government in relation thereto 
must be implied authority. But in recent years the 
Supreme Court of the United States has interpreted 
the general-welfare clause of the Constitution as con- 
ferring Substantive powers upon the Congress. In 
other words, the power of Congress to lay and collect 
taxes to provide for the common defense and general 
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welfare of the United States is not to be interpreted as 
being confined to the specific powers enumerated in 
Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. While the 
precise limits of the authority of Congress over educa- 
tion have not been determined, it is clear that it can 
spend federal funds for the support of education and 
that it can establish and maintain agencies in the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government having wide 
and varied educational obligations and responsibilities. 
But that Congress, under the present Constitution, 
could ever exercise control over the educational insti- 
tutions maintained by a state, without the consent of 
the state, seems wholly unlikely. 

The judicial branch of the federal government, on 
the other hand, through its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, may very vitally affect the educational poli- 
cies of the several states. Much of the educational 
legislation of the states is subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and if, in its 
Opinion, such legislation is an unwarranted exercise of 
the police power it will be declared unconstitutional. 
The authority of the Court to declare state educational 
legislation unconstitutional is derived chiefly from the 
following provision of the Fourteenth Amendment: 
“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Any police legislation of a 
state which deprives a person of liberty and property— 
and much legislation does this to some degree—is sub- 
ject to interpretation by the Supreme Court and if the 
Court regards the statute involved as an unnecessary 
and unreasonable restriction upon personal liberty, or 
an arbitrary interference with property rights, it will 
be declared unconstitutional. Educational legislation 
is no exception to the general rule. Obviously, state 
educational policy is in no small degree subject to con- 
trol by the judges of the highest of our federal courts. 

At the state level, education is regarded by the courts 
as an attribute of government in much the same sense 
as is the police power, or the power to tax or to main- 
tain military forces. The state finds its right to tax for 
the maintenance of a system of public schools in its 
obligation to promote the public welfare, the ood 
order and peace of society. Since education is a func- 
tion of government, authority to control and direct it 
resides wholly in the state itself and not in its civil or 
municipal subdivisions. Such powers over education 
as school districts, counties, townships, or municipali- 
ties possess are not inherent powers but are delegated 
by the state. Except where limited by constitutional 
prohibition, state legislatures exercise plenary power 
with respect to educational policy both as to the ends 
to be attained and as to the means to be employed in 
attaining these ends. They may prescribe the types of 
schools to be maintained, the means of their support, 
the classes of pupils who may attend, the content of 
instruction, the organs of administration, and the quali- 
fications of teachers. 

State legislatures do not, however, exercise imme- 
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diately and directly all the powers invested in them; 
in practice they have always created state and local 
administrative agencies and have conferred Upon them 
a wide exercise of discretion. In the absence of con- 
stitutional restraint the legislature is entirely free in 
the selection of the local agencies of school administra. 
tion which it will employ. It may authorize or even 
require such subdivisions of the state as townships, 
counties, or municipalities to perform certain duties 
with respect to the establishment and maintenance of 
schools. The school may be placed entirely under the 
control of the municipal government, or the territory 
embraced in the city may be organized into a school 
district wholly independent of the municipality proper, 
The legislature, on the other hand, may ignore the 
existing corporate territorities and create school dis- 
tricts of such extent as public policy may require. 
Within the limits of constitutional provisions the legis- 
lature may confer upon the local unit of administra- 
tion powers great or small, which may be added to or 
diminished at will. But no matter what the local ad- 
ministrative unit may be—township, county, school 
district, or city—education remains essentially a func- 
tion of the state. 

Since education is not intrinsically a corporate or 
municipal function, it follows that such authority as 
municipal officers possess with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the schools must be expressly or impliedly 
conferred by charter or by statutory enactment. And, 
as a general rule, the charter and enactments are 
strictly construed; the existence of the authority must 
be clear, or it will be denied. It is well settled, on 
the other hand, that state legislatures may, if they see 
fit, confer on town and city governments unlimited au- 
thority in the control and management of the schools. 

Authority of local school officers. The courts are 
in agreement that school districts may exercise only 
the following powers: (a) those conferred by specific 
statutory grant, (b) those fairly and necessarily im- 
plied in the powers expressly granted, and (c) those 
Which are intrinsically necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which the school district was 
created. The chief difficulty arises in defining the 
powers which are implied in authority expressly 
granted or which are implicit in the very existence of 
the school district. As the school expands its program 
to meet its enlarged social responsibility, powers which 
were formerly unnecessary become indispensable. The 
courts are aware of this fact, but they are also COE 
nizant of the danger of their interpreting implied 
powers too broadly lest they become a legislative 
body. They hold it is the duty of the legislature, and 
not of the courts, to bestow such powers. Any doubt 
of the existence of implied powers will be resolved 
against the school district and the power denied. On 
the other hand, where powers have been expressly or 
impliedly conferred upon school districts the courts 
will not enjoin local school officials from eer 
these powers unless there is evidence of clear an 

alpable abuse of discretion. 
‘ lon etanl authority and liability of school officers. 
Definite limitations exist with respect to the authority 
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of school officers to enter into legally binding contracts. 
In the first place, authority to make the contract must 
be expressly or impliedly conferred by statute; other- 
wise the contract is ultra vires and void. In the sec- 
ond place, the statutory mode of contracting is the 
measure of power to contract, and contracts made in 
any other way are not binding. Thus oral contracts 
are void where the statutes require that the contract in 
question be reduced to written form, and contracts let 
without competitive bidding where the statutes require 
it are not enforceable. Finally, contracts may be void 
because they are violative of public policy, as, for 
example, contracts between a school board and one of 
its members. Contracts which are clearly void because 
they are ultra vires, Or are prohibited by statute, or are 
made in violation of the statutory mode, or because 
they are against public policy, create no legal liability 
against the district; this is true even though the dis- 
trict may have received benefits under the contract. In 
most jurisdictions those who have rendered services or 
furnished goods under a void contract may not recover 
for the reasonable value thereof even in a court of 
equity. Under such circumstances the only recourse 
is to bring action for the recovery of the money or 
property delivered under the void agreement. The 
courts generally hold that one may recover the posses- 
sion of money or property delivered under a void con- 
tract provided such money or property can be identified 
and returned to the original owner without material 
injury to the property of the other party to the con- 
tract. 

Contracts may not be void, yet they may be invalid 
because made in an irregular manner or by parties who 
acted without authority. A board of education, for 
example, may attempt to employ a teacher at a meet- 
ing irregularly held, or a superintendent of schools 
may undertake to make a contract in the name of the 
district. After the contract has been partially or fully 
performed by the other party acting in good faith, the 
question may arise as to whether the board of educa- 
tion has ratified the invalid contract. The general rule 
is that a board of education or school district may 
ratify any contract which it might have legally made 
originally. ‘The courts usually hold that acceptance of 
services performed or the use of property delivered 
under a contract by a school board is sufficient within 
itself to constitute ratification, and no formal act of 
ratification is required. 

School buildings and equipment. It is generally held 
that authority to construct school buildings carries with 
it by implication the authority to provide the necessary 
school sites. Moreover, the selection of school sites 
involves the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
board of education, and the courts will not interfere 
with the exercise of this discretion unless it Is clearly 
abused. 3 

In many states the statutes require 
the cane of school buildings be let to the lowest 
responsible bidder. In order that bids may be Tr y 
competitive, it is necessary that the plans ane SPC to 
tions be sufficiently definite to enable all LT 
make a definite bid on the work to be done. 


that contracts for 


bids are made on a common basis. there is no competi- 
tion. School boards must, of course, cicrcme 2 reason- 
able discretion in determining the lowest responsible 
bidder. Where a board, acting in good faith, informs 
itself with respect to the responsibility and reliability 
of all bidders and reaches a decision, the courts will 
not overrule the discretion of the board and enjoin the 
execution of the contract. But a board of education 
must inquire into the facts sufficiently to form an in- 
telligent judgment; they cannot reject the lowest bidder 
as irresponsible without a reasonable ground for their 
Judgment. 

Statutes authorizing the use of school property for 
general community purposes have been commonly up- 
held by the courts. Public-school property is merely 
held in trust for the state by the local authorities, and 
the legislature may, therefore, authorize any use not 
prohibited by the constitution. In the absence of 
specific statutory authority to use school property for 
other than strictly school purposes, the courts are 
divided; some deny the use, and others permit it. In 
recent years, however, the great majority of the cases 
have been decided in favor of a wide use of the 
school plant. 

Tort liability of school districts. Under the common 
law in this country the general rule is that school dis- 
tricts are not liable in tort for injuries growing out of 
negligent acts of their officers or employees. School 
districts are immune from liability for negligence pri- 
marily because they are performing 2 public or gov- 
ernmental function, although in some instances the 
courts also reason that school districts have no funds 
out of which damages can be paid. 

In New York State the common-law rule has been 
modified to the extent that school boards are held 
liable in their corporate capacity for the negligent per- 
formance of duties imposed by law on the board itself. 

The immunity from liability on the part of a school 
district applies in the case of injuries suffered by 
pupils, teachers, workmen, or other persons who may 
be on or about the school premises. It should not be 
assumed, however, that school corporations are never 
liable for the negligent acts of their officers or em- 
ployees. There is a growing tendency to modify the 
common-law principle of nonliability by the enactment 
of statutes specifically বাদক school districts liable 

certain classes of accidents. 
exemption from liability which. applies to gOv- 
ernment agencies in the case of negligence does not 
always extend to cases of active misconduct, such as 
trespass or the maintenance of a nuisance. In a num- 
:hool boards have been held liable 


ied, some of them holding that a school district can- 


4 ): jtted by 
held liable for any kind of tort committed 

EE In the latter kind of decision it is reasoned 
that school boards are not authorized to commit a tort, 
and that, if they do 50, 
also commonly said in 
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negligence of their employces. In sch cases the 
Principle of respondant superior has no application. 
When school officers contract with respect to mat- 
ters relating to the administration of the schools, it is 
to be presumed that they intend to bind the district 
and not themselves. ‘This presumption can be over- 
come only by circumstances which clearly establish an 
intention to the contrary. Hence the rule is well estab- 
ished that school officers will not be beld personally 
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in only a few cases. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the state possesses authority to require all 
pupils to pursue those studies essential to good citizen- 
ship. In the absence of express statutory authority, 
however, there is some conflict among the courts as to 
Whether a school board may require a pupil to pursue 
a particular subject against the wishes of his parents. 
According to the weight of authority a parent may 
make a reasonable selection of studies for his child to 
pursue from such studies as are taught in the school. 
No selection is reasonable, however, which interferes 
with the discipline or well-being of the school or which 
interferes with the rights of other pupils. 

It is well established that a board of education may 
discipline a pupil to the point of suspension or expul- 
sion for disobedience of reasonable rules and regula- 
tions. The rules, however, must be reasonable and 
within the jurisdiction of the board to make. Some 
idea of what the courts will regard as reasonable rules 
may be had from a consideration of the instances in 
which the authority of school boards to suspend or 
expel pupils has been upheld. Boards of education 
have been sustained in suspending or expelling pupils 
for the violation of the following rules: a rule pro- 
hibiting pupils from leaving school during the noon 
recess without permission; a rule prohibiting pupils 
from attending moving-picture shows except on Friday 
nights and on Saturdays; a rule requiring all pupils to 
study music; and a rule prohibiting the use of face 
paint and cosmetics. ‘The following rules, on the other 
hand, have been declared unreasonable: a rule requir- 
ing pupils to pay for school property which they have 
accidentally or carelessly destroyed; a rule requiring 
pupils to remain in their homes and study between 
Seven and nine 0’clock in the evening; a rule requiring 
pupils to participate in social dancing as a part of the 
curriculum; and a rule prohibiting married persons 
otherwise eligible from attending school. 

‘The authority of school officials or teachers to sus- 
pend or expel a pupil does not depend upon the pupil’s 
having violated a definite rule or regulation. There 
are certain obligations on the part of the pupil which 
are inherent in any proper school system and which 
may be enforced without the adoption in advance of 
any rules upon the subject. It is well established, 
moreover, that a teacher may temporarily suspend a 
pupil from school for any offense which impairs the 
discipline and interferes with the orderly conduct of 
the school. ‘The teacher’s judgment is, however, sub- 
ject to final approval by the school authorities. 

Where a pupil has been illegally excluded from 
school, a writ of mandamus will lie to compel the 
Proper authorities to admit the pupil to school; where 
an attempt is being made to enforce an unreasonable 
rule, the enforcement of the rule may be restrained by 
injunction. A pupil who has been arbitrarily and 
maliciously excluded from school has a right of action 
for damages against the school-board members per- 
sonally. ‘There can be no recovery, however, unless 
it can be shown that the school-board members acted 
maliciously; for mere mistakes in judgment in expelling 
pupils there is no liability. Similarly a teacher who 
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expels a pupil for violating an unreasonable rule will 
not be held in damages in the absence of a showing of 


malice. NEWTON EDWARDS 
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SCHOOL PLANT. Six summaries of research in 
this area have appeared in the Review of Educational 
Research (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 12a). The bibliographies 
accompanying these six summaries include more than 
3000 references. In the bibliographies on school build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment by Smith and Chamber- 
lain (104), Smith and Noffsinger (107, 108, 109), and 
Smith and Moore (105, 106), there are more than 7000 
references to publications dated prior to 1937. Un- 
fortunately most of these writings either are based upon 
opinion and current practice or deal with small isolated 
areas in this vast field. 

In the bibliography accompanying the present sum- 
mary an attempt has been made to limit the references 
to the more significant ones. In areas where actual 
research studies have not been made, some studies of 
a status character which might be useful to school 
administrators are included. 

The materials which follow are classified under the 
following fifteen headings: at 

I. FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 1099 

Il. TECHNIQUES FOR DETERMINING HOUSING 


REQUIREMENTS 02 
I. ScHootL SITES il 3 
IV. ScHooL EQUIPMENT 10 
V. ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 1104 
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VIL. ScHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


VIL. SCHOOL LIGHTING 1106 
VIL. HEATING AND VENTILATING 1109 
IX. SCHOOL SANITATION Hit 
X. OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 112 
XI. REPAIRS AND UPKEEP OF THE SCHOOL 
PLANT 114 
XIl. RATING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 114 
XII. UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 1115 
XIV. SCHOOL-PLANT INSURANCE 1117 
XV. NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE SCHOOL-PLANT 
FIELD 1118 


I. Financial aspects of the school plant. Many per- 
sons whose chief interest lies in curriculum, achieve- 
ment, individual differences, and other aspects of in- 
struction believe that money raised for buildings and 
money paid for instruction come from different 
sources. Such is not the case. Thousands of teachers 
had their salaries reduced during the 1930's so that 
money could be transferred from the teachers’ fund to 
pay maturing bonds and interest. Hundreds of school 
systems all over the country had their educational pro- 
grams sharply curtailed during that period because of 
the heavy debt requirements which had prior claim on 
school revenues. It was not uncommon to find systems 
in which one third to one half of the money available 
for school purposes was devoted to bond and interest 
payments. The resumption of school construction now 
getting under way may set the stage for a repetition of 
these circumstances and their regrettable impact upon 
instruction. The possible force of this impact is indi- 
cated by the fact that the National Resources Planning 
Board in 1943 concluded that probably “half of the 
school children below college grade are now housed in 
schoo] buildings that are either obsolete or poorly lo- 
cated” (86: 71), and that expenditures of about $1.3 
billion at 1940 prices would be required annually to 
eliminate these deficiencies over a 10-year period 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND CAPITAL OUTLAY EXPENDITURES 
FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1942 


PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES 
SCHOOL TOTAL SPENT FOR 
YEAR EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL CAPITAL 
ENDING EXPENDITURES * OUTLAY he 
1920 $ 1,036,151,209  $ 153,542,852 
1922 1,580,671,296 305,940,96 ee 
1924 1:820,743,936 388.469.143.213 
1926 2:020,812,685 411,037,174 248 
1928 2:180,558,660 382,996,151 116 
1930 2,306,965,557 370,877,969 it 
1932 2'161.170,060 2109962602 98 
1934 1.711,843,278 59,276,55 3 
1936 1961,103,765 171,321,674 8 
1938 2:233,110,054 238,853,4 107 
1940 2:330.681,788 257973601 ILC 
1942 2'322,697,688 137,552,326 
Totals §23,666,509,976  $3,088,838,173 4 
1 This column includes current expenses, caPite ds and 


and interest payments but excludes payment! 
Short-term loans. 
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(86: 73). It follows that reduction in building costs re- 
sulting from better planning means more money for 
instruction; the converse is equally true. 

The costs for these purposes as they relate to the 
total cost of public secondary and elementary xchools 
in the United States are clearly shown in the accom- 
panying table, which gives that information by alter- 
nate years from 1920 through 1942 (115). 

Obviously the original capital outlay for lands, 
buildings, and equipment, large as it is, does not cover 
the full cost of providing the plant for the public 
schools of the nation. In addition to the original cost 
there are the interest charges, which in 1942 amounted 
to $108,781,446, and the cost of operation and main. 
tenance. For alternate years in the period 1930-42, 
inclusive, as reported in the Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
cation, school-plant expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States were dis- 
tributed as follows (115): 


PER CENT 
Capital outlay 9.6 
Interest on bonds 6.0 
Operation of plant 8.0 
Maintenance of plant 3.2 
Total 26.8 


This total of 26.8 per cent represents an average 
annual expenditure of $593,000,000 during a period of 
relatively low expenditures for capital outlay. In addi- 
tion, there were certain other related plant costs for 
|) insurance and rent. 

Costs of school-building construction, like those of 
other types of construction, have climbed sharply in 
recent years. Boeckh’s indexes for December 1947 
for brick and concrete apartments, hotels, and office 
buildings (the classification most applicable to school 
buildings) ranged from 163.5 in Birmingham to 219.8 
in New York with 1926-29 as the base period (19). 

Coons and Essex (27) analyzed construction costs of 
124 buildings and found 17.9 per cent devoted to gen- 
eral construction, 12.3 per cent to heating and ventilat- 


determining the over-all a 
trict Or a larger area. While the enrollment predictions, 
the projections of population distribution, and other 
factors studied in such surveys do not lend them- 
selves to forecasting with great accuracy, such Studies 
ble general guidance and help to minimize 


ish valua k 
EERE of errors in location, Size, and general char- 


acter of new plant construction. 
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In the determination of new housing requirements, 
increasing attention is being given to a detailed ana- 
lysis of the educational program of the school, to plan- 
ning for community use of the school building, and 
to staff and community participation in plant plan- 
ning. 

Tf one assumes that a school building is to be erected 
to house a given number of children, the specific facili- 
ties needed to offer the approved educational program 
of these children must be determined. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. In elementary schools the 
determination of housing requirements is much sim- 
plified, because the pupils commonly remain in the 
same room for all of their instruction with the excep- 
tion of physical education and possibly a few other 
special subjects. Under these circumstances, the prob- 
lem of determining the number of classrooms required 
is primarily one of dividing the total number of pupils 
by the number to be accommodated in each classroom 
and of adding to that quotient the number of special 
rooms required for the educational program. In this 
calculation the chief variable is the number of chil- 
dren to be accommodated in each room. In elementary 
Schools this number generally approximates class size. 
Considerable research on the effect of class size on 
instruction has been done. (See CLASS SIZE.) It is suf- 
ficient here to say that in most cities from 25 to 35 
pupils are expected to be accommodated in each class- 
room. Where an elementary school operates on the 
departmental plan, the problem is essentially the same 
because either the teachers or the class groups move 
and the number of pupils to be accommodated in each 
room remains the same as under the other plan. 

HiGH SCHOOLS. In junior and senior high schools 
the determination of housing requirements is entirely 
different because of the broader program with its 
elective and vocational subjects. The scope and 
nature of the high-school program varies widely not 
only among different cities but also among schools 
within a school district. For these reasons more at- 
tention has been given to research in devising methods 
of determining the housing requirements for a given 
educational program. Three major studies have been 
reported. 

Anderson (13) studied the teaching programs of 27 
junior high schools ranging in enrollment from 359 
to 1800. On the basis of his data he developed two 
formulas: one for determining the number of rooms 
and one for ascertaining the average capacity of the 
TOOMmS. In the latter formula he differentiated between 
regular classrooms, i.e. rooms which may be used 
interchangeably for academic subjects, such as mathe- 
matics, English, Latin, and social studies, and special 
rooms— those equipped for a particular purpose, such 
as shops, laboratories, or home-economics rooms. 

‘The formula for determining the room requirements 
to accommodate a given educational program is as 
follows (7: 40): 


tne = Pupil periods per week in subject 
rooms number of 
average size ¢ periods x (1-5) 


per week 
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The values of 5S vary with the type of room and size 
of school: 


SMALL MEDIUM — LARGE 

SCHOOL SCHOOL  sSCHoot 
Regular classrooms 0 0 0 
Special rooms 12 .08 05 


In determining the number of regular classrooms, 
the number of pupil periods may be added for sub- 
jects having the same average size of class and the 
same number of periods per week, or the formula 
may be applied separately to the subjects and the re- 
Sults added. Each type of special room, however, 
must be calculated individually, and the results can- 
not be added because such rooms cannot be used 
interchangeably, 

The second formula is to be used in ascertaining 
the average capacity of both regular and special class- 
TOOms. 


SMALL SCHOOLS (500 Pupils) 


Average capacity of average size of class 


regular classrooms Ei 1.00 = .20 
Average capacity of Average size of class 
special rooms 1.00 = .20 


MEDIUM SCHOOLS (1000 Pupils) 


Average capacity of average size of class 


classrooms 1.00 — .07 
Average capacity of © = © _Average size of class 
special rooms রি 1.00 — .16 


LARGE SCHOOLS (1500 Pupils) 


Average capacity of ৰ 


average size of class 
ECE et 
classrooms 


1.00 — .04 


average size of class 
1.00 — .10 


Average capacity of 
special rooms 


A procedure quite similar to that used by Anderson 
is found in the Packer study (91). The chief difference 
between the two is that the Anderson formula is based 
on the number of pupil periods per week while the 
Packer formula is based on the daily schedule. This 
difference is significant only in subjects not having 
daily recitations. The formula thus developed in this 
study is (91: 40): 


Registered num- Average num- 


ber of students X ber of periods 
in subject daily _ Number 
Average size of Number of of rooms 
class X periods in 
school day 


The Packer study also provides allowances for pro" 
gram making. In schools enrolling over 1000 pupils, 
this allowance is 5 per cent; in those enrolling 04 
1000, 8.8 per cent; and in schools enrolling 150 to te 
pupils, 14.7 per cent. If, for example, the fOUY 
showed 40 rooms needed for a school enrolling 12 
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pupils, then 5 per cent of 40, or two rooms, would be 
added to the total room requirement to allow for 
program making. Like the Anderson study this one 
differentiates in the same manner between regular and 
special classrooms. 

The data for Wilson's study (117, 118) were ob- 
tained from 345 high schools in New York State hav- 
ing enrollments of from 50 to 400. From these data 
and the secondary-school program offered in the small 
high schools of the state, certain formulas were devel- 
oped on the basis of the following assumptions: 

“First, it was assumed that all special recitation 
rooms in a high school, with the possible exception of 
the boys’ vocational-arts rooms, could be so equipped 
as to be usable for certain types of nonspecial recita- 
tions when not in use for the special recitations for 
which they were set up. 

“Second, it was assumed that in a small high school 
it is neither economically sound nor educationally 
necessary that all the recitations of a given subject, 
such as English or mathematics, be taught in a room 
set apart for that subject alone, but that with proper 
equipment such nonspecial classes may be taught in- 
terchangeably in rooms best fitted to the size of the 
class reciting.” 

In the author’s explanation of his findings and their 
application to the planning of high-school buildings in 
New York State, he uses the terms “interchangeable” 
stations and “special” stations. The first applies to 
rooms designed specifically to accommodate nonspecial 
classes, such as English, mathematics, and social stud- 
ies, while the second refers to rooms designed for 
special classes, such as homemaking, agriculture, 
science, typing, and art. The following is quoted 
from his explanation of the application of the formula 
(118): 

“1. High-school enrollment is so closely related to 
the number of daily classes and daily interchangeable 
classes to be expected that the number of daily inter- 
changeable recitations approximates very closely the 
formula: fl 


_ Daily Interchangeable 


Enrollment tc 
HEE: IT Recitations 


8 

“2. The number of interchangeable stations needed 

for a given enrollment can be determined by dividing 

the number of daily interchangeable recitations by the 
number of daily recitation periods, or 


+12 


Daily Interchangeable 
Interchangeable _ Recitations 
Teacher Stations = ™ Daily Periods 
or 
Enrollment + {2 
Interchangeable ToS 
Teacher Stations — Daily Periods 


A school of 240 pupils operating on 2 six-period day 
Would require 
240 


সহ "+12 Le 
g ৰ = #2 = 1 Interchangeable Stations: 


101 
"3. Due to the wide variation of class sizes in inter. 


vided in the study hall and library, to be as follows: 
of 


For an enrollment of 89 to 145, ¥ of the enroll- 
ment 

For an enrollment of 146 to 200, 4 of the enroll- 
ment 

For an enrollment of 201 to 400, ¥ of the enroll- 
ment." 


high schools of 400 to 3000 enrollment. 

Although there have been a few other studies in 
this area, most of them have been devoted to an 
analysis of floor plans, space allotments, requirements 
for certain specialized subjects, and to some extent 
utilization of present buildings. 

See also RURAL EDUCATION—IV. SMALL ScHooL 
SYSTEMS. 

PERCENTAGE OF FLOOR SPACE USED FOR INSTRUC- 
TION. One of the epoch-making studies in the school- 
building field was that of the Committee on School- 
house Planning of the National Education Associa- 
tion (83). This committee made a detailed study of 
the distribution of floor space according to use in $0 
school buildings located in 24 different states. Thirty- 
five of these were elementary-school buildings, 6 were 
junior-high-school buildings, and 39 were high schools 
including consolidated schools. The following ratios 
were reported and have been widely used as criteria 
of the proper distribution of floor space: (a) instruc- 
tion, not less than 50 per cent of the floor space; (b) 
administration, not more than 16 per cent; (c) stairs 
and corridors, not more than 20 per cent; (d) walls 
and partitions, not more than 10 per cent; (e) flues 
and ducts, not more than 3 per cent; (fh) accessories, 
not more than 1 per cent. The committee studied 
other aspects of school buildings, but the above find- 
ings have been the most significant in terms of their 
influence on subsequent school building. 

Barrows (15) reported a detailed analysis from a 

approach of 74 elementary-school buildings 
located in 74 cities in 40 different states. All but 3 
of these buildings had been erected since 1925. The 
analysis shows type of organization for which built, 
size of site, floor-plan arrangements, types of facilities 
provided, the percentage of total floor area devoted to 
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instruction, building capacities, building utilization, 
and a number of other aspects. It was found, for 
example, that in three fourths of the buildings more 
than 50 per cent of the total floor area was used for 
instructional purposes while in one fourth more than 
60 per cent of the floor area was used for this purpose. 

Ill. School sites. Because of the limited research 
in this area certain materials based on current practice 
and judgment are included in this section. 

SIZE AND LOCATION. General principles on which 
the size and location of school sites should be deter- 
mined have been formulated by Dudley (29). For 
example, a site should be adequate in size for: “(a) 
the building and future additions thereto; (b) the re- 
moval of the building from the noise and dust of sur- 
rounding highways; (c) the proper setting of the 
building; (d) outdoor games and physical education of 
children, both during and after school; (e) landscap- 
ing of the playgrounds; (f) outdoor Eames and recrea- 
tion of adults where provision for this educational 
activity is maintained in connection with the school 
Plants; (2) school gardens, if desired.” 

The interpretation of such general principles or 
criteria in terms of quantitative standards is still 
largely a matter of Opinion, and the best available 
standards are probably those afforded by committee 
reports and recommendations of authorities. In the 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education there is this statement regarding 
the size of school sites (82: 9): “There is abundant evi- 
dence from experience to prove that no high-school 
site should be less than 3 acres for the most modest 
building. Of this space 2 acres are necessary for 
physical education. Five acres is the minimum for a 
school of 500 pupils. Nothing short of a 10-acre site 
will suffice for large schools. ‘And even the school of 
500 pupils requires this larger site if it is to include a 
general athletic field with accommodations for specta- 
tors. A 12- to 15-acre site is always desirable.” 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
proposes for elementary schools a site of 5 acres plus 
one acre for each 100 pupils of ultimate enrollment, 
and for secondary schools 10 acres plus an additional 
acre per 100 pupils of ultimate enrollment. Thus, an 
elementary school of 500 pupils should have a site of 
10 acres, while a secondary school of the same size 
should have a 15-acre site (79: 42). 

Another illustration of such recommendations is 
given in the accompanying table from Holy and 


Arnold (60: 2). 
DESIRABLE MINIMUM AREAS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


AREA IN ACRES 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————_——_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 


ULTIMATE 

NUMBER Senior Junior 

OF PUPILS High Hii TRE 

Schools Schools 

500 or less 6 5 3 
501 to 1000 8 6 i$ 
1001 to 1500 12 10 8 
Over 1500 15 12 10 
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Engelhardt, Hegel, and Womrath (33) developed a 
technique of using index numbers to measure density 
of population. The information thus obtained is used 
to ascertain the proper location of school sites to serve 
a particular area. The procedures thus developed 
were utilized in locating new school sites in Minnea- 
polis. 

Procedures used in site selections in Cincinnati illus- 
trate the application of community-accepted site 
criteria. The administrative staff analyzes potential 
sites and makes site recommendations to the board in 
terms of these criteria. Detailed analysis sheets and 
report forms are keyed to the officially adopted 
criteria (54). 

Although the location of school sites should be an 
integral part of city planning, a study by Holy (57) 
showed that this is seldom the case. For example, of 
100 city plans containing a total of 8370 pages which 
he analyzed, only 3 per cent discussed schools as a 
factor in city planning. A similar analysis of 65 
school-building surveys containing a total of 4188 
pages disclosed only 3%2 pages, or approximately 0.1 
per cent of the total, devoted to a discussion of city 
Planning and zoning in relation to school-building 
planning. In this study the author lists types of in- 
formation which city-planning commissions should 
Supply to boards of education and information which 
boards of education should supply to city-planning 
commissions. Undoubtedly there is urgent need for 
closer relationship between those responsible for city 
planning and those charged with the responsibility of 
school-building planning. 

METHOD OF PURCHASING. The three most common 
methods of purchasing school sites are: (a) direct 
purchase from the owner by the board of education; 
(b) purchase from the owner by a third party repre- 
senting the board of education; (c) acquisition by 
condemnation proceedings. The chief disadvantage 
of direct purchase is that the price asked for property 
generally, advances sharply when wanted for public 
uses. The second method seeks to offset that inclina- 
tion by having a third party negotiate the trans- 
action. This method of acquiring sites, used by the 
St. Louis Board of Education for many years, has 
been found very satisfactory. The third method uses 
the right of eminent domain whereby private property 
may be acquired for public use through court action. 
The Board of Education of the city of Chicago ac- 
quires all its school sites by this method. f 

Hart (50) has reported on how this plan works. © 
41 sites for which the Board paid $4,538,572, 
value fixed by the court and paid by the Board bl 
Education was only 105 per cent of the apprais 
Value. In the survey of the Chicago schools it was 
recommended that this method of acquiring sites be 
continued. The chief disadvantage of this plan, Et 
ticularly in small communities, is that there is a 5 
deal of public sympathy for any person Whose Hy 
erty is being forcibly taken from him even if he El 
have no valid reason for not permitting it to be us 
for public purposes. 
lh SSS With the trend toward larger school 
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sites, there has been more emphasis on landscaping. 
However, that the importance of making school sites 
places of beauty was long ago recognized is seen in 
the following quotation taken from a report of a citi- 
zen's committee appointed to ascertain the probable 
cost of a site and schoolhouse in Columbus, Ohio 
(71: 540). 

“Should we not then feel as much solicitude to 
render the buildings which are intended for the educa- 
tion of our children worthy of a place amongst the 
public edifices toward which we might point with 
pride? Is not this matter of more deep and vital inter- 
est than any other which can possibly command our 
attention? Does not the earthly prosperity as well as 
the eternal welfare of our children depend wholly 
upon their education? It is important, then, to elevate 
the standards of morals for the rising generation; to 
instill into their minds a love for the chaste and beauti- 
ful. Let us then begin by cultivating a taste for such 
things in early youth. Give them the planting of trees, 
and the cultivation of shrubs, of flowers, in a school- 
house yard. Set before them forms of classical 
beauty.” (Report submitted on September 11, 1838.) 

Underhill (113) set up standards for school beau- 
tification and a score card similar to the ones used to 
rate buildings. The relative weighting of the numer- 
ous items used is based on the judgment of school 
superintendents and others who are interested. This 
study also gives the cost of landscaping the sites of 
eleven Detroit school buildings, all erected in 1928. 
The proportion which that cost was of the total con- 
tract price ranges from .6 per cent to 2 per cent, with 
an average expenditure for this purpose of about 1 per 
cent of the contract price. 2 

One of the most extensive projects in school beauti- 
fication is that undertaken by the Julius 
Fund in the South. The trustees of this fund, from 
which about five thousand rural schools in the South 
have been built, authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee on school-plant rehabilitation. Smith (80: 72) 
reported in some detail on the work of this 
In order to stimulate school beautification, a bulletin 
entitled “Suggestions for Improving and Beautifying 
School Plants” (112) was published by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund in 1936. This bulletin, which bas 
had a circulation of more than a quarter of a million, 
gives a number of suggestions on school sites, water 
supply, exterior and interior repairs, and painting. 

Although the purpose of landscaping 1S ন্‌ 
regarded as the development of students’ appreciation 
of beauty, there is some evid 
nomic value as well. Some Years £59 ER 
writers had opportunity to check the a7 
breakage in public-school buildings 
The city which maintained 


eis developed, lesser the like- 
lihood of willful destruction and defacem Abs 

SURFACING AND CARE OF PLAYGROUNDS. fF Eo 
lem of finding a means of surfacing P 
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which will meet all requirements has not been solved. 
Ahlienburg (2), who made a study of play tacilitios in 
71 elementary schools in 71 cities, concluded that “de 
spite the great amount of studying that bas been done 
On this problem, there does not seem to be any stand 
ard followed for surfacing play areas in the schools 
that were examined in this study, and it would seem 
that surfacing of playgrounds has been more of less 


The first type named was because it had 
gone beyond the experimental stage (101). 
ATHLETIC FIELDS. LaMar (69) discussed 


practices. 
search has been done. 

IV. School equipment. The general 
equipment” is frequently interpreted 
only equipment but apparatus and supplies as well. A 
more appropriate definition, however, limits equip- 
ment to fixed and movable furnishings having a nor 
mal life of more than two years. Supplies are defined 
as items in school use which are either used up imme- 


as supplies, such as Maps, charts, and laboratory mate- 
rials. In this discussion the term “equipment” will be 
“sed in accordance with the above definition, For a 
Simmary of research on school supplies see BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 

In four issues of the Review of Educational Re- 


search (8, 9, 10, 11) there have been chapters devoted 


4 হা 
field, much that has been written is based on 
fiel: “nd current practice rather than on research 


SEATING. On the basis of experimental work at the 
University of Chicago and measurements in the 
schools of Des Moines, Cleveland, and Philadelphia, 
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Bennett (18) prepared one of the most important con- 
tributions to school seating, including certain stand- 
ards for seating in elementary and secondary schools. 
In a school-building Survey Holy (58) applied these 
standards to the seating in the Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, schools. Detailed information was obtained on 
10,524 pupils in the schools. The following condi- 
tions were found (58: 160): 

“Seats were reported too high for: (a) 84 per cent 
of kindergarten chairs, (b) 56 Per cent of elementary- 
school desks, (c) 48 Per cent of junior-high-school 
desks, (d) 74 per cent of senior-high-school desks, (e) 
77 per cent of senior-high-school chairs, and (f) 97 
Per cent of junior-high-school chairs. 

“Desks were reported too high for 87 per cent of 
the elementary pupils as seated, even though 56 per 
cent of their seats were already too high. 

“Seats are too deep (front edge to back Support) in 
about 30 per cent of school desks and practically all 
chairs. f 

“Seats are spaced Correctly to 77 per cent of the 
desks, too close to 14 Per cent, and too far from 
9 per cent. 

“Few desks and practically no chairs provide lum- 
bar back Support which is essential to 00d posture. 


the upper-grade girls than in any other group.” 
Within recent Years there has been considerable 
Controversy on which is the better type of classroom 
seating—fixed or movable desks. A check on the 
cost of upkeep of fixed and movable seats arising out 
Of that Controversy in the St. Louis schools disclosed 
that the cost of fixed seating was much less. This 
question, however, cannot be answered categorically 
because which is the better type depends entirely upon 


front of him, then fixed seating is more Satisfactory. 
If recitations are informal, with small groups of stu- 


the trend is definitely toward movable seats Which, as 
already stated, Live a greater flexibility to the teach- 


CHALKBOARDS. Schmidt on the basis of a study of 
the blackboard writing of 1449 Pupils in 94 classrooms 
recommended that blackboards for grades 1 to 3 be 
28” above the floor; for grades 4 and 5, 32” above the 
floor; and for grades 6 to 8, 36” above the floor. A 
width of 36” was recommended for all rooms, al- 


though it was his Judgment that 30” would Probably 
suffice in most cases in the first three grades (97). 

THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA. The most extensive pub- 
lication dealing with the schoo! Cafeteria is The School 
Cafeteria by Bryan (21). Chapter IX deals With cafe- 
teria furnishings and equipment, discussing at Jength 
Such topics as location, size and shape, the Kitchen 
and its equipment, refrigeration, floors, walls, lighting, 
and ventilation. There is also included a list of SUug- 
gested kitchen equipment with some cost figures. The 
materials in the chapter, however, are based largely on 
judgment and Current practice and not on research 
findings. 

EQUIPMENT PURCHASING. Loomis (73), in one of 
the most extensive studies in equipment purchasing, 
developed a procedure of estimating school-equipment 
costs, using the criteria of reliability, adequacy, flex- 
ibility, and simplicity. The method developed is based 
On 1925 price lists for each major item of equipment, 
distributed at three levels, the median and the quar- 
tiles. With these base Prices, estimates for subsequent 
Years can be ascertained by general corrections for 
changes in price levels. 

One of the important elements in equipment pur- 
chasing is that of specifications which, if carefully 
drawn, insure competitive bids on a quality basis. 
Cheney (25) has brought together materials useful in 
the preparation of equipment specifications. In par- 
ticular he has pointed out the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent method of purchasing science-laboratory furniture 
and other types of equipment. A Committee of the 
American Council on Education, in cooperation with 
the National Bureau of Standards and the Interstate 
School Building Service, developed detailed specifica- 
tions for folding chairs. Numerous tests and measure- 
ments were made of 92 Sample chairs and standards 
set up in terms of durability and safety (6). Similar 
specifications were established for chair desks (5). 

In this area, as in many others, a great amount of 
carefully planned and integrated research is needed. 
Expenditures for equipment amount to 10 to 15 per 
cent of the cost of school buildings. Johnson (68) 
estimated a total expenditure for furniture and equip- 
ment of $47,000,000 in 1937-38, which he considered 
An average year. Because of the large expenditures 
for equipment and the importance of equipment in 
the instructional Program, extensive research with ref- 
erence to quality and design is needed. 

V. Architectural services. In the introductory 
Statement (page 1098) it was noted that, in areas 
Where no Significant research has been conducted, 
other materials believed to be of use to school admin- 
istrators and others responsible for the school plant 
Would be included. This statement is particularly 
applicable to this section on architectural services. 

PLANS FOR SECURING ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE. In 
an article by Reeder (94) there is a résumé of five 
general plans by which architectural services are se- 
cured by boards of education. 

1. A separate architect is selected by the board of 
education for each building. This is the most common 
type of arrangement. 
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2. A supervising architect is employed by the board 
of education to have general supervision of the archi- 
tects assigned to individual projects. Asan example of 
the distribution of the fee under this arrangement, the 
plan followed in a school-building program at Atlanta, 
Georgia, is cited. In that city the 6 per cent cost of 
architectural service was distributed as follows: 4.5 
per cent to the project architect; 1 per cent to the 
supervising architect; 0.5 per cent to the school-hous- 
ing and school-program consultants. 

3. The supervision of construction is assigned to a 
supervising architect, and the project architects are re- 
lieved of all responsibility for this phase of the work. 
Under this plan 4 per cent out of the 6 per cent fee 
is allowed for designing plans and preparing specifica- 
tions, and the remaining 2 per cent for supervision of 
construction. 

4. A complete school-building organization may be 
maintained by the board of education. Under this 
plan all members of the staff are employees of the 
board of education. This plan is now in effect in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and a number of other 
large cities. 

5. The associated-architects plan is one whereby the 
board of education enters into an agreement with the 
local architects who organize as an association. The 
association then selects the architect who is to be re- 


the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University has an inquiry form which it makes avail- 


able to school districts desiring to use it. 


the percentage basis, and the second is for &n Sid 
ment on the fee-plus-cost basis. These forms may 
obtained from the American le of Architects, 
Washington, D.C., at five cents each. h 
has also developed a rather detailed code oY 
which indicates the type of relationshi 
of the Institute expect to est 
Copies of this code may also be O(a! 
Institute. 3 by 
Hosler (63) analyzed vate a 
a 


(34) has dealt with the kinds of a | e 
architects in carrying through 2 firms, askin! 
addressed an inquiry to 16 architectural il 


« better CO! 


Because of 


concerned 


{ 
' 


Byrne's Check List Materials for Public School Build- 
ing Specifications (22) will be {ound useful. 
VL  School-building construction. In the 1935 


applicable to the topic. No significant studies have 
since appeared. 

The American Institute of Architects classifies build- 
ings into the following five groups according to type of 
construction: 

Type A—A building constructed entirely of fire-re- 
sistive materials, including its roof, windows, doors, 
floors, and finish. 


finish, wood or composition floor surface, and wood 
roof construction over fire-resistive ceiling. 

‘Type C—A building with masonry Walls, fire-re- 
sistive corridors and stairways, but with ordinary 
construction otherwise, i.e. combustible-floor, parti- 
tions, roofs, and finish. 

Type D—A building with masonry walls, but other- 
wise ordinary Or joist construction and wood finish. 

Type E—A frame building constructed with wood 
above foundation, with or without slate or other semi- 
fireproof material on roof. 

THe most expensive type of construction is the A 


“group, according to this classification, while the least 


expensive is the E group. The argument has fre- 
quently been made that, when costs of operation and 
maintenance are considered over the lifetime of a 
building, types A and B are most economical. Un- 
fortunately adequate information is not available to 


pointed out that buildings of more recent design are 
instructed and therefore cost less for main- 


tenance than the earlier buildings. 
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PERFORMANCE TESTS FOR BUILDING MATERIALS. 
The Bureau of Standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has done considerable testing of 
building materials. For example, in the lists of pub- 
lications of this Bureau for the period 1901-31, there 
appear such titles as these: Tests of Heavily Rein- 
forced Concrete Slab Beams, Loading Test of Hollow 
Tile for Reinforced Concrete Floor, Tests of Hollow 
Building Tiles, Recommended Minimum Require- 
ments for Fire Resistance in Buildings, and Architec- 
tural Acoustics (114). 

As an example of the type of investigation done by 
the Bureau of Standards, a test of floor coverings for 
post-office workrooms is briefly reviewed here (32). 
‘This test Was carried out on a 45-foot square slab of 
Concrete by running two post-office platform trucks 
arranged in tandem for a total of 60,000 circuits. One 
truck was loaded to 1500 pounds with sand while the 
other carried the driving motor and trolleys and 
enough additional load to make 1000 pounds. The 
separate driving wheel was four inches in diameter 
and was shod with eight wooden blocks, each of 
Which carried a wearing surface of leather, the ar- 
rangement being such as to produce a bumping and 
slipping action between the wheel and the track. At 
the end of 60,000 circuits, extending over a period of 
three months, careful measurements were made to de- 
termine the amount of wear on the different types of 
flooring materials used. The table Showing the 
amount of wear, expressed in thirty-seconds of an 


inch for each of the 20 types of floor covering used, 
follows: 


WEAR OF VARIOUS FLOORING MATERIALS AFTER 
60,000 TRUCK CYCLES 
————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—____—_—_—___________ 
WEAR 
(THIRTY-SECONDS 
OF AN INCH) 


MATERIAL 


Plain concrete 

Concrete with abrasive aggregate 
Concrete surfaced with 1:3 mortar 
Concrete with liquid hardener 
Concrete with metallic hardener 
Asphalt blocks 

Asphalt plank 

End-grain southern yellow pine 
End-grain Douglas fir 
Quartersawed red oak 
Edge-grain maple 

Maple unit blocks 

Maple strips, 4-coat finish 
Maple strips, 2-coat finish 
Maple strips, linseed-oil finish 
Magnesite with hardwood fiber 
Plain magnesite 

Linoleum 

Rubber sheet * 

Rubber tile 


=এতco০ocococ—৯—৯ত—_———  ——_ 
1 The sheet-rubber flooring was subjected to only 46,985 
truck cycles (32: 570). 
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It is suggested that persons interested in particular 
types of testing, to ascertain either whether such tests 
have been carried out or to discover the conditions 
under which they might be undertaken, write directly 
to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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In addition to the work done by this Bureau, manu- 
facturers have also done much performance testing 
with their own products. These results are generally 
incorporated in their advertising materials. 

CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS In the preceding section 
reference was made to the work of the American In- 
stitute of Architects in the development of forms on 
contractual relations between owners, architects, con- 
tractors, and bonding companies. Forms for these as 
well as the ones for contractors may be secured at 
small cost from the Institute's office in Washington, 
D. C. Forms for advertising and bids may likewise 
be obtained from the same source. 

In general it may be said that contracts are of three 
types: oral, written, and implied. One of the most 
common causes for legal action in school-building 
Construction is nonperformance, which means, as the 
Word indicates, failure to do that which was agreed 
upon in the contract. The general rule for determin- 
ing the amount of damages recoverable for nonper- 
formance is that the amount shall be the equivalent 
of compensation for actual loss or injury suffered. In 
other words, damages resulting indirectly, such as not 
being able to open school at the appointed time, can- 
not be recovered. Surety bonds for the full and faith- 
ful performance of all provisions of any contract in 
school-building construction should always be re- 
quired. These should be for the full amount of the 
contract and should be written by responsible com- 
panies authorized to do business in the state rather 
than by individuals. 

Eifler and Hosler (31) developed a detailed check 
list of items that should be in the contract between a 
board of education and a building contractor. 

INFLUENCE OF PWA ON SCHOOL-BUILDING CoN- 
STRUCTION. Herber (53) made a careful study of this 
influence in New York State for the period 1933-36. 
He found that, in general, school buildings erected 
under the Public Works program cost slightly more 
but were better quality than those constructed without 
federal aid. The differences in cost were from 10 to 
15 per cent. 

VII. School lighting. In February, 1938 the 
American Standards Association approved a revision 
of the 1932 Standards of School Lighting (65). This 
revision was made under the joint sponsorship of the 
Tiluminating Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Architects, with the collaboration of a 
sectional committee representing thirteen other or- 
ganizations which included architects, engineers, eye- 
sight specialists, physicians, public-health officers, and 
research workers. The intensities in footcandles of 
this revision (American Recommended Practice of 
School Lighting) and those of the 1932 minimum 
standards are given on page 1107 (80: 18). 

The financial significance of this revision is shown 
by the estimates of additional costs involved in carry- 
ing out its provisions. In one city of 400,000 popula- 
tion careful estimates indicated that this revised light- 
ing code would increase the cost of school lighting by 
$50,000 a year. In New York City, according to an 
estimate of the chief of the electrical division of the 
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Classrooms, study halls, lecture 

rooms, and libraries 5 15 
Offices 5 15 
Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, 

art rooms, and rooms where 


fine detail work is to be done 8 25 
Shops and laboratories 5 15 
Gymnasiums 3 15 
Auditoriums, cafeterias, and 

other rooms in which people 

congregate for an extended 

pericd, but not for study 2 6 
Locker rooms, stairs, Corridors, 

and toilets 1 4 
Sight-saving rooms <৯ 30 


Board of Education’s Bureau of Construction and 
Maintenance, increased cost of artificial lighting in 
the public schools of that city would amount to one 
million dollars a year under the new code standards. 
It was also estimated that an additional expenditure of 
$1,500,000 would be entailed for wiring and for new 
bulbs and fixtures to carry the increased wattage. Jf 
one assumes that these estimates are representative of 
the country at large, the adoption of this new code 
would increase the lighting bill of the public schools 
about $15,000,000 a year. However, Halsey (81) 
estimated that the additional cost for current alone 
would be about $22,500,000. 

At the present time the American Standards Asso- 
ciation has before it a revision of the 1938 minimum 
standards which will further increase the levels of in- 
tensity. The latest revision, which is not yet generally 
available, has been summarized as follows (66: 94): 

“Minimum foot-candle levels are being recom- 
mended to establish a value of 30 (on desks and 
chalkboards) for classrooms, study halls, lecture 
rooms, art rooms, libraries, Shops, laboratories, and 
offices. Fifty foot-candles are indicated for rooms 
used for drafting, typing, and sewing; for. lly- 
seeing pupils; and for those requiring lip-reading. 
Twenty foot-candles are indicated for reception Tooms, 
gymnasiums, and swimming rooms; 10 for auditoriums 
(not for study), cafeterias, locker Tooms, wash- 
rooms, stairways, and corridors containing lockers; 
and 5 for open corridors and store! . These 
standards which are being recommended are inter 
preted as meaning ‘as of today,’ recognizing the possi- 
bility of further revision at a later date.” 

In a technical book entitled The Science of ee 
by Luckiesh and Moss (74), director and ES 
respectively of the General Electric Lighting Researc 
Laboratory at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘the 7p 
ment is made that there are only two cardinal E 
of illumination: Foot-candles for barely seeing te 
foot-candles for easiest seeing. The An is 
that for many visual tasks less a Aa kh 
necessary for barely seeing. e340 
have eal with ease of seeing, কী or indirectly, 
indicate that the level for easiest see! 2 
foot-candles even for the relatively easy task of read 


i te 
ing type of large size and contrast. For adequa 
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recommendations (74: 350y 

“50 to 100 {oot-candles for severe snd prolonged 
tasks, such as proofreading, difficult reading, etc. 

“20 to 50 foot-candjes for moderately critkal and 
a) tasks, such as clerical work, ordinary read 

g, tC. 

“10 to 20 foot-candles {or moderate and prolonged 
ordinary reading, etc." 

The upward revision of standards has made xbhool- 
house lighting one of the most controversial issues in 
the school-plant field. The National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, for example, at its 1937 
meeting unanimously passed this resolution (80: 13): 

“That the National Council on Schoolhouse Con 
struction withhold its approval of these recommended 
increases in the light intensities and that the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction recommend a 
further study to the end that scientifically conducted 
experiments and tests be carried on over a sufficient 
length of time to determine objectively what are the 
lowest intensities of properly distributed and diffused 
artificial light that can be used in the various parts of 
a schoolhouse to provide conditions for correct visual 
acuity and prevent deleterious effects on the cyes of 
the users of the schoolhouse." 

At its 1947 meeting, the Council expressed similar 
skepticism regarding the revised standards now under 
consideration. (Proceedings not yet published.) 

In a study of eye defects, Henderson and Rowell 
(52) stated that “twenty-three out of every one hun- 
hundred persons under twenty years of age have de- 
fective vision.” A series of studies (see 10: Ch. 4) 
showing the influence of adequate lighting on eye 

jon and school achievement have focused 
attention on school lighting. 

Examinations in over 4000 Texas classrooms re- 
vealed that 59 per cent of the Anglo-American chil- 
dren in the elementary schools had refractive eye 
defects or other conditions affecting or disturbing 
their visual sensation. The per cents ranged from 18 
in the first grade to $2 at the end of the elementary- 
school period. Thirty-nine per cent of the cases had 
Visual difficulties not related to refraction. Experi 
mental studies were conducted in a 21-classroom 
building. Redecoration of rooms to produce better 
distribution of natural light, rearrangement of seat- 
ing to reduce sky glare, and other simple adjustments 
to reduce the range of brightnesses within the room 
produced higher light intensities, absence of shadows 
on working surfaces, and a visual field free of glare. 
Re-examinations of the pupils at the end of six months 
revealed a 57.1 per cent reduction in refractive eye 
problems, a 90.1 per cent reduction in nonrefractive 
eye problems, a 44.5 per cent reduction in nutrition 
problems, and a 30.9 per cent reduction in the signs 
of chronic infection. In addition, the experimental 
group advanced 10.2 months on an educational 
achievement test in comparison with 6.8 months for 
the control group (47). 


BRIGHTNESS RATIO. In recent years there has been 
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considerable shift toward emphasis upon reducing the 
range of brightness within the visual field. The Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction recom- 
mends in this regard as follows (79: 62): “The 
brightness-difference in the peripheral field should not 
exceed 250 to 1 between the brightest and darkest 
surfaces as follows: 

“a. The brightness of any surface in this field should 
not be more than 50 times that of the task. (Task 
to brighter surfaces in peripheral field 1:50), and 

“‘b. The brightness of any surface in this field 
should not be less than one fifth of the task. (Task to 
darker surfaces in peripheral field 1:0.2.) 

“The brightness-difference in the surrounding field 
should not exceed 50 to 1 between the brightest and 
darkest surfaces as follows: 

“a. The brightness of any surface in this field should 
not be more than 10 times that of the task. (Task to 
brighter surfaces in surrounding field 1:10), and 

“‘b. The brightness of any surface in this field should 
not be less than one fifth that of the task. (Task to 
darker surfaces in surrounding field 1:0.2.)” 

The revised lighting standards now before the 
American Standards Association have been reported 
(66: 98) as proposing the following brightness ratios: 

“‘a. Between parts of the immediate central visual 
area, such as book and desk... ..... 3 to 1 

“hb. Between the task and the more remote parts 
in the general field of view, such as between book and 
ceiling, walls, or out-of-door objects . . .... 10 to 1 

“‘c. Between the luminaire, or the sky, if visible, and 
the ceiling or wall adjacent to it in the visual 
field. . . 20 to 1 

“d. In no case should the combination of these 
ratios be interpreted so as to permit more than a 30 
to 1 ratio of brightness in any normal field of view.” 

NATURAL LIGHTING. Although much of the con- 
troversy in this area centers around artificial lighting, 
schools depend on natural light for most of their 
classroom illumination. The important factors affect- 
ing natural lighting are weather conditions, architec- 
tural design, orientation, fenestration, color of walls 
and ceiling, window shades, seating arrangement, and 
types of building materials used. The amount of glass 
area in relation to floor area in classrooms is generally 
fixed by state law. Hopkinson (62) reports that 5 
states require glass to be provided in the exterior wall 
equal to 162% per cent of the floor area, 13 states re- 
quire 20 per cent, and 2 states require 25 per cent. 

The following is quoted from the account by Car- 
penter and Viles in the October 1938 Review of 
Educational Research (10: 403-04). The reference 
numbers have been changed to apply to the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article. 

“The amount of natural light available in the class- 
room may depend on weather conditions as outlined 
by Taylor (64: 154-71), architectural design, orienta- 
tion, fenestration, or the window blinds used. Tee- 
gen (64: 461-67) insisted that illuminating possi- 
bilities should be considered as new building plans 
are developed. Manning and White (64: 663-84) "gave 
several examples to show that the installation of reflect- 
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ing surfaces in light wells aided in providing adequate 
illumination in rooms facing these courts. Schmidt 
(80: 36-42) studied the effect of the use of glass blocks 
in exterior walls. He tested the illumination in class- 
rooms twenty-four feet wide with glass blocks extend- 
ing from a point eighteen inches from the floor line 
to near the ceiling. For a northeast room with a glass 
block area equal to 39 per cent of the floor area he 
reported illumination of from forty-seven to six and 
one half foot-candles. He reported some pupil dis- 
comfort from the light reflected upward into their 
eyes. He also found some evidence of eye strain from 
overillumination or from a lack of control on the 
sunny side of the building. Harrison and Fouilhoux 
(48) likewise questioned the value of glass brick in 
place of windows. 

“A majority of the classrooms receive their natural 
light through windows. The type of glass used and the 
location and design of the windows are therefore im- 
portant factors in illumination. Carpenter and Viles 
(80: 26-29) in a study made to check results obtained 
by Hamon and Taylor (46) found similar variations. 
Harrison and Fouilhoux (49) questioned the present 
standards calling for unilateral lighting. The same 
authors (48) also stated that with the variety of win- 
dow design and the types of glass available it is pos- 
sible to attain almost any condition of niatural lighting 
desired. Because of cost and the tendency to deterior- 
ate with age, they questioned the use of glass designed 
to permit the passage of ultra-violet rays. 

“Using a photometer, Higbie and Bull (64: 219-57) 
tested the light transmission of several types of sheet 
glass. They found a greater transmission when the 
smooth face of the glass was next to the light source. 
They also reported that dirt collection of prism glass 
caused a substantial decrease in light transmission. 
Woodside (64: 78-94) reported that obscuration and 
diffusion vary in different types and qualities of glass. 
Sherwood (64: 665-86) stated that ‘the advantages of 
continuous windows lie in superior distribution rather 
than maximum foot-candles.’ He also stated that, 
When window glare is not reduced, the occupants may 
draw the blinds or paint the glass. 

“Jn reporting an experiment on seating arrangement 
in classrooms, Herriott (55) stated that the amount of 
glare and cross shadows was reduced by diagonal seat- 
ing. He reported an increased illumination of about 
four foot-candles on the books of the pupils. Like- 
Wise Harrison and Fouilhoux (49) reported the elim- 
ination of shadows by a departure from the conven- 
tional arrangement of the seating. a 

“Proper fenestration, however, does not always in- 
sure adequate daylight illumination. Dark or heavy 
shades lacking proper adjustment may shut out much 
needed daylight. From the first of a series of studies 
on the use of window blinds, Carpenter and Viles (80: 
26-29) reported that, in a test made of fifteen different 
materials used and often recommended for schoolroom 
window shades, only five were sufficiently transparent 
to give on sunny days a foot-candle reading of fifteen 
or more on the inside row of desks. They also found 
in a twenty-one-foot-wide classroom, with glass area 
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equal to 18 per cent of the floor area, that duck shades 
on the sunny side of the building may, when fully 
drawn, reduce the illumination to four or five foot- 
candles on the inner row of desks. They reported that 
Venetian blinds seem to lower the light intensity when 
not in the direct rays of the sun.” 

Studies conducted at the University of Michigan on 
behalf of a manufacturer of glass block provide ex- 
tensive design data On brightnesses at different latitudes 
in a room constructed with a combination of clear 
glass and prismatic glass block designed to direct 
natural light toward the ceiling. The findings, as re- 
ported by Paul (92), indicate good light distribution 
and improved brightness ratios. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. Factors affecting artificial 
lighting are the number of outlets, type of installation 
(direct, semidirect, semi-indirect, and indirect), kinds 
of reflectors, color of walls and ceiling, and main- 
tenance of lighting equipment. Although direct light- 
ing, which consists of a suspended light bulb or bulbs 
without reflectors above, is generally regarded as un- 
satisfactory, it does draw from 80 to 100 per cent of 
the light downward and is therefore very effective for 
light concentration although poor for diffusion. This 
type is also easy to keep clean and is probably the 
cheapest type to operate. The advantage of the other 
types of installation is that they give diffusion rather 
than concentration. Sturrock (111) recommended a 
wattage increase of 30 per cent when indirect lighting 
is installed in place of direct lighting. Commercial 
interests, such as the General Electric Company, have 
devoted much time and money to the development of 
more satisfactory reflectors, globes, and bulbs. 

Within recent years much attention has been given 
to the influence of color on both natural and artificial 
lighting. The New York Lighting Survey Committee 
recommended that the ceilings of classrooms have a 
coating of white and the walls a coating of light, flat 
paint (89). It was also recommended that all desks be 
given a dull finish to reduce the amount of glare. Un- 
fortunately there is little accurate information on the 
effects of different wall paints on the intensity and 
distribution of light in classrooms. 

Much attention has also been given in recent Years 
to the segregation of children with defective Vision 
into sight-saving classes. These classes are accomm- 
dated in rooms with light provisions considerably in 
excess of those in the regular classrooms. Dates (28) 
reports that in 1934 there were 400 such classes in the 
United States with a total number of 5000 children 
enrolled. Undoubtedly this number is greater at the 
present time. According to Dates the lamps Re 
used in these special rooms are 1000-watt, and 
illumination on the desk tops about 30 foot-candles. 3 
Because of the many problems still unsolved 0 
both natural and artificial lighting, H. W. Schmid, e 
member of the School Plant Research Council As 
American Council on Education, has 0! tlined 2 
of both artificial and natural lighting. His Prop 
is to erect a school building on ge type 
consisting of a schoolroom 23’ xX 
equipped with movable desks, blackboards, and fur- 


x 12° fully made 
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nishings. This structure with a steel subframe is to be 
pivoted and to roll on a circular track 10 that any 
compass orientation for {fenestration may be obtained. 
One: cide and. one end are tote doar giant, end he 
other side of glass blocks. Movable shutters of screens 
are to be provided s0 that any amount of glass arca 
may be exposed or any condition simulated. The 
artificial lighting is to be entirely flexible and to con 
sist of a variety of luminaries distributed in different 
arrangements. From this proposed experiment be 
expects to get objective information on the following 
classroom-lighting problems (4: 17-18): 

“]. The gradient of desk illumination with wall and 
ceiling decorations whose reflection coefficient is .80 
and .50 respectively, with different window arrange- 
ment and glass areas. 

“2. The effect of different types of window shades 
and wall paints on natural lighting. 

“3. The effect of window mullions of different 
widths upon natural lighting and the visibility of black- 
board writing. 

“4. The physiological effects of long working ex- 
posure with low and high intensities of natural light 
ing on the working surface. 

“5. The effect of natural lighting below eye level. 

“6. The relative illumination from clear-glass win- 
dows and glass blocks. 

«7. The effect of lateral blackboards on desk light- 
ing. 

“3. The amount of wattage of energy per square 
foot of floor area, with proper luminaries and outlet 
distribution. 


“9. The feasibility of automatic photronic control 
as a solution of light variability. 

“10. The effect of building orientation, ceiling 
heights, and room widths on lighting. 

“11. Lighting standards for the different school 
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buildings allowed less than 40 
cubic feet per person. In one of the annual reports 
he set up certain standards for heating and ventilating, 
once of which was that open doors and windows should 


Noffsinger (90) traced the important developments 
following Barnard’s extensive treatise. One of these 
Which seems to be of particular significance was the 
Organization of state boards of health and the subse- 
quent attention which they gave to the problem of 
school hygiene and ventilation. By 1874 such boards 
were in existence in Massachusetts, California, and 
Michigan, and each had published treatises on school 
ventilation. Shortly thereafter there was developed a 
standard of 2000 cubic feet of air per pupil per hour 
and 300 cubic feet of air space per pupil. In con- 
cluding this series of articles, Noffsinger makes this 
statement (90: 36): 

“The most recent theory requires bodily comfort, 
disclaims evil effects from chemical and organic con- 
tent of air, and advocates air conditioning to secure 
the physical properties thought necessary to remove 
heat stagnation, objectionable odors, and bodily dis- 
comfort. Such a theory removes the necessity for the 
introduction of vast quantities of fresh air and admits 
of recirculation. It however requires air conditioning 
and constant air movement. It has developed a new 
crop of devices, some accepted by one group, others 
adopted by another, all more or less experimental 
and creating seemingly endless controversy and con- 
fusion, the requisites of progress.” 

RECENT STUDIES IN VENTILATION. One of the early 
more recent studies was that carried on by the Chi- 
cago Commission on Ventilation from 1910 to 1913, 
which resulted in a number of resolutions regarding 
maximum temperature, humidity, and the amount of 
air per pupil per minute. Although later revised and 
widely quoted, the recommendations of this Commis- 
sion were not generally regarded as authoritative con- 
clusions because of the limited extent of the studies 
On which they were based. 

Among the many hundreds of titles in the field of 
ventilation the most extensive studies are those carried 
On by the New York Commission on Ventilation (88). 
This commission was appointed by the governor of 
the State of New York in 1913 and functioned almost 
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continuously until its final report in June, 1991. | 
ing the later years of its existence it was H 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. Certain of its 3:24 
conclusions are quoted (88: 65-67): kb 
“J. The major objective of schoolroom by 
is the provision of such atmospheric conditions at 
facilitate the climination of heat from the body 
face without the production of objectionable 
In practice, this means the maintenance of a reas 
temperature of 68 to 70 degrees with moderate se 
movement. Under such conditions special control 
humidity is not essential except perhaps in © Y 
northern regions where humidity is cxcecdingly low 
in cold weather. A minor objective should be the 
Vision of sufficient air change to avoid unpleasant 
body odors. 
“2. The avoidance of overheating is of p j 
and fundamental importance for the promotion 
comfort and efficiency and the maintenance of 
sistance against disease. Fe 
“3. Desirable conditions may be obtained by at 
least three methods of ventilation when proper design 
and operation are provided: (a) by plenum 
tion; (b) by local unit ventilation; (c) by 
gravity ventilation. For the average school, favo | 
located, window-gravity ventilation seems to be the 
method of choice on grounds of comfort and of 
economy. a“ 
“4. The present laws and regulations requiring 
supply of thirty cubic feet of air per pupil per mm le 
in the schoolroom have no justification in theory; and, 
in practice may involve a serious handicap to pro 
in the art of school ventilation.” ৭ 
The commission also gave consideration to the cost 
involved in fan ventilation as compared with the 
Eravity system. It estimated that in New York S ate 
alone there was a direct waste of $200,000 a year jue 
to fan ventilating systems. Because of the perso ne 
of the commission and the extended period « ot 
to this problem, this conclusion evoked widesp 
comment. Some groups have maintained that 
commission’s endorsement of open-window vent 
has been a highly satisfactory solution of the p £ 
of schoolhouse ventilation. Others with equal force 
have maintained that the facts gathered by the com- 
mission do not in any sense support the conclusio EY 
Teached. Between these two extreme groups are many 
shades of opinion, all of which indicate the urgent 
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need of further research in the field, with emphasis on 
heating and ventilation not only for comfort but for 
health as well. ‘MAES 

The attitude of the physiologists and physicians 
the problems of ventilation is well shown by the 
tion adopted by the American Public Health 
tion regarding the conclusions of the New York 
mission on Ventilation in 1925. In part this reso 
stated (90): 

“Resolved, that the system of ventilating scl 
Tooms by fresh untreated outdoor air, admitted 
windows with gravity exhaust ducts for 
vitiated air from near the ceiling, is the most £ 
satisfactory method of school ventilation; and 
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prt TION OF RESHFUATORY ILLNEMES TO VENMTEA- 

In a study of the relation of rengplextony 

to types of whool ventilation by Sargeca Cum 

HH. S. Cumming of the Uruted States Pobtc Heath 
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the weighed mean temperature was 674 degrees smd 

{or the naturally ventilated group 68.1 degree. 1a 

the group where mechankal ventilation wat male 

tained. absences due to respiratory inemes were 3 por 

cent while in the group maintaining natural veata- 
tion such absences were 1.8 per cent. 

Recent years have brought much mterest amd com 
tderable research in the control of respiratory Use 
by dust control and air sterilization. ‘The importance 
of dust control has been demonstrated by well<oe- 
trolled, large-scale studies conducted in barracks amd 
on shipboard (51). 

Experiments with the use of permickdal amps for 
air disinfection indicate that under certain cond tioat 
they will reduce the incidence of mumpn, meariet. 32d 
chickenpox resulting from classroom 
value of these lamps in col 
questionable. More 
isolated or rural areas where sources of 
side the classroom are less ত” 0%) 
cil on Physical Therapy Amerxan 
Association does not endorse the general use of 
icidal lamps but takes the position that “the 
question of the use of ultraviolet radiation for 
fecting purposes is too 
stood for the Council to do more than 
the medical profession informed regarding 
ultraviolet lamps for jess 
ing air in hospitals, 

(relatively free from dust) as practiced by prevent 
empirical methods” (24). “ 
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germicidal aerosols indicates that 
effective in the control of certain TRO Ue 
without fire or explosion hazards and 

effects or damage to fabrics. 


in some types of installations. ot 
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these devices in school buildings (100). 
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basins, toilets, and drinking fountains in relation to 
total enrollment, these requirements are based almost 
entirely upon judgment and current practice. 

TOILET FIXTURES. An extensive study by the Com- 
mittee on School Plant Research of the American 
Council on Education revealed that the number of 
toilet fixtures generally required could be reduced. 
This study, which involved observations of the actual 
use of toilet fixtures in selected schools throughout one 
regular school day, resulted in the recommendation of 
the following ratios of fixtures to pupils as adequate 
and reasonable: 


Girls’ toilet units 


Elementary schools 1:35 
Secondary schools 1:45 
Boys’ toilet units 1:100 
Boys’ urinals 1:30 

Lavatories 
Elementary schools 1:60 
Secondary schools 1:100 


At least two fixtures of each type should be in- 
stalled in each toilet room. In buildings housing both 
elementary and high-school grades, it was proposed 
that the elementary-school ratios prevail. Attention 
Was also called to the importance of proper location 
of toilet rooms and the provision of facilities for 
community use, for the cafeteria, and for playground 
users (7). 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. Most of the discussion in 
the literature on drinking fountains relates to their 
location, kinds, and sanitary features. Little objective 
evidence of the actual needs for such equipment is 
available. ‘The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction recommends the following (79: 128-29): 

“Drinking fountains should be provided at ratio of 
1 to 75 pupils, with a minimum of one drinking foun- 
tain on each floor. They should be located convenient 
to primary rooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, and 
shops. Where construction permits, drinking foun- 
tains should be recessed at full depth; where electric 
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cooling units are provided, a recess for these 

be planned. Drinking fountains of the frost-proof 
type should be located on the playground area. Drink- 
ing fountains should not be located in toilet TOOMms 
Or attached to lavatories or sinks. Drinking fountains 
should be of impervious material, of a type that will 
not permit the mouth of the pupil to come in Contact 
with the nozzle, or permit water to fall back On the 
nozzle. The fountain jets and all Openings in the 
Water-supply piping should issue above the level of the 
rim of the fountain bowl. 

“Recommended heights to nozzles of drinking foun- 
tains: Kindergarten and primary, 24”; upper elemen- 
tary, 28”; junior high, 32”; and senior high, 36".” 

X. Operation of the school plant. In the com- 
monly accepted accounting procedures the item of 
Operation of the school plant includes Salaries and 
supplies of janitors, engineers, and other building em- 
Ployees and cost of fuel, light, and water. In 1945-46 
the cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 113 
Ohio cities for plant operation amounted to $19.30, 
Which was 13 per cent of the total current costs for 
that year (38). For the same year the cost in 86 Ohio 
exempted village-school districts (population 3000 to 
5000) was $15.32 per pupil, or 12.7 per cent of the 
total current costs (40). In the 88 Ohio county-school 
districts, the per pupil costs for Plant operation in this 
Same year were $15.89, or 12.1 per cent of the total 
current costs (39). Next to instruction, operation of 
the school plant constituted the highest current ex- 
pense cost in Ohio city and exempted village districts 
in 194546 (38, 40). 

SELECTION AND PAY OF JANITORS. What factors are 
Considered in the selection of school janitors was asked 
of 190 business managers and school superintendents 
in cities with 50,000 population or more in a ques- 
tionnaire study conducted by the Research Division of 
the Oakland Public Schools. A 74 per cent response 
Was received—141 replies from 34 states. ‘The ac- 
companying table is from the report of the study (17). 


141 cITIES 171 cies 27 CITIES 


43 cITIES 
50,000 50,000 To 100,000 To 250,000 
rH Lo Se POPULATION 100,000 250,000 POPULATION 
AND OVER POPULATION POPULATION AND OVER 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
1. Personal Interview 81.6 84.5 79.1 77.8 
2. U. S, Citizenship 66.7 63.4 60.5 85.2 
3. Application Blank 63.8 59.2 67.4 70.4 
4. Evaluation of Previous Experience 56.7 56.3 55.8 59.3 
5. Age Limits 51.8 52.1 48.8 55.6 
6. Personal-Appearance Rating 51.8 46.5 55.8 59:3 
7. Local Minimum Residence 48.9 41.9 41.9 63.0 
8. Written Reports from Character References 47.5 46.5 44.2 55.6 
9. Written Reports from Previous Employers 38.3 39.4 30.2 48.1 
10. Marital Status 33.3 33.8 32.6 33.3 
11. Other Factors 33.3 32.4 34.9 33.3 
12. Medical Examination by School Physician 29.8 31.0 27.9 29.6 
13. Oral Examination on Janitorial Work 27.7 26.8 27.9 29.6 
14. Civil Service Examination 253 19.7 30.2 33.3 
15. Formal Schooling 22.0 15.5 30.2 25.9 
16. Medical Examination by Applicant's Physician 12.8 12.7 9.3 18.5 
17. Written Examination on Janitorial Work 12.1 14.1 4.7 18.5 
18. Physical-Agility Test 9.9 8.5 2.3 25.9 


22.2 


19. Intelligence Test 8.5 5.6 4.7 
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It can be seen from this table that only about 30 per 
cent of the cities required a medical examination by 
a school physician and that little emphasis was placed 
on the results of intelligence tests in selecting school 
janitors. 

The February 1947 issue of the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association is devoted to 
salaries of city school employees for the year 1946-47 
(85). The following summary table on janitorial 
salaries is taken from that Bulletin. 


MEDIAN MEDIAN 
pst er "> SALARIES SALARIES bo লং 
1936-37 1946-47 
I. Over 100,000 $3022 $3850 27 
II. 30,000 to 100,000 1931 2794 45 
HI. 10,000 to 30,000 1324 1977 49 
IV. 5000 to 10,000 1215 1843 52 
V. 2500 to 5000 1180 1875 59 


———————————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___—_—__—_ _—_ _—_—__— 


In 1929 Ganders and Reeves reported a study of 
the status of the school janitor-engineer (42). In this 
study, which included samplings of different geograph- 
ical areas in the United States, it was found that 
there were very few young janitors and that the 
amount of education ranged from inability to read and 
write to college graduation. In their summary they 
stress the importance of the work of the school janitor 
because of its influence on health, discipline, good 
housing, ideals, learning conditions in the school build- 
ing, protection of school property, and the community 
use of the school plant. As a means of checking the 
efficiency of the janitorial services, Linn and others 
published fourteen check-list forms in 1940. These 
deal with the various aspects of janitorial services 
and provide space for checking the quality on a large 
number of different items (72). 

In rural sections the selection of janitors is far from 
satisfactory. Too frequently selection is made on the 
basis of bids which do not ke iS sero the 0 
petency and reliability of the bidders. b COFINU- 
nities erect modern school buildings with mechanical 
heating and ventilation and other modern equipment 
and then frequently employ a person to care for this 
complex and costly equipment who has no other quali- 
fication than that he needs the job. One of the writers 
recalls one district where this method of selecting the 
janitor resulted in burning out the heating plant three 
times in five years. 

TN SERCH UTE OF JANITORS, Next to proper 
selection and adequate pay is the ain. 
janitors. This is essential for two reasons: It is 
cult to find qualified persons who Hye had WE 
ience as school janitors, and in-service HAINES 
necessary to keep abreast 3 
plant operation, thus improving the quality of jani- 
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program as developed HE 
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certified employees, j { 
teachers. Four states (New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington) now have such which are 
mandatory for all nonteaching school employees. A 
number of other states have them on a voluntary 
basis. Among these states are California, Colorado 
and New Jersey. 

JANITORIAL LOAD. The most common plan now 
used in determining janitorial load is based on the 


the care of school buildings and grounds in Rochester, 


Theoretically one worker then would be assigned Six- 
teen “room equivalents" for an eight-hour day. How- 
ever, this number has been reduced to fourteen to 
allow the janitor to perform duties which cannot 
be determined in advance 03). 
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SUPPLIES, FUEL, LIGHT, AND WATER. Operation in- 
volves janitorial supplies, fuel, light, and water. Mc- 
Cullough (75) made an exhaustive study of the fuel- 
management program in eight selected New Jersey 
cities and compared those with the nation-wide prac- 
tices. He developed a check list as the basis for 
analyzing the fuel-management program. On the 
basis of the data collected, he listed 26 items as poten- 
tial economic factors in the fuel program. In his sum- 
mary there is this statement (75: 74): 

“Cost figures have not been presented, but the in- 
efficiency in consumption certainly indicates very 
definitely that the costs are too high. It is very ap- 
parent that much can be done to improve the adminis- 
trative practices in this particular division of school 
business management.” 

Electricity and lighting power are generally pur- 
chased from commercial companies at fairly low rates, 
but some of the larger technical and vocational schools 
generate their own power. Where possible, water is 
generally obtained from the city water system, but in 
rural sections where no water system is available wells 
are used. 

A number of helpful materials have been developed 
for plant operation (20, 37, 42, 67, 76). See also 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 

XI. Repairs and upkeep of the school plant. The 
expenditures for maintenance of the school plant, of 
Which repairs is a major item, vary widely. For ex- 
ample, in 113 Ohio cities the expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance for maintenance was $7.01 
per pupil in 1945-46 (38). In the exempted village 
districts this cost was $5.25 in 1945-46 (40). In the 
88 Ohio county-school districts the expenditure per 
pupil for this item in 1945-46 averaged $5.44 (39). 

The literature in this field is replete with warnings 
that failure to make repairs at the proper time ulti- 
mately means that the cost of such repairs is greatly 
increased. One of the writers recalls an incident 
where a roof repair on a school building could have 
been made for $65. This repair was delayed for two 
years, when the total cost was $1500. Similar ex- 
amples could be given by any person conversant with 
maintenance not only of school buildings but of any 
property. ‘The important person in this field is the 
janitor, who, particularly in small schools, can make 
most of the minor repairs as they arise. It is his 
responsibility to be on the lookout for needed repairs 
and promptly report them to the board of educa- 
tion. 

LIFETIME OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. After a long and 
somewhat involved statistical procedure, the staff of 
the Educational Finance Inquiry in 1923 (110) con- 
cluded that the lifetime of a school building was 75 
years, making its rate of depreciation 1% per cent a 
year. In a study made by Holy and Davis to deter- 
mine the expenditures required to maintain the status 
quo of school plants (61), it was found that the aver- 
age age of school buildings recommended for replace- 
ment in ten city school-building surveys was 47.6 
years, while the average age of buildings actually re- 
placed in one large city was 43.2 years. These figures 
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would signify a lifetime of approximately fifty years, 
Which seems to be in accord with current practice. 

In considering when a school building should be 
replaced, the following three major factors are in- 
volved: (a) the physical condition of the structure; 
(b) extent to which it meets the requirements of the 
educational program; (c) amount of money which a 
school district can raise for school-building improve- 
ments. Under normal conditions the second of these 
factors is the most important, for the reason that more 
buildings are replaced because they fail to provide the 
necessary facilities for the changing program than 
for any other reason. In the light of present building 
costs (January 1948), together with the fact that con- 
stitutional and statutory limitations on the amounts 
of money school districts can raise for building pur- 
poses have remained constant, the last of the three 
items above assumes considerable significance. Many 
districts which under normal conditions would replace 
buildings are now planning to remodel them because 
they cannot raise enough money to replace them. 

FLOOR MAINTENANCE. The most common type of 
floors are: wood, linoleum, cork, cement, and terrazzo. 
Flikeid (41) discussed the treatment of each type. For 
Wooden floors he recommends a penetrating type of 
floor seal which, when dry, is smoothed and polished. 
Periodically the floor is cleaned with an oil cleaner. - 
For marble and terrazzo floors he recommends the 
use of a high-grade neutral vegetable-oil-base soap as 
the principal cleaning agent while for linoleum and 
cork floors he suggests treatment with water emulsion- 
Wax. For cement floors he suggests the use of cement 
floor filler. There are, of course, many commercial 
products for maintaining various types of floors. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. In conclusion, emphasis 
is again placed on the importance of proper care and 
upkeep of the school plant. The inevitable results of 
failure to do so are brought out forcibly in the Ninth 
Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association (84). This 
Yearbook concluded that defects in school housing 
facilities cause 285,000 teachers to lose annually no 
less than two million teaching days. ‘The principal 
defects listed in this report are: lack of comfortable 
rest rooms for teachers; noise outside the classroom; 
defective ventilation; dusty classrooms; lack of sani- 
tary and convenient equipment for drinking water; 
improper lighting; and lack of sufficient and sanitary 
toilet facilities. E 

XII. Rating of school buildings. SCORE CARDS. 
Most of the score cards are based on specific values 
given to a large number of specific items, the total 
maximum of which is 1000 points. How this maxi- 
mum score is distributed among the different items 
has generally been made on the basis of competent 
judgment of persons. familiar with the school plant. 
The chief exception to this plan is the Butterworth 
School Building Score Card for One-Teacher School 
Buildings. This score card sets up three levels for 
each item making up the total score: The first is the 
requirement for the essential standards, the second is 
for buildings having less than the minimum, and 
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the third for buildings having more than the minimum. 
Under the provisions Of this score card a building may 
exceed the 1000-point total. 

In addition to the score cards for buildings of vari- 
ous types there have been developed some for the 
selection of school building sites and others for rating 
the janitorial-engineering service of a building. Also, 
score cards are now available for college buildings. 
In all of these, however, the distribution of ratings has 
been attained through competent judgment. 

The common procedure in using these score cards 
is to have a committee of two or three persons rate a 
building. This may be done either individually, in 
which case the average or median score is taken as 
the correct measure, or it may be done jointly. It is 
the judgment of the writers that the latter method is 
the better one because it makes use of the observations 
made by all members of the committee. 

A partial list of the score cards that have been de- 
veloped since 1920 follows: 

Butterworth School Building Score Card for One- 
Teacher School Buildings. (Julian E. Butterworth.) 
World Bk., 1921. 

Score Card for One-Teacher Rural School Build- 
ings. (P. R. Stevenson and E. J. Ashbaugh.) Public- 
Sch., 1922. 

Score Card for Public School Janitorial-Engineer- 
ing Service. (N. L. Engelhardt; C. E. Reeves; G. F. 
Womrath.) Teachers Col., 1926. 

Score Card for Physical Plant of Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges. (E. S. Evenden; George D. 
Strayer; N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col., 1929. 

Score Card for High School Buildings. (George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col., 1924. 

Score Card to Be Used in the Selection of School 
Building Sites. (N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col, 
1929. 

Reese’s Score Card for Selecting Sites for Rural 
Consolidated School Buildings. (L. W. Reese.) Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio: 1925. 

Score Card for the Evaluation of Junior and Senior 
High-School Buildings. (T. C. Holy and W. E. 
Arnold.) Ohio State Univ., 1936. 

Score Card for the Evaluation of Elementary- 
School Buildings. (T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold.) 
Ohio State Univ., 1936. 

Elementary School Building Score Card and Survey 
Manual. Teachers Col, 1936. 

BUILDING STANDARDS. In order to apply the score 
cards with any degree of uniformity, it is BOECESIY 
that certain definite standards be set up for each item 
to be scored. Scorers may refer to these Eo 
determine to what extent the facilities meet কমাৰ 
quirements. It should be pointed out that 
standards, like the score cards, are based largely list 
judgment, not on research findings. A partial 
follows: 

Building Standards for Small Schools. EE 
Stoneman and Knute O. Broady.) Univ. of Ne 
1939. ” 

School Plant Requirements for Stndardioer 
mentary and Accredited High Schools. 


Pruett.) George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 

Standards for Village and Rural School Buildings 
of Four Teachers or Less. (George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col, 1920. 

Standards for Elementary School Buildings (George 
De Burayer end 3. L. Bngsthardt). Toston Ost, 

Standards for High School Buildings. (George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col, 1924. 

Standards for Junior High School Buildings. (N. 
L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col, 1932. 

Standards for College Buildings. (E. S. Evenden; 
pr Strayer; N. L. Engelhardt.) Teachers Col, 
1938. 

Standards for the Evaluation of School Buildings. 
(T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold.) Ohio State Univ, 
1936. 

Eells, coordinator in the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, outlined the approach used 
in that study in evaluating the school plant (30). With 
a check list of 96 items and 21 evaluations based on 
these items, the appraisal is made under four headings 
as follows: health and safety, economy and efficiency, 
educational program, and relation to community. 
These ratings are shown graphically as educational 
“temperatures,” using for that purpose the design of a 
thermometer. The main purpose in this scheme of 
evaluation is to develop a means of self-evaluation of 
the schoo! plant by local school officials. 

XII. Utilization of school buildings. This aspect 
of the school plant is considered from two angles: 
namely, room utilization and pupil-station (or capacity) 
utilization. Under the first measure a room with seat- 
ing accommodations for 40 pupils, when occupied by 
a class of 10 pupils, is completely utilized 50 far as the 
room is because it cannot be used satis- 
factorily for any other purpose during that period. On 
the basis of the second measure, pupil-station, or capa- 
city, use, it has only 25 per cent utilization because 
only one fourth of its full capacity is occupied. 

The most significant study in this area is that of 
Morphet (77), based on an intensive analysis of the 
use of 58 junior- and senior-high-school buildings with 
enrollments ranging from 80 to 3365, all of which 
were regarded as overcrowded. Among the findings 
are the following: 

1. The average percentage of room utilization in 
these 58 schools was 75.4 per cent, and utilization of 

j] stations 41.1 per cent. 
er The percentage of room utilization is greatly in- 
fluenced by the extent to which the building conforms 
to the needs of the educational program, the physical 
desirability of rooms, the type of equipment, and the 
type of schedule. ন ws 

3. The maximum percentage of pupil-station utiliza- 
tion will seldom exceed 70 per cent for the entire 
building. Although not directly stated, the study im- 
plies that the room utilization would be somewhat 

igher than this 70 per cent. 

somewhat similar study at the college level has 
been reported by Hamon (45), who collected informa- 
tion on the utilization of 1393 instruction rooms in 
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twenty-two colleges located in the Middle West, New 
England, the South, and the metropolitan area of New 
York City. Among other things he found that recita- 
tion and lecture rooms were used more during the 
periods before lunch while the use of laboratories was 
somewhat higher during the four periods following 
lunch. He also found a higher utilization in teachers 
colleges than was true of liberal arts colleges, en- 
gineering colleges, and state universities. 

From the practical point of view the main purpose 
of studying the utilization of any school building is to 
determine whether it is overcrowded and, if so, to 
what extent. If not overcrowded, a second purpose 
is to ascertain the additional number of pupils the 
building might accommodate. Both of these pur- 
poses imply a definite capacity against which overload 
Or underload can be measured. Unfortunately there 
is now no absolute measure of capacity, especially in 
a junior or senior high school. In an elementary 
school with a fixed pupil-teacher ratio the capacity is 
generally regarded as that ratio times the number of 
regular classrooms. In a high school, however, as 
pointed out on page 1100, the program does not lend 
itself to that simple formula. Theoretically the capac- 
ity of a high-school building would be the use of 
every instructional room to its full capacity every 
period of the school day. In practice that is seldom if 
ever realized because the size of classes cannot be con- 
trolled, and some leeway must be allowed for program 
making. 

‘What does constitute satisfactory room and pupil- 
station use of high-school buildings, and when is a 
building overcrowded? The writers’ answer to the 
second part of this question is that a building is over- 
crowded when the effectiveness of the instructional 
Program suffers because of the overload of pupils. 
Just when that point is reached is difficult to deter- 
mine. In a large city high school built to house a 
maximum enrollment of 1800 pupils, it was necessary 
to increase the enrollment to 2900 during the period 
of construction of another building. Continued effort 
Was made to ascertain whether this overload of more 
than 60 per cent actually reduced the effectiveness of 
the educational program. Although the administra- 
tion of the school was greatly distressed with this heavy 
pupil load, it was unable to give Objective evidence 
that the quality of education was lowered because of 
this overload. 

‘The question of what constitutes satisfactory use of 
a junior- or senior-high-school building cannot be ob- 
jectively answered. The best answer that can now be 
given is that of judgment based on current practice. 
In larger schools a room use of 80 to 85 per cent and 
a pupil-station use of 65 to 70 per cent may be regarded 
as reasonable standards to be attained. In small high 
schools, where the size of class is less subject to con- 
trol, the pupil-station use will be somewhat lower. 

A Variable which affects the pupil-station use is 
whether variations have been made in the capacity of 
classrooms to care for the unavoidable differences in 
the size of classes. In elementary schools where 
pupils remain in the same room for all classes, a room 
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use of 100 per cent and a pupil-station use of 80 to 
90 per cent may be attained. 

A somewhat simpler method than the one de- 
veloped by Morphet for collecting the data necessary 
to determine the use of a high-school building is 
found in a one-page form which one of the Writers 
has developed. This form, which is filled out for 
each room in which instruction is offered, shows the 
number of pupils occupying a room for each period 
of the school day for an entire week. From that in- 
formation the number of periods the room is actually 
used together with the number of pupils occupying the 
room may ‘be determined. The form also calls for 
information on location, size, seating capacity, and 
certain other items of general information. 

COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Within 
recent years there has been a great increase in the use 
of school buildings for a wide variety of community 
purposes. Engelhardt and Engelhardt classify the 
adult activities which affect school-plant planning as: 
(a) socio-civic-economic problems; (b) activities re- 
lated to homes, home life, and personal living; (c) 
recreation and relaxation; (d) vocational adjustment, 
readjustment, and advancement; (e) needs for func- 
tional tools for participation in our society. They 
place the school at the center of community living 
and indicate ways in which the facilities both within 
and without the building can be designed to promote 
community use (36). 

‘The extent to which public-school buildings were 
used for community purposes in New York City is 
Shown in a study by Perry and Williams (93) for the 
years 1927-30. The centers in that city were desig- 
nated as “official” and “unofficial.” The first type 
Was conducted by trained workers under the direction 
of the Bureau of Extension Activities, while the Sec- 
ond type included meetings of outside organizations 
holding continuous permits for the use of a school 
building. During the four-year period studied the 
number of “official centers” increased from 68 to 118 
and the total attendance increased from 3,356,312 to 
4,379,792. During the same period the attendance at 
“unofficial centers” fluctuated and on the whole de- 
creased from 1,126,995 to 1,095,058. 

Further evidence of the trend toward making the 
school a community center is the fact that in Schools 
in Small Communities, the 1939 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators (3); 
much emphasis is placed on the importance of plan- 
ning the school building in such a manner that it can 
be used not only for the regular day school but for 
community activities as well. Another measure of 
the community use of school buildings is the portion 
of the year during which school centers are open. In 
an extensive study by Glueck (43) in 1927, based on 
data obtained from a nation-wide questionnaire sent 
to 6353 superintendents and a large number of in- 
dividuals and agencies interested in community prob- 
lems, the following summary statement appears. 

“Twenty-five per cent of all school centers in the 
United States are open throughout the nine months 
of the school year; 1.5 per cent for three months; 4.5 
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per cent for four months; 9 per cent for five months; 
13 per cent for six months; 12 per cent for seven 
months; 12 per cent for cight months; 25 per cent 
for nine months; 10.5 per cent for ten months; and 
12.5 per cent for twelve months. The nine-month sea- 
son is much more prevalent in rural districts than in 
cities—49 per cent as compared with 12 per cent." 
Since the date of Glueck’s study the community use 
of school buildings has greatly increased, primarily 
because of the expansion of the adult-education pro- 
gram and the development of emergency and evening 
schools. The growing interest in adult education and 
the probable increase in leisure time indicate clearly 
that even greater use will be made of public-school 


buildi for community purposes in the future. 
XIV. School-plant insurance. An extensive study 


1d is that made by the Committee on Insur- 
ance Research of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials. This study sought to answer 
two questions (78): 

1. Are insurance rates as applicable to school prop- 
erties fair or unfair as shown by cost and loss ex- 
perience? 

2. What methods of relief from the present burden- 
some expenditures for insurance are available or may 
be expected to become available? 

The committee arrived at certain conclusions, among 
which are the following (78: 169-70): 

“1. School districts of 345 cities of 33 states and of 
35 Canadian cities, for the ten-year period 1921-30, 
have jointly reported the expenditure of $3.46 for 
fire insurance protection for each $1.00 returned in 
settlement of fire losses. 

“2. At least 49 city school districts and five states 
are now insurers of their own public school properties. 
All report successful operation and low cost of pro- 
tection. 

“3. Elimination of correctible hazards is an im- 
mediate means of very substantial savings both in in- 
surance costs and in the prevention of fires. % 

“4. The high prevailing rates of the stock insurance 
companies are turning school and other public officials 
to seek other forms of protection, mainly through self- 
insurance and mutual companies. 

“5. Complete records of insurance experience, 
knowledge of property values, and dependable prop- 
appraisals are most important, if not essential, 
Or insurance purposes.” 

In 1900 South Cara set up a system of state ir- 
surance on public buildings, and in 1913 school Wo 
ings were included in this plan. The rate charged 2 
the beginning was essentially that of the RIE 
Surance companies, with the profits te Oat 
into a permanent fund with the ultimate object i 
Viding free insurance. The law provided that তৰ 
this permanent fund reached $1,000,000, ‘free the 
ance would be carried on all buildings insured ক Bie 
fund for five years or more, S0 long 25 the Sha 
oe did not fall below SLO The fund Tear 

1,000,000 by 1926. Between ) i 
1934, only Une assessment amounting to 75 Per oO 
of the regular annual premium Was levied 


° delphia and Pittsburgh. 


time and June 30, 


In 1903 Wisconsin created a state insurance 
which was amended in 1911 and again in 1913 to in 
clude, but not on a mandatory basis, publicschool 


mately 75 per cent of those charged by firo-insurance 
companies operating in the state. 

Cincinnati may be noted as an illustration of cities 
that maintain a self-insurance plan. The following 
comments relating to this plan are quoted from Holy 
(59: 60, 62): 

“For each year from 1912 to 1924 inclusive, the 
Cincinnati Board of Education transferred $25,000 
from the general fund to the replacement fund, which 
with earnings amounted to $361,000 in 1924. In 1925 
the Board fixed the maximum of the fund at $350,000; 


between 1912 and 1928. Upon investigation it was 
found that no school fire occurred in Cincinnati dur- 
ing that period. If all the property losses paid 
this fund are distributed over the twenty-two 
during which the plan bas been in operation, 
amount to an average annual loss of $879. 

basis of insurance premiums paid in five other large 
Ohio cities, it is estimated that this plan of self-insur- 


stood at $637,092 on December 31, 1946. During the 
35 years of its existence, the Board of Education had 
il fund sources a total 


and safe-deposit rental during the 35-year period 
amounted to $42,117 (102). 
COMPARISON OF SCHOOL-PLANT INSURANCE PRE- 


of 
MIUMS AND LOSSES. In 1928 the general assembly « 
Pennsylvania authorized a study of school-plant in- 
surance in that state. This study covered the five- 
jod 1922-27 and included Sr? ba দদা 
school districts of the state exclusive hila- 
চে ণ" It was found that BE aa 
i in these districts during the five-year pe 
Tai to $1,071,092, and that losses amounted to 
$220,976, or slightly more than 20 per cent of the 
emiums paid. Similar studies in Arkansas, Mary- 
Tang Missouri, Texas, and Virginia showed the per- 
nds oof losses to premiums to be 41.1, 17.2, 39, 
49.2, and 77 respectively. 
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A study by the Educational Council of the Ohio 
Education Association revealed that in the years 1930 
to 1946 Ohio boards of education paid $8,100,943.58 
in premiums and received in adjustments and pay- 
ments for losses a total of $1,864,490.84, or 23 per 
cent of the premiums. More specifically, the return 
Was 26.9 per cent for cities, 24 per cent for exempted 
villages, and 20.3 per cent for local (rural) districts. 
The Ohio city loss ratio was the same as that found 
in 257 cities in a study by the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials for 1931 to 1937 (102). 

REDUCING COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CosSTs. In a 
questionnaire study in all cities of more than 30,000 
population in the United States, Smith (103) made a 
careful analysis of economies which could be effected 
in commercial insurance. Among them were to write 
the insurance policies for a five-year term, to install 
automatic sprinkler systems in Woodworking shops, 
and to remove minor fire hazards which increased the 
rate. He also found that coinsurance tends to reduce 
the cost to the owner. 

Viles, in a bulletin of the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education (116), reported a study of the effect 
Of fire hazards on insurance costs in 516 grade- and 
high-school buildings selected at random in Missouri. 
He found that about one third of the average pub- 
lished rate is made up of penalties levied because of the 
fire hazards in the buildings. These penalties are 
roughly divided into four classes: structural, occu- 
Pancy, exposure, and aftercharges. His general con- 
clusion is that by careful attention to the planning 
and construction of school buildings most of these 
fire hazards can be eliminated at a relatively small 
cost and thereby appreciably decrease the commercial 
insurance rating. 

XV. Needed research in the school-plant field. Fre- 
quent reference has been made in the foregoing dis- 
cussion to the lack of adequate objective evidence on 
Which to base standards in the various areas of the 
school-plant field, and other questions requiring fur- 
ther study have been noted. The following comments 
are supplementary. 

According to present estimates from ten to fifteen 
billions of dollars will be spent for school-building 
improvements within the next decade. Consequently 
the lack of satisfactory answers to many of the basic 
problems involved in the locating, planning, construct- 
ing, and operating of school buildings has greatly in- 
creased significance. As an example of the lack of 
Satisfactory answers to certain basic problems, atten- 
tion is called to the list at the end of SEcrion VII 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 

The major role of research in the winning of World 
War I is largely responsible for the passage by the 
Congress in 1947 of a National Science ‘Foundation 
Bill. However, that bill was vetoed by President Tru- 
man on August 6, 1947, on the ground that the plan 
for distributing the funds was administratively un- 
sound. In his veto message he made these further 
comments: “I am convinced that the long-range in- 
terest of scientific research and education will be best 
served by continuing our efforts to obtain a Science 
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Foundation free from the vital defects of this bill... 
I hope that the Congress will reconsider this question 
and enact such a law early in its next session” (87). 
Furthermore, the sharp increases in the expenditures 
for research in the fields of industry and government 
between 1938-1945 are without parallel in the history 
of the nation and are indicative of the belief of those 
agencies that research is essential in the solution of 
their problems. It is estimated that during this period 
expenditures for research in the field of industry in- 
creased from $350,000,000 to $800,000,000, while for 
the Government they increased from $68,000,000 to 
$706,000,000 (56). Because of its recognition of the 
need of research in the school-building field, the 
American Council on Education in 1937 organized a 
school-plant research Committee as one of its stand- 
ing committees. That Committee, now under the title 
of “The Committee on Educational Buildings and 
Equipment,” has been in existence continuously since 
its organization. In 1947, its Scope was broadened 
to include college and university buildings. Although 
the Council with the assistance of the Committee has 
persistently sought, particularly during the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, to secure adequate 
financial support for school-plant research, its efforts 
have been successful only in a small degree. With- 
out exception those from whom funds were sought 
agreed that the need was there but for various reasons 
they could not support the project. One foundation 
made a grant of $30,000 for experimental work in 
School furniture. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
War it was necessary to suspend this project because 
of lack of personnel, so about 40 per cent of the 
Original grant lapsed. However, this Committee has 
brought out the three following reports on studies 
Which it conducted: Specification for Folding Chairs, 
issued February 1942; Specification for Chair Desks, 
issued March 1942; and The Utilization of School 
Sanitary Facilities, issued in June 1942 (5, 6, 7). 

At the meeting of this Committee in Washington 
on January 5, 1948, it was estimated that $97,500 
Would be needed annually to get an adequate program 
Of research and service under way in the school- 
building field. The Council is now making efforts to 
Secure this money. 4 

The Committee has from time to time set up a list 
of major problems in which further research was 
needed. From that list, which should not be regarded 
as all-inclusive, the following problems grouped under 
four headings have been taken: 

SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING. t; 

1. The size of sites, their selection, and location. 

2. The ratio of classroom floor space per pupil in 
the various types of instructional rooms. 

3. Proportion of floor space which should be al- 
lotted to different school activities, such as administra- 
tion, library, physical education, health, shops, labora- 
tories, classrooms, and community needs. L 

4. Location of different types of rooms in the build- 
ing in order to meet educational requirements most 
efficiently. Rooms which should be contiguous are 
often found to be widely separated, thereby causing 
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unnecessary travel, congestion, and expense in con- 
struction and administration. 

5. Reliable methods of determining the room re- 
quirements for a given educational program. New 
York State has made considerable progress in meeting 
this problem in its own program. 

6. Flexibility in design and construction to meet 
rapidly changing educational requirements. Rooms 
too small or too large to house activities which they 
must serve result either in unnecessary teaching costs 
or in the waste of space and higher operation costs. 

7. Expansibility. It is extremely important that 
school buildings be located, planned, and constructed 
s0 that additions can be made easily and economically. 

8. Standards of training for architects and superin- 
tendents in connection with school planning and de- 
signing. 

9. Long-range planning. State-wide master plans 
should be developed to analyze population migration, 
growth in rural and urban communities, highway de- 
velopment, and land utilization trends. 

10. School transportation. The present administra- 
tion of transportation is in many cases impracticable 
and extravagant. Without definite planning in many 
school districts, it has become a major item of current 
expenditures. - 

11. Analysis of financial plans of the states to 
equalize capital outlay programs. 

12. Comprehensive cost-analysis studies of build- 
ings and equipment. 

13. The development of more uniform, compre- 
hensive, and accurate records on the school plant 
among the states. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, CONSTRUCTION, AND EQUIPMENT. 

1. Maintenance and operation costs in relation to 
the size of building and type of construction. Casual 
evidence indicates marked differences in the cost of 
administration, operation, and maintenance of one-, 
two-, and three-story buildings, and between buildings 
of different sizes and types of construction. 

2. Optimum building size, in relation to construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance costs. 

3. Satisfactory building materials, taking into ac- 
count original cost, availability, and utility. 

4. Efficient and economical planning and installa- 
tion of instructional and service equipment. The use 
of valuable floor space is frequently lost through faulty 
design and location of equipment. Hy 

5. Adequate study of the design, performance, 2 
fications, and standards of instructional and service 
equipment. 

6. Acoustics. 
on pupils and teachers, Ces 
acoustial treatment of the different space Eat 
school buildings, and the general education? 
of sound-treated rooms. es 

7. Design, decoration, and color, both Ee 
outside school buildings, including landscaping, 
affect pupils. 

SERVICE SYSTEMS. ন” 

1. Lighting, both natural and artificial. 

2. The values of germicidal lighting. 


3. Heating and ventilation. 

4. Further studies of toilet requirements and their 
location. The evidence cartier presented in this chap 
ter indicates that present standards arc unduly high. 
55: Deinking end voshing feciiiie wnt Gels: love 


6. Intercommunication systems and audio-visual fa. 

iti 

CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS. 

1. Definitions of adequate and proper working plans 
and specifications. Inadequate plans and specifications 
result in loose and irregular bidding, cading to dis- 
agreements, delays in construction, and extra costs. 

2. Development of standard forms of building con- 
tracts and bonds based upon studies of court decisions, 
state laws, and local regulations. 

T. C. Hoty 
Jon H. Hueanicx 
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progress. If one assumes a certain age as normal for 
a grade, all younger children are underage and all 
older ones are overage. Thus an underage pupil is 
one who, as measured by the normal age, is too young 
for his grade; an overage pupil is one too old for his 
grade. 

Although underageness may represent acceleration 
and overageness retardation, such is not always the 
Case. Many children do not enter school at the normal 
age and others drop out of school for a half year or 
more after their entrance. Thus a pupil may have 
completed eight grades in eight years and yet be one 
year younger than normal age because he entered 
school one year earlier than normal. Or a pupil en- 
tering at normal age may complete eight grades in 
eight years but, having dropped out of school for a 
year, he would be overage. In both cases the pupil 
made normal progress, but one is underage and the 
other overage. 

As an area of study school progress involves directly 
age-grade status, promotional rate, school failure, and 
Pupil elimination from school. Indirectly it extends 
into many related fields of education, such as curricu- 
lum adjustment, pupil classification, and school organ- 
ization. See ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—II. ORGANI- 
ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. 

Lack of uniformity. One of the first difficulties 
faced in the study of school progress is the establish- 
ment of uniform terminology. Many studies made 
thus far are valueless for purposes of comparison. 

What is normal age for a given grade? The answer 
to this question necessitates defining the maximum 
and minimum ages for normality in each grade. When 
this is done, an age span is established for each grade. 
Many investigators, including Ayres (5), have consid- 
ered two years a normal age span—six to eight years 
for the first grade, seven to nine for the second, and 
So on. Other investigators have used age spans vary- 
ing from one year to three years in length as normal. 
In order to meet the problem of semiannual promo- 
tions, Heck (17) suggested that the normal age span 
for 1B grade be from five years nine months to six 
Years nine months; for 1A from six years three months 
to seven years three months. This amounts to a 
normal age span of one and a half years for each 
grade. 

Obviously nonuniformity in age computation gives 
varied results in studying overageness, underageness, 
and normal age of any group of pupils. A common 
procedure is to count age as of last birthday. This 
tends to show pupils to be younger than they aciually 
are. A more accurate method is to calculate age as 
of nearest birthday. This is the method used by insur- 
ance companies. By this procedure a pupil between 
the ages of five years nine months and six years three 
months is said to be six years of age; between six 
years three months and six years nine months, six and 
a half years old. This method is used by Strayer and 
Engelhardt (38). 

Uniformity in the date from which ages are deter- 
mined and the time of the school year at which the 
study is made are also necessary for the purpose of 
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comparing studies. Heck (18) recommends that 
tember 1 be used as the date from which to determine 
age and that the study be made as of the beginning of 
the school year. 

Development of research. Although interest in the 
Subject was shown earlier, the development of reliable 
research on school progress is generally taken to have 
begun around 1900. By including an age-grade study 
in his annual report of 1904, W. H. Maxwell (20), 
Superintendent of New York City Schools, set an 
example which later became common practice with 
school superintendents. Probably the first comprehen- 
sive investigation other than the annual reports was 
Thorndike’s study (39) in 1907. The periodical Psy- 
chological Clinic, which began publication in 1907 
under the editorship of Lightner Witmer (43), serves 
as a rich source for many early articles on school 
progress. Ayres (5) introduced indices of progress in 
a chapter of his book in 1909. Blan (6) reviewed 
critically the more important studies up to 1911 and 
reported an original study of retardation in five cities. 
These early studies served to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the problem and revealed the need for greater 
standardization in child-accounting data. 

A great increase in the number of studies made in 
the second decade came mainly because of activities in 
four areas: (a) Many city school superintendents 
included age-grade studies in their annual reports (42). 
(b) The United States Bureau of Education became in- 
terested in publishing elimination and age-grade studies 
(37, 39). (c) The expanding school-survey movement 
included age-grade studies as an important part of the 
survey (4). (d) A number of graduate students 
adopted the area as a fertile field for study, e.g. (41). 

The third decade brought a still greater number of 
studies which followed with only minor improvements 
the pattern laid down previously. Tn the closing years 
of the decade, the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association (24, 25) published 
two yearbooks which were instrumental in stimulating 
studies dealing with the relationship of school progress 
to other aspects of child development. 

The depression of the third decade and the conse- 
quent federally supported educational programs for 
out-of-school youth caused an intensified realization 
that the schools must increase their holding power. 
Doubt about the advisability of maintaining gr ade 
standards greatly increased the number of studies 
Which compared the development of regularly pro- 
moted children with the development of retained chil- 
dren (11, 12, 13, 34, 35) and of descriptive and evalua- 
tive studies of devices intended to provide greater ad- 
justment for individual differences (26, 30). In addi- 
tion, state and city studies continued (22, 23, 28, 31). 

World War I] caused a decrease in the amount of 
educational research, although some state and city 
progress studies were reported (8, 21). The accele- 
rated programs demanded by the war effort affected the 
public schools, but the evaluative studies of these pro- 
grams have been carried on at the college level (32). 

The early studies of school progress assumed well- 
defined academic standards for each grade. With the 
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realization that academic training is but one phase of 
the total development of the child, standards have be- 
come more flexible. A general shift in philosophy is 
shown by the increased number of schools using an 
ungraded curriculum and promotion according to other 
bases, such as social maturity. Sandin (34) had diffi- 
culty in finding schools which would admit using prac- 
tices of retardation. This change in practice has 
lessened the significance of school progress as a field 
for research. 

Age-grade status versus indices of progress. Around 
1910 there was some argument about the relative merit 
of age-grade status and indices of progress. Blan (6) 
argued that it is more important to know that a pupil 
is doing work below the level of his chronological age 
than it is to know the rate of his progress through 
school. Later, age-grade indices came to be used as a 
measure of the efficiency of a school system. It was 
thought that an efficient school could teach the re- 
quired subject matter in a fewer number of years than 
could a less efficient school. 

Odell (29) criticized age-grade indices as measures 
of school efficiency on the basis that they did not ade- 
quately measure school progress. He demonstrated 
that indices based upon age-grade status, i.e. the rela- 
tionship between a “normal” age for a grade and the 
actual age of the pupil in the grade, are a very poor 
substitute for indices based upon progress, i.e. the re- 
lationship between the number of grades progressed 
and the number of years spent in school. He pointed 
out two reasons for the wide use of age-grade indices: 
(a) ease in computation and (b) the belief that the 
age-grade indices are an adequate substitute for indices 
of progress. With the adoption of more flexible grade 
standards, the validity of indices calculated on either 
basis has been brought into question. 

Age-grade status. Age-grade studies, despite their 
lack of uniformity and other limitations, have made 
some valuable contributions to educational knowledge. 
The studies in general indicate that overageness ld 
characteristic of from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
pupil population. Some studies, particularly in rural 
areas, show a much higher percentage of overageness. 
Considerable variation in both overageness and under- 
ageness has been found in the schools within a school 
system. Ayres in his Laggards in Our Schools (5), Pub- 
lished in 1909, was among the first to point out this 
Variation. L) bh 

The studies are practically unanimous In GE 
that the proportion of pupils under age Is much sm! lt 
than the proportion over age. In general, the Ll on 
of underageness is eo as ul from 3 b 
with most reports around 10 per ¢ is toward 
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are to do satisfactory work, and render more 
the work with other children” (8: 3). This ls no 
generally true of some overage children, but it 
not take into account many children who because 
late entrance into school or extended absence due to 
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a slow rate of learning (11, 12, 13, 34, 35). 

2. Retention practices do not make for better stu- 
dent morale (12, 13, 34). 

3. Retention practices do not assure mastery of 
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as a result of such findings that practices of 
should not be discarded. 


as long as his needs are adequately met (12). 
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yently these pupils are socially and physically 
quent relation to the group in which they find 
themselves. To avoid this situation 


On the 
recent stress upon accelerated programs (32). 
elementary level Lewis accelerated 


Up 
ored group, 
than one year were 
comitants. 
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Promotional progress. A review of the research re- 
veals that there are three theories underlying policies 
of promotion. The “grade-standards” theory demands 
a level of academic achievement before promoting the 
pupil. The “continuous promotion” theory promotes 
all pupils on the basis of chronological age. The 
“continuous progress” theory provides an ungraded 
curriculum within which individual promotions are 
based upon physical, social, and emotional factors, as 
well as chronological, mental, and achievement 
factors. 

In a study of 37 cities of the United States (36) the 
percentage of pupils retarded varied from 21 to 54, 
with a median figure of 38.8. The percentage of ac- 
celeration varied from 2 to 30, with a median percent- 
age of 10.25. This study serves to indicate that in a 
typical city of the time (1922-23) 52 per cent of the 
pupils were making normal progress, 38 per cent were 
retarded, and 10 per cent were accelerated. Nifen- 
ecker (27) found that the per cents of pupils making 
different rates of progress for the New York City ele- 
mentary schools in 1921 were 12.09 per cent rapid 
progress, 41.90 per cent normal progress, and 45.99 
per cent slow progress; these had changed in 1934 to 
12.82 per cent rapid progress, 59.92 per cent normal 
progress, and 27.56 per cent slow progress. These 
figures do not show how many years these pupils are 
retarded or how many grades have been skipped by 
the accelerated pupils. 

Ayer (3) in a study of more than 15,000 pupils in 
grades 1 to 5 in Texas found that only 56 per cent had 
made normal progress. Cooper (15) found that among 
rural-school children of Delaware who entered school 
in 1915 approximately 5 per cent made rapid progress, 
25 per cent normal progress, and 70 per cent slow 
Progress. This study covered the first eight years of 
their school life, 1915 to 1923. 

In what is probably the most comprehensive study 
reported to date, involving about two and one half 
million pupils, Cooke (14) reported 21 per cent accel- 
erated, 48 per cent normal, and 31 per cent retarded. 
This study covered the period from 1908 to 1928. 

Reported studies indicate that the percentage of re- 
tardation is decreasing, the percentage of normal prog- 
ress increasing, and acceleration remaining about 
constant, with perhaps a tendency to decrease in very 
recent years due to emphasis on the enrichment of 
school programs. Retardation in rural schools in 
much greater than in city systems; investigators are al- 
most unanimous in reporting this fact. In general 
small schools have been found to have a higher per- 
centage of retardation than larger schools. This may 
be due to the fact that most small schools are in rural 
sections. 

School failure. School failure, as defined by Heck 
(17), is “nonacceptable work in a grade or course in 
consequence of which it must be repeated.” In the 
lower grades failure is synonymous with nonpromo- 
tion, but in the departmentalized grades a pupil may 
fail a subject and yet be promoted to the next higher 
grade. 

The extent of school failure is difficult to determine. 
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There is considerable lack of uniformity in 
failures. Generally speaking, percentages of failure 
reported are lower than the actual percentage, This 
is due to three reasons: (a) Pupils conditionally pro- 
moted are not reported as failures although many of 
them actually become failures at the end of a Pproba- 
tionary period. (b) Children who, after being regu- 
larly promoted, are demoted during the year are not 
usually reported in failure lists. (c) Pupils who drop 
out of school when failure stares them in the face do 
not appear in the failure lists. Percentages of failures 
have been reported as high as 80 per cent in some 
school systems and as low as 2 per cent in others. This 
extreme variation represents a great difference in pro- 
motional standards as well as lack of uniformity in 
classifying failures. Heck (17) in studying 25 city- 
school reports found the percentage of failure varied 
from 4 to 17 per cent. The median percentage was 
9.1. He recognized that this percentage was perhaps 
too low to represent actual conditions. 

Studies tend to show that in the elementary schoo! 
the amount of failure is greatest in the first grade; 
next greatest in the second; and smallest in the eighth. 
Pugsley (33) reported that 20 per cent of the children 
in the first grade failed each year; that in general the 
rate of failure decreased as the grade advanced; and 
that failure was more frequent among boys than 
among girls. His study is in general agreement with 
other research in the field. 

Why do pupils fail? The question has often been 
asked, and many investigators have attempted to find 
the answer. From their reports it is evident that there 
is no single cause. School failure is the result of many 
causes, and the failure of a particular child may be 
the resultant of a multiplicity of causes. 

As many as 113 causes of failures were listed by 
Coleman (10). He grouped them under 15 general 
types. Among the more frequently mentioned causes 
of failure are low mentality, lack of interest, lack of 
effort, illness, excessive absence, and poor study habits. 
Some causes, however, and contributing factors rest 
upon the doorstep of the school itself; they include 
overcrowded classes, curriculum inadequacies, lack of 
guidance service, incompetent instruction, lack of 
special classes, and many others. Finally, there are 
many causes of failure found in the out-of-school en- 
vironment which are not so easily identified but 
nevertheless are important, bs 

The present trend is away from the practice of fail- 
ing pupils in order to adjust them to the curriculum. 
Rather the curriculum is being adjusted to the pupil. 
This procedure involves a thorough individual analysis 
of the pupil in order to determine his needs. Thus the 
recognition of individual differences is basic in any 
plan to reduce failure. 

Many devices based on studies of failure have been 
introduced into school programs. Among the most 
widely used are trial promotion, special classes, Senne 
annual promotions, and promotional units. Opinion 
is not entirely agreed upon the value of any one of 
these methods. Semiannual promotion particularly 
has been attacked as a means of reducing failure. 
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Studies indicate that, regardless of the promotional 
plan in use, curriculum adjustment based on individual 
case study holds greatest hope for success in reducing 
pupil failure. See DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING. 

Elimination. In 1909 Ayres (5) reported that the 
general tendency of our schools was to bring all pupils 
through the fifth grade, half of them to the cighth 
grade, and one tenth of them to the final year of high 
school. Thorndike (39) showed that for the group who 
entered school in 1900-1904, 81.7 per cent had been 
eliminated during, or before, the ninth grade. Ina 
follow-up study of the same cities for the years 1918 
to 1929, Kline (18) found that only 39.6 per cent were 
eliminated up to this point. The present trend of 
holding pupils through a greater number of grades 
makes elimination a minor problem for elementary 
schools, but it continues to be a serious one for sec- 
ondary schools. See PUPIL PERSONNEL WoORK. 

The lack of mental ability to meet the standards of 
the school program is probably a primary factor in 
pupil elimination. It is a cause which doubtless under- 
lies many reasons given by pupils for leaving school. 
In many cases it reveals itself in lack of interest, poor 
school marks, failure, retardation, and overageness. 

A second underlying cause of elimination, which 
like the first reveals itself in a number of secondary 
reasons, is an inadequate curriculum. Causes of 
elimination, such as lack of interest, desire to work, 
Poor study habits, and others, may often be traced to 
a curriculum which is not meeting pupil needs. Causes 
more apparently due to an inadequate curriculum have 
been cited by writers. They include unsatisfactory 
courses, lack of guidance, and general lack of educa- 
tional facilities. 

In addition, it has been shown that the economic 
status of the pupil's family is correlated with pupil 
elimination. Counts (16) showed that pupil elimina- 
tion tended to increase as the standard of living of the 
family descended. Other writers have reported con- 
siderable differences in respect to pupil elimination 
among races and nationalities. Negro children are 
eliminated earlier than white. Greek, Italian, and 
Mexican children in particular are susceptible to early 
elimination from school. f 

The remedies proposed for school failure in all 
Probability are the ones which will meet most effec- 
tively the threat of elimination. When a child is 
successful and happily adjusted in his schoolwork, the 
danger of elimination is reduced very materially. 

M. R. SUMPTION 
T. A. PHILLIPS 
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SCHOOL SURVEYS. As developed so far the 
school survey is a research procedure applied to a 
school or school system, or to a group of either, in 
Whole or in part, the purpose of which is to evaluate 
the service and to propose and explain alterations or 
extensions by which the service may be improved. At 
the outset emphasis was upon evaluation; this was 
promptly changed, however, and the survey has been 
developed as an instrument for improving the schools. 
This question of main purpose has been raised often 
by critics, recently by Reller (69— 1942), who charac- 
terizes surveys as “status,” “deliberate,” or “implemen- 
tive” in character, and by analysis shows the last have 
most to offer. 

Development and spread of survey movement. By 
this definition the survey movement began with the 
study of the schools of Boise, Idaho in 1910. Surveys 
followed at Montclair, East Orange, and Baltimore in 
1911; in New York City, Greenwich, Newton, and 
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Wisconsin in 1912; and in Bridgeport, Newburgh, St 
Paul, Portland (Oregon), and Vermont in 1913. The 
idea was seized upon with enthusiasm by educational 
leaders and the practice spread rapidly to all parts of 
the country and to all types of educational enterprises 
(76, 77). 

The school survey was not an entirely new phe- 
nomenon when it first appeared. It was Obviously but 
one other expression of the new scientific movement 
in education (62) paralleling the testing movement and 
studies of individual difference, school costs, school 
hygiene and children’s health, minimum essentials in 
school subjects, school progress, and the like, It was 
closely akin to studies being made by special commis- 
sions for legislatures as bases for educational legisla- 
tion. Such a study was made for the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1905. Other commissions reported for 
Connecticut, Illinois, Towa, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington in 1907. Even more akin to the survey was 
the work of the Chicago Commission of 1897 and of 
the Cleveland Committee of 1906—the former vir- 
tually a survey, the latter an efficiency study of one 
problem. 

If educational science was one parent of the survey, 
the other was the circumstances of the times. The 
efficiency engineering movement of the nineties had 
focused attention of the public generally upon the idea 
of efficiency in management. The growing cost of 
schools with high taxes provoked wide inquiry as to 
what we were getting for the tax dollar. A group of 
brilliant “muckraking” writers appearing in the nine- 
ties stimulated thought about our social and political 
ills and provoked a new birth of the social-survey idea 
which furnished at least a sort of viewpoint if not a 
pattern for an educational-efficiency check-up (5, 76, 
77). The Springfield, Illinois, survey of 1914 reflects 
this connection. Thus the practical need and suitable 
circumstances for the school survey appeared just as 
our new science of education had begun to provide 
the needed concepts and principles and the necessary 
tools and leadership for such a service. 

As to purpose, type, and control there has been 
continuous development from the start. This has 
been due in part to the teaching of the subject (at 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University, as early as 
1915-16, at Stanford University in 1918), to the de- 
velopment of textbooks in the area (8, 74), and to the 
early recognition of possibilities for a wider applica- 
tion of the survey idea. The first surveys were by out- 
side experts (5), but the idea of the self-survey soon 
began to develop. The study of Chicago's schools in 
1914, Allen's work (11917), the Rochester surveys 
of 1928, and the University of Chicago survey of 1933 
are illustrations of a wide and still healthy use of the 
survey as an instrument in practical management. 

As to type, there were surveys devoted to parts Or 
Phases of a school or school system, such as the study 
of spelling at Oakland (71—1915), the Atlanta build- 
ing survey of 1921-22, and Morrison’s recent survey 
of New York City’s elementary-school activity pro- 
gram (57— 1942). Another development as to type 18 
Seen in the extension of the survey to include much 
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broader studies than those concerned with a single 
educational enterprise. The United States Office of 
Education surveys of secondary education (931932) 
and of the education of teachers (94—1933), and the 
survey of modern-foreign-language education (2— 
1931-34) are illustrations. This broad and more gen- 
eral type is also illustrated by surveys devoted to the 
problem of standardization of colleges and secondary 
schools. Notable reports of this type are those by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools on higher education (63— 1936) and by 
the cooperative work of the regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools (34— 1939). These 
studies seem to have had direct value to the schools 
they covered as well as a broader effect by way of 
clarified and revised educational standards for the 
country as a whole. 

Related in purpose and form to both of these 
broader types of survey are studies of special fields of 
work, such as the nation-wide engineering-drawing 
survey made by the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education (44—1943), the nation-wide study 
of teacher education in community-study techniques 
(65— 1943), and the more intensive study of a part of 
New York City, made as a part of a city-planning pro- 
gram (68— 1945). 

A somewhat different turn in the spread of the sur- 
vey movement is seen in the effort to evaluate and to 
experiment together. The nation-wide teacher-educa- 
tion project (23—1940), developed under supervision 
of the American Council in Education, was in the 
nature of a self-survey for each separate project with 
consulting service from the outside. The results have 
been reported in a number of separate volumes by the 
institutions covered. This venture has served to sug- 
gest both possibilities and limitations of this type. 


There have been some signs that the self-survey with . 


Outside consulting service may develop into a special 
type in which expert service holds only consulting con- 
tact with the survey from the start. The survey now 
in progress for the city and county of Mobile, Alabama 
is a cooperative undertaking with leanings in this 
direction (52— 1947). 

One other extension of the survey has developed in 
recent years—its use as a teaching Service. rd 
to reports it has shown promise both as a learning 
experience for students and as a means of vitalizing 
both teaching and subject matter. A teacher-pupil 
Survey of jobs open to girls (40—1941), a county-wide 
Survey as a prelude to curriculum changes (G1— 1941), 
and adult-education surveys (511947) are illustra- 
tions of such community projects. 

Development of the survey as এ 
standpoint of research the early surveys were limited 
in viewpoint and values recognized, as well as in 
methods and techniques. The early reports do not 
seem unsound in advice they gave; yet, aside from 2 
reasonably sound general philosophy for background 
and a good understanding of schools and of educa- 
tional traditions, and aside from sound logic al 
Brasp of comparative and historical methods, they Ti 
little in the way of scientific instruments to Work W. 


From the 


rate studies made, the survey must be developed as 3 
single unified instrument of inquiry (74-1925) focused 
upon the progressive improvement of the school. 
Along with this idea of unity, which was partly 


through the grades, and especially in the development 
of devices useful in the study of trends and com 


parisons. 
From outside the survey developments came from 
many directions and in many forms. A major con- 
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in the viewpoint (values sought) and the kind of data 
studied (social facts) than in the methods and tech- 
niques used. 


the aptitude (30), the personality, and other 


“vey staffs have tended to use results available and 


hence to give fewer tests in the survey. 
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From other outside studies, the results of which 
were soon brought to bear in survey work, it is easy 
to cite a fairly continuous stream of contributions, 
some affecting the survey in a broad way, others quite 
specifically. Mort's and Norton’s studies (58—1924; 
64— 1926) of the abilities of states to support schools, 
Harry’s investigation (41—1928) of the cost of living 
as a part of a technique for judging salaries, and 
Cornell's technique (25—1936) for measuring the 
ability of a district to pay taxes are samples of re- 
searches that contributed in the administrative field. 
Engelhardt (35— 1918) applied known techniques of 
forecasting population growth, and other techniques 
for this were soon tried out. (See POPULATION 
GROWTH.) Studies by Morphet (56— 1927), Packer 
(67— 1924), and Sears (73— 1924) are researches that 
contributed to survey work on building programs, plant 
utilization, and cost of housing. 

Curriculum studies of the time, in addition to con- 
tributing through use of the newer social concept of 
education (78— 1933), give direction to curriculum 
surveying by focusing attention upon values other 
than the traditional ones. Blauch’s resumé of curricu- 
lum surveys in higher education reveals this trend 
(7— 1933). Through studies of minimum essentials 
and economy of time, following the work of Bagley 
(6— 1915) and Wilson (100—1917), and through 
studies of time allotment both in surveys (Springfield, 
Illinois, 1914, Salt Lake City, 1916, Cleveland, 1917) 
and in independent studies by Holmes (45— 1915), 
Sears (72—1916), and Mann (54— 1928), new ways 
of evaluating the curriculum began to appear early in 
survey reports. 

‘The need for survey instruments appears to have 
Stimulated research along certain lines. In 1916 
Strayer (88) published a score card for evaluating the 
school plant and used it in a survey the following 
year (42). Through succeeding years Strayer and 
Engelhardt developed this technique for use in a wide 
variety of school-plant units. An important extension 
Was a set of standards to fit the score cards, unit by 
unit (91); and to aid in their use, work sheets and data 
books were developed, those by Engelhardt, Reeves, 
and West (37— 1935) designed for use in study of col- 
lege and university buildings being illustrations. 

The score-card idea did not end with buildings. In 
1923 Strayer and Engelhardt (90) devised a plan for 
evaluating the school’s system of records and reports 
and in 1926 they prepared a check list for the admin- 
istrative policies affecting housing. In 1926 Strate- 
meyer and Brunner (87) applied this concept to the 
printed course of study, the use of which is illustrated 
in the Port Arthur, Texas, survey (89— 1926). Mort 
(59— 1930) devised a rating scale to cover organization 
in an elementary school, and later with Cornell (60— 
1937) a plan for the self-appraisal of school systems. 
In 1932 Engelhardt, Reeves, and Womrath (38) de- 
vised a check list for evaluating the janitorial-engi- 
neering service in a school system. 

Though the leadership was early conscious of the 
need for unity in survey work, it was almost too much 
to expect that studies made somewhat independently 
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by the members of a survey staff should fit pert 
into and support each other in their findings and rec- 
ommendations. Weaknesses at this point were noted 
by Cayco and Pressey (22—1921). Two lines of 
attack developed: one, more careful organization and 
editing of reports; the other, a study of how to make 
a school survey. In survey reports the separate studies 
began to be used as checks upon each other, and the 
recommendations on a feature of the school system 
tended to be based upon consolidated findings from 
the several studies bearing on it. Facts presented as 
evidences of a need for supervision and for guidance 
service show this in numerous reports by the late 
twenties. 

The leadership of the movement began early to 
study and to deliberate upon the problem of how to 
make a survey. An outline of a plan for a survey was 
presented before the National Society for the Study of 
Education by Smith and Judd in 1914 (84). In 1918 
Bliss (8) published his Methods and Standards for 
Local School Surveys, and Sears (74) his text, The 
School Survey, in 1925. Moehlman’s Public School 
Plant Program (55— 1929), Engelhardt and Engel- 
hardt’s Planning School Building Programs (36— 
1930), Davis’ Methods and Techniques Used in Sur- 
veying Health and Physical Education (27—1932), 
Holy’s The Relationship of City Planning to School 
Plant Planning (47—1935), and a Plan for Self-survey 
of a State School System by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association (61—1930) added 
many details to the literature on survey planning. 

Studies of school surveys. Researches devoted to 
the survey movement itself and its results include his- 
torical studies, bibliographical works, studies of sur- 
vey recommendations, analyses of the findings of the 
evaluative parts of surveys, studies of survey treat- 
ments of some particular unit in school systems or of 
some special function, studies of the instruments and 
techniques used for selected purposes, and studies of 
the outcomes of school surveys. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. A number of studies have 
dealt with the history of the survey movement. R. 
Holmes (46—1927-28) wrote a master’s thesis on what 
he chose to regard as school surveys that had been 
made in the United States prior to 1860. He described 
surveys in New England, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Wells (98—1915) and Caldwell and Courtis As 
have written of what they called the first i 
survey. One of these alludes to Barnard’s study ll 
Rhode Island in 1845; the other to the Boston schoo! 
examinations of the same year. In his Survey of 2 
veys Ayres (S—1915), then associated with both ee) 
and educational-survey work, laid some foundation nr 
a history of the movement. He emphasized its ি 5 
tions to the social survey, to the general movement ll 
the expansion of free schools, and to the BO 
scientific movement of the time. He brought togel ay 
information on who made the early surveys, what he 
cost, the time required, and the size of the survey i 
ports. Through its regular reports the United He 
Bureau of Education (95— 19121) has provided alm 
a continuous story of the movement. 
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A somewhat more connected story of the survey 
movement is presented in two brief but well-docu- 
mented papers by Sears (76— 1929; 77— 1933) and in 
a chapter by Caswell (17—1929). In these the origins 
of the school survey are traced and the relations of 
the movement to other lines of scientific work are fol- 
lowed through; the development of survey methods 
and the expansion of the field covered by surveys are 
outlined; and the general effects of survey work upon 
school practice are noted. The growth of survey work 
in the state of California is briefly told by Williams 
(99), who sums up the surveys to 1930 as having been 
ordered and paid for by school boards, as made mainly 
by outside experts, and as having left published re- 
ports which were constructive in treatment and which 
to a large extent had been put into effect. In his paper 
“Contributions of School Surveys,” Judd (50—1937) 
described the more intimate aspects of the early history 
of surveys by relating personal experiences as a survey 
expert. 

The history of surveys of higher education has been 
sketched by Heston (43—1934) and written somewhat 
fully by Fells (321937). By his exhaustive search 
for facts and by his thorough analysis and careful 
documentation Eells has provided a clear picture of 
this movement in all its aspects as it has borne upon 
higher education in this country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. The most exhaustive 
bibliographical work is that of Smith and O'Dell (85— 
1931; 861938). In these two monographs are listed 
a total of 3022 surveys and 1325 articles and books 
discussing the subject. However, the authors have not 
applied a strict definition of survey. Except for those 
Of national scope and those of United States posses- 
sions, the surveys which they list are classified by 
states, and within each state under city, county, and 
state separately. A carefully classified index is pro- 
vided. For the field of higher education Eells (32) 
published an equally exhaustive bibliography in which 
he lists 233 printed, 71 mimeographed, and 278 manu- 
script reports of surveys down to 1937. For each title 
information concerning the management of the survey 
is given. In addition to listing surveys this work pro- 
vides a helpful bibliography of the titles of important 
articles and books which deal with this field. 

Besides these major works the Review of Educa- 
tional Research should be noted (see especially 70, 
80, 81). There are numerous special bibliographies, 
such as those of Bliss (8), Byrner (14), Williams (99), 
Caswell (17), Heston (43), Butterworth (13), and 
Eells (32). 


ANALYTICAL STUDIES. 
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prisingly large and substantially in line with sarvey 
recommendations. 


Smith (831927) reported the results of 22 analysis 
of the content of 234 survey reports. Under fificen 
major heads and several hundred minor and subminot 
heads the topics treated in the reports are set forth In 
detail. The study makes easily accessible what a large 
collection of survey reports have said on each of a 
very extensive range of topics and reveals by what 
techniques the studies of problems had been con 
ducted. This work is of special value to one who de- 
sires to study a problem or a method as it has appeared 
in survey literature. 

Heston (43) made a comprehensive study of the sur- 
vey movement in the field of higher education, show- 
ing its beginnings, the spread of the movement through 
different types of higher institutions, how surveys were 
managed, and what aspects were studied. His topical 
analysis of a small number of survey reports affords a 
sample picture of the type of work in the ficld. His 
analysis of the recommendations is especially valu- 
able. Eells’ monumental work (32) in this same area 
goes far beyond that of Heston. Through a study of 
reports supplemented by an extensive body of infor- 
mation gathered through correspondence, documents, 
and general literature, the details of the movement in 
all its aspects have been brought together and are re- 
ported in a volume of $38 pages. His analysis of the 
reports as to general viewpoin! int, style, organization, 
authorship, size, form of publication, title page, print 
ing, table of contents, index, size of edition, publicity 
given to the survey, availability of the report, and the 
use of tabular and graphic materials is thorough and 
complete. Under ten major heads, with 80 topics, the 
content of the reports is consolidated in brief space. 
The author gathered replies from appropriate author- 
ities by direct inquiry covering 4974 of the 8500 
recommendations found in 50 reports. Of this num- 
ber of recommendations 2250 were carried out in full 
and 1280 in part, while 1440 were ignored. An 
assembly of the opinions of experts on the probable 
future trend of the movement is offered, together with 
the author's suggestions for improvement of survey 
procedures. By the judgments presented, the survey 
movement in this field is regarded as young, Vigorous, 
and promising for the future. 

STUDIES OF SURVEY FINDINGS. Bobbitt (9—1918) 
assembled from ten survey reports all statements per- 
taining to the functions, qualifications, and relation- 
ships of the school principal. His conclusions were 
that surveys omit reference to many functions, that 
functions noted by surveys are often not clearly de- 
fined, that the general conception of the principalship 
is that it is highly responsible service and not an inert 
link between general policy and teaching, and that the 
survey reports point to the beginning of a new theory 
of supervision. Stullken (92—1929) also studied the 


rincipalship. His study covered a hundred survey 
hast, mostly of city systems. His search was for 


the duties of the principal recognized in all of the re- 
ports. He found that 33 per cent of these duties were 
mainly administrative, 17 per cent mainly Supervisory, 
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and 8 per cent mixed. In 20 per cent of the Surveys 
the principals were thought to have too many clerical 
duties. In 65 of the 100 it was recommended that 
the principal devote more attention to Supervision. 

Deffenbaugh (29—1920) reviewed the reconmenda- 
tions of a “score or more” of Survey reports affecting 
the board of education. He found general agreement 
that the board should be elected at large, receive no 
remuneration, have five to seven members, be inde- 
pendent of city government, have few or no standing 
committees, and deal with policies, leaving executive 
Work to the superintendent. In a somewhat similar 
study Deffenbaugh (28—1930) covered twelve state- 
Survey reports for their analyses of the administrative 
control of the state’s school system. 

The findings of surveys regarding various parts or 
aspects of school systems have been brought out by a 
number of studies. Carr (16— 1931) analyzed seven 
State-survey reports for their findings regarding the 
Junior college. He found the curriculum, finances, 
training of staff, and tuition charges as problems in 
the foreground. The reports were united in urging 
that the junior-college movement should be carefully 
controlled in its development. Caswell (19— 1932) 
analyzed the content of 91 comprehensive city school- 
Survey reports for their treatment of the secondary 
School. Of these, 44 devoted special sections to sec- 
ondary education and 47 treated it as an aspect of the 
System as a whole. From 9 reports he assembled 34 
problems that had been treated. Cooke (241931) 
reviewed 59 survey reports for findings on retardation 
from which he assembled comparable data for two 
and a half million pupils. Of these 21 per cent were 
accelerated, 48 per cent normal, and 31 per cent re- 
tarded. Between 1908 and 1928 there was an increase 
in the percentage accelerated in city systems, but the 
retarded group increased in rural systems. For the 
field of reading Good (39— 1925) assembled data from 
20 survey reports, 10 of which recommended more 
silent reading and urged the importance of enriching 
the child’s social experience; 10 called for wider use 
of tests in supervisory Work; and 13 called attention to 
the need for more normal progress through the grades. 
The study of the kindergarten by Waite (96— 1926), 
the treatment of adult education by Ozanne (66— 
1934), and the problem of duplication among state 
institutions for higher education by McNeeley (53— 
1934) represent other analytical studies of phases of 
survey reports. 

Hurd (48—1938) reviewed some 300 state- or 
nation-wide surveys that dealt with teacher education. 
From this study he developed 689 specific statements, 
generalizations, or laws, which he arranged under 31 
categories. These he condensed to 20 principles affect- 
ing the nature and place of teacher education in 
America. He stated that the Principles are democratic 
but are to be regarded as tentative and treated more 
as ideals. 

STUDIES OF SURVEY METHODS. Caswell (18— 1932) 
attempted to find out the general characteristics of 
Surveys by a study of a “large number” of reports and 
to establish a useful classification of surveys. His pro- 
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posed bases of classification recognize scope of the 
Survey and agency in charge. (On classification see 
also: Sears (77), Ozanne (66), Caswell (17), and Eells 
(32).) He noted that surveys generally question pres- 
ent and proposed practices, make comparative studies 
Of essential features of the system, ascertain present 
and future educational needs, and propose practices 
and programs to fit needs. In another study Caswell 
(20— 1933) classified the problems studied in 51 com- 
prehensive surveys of city school systems. He then 
determined for each of 71 problems how data were 
Obtained and what evaluation techniques were used. 
He found 7 distinguishable methods by which data 
Were obtained in surveys and 13 techniques for evalu- 
ating data or features of the school system. Eells (32) 
classified the techniques used as: visitation, analysis of 
existing data, personal collection of data, interview 
and conference, class Visitation, standard tests, and 
Score cards. 

Branson (11— 1918), Johnston (49— 1925), and 
Eells (33— 1929) studied Survey reports to determine 
What use was being made of standardized tests. Up to 
1920 the use of tests increased; following that date it 
declined Substantially. 

In the field of physical education Davis (27—1932) 
studied surveys of all kinds, from which he developed 
a check list of methods and techniques for use in this 
field. He then applied the check Jist to 117 reports of 
city-school surveys, checked it against research litera- 
ture and against the Judgments of survey experts, and 
developed a rating scale for use in a Survey. 

Related to method is the choice of problems to be 
Studied in the survey. New interests or new assump- 
tions as to values sought by the school may bring new 
problems, and new problems are likely to call for 
Variation of survey methods. Assuming that it is de- 
Sirable for teachers to contribute to administration, 
it becomes necessary to evaluate existing practice in 
that respect. This was attempted in the Stockton sur- 
vey (79— 1938), where teachers checked a list of 80 
administrative tasks, indicating the extent and type of 
contribution they were making to each, and by the 
Same technique indicated what contribution they be- 
lieved they should be making. Caswell (21) found 
four similar contributions to survey method in the re. 
port of the St. Louis survey (1939). One of these 
had to do with the adaptability of school systems, the 
others with plans for a local study of salaries, a wider 
use of school plant, and interpreting school finances 
to the public. With each there appeared a special 
Variation of survey method, but the element of new- 
ness was more in the problem (new values sought) 
than in the method or technique. 

Need for research. Most of the types of research 
reported above have been useful and should be con- 
tinued. We need historical perspective always; we 
need a bibliographical record as a means of access to 
the growing current of activity in the field; we need 
studies of the findings of surveys and of the effects of 
Surveys upon practice; we need studies of methods 
and techniques used. Also, we need criticism and 
new books on how to make surveys. Not one of these 
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types Of study can be spared. A study now of the uses 
of such a survey device as the achievement test would 
be very different from any corresponding earlier 
study, because the test is different and has entered 
many new areas. Also the curriculum and the teach- 
ing aims and methods are different. Now teaching is 
supported far more by guidance, research, library 
service, social programs, health work, and supervision; 
and what we called subject matter in earlier years is 
not all of what we would be teaching now. Corre- 
sponding differences would characterize current re- 
searches in most of the fields noted above. 

In light of changes that have come in instructional 
objectives and in the total program of instructional 
service, one or two additional or slightly different lines 
of study suggest themselves. So far we have made 
few studies of the values sought by surveys (20) or 
used in interpreting findings, or inherent in the rec- 
ommendations made. For instance, by what criteria 
may we say of the instruction as a whole, or of a 
division of it, or of the health or the counseling service, 
it is good? What is the nature of these criteria in a 
given case? Are the same criteria similarly used in 
all surveys? How do the criteria look when checked 
against our science and philosophy of education? It 
seems possible that by careful studies here we might 
discover any lack of agreement as to what criteria to 
use in a given case, and also through what kinds of 
studies those criteria could best be brought to bear in 
evaluation studies and in setting Up recommended 
changes. 

In connection with this idea there is need also for a 
study of the problems examined by surveys (20). For 
instance, in a survey of the function of administration 
what problems should be studied? It is not enough to 
know the criteria of goodness. We must know also 
through what studies one may be able to determine 
the presence or the absence of goodness. A study of 
the questions raised and studied by surveys might help 
to systematize the survey study and might reveal un- 
occupied areas or provoke new angles of approach. 
The question, is the administration democratic, has to 
occur to a surveyor before he will think of where to 
look for evidence or of a device by which to 
for an answer. 

These lines of study would seem to lead in the direc- 
tion of the real seat of difficulty in all the areas of 
schoolwork everywhere, viz. to a study of the ultimate 
values we seek and the principles by which we Sire 
in all schoolwork to identify and to attain 
values. Meantime we need not cease to study the nec- 
essary tools, processes, and techniques as We have 


been doing. BEE 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION. Science was introduced 
in the elementary school under such titles as ele- 
mentary science, object lessons, and nature study, and 
in the secondary schools under the titles of several 
more or less discrete, special-field subjects. Workers 
in elementary education have generally rejected the 
recommendations of science specialists and have 
Planned independently, with the result that until re- 
cently there has been but little provision for con- 
tinuity in the study of science from elementary through 
secondary schools. 1 

The beginnings of science for elementary children 


Was largely in the work of independent writers about 


science whose purposes were instruction and entertain- 
asis on aesthetic and 


ment. They wrote with emph 2 7; 
emotional values. Some of these writers gained wide 
recognition and because of their emphasis on the study 
of things they exerted much influence on educational 
theory and particularly on theories of object teach- 
ing. b, Ct 

As a result of new applications of science indus- 
try and in control of disease and more widespread 
understanding of scientific discoveries, 2 great | 
lar interest in these things arose. Under strong loca 
leadership science curriculums for the elementary 
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school were adopted in several large centers. The 
distinction between nature study and science during 


this early period was similar to the distinction between 
the “naturalist” and the “scientist.” The dhtinction 
was not sharp in all cases, but in general t was 
assumed that the interest of the naturalist is in ob 
serving nature for personal enjoyment whereas the 
interest of the scientist is in systematic knowledge and 
means for extending it. The emphasis on systematic 
study of science in the clementary school led to for- 
malism and for a time nature study was supported as 
a protest against formal science. 

The nature-study movement gained considerable 
acceptance but there were always those who criticized 
both its philosophy and the results of nature-study in- 
struction. The further development of educational 
theory based upon careful studies of child growth and 
development laid the foundation for a new definition 
of science for the elementary school ($1). 

High-school science in contrast with nature study and 
clementary science was a study of special subjects. 
Almost from the beginning physics and chemistry en- 
gaged the enrollment of a good percentage of the 
students in the grades in which these subjects were 
offered. Human physiology, physical geography, bot- 
any, zoology, and, to a lesser extent, astronomy and 
geology have been taught as high-school subjects. 
Each special subject had its supporters and there was 
considerable competition among them for recognition. 
Authors of textbooks, guided by syllabi of state edu- 
cation departments or other authoritative agencies, 
were influential in standardizing the content of courses. 
The texts for each special subject were 
written without recognition of the content in text- 
books for other subjects. That there was much con- 
fusion as to what courses should be offered is evi- 
denced by the fact that as late as 1912 ten sciences 
were acceptable as entrance units by some colleges. In 
a study of 204 colleges (22) it was found that six dif- 
ferent sciences were acceptable in more than three 
fourths of them. Physics and chemistry were accept- 
able in nearly all. 

Three motives may be recognized as stimulating 
the research and study that has, through the interval 
since 1890, effected changes in the over-all program 
and in the detailed content of science in elementary 
and secondary schools. The first was the need for re- 
fining theory that would be acceptable and that would 


Eins and values to be sought in democratic educa- 
tion. America had inherited concepts and ideals from 
Europe where a main concern was with the education 
of the elite; she had evolved for herself the democratic 
ideal of universal education. Obviously there were 
conflicts between the practices that took form from 
the inherited pattern and practices necessary to the 
realization of the democratic ideal. A third motive 
was created by the conflicting claims by advocates of 
particular methods or content. The critical examina- 
tion of teaching practices and results has been an im- 
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portant feature of the scientific movement in educa- 
tion. 

Several reviews with extensive bibliographies of re- 
search in science education have been published. 
Pieper (37) published two bibliographies including 
publications prior to 1937. Pruitt (43) lists titles of 
articles and books published between 1939 and 1945. 
The three volumes of Digests of Investigations by 
Curtis (11, 12, 13) each carry extensive bibliographies. 
There are two Yearbooks on Science Education from 
the National Society for the Study of Education (31, 
32). Two issues of Review of Educational Research 
(3, 4) are devoted exclusively to reviews of educational 
research dealing with the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

Origins of standard practice. The first in point of 
time of the motives stimulating research and study in 
science education was the need for defining an accept- 
able theory and the actual establishment of standard 
practices. The public high school had developed to a 
position of dominance over the private secondary 
school by 1890. There had been no control of public 
secondary education by federal authority. Some 
states had exercised close controls while other states 
had left the management of the schools almost en- 
tirely to local authorities. As a result there were 
notable differences in the programs of studies in dif- 
ferent secondary schools and also in the content of 
subjects bearing the same general title (34). This 
condition caused confusion among college admissions 
officers; entering students’ records showed wide dif- 
ferences in the work done in the preparatory schools 
from which they came. Furthermore, advocates of 
each of the several subjects (actually as many as ten 
different science titles) were urging inclusion of their 
field of specialization in the program. 

EARLY COMMITTEE REPORTS. A most important 
move in the direction of setting up standard practices 
Was made in 1893 by the National Educational Associ- 
ation through its Committee (of Ten) on Secondary 
School Subjects (29). The Committee organized three 
science conferences, one on physics, chemistry, and 
astronomy; one on natural history, including nature 
study, botany, zoology, and human physiology; and 
one on geography, including geology and meteorology. 
Each conference made proposals on teaching science 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The Conference on Physics, Chemistry, and Astron- 
omy recommended that the study of simple natural 
phenomena be introduced in the elementary schools 
to be pursued by means of experiments carried on by 
the pupils and that in the upper grades practice be 
Eiven in making simple measurements. Whenever pos- 
sible special science teachers or superintendents were 
to be appointed to instruct elementary-school teachers 
in methods of teaching natural phenomena. It was 
assumed that one period per day would be given to 
Such study. For the work in high schools a time allot- 
ment of 200 hours per year was suggested for physics 
and the same for chemistry. Both of these subjects 
were to be required for college entrance. There were 
recommendations on laboratory teaching, keeping 
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notes, and related matters. Appended to the 
Was a list of 50 experiments in physics and 100 experi- 
ments in chemistry. 

The Conference on the Study of Natural History 
gave an extended report on nature study for the grades 
below the high school and included a “Course of 
Work.” ‘This was to be closely correlated with work 
in language, drawing, and literature and to OCCUPY no 
less than one hour each week divided into at least two 
periods. It was proposed that a minimum of one year 
of “natural history” be required in high school, with 
at least three fifths of the time devoted to laboratory 
Work; that the course should be required for college 
entrance; that the examination should be both a writ- 
ten test and a laboratory test; and that the laboratory 
notebooks, certified by the teacher, should be required 
at the examination. Outlines of courses for botany and 
Zoology were prepared with the suggestion that a full 
year of one or the other should be given. The study 
of physiology was to be deferred until the later years 
of the high school. 

The Conference on Geography gave the “natural 
order” of geographic subjects to be: elementary 
geography, physical geography, physiography, meteor- 
ology, and geology. It suggested that the precise dis- 
tribution of these divisions of the subject through the 
several grades can best be left to the judgment and 
discretion of those who have immediate charge. 

At a joint session of the three science conferences, 
it was resolved that at least one quarter of the time of 
the high-school course should be devoted to science 
studies and that this amount of work should be re- 
quired for admission to college. It is interesting to 
note the dilemma occasioned by this resolution, for 
the Committee had said that the “main function” of 
the secondary schools is “to prepare for the duties of 
life that small proportion of all the children in the 
country who show themselves able to profit by an edu- 
cation prolonged to the eighteenth year. . . .” The 
specialists in the several Conferences apparently paid 
little heed to the Committee’s definition of this “main 
function” for in effect they had laid the foundation 
for the definition of college-entrance units. 

At its meeting in 1895, the Department of Secondary 
Education of the National Educational Association 
appointed a Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments “to promote the introduction of the programs 
recommended by the Committee of Ten.” The Com- 
mittee made reports in 1896 (35) and in 1899 (30), and 
its work culminated in the organization in 1899 of the 
College Entrance Examination Board under the aus- 
pices of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland (27). 

The reports and syllabi published by the Board and 
by certain state departments were based mainly on 
reports and syllabi issued by these Committees of the 
National Education Association. Even in the absence 
of federal controls on the curriculum these recom- 
mendations were very influential. Books for teachers 
of the several subjects elaborating and interpreting 
these reports were prepared and widely distributed. 
leading book for teachers of biology interpreted an 
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extended the Committee's proposals bearing on the life 
sciences (26). The book set forth certain “principles” 
that should be prominent in the mind of the teacher 
in shaping and conducting a course in either botany, 
zoology, or human physiology. A book on teaching 
botany (17) also appeared and for a time botany 
claimed a good share of high-school enrollment. 
Human physiology claimed a somewhat larger enroll- 
ment than botany, with zoology somewhat less. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements these three subjects 
were combined to form a one-year course in biol- 
0gY. 

The content of physics and of chemistry was like- 
wise standardized according to patterns laid down by 
requirements for college entrance. Influences favor- 
ing the advancement of chemistry and physics were 
similar to those favoring biology. An influential book 
for teachers appeared in 1902 under the authorship 
of a professor (chemistry) in the University of Chi- 
cago and 2 professor (physics) in Harvard University 
(48), both of whom had been chairmen of National 
Education Association committees. 

SYLLABI AND TEXTBOOKS. Of the several agencies 
working toward standardization of content and method 
of teaching science, the Education Department of the 
State of New York exerted a far-reaching influence— 
directly within the state, indirectly outside the state. 
The Department (33) issued syllabi for high-school sub- 
jects in 1905. Among these were syllabi for biology, 
chemistry, and physics. The syllabus for the course in 
biology included some study of botany, zoology, and 
human physiology. It was recommended for all high 
schools in the state that had adequate laboratory 
equipment and teachers of requisite training. The 
syllabus had been prepared at the request of the Edu- 
cation Department by a commi selected from 
teachers of biology in New York City. Two years later 
there was published under the authorship of the Head 
of Department of Biology in DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, “A practical textbook correlat- 
ing botany, zoology, and human physiology.” (George 
William Hunter, Elements of Biology. New York: 
American Book Co., 1907). This textbook Was 
adopted in schools outside as well i ly the state 
and through an interval of 40 years 
of this book have had large usage throughout the 
nation. 

The influence of the Education Department of New 
York State on content and method of courses In Ee 
and chemistry was similar. The Department acknow - 
edged that “In the preparation of the syllabi in 
Physics and chemistry valuable assistance bas i 
rendered by teachers representing the New York Sta 
Science Teachers Association and the High TG 
Teachers Association of New York City (33). 


authors of a successful textbook in bagi A 


mond B. Brownlee and others, First Ee 
Chemistry. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1907) ly 
Plained in their preface that “As there was n0 ted 
textbook written from the point of view contemp'' 

by the syllabus, the preparation of the prese 


hemisth and 
chemi underwent little change from year to year 
but the content of biology did undergo conskierable 
reorganization, especially during the decade of the 
twenties. In the beginning the course in 
biology was one of three more or less distinct units. 
As experience accumulated in teaching these units 
thoughtful teachers became increasingly concerned 


emphasis, particularly in i 
biology, and a marked deviation from it in the planning 


favored the preparatory aim. To resolve this dilemma 

ts were advanced to establish 
and method adaptable to teaching the special lc 
for college entrance were at the same time suitable 


duties of life.” An examination of the stated aims and 
of the arguments that were advanced in support of 
them led to studies of the validity of these argumen' s, 


i The investigator (50) found that stated aims 
elie of science teaching could be conveniently 
under three main categories: (a) the religious 

aim, a holdover from the first half of the century; (b) 
the knowledge aim, emphasizing (i) knowledge to the 
end that the learner may be regarded as an intelligent 
n and (ii) knowledge for its practical “utility; 

(c) mental discipline, the controlling aim, particularly 
(C0 the latter part of the period covered by this 
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study. These aims found recognition in educational 
literature and in the prefaces of science textbooks. 
The investigator supports his conclusions by reference 
to both these sources. 

The influence of educational theory on teaching 
practices is shown in this study of the developing high- 
school curriculum by selected quotations from many 
textbooks. The author of a textbook in Zoology 
(Hooker, Washington, Natural History for the Use of 
Schools and Families, 1860) Says, “This study has a 
Practical bearing upon many of the most valuable and 
extensive occupations of man.” He says further, “The 
practical benefit . . . is the discipline which it gives 
the mental powers.” Another author (Boyer, F. R., A 
Laboratory Manual in Biology) writing a little later 
Says, “The aim is to develop rather than to inform; 
hence the laboratory method is more important than 
the information involved. Accuracy in observation is 
a prerequisite to accuracy and clearness in description 
Or statement, as well as to logical inference or con- 
clusion.” Another (Packard, A. S. Zoology, 1883) 
maintained that through laboratory work with dissec- 
tion and occasional field excursions “the study of 
Zoology can be made of highest interest and value 
calling out both the observing and reflective faculties.” 
Gray’s textbook in botany (Gray, Asa, How Plants 
Grow, 1858) dominated this field for about fifty years 
and continued with wide usage into the present cen- 
tury. The viewpoint of the author was influenced in 
considerable measure by a religious motive. The text 
emphasized morphology and classification. In agree- 
ment with others Gray said: “To learn how to observe 
and how to distinguish things correctly is the greater 
part of education.” Bergen’s text (Bergen, J. Y., 
Elements of Botany, 1896) which appeared later was 
in many respects sharply in contrast with Gray’s book, 
Which it gradually displaced. In Bergen’s text, as in 
the others, the controlling aim was mental discipline, 
often stated in terms of “training in scientific habit of 
mind.” 

In the physical sciences as in biology the knowledge 
aim more than any other controlled practice during 
the earlier period of the high school but later gave way 
largely to the disciplinary aim. In his Fourteen 
Weeks in Natural Philosophy (1868), which was 
widely used as a text for many years, J. Dorman 
Steele says, “From the multitude of principles only 
those have been selected which are essential to the 
information of every well-read person.” Steele’s 
Natural Philosophy, like Gray’s Botany, enjoyed wide 
usage for more than fifty years. Another author 
(Cooley, Roy C., Natural Philosophy for Common 
and High Schools, 1872) says of the study of natural 
Philoosphy, “It is in the highest degree beneficial to the 
young partly because of the facts which it imparts 
but even more on account of the mental power it 
develops.” In his Elements of Chemistry, Ira Remsen 
Said the course was not to make chemists but to help 
develop sound minds and to awaken interest in im- 
portant natural phenomena. 

In other important sources the training or discipline 
function was stressed. In his discussion of the teach- 
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ing of chemistry, Smith (48) gives “reasons for the 
study of science.” “Our first reason,” he says, “rests 
on the training in observation for Which it furnishes 
the opportunity.” “The second reason . . . . is that 
it trains the pupil in the Organization of his Observa- 
tions by comparison and induction.” A third reason 
“is that of the exercise and control of the imagination,” 
and continuing he says “science gives training in... 
self-elimination” (which may be defined as unbiased 
Judgment). Smith also recognized “the value of the 
information which the study of science imparts.” 

The emphasis on discipline and training affected all 
aspects of science teaching. The laboratory was for 
training in Observation and in methods of deduction. 
Training values were associated with field work and 
with keeping a notebook. Under the influence of con- 
temporary conceptions of content and method appro- 
priate for discipline both subject matter and methods 
became highly formal, with the result that there was 
Widespread dissatisfaction with science teaching. 

The dissatisfactions with the work in the specialized 
sciences opened the way to the development of general 
science. Educational theory that influenced the in- 
troduction of general science also affected more or less 
the authors of texts in the special sciences, with the 
result that there was a trend toward less formal and 
more vital work. This was clearly in evidence in the 
titles where the term practical or applied was fre- 
quently used, and in the content of texts in botany, 
Zoology, physics, and chemistry (50). 

Aim and purposes in response to the “cardinal 
principles.” The scientific study of education was 
advancing rapidly during the early years of the present 
century and claims of educational value were being 
subjected to close scrutiny. There were many reports 
pointing up the fallacy of claims and practices in high- 
school teaching, and these served as a background for 
the work of the National Education Association Com- 
mission on Secondary Education. The report of this 
Commission, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation (52), was widely circulated and read. ) 

The Committee on Reorganization of Science in 
Secondary Schools worked in conjunction with the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation and issued its report (53) in 1920, taking account 
of the enormous increase in high-school enrollment 
that had taken place during the preceding years. This 
Was the first major effort of the National Education 
Association to reorganize secondary education since 
the Report of the Committee (of Ten) on Secondary 
School Studies nearly thirty years earlier. The nd 
for changes was stressed. It was pointed out that “the 
Variation of purposes for which sciences are taught, 
the increasing number of sciences offered, the develop- 
ment of intensive specialization within various sciences, 
the Jack of sequence in the order in which they are fre 
quently given, the wide variation in method and el 
tent are striking evidences of the need for an approsc 
to agreement.” The Committee stated that “steps 


should be taken . . . to prevent this increase . . 1 
specialization from diminishing the value of ol of 


struction from the standpoint of the general nee 
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the pupils and the needs of society." Science instruc- 
tion was seen as especially valuable in the realization 
of six of the seven main objectives set forth by the 
Commission in its Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. 

Under specific values of science study are listed (a) 
interests, habits, and abilities; (b) methods of solving 
problems; (c) stimulation to more direct and purpose- 
ful activity; (d) control of a large number of facts and 
principles useful in the home, school, and community; 
(e) cultural and aesthetic values. There was strong 
endorsement of the project method with recommenda- 
tions that work in the laboratory, in the classroom, 
and in “out-of-school!” activities should be adapted 
to it. 

General science, biology, chemistry, and physics 
were listed as “the principal courses in science” and 
recommendations on aims, content, and method were 
made for each. 

General science “should provide a basis for dis- 
covery of interest in special sciences and of vocational 
opportunity” and should prove to be the best training 
for any pupil who can take only one course in science. 
It was said that the subject matter should be selected 
from the environment and hence would vary in differ- 
ent communities, and should deal with problems of 
social reconstruction. The science of common use 
would be the science of the classroom. The topics for 
study should be interesting, rich in significant prob- 
lems, and preferably large units. Methods should em- 
ploy class presentations of out-of-school experiences, 
individual laboratory work, teacher-and-pupil demon- 
strations, and excursions. 

The Committee recommended that general biology 
follow general science and that it be taught with spe- 
cial attention to health, purposeful interest in the life 
of the environment, important applications, training 
to observe accurately, aesthetic appeal of plants and 
animals, and scientific progress. Central ideas Ssug- 
gested for the course were (a) maintenance of life of 
individual and species, (b) interrelations of organisms, 
(c) dependence on physical environment, and (d) 
power of man to control organisms. A variety of 
devices was suggested including projects, experiments, 
excursions, special reports, text assignments, and others. 
The  “topic-project-problem”" method was favored 
“since centralizing themes are abundant.” 

Chemistry was the third in the sequence of courses 
to be considered by the Committee. Under the head- 


ing, “Why Reorganization is মত 5 


more widespread application to He ke Ee 
teaching of chemistry was critic. on (ie 
that chemical laws, theories, and Eee Ht HATS 
taught as such, and that there Was overemphasi ly 
theories, concepts, and informal of value principa 
to those who will pursue advan: courses. 
This report was prepared during the Ee 
period following World War I and Es TE pad 
to the demand for chemists that war 2 
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made. lt was suggested that a course cmphasizing the 
"অলস of industry, commerce, soll, and the houte- 

would stimulate more and more w i 
ize in this and related ficids.” পল =" = কমা 
life was stressed. It was proposed further that chem. 
istry should build upon cartier courses and knit to. 
gether previous science work by supplying knowledge 
fundamental to all science. The course would give 
information of definite service to home and daily life 
and help students to discover whether they bave apti- 
tudes for further work in pure or applicd science. The 
study of chemistry would contribute to training values 
through the development of interests, habits, and 
abilities. Special mention was made of powers of ob- 
servation, discrim imination, interpretation, and ded 
tion. 

In the discussion of content and method the Com- 
mittee took the position that “many of the most im 
portant principles are impossible of direct experimenta- 
tion” and cannot be grasped casily by the immature 
mind. It was recognized that the number of impor- 
tant principles and facts is so great that learners en- 
counter difficulty in seeing relationships and that many 
of the problems and questions raised by immature 
students were too advanced for their understanding. 
Laboratory work was endorsed, daily 60-minute 
periods for recitation and laboratory being favored. 
Students should be supplied with carefully prepared 
directions and “unless the experiments contribute to 
the recitation and provide data or information that is 
used they are largely a waste of time.” Notebook pro- 
cedures were described and recommended. “The 
teacher should see that pupils are trained to draw cor- 
rect inferences, to relate their conclusions to facts of 

i experience in and out of school and to find 
the answers to questions and problems brought out.” 
An outline of content of the regular course in chem- 
istry was indicated, “designed to meet the needs of 
young people and to enable such as need it to count 
the work done for college entrance." 

In the discussion of why reorganization of physics 
was necessary the Committee was quite severe in its 
criticisms of the content and method in vogue at that 
time: (a) with the large majority of students the sub- 
ject has aroused little enthusiasm; (b) the content was 
logically organized subject matter, neglecting the in- 
terests of students and some of it being obsolescent 
because it relates physical theory to problems having 
no connection with the present-day activities in the 
industries, municipal enterprises, on the farms, or in 
the homes; (c) there was too little opportunity for 
practice in applying principles; (d) a “formal list of 
laboratory experiments" was the main feature of the 
course and “formal textbook recitations not closely 
related to the laboratory experiments completed the 
program"; (e) the course does not “help pupils to 
understand the higher types of vocations in which 

sics is fundamental.” 

vl the discussion of aims it was recognized that 
physics along with other sciences should contribute to 
seven of the main objectives stated by the Commission, 
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and it was pointed out that the study of physics must 
develop interests, ideals, habits, and powers as well as 
an essential body of knowledge. The habits and 
abilities to be emphasized in physics instruction were 
to include, among others, observing accurately and ne- 
glecting abstractions and unimportant detail; methodi- 
cal planning before beginning an experiment or ob- 
servation; maintaining system, order, and neatness in 
the arrangement of apparatus and appliances and in 
arranging and tabulating data. 

Under the discussion of methods the Committee en- 
dorsed the project method, with the caution that it 
“should not be employed to such an extent as to sacri- 
fice unity, coherence, and adequate scope.” Closer 
correlation of recitation, class demonstration, and 
laboratory was advocated. The use of “unit of in- 
struction" was favored with the suggestion that the 
unit should consist of questions, problems, or projects 
suggested by the class or by the teacher. It was pro- 
posed that the usual formal recitation should be re- 
placed by group and individual work fostering coop- 
eration, with open and free discussion, and by the 
scientific method of study and problem solving. Labor- 
atory work adapted to the project method was ad- 
Vocated. It was suggested that the student should do 
from 30 to 50 laboratory problems per year; lab- 
oratory periods may range from 60 to 90 minutes in 
length; the maximum size of laboratory sections should 
be 25 students; and students should keep a notebook. 
There were recommendations favoring the use of lec- 
ture-demonstrations, excursions, written reports, and 
science clubs. 

Under the discussion of organization it was assumed 
that physics would be offered during the third or fourth 
year; that students would enter the class with a back- 
ground in general science and biology; and that, in 
beginning the study of topics in physics, this back- 
ground of the student would be recognized and re- 
viewed. It was proposed that whenever possible prob- 
lems should furnish the basis of organization and that 
as learning progresses the mass of details should be 
unified by means of comprehensive principles. It is 
interesting to note that nowhere in the discussion of 
physics is reference made to the college preparatory 
function. 

It seems fair to say that in the preparation of its 
report the committee looked backward and forward 
for its recommendations. It reluctantly gave ground 
on mental discipline, which was at that time uncritically 
accepted by the rank and file of teachers. It eagerly 
seized upon the project method, which was much in 
vogue during the early twenties. 

‘The scientific study of science teaching. Following 
the Report of the Committee on Reorganization of 
Science the scientific study of education found in- 
creasing application. The problems investigated com- 
monly grew out of statements of aims and purposes 
that were guiding practices in the organization and 
teaching of the several sciences. The important 
studies completed before 1939 have been digested and 
published for ready reference (11, 12, 13). 

SCOPE OF SCIENCE SUBJECTS. During the second 
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decade of the present century general science 
a place of prominence in the secondary-school 
gram of studies. Stated aims of the new course incloded 
among others were (a) to give, for purposes of guide 
ance, some understanding of the scope of the special 
sciences; (b) to provide opportunity to learm useful 
Subject matter; (c) to give training in habits and atte 
tudes of scientific method. 

The first of these aims suggested a study of the extent 
to which the subject matter of general-science texte 
books was selected from the several special sciences. 
An investigator (55) found that 98.2 per cent of the 
total pages in 18 textbooks published prior to 1919 
Was devoted to seven special areas, with the amount 
Of space given to each one decreasing in the following 
order: physics, physiography, physiology and hygiene, 
botany and zoology, chemistry, household arts and 
sciences, and astronomy. The space given to content’ 
from physics made up about 35 per cent of the total, 
The combined space given to botany, zoology, and 
physiology and hygiene came to 27 per cent. The 
physical sciences (physics, physiography, chemistry, 
and astronomy) together made up 67 per cent of the 
total. 

The investigator found that the authors of textbooks 
agreed among themselves on the subject matter chosen 
from some areas and disagreed on choices from other 
Areas. There was closest agreement on choices from 
Physiography and physics and least agreement on 
choices from botany and zoology. 

A further observation shows the extent to which the 
Subject matter of each science was presented under 4 
single topic and the extent to which it was distributed. 
through several topics. Physics was spread through 
the largest number of topics. All the subject matter 
from each of the other sciences was grouped under # 
single or under a few headings. The investigator con- 
cluded from his study that general science, as of 1918, 
Was by no means a mass of unrelated subject matter. 
and that there was a recognition by the textbook 
authors. of the acceptability of a large amount of com- 
mon content. 

In a study to determine basic aims and scientific 
principles and concepts which occur most frequently 
in textbooks in general science an investigator (56) 
found “a surprising unanimity in the aims and pur 
poses and also in the subject matter.” A summarizing 
study (14) combining the findings and recommenda 
tions on subject matter of general science resulted in 8 
listing of 1850 topics appropriate for a course in gen- 
eral science with a relative value assigned to 
topic. 

There were similar studies of the status of other 
subjects. A study of the teaching of biology in cities 
of over 100,000 population (46) conducted in 1923 
showed that biology was in contrast with 
science in that it was not well standardized, 
taught in some instances as short courses in botany, 
Zoology, and physiology and in others as a co ted 
course in general biology. The investigator reported 
wide variation in time assigned to the program but 
recognized a tendency to give the course five 
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of 40 minutes per wock, with thece periods devoted te 
rectaton and two to bboratory work. 

Another investigator (45) found biology teachers 
aims to be concerned with knowlodgn, citing 
traning, and development of interest. He found that 
the usual laboratory procedure was to follow directions 
given by the teacher and that 42 per cent of nahems 
would present biology as steparsic units in plant, 
animal, and human biology, while $7 per cent would 
f t the course as an interrelated whok. las 
more exhaustive study another investigator (16) traced 
the changes from instruction in the separate biological 
sences to instruction in the integrated course in gra 
eral biology. This study included an investigation of 
teachers of biology with particular attention to the 
dcquacy of their preparation for the avignments they 
will assume when they begin their work a1 teachers. 

The general plan of organization of coum in 
physics and chemistry has undergone no cooskierable 
change since the college-cntrance units in these tb 
jects were first defined. The usual textbooks and 
syllabi of physics consist of sections on Mabank, 
heat, light, sound, magnetism, and clectrcity, with a 
closing section under some such title as modern phyuics 
in which, in recent books, there is a discussion of 
some aspects of electronics and nuclear energy. 

In chemistry as in physics the high-school textbooks 
follow much the same organization and present much 
of the same content as college texts. Ina stody of the 
overlapping of high-school and college courses, chem 
istry was selected as one of the subjects for detailed 
analysis. The investigator (23) analyzed the content 
of two commonly used college texts and three widely 
used high-school texts. To do this he counted the 
lines in each book devoted to each of 18 common 
subdivisions of the subject matter. Using a similar 
technique, he analyzed the content of laboratory 
manuals to accompany each text. He found that the 
high-school book was about three fourths as long 2% 
the college book and that the relative amount of space 
given in each book to each subdivision was nearly the 
same. The laboratory manuals showed an equal 
amount of overlapping. He found that more than two 
thirds of the content of each high-school manual was 
common to all five manuals analyzed. He found that 
almost 100 per cent of the content of a single Rig 
school manual was contained-in one or the other 
the college manuals. In his conclusions the author 
states that although there are some differences betwee 
high-school and first college courses in chemistry Uney 
are remarkably alike. They are s0 রক [কল 
when a student takes a course লাখ 
chemistry in college after having of be. 
course, as is often done, he is repeating almost all of ¢5 
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teaching that seems to have substantial support is that 
the tests used to measure achievement were not valid 
for laboratory teaching. The support for this infer- 
ence is in the observation that scores on the examina- 
tions by different groupings of students were nearly 
the same regardless of the methods used in instruction. 
Even the omission of laboratory work made little dif- 
ference. This finding that laboratory work contributes 
little, if at all, to ability to pass the usual objective sub- 
ject-matter examination was of considerable signifi- 
cance for its influence on practices in science teach- 
ing. 

In one study rather strikingly in contrast with others, 
the investigator (19) carefully defined some possible 
outcomes from laboratory teaching and prepared tests 
that were proven to be valid for these outcomes. He 
demonstrated conclusively that learning outcomes pe- 
culiar to laboratory teaching could be defined and 
achieved. 

In one study of laboratory teaching in college 
courses (36) in inorganic chemistry the findings were 
in some measure in contrast with findings from similar 
studies conducted in high-school classes. When two 
groups with similar instruction in all respects, except- 
ing the amount of time spent in the laboratory, were 
compared the section having the greater amount of 
laboratory work showed consistent superiority in gen- 
eral achievement. It was found that when laboratory 
Work was reduced from five to three hours each week 
and two hours of library study substituted there was a 
loss in general achievement. The same study reports 
that majors in chemistry consistently did better than 
nonmajors; that there was no consistent superiority for 
either sex; and that comparison of two groups, one not 
having had and one having had high-school chemistry, 
showed significant differences in achievement favor- 
ing the latter group on initial test scores but no signifi- 
cant differences after two quarters of very similar 
instruction. 

Another report (21) On. science teaching at the col- 
lege level is a study of the relationship between ele- 
mentary college courses in botany and the botanical con- 
stituent of courses in agriculture and in forestry. The 
finding was that general botany as an entity is well 
coordinated but that when considered as a preparatory 
course “its limitations appear insurmountable.” As 
support for this conclusion it was found that there 
Was no significant difference in achievement in subse- 
quent courses between students who had and who had 
not had the course in general botany. It was found 
that there was very poor retention of ability to do the 
tests. ‘The loss in retention as shown by scores on an 
achievement test in general botany was 43.4 per cent 
at the end of three months. The same investigator 
reported no significant differences in achievement 
Scores between those who took botany as a required 
subject and those who took it as an elective study. 
Students interested in science showed some superiority 
and there was indication that men were more success- 
ful than women on the achievement tests. 

Another question that stimulated a good deal of 
study was, how much do students learn and remember 
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from what they are taught? In the teaching of Physics, 
for example, a great deal of attention is given to prac- 
tice in solving the mathematical problems that occur 
at the ends of chapters. In one study (44) an examina- 
tion consisting of 14 problems in mechanics Was given 
to some 238 pupils in four high schools in a city “using 
distinctly progressive educational methods.” The ex- 
amination was given to the students without Warning 
immediately after they had completed this section of 
the high-school physics course. Jt was found that on 
the average each problem was solved by but 15 per 
cent, no problem was solved by more than 69 per 
cent, and on two problems the score was zero. 

A somewhat more analytical study (38) of achieve- 
ment in high-school chemistry showed similar dis- 
couraging results. The examination was in twelve 
sections, each designed to test a different skill or 
ability. There were tests of ability to write and inter- 
pret formulas and equations, to do exercises involving 
valences, to write the name and chemical composition 
of common substances, to solve numerical problems, 
to describe chemical processes, and some others. Some 
26 schools widely distributed used the tests. There 
Was a tremendous range in median scores. The median 
in one school was lower than the twenty-fifth per- 
centile of all the scores considered collectively and 
one school was as high as the seventy-fifth percentile. 
Schools with strong emphasis on preparation for col- 
lege were strikingly higher than others. Average 
scores on writing equations and on solving numerical 
problems were low even though the test included only 
the simplest kinds of items. 

Another striking observation was obtained when 
the tests were given following a time interval after the 
course in chemistry had been completed. It was found 
that median scores of students taking the tests in Sep- 
tember after having completed the course in chemistry 
in June was two deciles lower than June scores. Tests 
taken one year later showed more loss, and it was 
found in the section on equation writing that after five 
years only one student in a group of 17 was able to 
write one equation from a list of ten. All others in 
the group made zero scores on this part of the test. 

‘The over-all conclusion from many studies was that 
the level of achievement on examinations was so low 
as to make it clear that students in high-school physical 
sciences were not learning the subject matter of their 
courses well enough to use it on examinations. The 
criticism already leveled against physics by the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools appeared to be valid for both chemistry and 
physics. 

CURRICULUM STUDIES. Under the heading of cur- 
riculum research there are many studies to determine 
content and method that are valid according to some 
criterion. Interest has been a common criterion and 
many studies of children’s interests have been reported 
(11, 12, 13). The detailed results from these studies 
show conflicting conclusions, but the results in general 
support the conclusions that interest studies have a 
measure of validity in the time and place in which 
they are done and that attention to expressed interests 
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of children has resulted in improvement of relations 
between pupils and teachers and in better teaching. 

In an exhaustive study (10) to determine content and 
method in science for the elementary school three 
criteria for selection of objectives were set down. Ob- 
jectives should conform (a) to those scientific con- 
ceptions which when understood greatly influence the 
thought reactions of the individual and which have 
modified thinking in many fields; (b) to those goals 
in science which are important because of their func- 
tion in establishing health, economy, and safety in 
private and public life; (c) to those facts, principles, 
generalizations, and hypotheses of science which are 
essential to the interpretation of natural phenomena 
which commonly challenge children. Following these 
criteria a list of some 44 objectives were selected and 
further validated on the basis of educated laymen's 
judgment of needs and on the basis of children's inter- 
ests in science. These validated objectives were then 
used as a guide in preparing the course of study in 
science for the elementary grades. 

A later investigator (47) set out to determine impor- 
tant principles of science suitable as goals of instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades and arrived at a list of 
243 statements. These were submitted to individuals 
presumed to be competent to judge whether or not a 
given principle is appropriate as a goal for instruction 
in science in the elementary school. Out of the total 
list, 113 received favorable ratings. In a further ex- 
tension of this study subject matter was selected for 
teaching these principles, and finally a study was made 
to determine the need for these principles of science 
in answering the questions of children. 

A great deal of significant curriculum research on 
science in the elementary school has been done. A 
characteristic feature of this research is that it has 
effectively taken account of the community, the matur- 
ity level of the children, the total school program, 
teaching materials, and the learning processes. 
results from these studies have been assimilated to 
serve as a broad base for the important development 
that has come in this area of instruction, mostly dur- 
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tal maturity develops gradually (not serially) and it 
denied the validity of mental discipline as a criterion 
for choice of educational experience. It rejected the 
So-called accepted principles of nature study in which 
(a) a sharp distinction is drawn between child psy- 
chology and adult psychology; (b) an emphasis is 
placed on facts, with suggestions that principles and 
generalizations be reserved until high school and col- 
lege; (c) strong emphasis is placed upon mental dis- 
cipline. The committee recognized and endorsed the 
recommendations of the National Education Associa- 
tion Committee on Reorganization of Science in Sec- 
ondary Schools. It pointed out, however, that the ob- 
Jjectives most commonly supported by classroom 
teachers were stated in terms of mental discipline, 
knowledge, and preparation for college and took the 
position that as currently conceived these objectives 
were obsolete and inadequate. 

In its own definition of objectives the committee took 
the position that learning is a continuous process of 
associating and interpreting ideas developed from 
experience and that in teaching attention should be 
Liven to helping youth discover relations between se- 
lected learning experiences and life situations. Ac- 
cordingly the committee defined objectives in terms of 
principles and generalizations, understanding of which 
is judged to be important for their relation to life. 
Three types of statements were recognized: (a) those 
that function directly in thinking, such as, the sun is 
the chief source of energy for the earth, all life comes 
from life and produces its own kind of living organism, 
and all life has evolved from simple forms; (b) those 
that describe methods of thinking with particular 
attention to scientific method; (c) those that are de- 
scriptive of desirable attitudes to be developed through 
the study of science. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE. The recommenda- 
tions on elementary-school science were set in the 
pattern of the over-all program. Consequently the 
main task was that of adapting science content and 
method to the maturity levels of young children. It 
was pointed out that many concepts of science have a 
direct relation to human interest and welfare and that 
these when understood greatly modify the thought re- 
actions of people. Such concepts were said to be of 
fundamental importance to laymen and consequently 
should be understood by them. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE. In its discussion of 
Science in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades the 
committee emphasized its previous statement that the 
Work of these grades should be an integral part of a 
continuing program with ever broadening experiences 
and activities. The objectives were stated in terms of 
behavior of two general kinds: (a) those which satisfy 
mental curiosity concerning phenomena and applica- 
tions in the field of science—that is, the practical 
adjustments to the environment; (b) those which 
represent the practical tasks or activities met in every- 
day living—that is, the practical adjustments to the 
environment. The discussion includes criteria for se- 
lecting specific adjustments and suggestions for select- 
ing effective items of knowledge and for selecting and 
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Organizing learning activities. It was emphasized 
throughout that science courses on the level of these 
grades are not to be judged primarily on the basis of 
their contribution to the special sciences but rather on 
the basis of the contribution they can make to the im- 
provement of human adjustments in a modern environ- 
ment. 

In the discussion of the course of study in biology 
attention was centered on definitions of the important 
principles of biology needed to solve the problematic 
situations that arise in life and upon effective, eco- 
nomic methods of teaching these important principles. 

In its discussion of physics and chemistry the com- 
mittee took the same general position it had taken 
with respect to other areas and assumed as its major 
task adapting its position to the maturity levels of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. It was recommended 
that students in physics and in chemistry should de- 
velop better understandings of, and abilities to use, 
those fundamental concepts and major generalizations 
that will enable them better to interpret natural phe- 
nomena, common applications of principles, and in- 
dustrial applications of principles of science. Illus- 
trative material for accomplishing these undertakings 
Was presented along with discussions of teaching 
methods. 

This report, with its adverse criticisms of practices 
current at the time it was written and with its many 
Suggestions for changes, was severely criticized for a 
time. However, it did enjoy wide circulation and over 
the years has had far-reaching influence on research 
in and the development of science teaching. The main 
strength of this report was that (a) it carried a work- 
able plan for comprehending the work in science into 
one broad field; (b) it suggested means for relating 
science more directly to the needs and interests of peo- 
ple; (c) it brought together science teachers from the 
several areas of special interest into the one broad 
area of science education. ‘The committee recognized 
the need for closer cooperation among all who are 
employed in the work of educating youth. With its 
emphasis on social values from science teaching it was 
effective in some measure in showing opportunities for 
closer cooperation between teachers of science and of 
Social studies. 

After an interval of fifteen years following its 1932 
report the National Society for the Study of Education 
issued another report on teaching science (32). The 
purposes of this report are (a) to show how the daily 
activities of classroom and laboratory can be made 
to contribute to the ultimate goals of education in a 
democracy, (b) to review and appraise available re- 
search in science teaching, and (c) to show how the 
results can be adapted to daily use by any qualified 
science teacher. The committee accepted the plan of 
a twelve-year program presented in the Society's 
Thirty-First Yearbook and extended the suggestions on 
teacher education offered in the earlier report. It 
stated as its main purpose the appraisal of new develop- 
ments and new courses, methods, and devices in the 
light of the implications for the future. 

‘Teacher education. The development of a compre- 
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hensive plan for science education has encouraged 
systematic planning for teacher education. The 
chaotic conditions which characterized science teach- 
ing in normal schools and teachers colleges (54) have 
been in some measure corrected. Present offerings in 
teacher education are based upon subject matter and 
methods that are more directly related to the work of 
the teacher. Recent research and recommendations 
bearing upon teacher education in science have been 
reviewed elsewhere (32: Ch. X). 

Teacher education in science for high-school teach- 
ing seems less professional in that it takes less account 
of the needs and interests and other characteristics of 
the individuals to be taught than is taken in the prepa- 
ration of elementary-school teachers. There is gen- 
erally no clearly defined relationship between the 
education of the teacher and the professional work 
upon which he is about to enter. A large proportion 
of high-school teachers are graduates of liberal arts 
colleges, and in these colleges the professional prob- 
lems of teacher education have not had serious 
study (2). 

Science and general education. A major develop- 
ment in secondary education was initiated in 1932 
when the Progressive Education Association established 
a Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. This 
Commission established committees in a number of 
areas of instruction, including art, English, science, 
mathematics, and social studies. The Committee on 
the Function of Science in General Education issued 
its report in 1938 (41). The Commission had taken 
the position that general education is to meet the needs 
of individuals in the basic aspects of living. The main 
concern of the Committee was the contributions from 
the study of science to individual needs. Four basic 
aspects of living were recognized: (a) personal living, 
(b) immediate personal-social relationships, (c) S0- 
cial-civic relationships, and (d) economic relationships. 
Possible contributions from science to each of these 
basic aspects constitutes the main feature of this 
work. There is a section on understanding pupil 
growth and one on using the report as 2 basis for plan- 
ning the science program. The PERS are made 
up of illustrative teaching material. 

There is a new feature in this report. While the 
committees were set up along subject-matter lines the 
explanation is offered that this step does not represent 
esent subject-matter organiza- 
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tive needs” as within the scope of their objectives. 
Educational theory favors instruction in science for 
all youth and suggests procedures for the accomplish- 
ment of such a goal. The problems of science teach- 
ing in general education will command the attention 
of workers in science education in the immediate 
future. With financial support from an educational 
foundation some important pioneering work has been 
done in preservice and in-service education of science 
teachers for the responsibilities of general education. 
One project, involving cooperation with high schools, 
has been directly concerned with education of science 
teachers (25, 39, 40). tesiF k lh 
A second agency, also working in cooperation with 
high schools, has been concerned more directly with 
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in-service education of all teachers (1). A third agency 
(2), working in cooperation with colleges and univer- 
sities, has been concerned with the whole plan of 
teacher education. 

Research and development basic to making science 
an effective part of general education will center atten- 
tion on studies of growth (18), the use of community 
and regional resources (20), and other matters of im- 
mediate concern and usefulness to young people. 
Research interest will also be centered upon studies 
of methods and material that will be effective in 
helping young people to use the content and method 
of science in their lives. 

Concluding statement. The need for recruitment of 
scientists has been brought to our attention as a result 
of the war. It has been pointed out that applications 
of science to technology open the way for new indus- 
trial enterprise. Extended applications of science have 
been called the Endless Frontier (8). Successful ex- 
ploitation of this frontier will require increased atten- 
tion to the training of scientists. An evaluation of our 
competence and facilities, as of 1947, for training 
future scientists is given in a report of The President's 
Scientific Research Board (49). 

The recommendations on manpower for research 
in the report to the President are based in large meas- 
ure On a report prepared for the President’s Scientific 
Research Board by the Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Recog- 
nizing the need for education in science as part of gen- 
eral education for all, the Cooperative Committee 
made the comment: “If scientists are to function effec- 
tively they must work in a society where the individuals 
appreciate science. And obviously, capable scientists 
will develop in larger numbers in a society where good 
instruction in science is a part of general education.” 
The report carried recommendations on planning for 
teaching science and mathematics in the elementary 
and secondary schools and recommendations on 
teacher education. In a second part of the report the 
committee gives its recommendations on science in 
institutions of higher learning, recognizing the re- 
sponsibility of the college both for general and for 
specialist education. 

Research and development in science education has 
been centered, especially during the recent years, on 
measures for accomplishing education in science for 
all. The recent emphasis on science as an integral 
part of general education has been an effective stimulus 
to further work toward this accomplishment. 

SAMUEL RALPH POWERS 
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SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. The wclence of ode 
cation may be defined in cither of two way (a) 
accumulated knowledge, in the form of conception 
and facts, organized with reference to the explanation 
of general propositions (24: 453-75) or (b) ss 
method of cstablshing general propostoas by tech 
niques of observation, classification, and interpectaton 
of facts and by the logical processes of induction and 
deduction (8). It has become customary in odocm 
tional circles to define the science of education in the 
first of these ways, L.¢. a8 systematized knowledge shout 
the processes and conditions of education. and to refer 
to the methods by which such knowledge is cstabliuhed 
as research (24: 453-75). 

Educational research includes different types of in- 


as laws of human behavior of propositions of lesser 
generality such as those having to do with comparative 
effectiveness of different instructional procedures under 
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induction (27). Despite this recognition of the possi- 
bilities of an empirical educational science, the larger 
and more significant part of educational thought up to 
1900 was dialectic and there is little evidence that any 
fundamental educational idea was put to the empirical 
test. 

Nature of educational science since 1900. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century the science of 
education has emphasized a factual approach to prob- 
lems. Experimental as well as statistical studies at- 
tempt to establish relationships between variables, one 
of which is called independent and the other dependent 
(24: 275-76). Since the independent variable exists 
at the manipulatory level of experience, it lends itself 
to quantitative description and control. The depend- 
ent variable is also reducible to description in quantita- 
tive terms. A statement of the relationship between 
these two variables, or between a dependent variable 
and two or more independent variables, within a de- 
fined population is what is meant by a generalization 
or a law. The detection, identification, quantification, 
control, and manipulation of variables in the discovery 
of relationships largely relating to the conditions and 
processes of learning, growth, and development of in- 
dividuals constitute the heart of educational research. 

In experimentation an attempt is made to hold all 
relevant independent variables constant save the one 
set aside as the experimental factor, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “single variable.” Assuming that all 
the relevant independent variables have been held 
constant, save the experimental one, or that the effects 
of their changes have been ascertained and allowed 
for, the net changes in the dependent variable may be 
said to result from changes in the experimental factor. 
See EXPERIMENT. 

Inquiries depending upon statistical procedures are 
not essentially different. They may or may not involve 
control of independent variables. In some cases an 
attempt is made to single out one independent factor 
and to correlate it with the dependent variable. In 
other instances a number of independent factors are 
correlated with the dependent one. Through analysis 
of variance and other statistical procedures inferences 
may be made in regard to relationships among the 
variables. (See STATISTICAL INFERENCE.) Statistical 
correlations as such imply no causal relationship. 
When they are obtained under controlled conditions, 
however, investigators sometimes consider them ca- 
pable of causal interpretation. 

The variables to be dealt with in the science of 
education have not been adequately identified and 
defined. Various investigators have proposed lists of 
factors relative to particular problems. (See PRoGNo- 
SIS; TEACHING COMPETENCIES; TEACHING LoAD.) For 
example, Monroe and Engelhart (24: 278) suggested 
four categories of factors involved in experimental 
work on methods of teaching; namely, extraschool fac- 
tors, teacher factors, general school factors, and pupil 
factors. But as yet there is no authoritative listing of 
variables involved in educational science. 

Intellectual background of modern educational 
science. The modern science of education discarded 
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the idea of a deductive discipline. It has made the idea 
of an indigenous inductive science, recognized but un- 
developed in the area of education before 1900, its 
central feature. This new inductive science of educa- 
tion was germinated in the intellectual soil prepared 
by the epochal generalizations of Darwin, by the rise 
of experimental psychology, and by the invention of 
new mathematical operations in the field of statistics 
(31: 21-37). All of these occurred during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Darwin used the concepts of variation and natural 
selection to explain the origin and disappearance of 
organic forms. Variation implies the idea of quan- 
tity. In regard to a particular characteristic, one 
member of a species varies from another in some 
amount, if there is any difference at all. Galton took 
the notion of variation and advanced the idea that 
anthropometric differences among members of a spe- 
cies conform to the normal law of error (31: 27-32; 
34: 45-49). He also advanced the theory that varia- 
tions in the mental capacity of men were also con- 
sonant with this law and that units on the baseline of 
the normal curve mark off equal units of intellect 
(31: 27-32). In addition, Galton advanced the idea, 
developed mathematically by Pearson, that the relation 
of variations among traits could be expressed mathe- 
matically (34: 92). From this insight developed the 
mathematics of statistical correlation which has played 
such an important role in the modern science of edu- 
cation. 

The concept of natural selection emphasized the 
adjustment of the organism to its surroundings, with 
the penalty for failure being the annihilation of the 
organism and ultimately of the species. This led 
logically to a naturalistic conception of mind; it made 
the mind a product of variation, adjustment, and sur- 
vival. Thus human conduct became capable of ex 
planation in terms of ascertainable laws—a view which 
rationalized and facilitated the study of mental 
processes. Y 

Experimental psychology, which first developed in 
Germany, largely under the leadership of Wundt, con- 
tributed a spirit of experimental rigor as well as quan- 
titative techniques and procedures. Under the influ- 
ence of James McKeen Cattell, who had worked with 
Wundt in Germany and with Galton in England, ex- 
perimental psychology reached education about the 
beginning of the twentieth century, considerably chang- 
ing this field of human endeavor from a dialectical to 
an experimental and statistical science. This develop- 
ment was advanced chiefly through Thorndike and his 
students and through the work of Judd and his 
students. 

It is only fair to mention the well-known fact that 
the science of education, in the sense of submitting the 
effectiveness of certain practices to the test of facts, 
had already been inaugurated by Rice as early as 1897 
(29; 31: 40-45). Rice was a physician, editor, and 
crusader for the scientific study of education. He vis- 
ited schools and studied psychology and pedagogy 
Germany for two years, 1888-90. There he came rf 
contact with the leading psychological and educationa 
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thinkers of his time. His scientific approach to educa. 
tion was therefore partly a reflection of the work al- 
ready being done in experimental Psychology. His in- 
struments and procedures were crude; his problems 
were limited at first to the effectiveness of the prevail- 
ing practices of teaching spelling and later included 
other elements of language arts and arithmetic; his re- 
sults, while analytical and disconcerting to the teaching 
profession of his day, were not extensively mathe- 
matical. Nevertheless he quickened the scientific spirit 
and hastened the development of an inductive science 
of education. 

Development of educational research. The growth 
of educational research since 1900 has been one of the 
conspicuous educational developments of the last half- 
century. The years from 1900 to 1915 were a period 
of expansion in which the energy of most research 
workers was devoted to the development of measuring 
instruments and techniques and procedures for collect- 
ing and interpreting data. In this period were devel- 
oped various statistical formulas, achievement tests, 
intelligence tests, and techniques of experimental con- 
trol (29). In addition, these instruments, techniques, 
and procedures were employed in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of educational programs and in the develop- 
ment of programs of organized research (26: 9-20; 29). 

The period from 1915 to 1935 was marked by rapid 
expansion of educational research, so that by 1925 
there was hardly a field of educational study that had 
not been investigated to some extent. In 1937, Mon- 
roe estimated that the number of investigations per 
year was about 5000 and that the number of studies 
made during the forty years preceding was approxi- 
mately 50,000 (22). The majority of these investiga- 
tions were made during this period of quantity produc- 
tion. . 

The years since 1935 have been marked by the 
growth of a critical attitude toward the methodology 
of educational research. These years constitute a 
period of assessment and reorientation. ‘To be sure, a 
few critical voices had been raised in the 1920's. But 
by 1935 one could speak of a widespread tendency to 
assess the scientific study of education in terms of its 
attainments and of the adequacy of its methodology. 
In 1938 the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion devoted its yearbook to a review of the scientific 
movement in education (26). The following year ন 
American Council on Education issued its study of the 
logical aspects of educational research (11). Ee 
1942 a monograph on the conceptual structure 
cational research, by M( Scates, and Be ich 
(20), appeared as the report of a symposium 
Was held on the occasion of the fiftieth 
education which appeared a decade earlier. 


critical evaluations of educational research Were Pr 


; f science of 
ceded by two outstanding studies of ge 
education which appeared a decade earlier. In oo 


Monroe and others (25) reviewed the deve OF nd 
educational research from its beginning to 1 tions 


then described some of the 2 Two years 
reported during the period 1918 nee 7s ) 


later, in 1930, Monroe and Engelhart 


Illustrations will serve to clarify the distinction be- 


thetic. A statement that under such and such condi. 


ক 108-11; 17 এ 19: 8-13). It is in- 
i (7: sin “4 
relational 


dispensable in the application of 
circumstances. 


is of 
circumstances of a 
Know what law to apply to it (19: 11). 

Criticisms of research as means to a science of edu- 
cation. The science of education has been the object 
of considerable concern in recent years largely be- 
cause the dependability of its knowledge has been less 
than anticipated by its advocates. Consequently the 
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1. DEFINITION OF PROBLEMS. The failure of many 
investigations to yield significant results has been attri- 
buted to the superficial and sporadic character of the 
problems selected for investigation (35). The choice 
of such problems has been attributed to a number of 
things—to failure to become immersed in what has 
been done in a given field before one isolates a prob- 
lem for investigation (35, 2); to the fact that few re- 
search workers pursue a problem area long enough to 
become thoroughly grounded in it (2); to the failure of 
investigators to plan groups of studies in advance so 
that each piece of research will contribute to the com- 
pletion of a total structure of professional knowledge 
(9); and to failure to reduce the temporal fragmenta- 
tion of problems by extending the investigation over 
a longer period of time (28). 

It is generally agreed that few, if any, problems 
come ready-made. The investigator must construct 
them, and his conceptions play an important role in 
the process of construction (7: 101-19; 11: 1-19, 179- 
84; 18; 20). Faulty conceptions, such as that of 
Pphlogiston in the early history of chemistry, can lead 
to the formulation of sterile problems and keep in- 
vestigators working in blind alleys indefinitely. Faulty 
conceptions lead also to problems which yield insignifi- 
cant results. Examples of the way in which concep- 
tions have helped to shape problems erroneously are 
to be found in studies of grade placement of reading 
materials. Reading readiness was first conceived of in 
terms of the conditions of the organism. Inquiries 
based on this view overlooked the nature of the mate- 
rials as a factor in their grade location. Only later 
did it become evident that readiness was a function of 
the status of the learner, the materials of instruction, 
and other conditions. 

Monroe and Engelhart (24: 23-25) stressed the im- 
portance of stating research problems in terms of pre- 
cise questions to be answered. A general question 
such as “What is the relation between achievement in 
spelling and reading?” does not define a problem. This 
question must be restricted before it becomes a prob- 
lem for investigation. To delimit the question one can 
indicate the student group, the length of the period 
during which these subjects are pursued, whether the 
Subjects are studied simultaneously, and the criterion 
of achievement to be employed. Only when specifica- 
tions of these kinds have been stated has the problem 
been defined clearly enough for inquiry to proceed. 

An investigator may also ask questions which can- 
not be answered and thereby involve himself in fruit- 
less searches. For example, he may ask: Which is the 
better, the whole or the part method of memorizing 
poetry? What is the best method of teaching spelling? 
Which is the better, the lecture or the project method 
of teaching? Each of these questions implies that there 
is an answer better than others regardless of condi- 
tions. Much energy has been expended in efforts to 
answer just such questions. Since science gives only 
conditional answers, questions of this kind are ob- 
viously nonscientific (6). They can be answered only 
with reference to the conditions within which the mean- 
ing of “better” is to be understood. 
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2. PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES. Two kinds of 
factors comprise the material conditions of an experi- 
mental study: the experimental and the nonexperi- 
mental factors. These constitute the independent vari- 
ables. The identification, definition, quantification, 
and manipulation of these involve the main body of 
procedures and techniques employed in educational Te- 
search. Despite the progress in statistical analysis 
recent years, the control of experimental circumstances 
is still a major problem. 

It is ordinarily assumed that the experimental factor 
remains constant within the respective groups through- 
out an experiment. This assumption can be taken 
for granted only at the risk of serious error (28, 30). 
In an experimental investigation of methods of teach- 
ing, for example, it is assumed that the method of 
teaching constituting the experimental factor remains 
unchanged. That this is the case is by no means cer- 
tain. Even if the method has been defined operation- 
ally, it is likely that the operations will be changed by 
the vicissitudes of the classroom as the experiment pro- 
gresses. At least it is generally agreed that instruc- 
tional procedure should be continually adapted to the 
evolving teaching-learning situation. 

One of the primary problems of experimentation is 
to hold the nonexperimental factors constant, or, fail- 
ing this, to estimate the amount of the effects of 
changes in them, so that the experimental differences 
can be attributed to the “single variable.” According 
to conventional practice such control calls for control- 
group procedures. These procedures, however, present 
certain difficulties in addition to those which inhere in 
the methods by which the factors are quantified and 
equated. The chief one of these is the problem of 
making sure that differences, or the lack of such, be- 
tween experimental and control groups are due to the 
operation of the experimental factor. Sometimes, for 
example, the control group acquires the same behavior 
as the experimental group by means of its own efforts, 
thus giving the impression that the experimental factor 
is ineffective. In this manner some investigators have 
been led to conclude that phonetic training is worth- 
less in primary reading, because in some studies the 
control group, especially the brighter members, worked 
at phonetic analysis independently (3). s 

In more general form this problem of experimenta- 
tion is one of establishing a closed or isolated system. 
A system is closed or isolated if no event outside of the 
system influences the events within it (15). All forms 
of measurement, for example, strive for such a Sy$- 
tem. The maker of measuring instruments attempts to 
calibrate them under specified conditions which are 
accepted as standard. These conditions must approxi 
mate a closed system. The application of the instru- 
ment in practice must also assume that the instrument 
and the properties to which it is applied constitute an 
isolate. The fact that there are always errors of Mea 
urement is evidence of the fact that the isolation is 
never complete. Leh 

Certain ifficulties stand in the way of establishing 
closed systems in educational research. An experi- 
mental situation in education must be carved out © 
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the psychological environment, or, as in some cases, 
out of the sociopsychological environment, as con- 
trasted to the geographic world (19: 66-15). Now 
cither of these environments is relative to the structure 
of the subjects. The psychological environment is 
what the subject conceives it to be, and what he con- 
ceives goes back to his personal structure and the 
dynamics of his situation (19: 66-75). Hence an ex- 
perimental situation may be one thing to one subject 
and something else to another, or it may be quite dif- 
ferent to the same subject at different times. The 
complexity is somewhat comparable to the circum- 
stances which would exist in the science of electricity 
if an electro-magnetic field were to exhibit distinctly 
different characteristics from one instance to another. 
For experimental situations to be constant from sub- 
ject to subject, it would be necessary to equate the 
relevant aspects of personal structures. Whether this 
is possible or not is a moot question (4). To the extent 
that it becomes possible to shape experimental circum- 
stances in this way, however, educational science moves 
toward greater precision. 

Outside of any experimental situation an infinite 
number of events are Occurring. It is generally con- 
ceded to be more difficult to render educational situa- 
tions neutral to their surroundings than in the case of 
the physical sciences. This is because experimental 
situations in education are surrounded by a geo- 
graphic environment which is different from the socio- 
psychological world and is governed by entirely dif- 
ferent laws (19: 66-75). The inherent character of 
the physical world, on the other hand, is undisturbed 
by the psychological environment of individuals. But 
elements of the geographic environment may enter 
into and change the sociopsychological situation. In 
an experiment an individual or social group may be 
intensely engaged in accordance with experimental 
prescriptions. Some change occurs in the geographic 
environment, interrupting the experimental situation 
or injecting new and unforeseen factors into the pic- 
ture. Thus the problem of isolation is complicated by 
virtue of the fact that two different kinds OFLCUVTON” 
ments are involved. This fact has led some investiga- 
tors to conclude that to obtain a closed system not 
only the psychological environment but also the social 
and geographical worlds must be controlled. ন 
this to be impossible these critics have concluded that a 
nomothetic science in the realm of the ননী 
disciplines is impossible (4). This view has hoe 

ij ull, who maintain that 
puted by both Lewin and Hull, 12, 1T: 
exact laws can be established in psychology (12; 


1-42; 19). fe 
3ঃ ee OF MEASUREMENT. A চা 
through measurement and enumeration bre io 
matics of quantitative relations can be he f; 
subject matter of educational problems. 
of inquiries and the en উল 
can be no more secure Er 
which the data are obtained. Recognition of this fact 
has led some critics of educational science 
the logical conditions of mt 
these criteria to measurement 


mathematics of science and which must be met by in- 
struments of fundamental measurement, have not been 
experimentally confirmed in the structure of the instru. 
ments of educational measurement (31, 31). 
ing procedures for obtaining equal units are based 
upon the normal curve of probability, it being at- 
sumed that equal units on the base line of the curve 
mark off equal units of the property represented by 
the curve. These procedures substitute assumptions 
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called attention to the fact that such a system is seri- 
ously neglected in educational inquiry; some have gone 
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importance of theory in research is borne out by 
methodological analyses in other scientific fields. These 
advantages of a system of concepts are unavailable to 
most scientific workers in education because of their 
disregard of theory. 

‘The concepts employed in educational investigations 
are largely low-order abstractions, by which is meant 
those which give only pseudo-explanations or sym- 
bolize only what they are believed to produce. For 
example, ability, motivation, integration, outcomes of 
learning, readiness, aptitudes, understanding, and ap- 
preciation are concepts which are little more than 
names for particular modes of behavior and from 
Which little, if anything, new can be derived. Com- 
pared to the more advanced sciences which employ 
such high-order abstractions as atomic structure, elec- 
trical charge, and gravitational force, educational sci- 
ence is only mildly theoretical. The deficiency at the 
level of theory is evident even when the concepts of 
educational science are compared with those of the 
early periods of the advanced sciences. The lack of 
rigorously defined high-order abstractions is one of the 
main differences between the social and psychological 
disciplines and those which have attained greater scien- 
tific power and eminence (7: 491; 18). 

5. VERIFICATION. Every hypothesis must be verified 
if it is to be accepted as empirically valid. There are 
two kinds of verification—direct and indirect (5). If 
a person says that there is a man at the door, he means 
that he sees a man or that a man is capable of being 
seen there. If other persons look and also see the 
man, the assertion is verified. Statements confirmable 
by the senses without intervening deductions are said 
to be directly verifiable. 

Many statements, in fact most scientific propositions, 
can be confirmed only indirectly. Examples of such 
statements are the following: if individuals having a 
specified personal structure are frustrated under speci- 
fied conditions, they act aggressively; in a situation of 
threatened punishment where the tension is high with 
no prospect of an escape, there is a tendency for the 
individual to get out of the situation by escaping psy- 
chologically to the plane of unreality; human motives 
are frequently subconscious, that is, hidden from the 
individual himself. Comparable statements from the 
more advanced sciences are: bodies attract each other 
by a force directly proportional to their masses and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distances 
between them, and the earth is round. 

Such statements can be verified only by deducing 
their implications and then observing whether or not 
these deductions are borne out by what happens. Be- 
fore an experiment is designed and observations are 
made it is necessary to find out what to look for. The 
investigator knows what to observe by engaging in a 
conditional form of reasoning—“if this be so, then so 
and so must also be true.” Tf the earth be round, 
to take a simple illustration, then by inference the 
shadow it casts during an eclipse will be round, and, 
again by inference, a ship coming over the horizon 
will appear progressively—smokestack, cabins, and 
finally the hull, and photographs of the earth taken 
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from high altitudes will show spherical surface. After 
the proposition has been elaborated in this Way, ap- 
propriate activities must be devised to observe the 
events thus predicated. The task of devising these 
activities and making the observations is what is meant 
by an experiment. If the outcomes are observed as 
forecast, the derivations are verified; and if the deriva- 
tions are logically sound, the hypothesis is said to be 
confirmed. 

Indirect verification is most dependable when it is 
based upon an explicit set of conceptions. Empirical 
verification is the concluding phase of a long process 
of thinking leading from the definition of the problem 
to the logical elaboration of the hypothesis to be tested. 
Behind this chain of reasoning and supplying its con- 
tent is a hierarchical system of concepts and previously 
established propositions. A hypothesis is a logical func- 
tion of this system (12, 13, 18). 

It is at this point that educational science is more 
deficient. Exact definitions and rigorous formulation 
and elaboration of hypotheses are conspicuously absent 
from reports of educational research. When a hypoth- 
esis is mentioned in reports, it is little more than a 
question; explicit deductions from a system of ideas 
and a stated hypothesis are practically unknown in the 
literature of educational science. 

It frequently happens in a young science, and this is 
especially true in education, that more than one 
hypothesis is said to account for a given phenomenon. 
This usually means that the conceptual system with 
which the science is operating is undeveloped and in- 
consistent. In educational science the ill effects of 
this state of affairs have been minimized by appealing 
to the belief that by the process of gradually building 
Up isolated and even contradictory statements of rela- 
tionships a systematic science will emerge. Preliminary 
explorations are certainly essential in any science. And 
dogmatic adherence to a body of theoretical doctrine 
will stifle any scientific discipline. But there comes a 
time when deliberate effort must be made to formulate 
the theoretical aspects of the incipient science if con- 
tradictions are to be eliminated and further progress is 
to be made. 

Some investigators now think that the time has come 
for the science of education to begin to apply rigorous 
theoretical tests to its propositions, and in this way 
weed out conflicting hypotheses in the interest of a 
unified educational science. Such tests are well-known 
and may be stated as follows: One hypothesis is better 
than another if it meets these conditions: (a) It is 
logically compatible with a theoretical system. (b) It 
explains known facts more adequately than competing 
hypotheses. (c) It explains facts not explained at all 
by competing hypotheses. (d) It predicts facts not 
previously known at all and not predicted by com- 
peting hypotheses (13). 

6. ACTION RESEARCH. The fragmentary character 
of scientific knowledge in education and the slowness 
with which it is applied in changing educational prac- 
tice have led some students of educational science to 
believe that investigations which produce nothing but 
books and research articles, while important, will no 
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longer suffice. They would emphasize “engineering” 
problems and would consequently foster what has 
come to be called “engineering” or action research. 
This form of research has to do with the conditions 
and effects of various changes in actual school struc- 
tures and processes. It requires field experiments and 
integration of all the social sciences—cultural anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology, sociology, and political 
science—as these bear upon educational problems. 

The techniques and procedures of this type of re- 
search are only now being worked out. In general 
the procedure is essentially that of planning and carry- 
ing out any large social operation (16: 32). A factual 
survey of the situation is made, goals and a compre- 
hensive plan for their attainment are projected, first 
steps are taken, and then a second factual survey is 
made to determine the effects of these steps. In the 
light of these facts the whole undertaking is reassessed 
and indicated revisions of the plan are made. This 
procedure is followed until the entire plan has been 
materialized and its consequences determined. 

Such a procedure is one which cannot be carried on 
by a single investigator, or, for that matter, by a group 
of investigators. It requires, in addition, the participa- 
tion of all persons involved directly or indirectly in 
the activities with which the inquiry is concerned (10, 
32). Since the purposes, ideals, and habits of those 
who are concerned in the program under investigation 
must be objects of study and change, these persons 
must have an intelligent part in planning and conduct- 
ing the investigation. Teachers, pupils, and members 
of the community must play an intelligent role in 
planning and carrying out such educational studies. 
Otherwise their personal structures are apt to remain 
rigid and less susceptible to modification, in which case 
changes in practice seldom occur. The problem of 
transferring the results of research to practical circum- 
stances is thus obviated by this procedure. 

The science of 
education, like science in general, is an ve dis- 
cipline. It requires that the school be remade to con- 
form to its principles. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. Secondary educa- 
tion in the United States cannot be described as a sys- 
tem of education. Rather it exhibits all the varied pat- 
terns of educational organization and of curriculum 
Which are incident to local control of education, to 
the changing thought concerning education during the 
past fifty years, and to the great growth in the number 
of schools and in the pupil population. 

During the latter portion of the nineteenth century 
preparation for college was regarded as the primary 
purpose of secondary education. Preparation for life 
activities was a subordinate objective. The chief insti- 
tution of secondary education was the four-year high 
school, standing between the eight-year elementary 
school and the college. The curriculum offering was 
narrow, classical in nature, with strong emphasis upon 
acquiring subject matter. The pupil body was a select 
group of adolescents ranging in age from 14 to 18 
years. Less than 10 per cent of the adolescent popula- 
tion was enrolled in the schools. 

Shortly after the opening of the present century the 
influence of new thought and new theories concerning 
Secondary education began to be felt. The passing 
years have seen the development and adaptation of 
these theories as they have been tried in practice. 
Modern thought conceives of secondary education as 
being concerned with all adolescent youth. It holds 
that secondary education should cover the period in 
the physical and psychological development of youth 
beginning with the onset of adolescence and extend- 
ing through postadolescence. Chronologically this in- 
cludes the age range from about the twelfth year to 
about the twentieth year. In the educational system it 
begins with the seventh grade and extends through the 
sophomore year in college. 

The objectives of modern secondary education may 
be broadly stated as, first, to prepare the individual to 
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participate in modern democratic Society and, 

to develop the special abilities and Capacities and to 
meet the needs and interests of each individual. In the 
attempt to achieve these objectives the Curriculum has 
been broadened and enriched and new methods of in- 
struction developed. 

The influence of these concepts of secondary educa- 
tion has shown itself in a widespread movement for 
the reorganization of secondary education. Junior 
high schools, senior high schools, five- and Six-year 
high schools, and junior colleges have been developed. 
Approximately 43 per cent of the 28,000 high schools 
in the country have been reorganized to some extent. 
The reorganized schools enroll approximately 50 per 
cent of all the pupils attending high school. 

Another aspect of modern secondary education is 
the extension of the high school horizontally. Trade 
schools, technical schools, agricultural schools, com- 
mercial schools, and other types of specialized schools 
have developed in some of our larger cities. To a 
much greater extent the so-called comprehensive high 
school has been developed; this includes all types of 
special education in its curriculum. 

There is a vast amount of research bearing upon the 
field of secondary education. Six articles are pre- 
sented in the following pages: 
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I. GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 1152 
Il. STUDENT POPULATION 1156 
III. ORGANIZATION 1165 
IV. CURRICULUM 1173 
V. STAFF 1185 
VI. ADMINISTRATION 1190 


Summaries of the research relating to fields of in- 
struction will be found under subject-matter headings: 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; ENGLISH; FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, MODERN, etc. Other articles related to sec- 
ondary education include ACCREDITATION; ARTICULA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS; AUDIO-VISUAL MATE" 
RIALS; CLASS SIZE; DIRECTING STUDY; EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES; JUNIOR COLLEGE; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL; NEGRO EDUCATION; PROGNOSIS; 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK; 
RURAL EDUCATION; TEACHER PERSONNEL; YOUTH-OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL. 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 


SECONDARY EDUCATION—I. GENERAL DE: 
VELOPMENT. In a brief account of the development 
of secondary education designed to indicate trends 
rather than to present historical details, it is necessary 
to employ generalizations without citing specific excep- 
tions and other qualifications that may have been re- 
vealed by research in this area. For example, the 
academy and the high school are commonly referred 
to as distinct types of secondary institutions, but rez 
search has revealed that their functions were being 
fulfilled in other schools before these institutions 
existed in a legal sense (2, 4, 27). 

The Latin grammar school. The beginning of sec 
ondary education in the United States is common!y 
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placed at 1635 when the Boston Latin School was au. 
thorized and probably set up, but it is likely that such 
instruction had been given privately before that time 
in cases where it was needed. Similar Latin grammar 
schools were soon established throughout the colonies; 
Small (28) lists 35 before 1700. Some of these were 
unsuccessful and of little consequence despite the fact 
that general laws required that grammar schools be 
established. In Connecticut the compulsory legisla 
tion was changed to a permissive type in 1798 and 
1799 when the “school societies” were authorized to 
set up schools of “a higher order" if they wished to 
do so (9). The law indicated what was to be taught 
and specified Latin and Greek “on particular desire.” 
Classes were small, for the classical literary curriculum 
of the grammar school was not in favor with the mass 
of the people (26, 27, 28). It appears that private 
schools, often described as grammar schools, public 
grammar schools, English schools, or English grammar 
schools, were more popular than the Latin schools in 
the eighteenth century since they offered courses which 
were in demand. Seybolt (26, 27) cites 100 curricu- 
lums found in these private schools between 1723 
and 1770. 

The academy. Seybolt (27) has pointed out that, 
although the Philadelphia Academy (1751) was prob- 
ably the first to bear the name “academy,” it was not 
the first school to have its type of curriculum. Private 
schools of the types indicated above were common in 
the larger cities by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and before the Revolution did more than the 
academy to provide a realistic or practical curricu- 
lum. At least 50 schools in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia are known to have offered instruction in 
bookkeeping, navigation, and surveying between the 
years 1709-1758. 

Inglis (15) stated that, between 1780 and 1875, 169 
academies were incorporated in Massachusetts; Grizzell 
(10) cited Barnard as authority for the statement that 
there were 1007 academies in the six New England 
states in 1850. Between 1787 and 1853 New York is 
reported to have incorporated 315 academies (16); in 
Ohio between 1803 and 1850 the legislature incorpor- 
ated 172 academics (17). In 1859 in the United 
States there were 6085 academies enrolling 263,096 
students (17). 4 

In general three purposes were recognized: prepar- 
ing students for admission to college, providing gen- 
eral and vocational education to meet the demands of 
everyday life, and preparing teachers for the common 
schools. Academies were ordinarily planned to follow 
rather than to parallel the lower school. The ahs 
lums generally included the courses taught লা 
grammar schools as well as the more En 
courses not designed to prepare for college adn নদ 
They also went further than i ET ig 
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academies were public oaly in the sense that they were 
authorized by the state, although many dd receive pub- 
lic funds and thos a precedent was established for pub 
lic support of secondary education (17) Mout cad 
emies charged tuition fees and in consequence were 
not popular with the less wealthy clement in the popu 
lation. Some of them had i 

and the schools which had this advantage tended to be 
the most effective and to remain longest in existence 
(9, 17). 

The high school. The “English Classical School” 
established in 1821 in Boston (10) was set up in re- 
sponse to the demand for a public school of secondary 
grade to replace the academy, which was generally a 
tuition school and frequently a boarding school rather 
than a day school. The question of the legality of 
providing secondary education at public expense came 
up in numerous cases (5, 6). ‘The trend of the decisions 
handed down by the courts was that the secondary 
school is a part of the common-school system and 
that public funds might be collected and expended for 
the purpose of giving instruction in various advanced 
subjects. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts de- 
cided in 1819 and 1846 in favor of secondary educa 
tion at public expense and apparently settled the issue 
in New England (6). In an Iilinois decision in 1871 
the court held that the directors could not set up high 
schools but they could have higher branches taught in 
existing schools; however, students could not be com- 
pelled to study them (3). In Michigan the Supreme 
Court decided in 1874 in the Kalamazoo case that 
public funds could be collected and spent for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a high school (6, 7). In 1883 the 
Missouri Supreme Court held that the word “common,” 
when used to describe a school, meant a school open 
and public to all and that neither the grade of the 
pupils nor the subjects taught were significant in decid- 
ing whether or not public funds might legally be col- 
lected and spent for secondary education. Ina Kansas 
decision in 1890 the court held that a high school was 
a school of “higher grade” and therefore legal, and in 
1893 it declared that a high school was a common 
school and therefore legal. 

That the public wanted free public secondary 
schools is shown by the events in Ohio. Before 1848, 
when a general law authorizing the creation of high 
schools was passed, numerous cities had been author- 
ized by the legislature either to add higher branches 
to the common schools or to set up such separate 
schools as they wished (20). Other cities provided in- 
struction at the secondary level without legislative 
authorization. Columbus, for example, was authorized 
to establish a school above the elementary level in 
1849, but such a school had been in operation for 
several years and had over 100 pupils. 

In Pennsylvania the first legislation was special, per- 
mitting particular cities to establish high schools. But 
in 1895 the legislature authorized any district to set up 
a high school and in 1907 permitted pupils living in a 
district which did not maintain a high school to attend 
a high school in some other district at the expense of 
the district in which they lived (32). 
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Statistics concerning the number of high schools be- 
fore 1890 are not very accurate. One investigator 
(29) reported 45 in 1860 in the North Central states 
and 108 in the country. Since 1890 the number of pub- 
lic high schools has increased from about 2500 to 28,- 
000, and the number of pupils has increased from 
about 200,000 to about 7,000,000 (31). 

Functions of secondary education. Examination 
of the materials concerning the development of sec- 
ondary education leads to the conclusion that all types 
of secondary schools recognized much the same 
fundamental aim and that outstanding differences were 
in features other than the curriculum. There have 
been, to be sure, shifts in emphasis, but in general it 
is clear that there were no sudden changes and that 
the schools of one period grew out of those of the pre- 
ceding period, aims and course offerings being modified 
in accordance with the demands of the time. In gen- 
eral the aim has been to train people to be useful and 
happy citizens. Otherwise stated, the aim has been 
to promote social efficiency. Differences in practice 
have apparently not grown so much out of funda- 
mental differences in aim as out of differences in in- 
terpretation as to what means were necessary in order 
to achieve the desired end. 

College entrance requirements are generally re- 
garded as influencing or determining the aims of sec- 
ondary schools. In the case of the Latin grammar 
school there was no official relationship with the col- 
leges, but the studies pursued in the Latin grammar 
schools prepared for work at the college level, and 
hence the college curriculum doubtless influenced the 
Work offered at the lower level. Although recogniz- 
ing preparation for college as a function, the acad- 
emies from the beginning offered a much wider range 
of subjects than was included in college entrance re- 
quirements. Geography, English grammar, algebra, 
geometry, and ancient history, which were added to 
college entrance requirements in the years after 1800, 
had been taught by the secondary schools long before 
they were required by the colleges. Obviously they 
were taught and studied because they were assumed to 
have some value in everyday life (3, 27, 28). 

The early high schools performed functions similar 
to those of the academy, but gradually preparation for 
college came to be recognized as a primary aim. By 
the end of the nineteenth century college entrance re- 
quirements determined to a great extent the high- 
school curriculum, especially in the case of the smaller 
schools. However, most high schools have offered 
courses which were not generally accepted by colleges 
as satisfying entrance requirements. To this extent it 
can be said that the college has not completely deter- 
mined the high-school curriculnm. 

Since 1932 approximately 40 per cent of the col- 
leges and universities in the United States have liberal- 
ized their entrance requirements (30). There appears 
to be a move toward postponement of specialization 
and more emphasis on general education at the college 
level (11). If this trend continues, it might well be re- 
flected at the secondary-school level with a resulting 
impetus toward meeting the needs of all American 
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youth (19, 21, 24). Koos (18) contends that the 644 
plan of school organization, with the last four years 
a “Community College,” will prove most effective and 
economical toward integrating the high school and 
college. 

Recognition Of preparation for college as a function 
and the offering of courses not contributing to this 
end reflect two interpretations of social efficiency. In 
the one case the secondary school’s contribution to 
Social efficiency was interpreted to mean the training 
of a few leaders. In the other case it was interpreted 
to mean provision of some practical training for those 
not destined for college admission. At the present 
time the interpretation of social efficiency has been 
broadened to mean that the school’s contribution 
toward the making of useful and happy citizens shall 
include emphasis on leisure-time activities, health, 
home membership, etc. Thus it is evident that the 
fundamental aim has changed very little but the pro- 
posed means of attaining it have shifted (1, 23, 25, 
33). 

‘The private school. In a recital of the growth and 
development of public secondary education it is easy 
to assume that private secondary education has disap- 
peared. The fact is that private secondary schools 
grew steadily from 1890 to 1932. In 1928 Cole (8) 
reported that there were 2432 private secondary 
schools for boys enrolling 177,274 students. Another 
investigation (31) reports that in 1934 there were 
about 3327 known private secondary schools enrolling 
about 360,000 students. (See CHURCH AND EDUCA- 
TION.) The most frequently stated aims of the private 
schools are to prepare students for college and to pro- 
vide religious, moral, and ethical training (8). The chief 
difference between the aims of the private and public 
schools seems to be in emphasis. The public school 
prepares for college and hopes to provide moral and 
ethical training, but it avoids sectarian religious train- 
ing. 

The legal status of the private school is reasonably 
clear (8). Using the police power as a basis for action, 
the various states have made regulations concerning 
compulsory attendance, requirement of reports, sub- 
mission to inspection, the teaching of such courses as 
government and history, and the use of languages 
other than English as the medium of instruction. Other 
less common regulations deal with such matters 28 
oaths of allegiance, fire protection, certification of 
teachers, and display of the American flag. It has 
been established that an arbitrary or unreasonable use 
of the police power is invalid and that a state cannot 
compel children to attend a public school if they de- 
sire to attend a private school that conforms to gen- 
eral regulations which are reasonable, (See CoMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION.) Most of the private schools which 
are incorporated are free from much control beyond 
the regulations specified at the time of incorporation; 
the state does not have authority to change these con- 
ditions later. It can regulate some actions through its 
exercise of the police power, but such regulation must 
be reasonable. ‘The conclusion seems rather clear 
that the states do not concern themselves with private 
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schools beyond setting up certain minimum standards 
and regulations (8). 

In general private schools are exempt from taxation 
on the ground that they are charitable institutions. 
There are some restrictions, such as stipulation that 
the schools must be incorporated and not be con- 
ducted for the purpose of making a profit. Court 
decisions in general favor the schools since they are 
held to be institutions coming under the definition of a 
charity. See SCHOOL LAW. 

Needed investigations. Several aspects of the de- 
velopment of secondary education need further study. 
It is commonly asserted that the Latin grammar school 
was useless except as a means of preparing students 
for college. We need studies of it and its products to 
determine whether its students went to college or 
whether they went into work which did not require 
college training. In other words was it primarily an 
agency for general education? We also need investiga- 
tions about the numbers prepared for college by the 
Latin grammar school and by private schools and of 
the attitude of the public toward the Latin grammar 
school. The work of the private school in early Amer- 
ica is in need of further investigation. Advertisements 
of schools certainly indicate their existence, but we 
need more specific data as to the numbers enrolled, 
the courses actually pursued, and the relations be- 
tween the private schools and other educational insti- 
tutions. 

Further exploration of the development of the free 
high school is needed. It is not clear whether the 
movement for the high school grew out of the desire 
for a different type of education or out of the desire 
to have free schools regardless of the type of education. 

Consideration should be given in future planning to 
a twelve-month school. In one study (13) it was Te- 
ported that this was favored by 55 out of 87 author- 
ities evaluating the practice. The summer months 
might well be spent in work camps or other types of 
Work experience (22). 

Finally critical evaluations of the success or failure 
of each of the types of school are needed. It is not 
clear that we have gone from one type to another be- 
cause the new promised to do a better job than the old 
was doing. One suspects that there may have been 
some change merely for the sake of change. There 
have been evaluations, but these have usually taken 
the form of condemnations of the old and a archer 
reasons why one institution supplanted another. 
have not shown, for example, that one type of or- 
ganization secures better results than some BfReE or 
cures. Yet we have been quite insistent that certa 
changes should be made even in the absence of 
reasons for making Ro ns 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION—IIl. STUDENT 
POPULATION. A variety of investigations relate to 
the secondary-school population. There are a num- 
ber of statistical studies on enrollments, attendance, 
failures, and similar topics. A second area of research 
is the psychology of adolescence. 

Enrollments. In 1943-44, 5,974,481 pupils were 
enrolled in public and private secondary schools of 
the United States—5,553,520 in public schools and 
420,961 in private schools (4). Public-high-school en- 
rollment was distributed by grades as follows: ninth 
grade, 1,774,593; tenth grade, 1,519,638; eleventh 
grade, 1,230,168; twelfth grade, 1,009,611; and post- 
graduate, 19,510. Of the 5,553,520 pupils in public 
high schools in 1943-44, 2,553,356 or 46.0 per cent 
were boys and 3,000,164 or 54.0 per cent were girls. 

The 1940 Census (67) shows 7,708,871 or 79.3 per 
cent of 9,720,419 youth of ages 14 to 17 attending 
school. Of those attending in these age groups 6,885,- 
201 or 89.3 per cent were native whites. These native 
whites were 81.6 per cent of the native white popula- 
tion ages 14 to 17; 73,142 or less than one per cent of 
these age groups attending were foreign-born white; 
9.2 per cent or 709,070 of these age groups in school 
were Negroes; 67.6 per cent of the Negro population 
ages 14-17 were attending school. Data for youth 
ages 14 through 17 attending school in 1940 from 
farm, rural nonfarm, and urban areas are given in 
the accompanying table (67). 


NUMBER PER CENT Let A 
GROUPS ATTENDING OF TOTAL POPULATION 
IN 1940 ATTENDING Ps Senta 
Rural Farm 1,911,904 24.8 69.2 
Rural Nonfarm 1,564,933 20.3 78.9 
Urban 4,232,034 54.9 85.0 
Total 7,708,871 100.0 79.3 


Enrollment trends. Statistics of high-school enroll- 
ment show marked upward trends between 1890 and 
1940, with increasingly larger proportions of youth of 
secondary-school age in attendance at public and 
private schools (26). 

Decreases in high-school enrollment were reported 
for each year of World War II (5, 49). Total enroll- 
ments dropped to 6,923,538 in 1942 and to less than 
six million before the close of the war. In 1941-42 
and again in 1942-43 high-school enrollment dropped 
approximately 300,000 from the preceding year; in 
1943-44 the decline was 600,000 over the preceding 
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NUMBER ENROLLED 
E PER 100 
HIGH-SCHOOL 
YEAR POPULATION 
EN! 
ROLLMENT 14-17 YE 
OF AGE 
a Sl TCR BlSa tle Bt CT 
1890 357,813 [) 
1900 695.903 11 
1910 1,111,393 15 
1920 2,495,676 32 
1930 4,799,867 51 
1940 7,113,282 73 


year (32). In 1944-45 the decline was negligible, but 
the 1945 enrollment was approximately 1,225,000 
lower than in 1940-41. ‘The loss was greater for boys 
than for girls (6). In 1940, 49.2 per cent of the stu- 
dents were boys; in 1943-44 only 46 per cent were 
boys. The decrease was chiefly due to the tendency 
on the part of some to accept work rather than to go 
to high school (49). 

Census data show high percentages of all eligible 
14-year-olds attending school in both 1930 and 1940. 
Although percentages of urban children attending are 
greater than for rural nonfarm youth, records for both 
of these groups show higher percentages in school in 
1930 and 1940 than for farm youth. Both boys and 
girls in farm groups show slightly lower percentages of 
14-year-old population attending in 1940 than in 1930 
(a decline of approximately 2 per cent). In the same 
decade native white 14-year-olds showed a slight drop 
in per cent of age group in school, but foreign-born 
Whites and Negroes of this age group show percentage 
gains. 

The accompanying table gives the per cents of sev- 
eral population groups of youth 16 and 17 years of 
age attending school in 1930 and in 1940. The gains 
were substantial for all groups, but greatest gains were 
made by urban, rural nonfarm, and foreign-born 
groups. Smallest gains during this period were made 
by Negroes and by rural farm groups. 
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PERCENTAGES OF CERTAIN POPULATION GROUPS 16 AND hs 
YEARS OF AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1930 AND 1940 (67) 
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PERCENTAGE 
GROUPS 1930 1940 GAIN IN 
DECADE 
IATL AEST, tl avi ad es SLUT TEE 
Urban Males 62.2 77.1 14.9 
Urban Females 58.9 74.3 15.4 
Urban Total 60.5 75.6 15.) 
Rural Nonfarm Males 56.6 68.2 
Rural Nonfarm Females 57.7 67.0 fs 
Rural Nonfarm Total 57.2 67.6 10. 
Rural Farm Males 48.1 53.0 12 
Rural Farm Females 56.5 60.9 48 
Rural Farm Total 52.0 56.8 ! 
Total Males 56.5 68.2 1 
Total Females 58.0 69.2 11. 
Native Whites 58.8 70.5 ci 
Foreign Born Whites 50.0 73.5 না 6 
Negroes 46.3 52.9 tS 
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The decreased birth rate previous to 1941 operates 
as 2 factor toward a decrease in future high-school en- 
rollment, but the tendency of higher percentages of 
youth to attend school will probably bring continued 
increases in enrollment. The rise in birth rate follow- 
ing 1941 will undoubtedly add materially to the high- 
schoo! enrollment by 1960. Since the proportion of 
urban youth attending high school is much greater 
than that of the rural boys and girls, the possibilities 
for increasing attendance at the secondary level is 
greatest in rural areas. The proportion of children 
to adults is greatest in the South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central states. The per- 
centage of high-school-age youth in attendance is low- 
est in the South Atlantic, East South Atlantic, and 
West South Atlantic states (6). Improvement of edu- 
cational facilities in these areas would probably in- 
crease high-school enrollment. 

Based on studies of population trends it has been 
estimated that the number of youth in age groups 14 
to 17 would be at a low point in 1948 and increase to 
over eight million in 1950 and to nearly eleven million 
by 1960 (26). It has also been estimated that the per- 
centage of youth going to school is likely to increase 
to about 75 per cent by 1950 to 80 per cent by 1960. 
See POPULATION GROWTH. 

School-district reorganization, greater federal and 
state aid for education, better transportation facilities, 
growth in social prestige of a high-school education, 
higher family income, and the development of curric- 
ulums better suited to the needs of youth are factors 
likely to operate to increase high-school enrollment. 
Ethnic factors, economic conditions, and employment 
opportunities are likely to have a bearing on high- 
school enrollment. 

For information on details of enrollment and enroll- 
ment trends, see VOCATIONAL EDUCATION and school- 
subject headings—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, LATIN, and the like. See also JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


group were enrolled (32). 
daily attendance of grades 1 through 12 was 86.6 per 
cent of the enrollment and in 1943-44 the average 
daily attendance was 83.2 per cent (68). Attendance 
figures for the decade preceding 1940 were fairly stable 
at about 86 per cent. Seventy-three per cent of large 
and small schools reported (18) higher percentages of 
absences during the first year of the war than ed 
the preceding year (49). In 1943-44, 84.3 per cent 0 
high-school students were present each day. During 
the war years there was a tendency for students to 
leave high school for work (6). Nonattendance Was 


greater during those years on the part of boys than 


girls. In 1942, 901,000 boys and girls hen ই! 
through 17 secured certificates permitting GAG 


enter full-time or part-time employment and 


FRESHMEN SENIORS 

STATE BOYS Ooms BOYS omis 
California 9.2 HA 22 29.1 
Georgia 90 8.7 945 69 
Illinois 6s 9.5 118 106 
Louisiana 124 18.2 15.8 14.2 
North Carolina 2.7 7.1 114 90 
.6 12.2 172 19 

Pennsylvania 6.2 70 bl 10.6 
Washington 21.6 29 30.2 28.1 
Wyoming 294 28.9 249 


For migrant children in Arizona, Tetreau and Ful- 


ler (65) report that higher percentages of those from 
Middle Western states were in the standard grade or 


30 per cent of ninth-grade pupils reached the twelfth 
grade. In 1933-34, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation (68) reported survival rates as follows: for 

28 per cent; for 1920, 35 per cent; 1930, 47 per cent; 
and 1934, 56 per cent. Subsequent data show 58 per 
cent for 1941 (32). For every 1000 children entering 
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graders graders in 1920-21 was 21.2 to 
100; 1928-29, 24.6 to 100; 1935-36, 55.8 to 100; 


, 56.8 to 100. Figures show a greater 
1944-45, 5 js [লও 


their 4,5) al- 
graduating in 1944 (1,019, 


th: the actual n 
ঠক 5 Jess than in 1940 (1,242,375). In 1940, 47.1 
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per cent of the graduating class were boys, but in 
1944 only 41.3 per cent were males. 

Further evidence of a tendency to persist through 
high school is shown by the following figures (26): 


NUMBER GRADU- NUMBER GRADUATED 
YEAR ATING FROM PER 100 PERSONS 
HIGH SCHOOL 17 YEARS OF AGE 
1870 16,000 1.2 
1890 43,731 3,5 
1910 156,429 8.8 
1930 666,904 29.1 
1940 1,221,475 50.8 
1942 1,242,375 51.2 
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A number of causes contribute to the elimination 
at the secondary level, but variations in the schools 
and other conditions limit the validity ot generaliza- 
tions when applied to particular situations. The fac- 
tor of age has often been emphasized as a cause of 
elimination (19). A number of pupils drop out when 
they have reached the limit of compulsory attendance. 
The upper age limit of compulsory attendance varies 
among the states, only six states specifying 18 years. 
(See CoMPULSORY EDUCATION.) Furthermore all 
states provide for the issuance of work permits. 

Many have held that failure in school subjects was 
a cause of elimination, but O’Brien (52) found that the 
percentages of graduates and nongraduates who had 
failed were almost identical and that failure was not a 
prime cause of dropping out of school. This evidence 
is supported by other studies (28). 

Students who drop out tend to have a lower aver- 
age intelligence quotient than those who remain, but 
this fact does not demonstrate that low intelligence is 
a sole cause. The following have been found to be 
associated with dropping from school: poor marks, 
retardation, dissatisfaction with courses, and lack of 
interest. Inadequate provision for individual differ- 
ences seems to underlie many of these difficulties. 

Ekstrom (28) studied the “drop outs” in certain 
rural areas where student mortality was high. A 
majority of “drop outs” left school in the ninth grade. 
Both superintendents and pupils agreed that lack of 
interest and absence of parental encouragement were 
major causes for leaving school. Pupils also reported 
as principal reasons inaccessibility of the high school, 
lack of school prestige, and lack of an orientation pro- 
gram in the elementary school. Ekstrom reported that 
lack of interest on the part of pupils, failure to adjust, 
absence of parental encouragement, and the farm-help 
problem were more often causes of elimination than 
scholastic difficulty. Pupils who dropped out of school 
did not participate extensively in school activities. 

Several studies of rural youth show a greater tend- 
ency on the part of boys than girls to discontinue 
schooling (13, 28, 69). Boys are likely to be looking 
for work. Moreover, they are not so likely to con- 
form to tradition and do not seem to adapt themselves 
as readily as girls to the kind of schoolwork usually 
afforded. 

Canaan (13) reported a study of rural youth indicat- 
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ing that younger and more intelligent students who 
complete the eighth grade are more likely to Continue 
schooling than the slower and older pupils. Working 
on the home farm was the most common Teason given 
for not continuing education. Efforts on the part of 
teachers to interest pupils and the development of a 
high-school program suited to the needs of youth are 
Suggested as solutions. 

Counts (21) concluded that the economic status of 
the family was quite influential as a factor in deter- 
mining how long the child would remain in school. 
Low standards of living which accompany poor eco- 
nomic conditions were also shown to be factors; 
national origin and race are factors Sometimes respon- 
sible for earlier elimination from school. Other 
Causes given for elimination include ill-health, late 
entrance, lack of educational facilities, desire for Work, 
sex, and family or community traditions. 

Karpinas and Sommers (38, 39) found family in- 
come and the amount of education to be directly re- 
lated. Their figures show for both whites and colored, 
and for both males and females, that educational at- 
tainment is in direct relation to family income. For 
the age group 15 to 19 the percentage of white males 
attaining high school ranged from 67.2 for the low- 
income group (under $1000 and on relief) to 95.9 for 
the high-income group ($3000 and over.) For female 
White youth corresponding percentages are 71.6 and 
93.7. Similar figures for colored youth show the same 
influence of family income upon attainment of some 
high-school education. 

Jacobsen (33) reported a study made in 1942-43 of 
costs of attending high school. The median cost for 
all schools was $75.75. Costs increased from $58.50 
per year for the small systems in communities under 
1000 to $103.50 for schools in communities of one 
million or more population. Individual costs for all 
pupils regardless of community size averaged $81.96, 
with $73.74 for girls and $87.66 for boys. A regular 
progression of increased costs per grade was given, 2S 
follows: ninth grade, $62.96; tenth grade, $69.32; 
eleventh grade, $88.76; twelfth grade, $109.14. High- 
est costs were reported for children of professional 
groups ($96.53) and farmers ($94.52); lowest costs 
were reported for children from “operatives” groups 
($71.43) and unemployed ($69.19). Items covering 
major portion of costs were clothing, lunches, an 
transportation. ‘These data suggest that ai 
factors may have a bearing on elimination from big 
school. They suggest another possible reason for t 
greater tendency for boys than girls to drop out 0 
school. ighest 

Karpinas and Sommers (38, 39) reported hig f 
educational-level attainments for Western youth, ot 
15-19, with North Central, North Eastern, and a o 
ern youth coming next in order. Here economic hs 
tors, educational attainment and interest of Ph 
character of schools, and social prestige of educat! 
may operate. ip 

Occiputlollt groups whose children tended to fl 
main in school longer in order of rank beginning Wt 
the highest are managerial service, professional se 
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ice, proprietors, commercial service, printing trades, 
clerical service, public service, machine trades, trans- 
portation service, and building trades (21, 48). Chil- 
dren of common laborers, miners, and the like tended 
to leave school. Sons and daughters of parents in the 
managerial and professional groups were five times as 
likely to graduate from high school as the children of 
day laborers. Sons and daughters of the labor group 
may be handicapped by a combination of factors, such 
as poor attitudes, low income, and the lack of adapta- 
tion of the school to their needs and ability. Chil- 
dren whose parents are farmers do not remain as long 
or attend as well as those from professional-parent 
homes, but their persistence is greater than for those 
of similar economic levels in urban districts (21). 
Negro children and those from Mexican and southern 
European parentage are more likely to drop out of 
school. The social ideals of the group seem to influ- 
ence length of stay in school. 

Many of the factors associated with dropping out 
of school are interrelated. Parents with high eco- 
nomic status are also likely to have a better attitude 
toward education, and children of well-educated par- 
ents are likely to persist in school. Poor economic 
conditions may sometimes cause ill-health. Tll-health 
may be responsible for late entrance and irregular 
attendance. Late entrance may cause lack of interest, 
failure, and retardation. No one cause can be pointed 
to as responsible for elimination. Apparently several 
complex factors operating together cause pupils to 
drop out. 

Since increasingly higher percentages’ of youth are 
going to the secondary school and higher percentages 
ate completing the program, it may be assumed that 
the high school is becoming less selective in student 
population. A growing tendency to relax specific cur- 
riculum patterns for college admission should make it 
possible to offer a high-school curriculum better suited 
to needs of youth. Widespread school-district reor- 
ganization, now going on, Should increase the size of 
secondary schools serving rural youth. Increased size 
of schools and a better financial structure should make 
possible more extensive educational facilities, espe- 
cially in areas where continued education has been 
least. 

Pupil failure. There have been numerous reports 
of the incidence of pupil failure, but obviously the 
number of failures depends upon the standares arc 
promotional policies of the school, the adaptation 
the curriculum to the interests and needs of the stu- 
dents, and the amount and quality of the guidance pro- 
vided. Hence any summary report of the incidence 
of failure would have little value beyond emphasizing 
the variations among schools and among the subjects 
within a school and indicating the trend which ++ 
clearly in the direction of minimizing the number 0! 
failures. Farly studies reported a range from I 
cent of failure in one school to 80 per cent in. Ae q 
(52). In recent years there has been a definite ডা 
toward a decrease in the per oe of or 
secondary level (30). With higher percen! 
total population in the secondary school and a decres 


1946 Bristor (10) reported highest percentage of fail- 
ures in commercial arithmetic, Burroughs 

class, history, consumer education, retailing, geometry, 
and French. Farnsworth and Casper (30) reported s 
state-wide study in Utah indicating highest percentage 
of failures and withdrawals in commerce, agriculture, 
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school; lack of interest on the part of pupils; lack of 
understanding of pupils on the part of the teacher 
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64 per cent of ninth-grade students. Ina few instances 
pubescence did not occur until age 17. The close of 
the adolescent period is extremely difficult to define. 
Usually between the ages of eight and twelve for 
girls and between nine and thirteen for boys (50) 
Physical changes which mark the approach of adoles- 
cence become apparent. These physical changes are 
stimulated by secretions of the pituitary gland. At 
some time during the early third of the adolescent 
period sexual maturation occurs. 

Physical and mental growth slows up so gradually 
that it is almost impossible to tell exactly when an in- 
dividual has reached full adult status. The secretion 
of sex hormones is followed by a gradual decrease in 
bodily growth, but physical changes that mark the 
transition from childhood to adulthood are likely to 
continue to about 18 or 19 years of age for girls and 
to about 19 or 20 years of age for boys. 

An outstanding feature of adolescence is the great 
Variation among individuals as to the chronological 
period when physical changes occur and also marked 
individual differences as to rate of change. Some boys 
and girls have a period of rapid spurt in growth and 
acquire nearly adult stature in two years or less, while 
for others growth takes place slowly and extends over 
a much greater period of time. This often leaves the 
individual conscious of his lack of conformity, with 
resultant emotional reactions (50). Such variability 
also accounts for differences in social, vocational, and 
other interests. 

In this article there are noted a number of character- 
istics of the adolescent which are pertinent to our 
understanding of the secondary-school population. 
For a more comprehensive treatment see ADOLESCENCE 
and CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. Adolescence involves 
important physical changes each of which has its own 
rate of growth and period of greatest growth. In- 
crease in height seems to be closely associated with 
pubescence (25). Average growth curves show a 
period of slightly accelerated increase in height be- 
tween 10 and 14 in girls and between about 12 and 16 
in boys, with the peak occurring just before and dur- 
ing sexual maturation. Girls gain most in weight be- 
tween 9 and 15 and boys between 9 and 17. Boys 
exceed girls in weight except between the ages of 11 
and 15. Boas (7) found the mean age of maximum 
stature increase to be 12.1 years for girls and 14.5 
years for boys. Davenport (22) placed the figure for 
Rirls at 12.5 years. Curves reported in the Harvard 
Growth Study show considerable range in average 
height of girls between 10 and 14 and in average height 
of boys between 13 and 17; early-maturing children 
are likely to experience a more intense period of rapid 
growth and reach adult proportions quickly. Hence 
age, weight, and height standards have little merit, 
particularly at this period (23, 50, 58). Late-maturing 
children never grow quite as fast as early maturing 
ones, but continue to grow for a longer period (50, 58). 

An adolescent's increase in height is due primarily 
to increase in leg bones. The growth curve for the 
length of arms is quite similar to that for legs. During 
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later adolescence, as increased growth in the trunk 
occurs, he achieves adult proportions. The awkward. 
ness sometimes found among early adolescents may be 
in part ascribed to the failure of muscular growth to 
keep pace with skeletal gowth and in part to the 
youth’s being unaccustomed to his disproportiona ely 
long limbs. Because girls ordinarily reach the period 
Of rapid acceleration earlier than boys, the average 
girl is taller than the average boy between the ages of 
11 and 14. However, differences in average heights 
of the two sexes are not nearly as important as the 
effects of extreme deviation from the average. The ex- 
tremely tall girl is likely to be psychologically handi- 
capped, as is also the extremely short boy. 

Data from the California Growth Study (see 50) 
show that late-maturing boys are long-legged com- 
pared with trunk height, but the characteristic does 
not hold for girls. Boys who mature early have broad 
hips relative to height; boys who mature late have 
relatively slender hips. Early-maturing boys are likely 
to be broad built, while late-maturing boys are likely 
to be slender and long-legged, with relatively wider 
shoulders than hips. Both early- and late-maturing 
boys tend to be average or above average in adult 
height. Early-maturing girls are likely to be shorter 
than the average and late-maturing girls are likely to be 
taller than the average adult, according to California 
growth studies. Early-maturing boys and late-matur- 
ing girls tend to deviate slightly from normal propor- 
tions for their sex (34, 50). 

The internal organs grow at different rates and for 
different lengths of time. During adolescence the 
stomach becomes longer and increases in capacity; its 
walls become thicker and stronger. The intestines il- 
crease in length, and the liver increases in weight. The 
adolescent's appetite increases quite remarkably dur- 
ing this period. The habit of gauging his needs by the 
fullness of his stomach doubtless accounts for an in- 
creased consumption of food with consequent difficul- 
ties of digestion (22). 

Glandular dysfunction in puberty is very common. 
Thyroid difficulties are frequent, especially among 
girls. The functioning of the adrenal glands is impor 
tant because of their effect on digestion, perspiration, 
heart action, and emotional reactions. The rate of 
bodily growth, the size of the skeleton, the accumula- 
tion of fat, and the time of maturation of sex glands 
are all affected by the pituitary gland. The develop- 
ment of the sex glands, with the accompanying EF) 
ondary characteristics, is basic to almost all adolescen! 
changes. 50) 

The California Adolescent Growth Study (see fs 
showed an average pulse decrease of eight to LD 
beats per minute over the adolescent period, with The 
rate for girls being higher than boys at all ages. 


E- s isin! 
average systolic blood pressure rises with ag Gs 
at a more rapid rate for boys than for girls. Ee 


been suggested as a factor which may accoun! 
duced physical performance of girls in late adoles' j 
Basal metabolism of the adolescent decreases Ls 
age. Adolescents show a slower recovery from ex 
cise as age increases. 


cence. 
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Change of voice is most marked in the male. The 
girl's voice changes in quality, becoming somewhat 
softer and richer with but little change in pitch. The 
voice of the boy drops an octave, and for a time may 
become rough and uncertain. The changes are largely 
effected in about two years, although complete devel- 
opment may not be reached until after 20 years of 
age (57). See also ADOLESCENCE; CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT, especially V. PHYSICAL GROWTH; SEX DIFFER- 
ENCES. 

MENTAL GROWTH. The exact nature of the mental- 
growth curve or the rate of growth in intelligence is 
not definitely known, but much of the evidence points 
to the curve being convex. Terman and Merrill (64) 
maintain that the yearly gain begins to decrease after 
the age of 13 and practically disappears by the age of 
16. Other evidence places the beginning of the de- 
crease in the yearly increments at an earlier age, per- 
haps as early as the seventh or eighth year. The exact 
age at which the average child ceases to gain in his 
ability to do mental work is a moot question (43, 51, 
59, 71), with considerable evidence indicating that the 
limit of growth probably is not reached by the average 
child before age 18 (50, 70). Differences in measuring 
instruments, differences in the samples of subjects 
tested, and other factors bring somewhat conflicting 
evidence (16, 43, 51). See ADULT INTELLIGENCE. 

Although the average score for individuals on men- 
tal tests may show that growth in ability ceases at 
about 16, the fact remains that large numbers of indi- 
viduals do not conform to the average but continue to 
develop in those composite functions until 18 years, 
20 years, or even until 21 or 22 years of age. Records 
also indicate that slow children do not show continued 
development as late chronologically as the normal 
child (64). 

In one study (22) it was found that scores on tests 
of common sense, numerical completion, and analogies 
reached a peak at 16 years, while scores on tests deal- 
ing with oral directions and dissected sentences did not 
reach the peak of development until past 20. Tests on 
opposites and general information indicated continued 
growth considerably later. Other studies (66) show 
that the vocabulary continues sist ee past 
the “teen” age. The influence 
upon growth in the use of a vocabulary and the effect 
upon mental growth need further study. Reports on 
language of adolescents (37) show their speech to be 
centered on personal and interpersonal be 
Language is largely used to release tensions, bo! yy 
the ego, channel the aggression, give and receive in- 
formation, establish social contacts, 
gossip. Over a four-year period language লট 
less colorful and has a tendency to center on ক 
vocational, and world affairs. Less reference is 
to clothes and social be ilo itn orire PEEING: 

Adolescents grow in abilil A 
cabulary 5! the growth is at a VEE 
They show increased power of sustained A ip 
they advance in age, and some € lence also Eo 
ডর কটা হয ion. The ability to 
increased ability to divide attention. tad 
reason increases during adolescence. Imagine 


curate than girls in addition tests 
been known to excel in ability to follow oral directions 
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ports indicate higher ideals on the part of adolescents 
than on the part of adult groups, with more intelligent 
individuals likely to rate higher than less intelligent 
ones. Further evidence is needed to substantiate these 
reports. 

Usiug a “Social Usage Scale,” Leevy (42) found 
that girls were more socially competent at all ages 
than boys and that seniors showed the effect of school- 
ing by improvement registered on the scale. However, 
a high percentage of youth do not know how to meet 
people socially, indicating that school parties do not 
always provide the learning opportunities desired. 

Dimock (25) found a fairly constant interest on the 
part of adolescents at all ages in newspapers, maga- 
Zines, books, comic strips, listening to the radio, gum 
chewing, riding in automobiles, and going to movies. 
There was increased interest in driving an automobile, 
wrestling, spectator sports, basketball, football, and 
gymnasium work. He found decreased interest in 
collecting, playing pool, making things, writing letters, 
going to Sunday School, and swimming. Popular ac- 
tivities are not always the ones in which there is greatest 
participation. He found the most popular to be: foot- 
ball, basketball, driving automobiles, swimming, col- 
lecting, playing pool, bicycling, indoor baseball, read- 
ing, and movies. Seventeen thousand high-school 
students in 198 high schools expressed themselves as 
Showing greatest preference for athletics among the 
school] activities. Literary and musical activities came 
next, with dramatics leading in the literary field. 

Few of the sports activities of the adolescent period 
are the most popular ones in adult life. By the end of 
adolescence the game interests are varied and tend also 
to become more social and less vigorous. At all 
periods boys and girls show different interests in read- 
ing, games, conversation, movies, and vocational 
choices. The differences between the sexes seem to be 
wider at the end of adolescence than at the beginning. 
Some evidence indicates that women are less active, 
more religious, and more introspective than men. At 
the end of adolescence they are more interested in 
reading, music, dress, and having “dates” than most 
boys are, 

Interests in play show the effects of socialization. 
During the early period the child prefers more or- 
ganized individual activity. ‘This is followed by group- 
play interests and by team play during adolescence. 
Such changes are probably much more the result of 
the growth in socialization than maturation of any in- 
herent adolescent changes. Children in rural districts 
do not show as early growth in social activities or 
team play (31). Boys of superior mentality are more 
diversified in play interests than the slower group. 
Play interests on the part of boys are less diverse as 
they grow older. Some evidence also indicates that 
boys from the wealthier homes are less individualistic 
than those from the homes of lower economic status. 
In general the character of play interests seems to be 
determined by the locality, climate, leadership, sex, 
and general maturity of the individual and apparently 
Shows little relation to pubescence. Stone and Barker 
(60) found that “post-menarcheal” girls indicated more 
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disinterest in vigorous games than “pre-menarcheal" 
girls. 

With respect to reading interests there is a great 
diversity among individuals, making it difficult to 
characterize any reading-interest period very definitely. 
Abrupt changes from one period to the next are not 
common but cumulative changes are noticeable over 
a period of years. La Brant and Heller (40) found 
definite increase in the amount of free reading as 
pupils advanced through high school. Brink (9) 
studied the reading interests of 1532 pupils in four 
high schools and found that 90 per cent of the pupils 
read for pleasure. Books dealing with adventure 
ranked first in types read in all grades of the high 
school. The greatest change was noticed in biography, 
Which increased in rank from twelfth place in type of 
books read to second place in the senior year. He also 
found marked increased reading of books dealing with 
sports at higher grade levels. While not read in large 
numbers, maturity seemed to bring increased reading 
of books dealing with appearance, etiquette, and home- 
making. Types of books which lost in popularity 
with advance in maturity were mystery stories, humor, 
and drama. Romance ranked high in all grades. A 
study of 46,000 pupils showed that 69.5 per cent of 
books read were fiction, although the popularity of 
such books dropped from 91.77 per cent of books read 
by beginning freshmen to 64.35 per cent of books 
read by graduating seniors (17). All studies show sex 
differences in reading interests. Boys read a higher 
percentage of books on travel, adventure, detective 
and mystery stories, sports, biography and history, 
science and philosophy, and technical books especially 
On vocational subjects. Girls read a large percentage 
of fiction, shifting from juvenile fiction at about 12 or 
13 years of age to increased interest in novels as they 
advance in age. They show interest in romance, $0- 
ciety, clothes, and manners. 

Brink (8) found that 46 per cent of high-school 
pupils read magazines regularly and 43 per cent occa- 
sionally, with percentages increasing somewhat toward 
the end of the high-school period. Students ranked 
articles dealing with adventure as first for all grades, 
but such articles dropped in popularity with maturity. 
Articles on sports ranked second in all grades and 
showed rising interest. Love stories ranked third in 
preference with little change through the grades. Four 
magazines, Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, 
Liberty, and Colliers, ranked highest in popularity 
with percentages of reading about equal in all en 
grades of the high school. Esquire, Fortune, an 
Vogue showed increasing appeal with maturity fl 
pupils. Seventy-eight per cent of high-school Ler 
reported reading newspapers regularly, with interest 
in the following sections being greatest i700 
comics, sports, world news, local news, editorials, 
war news. 

Studies of vocational interests indicate that they on 
likely to change, especially as expressed during Hs 
junior-high-school period. Interests expressed in ) 
latter part of adolescence are more likely to be Es 
manent. About 60 per cent of the boys’ and 70 P 
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cent of the girls’ interests are likely to remain the 
same for a year. This difference is doubtless due to 
greater vocational opportunities on the part of boys. 
Several studies show that about 30 to 40 per cent of 
the occupations followed were the same as those for 
which a preference was indicated. Carter (15) re- 
ported that scores on Strong's Vocational Interest 
Blank show that patterns of interest are often persist- 
ent throughout the school years. Taylor (63) found 
that 69 per cent of vocational-interest ratings received 
by boys were the same after a four-year interval as at 
first testing. While not quite as permanent as for 
boys, interests for girls remained relatively consistent. 
Children of higher mentality show less tendency to 
early fixation of vocational choice and greater willing- 
ness to change than slower children (31). 

Boys’ and girls’ choices tend to conform to the 
accepted occupational patterns usually followed by 
the two sexes. Gifted adolescents prefer occupations 
such as public service, professions, art career, semi- 
professional career, and agriculture (53). Regardless 
of intelligence, to a large extent sons of working 
classes have chosen such occupations as auto mechanic, 
electrician, doctor, actor, chauffeur, and artist. Girls" 
preferences were dressmaker, actress, stenographer, 
teacher, artist, bookkeeper, and secretary. 

Young boys wish to be firemen, policemen, soldiers, 
and star athletes. This interest in the dramatic is likely 
to shift gradually toward the mechanical as the 
adolescent becomes conscious of the social and eco- 
nomic factors. Interests shift toward engineering, in- 
vention, and then toward business, law, and medicine. 
The social pressure to select a vocation is often re- 
flected in some nervous strain on the part of the 
adolescent. His desire for economic independence and 
his awakening interest in the opposite sex increase the 
necessity of a choice. Shifting vocational choices in- 
dicate the effects of social prestige of certain occupa- 
tions and insufficient knowledge of the nature of the 
work and of the salaries in various fields. Studies 
indicate that choices should be made only after ade- 
quate backgrounds of information have been built up 
and greater social and emotional maturity achieved. 
The American Youth Commission report showed that 
youth want professional, technical, and skilled-trade 
positions, but in the long run actually they get posi- 
tions as salesmen or become semiskilled laborers or 
unskilled laborers or enter domestic and personal servy- 
ice (3). 3 

See also CHILD DEVELOPMENT, especially XV. 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. ৰ আত 

EMOTIONAL MATURATION. Contrary to EE 
originally expressed by G. Stanley Hall, ado! A 
cannot be described as a period of great storm are 
stress. Emotional changes during RIOT a 
merely modifications of emotions already presen 
the dawn of puberty (11). F 

Individual differences in emotional Stress ET SE 
great because the factors which arouse them BOAT 
ferent. Among the most frequent causes of en 


adoles- 
disturbances found among those expressed by 
cents are the following: the child's doubt of his own 
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parentage, the child's belief that he has been deceived, 
har sh or unjust treatment, shame, loeclinews, home 
sckncess, being misunderstood. vanity accompanied by 


addition to physical strength and large site, early me- 
turity, proficiency in athletics, high popularity, social 
prestige, and good adjustment. The weaker boys 
showed tendencies toward asthenic physique, late ma- 
turity, poor health, social difficulties and lack of 
status, feelings of inferiority, and personal maladjust- 


work, and relations with family. Considerable em- 
phasis is placed on the child's feeling about his chang- 
ing body, changing self, his sex status, and adequacy. 

Duvall and Motz (27) made a study of 403 girls who 
reported the adolescent period as happy or very happy 
with the following percentages: younger (14-18) and 
less educated, 69.1; older (19-24) and less educated, 
57.3; older (19-24) and well educated, 61.0. Per- 
centages reporting adolescence as unhappy or very un- 
happy were 2.5 for the first group, 9.9 for the second, 
and 9.2 for the third. In 48 per cent of the cases, the 
mother had the responsibility of disciplining the daugh- 
ter. The parental marriage was estimated as happy 
by 54.5 per cent of the older less-cducated girls as 
compared with 69.9 per cent of young and less-edu- 
cated and 66.6 per cent of the better-cducated girls. 
Older and better-educated girls are more likely to dis- 
cuss marriage with fathers and brothers. The authors 
found that education was not playing a predominant 
role in influencing the knowledge or attitudes that pre- 
pare a girl for her role as a woman or wife. 


bility, 
Slothse\ and work 0). Abnormal anger reactions 


are likely to be continued or even accentuated during 
nce since | 
ado! es ene lg becomes more sensitive to social influ- 
ence after the pubertal period (22). In one study (12) 
64 per cent of the situations which provoked anger 
among girls had to do with the behavior of another 
individual while only 36 per cent of anger cases of 
boys were due to the same class of causes. Abnormal 
emotional reactions on the part of boys seem to im- 
prove to a greater extent than for girls, although 
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diversities of environment and disposition are so great 
as to make generalizations of little value (36, 53, 56). 

There is evidence of a marked decrease in fear 
during the adolescent period. This is to be expected 
since the child is achieving physical stature and a bet- 
ter knowledge of his environment. Ability to match 
his strength with adults gives him increased confidence, 
and fear of superior physical strength tends to disap- 
pear. Increased experience as a background for 
judgment helps him to see defects in the thought proc- 
esses of adults who previously enjoyed his intellectual 
respect. ‘The conscious growth of his own intellectual 
power tends to reduce the situations which might pro- 
voke inferiority reactions. 

A few studies show high incidence of some form of 
speech defect (37). Fourteen per cent of Kansas City 
sophomores are reported as having some defects in 
speech or voice. In a three-year study of Evanston 
‘Township High School, 46 per cent of 2006 freshmen 
were found to have speech deviations from the normal. 

CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION—II. ORGANIZA- 
TION. Organization as applied to seco En ting 
tion is a comprehensive term employed in designe 


rescarch relating to private secondary education 
been limited and most meager, material included In 


j jvalent to the minimum set up by 
tional program equ! 8 


a seven- or cight-grade elementary school, and (b) the 
reorganized secondary school, beginning usually with 
the seventh grade. The latter can be subdivided into 
three major types: segregated junior and senior high 
schools, undivided five- or six-year schools, and junior- 
senior high schools, compromise of the two preced- 
ing types. 

The United States Office of Education reported that 
31 per cent of all public high schools included in its 
biennial survey of 1940-42 were reorganized secondary 
schools and that approximately 56 per cent of all sec. 
ondary-school pupils were enrolled in reorganized 
schools (81). However, if only the last four years pre- 
ceding graduation are included, the enrollment in the 
traditional high schools would be somewhat larger 
than that of the reorganized. Although 28 different 
types of grade groupings were reported in the 1932- 
34 biennial survey by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, four fifths of the segregated junior and senior 
high schools included three grades each and nine 
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tenths of the undivided schools included six grades. 
Junior-senior high schools were divided between two 
types: about 55 per cent were organized on the 3-3 
plan and 45 per cent on the 2-4 plan (80). 

The growth of the several types of reorganized 
schools is indicated in the accompanying table. The 
general trend has been in the direction of junior-senior 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF HiGH ScHooLs 
BY 8-YEAR PERIODS, 1922-38 


————_—_—_————_—___—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—________ 


TYPE 192282 19308 193882 
FAR ee Se OES ICC SEE TUE 
Junior ‘high... 387 1,842 2,372 
Senior high ..... বে 91 648 959 
Junior-Senior .... 1,664 by 
Undivided... RSE 1623 6,203 
REST Le 12,490 16,460 15,056 

TEE TAIT CIES HELP ATA 
Total number of high 
Schools reporting .. 14,056 22,237 24,590 


oo 


* Data adapted from U. S. Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1920-22, 1928- 
30, and 1936-38. 

© No differentiation made in 1922 and 1938 reports be- 
tween junior-senior and undivided secondary schools. 


Schools and undivided schools. In large cities the 
segregated junior and senior type predominates, but in 
small cities, villages, and rural areas the trend is 
strongly in the direction of either the Junior-senior or 
the undivided type. However, the reorganization 
movement has been slow to start in rural areas while 
in cities the majority of school systems have already 
adopted some modification of the traditional organiza- 
tion. 

School costs and size of pupil enrollment have un- 
doubtedly been important factors in determining the 
type of organization adopted. Other factors which 
have conditioned the extension and development of 
the reorganization movement are the building pro- 
gram, regional accrediting associations, legal regula- 
tions, and district Organization (1, 20, 41). 

Recent writings evidence considerable interest in the 
6-4-4 plan of grade groupings or in some variation of 
this pattern (8, 45). Koos’ comparative study of 34 
three-year with 17 four-year junior high schools 
showed the latter superior in many respects: curricu- 
lums of greater enrichment and expanded possibilities 
for exploration, an extracurricular program that capi- 
talizes on the greater maturity of tenth-grade pupils, 
a schedule more in keeping with preferred modern 
practices and theory, a better-prepared instructional 
staff, and a more adequate administrative staff (45). 

Studies comparing six-year reorganized schools with 
regular high schools have usually employed indirect 
measures such as teacher load, number of courses 
offered, and extent of departmentalization. The re- 
sults have for the most part been inconclusive, little if 
any difference being found between the reorganized 
and the traditionally organized schools. 

A considerable number of investigations have been 
conducted to evaluate some of the special purposes or 
peculiar functions of the junior high school or inter- 
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mediate school. Among the Purposes amenable to 
measurement and consequently studied are retention 
of pupils, scholarship, and economy of time. The re. 
sults of these studies show in most cases better reten- 
tion (9, 29, 61, 66, 69) and a higher rate of promotion 
(29, 61, 66) in the junior high school than in the 
corresponding grades of the traditionally Organized 
school. Comparisons of the scholastic achievement 
of the pupils in the two types of schools have yielded 
inconclusive results (4, 61, 66). However, it is signifi- 
cant that these studies show that the reduction of the 
time allotted to fundamentals results in no detrimental 
effect upon pupils in reorganized schools. See also 
JUNIOR HiGH ScHooLs. 

Spaulding and Frederick (75), as a part of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, made an 
extensive study of a large number of secondary schools 
of all major types of organization to determine “what 
existing forms of American secondary-school organiza- 
tion are of greatest promise.” The results of this study 
indicated that, although excellent schools of all types 
of organization were found, the 6-year undivided and 
3-3 junior-senior types were Superior to the others. 
The separate junior and senior high schools surpassed 
the regular high school or the 2- or 4-year reorganized 
schools. Characteristics likely to promote an effective 
Organization appear to be large enrollments, adoption 
of grade combinations which free the school from a 
traditional pattern, provisions for the close association 
of junior and senior units, and recognition of the 
junior- and senior-high-school grades as coordinated 
units. 

The vertical organization of the secondary school 
has been affected not only by the junior-high-school 
movement but also by the advent of junior colleges 
in large numbers. With reference to the latter there 
has been considerable discussion as to whether the 
junior college should be an expansion of the college 
program or an extension upwards of the secondary 
school. Some research has been reported, the results 
favoring the close association of the last two years of 
the secondary school with the two years of the Junior 
college. A survey of the opinion of school superin- 
tendents in large cities indicated that this group of 
educators believe that the public-school system even- 
tually would include grades 13 and 14 (2). In an 
extensive and fairly comprehensive study Koos না 
pared four-year junior colleges (grades 11-14) wit 
separate two-year junior colleges and Junior COLE 
associated with secondary schools on such items 5 
curricular as well as extracurricular programs, sta’ 
facilities, equipment, and student success in SUA 
college work. His findings reveal consistent Sp 
ity for the four-year junior college (44). See JUNI 
COLLEGE. Or 

Horizontal organization. The organization of P ন 
lic secondary education, as it relates to provisions srl 
to accommodate the varying as well as the COU 
needs and interests of secondary-school youth, চু i 
ferred to as horizontal organization. This En Is 
the organization of secondary education is CEE 
marily upon the vocational elements in the educati 
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program, and its major problem is: “Shall the various 
kinds of education be provided in the same or in sepa- 
rate, specialized institutions?" Although no compre- 
hensive survey of the horizontal organization of sec- 
ondary education has been made, reports of the United 
States Office of Education as well as those of the de- 
partments of education in the various states give some 
indication of the attempts schools have made to solve 
this problem. There are a great many kinds of public 
secondary schools; six types, however, appear domi- 
nant. These are the comprehensive high school, which 
includes a number of educational programs and which 
is by far the most common type, and five specialized 
high schools: academic, agricultural, commercial, tech- 
nical, and trade (43). Many of these specialized high 
schools are in reality comprehensive high schools. 
Comprehensive high schools are found in all sizes 
of communities. In fact most high schools tend to be 
of this type. Except for agricultural high schools the 
specialized schools are usually city schools, and, al- 
though these schools frequently receive both federal 
and state aid, they are most often controlled and man- 
aged by the local school system (62). There is a trend, 
however, toward the establishment of trade and indus- 
trial schools on a county or regional basis. In some 
states these are under direct state control and man- 
agement (62). In recent years there has been a rapid 
growth in the provisions for vocational training and in 
the establishment of specialized high schools. Al 
though no data are available as to the growth in the 
number of specialized high schools, the increasing en- 
rolliment in vocational classes and schools does shed 
In 1917, before the 
effect, 164,000 pupils 
were enrolled in vocational classes Of schools and in 
1936 there were enrolled 1,382,000 pupils (40). 
A comparative study of the various types of bori- 


appear superior. In others, L 
program offered, the comprehensive ড 
somewhat superior. See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION; 

PART-TIME SCHOOLS. 
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school levels in the reports regarding summer schools. 
These reports show that the growth in number of such 
schools was especially rapid during the period about 
1910 to 1928, at which time practically all large cities 
and many of the smaller ones 

schools. From 1930 to 1936 the 
schools declined markedly, efforts of boards 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Internal organization. ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 
Research related to the organization of the secondary- 
school staff has centered largely around the organiza- 
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tion for supervision and the administrative and super- 
visory activities of superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors. Hughes and Melby (38), in a survey of 
the plans of supervisory organization in the larger high 
schools of the United States, reported six major types 
and described them by indicating the individuals in 
whom the supervisory responsibilities were vested. 
These, ranked on the basis of frequency of occurrence, 
are: principal and department head; superintendent, 
principal, and department head; department head; 
principal; supervisor of instruction over all grades; 
and special-subject supervisor. An evaluation of these 
six types was made by securing the judgments of 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and specialists on 
the relative effectiveness of the plans. The results of 
the study showed great variation in opinion. Although 
no one plan was ranked first by more than one third 
of the members of any group, certain tendencies were 
noted. Teachers and specialists gave first place to the 
special-subject supervisor type, while principals and 
superintendents favored the plan vesting supervisory 
responsibilities jointly in the hands of the superintend- 
ent, principal, and department head. 

In the absence of any recognized basic principle of 
internal organization, the particular plan of adminis- 
tration or supervision operating in a high school has 
usually developed by haphazard means. Among the 
factors which have influenced both the character and 
the efficiency of the organization plan are: legal con- 
trols, activities of the board of education, status of 
the superintendent of schools, recommendations of 
school surveys, character of the educational offerings, 
district and school organization, financial ability of 
the community, population of the community or dis- 
trict, size of the high school, administration and super- 
Visory relationships of the high-school central office, 
and the willingness and capacity of the staff to coop- 
erate (21, 49). 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. The literature dealing 
with this phase of secondary-school organization, al- 
though voluminous, has been confined almost entirely 
to homogeneous or ability grouping. Although these 
two terms are frequently used interchangeably, writers 
in the field are tending to restrict their meaning (34, 
57). “Homogeneous grouping” is the classification of 
pupils according to interests, needs, or purposes. 
“Ability grouping,” on the other hand, has a much 
narrower meaning and refers to the formation of 
groups on the basis of ability to do the work and for 
the purpose of improving classroom instruction. See 
also ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—TIII. ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 

In practically all high schools the graded system is 
employed in classifying pupils for instructional pur- 
poses. Further refinements are frequently attempted 
through grouping on the basis of ability, sex, or cur- 
riculum. ‘The practice of ability grouping into class 
sections as well as within class sections has received 
wide acceptance. Billett (6), for example, reported 
that about a third of the high schools included in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education used some 
form of “homogeneous” grouping. His study also re- 
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vealed that this grouping Was used more frequently in 
reorganized than in traditionally organized 
schools, in large than in small high schools, in junior 
than in senior high schools, in academic than in com- 
mercial subjects, and in commercial subjects than in 
other nonacademic subjects. 

A considerable variety of bases have been employed 
for grouping (42, 57, 64, 77). Billett (6) reported 16 
different bases in a wide variety of combinations em- 
ployed among the schools included in his survey. The 
seven most frequently reported of these bases, ranked 
according to frequency of mention, were: intelligence 
quotient from a group mental test; scholarship marks 
in all subjects combined; industry; average of several 
teachers’ ratings of pupil’s academic ability or intelli- 
gence; group intelligence-test score or mental age; aver- 
age scholarship marks in this or related subjects; and 
teacher's estimates of pupil's academic ability or intel- 
ligence. He also found that the majority of schools 
(85 per cent) use more than one criterion and that the 
smallest and largest high schools usually employ few 
bases. The present trend is toward the use of several 
bases. The relative effectiveness of the various bases 
has not been established. 

Various methods have been employed to measure 
the effectiveness of ability grouping. Among the most 
frequently used measures are: amount and perma- 
nency of homogeneity achieved; opinions of parents, 
pupils, school administrators, and teachers as to the 
success of grouping; student achievement; effect of 
grouping upon the mental hygiene of the students (5, 
12, 24, 31, 52, 64). An adequate evaluation of a plan 
of grouping requires consideration of the underlying 
educational philosophy, the bases employed in group- 
ing, and the purposes for which the grouping is 
made. j 

The reported research indicates the following: 
School administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils 
hold favorable attitudes toward ability groupings (25, 
60, 71, 79). Homogeneous grouping as practiced does 
not produce groups of uniform ability. Forming 
groups on the basis of equality in one trait results in 
groups divergent in other traits. Trait differences tend 
to approach individual differences in extent (39), Fre- 
quent reclassification of groups appears necessary. 

Although the studies do not reveal any consistent 
or marked superiority in achievement for ability 
grouping, the findings are usually interpreted as favor- 
ing this type. Dull children appear to succeed. better 
under homogeneous than heterogeneous Erouping (5, 
64). The evidence regarding average or bright chil- 
dren is not as positive (5, 52, 64). The success of any 
plan of grouping is largely dependent upon the effec 
tiveness of the adjustments made to adapt instructional 
methods and materials to the abilities of the result- 
ing groups. In many of the studies these needed 
changes were not made. Furthermore, instructional 
adaptation often makes any direct comparison © 
groups on the basis of the same examinations, 28 is 
frequently done, out of the question. The proportion 
of high schools estimating their success with homo- 
geneous grouping as unusual is small (6). Data re 
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garding the effect of ability grouping on the pupils’ 
personalities are inconclusive (31, 64). 

PROMOTION. Research relating to promotion of 
pupils at the secondary level has centered around time 
of promotion, criteria for promotion, and trial promo- 
tion. Small schools tend to promote annually and 
large schools semiannually (6). Comparative studies 
indicate that little if any advantage over annual pro- 
motion is gained by semiannual promotion even though 
introduced to correct the evils of the former (24, 34). 
In fact the evidence tends to favor annual promotion, 
especially in small and medium-sized high schools. 
Studies also reveal that in comparison with fall entrants 
the midyear entrants are slightly inferior in ability, do 
not have as wide a choice of curricular offerings, and 
are handicapped in their educational progress because 
of long summer vacations and frequent changes in 
classroom relationships (24). Surveys are not consist- 
ent in reporting the prevalency of either plan. French 
(28) reported 63 per cent of the high schools included 
in his study promote annually while Billett (6) reported 
but 30 per cent. The present trend appears to be in 
the direction of annual promotion (34). The inade- 
quacy of either promotional plan as a device for ad- 
justing the school work to the varying needs and 
abilities of children is recognized. Individualization 
of the promotional process is needed. 

Promotion in most high schools is by individual 
subjects, but it is by grade in about 15 per cent of 
them (7, 34, 55). Promotion in a subject is usually 
determined on the basis of the mark given by the 
teacher, who in some instances is required to consult 
other staff members before giving a failing mark. In 
many instances, before failing marks are given such 
nonscholastic factors are considered a8: pupil's effort, 
attendance, physical handicaps, home environment, 
and chronological age; suitability of subject matter; 
and probable effect of promotion or nonpromotion 
(6, 34, 55). Most schools make a effort to 
prevent failure or nonpromotion. Er 

More than half of the high schools make use of trial 
or conditional promotion (55). Reports indicate vary" 
ing degrees of Success. Billett, in the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, found a about 30 ন cent 
of the pupils promoted conditionally su 
advan cL a (6). Other চা usually indicate a 
higher degree of success (51, 

With the transition of the high school from a ye 
tive to a universal status, one may expect Ie aE 
matic promotion to eventually become the LAT 
practice. ‘The plan of “promotion on or eg 
the New York City schools, secondary as We 
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s ization of the school day 
research relating to the organiza t practices. 
has been confined to surveys of Tories! day 
These studies reveal that the typical M, is COM- 
beginning at 8:30 A.M. and closing at 3:30 P- in length 
posed of seven class periods, each 45 minutes 


Ha 
(48, 63). Although a few high schools operate but one 
session, most schools have a doublesemion day. The 
lunch period varies from 10 misutes to 2 hours, with 
35 minutes as most typical. Mout bigh schools pro 
vide a daily activity period which is esuaily somewhat 
shorter than the regular class period (48). Diflercocen 
are observed in the organization of large and wnall 
high schools. The former tend to start 1nd close xhool 
at an earlier hour, to retain students in Ihe building 
during lunch periods, and to provide shorter lanch 
periods and longer class periods. 

To bring order and uniformity out of the confusion 
existing among high schools regarding the mumber of 
subjects taught and the amount of time devoted to 
cach, the Committee of Ten in 1893 recommended 
that each pupil take four or five subjects and that the 
class periods be from 40 to 45 minutes in length (76). 
These recommendations were made basis 


high schools have longer periods than traditionally or- 
ganized high schools. Schools wtih long class periods, 
55 to 60 minutes, usually provide supervised study 


available. The few studies 
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utes daily with two comparable groups of 
ing two subjects 80 to 110 minutes respectively. The 
jgation reveal the 80-minute con- 


centration plan also appeared to be better adapted to 
the bright than to the dull students and to require less 


The typical American high school 
is a small institution. In 1938 the average (median) 
high school enrolled about 138 pupils. However, the 
trend is in the direction of larger schools. In 1928, for 
example, 59.6 per cent of the public high schools had 
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enrollments under 100 pupils. In 1934 the compar- 
able figure was 46.8 per cent, and in 1938 it was 40 per 
cent. Reorganized secondary schools are usually 
larger than the traditional four-year high schools. On 
the other hand, the majority of the extremely large 
high schools are of the traditional four-year type. 
Analyses of the various types of reorganized schools 
Show that the separate junior and senior high schools 
are usually larger than either the combined junior- 
senior or the undivided five- or six-year schools. Sepa- 
rate junior and senior high schools are found usually 
in the larger communities and the combined and un- 
divided schools in smaller ones. 

Investigations concerning the effect of school size 
upon school organization and administration may be 
roughly classified into two groups. In the first are the 
surveys of small high schools (30, 70, 74), and in the 
second the comparative studies of schools of different 
sizes (12, 53, 72, 75). Both types of investigations re- 
veal that the small secondary school possesses numer- 
ous limitations, such as a limited, narrow curriculum, 
an overburdened teaching staff, and an inadequate 
plant and equipment. The comparative studies show 
that an increase in school size is usually accompanied 
by a decrease in school costs, an increase in the curricu- 
lar and extracurricular offerings, and an increase in 
the number of desirable organizational and administra- 
tive procedures. On the basis of the criteria employed, 
these investigations indicate a minimum enrollment of 
from 50 to 60 pupils per grade for effective school 
operation (12, 72, 74, 75). Increase in school effi- 
ciency continues with increase in school size until en- 
rollments of from 150 to 200 pupils per grade are 
reached. Beyond this point improvements attributable 
to school size are few. When school size is expressed 
in terms of the size of the teaching staff, the results of 
investigations based upon present standards for the 
Scope and organization of the curriculum and for 
teaching load indicate from eight to ten teachers as the 
minimum number necessary for the operation of an 
efficient school. Size of a school’s enrollment operates 
as a conditioning factor regardless of the type of 
organization. 

Of interest in this connection is the following state- 
ment of the National Education Association relating 
to size of secondary schools in its Proposals for Public 
Education in Postwar America: “A secondary school 
enrolling pupils of ages 12 through 17 years, approxi- 
mately, might well have at least twelve persons en- 
gaged in teaching, counseling, and library service, and 
a minimum of about 300 pupils. Larger schools than 
these are to be preferred under favorable conditions, 
but it is doubtful whether a . . . secondary school 
should enroll more than 1500, except where high 
density of population and scarcity of available school 
sites makes it imperative. In some areas the sparseness 
of population or difficulties of transportation may 
necessitate the operation of schools even smaller than 
the minimum just mentioned, especially for the 
younger children” (56). 

It should be recognized that the effect of schoo! size 
upon school efficiency is not necessarily direct and 
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causal. Size of school undoubtedly directly affects 
such procedures as size of class, number of extracur- 
ricular offerings, provisions for ability groupings, and 
promotional procedures. On the other hand, some 
procedures are only indirectly affected by size. For 
example, the number of pupils enrolled in a school 
limits the size of the teaching staff, which in tum 
limits such practices as the number of curricular offer- 
ings, the extent of departmentalization, and the provi- 
Sions for guidance. Furthermore, some procedures, 
such as provisions for testing programs, length of 
school term, and employment of experienced teachers, 
although usually found associated only with medium or 
large high schools, may be attributed to factors other 
than size. Included among these other factors are 
financial support available, administrative ability of 
the school head, and community attitude toward the 
school. 

Public interest in the problem of size of secondary 
school has been directed largely towards the problem 
of the reorganization of school districts to effect larger 
units. The importance of the community as a unit 
in this connection has been well recognized. (See 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION.) The problem of 
securing larger school-attendance units is closely asso- 
ciated with the problem of transportation of pupils, 
See TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 

Articulation between the junior and senior high 
schools. The problem of articulation between the 
junior and senior high schools is a complex one. To 
Some it is a matter of the curriculum; to others it is 
largely concerned with circumstances related to the 
promotion of pupils; to still others it is a problem in- 
volving the organization of the various school units. 
The research directly related to this topic has been 
concerned with the following problems: (a) What are 
the problems relating to the articulation of the junior 
and senior high schools? (b) What means and devices 
are used to improve articulation between these two 
units? (c) What effect does the type of organization 
have upon articulation? (d) What effect does size of 
school have upon articulation? 

The number of investigations related to the first two 
problems has been relatively large. The investigation 
of the Commission on Articulation of the Units of 
American Education of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association is by 
far the most extensive of the studies undertaken. (54, 
55). The typical procedure followed in determining 
the problems of articulation has been to secure 4 Con: 
sensus of educators, usually junior- or senior-high- 
school principals, by means of a questionnaire (26, 54, 
55, 58). These studies reveal a great many report 
inarticulations which range from general problems, 
such as the lack of understanding of the purposes, 
functions, and procedures of one unit by the teachers 
and administrators in the other unit, to specific adm'n- 
istrative problems, such as the failure to provide ade 
quate pupil personnel records. ide 

Studies to determine existing practices reveal a 8 
variety of devices employed (15, 54, 55). Examp 
of typical practices are: holding joint conferences an 
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faculty meetings, employing the same administrative 
procedures in promoting students, and preparation of 
junior- and senior-high-school courses of study by 
committees composed of staff members from both 
divisions. None of the reported practices appears to 
be widely adopted; nor does there appear to be any 
standardization in procedure. There are no reported 
investigations of the relative effectiveness of these 
practices. However, intensive studies of a number of 
them have been made in connection with investigations 
in the fields of the curriculum, extracurricular activi- 
ties, guidance, and the like. 

It has been observed that articulation between the 
units usually proceeds from the top down. Senior- 
high-school teachers, for example, frequently partici- 
pate in the formulation of junior-high-school courses 
of study, but junior-high-school teachers seldom have 
a corresponding influence on the activities of the 
senior high school. Furthermore, senior high schools 
give greater attention to the problems of adjustment 
encountered by transferring students and provide more 
facilities to help the new students than do junior high 
schools. 

One of the major factors leading to the establishment 
of the junior high school was the presence of a gap 
between the elementary school and the high school. 
Studies comparing the merits of the reorganized school 
with those of the traditional high school show some 
improvement in the integration with the elementary 
school (9, 61, 66, 72, 75). Inadequate as the provi- 
sions for articulating the junior and senior high schools 
may be, they are distinctly more extensive than the 
usual provisions found in the corresponding grades 
of the traditionally organized school. Of the various 
types of organization the combined junior-senior and 
six-year undivided high schools make considerably 
more provisions for articulating the work of the two 
units than the other types. Undoubtedly the physical 
proximity of the two units is a ন but cs 
not the sole one, and that the type of Organiza! 
operate to influence articulation, is evidenced by the 
fact that schools organized as combined 24 junior- 
senior high schools were distinctly inferior to the above 
two types. 

Since investigations attempting to determine the 
effectiveness of different types of secondary-school or- 
ganization with reference to the quality of the articu- 
lation between units have yielded inconclusive ও 
Richardson (68) suggests that studies be made of 
elements that either help or hinder pupil progress Te- 
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operation between the two units. See ARTICULATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL UNtIts. 

Needed research. Research related to the five areas 
considered in this article has consisted principally of 


Those which have used pupil achievement or progrest, 
or results on tests or examinations, as criteria have 
given inconclusive results. Apparently for this reason 
the majority of comparative studies have made use of 
indirect measures. Under this procedure the effec- 
tiveness of a plan of school organization, for example, 
is determined by the presence or absence of desirable 
features such as an enriched curriculum, provisions 


tion is not known, studies should be made to deter- 
mine their validity. In this connection, the suggestion 
of Douglass (18) that the judgment of experts rather 
than measured changes be employed in 
organizational plans is worth noting. 

In the postwar period the major interest in research 
on the organization of secondary education relates to 
the question of the feasibility of the 6-44 plan or 


as part of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 


these studies. Y 
Since organization does not exist for itself but asa 
means to facilitate learning, research studies in this 
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field must in a large measure be thought of in connec- 
tion with the solution of problems in other areas such 
as the curriculum, guidance, school-district organiza- 
tion, and the learning process. 

ARWOOD S. NORTHBY 
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Overemphasis of the college-preparatory aim retarded 
needed developments in the secondary school during 
the first quarter of the present century, but this influ- 
ence has diminished since 1925. 

‘VOCATIONAL PREPARATION. Vocational preparation 
has been recognized indirectly, if not directly, by al- 
most all types of secondary schools. A number of 
students in both the Latin grammar school and the 
academy entered the ministry and teaching. Later 
medicine, law, and other professions were also served. 
The “professional” courses in the academy and early 
high school were strictly vocational in purpose. With 
the social and economic changes of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries which served to emphasize the 
need of adequate vocational training came various 
grants from the federal government which made pos- 
sible the extension of vocational work through both 
vocational high schools and vocational curriculums in 
comprehensive high schools, where vocational prepa- 
ration is recognized explicitly as a primary aim. (See 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.) The favored method for 
attaining this aim in America, and in the councils of 
UNESCO because of American influence, is through 
the comprehensive program rather than through the 
separate vocational school. 

DISCIPLINARY VALUES. A disciplinary value has 
been attributed to secondary education throughout its 
development. Up to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury much of the secondary-school curriculum was di- 
rected toward “formal discipline.” ‘This theory has 
since fallen into disrepute, but today many subjects, 
Such as advanced mathematics and foreign languages, 
are still defended, for pupils who have no practical 
need for them, on a basis which is essentially dis- 
ciplinary. 

‘TRAINING FOR LIFE ACTIVITIES. The basic aim of 
secondary education at all stages of its development 
may be described as training for life activities, but 
within this general purpose there have been variations 
as emphases have shifted among the aspects of life 
activity considered essential at different periods and 
as curricular practice has altered to accommodate each 
new emphasis. Hence the statements of this aim and 
its implication in the curriculum have varied with the 
school, the time, and the areas of acivity served. 

PARTICIPATION IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING. Although 
the phraseology is modern, recognition of this aim may 
be found in the expressed purposes of the academies 
and early high schools. In the “battle” for free, uni- 
versal secondary education, “preparation for life in a 
democracy” has been a criterion of curriculum devel- 
opment. In the curricular aim for all American youth 
of today, the emphasis is upon participation in, rather 
than preparation for, democratic living. 

Some factors influencing curricular aims. The ex- 
ternal forces which have influenced curricular aims 
have been many and varied. Four general forces 
have been emphasized in the literature: college en- 
trance requirements, accrediting agencies, state legis- 
lation, and formulations of purposes by committees 
and by individuals. 

COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. Ever since 
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Harvard College in 1642 set forth its requirements for 
admission, the colleges have to some extent restricted 
the offerings of the secondary school by specifying 
the type of preparation that would be required for ad. 
mission. The original requirements of Specified compe. 
tence in certain Latin and Greek writings, supple- 
mented by some knowledge of rules of Conduct, re- 
mained almost intact for more than a century (15). By 
1800 arithmetic had been added in most leading col- 
leges (15: 39), and by 1869 the entrance requirements 
had been extended to include algebra, geometry, 
ancient history, ancient and modern geography, and 
English grammar. Within the next nine years six 
other subjects were included (15: 62). During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century a few additional sub- 
jects were recognized, and some effort was exerted 
toward flexibility of requirements (15: 68, 88-89). 
Music, art, agriculture, commercial education, indus- 
trial education, and “home science” were not recog- 
nized. Entrance requirements, however, did not apply 
alike to all colleges either in the number of subjects or 
in the nature of the content (15: 62). 

During the two decades following the report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1894, the colleges practically 
dictated the secondary-school curriculum. Before 
1925, however, the academic phases of college-entrance 
requirements had become much more flexible, particu- 
larly in the Western and North Central states. The 
stress upon preparation in terms of subjects studied 
Was decreasing, and the emphasis was beginning to 
shift to “. . . the more basic elements of quality, 
capacity, or ability, including physical, mental, and 
moral fitness and attitude, and including such charac- 
teristics as ambition, interest, industry, application, 
diligence, willingness, etc.” (42: 162). Numerous in- 
vestigations in the twenties and early thirties yielded 
results which cast doubt upon the validity of require- 
ments set by colleges (10). More recently, experi- 
mental studies have successfully challenged the assump- 
tion upon which college entrance requirements are 
based. The studies have shown that students without 
the prescribed patterns of high-school subjects have 
done as well in college subjects as students who had 
followed the prescribed patterns in high school. These 
researches have also indicated that graduates from the 
modernized high schools excel other college students 
in study habits, intellectual interests, and various edu- 
cative activities on the college campus outside the 
classroom (19, 26). 

Four methods of administering the college-eniran 
requirements have been emphasized at differen 
periods: From 1636 to about 1850, oral examinations 
were the chief method; from 1850 for about fifty 
years, requirements were met mainly by written eka 
ination; from 1900 until around 1930, Drescr RA 
patterns of high-school subjects was the prevai Ee 
method; and since 1930, although the method of Liv 
scribed pattern still dominates the scene, there 1S TE 
creasing concern for knowledge of personal qualities 
of students by such requirements as principal's FEN 
mendations, interviews, and aptitude tests” (10). hs 
ing each of the periods the aim of the high schoo 
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been determined in part by the requirements and by 
the methods of their administration. The current 
trend away from prescribed patterns carries the hope 
that the high school may be liberated from college 
domination and thereby be permitted to discover and 
to satisfy the developmental needs of all its youth. 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES. The movement for the ad- 
mission to college by certificate, beginning at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1871 (34: 51), soon played a 
varying role with respect to the purposes of the sec- 
ondary schools. In order to insure adequate and uni- 
form preparation the state universities, which were 
the first to admit by certificate, became accrediting 
agencies. The practice of admitting by certificate was 
soon adopted by many private schools, but in most 
cases the state university continued to be the accredit- 
ing agency for the state. Later such organizations as 
the North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges were organized to encourage uniformity 
among the various states. By 1911 the institutions 
which admitted by certificate recognized more modern 
languages, more sciences, and more vocational subjects 
than did those which admitted students largely by en- 
trance examinations (34: 148). Among the institutions 
which admitted by certificate in 1911, California recog- 
nized 30 subjects for admission; Illinois, 27; Minnesota, 
28; Wisconsin, 26; and Missouri, 29; whereas, among 
the group which admitted by examination, the average 
number of subjects recognized by Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton the same year was 17 (34: 147). 
Sec ACCREDITATION. 

STATE LEGISLATION. The purposes of the secondary 
school have been affected from time to time by state 
laws specifying subjects to be included in the program. 
The total number of subjects prescribed by laws that 
were active in 1926 was 58. Each of 28 subjects was 
required by only one state, while each of 5 subjects 
was required by 9 or more states. One subject, physi- 
ology, was required by 29 states. A restrictive influ- 
ence has likewise been exerted, but less extensively. 
For example, one state prohibited the teaching of 
evolution and 16 forbade the teaching of sectarian re- 
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appropriate program for the secondary oe Us Sn 
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(60: 13-14); 
“1. Those activities which directly minister to selt- 
tion 
“2, Those activities which, by securing the neces- 
saries of life, indirectly minister to self. 
“3. Those activities which have for their end the 


cation, appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1912 and 1913, formulated a statement of “the 
main objectives of education” which are generally re- 
ferred to as “the seven cardinal principles" (49: 10-11}: 

“], Health 

“2, Command of fundamental processes 

“3. Worthy home membership 

“4. Vocation 

“3, Citizenship 
“6. Worthy use of leisure 


of Secondary School Curricula, began a twelve-year 
study of the curriculum. 
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paring youth for modern life. In the words of the 
Committee the “ultimate objectives” should be to pro- 
duce “in boys and girls the dispositions and abilities 
needed: (1) to maintain health and physical fitness; 
(2) to use leisure in right ways; (3) to sustain success- 
fully certain definite social relationships, civic, domes- 
tic, community, and the like; and (4) to engage 
in exploratory-vocational and vocational activities” 
(71: 13). 

Tt was the reported opinion of the Committee that a 
careful analysis of the four ultimate objectives would 
be more than just an approach to the task of remaking 
the curriculum; it would be a good part of the task 
itself. However, it was considered important, as an 
aid to teachers, to specify “immediate aims”; in terms 
of pupil acquisition or development the immediate o0b- 
jectives were grouped as follows: (a) acquiring fruit- 
ful knowledge; (b) developing interests, motives, 
ideals, attitudes, and appreciations; (c) developing 
mental techniques in memory, imagination, judgment, 
and reasoning; (d) acquiring right habits and useful 
skills” (71: 14). 

‘The pattern was further elaborated by specifying 
numerous specific pupil abilities that would lead to 
each of the “immediate aims.” This was done system- 
atically under each of the ultimate aims. Thus the pat- 
tern consisted of abilities that led to the immediate aims 
Which in turn led to the ultimate aims. The reorgani- 
zation of the content was affected by specifying the 
content which would develop the specific abilities. Such 
a reorganization was outlined by subcommittees for 
each of fifteen secondary-school fields. No widespread 
research has been made to ascertain the degree to 
which this pattern of purposes and contributory con- 
tent has permeated the secondary schools. 

Derivation of Aims by Analysis of Social and 
Personal Needs. Prior to and concurrent with the 
work of the North Central Association various workers 
analyzed the activities, interests, and needs of indi- 
viduals and of social and occupational groups to deter- 
mine the ends toward which secondary education 
should be directed. The earlier workers used sources 
outside the child, such as current periodicals, works of 
“frontier thinkers,” job analyses, and specific subject- 
matter needs within various occupations. The work of 
Bobbitt, Bonser, Harold Rugg, and Charters illustrates 
this general method. For example, Bobbitt’s studies re- 
sulted in his recommending the following major ob- 
jectives of education, each of which he analyzed into 
specific abilities to be acquired by pupils: (a) social 
intercommunications; (b) maintenance of physical 
efficiency; (c) efficient citizenship; (d) general social 
contacts and relationships; (e) leisure occupations; 
(f) general mental efficiency; (2) religious attitudes 
and activities; (h) parental responsibilities; (i) unspe- 
cialized practical activities; (j) occupational activities 
(9: 11-29). 

Derivation of Aims by Study of the Adolescent. 
More recently greater emphasis has been placed 
upon the nature of the adolescent as the starting point 
in the formulation of the purposes of the secondary 
educational program. Through this attack the broad 
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Objective of the educational activities beco 
satisfaction of the needs of the adolescent 
intellectual, biological, economic, and social. * 
approach has led to an emphasis on desirable 
relations” as a major purpose of secondary educal 
State-wide programs of revision of the 
school curriculum since 1930, such as in 
Mississippi, Texas, and Michigan, have been po 
toward meeting the needs of the adolescent 
stress upon human relations in various are 
living. 

Contributions toward the derivation of this pu! 
and toward its attainment have been made by! 
Progressive Education Association (50). Amon! 
significant statements concerning aims and obijectf 
of education, as outlined by this Association, are {fl 
Obtained from an exploration of the curriculum dt 
ing the Eight-Year Study. The needs of youth fi 
by the staff are: (a) physical and mental health; 
self-assurance; (c) assurance of growth toward ad 
status; (d) a philosophy of life; (e) wide range 
personal interests; (f) aesthetic appreciations; (¢)"' 
telligent self-direction; (h) progress toward mat f 
in social relations with age mates and with adul 
Wise use of goods and services; (J) vocational orien! 
tion; (k) vocational competence (29). 

The University of California High School in it 
study of adolescents investigated the lives of boys % 
girls as members of both school and community 
sought to meet their identified needs through a con 
plete merger of the extracurricular activities with { 
Curricular and through the development of a c 
riculum (67). A definite effort to relate the d 
mental needs of youth to the cultural pattern of 
ican life is being made by the Horace Mann-Lin 


curriculum for learners in the present era the 
mittee states: “The direction of growth, it has 
indicated, will depend on how effectively the curr 
lum worker is able to take into account the best! 
know both about the values and needs of our 
and about the developmental tendencies of cl 
and youth and the way they learn. In a democ 
there should be no conflict between the needs of tk 
individual and those of society” (62). Rr - 
Functions Proposed by the Department of 

ondary School Principals. Because “there had 
many changes, not merely in the work of the secon 
Schools but in civilization as well,” since the rep 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secon 
Education in 1918, the Department of Secon 
School Principals of the National Education A: 
tion began in 1932 a study of the functions of 
ondary education in America. The study was I 
deliberative, but findings of previous research 
given full consideration. After four years the ¢ 
mittee reported ten functions and suggested a te 
nique for bridging the gap between the functio! 
the classroom. Each function was set forth 
clearly worded paragraph and subsequently 

rated. The technique for the application of the ! 
tions to the classroom consisted of organizing 
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of the forty-cight states for 2 series of forsam diac. 
sions of the functions and how their mnplad ote 
tives might be achicved. The Purposes carried le the 
statements of functions are: (a) to integrate the 
students; (b) to satisfy immediate and Probable tuture 
nceds; (c) to reveal and to make desired Ihe bugher 
activities of the racial heritage; (d) to explore with 
vicw to directing the higher and increasingly spec a laed 
intcrests, aptitudes, and capacities of students: (¢) to 
systematize knowledge around laws and principles 
with emphasis upon application; (f) to establuh snd 
develop wide interests as a means to happiet, 
cial progress, and continued growth; (g) to galde 
students in social relationships, personal adjustment, 
and vocational channels; (h) to apply independent 
study, sclf-direction, and clements of research as 
methods of learning in the secondary school: (1) to 
continue differentiated education with care to balance 
it with as much general cducation as is posible and 
profitable; (/) to retain pupils until it becomes apparent 
that they can profit more clscwhere and to direct them 
into subsequent activities for which they have demoa- 
strated fitness (13: 5-7). 

The committee's statement incorporates, enrichet, 
cxtends, and articulates with present-day life the ob- 
jectives set forth by previous groups. lt emphasizes 
the individual in its proposed diagnostic and directive 
treatment. Its further contribution is the plan for the 
use of forums to apply the program to the individual 
school and to the classroom. 

After the end of World War Il, the National Asio- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, working in 
conjunction with the Educational Policies Commission, 
stated ten imperative needs of youth as bases for all 
aims in postwar planning for the education of youth 
of secondary-school age. The ten needs of youth in- 
clude the abilities-and attitudes associated with the 
following aspects of modern living: salable skills and 
intelligent participation in economic life; maintenance 
of health; democratic citizenship; family living; intel- 
ligent consumership; methods and significance of 
science; appreciation of beauty; wise use of leisure 
time; respect for others and skills in cooperation; 
rational thinking, effective expression, and under 
standing of what is read and heard (28, 46). 

Statement by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. In 1935 the Educational Policies Commission 
launched a three-year study of the purpose of edu- 
cation in American democracy. In the formulation 
of its final statement of aims the Commission enlisted 
the assistance of a large number of specialists in the 
several levels of the program. This study 


if achieved, would preserve the American way of life. 
To avoid the “extremely broad SenocaiEioes Dee 
statements of purposes by various groups, (1€ 

mission analyzed each of its four main objectives 
self-realization, human relationship, economic Hel 
clearly defined full chapter is * 
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and the Commission do not agree as to the means of 
achieving this goal (33). 

Trends in subject offerings. In general, subjects and 
activities have been set up that were thought to achieve 
the established aims. Usually the subjects have lagged 
behind the aims in point of time and all too fre- 
quently have fallen far short of the goal. Too little 
Tesearch has been done to determine the effectiveness 
of the offerings in attaining stated or implied purposes. 
The tendency has been to add subjects for stated pur- 
Poses and to retain the subjects after these purposes 
are no longer generally recognized. In some instances 
new purposes have been invented to give old subjects 
a reason for remaining in the curriculum. Frequent 
attempts at deletion, reorganization, and vitalization 
have only partially succeeded. 

COLONIAL PERIOD. The colonial Latin grammar 
school was the English Latin grammar school trans- 
Planted to the new continent (31: 1-3). The study of 
Latin occupied most of the time, but during the last 
half of the sixth year of the seven-year grammar- 
school course Greek was begun. English composition 
Was attempted for the first time in the sixth year by 
translating Caesar’s Commentaries (16: 133). The doc- 
trines of religion were a highly important aspect of 
the content. Gradually a study of the “capital laws” 
Was added in some schools (16: 135). This is as true 
a picture of the curriculum as is available for the Latin 
grammar school at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. There is evidence that little if any change had 
occurred during the preceding one hundred years (31: 
12). 

In 1743 Franklin outlined the plans for the first 
American academy and would have been content to 
have had it use only the English language in bringing 
to youth the knowledge of “those things that are likely 
to be most useful and most ornamental” (16: 180). 
Emphasis was placed upon study of the English lan- 
Buage, and English as the language for instruction was 
stressed. Through history (read in English) “all kinds 
of useful knowledge” were to be introduced, including 
“geography, chronology, ancient customs, oratory, civil 
Bovernment, logic, language, and even morality and 
religion” (16: 181). Natural history was given an 
important place and was to be accompanied by exer- 
cises in agriculture and horticulture. “Commerce, in- 
dustry, and mechanics would be entertaining and use- 
ful studies for all” (16: 181). The classics were offered 
in the Latin school, or division of the academy, and 
mathematics in the mathematics school. The program 
Was also planned to include sports. Franklin’s ideal 
Suffered at the hands of the classicists. Gradually tne 
life-preparatory subjects were subordinated by those in 
charge of the school, much to the disappointment of 
Franklin (16: 188). 

EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD. Natural Science grew in 
popularity. According to Brown natural Science began 
with the stress upon mathematics and continued with 
astronomy and “natural philosophy,” which included 
Physics, chemistry, and Eeography. Soon after the 
new nation had been established, much attention was 
paid to the ideas of government revealed in the writ- 
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ings and speeches of American patriots as a part of the 
study of literature (16: 232-33). The offerings of the 
academy included also the college entrance subjects, 
invariably the classics of the Latin grammar school, 
and others as they were demanded by the colleges. 

In 1818 the English department of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, a three-year course with twelve years set as 
the age of entrance, included three years of English 
(reading, parsing, analyzing, correction of bad English, 
Punctuation, prosody, composition, forensics, and dec- 
lamation), plane trigonometry, mensuration, elements 
of ancient history, logic, rhetoric, surveying, naviga- 
tion, elements of chemistry and natural history, mod- 
ern history (particularly of the United States), and 
moral and political philosophy (16: 238). 

Several types of student activities are reported, 
Dramatic performances were held as early as 1785, a 
“rhetorical society” was Organized at Phillips Exeter 
before 1818 and other types of literary societies fol- 
lowed, and the forerunners of football and baseball 
were being played at Phillips Exeter “as early as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century” (16: 244-45). 

EARLY HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD. The English Classical 
School, established in Boston in 1821, was a three-year 
free, public high school for boys at least twelve years 
of age. Its program included the subjects being offered 
at that time in the academies, with the exception of 
Latin and Greek. Stress was placed upon English 
composition and literature. Other subjects pursued 
Were geography, arithmetic, algebra, ancient and mod- 
em history and chronology, logic, geometry, plane 
trigonometry, navigation, surveying, mensuration, fo- 
rensics, United States history, natural philosophy (in- 
cluding astronomy) and moral and political philosophy 
(16: 300-01). 

Other public secondary schools patterned their offer- 
ings after the academies and the Boston English school. 
Before 1840 a number of them had introduced Latin 
and Greek. Modern foreign languages were added 
between 1821 and 1840. French was taught in the 
New Haven Seminary as early as 1824 (31: 290). The 
Salem, Massachusetts, high school included both 
French and Spanish in 1836 (31: 292). During the 
forties the pattern of subjects was uniform for most of 
the New England high schools and consisted of “the 
common branches, elementary mathematics, science, 
intellectual and moral philosophy, history and the lan- 
Buages” (31: 289), Additional subjects discovered by 
Inglis included the following with the dates of their 
first appearances: analytic geometry, 1855; German, 
1854; Italian, 1843; sacred geography, 1823; physical 
geography, 1852; English history, 1814 (?); physt- 
ology, 1839; botany, 1826; geology, 1837 (?); zodlogy, 
1849; mineralogy, 1837 (?); mechanics and engineer- 
ing, 1852; household science, 1858; agricultural CUT 
try, 1845; anatomy, 1837; technology, 1851; bape 
keeping, 1823; drawing, 1826; music, 1837; “boo 
of Commerce,” 1838; phonography, 1854; and needle- 
work, 1840 (36: 82-83). “ 

The high school, up to the time of the Civil We 
Was free, like the academy, to introduce new fields Re 
knowledge that gave promise of serving the needs 0! 
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its students. The total scope of the offerings in the 
sixties included almost every field of knowledge that 
had been developed by that time. 

Early Offerings in Vocational Fields and in Fine 
Arts. The main developments in industrial arts, 
agriculture, homemaking, and commercial education 
came after 1862, but these four broad occupational 
fields had been developing parallel to the literary and 
scientific fields of the high school for many years. The 
mechanics institutes and the lyceum movement in 
America date back to the time of the first high schools. 
The Gardiner Lyceum (1823-1833?) offered the 
sciences, social studies, and mathematics then current 
in the regular high schools and academies and, in addi- 
tion, included mechanics, civil engineering, civil archi- 
tecture, carpentry, anatomy and diseases of domestic 
animals, and parts of natural history of interest to the 
agriculturalist (8: 348-49). In 1824 the Rensselaer 
School was founded “to give instruction in the applica- 
tion of science to the common purposes of life," espe- 
cially for the benefit of “the sons and daughters of 
farmers and mechanics,” “in the application of experi- 
mental chemistry, philosophy, and natural history to 
agriculture, domestic economy, the arts, and manu- 
factures” (8: 350). 

Commercial education during the colonial period 
was obtained from private teachers of handwriting, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and merchant's accounts, 
from business courses in grammar schools (as early as 
1732), and from evening schools (as early as 1668) 30: 
22). Private business colleges began with the opening 
of a commercial school in Boston in 1827 (30: 24). 
The Boston Classical School added bookkeeping to its 
curriculum in 1823 (30: 26). Single-entry bookkeeping 
was included in the Massachusetts law in 1827 and in 
the California law in 1851 (30: 26). Between 1875 and 
1900 nine new commercial subjects were added to the 
curriculum of the secondary schools (61: 74). A sepa- 
rate commercial curriculum appeared in 1880 (30: 26). 

The fine arts played a very small part in the sec 
ondary-school curriculum before the twentieth century. 
They were not included in the program of the Latin 
grammar school, nor did they find a place in the acad- 
emies or the high schools before the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century (35: 622). By 1837 some of the 
academies of New York had introduced drawing, 
music, instrumental music, and architecture (35: 622). 
Drawing was introduced in 1826 in the Girls টী 
School in Boston (35: 623). The practical aspects 0 
art were utilized in the early technical schools. 

SECOND HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. his 
gradual extension of the curriculum characterized 
period. Stout (61 listed 109 subjects in his tabula Cr 
by five-year periods of subjects offered He ica- 
and 1900. The course names indicate some dup’ 
tion of subject matter, particularly in the eT গদ 
but, even so, much expansion is revealed in or i 
ings. The different course names by departmen eG: 
clude 13 in mathematics, 17 in English, 19 RC 5 
28 in social studies, 5 in foreign langue? ain this 
guage in addition to those previously 


article), 10 in commercial education, and 17 in 


ঙ 


manual training. and domestic wienc>. The percent 
ages of high schools offering the various wabjects did 
not approach uniformity cither with respect to diferent 
subjects or with respect to any one sibject for the dif- 
ferent five-year periods. ‘The only five sabjects offered 
by as many as 70 per cent of the chooks throughout 
all five-year periods were algebra, botany, peowmetry, 
Latin, and physiology. The number of subjects offered 
by as many as 70 per cent of the schools decreased 


from 12 in 1861-65 to 10 in 1876-80 2nd to 6 in 
1900 (61: 71-74). 
New names, not always new content, which appeared 


: 


social science, current events, political history, phono- 
graphy, commercial geography, business 
stenography, typewriting. banking, psychology, ethics, 
and manual training. On the other hand, 41 courses 
did not appear in 1896-1900 which had appeared dur- 
ing one or more of the five-year periods between 1860 
and 1896. Those which cannot be readily accounted 
for by the renaming of old content were: analytics, 
surveying, engineering, calculus, navigation, spherical 
geometry, elocution (?), classical antiquities, evolution 
istianil geography, biblical antiquities, 


fields (48: 46-47). The committee attempted only to 
group, which 


মক in failing to recognize the constructive 
arts, commercial subjects, home economics, and fine 
arts as material suitable for college entrance, seriously 
impeded the development in these fields. Despite the 
recommendations of the Committee of Nine on the 
Articulation of High School and College in 1911 and 
those of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education made for the various fields over a 
period of twelve years beginning in 1913, the pattern 
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set in the early nineties tended to persist and even 
today dominates many secondary schools. 

PERIOD OF REORGANIZATION. The struggle for the 
life-preparatory purpose had become more persistent 
by 1910, and considerable progress has been made 
toward this purpose in recent years. Eleven studies 
conducted by Koos and his associates in 1930-32 re- 
vealed that in the junior high school the nonacademic 
fields were gaining at the expense of the academic; 
homeroom and other guidance activities were increas- 
ing; various aspects of the older Subjects were being 
unified; exploratory work in home economics, indus- 
trial arts, commerce, and fine arts was increasing (40: 
166-68). Other studies of the same Survey revealed 
that in the senior and four-year high school the gen- 
eral, commercial, industrial-arts, fine-arts, and other 
noncollege-preparatory curriculums had shifted from 
2 subordinate position to one of numerical dominance; 
the number of different courses had increased during 
the quarter of a century ending in 1930 from 53 to 
306; the largest proportionate increments had occurred 
in English, social studies, commercial subjects, indus- 
trial arts, household arts, fine arts, and physical edu- 
cation whereas least expansion had occurred in science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages; practically no 
Senior or four-year high school except small schools 
now prescribes foreign language or geometry, while 
algebra is rapidly following geometry into the list of 
Variables (40: 168-70). Progress has also been made 
in agriculture, a field not covered in detail by the sur- 
Vey, particularly after the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 
By 1934 more than 150,000 pupils were studying vo- 
cational agriculture in more than 4500 secondary 
schools (66: 20). Comparable gains have been made 
in the other fields subsidized by the federal government 
under the provision of the Act—industrial arts and 
home economics and, more recently, the commercial 
and distributive fields have gained ground under funds 
made available by the George-Deen Act of 1937. See 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; BUSINESS EDUCATION; 
HOoME-EcoNOMICS EDUCATION; INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

Current developments. Throughout World War II, 
the public schools were geared to the war effort. Such 
new courses as preflight training and navigation were 
added; greater emphasis was placed upon physical edu- 
cation, mathematics, and science; salvage drives for 
scrap metal, tin foil, and paper and campaigns to sell 
War bonds and stamps were made regular parts of the 
school program; cooperative canneries, gardens, cold- 
storage plants, and machine shops were set up for 
school and community use; and the concept of work 
experience as a part of the curriculum was developed 
as high-school children helped man the fields, ship- 
yards, and factories. The severe shortage of teachers 
following the war forced many schools unwillingly to 
make retrenchments in the old as well as in the new 
areas of the high-school program (63). 

Surveys of occupational trends during the early war 
Years caused the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to emphasize, in their plans for the future, 
the need for realistic training of “young people to face 
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the vocational prospects which Are present in Ameri. 
can society” (4). The practice of relating the work of 
the school with that of business and industry through 
Work experience as a method of Vocational traini 
gained wide acceptance during the mid-forties (14, 27, 
58). In 1945 C. A. Prosser Summarized the effects 
upon the high schools of social and economic trends 
and proposed that, since 20 per cent of American 
Youth of high-school age are Teasonably well prepared 
for the college work they undertake and another 20 
per cent are prepared specifically for the Vocations they 
enter, the high school program be altered to serve 
better the remaining 60 per cent who neither go to 
college nor enter work for which they have prepara- 
tion and whose needs are being less well served. The 
“Prosser Resolution” resulted in a series of regional 
and national work conferences and in the appointment 
by the United States Commissioner of Education of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth of Secondary School Age. The work of this 
Commission and its Cooperating “pilot” schools 
throughout the United States will unquestionably carry 
forward the modernization of the high school (7). 

Toward the same end another general development 
has affected the curriculum since the mid-thirties. It 
is that of the cooperation within many individual states 
between citizen groups and educators, two different 
types of which are illustrated by the work in Georgia 
and Utah (1, 68). Changes wrought in the curriculum 
by the recommendations of such groups are not yet 
cataloged in research reports, but they are directed 
toward the purposes set forth by the organizations ied 
Which reference has been made above. Associated with 
the renewed lay interest has been a revival of the com- 
munity school and an increasing emphasis upon 
Tesource-use education, both of which have related the 
program of the school to its community and to the 
human and natural resources of its environment (20; 
55; 56; 57; 58: 124). (See ScHOOL AND CoMMUNITY.) 
Since 1941 the term “intercultural education” has been 
Liven a place in the Education Index. This type of 
education, still in the discussion and experimental 
stages, seeks to improve human relationships through 
better understanding, respect, and cooperation among 
the various groups within the cultures of the world 
(69). See INTERGROUP EDUCATION. y 

It is quite clear that since the depression, particularly 
during and since World War Il, developments in the 
high-school curriculum have been occurring at an in- 
creasing pace. Research has not kept abreast of ন 
developments, unless the application of new ideas i 
practices may be a kind of research. Controls tha 
Would make the research scientific have been ta 
all too frequently. The need for evaluative researc 
in the new areas cannot be overemphasized. The fin j 
ings to date point to the necessity of providing 2 El 
gram of. education that will satisfy the emotions 
physical, intellectual, vocational, and social BE 
the individual as he progresses toward maturity ul oe 
increasingly complex social environment. Critica tt 
perimentation with the practices that give AB q 
fulfilling this task should, in the very near future, lea 
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the way to a more complete adjustment of the sec- 
ondary-school program to the needs of American 
society and its youth. 

Organization of the Curriculum. The small en- 
rollments, the narrow offering, and the practice of hav- 
ing all “scholars” study the same subjects in the early 
Latin grammar school made an elaborate organization 
of the curriculum unnecessary. Franklin's proposals 
for an academy led to the establishment at first of three 
divisions, and later four, intended to meet the needs of 
pupils of differing interests. Since each division would 
be considered a curriculum in the modern sense, the 
first academy was a forerunner of present-day multiple- 
curriculum organization and served as a pattern for 
later academies which had more than one depart- 
ment. 

The single curriculum outlined by years was the plan 
followed by the Boston High School. For thirty years 
it offered a three-year program; in 1852 a fourth year 
was added. This school may be considered typical of 
the best practice of the time (65: 182). The Girl's 
High School of Boston, opened in 1826, offered courses 
which, if they had been offered in the building used for 
boys, would have constituted a separate curriculum 
for girls. In effect it was a separate curriculum, 
merely being housed in a different building. After 
the high schools had yielded to a college-preparatory 
motive, about 1845, their offerings were frequently 
divided into two curriculums, the classical and the 
English. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century lack 
of standardization characterized the high-school cur- 
riculum. The usual organization was the single curric- 
ulum, but the subjects offered varied widely among 
schools. This condition resulted in the appointment 
of the Committee of Ten whose report in 1893 was the 
first major contribution to curriculum organization in 
the secondary school. It recommended four four-year 
curriculums: Classical, Latin-Scientific, Modern Lan- 
guages, and English. For each curriculum the subjects 
and the number of periods per week for each এ 
were specified. In the classical curriculum the 
was limited in election to German Or French in eac 
of the last three years and to mathematics or history in 


SS SLATE i in 
the fourth year. Similar limitations were 
the Latin-scientific curriculum, while in the other two 


range of 
within a given curriculum except the HEN 


choices just mentioned. 


fields designed to meet the new 1! 
the varying interests and abl 
number of pupils. D 
the one band with a straitlaced Progra 
largely with academic interes Jittle 
other with an ever-increasing number of pupils 


interested in things acad Sls had 
The subjects named by the Committee ai 


not been clearly defined in terms of work to be dome; 
they had been defined only in terms of periods per 
weck. The Commitice on College Entrance Require 
ments, organized in 1896, belped clarify this aspect of 
the problem by recommending in 1899 outlines of coa- 
tent and by specifying in tome detail the time to be 
spent and the mode of instruction in cach waibject in 
cluded in the four curriculums. The Committee made 


Committee of Ten implied the desirability of a quan- 
titative measure of subject matter in its allocation of 
specific numbers of periods per week for the various 
subjects. In 1893 the University of 
nounced its entrance requirements in 
and in 1895 Thurber, in a meeting of 
tral Association, defined a unit as "S of 

tion work per week, Or 5 recitation periods of 55 or 
40 minutes, as the case may be, running through an 


was stated by Henry S. Pritchett in his first and second 
annual reports, in 1906 and 1907, as president of the 

i Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing (17: 38; 13: 69). The definition was based upon a 


been # ine of election began to be applied at the 
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secondary level. Another important factor has been 
the College Entrance Examination Board founded 
in 1900 although “first publicly suggested” in 1877 by 
President Eliot (25: 21). The subjects for which ex- 
aminations were given tended to become constants in 
the college-preparatory curriculums, particularly in 
schools preparing students for the colleges using the 
examinations of the Board. 

The deliberations of the Committee of Nine resulted 
in 1911 in significant recommendations for the organi- 
Zation of “a well-planned high-school course.” The 
report recommended 15 units as the quantitative re- 
quirement, a unit representing “‘a year’s study in any 
Subject in a secondary school, constituting a quarter of 
a full year’s work’ ” (18; 37: 561). Further recom- 
mendations of this Committee were: that all high 
schools include at least 3 units of English, 1 unit of 
Social science, and 1 unit of natural science; that physi- 
cal training be required of all students but not re- 
garded as one of the 15 required units; that all high 
schools include two majors of 3 units each (including 
English) and one minor of 2 units; that the two majors 
in addition to English be selected from Latin or a 
modern language, mathematics, social science, or 
natural science; that the requirements for graduation 
Should not specify more than 2 units of mathematics 
OF 2 units of a foreign language; that 11 of the 15 units 
be drawn from the 5 subjects specified for majors, “or 
other work conducted by recitations and home study” 
(37: 563) and that “the other four units should be left 
as a margin to be used for additional academic work 
or for mechanical arts, household science, commercial 
Work, and any other kind of work that the best inter- 
ests of the student appear to require” (37: 563). One 
member of the Committee, Charles H. Judd, objected 
to placing such specific limitations upon the high 
schools in terms of subjects (37: 567). 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education in 1918 recommended “free electives 
to be taken by pupils in accordance with individual 
aptitudes or special interests, generally of a nonvoca- 
tional nature,” in addition to “curriculum variables” to 
be determined largely by vocational needs, and con- 
stants “to be taken by all or nearly all pupils” (49: 
23). 

STOUT’S FINDINGS. The reports of the deliberative 
bodies made between 1893 and 1911 resulted in well- 
defined subjects for the high schools, but the plan of 
organization was a matter for each school to deter- 
mine within certain limits. Writing of conditions in 
the North Central area in 1918, Stout stated: “No uni- 
formity exists in the plan of organization of curricula” 
(61: 202). He found three plans of organization: “a 
single course with electives, parallel courses, and the 
major-minor system” (61: 203). The number of cur- 
riculums increased markedly during the twelve-year 
period beginning in 1906. In a group of 60 schools 
Stout found none with more than 6 “courses” (curricu- 
lums) in 1906-11 whereas 16 had 7 or more curricu- 
lums and one had 19 in 1915-18. The 60 schools 
studied by Stout had a total of 46 curriculums during 
the earlier period and 79 during the later period (61: 
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203-06). During both periods two curriculums were 
organized on a five-year basis while all others were 
four-year plans. 

A serious attempt to meet the needs of individuals 
or small groups is revealed in such curriculum names 
as civil service, contractor, dentistry, local law, and 
telegraphy, all of which appeared only in the later 
period. The vocational objective is revealed as the 
basis of organization in at least 10 of the titles in the 
earlier period and in 39 in the later period, exclusive 
of various home-arts curriculums in each period. Ex- 
treme liberality is revealed in the term “elective,” used 
by two schools as a curriculum name in the earlier 
period. The term “general” was used by 8 of the 60 
schools in the earlier period and by 16 in the later, the 
course providing in some schools for the noncollege 
group and being liberal in electives. Greatest exten- 
sion took place between 1908 and 1918 in “the com- 
mercial and the fine and practical arts” (61: 219), a 
definite trend in the organization from the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Ten. 

According to Stout’s findings, in 1918 English was 
the only study required in all schools of the North 
Central area which were included. Other fields, in 
order of the percentage of schools requiring them for 
graduation, were mathematics (algebra), social studies 
(most frequently American history), and science. Ten 
per cent of the schools required a foreign language 
and the same proportion required something in the fine 
Or practical arts (61: 223-24). 

RECENT AND CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS. The plans 
of curriculum organization reported by Stout, as of 
1918, tended to prevail through the next decade. Koos 
found four types of curriculums in 1927 which he 
named the single curriculum, in which all pupils pur- 
sued the same objects; the pure multiple-curriculum, 
which provided two or more distinct parallel curri- 
culums; the constants-with-variables curriculum, which 
specified certain subjects to be pursued by all pupils 
and permitted the remainder of the pupils’ programs 
to be selected from designated lists of subjects; and 
the combination type which is described as “a hybrid 
of the multiple-curriculum and the constants-with- 
variables type (39: 518). The pure multiple-curricu- 
lum was too rigid to fit individual needs and gradually 
gave way to the combination type and to the constants- 
with-variables type. The single type was largely. Le 
stricted to small schools (39: 522). ‘The major-minor 
type, which had grown out of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Nine in 1911, had become largely merged 
with the constants-with-variables and the combination 
types before 1927. 

The reorganization of grades 7 through 12 from the 
2-4 plan to the 3-3 or 6 plan, which began in 8 few 
schools shortly before 1910 (12: 32), contributed aie 
with other factors toward changing the organization 0 
the curriculum. Loomis, Lide, and Johnson reporte 
a definite trend toward the constants-with-variables 
type and a decrease of the multiple type foo 
reorganization from the 2-4 to the 3-3 or 6 type tr 
school (41: 78, 120). The reorganization Move 
Was also accompanied by increased tendency towar 
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curriculums for other purposes than college prepara- 
tion. Between 1914 and 1931 the proportion of col- 
lege-preparatory curriculums decreased while an in- 
crease occurred in commercial, fine-arts, 
and agriculture curriculums (41: 122). See Junior 
HiGH SCHOOL. 

Recent years have brought increased effort to satisfy 
the common needs of all youth through cores made up 
of materials of general value for living in modern 
America. Such cores have tended to become the con- 
stants for all curriculums in some schools and in 
others have been the nuclei for integrated programs 
which are gradually discarding traditional subject 
names and substituting “functions of social life" or 
“areas of living” in their place. 

The state curriculum-revision programs in Virginia 
and Mississippi have gone far in this movement. The 
curriculum is organized around social cores intended 
to meet the present and future needs of youth and to 
satisfy basic needs of society (43, 10). Subject names 
are not essential in the organization which the two 
programs have developed, but they are attached to the 
programs as aids to teachers during the period of 
transition. The Texas curriculum-revision program 
has made definite progress in serving better the needs 
of youth by organizing the curriculum around five core 
areas with provisions for integration within each core 
area primarily, but also with further provision for in- 
tegration between areas (5). The five core areas of 
this program are: language arts; social relations; home 
and vocational arts; creative and recreative arts; nature, 
mathematics, and science. L 

These state programs are illustrations of the nation- 
wide movement that has included forty-four states 
since 1929. From this movement a new concept of 
secondary education has emerged. The new concept 
is centered around the pupil rather than the subject. 
This change of view suggests on the ies greater 
flexibility, greater opportunity for crea Ve 
greater participation by pupils in the formulation of 
curricular experiences, greater use of community Te- 
sources, and greater provision for continual adjustment 
of the curriculum to changing social and. varying indi- 
vidual needs than has ever been implied in earlier 
movements. Due to the over-taxed pro! ৰ 
schools during the war, the excessive turn-over of stat, 
and the difficulty of transforming existing programs 


d modes of thought, the new concept had not f 
widd ec p at the termination of World 


the common- 


ition 
to the new concept (3). Although the transi 
the old to the new point of view has not completely ১ 
shaped the organization of the le St) a 
1940, was able to discern and define five types « 


ganization, ranging from the [uo ঠ 
as follows: the subject curriculum; 
riculum; the fused curriculum; the rl HS 
and the experience curriculum CU dine 
be desired that innovations in bof ER ন 


classroom practice directed he OE 3 


invariably be accompanied by 


ment that will yield reliable data foc evaluative re> 
search after a period of years. 

The evaluative criteria for secoedary choos de 
veloped in the Cooperative Stody of Secoodary School 
Standards are contributing to the reorgasimation of 
secondary education (21). The concentration of all 
aspects of the school upon the attainment of curricular 
objectives is an important costribution of this cooper 
ative study. Particularly significant are the develop- 


approximately one fifth of the high schools in the 
eleven states included in the Association bad appliod 
the instrument. Little progress was made during the 
war years (53, 54). 


books and courses of study intended to keep abreast of 
theory and best practice. All these forces have played 
upon the organization of the secondary-school cur 
riculum since the turn of the century. Much of the 


bart. The concept of the many-sidedness of knowl- 
edge resulted in the correlation of related subjects 


(45). Courses of study, formerly outlines of subject 
matter with suggestions for teachers, began to use the 
emerging concept of the longer learning unit as their 
chief basis of organization. By 1947 it was possible 
for Bossing to list the main elements of a course of 
study intended as an instructional aid, as follows: a 
clearly defined conception of the curriculum; statement 
of a social and educational philosophy; statement of 
the psychology of learning accepted; the aims of edu 
cation; scope and areas of curriculum and course of 
study; sequence and time allotments; content mate- 
rials and activities; teaching procedures; evaluation 

ures; and pupil-teacher reference materials 

:£ 325-28 

bie TOE of organization of materials and of 
teaching has emerged as a result of the various forces 
that have operated upon the organization of the cur- 
riculum, but this plan has not yet been applied in the 
majority of schools. “Resource unit" is the term being 
used currently to designate “a systematic and compre- 
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hensive survey, analysis, and organization of the pos- 
sible resources (e.g. problems, issues, activities, bibliog- 
raphies, etc.) which a teacher might utilize in planning, 
developing and evaluating a learning unit” (2: 250). 
One type is illustrated by the unit “Living in the 
Atomic Age,” which contains the following parts: 
Introductory comments; orientation for the teacher: 
nuclear developments and their major social implica- 
tions; objectives; “plus” qualities of the effective citi- 
Zen in the atomic age; pupils’ questions: what high- 
school boys and girls want to know about nuclear 
energy, the atom bomb, and related matters; suggested 
learning experiences; and selected bibliography (32). 
Conclusion. The emphasis upon well-rounded de- 
velopment of the pupil rather than intellectual develop- 
ment alone, the research findings which have altered 
the arbitrary and dogmatic college-entrance require- 
ments, the increased consideration being given the non- 
college-preparatory group, the numerous state curricu- 
Jlum-revision programs, and the concentrated work on 
the problem of secondary-school curriculum by several 
national organizations and by numerous teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, all bear evidence of the trend 
toward the pupil as the starting point in the develop- 
ment and organization of courses and curriculums. 
Anything which impedes the progress of such a devel- 
opment, including the Carnegie unit as the measure of 
Pupil achievement, will probably be discarded to give 
place for devices of validated psychological merit. 
As a result of the many current, forward-looking 
movements, the years since 1930 have been the most 
significant period in the reorganization of the second- 
ary-school curriculum. Firmer foundations are being 
laid on the basis of scientific study. New superstruc- 
tures are being erected to meet pupil and social needs 
rather than just to preserve academic traditions. A 
new institution is emerging and is being accepted in 
many parts of the country—one organized to serve the 
needs of youth in current American democracy. Time 
alone will tell whether or not it will withstand the 
institutional inertia that almost invariably follows the 
enthusiasm of pioneering and building. 
J. G. UMsTATID * 
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The proportion of men on the staff of the reorgan- 
ized high school has always been smaller than that of 
the conventional four-year high school, the latest data 
showing that men constitute 38 per cent of the staff of 
the former and 44 per cent of the staff of the latter. 
Although one important claim for the junior high 
school has been that it would bring adolescents into 
contact with men, the proportion of men teachers in 
the junior high school has never exceeded one in three 
teachers. Men have always composed a considerably 
larger proportion of the staff of the senior high school 
than of the junior high school. The latest prewar re- 
ports showed that the proportions of men on the staffs 
of the various types of reorganized high schools were 
as follows: the junior high school 30.7 per cent, the 
senior high school 41.1 per cent, the junior-senior high 
school 42.2 per cent (40, 43, 44). 

‘The private secondary school has exhibited a tend- 
ency for the proportions of each sex on its staff to be 
somewhat more stable. It has tended, however, to 
follow the same general trends as have been noted in 
the public high school, though the rate of change has 
been slower. In 1900 the proportions of men and 
women teachers on the staff of the private secondary 
school were 42.2 per cent and 57.8 per cent re- 
spectively. The proportion of men decreased slowly 
during the next two decades, until in 1920 they con- 
stituted 35.3 per cent of the staff. The proportion of 
men has slowly increased since 1920; in 1940 men 
composed 38.3 per cent of the staff of the private sec- 
ondary school (41, 44). 

Age. Studies of the age of secondary-school 
teachers are significant not merely because of the evi- 
dence concerning age levels but also because such evi- 
dence is symptomatic of stability in teaching. A low 
median age indicates that a large proportion of teachers 
are young and hence have limited experience and that 
the professional life of the teacher is short, whereas 
a high median age suggests the reverse in these charac- 
teristics. 

The latest national study of age was made in 1931. 
The median age of junior-high-school teachers was 
reported to be 30 years and of senior-high-school 
teachers 29 years. Wide differences in state medians 
were found, ranging from 27 years to 36 years for 
junior-high-school teachers and from 26 years to 42 
years for senior-high-school teachers. The fact that 
junior-high-school teachers were slightly older than 
senior-high-school teachers was assumed to ‘be due to 
the practice at that time of staffing the junior high 
School with experienced elementary-school teachers 
(42). 

Although no recent national study of the age of 
secondary-school teachers is available, indirect evi- 
dence indicates it is increasing. The census reports 
for each decade since 1900 have shown that the aver- 
age age of all teachers is advancing, which suggests 
that the age of secondary-school teachers is increas- 
ing. It has been estimated that the average age of 
teachers ws at least 6 years greater in 1939 than in 
1931 (29, 42). Teachers in small high schools and 
small communities are younger than those in large 
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high schools and large cities, according to reports by 
Ferriss and others (11, 29, 31, 42). 

Although the great majority of cities have not estab. 
lished regulations concerning the age for appointment 
of new teachers, about 10 per cent do set minimum age 
requirements and 15 per cent maximum age limits. The 
per cent of cities having minimum age requirements 
for appointment does not seem to vary with size, but 
the proportion having maximum age limits is some- 
what related to size, ranging from about 10 per cent 
of the cities of 2500 to 5000 population to about 45 
per cent of cities over 100,000 populatiQn. The 
median minimum age requirement for appointment in 
both junior and senior high schools is about 22 years, 
and the median maximum age limit is slightly over 40 
years. These medians are quite uniform for cities of 
all sizes over 2500 population, except that in cities 
over 100,000 population the minimum median age for 
appointment in both junior and senior high schools is 
about 19.5 years and in cities of 5000 to 30,000 popu- 
lation the median maximum age for appointment in 
the junior high school is 36 years and in the senior 
high school ranges from 36 years to 38.5 years 
(11, 29). 

Experience and tenure. The trends in the second- 
ary-school teaching population have been toward in- 
creased total experience and increased tenure in the 
same school system. In 1921 the average experience 
of high-school teachers was about 5 years. By 1930 
the median experience in the junior high school was 
8 years and in the senior high school 7 years; by 1939 
these medians had increased to 13.3 years and 13.6 
years in the junior and senior high schools respectively. 
‘The median years of experience by geographical 
regions in 1939 tended to vary by about one year from 
the medians for the total teaching staff for that year. 
Teachers in segregated Negro schools, however, had 
about 9.5 years of experience (6, 13, 29, 42). 

There is a direct relationship between size of com- 
munity and length of experience, varying from slightly 
over 8 years for both junior and senior high schools 
in small cities to somewhat over 15 years for juntor- 
high-school teachers and over 16 years for senior-high- 
school teachers in the largest cities. ‘The fact that the 
median total experience of teachers in small junior 
and senior high schools increased from 3.5 years in 
1930 to 8 years in 1939 is indicative of the growing 
stability of the profession (11, 28, 42). The tendency 
for size of community and length of experience to us 
related is partly accounted for by the fact that larger 
cities more often than small communities require 51) 
perience as a qualification for appointment (8, 23, a 
Higher salaries, better working conditions, and gree 
security are also potent factors contributing to 
tendency. y 

Migration from one position to another is the or 
means for improving a teacher's status. Lente ib 
tenure in the same school system is directly relat A 
the size of the school system and the community. En 
most comprehensive study of small high schools 0 
has been made reported that the median Ee 
teachers in the same school system was one year 
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that only about one fourth remained in the same school 
as long as three years (11). The National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers reported that two thirds of 
the secondary-school teachers had taught in two or 
more school systems and over one fifth in four or 
more systems (42). As the increased total experience 
of teachers suggests, the length of service in all sizes 
of schools is increasing, especially in large systems (29). 

A strongly contributing factor to lengthened tenure 
and decreasing migration is the fact that three fifths 
of the states have adopted mandatory or permissive 
legislation, such as continuing contract, lengthened 
contract, and tenure laws, providing for greater secur- 
ity for the teacher in his position, and that large pro- 
portions of teachers now hold their positions under 
such laws (30). (See TEACHER PERSONNEL—IX. 
TENURE.) The trend toward lessened migration is 
shown by the proportions of teachers in member 
schools of the North Central Association for certain 
years who were new to their positions: 1921, 27 per 
cent; 1928, 22 per cent; 1935, 12 per cent; 1940, 13 per 
cent (6, 15, 19). During the war the exodus of teachers 
into war services resulted in a reversal of this trend 
so great that in 1945 the North Central Association 
reported that 26 per cent of the teachers in member 
schools were new to their positions, almost the exact 
turnover reported in 1921 (16). It seems reasonable to 
presume that the return of peace will result in a re- 
sumption of the prewar trends. 

Marital status. Studies of secondary-school teachers 
show that well over three fifths of the male teachers 
are married and that this proportion has remained quite 
constant. In 1931 about 12 per cent of the female 
teachers were married, approximately twice the pro- 
portion reported in 1921 (6, 42). The shortage of 
teachers during the war resulted in a large increase of 
married women teachers, many of whom were em- 
ployed upon temporary or emergency certificates. The 
return of peace and of an adequate supply of teachers 
has resulted in the rapid replacement of these teachers 
and there is no evidence to justify the expectation that 
there will be a large increase in women 
teachers as a result of the war (4). h 

The evidence concerning the Cs nt and 
married women teachers does not ap! H 
discrimination against married women. Studies have 
shown that married women are absent because of Ill- 
ness about 1.5 days per year more than single women 
and that their absence for other causes is greater. 


Single women teachers also seem to continue work in 
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ration in terms of the measures used, but they suffer 
from the limitations that these quantitative data are 
not measures of quality and that the units of measure- 
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the junior-high-school teachers in 1939 reporting five 
years or more of posthigh-school education as against 
7 per cent in 1931, and 37 per cent of the senior-high- 
school teachers as contrasted with 15 per cent (13, 23, 
29, 42). Little variation is found among cities of dif- 
ferent sizes in the proportions of junior-high-school 
teachers having four or more years of education but at 
the senior-high-school level there is a slight inverse 
relationship, varying from 90 per cent of the teachers 
in the largest cities to 94 per cent of those in the small- 
est. There is, however, a direct relation between the 
size of cities and the proportions of either junior- or 
senior-high-school teachers having five years or more 
of advanced education (29). 

The increasing educational levels of secondary- 
school teachers have undoubtedly been influenced by 
the advancing requirements of school systems for ap- 
pointment, The proportion of cities requiring a mini- 
mum of a baccalaureate degree or equivalent for 
appointment to the junior high school increased from 
50 per cent in 1931 to 89 per cent in 1941 and the 
proportion requiring an M.A. degree from less than 
1 per cent in 1931 to 3 per cent in 1941. During the 
same years the proportion specifying a minimum of 
a baccalaureate degree for appointment to the senior 
high school decreased from 95 per cent to 87 per 
cent, but the proportions requiring a Master’s degree 
increased from 4 per cent to 12 per cent (23, 31, 42). 

‘The findings of studies indicate that the academic 
preparation of secondary teachers is too narrow or too 
specialized to enable them to meet their teaching 
assignments. In general, teachers are assigned to teach 
combinations of subjects in two or more broad fields 
and the assignments are frequently made with little or 
10 relation to the teacher’s preparation. Less than 20 
per cent of all teachers instruct only in their major 
fields of preparation and large proportions, ranging 
from 40 per cent to over 60 per cent in different fields, 
are teaching subjects for which they have little or no 
preparation (7, 12, 13, 35, 42). While the administra- 
tion of assignments could be improved, the broad 
nature of the secondary-school curriculum will con- 
tinue to make assignments to more than one teaching 
field necessary, especially in smaller schools. The 
movement toward the development of integrated 
courses and core curriculums (21) also requires 
broader preparation for secondary-school teaching. 
The present trend is toward the improvement of 
teachers in service and the broadening of both the gen- 
eral education and the subject specialization of pros- 
pective teachers in preservice education (10). See 
TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM. 

Secondary-school teachers almost universally have 
some professional training. The National Survey of 
‘Teacher Education in 1931 reported that less than 1 
per cent of such teachers had no professional educa- 
tion and that 75 per cent had 22 semester hours or 
more. The professional education of 1001 new and 
inexperienced teachers in member high schools in the 
North Central Association in 1938 ranged from 6 to 
58 semester hours, the median being 22 semester hours 
(37, 42). 
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Although the weaknesses in studies of the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers—such as differences in 
Course titles and uncertainty concerning the relation 
between course title and content, lack of uniformity 
in the criteria used for classifying courses, and limita- 
tions,in the samplings—make exact statements impos- 
sible, certain general trends are discernible. The con- 
tinual increase over a period of years in the Propor- 
tions of secondary-school teachers reporting that they 
have had courses in educational psychology, methods 
of teaching, and student teaching suggests that well 
over 80 per cent of the teachers have had courses in 
these three fields (1, 13, 20, 37, 42). The increase in 
the proportions of secondary-school teachers reporting 
courses in student teaching is especially marked. In 
1919, 34 per cent of the high school teachers in the 
state of Washington, and in 1921, 46 per cent of 
the teachers in member schools in the North Cen- 
tral Association, reported such preparation. From 
samplings covering the country, it was reported in 
1931 that 76 per cent of the senior-high-school and 
79 per cent of the junior-high-school teachers had had 
courses in student teaching. In 1937 such preparation 
Was reported by 88 per cent of the new and inexperi- 
enced teachers in schools in the North Central Associ- 
ation (1, 6, 13, 20, 37, 42). Small proportions of 
teachers, however, report courses in such areas of pro- 
fessional preparation as educational sociology, educa- 
tional philosophy, tests and measurements, and 
guidance. 

Teaching load and class size. In an investigation in- 
cluding 2058 secondary-school teachers in 40 states in 
1939, the median number of class periods per week 
Was found to be 30.8, slightly more than 6 periods per 
day. Approximately 44 per cent of these teachers 
taught less than 6 periods per day and about 15 per 
cent 7 or more periods per day (28). Although dif- 
ferences in the sampling and in reporting the data pre- 
vent exact comparisons, in contrast to the above find- 
ings the annual reports of the North Central Associa- 
tion have shown a median of 5 class periods per day 
for teachers in the member schools. About 36 per 
cent taught less than 5 periods per day and about 21 
per cent 6 or more periods per day (19, 36, 38). 

Class size varies according to the type of secondary 
school, the size of the school and the community, and 
the nature of the field of instruction. Classes in the 
Junior high school are larger than those in the senior 
high school, the pupil-teacher ratio being reported in 
1941 to be approximately 32 in the former and 30 in 
the latter (25, 26), Class size tends to vary directly 
with the size of the school. Reports of the North 
Central Association have shown that in schools enroll- 
ing fewer than 200 pupils the pupil-teacher ratio tends 
to be less than 21, whereas in schools enrolling over 
500 it tends to be 26 or more (19, 36, 38). A similar 
direct relationship is found between the size of the 
community and the size of classes (24, 25, 26, 27). The 
national trend previous to 1936 had been toward a 
steady increase in class size in both the junior and 
senior high school. Since that date there seems to be 
a definite tendency for class size to decrease some- 
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what (18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32). A similar trend is ob- 
servable in the annual reports of the North Central 
Association, which show that the pupil-teacher ratio 
in member schools has decreased from a median of 23 
in 1936 to 20.1 in 1945 (15, 16, 36, 38). See also 
CLASS SIZE. 

Wide differences are found in the teaching load of 
instructors in the several teaching fields. Classes in 
industrial arts, household arts, and fine arts are small- 
est in size; those in English, social studies, and physical 
education are largest; those in the other fields range 
between these extremes (24, 27). Great differences are 
also found in the total number of pupils taught per 
day. In 1939 a study of 2058 junior- and senior-high- 
school teachers in 40 states covering all fields of in- 
struction revealed that the median number of pupils 
taught per day was 158.7. Two fifths of these 
teachers taught fewer than 150 pupils daily, 28 per 
cent taught 150 to 174 pupils daily, and 31 per cent 
taught 175 or more pupils daily (28). In contrast, a 
report of the North Central Association issued at the 
same time showed that 70 per cent of the teachers in 
member schools taught 150 or fewer pupils daily, 8 
per cent 151 to 160 pupils daily, and 22 per cent over 
160 pupils daily (38). While these two studies are not 
exactly comparable, their findings do suggest that the 
standards of accrediting agencies are helpful in con- 
trolling the total number of pupils taught daily by 
teachers. 

The typical teacher in the secondary school spends 
40 or more clock hours per week in classroom instruc- 
tion and other activities relating to teaching. In 1931 
the median time spent in actual classroom instruction 
approximated 30 clock hours per week (42). It seems 
probable that the trend toward the longer class period 
has increased somewhat the amount of time spent in 
teaching. In addition to the time spent in classroom 
instruction, the median teacher spends 10.2 clock 
hours per week, an average of 2 hours per school day, 
in other activities directly related to teaching; 39 per 
cent spend from 12 to more than 20 hours per week in 
such activities. The most time-consuming of these 
out-of-class activities related to instruction are clerical 
duties, such as record-keeping and reports, extracur- 
ricular and similar activities, and conferences with 
parents or pupils (28). 

See also TEACHING LOAD. 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION—VI. ADMINIS- 
TRATION. The literature relating to the administra- 
tion of the secondary school is large but much of it is 
empirical. Research is limited almost entirely to in- 
vestigations of practices by the questionnaire method, 
the results of which are evaluated upon principles 
developed from the judgments of authorities in the 
field and of successful administrators. Although at- 
tempts to evaluate innovations in administrative pro- 
cedures are reported, controlled experimentation is 
relatively rare. ‘The best summaries of the findings of 
research and of innovations appear in textbooks, among 
Which Organization and Administration of the Sec- 
ondary Schoo! (H. R. Douglass), The Administration 
of the Modern Secondary School (J. B. Edmonson 
and others), Administering the Secondary School (L. 
V. Koos and others), Administrative Practices in Large 
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High Schools (N. W. Newsom and R. Emerson 
Langfitt, Eds.), and Duties of Schoo! Principals (Paul 
B. Jacobson and W. C. Reavis) are especially valu- 
able. 

The materials concerning the administration of the 
secondary school are presented in two parts: A. THE 
PRINCIPAL and B. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURES. 

A. The principal. The origin of the secondary- 
school principalship may be traced back to the Latin 
grammar school of colonial New England. This insti- 
tution was directed by the town selectmen or bya 
school committee chosen either by the selectmen or 
by a town meeting. Because of its small size and nar- 
row curriculum one master was usually sufficient for 
its needs, but in the rare event that two or more were 
necessary one might be named Headmaster and as- 
signed minor administrative duties, chiefly those related 
to attendance and discipline. 

During the latter half of the ejghteenth century the 
Latin grammar school began to be replaced by the 
academy, a private or quasi-public secondary school 
controlled by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
The typical academy was a small school but it had a 
broad curriculum which usually required the services 
of several instructors. The need for some individual 
to perform simple administrative duties necessary to 
the direction of the school, such as supervision of the 
building, keeping records, classifying pupils, and 
maintaining discipline, led to the designation of an in- 
structor as headmaster or principal, but this person 
Was primarily a teacher. This practice, however, had 
considerable influence upon the development of the 
Pprincipalship in the early public high school. 

The period between 1822 and 1875 is marked by 
the development of the public high school. Like the 
academy, with which it was in competition, the high 
school tended to have a broad curriculum and to em- 
Ploy several teachers. Since there was no centralized 
city school organization, in the early days the high 
school was directed and controlled by the local school 
committee which selected a “principal teacher” to per- 
form administrative functions similar to those per- 
formed by the principal of the academy. As this 
office grew in responsibility and importance its title 
gradually changed into “principal of the high school.” 

By 1835 the administration and supervision of the 
schools in the larger cities began to be centralized in 
the hands of one individual, the superintendent of 
schools. In some cities, particularly in the East, the 
early superintendent’s authority was limited to the 
Supervision of the elementary and grammar schools. 
In the Midwest there was a stronger tendency to make 
the superintendent responsible for the high school 
also; in some instances he was also principal of the 
high school or was required to teach high-school 
classes. The movement toward the centralization of 
authority over all the schools in the hands of the 
superintendent made such rapid strides that it had 
become the common practice by about 1875. 

Several influences tended to enhance the authority 
and responsibility of the high-school principal during 
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this period. The rapid increase in the size of the 
school systems as a result of the growth of the cities 
and the movement toward the grading of the schools 
demanded the major attention of the superintendent 
and made it necessary for him to delegate larger re- 
sponsibilities to the high-school principal. The in- 
creasing size of the high school likewise demanded 
more time for its administration. The result was a 
steady decrease in the teaching responsibilities of the 


principal; by 1875 the principals of the larger schools 
devoted all their time to administration. 

Although the closing years of the nineteenth and the 
opening decades of the twentieth centuries were marked 


by the constant growth of the principalship, the im- 
portance and responsibility of the position vary with 
the size of the school and the community. Almost 
every stage in authority and responsibility which has 
existed during the development of the high-school 
principalship can be found in the United States today. 
In the larger cities the high-school principalship is a 
position of marked importance in educational leader- 
ship, while in small communities the superintendent 
directs the high school and the principal's primary 
function is teaching (10, 14, 20, 22). 

SEX OF THE PRINCIPAL. The high-school principal- 
ship has typically been held by men, women holding 
less than 10 per cent of all positions in the United 
States. In the small high schools women hold about 
25 per cent of the positions, but the proportion de- 
clines with increase in size of schools. In the largest 
schools women rarely hold the office of principal. 

CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. The growing im- 
portance and responsibility of the principalship have led 
to the belief that the office requires special preparation 
for the proper performance of its duties and functions. 
This has resulted in rapid growth in the number of 
states which have adopted special requirements for 
the certification of the principal beyond those re- 
quired for certification for teaching. In 1924 only 7 
states had such regulations but by 1947 this number 
had increased to 39. There is a definite tendency, how- 
ever, for states to issue two or more types of certifi 
cates, one for principals in larger schools in which the 
principal assumes all the responsibility for the functions 
of the office and the other for smaller schools in which 
the superintendent is chiefly responsible for these func- 
tions (2, 3, 6, 7, 23, 27, 28). 

While the states vary somewhat in the specific re- 
quirements for the principalship, certain patterns may 
be discerned. The basic requirement in all states is 
certification as a teacher in a secondary school. For 
the highest principal’s certificate 22 states require the 
master’s degree, 7 require a baccalaureate degree with 
additional graduate work, and 10 require only a bacca- 
laureate degree. The states which issue a principal's 
certificate commonly require professional courses in 
the work of a principal, 29 specifying that these must 
be taken at the graduate level. ‘The most common re- 
quirement is courses in the administration and super- 
vision of the secondary school, but for the highest cer- 
tificate many states specify preparation in curriculum, 
guidance, and educational psychology, and a course in 
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the philosophy of education is required by one state. 
The majority of states require experience as a teacher 
as a basis for certification, the amount of experience 
ranging from 1 to 6 years but by far the greatest num- 
ber requiring either 2 or 3 years’ experience (6, 8, 9, 
16, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28). 

EDUCATION. The minimum educational status of the 
principal is determined by state requirements for cer- 
tification, the requirements of local school systems for 
appointment, and the standards of accrediting agencies. 
In 1938 the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools adopted the M. A. degree as the 
minimum educational level for principals of member 
schools (24). As a result of such influences as these 
the educational status of the principal has steadily 
advanced. 

In 1924 Eikenberry found that about 12 per cent 
of the principals had no degree, 67 per cent held the 
baccalaureate, 18 per cent the master's, and 1 per 
cent the doctor's degree (6). The National Survey of 
Secondary Education in 1931 reported no change in 
the proportions having no degree or holding the doctor- 
ate but found that 44 per cent held the baccalaureate 
and 42 per cent the master's degree (8). Shannon re- 
ported in 1944 that 1 per cent of the principals had no 
degree, 23 per cent the bachelor's, 70 per cent the mas- 
ter's, and 5 per cent the doctor's degree (25). Sifert 
in 1942 found that all principals in member schools of 
the North Central Association enrolling 500 or more 
pupils held some degree, 10 per cent holding the bacca- 
laureate, 85 per cent the master's, and 4 per cent the 
doctor’s degree (26). Differences in scope and sam- 
pling do not permit exact comparisons between these 
studies but they do suggest the changing educational 
level of the principalship. Principals in smaller schools 
most frequently hold only the baccalaureate degree 
whereas principals in larger schools tend to hold 
graduate degrees. Most principals enter upon their 
first principalship with very little or no professional 
education for their responsibilities and gain their edu- 
cation by attendance at summer sessions in higher 
institutions, usually those which are dominant in the 
area in which they reside (6, 8, 9, 16, 25, 26). 

The undergraduate preparation of the principal is 
that which is typical for high-school teaching. His 
major and minor preparation for teaching is com- 
monly in academic fields, relatively small proportions 
of principals having preparation in the nonacademic 
areas. In the graduate preparation the fields most 
commonly pursued, and which are rated as most valu- 
able, are the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the secondary school, educational psychology 
(including tests and measurements), curriculum, guid- 
ance, educational philosophy, and courses related to 
methods of teaching (2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 26). A 

The extremely limited professional preparation of 
the beginning principal for the functions of his office 
means that most of this preparation 1s gained through 
experience in the office, in-service education, i 
graduate courses pursued parallel with HE it 
office. Little research has been done upon the na 8 
of the professional education of the principal prior to 
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entering the first principalship, the best investigation 
being made by Sifert (26). He reports that principals 
and professors of secondary education agree that 
courses in the following areas are “essential” prior to 
the first principalship: guidance, tests and measure- 
ments, extracurricular activities, and pupil control. To 
these courses secondary principals would add adminis- 
tration, including schedule making, and college pro- 
fessors would add curriculum planning and philosophy 
of education. Principals believe, however, that experi- 
ence is a most valuable means of in-service education, 
especially when activities are planned and carried out 
cooperatively with the superintendent or under his 
guidance (2, 7, 26). The superintendent of schools 
also uses conferencés, staff meetings, and similar ac- 
tivities as a means of in-service education (22, 26). 

EXPERIENCE. The majority of states require experi- 
ence in some educational position prior to entering 
the first principalship, and local regulation or custom 
tends to require experience in an administrative posi- 
tion as a prerequisite to appointment in a school in 
Which the principal is primarily responsible for the 
administration and supervision of the school. The 
most common experience previous to the principalship 
is secondary-school teaching, the early studies report- 
ing that the majority of principals had had such experi- 
ence and the proportions increasing with each later 
study until the best evidence today suggests that about 
90 per cent of the principals have had teaching experi- 
ence in the secondary school. Small proportions of 
Principals have had prior experience as elementary- 
school principals, superintendents in small school SyS- 
tems, and in subordinate administrative positions in 
the secondary school (6, 8, 9, 16, 23, 26). 

Differences among studies in scope and in sampling 
make it difficult to estimate the number of years of 
experience the principal has had either prior to enter- 
ing the office or in the principalship itself. Studies do 
agree that there is a direct relationship between the 
Size of school and length of experience and they 
indicate an increasing stability in the office. In 1924 
the median total years of experience was 11.1 and the 
median years in the principalship 4.5 (6). In 1931 the 
median of the total years of experience was 19.3 and 
the average years in the principalship 9.1 (8). In 1942 
the total experience of principals in schools enrolling 
500 or more pupils ranged from 7 years to over 40 
years, the median being 23 years. Although no data 
were reported concerning the number of years in the 
Principalship, the fact that a median of 11 years in 
the present position was reported indicates that the 
total experience in the principalship was considerably 
longer than that figure (26). 

FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. The findings of 
research relating to the functions of the principal as a 
member of the administrative staff of a school unit will 
be considered at this point. For the practices in the 
internal administration of the school see page 1195 f. 

A very small proportion of secondary schools, such 
as the township high school in Illinois and the union 
high school in California, are independent administra- 
tive units. In these schools the principal is the chief 
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executive officer of the board of education and his 
functions include those of a superintendent of schools 
(see ADMINISTRATION— CITY SCHOOL) as well as those 
of a principal. In the vast majority of school units, 
however, the principal is the subordinate of the super- 
intendent of schools. Investigations of the functions 
of the principal have been concerned with the division 
of responsibility between the superintendent and the 
principal and the distribution of the principal's time 
among the functions he performs. 

The relations of the superintendent and principal as 
Superior and subordinate officers in the school system 
mean that the principal exercises the functions which 
are delegated to him and that the superintendent re- 
tains final authority for the approval of the principal's 
actions. It is obvious that the nature and the profes- 
sional significance of the principalship in any such 
school system are determined by the functions dele- 
gated to him by the superintendent. The average num- 
ber of the functions assigned to the principal tends to 
increase with the size of the school and with growth in 
the principal’s education and experience. In the small- 
est school systems, in which the principal is primarily 
a teacher, the superintendent reserves almost all func- 
tions to himself, assigning to the principal minor duties 
concerned with records, reports, minor discipline, and 
similar matters. With increase in the size of the 
school and the qualifications of the principal, the func- 
tions exercised by him increase until in larger schools 
he performs all the functions relating to the internal 
administration of the secondary school and also bas 
cooperative responsibility (advice or recommendation) 
for matters concerning the school which relate to or 
affect the entire school system. In this latter type of 
school the principalship is a position of great profes- 
sional responsibility (4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 
23). 

Although a general tendency is observed for the re- 
sponsibilities of the principal to increase with the size 
of the school and the principal’s qualifications, there is 
much disagreement concerning the nature of the prin- 
cipalship. Studies show that there is no clear recog- 
nition of the significance of the functions of the super- 
intendent and the principal nor clear definition or 
standardization of the functions of these officers. 
School systems of the same size or different sizes Vary 
widely in the number and nature of the functions 
assigned to the principal. Large proportions of super- 
intendents and principals claim to perform each of 
the various functions of administration, the overlap- 
ping in the responsibility claimed for specific adminis- 
trative functions ranging from 66 per cent to 100 Be 
cent (1, 8, 16, 17). Superintendents and principals dif- 
fer widely in their judgments concerning the functions 
and the degree of responsibility delegated to the prin- 
cipal, a larger proportion of principals than super- 
intendents believing they have been assigned complete 
responsibility for many functions. There is some evi- 
dence that these officials agree much more closely con- 
cerning the functions and responsibilities delegated to 
the principal in school systems having only one sec- 
ondary school than in those having two or more 
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schools. In general, however, the superintendent's 
office tends to exercise complete or partial respon- 
sibility for most of the administrative and supervisory 
functions in the secondary school (8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 22). The wide variations in practice indicate that 
the nature of the principalship in a specific school is 
determined by the size of the school system, the plan 
for its administration, the qualifications of the princi- 
pal, the educational philosophy of the superintendent, 
and the recognition of the significance and the clear- 
ness of definition of the various administrative func- 
tions. 

In spite of the wide variation in practice, it is possible 
to discern trends which indicate the direction in which 
the principalship is developing and the major functions 
for which the full-time principal of a modern second- 
ary school tends to have full responsibility and those 
he exercises cooperatively with the superintendent. The 
principal rarely has any responsibility for the planning 
of the school building, though there is some evidence 
that he is gaining some responsibility in this function, 
and has no responsibility for its construction and main- 
tenance. He may have some cooperative respon- 
sibility for certain aspects of its operation and usually 
has full responsibility for its utilization. In financial 
matters there is a growing tendency for the principal 
to have cooperative responsibility with the superin- 
tendent for the preparation of the budget for the 
school. The principal commonly has authority over 
the custodial staff. In the administration of the teach- 
ing personnel he usually has cooperative responsibility 
with the superintendent for selection, retention, and 
promotion. The superintendent commonly determines 
the over-all pupil-teacher ratio, but the principal is re- 
sponsible for the teaching load and teaching assign- 
ments. In the administration of pupil personnel the 
principal tends to have complete responsibility for ad- 
mission, attendance, pupil load, and pupil control. He 
has cooperative responsibility for the types of school 
records and full responsibility for their maintenance 
and for reports. The principal tends to have full re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the curriculum 
and the school schedule and cooperative responsibility 
for improving the curriculum and for the selection of 
textbooks, educational supplies, and equipment. He 
is responsible for promotion standards but exercises 
cooperative responsibility for the marking system and 
graduation requirements. The principal tends to have 
full responsibility for the guidance program, for extra- 
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curricular activities including finance, and for super- 
vision. Responsibility for research and for public re- 
lations is usually a cooperative enterprise (4, §, 8, 11, 
12, 15, 17, 19). 

The time available to a principal for the performance 
of his responsibilities is directly related to type and 
number of functions delegated to him. While the 
range in time available is wide in schools of all sizes, 
studies agree relatively closely in the central tendencies. 
In the smaller schools a median of about 25 per cent 
of the principal's time is devoted to administrative 
functions; this ranges upward to about 100 per cent in 
the larger schools (8, 16, 17). There is similar agree- 
ment concerning the distribution of time available for 
them among the various functions of the principal. 
The table below portrays the distribution of time in 
schools located in communities of certain population 
groups. 

NEEDED RESEARCH. Periodic studies, national in 
scope, of the education and experience of the principal 
are desirable. More important, however, is the need 
for study and experimentation concerning the nature of 
the education the principal should have and the pro- 
cedures by which it should be acquired, such as lab- 
oratory practice, field trips, and the internship. The 
fact that much education now is gained through experi- 
ence in service and the values placed on experience by 
principals suggest the need for studies of the nature 
of in-service education and the best procedures for 
carrying it On. 

A field of significant importance for study is the 
appropriate allocation of functions between the super- 
intendent’s office and the principal. The problems con- 
cern the extent to which authority and responsibility 
for the several functions should be centralized or dele- 
gated in order to promot the best organization and 
the most efficient and economical administration and 
supervision of the system and of the school and the 
development of the principalship as an office of pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
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B. Administrative Organization and Procedures, 
INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. The internal Organization 
of a secondary school is conditioned by its Size, its 
financial support, the plan for the administration of 
the school system in which it is located, and the 
functions exercised by the principal. The internal 
Organization of 75 per cent of the schools is very 
simple; they are small schools enrolling less than 
300 pupils and are located in small schoo! systems in 
Which the superintendent exercises all the major ad- 
ministrative functions, the principal being primarily 
a teacher. In these schools the superintendent assigns 
to the staft members the duties each is to perform, 
some of which may be administrative in nature, and 
they are directly responsible to him for the perform- 
ance of their assignments. As school systems and the 
secondary schools within them grow in size, the diffi- 
culty and complexity of administration tend to have 
two results. The principal is assigned increasing re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the school until 
he is ultimately a full-time administrator. Similarly, 
within the school certain duties are assigned to staff 
members as administrative assistants to the principal. 
These assistants are subordinate administrative officers 
Whose duties relate to the whole school and other 
Officials whose duties are definitely limited to some 
aspect of the school (21, 31, 50, 67). 

There is wide diversity in practice in the number of 
subordinate administrative officers within a school, 
their titles, duties, and the time available for their 
duties. Though the exact titles Vary, the officers most 
frequently reported are assistant principal and dean of 
girls; less frequently are counselor, dean of boys, and 
director of extracurricular actvities. One or more of 
these officers may appear in schools of all sizes, but 
there is a marked tendency for the frequency of their 
appearance and the number to be related to the size 
of the school (31, 50, 64, 67). They are typically part- 
time administrative officers and are full-time officers 
Only in very large schools. The assistant principal and 
the dean of girls are found in 50 per cent or more of 
the schools enrolling about 750 pupils and tend to be- 
come full-time officials in schools enrolling over 1000 
pupils. The duties most commonly assigned the 
assistant principal are administration of attendance, 
discipline, office management, maintenance of records, 
and reports, but many assistant principals are respon- 
sible for extracurricular activities, guidance, and some 
supervision (5, 31, 33, 50, 67, 86, 90). The dean of 
girls is usually responsible for the direction of social 
affairs, guidance, supervision of extracurricular activ- 
ities, discipline, and attendance (28, 31, 33, 49, 50, 
67, 84). 

The counselor is rarely found in schools enrolling 
less than 1000 pupils and in only about one third of 
the schools enrolling more than 1000 pupils. His 
duties are concerned with guidance, but in a consider- 
able proportion of cases he is also responsible for dis- 
cipline and the direction of social functions (21, 28, 31, 
33, 44, 49, 50, 67, 84). The dean of boys appears in 
about 50 per cent of the schools enrolling over 1000 
pupils but is relatively infrequent in smaller schools. 
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He is typically a part-time official. His duties are 
concerned with guidance, social conduct, attendance, 
extracurricular activities, and discipline related to 
boys (33, 49, 67, 73). The director of extracurricular 
activities is found in about 15 per cent of the schools 
enrolling over 1000 pupils and is rarely found in 
smaller schools. He is normally a part-time official 
whose duties are indicated by his title (21, 50, 67, 89). 

Other staff members performing administrative 
duties pertaining to aspects of the secondary school 
are the librarian and the department head. About 86 
per cent of the schools report a librarian, 58 per cent 
of whom are full-time librarians. The full-time librar- 
jan is found chiefly in schools in city systems, nearly 
75 per cent of which report such an officer whereas 
about 75 per cent of the small-town and rural systems 
have a part-time librarian (3, 12). 

The department head is found in some schools of 
all sizes, but appears most frequently in large schools, 
about 75 per cent having this type of organization. 
The department head is primarily a teacher who is re- 
leased from one or more classes to provide time for 
his duties as head. These include administrative mat- 
ters relating to the department, such as preparation of 
the budget, maintenance of inventories, selection of 
educational supplies and equipment, participation in 
the selection, retention, and promotion of teachers, and 
responsibility for supervision of instruction (2, 31, 35, 
46, 50). 

The most significant finding concerning the internal 
organization of the secondary school is that there is a 
trend toward providing subordinate officials to per- 
form certain duties or functions, but there is great 
diversity in practice. No one of these officers is found 
in all schools of the same size, schools differ greatly 
in the number of officers and in the duties assigned to 
them, and there is a lack of differentiation and much 
overlapping in the duties performed. The evidence 
indicates that the school is attempting to develop a 
desirable type of organization, but clear-cut patterns 
have not yet evolved. 

The majority of authorities seem to believe that the 
secondary school should develop a sound program of 
internal organization, but some authorities have criti- 
cized the present trend toward assigning certain func- 
tions to specialists upon the ground that this practice 
removes from the teachers functions which they should 
perform and that returning these functions to the 
teachers would strengthen the school (36, 37). The 
development of an internal organization by delegating 
authority to subordinate officers has also been chal- 
lenged as autocratic in nature and as preventing an 
appropriate participation by the teachers in the de- 
termination of policies and in the management of the 
school which would be in barmony with the basic 
principles of American democracy (13, 16, 42, 47, 59, 
70). This concept has been widely discussed and 
generally approved in principle, but research upon the 
basic issues is scanty. The general conclusions SEE 
to be that the personnel affected should participate in 
determining policies and practices, but that their execu- 
tion should be placed in the hands of one person. 
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About 95 per cent of the teachers belicve they should 
participate in administration and considerable propor- 
tions indicate that provisions for such practice have 
been made in the schools in which they are employed. 
The use of democratic practices in administration 
seems to improve teacher morale and to result in more 
effective educational practice (27, 47, 50, 70, 75, 77, 
91, 92). 

ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHER PERSONNEL. The 
principal tends to exercise cooperative responsibility 
with the superintendent for the selection of teachers. 
In communities ranging from 2500 to 100,000 in popu- 
lation approximately one fifth of the principals report 
they have no part in the selection of teachers. In 
cities over 100,000 in population this proportion in- 
creases to about one third. The nature of respon- 
sibility the principal exercises likewise varies with the 
size of the community and the school. In smaller 
cities about three fifths to one half of the principals 
advise or confer with the superintendent and one 
seventh to one fourth nominate or recommend 
teachers. In cities over 100,000 in population about 
one third of the principals perform each of these two 
functions. Principals also have the responsibility of 
making recommendations to the superintendent con- 
cerning the retention and motion of teachers and, 
in those systems which have no salary scale, concern- 
ing salary adjustments. The proportions performing 
these duties increase with increase in size of the school 
(15, 31, 50). 

The responsibility for the assignment to the teachers 
of the duties they are to perform and hence for the 
teaching load rests on the principal (17, 18, 21, 31, 40, 
50, 72). The teaching load is a complex of many 
factors, chief among which are the number of classes 
assigned a teacher, the number of pupils per class and 
the total number, the combination of subjects to be 
taught and the teacher's preparation for them, the 
number of duplicate class sections, the number and 
type of extraclass duties and the teacher's preparation 
for them, and the number and nature of the interrup- 
tions of class work. The load of large numbers of 
teachers is unreasonably heavy because of the failure 
to administer the teaching assignment properly (see 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—V. STAFF). An unreason- 
ably heavy load is an injustice both to the teacher and 
to the pupils to be taught. চু 

Principles and procedures for making assignments 
and adjusting loads have been fairly well determined. 
The basic step is the adoption by the school of a defi- 
nite policy concerning teachers’ assignments and of a 
program for its realization. The combinations of sub- 
jects assigned teachers should be those which are in 
related fields, which studies show occur most fre- 
quently, and for which teachers have appropriate 
preparation. Assignments should be limited to sub- 
jects in not more than two teaching fields. The num- 

d of pupils should not be excessive. 


ber of classes an e 
The North Central Association has suggested a maxi- 


i i erage 
mum of 5 classes and, in academic areas, an av 
of not more than 30 pupils per class or a total of 150 


pupils per day (65). Extraclass responsibilities should 


a particular vocation. Variables are fields of learning 
which pupils may clect to satisfy their special interests 
Or objectives. 


Four general types of curriculum organization have 
been developed. The single curriculum consists of a 
group of courses which are taken 


Young pupils to select a curriculum appro- 
priate to their interests and abilities, this form of or- 
Banization is rarely found at present. 

A third type of organization is the constants and 


the fundamental needs for living in American society 
and the variables permit selection of courses jin accord- 


Organiza 
The fourth form of organization is the combination 
type which is composed of two or more curriculums, 
cach designed to meet certain objectives but consisting 
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incident to transfer {rom one curriculums to Eauorhar 
These difficulties bave led schools having ibe combi. 
toa organization to develop the gener! curt EG st 
onc of the combination curriculums, to whxh puss 
may usually transfer without loss of credit. The Es 
eral curriculum is found in at least three fourths of the 
schools having the combination Organization, amd wane 
evidence suggests that nearly SO per cent of the boys 
but umaller ions of the girls are enrolled at 
(9, 17, 18, 50, $3). 

The trend in the organization of the curriculum in 
the junior high school is toward a conuderable num. 
ber of constants, with variables for exploration and 
Bukdance increasing somewhat in number in the later 
years. Vocational and collegce-preparatory subjects 
tend to be discontinued or postponed until the ninth 
Brade. Definite trends are observed toward correha- 
tion or fusion of subjects and the development of in- 
tegrated courses. The time allotted to different wh. 
jects varies, but there is a definite trend toward a 
longer period (17, 23, 30, 38, 39, 50, $8, 88). The 
Organization in the senior high school tends to pro- 
vide for fewer constants and more variables from grade 
to grade. Although exact data are lacking, many high 
schools have developed correlated or fused subjects 
and integrated courses and there is a tendency toward 
the development of core curriculums. See Ssc ONDARY 
EDUCATION—IV. CURRICULUM. 

The typical time allotment in the senior high school 
is § periods per week per subject, but some special 
fields, such as music and physical education, are lim- 
ited to 2 or 3 periods per week. There is a distinct 
trend toward the adoption of the longer period (17, 18, 
20, 26, 43, 50, 83, 56, 78). 

Adjusting the curriculum to meet individual differ 
ences is primarily a problem of methodology (sce IN- 
DIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; METHODS OF TEACHING), but 
certain administrative procedures may be noted. The 
types of curriculum organization just described provide 
for individual differences. A very common adminis- 
trative device is to vary the pupil load, reducing it for 
slow or failing pupils and adding a course for pupils 
of high ability and achievement. The standard of the 
North Central Association permits the latter procedure 
only for pupils ranking in the upper 25 per cent of 
their classes in ability (65). The formation of special 
classes of various types for slow or failing pupils is 
quite common, but special provision for gifted পম 
i Homogeneous grouping in all or part 
classes is used by a considerable proportion of schools. 
It is far more prevalent in large than in small schools, 
in junior high schools than in senior high schools, and 
in reorganized than conventional schools (1, 17, 18, 
40, 50). 

The school schedule is an administrative device by 
which pupils are assigned to the teachers who are to 
teach the subjects in the curriculum they are to study. 


assigned to a subordinate administrative officer, usually 
the assistant principal. In about 90 per cent of the 
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whoo: » rclninary regntration of the pupils h bald 
bn De tp E pr ccodng the Khool year. The dats 


tained (‘om thes regntration are tabulstod to ohm 
forma for making the wchedale whxh h com 

4 before chool opens in the fall. The “mouaks 
metho!” ©! wchedule making is ued in about 75 per 
geet of the «hooks of all sizes, the “block method” ls 
sppeotimaicly 20 per cent, and a combination of thew 
tuo methods in the remainder. In mou chooks the 
pont 2 signed to their clastes during the wmeaner 
22d the number assigned to cach class tabulated to pro- 


wide d2!:2 for equalizing classes in the opening days of 


the new school year. Various methods by which coe- 
fits between classes to which the pupils are amigned 
may te avoided or minimized have been dexcribed, but 
m0 data arc available concerning the frequency of thelr 
Ute. It is probable that the conflkt chart hs the best 


known of these methods (8, 17, 18, 30, 38, 40, 50, $1, 
88, 66, 88). 

ADMINISTRATION OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITINA. 
The number and variety of extracurricular activities 
has kept pace with the increase in the number and en- 
roliment of secondary schools and with their recogni 
ton by cducators as having educational value (29, 46, 
48, 50, £4, 69, 89). Except in the small schools the 
principal is uniformly recognized as being responsible 
for the organization and administration of the extras 
curricular program. The principles for administration 
are based on the belief that the program should be 
planned s0 as to assure its fullest contribution to the 
educational aims of the school and to include provi 
sions for cach activity to be under the guidance ofa 
competent and sympathetic member of the stafl; for 
all pupils to have the fullest opportunity for partkipa- 
tion in the program; for recognition of lar 
activities in the school schedule; for participation in 
cach activity to be based on democratic principles; for 
limiting the expense incident to participation; and for 
protecting and accounting for funds (11, 17, 24, 30, 48, 
50, 65, 87). 

In more than 75 per cent of the senior high schools 
participation upon a voluntary basis, but three 
fourths of the junior high schools require participation. 
Junior high schools usually provide for an activities 
period in the school schedule, and a growing propor- 
tion of senior high schools follow this practice for 
nonathletic activities. In all schools the most common 
practice is to provide a schedule for the meetings of 
activities. A majority of schools provide some 
tion upon participation in activities, the most common 
methods being administrative regulation, scholastic 
marks, schedule arrangement, the use of 2 point sys- 
tem, and individual adjustment. There is a definite 
tendency at present not to restrict participation by 
arbitrary controls (89). Schools quite universally pro- 
vide means to stimulate participation in activities, the 
most common being assembly programs, homeroom 
and other guidance activities, and various types of 
© planned publicity. Some schools encourage participa- 
© tion by offering credit toward graduation (17, 18, 34, 
40, 45, 50, 69, 89). 

Sponsors of activities are usually designated by the 
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school treasurer. In a little less than half the schools 
the principal acts as treasurer, but in the majority he 
delegates this function to a staff member. The treas- 
urer is bonded in two thirds of the large schools, but 
about 80 per cent of the small and medium-sized 
schools do not follow this practice. Less than half 
the schools issue receipts for funds deposited, a little 
more than half require vouchers for expenditures, but 
both these practices are followed by the majority of 
large schools. Bills are paid by check in more than 
60 per cent of all schools. Annual audits are made 
in the majority of schools, but in only a very small pro- 
portion is the audit made by an outside agency (69, 79, 
89). See EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE. The major respon- 
sibility for the organization and administration of the 
guidance program and for the coordination of the 
activities of guidance officers is centered in the princi- 
pal. In schools of all sizes he performs such guidance 
functions as educational, vocational, and personal 
counseling, but his personal activity in these functions 
diminishes with increase in the size of the school until 

in larger schools he tends fo act only as the head and 
coordinator of the guidance program (28, 32, 33, 49, 
52, 68). 

The homeroom under a homeroom teacher is the 
basis of the organization for guidance in the large 
majority of schools. There is much diversity of or- 
ganization in practice, especially as schools increase 
in size, due to the presence of one or more officers who 
perform guidance duties, such as the assistant principal, 
dean of girls, counselor, director of guidance, the guid- 
ance committee, and the dean of boys. The fact that 
educational, vocational, and personal guidance is per- 
formed by the principal, the homeroom adviser, and 
Various other officers of the school indicates that there 
is a lack of differentiation and much Overlapping in 
their activities and that a clear pattern for the Organiza- 
tion of guidance has not developed. Where a coun- 
selor or other officer having Special preparation for 
guidance is found, there is a definite trend toward 
assigning to him the function of in-service education 
of the staff in guidance. He also tends to be assigned 
the responsibility for case studies and for counseling in 
special types of problems (28, 33, 44, 49, 52, 68, 84). 

‘The general practice in the administration of the 
homeroom is to assign this duty to 75 per cent or more 
of the staff and to provide time for homeroom activ- 
ities in the school schedule. The amount of time for 
the homeroom varies greatly, the most common length 
for guidance activities being between 30 and 40 min- 
utes. Pupils are usually assigned to the homeroom on 
some random basis, te a small proportion of 
schools use intelligence, sex, or some other criterion 
Which tends to select the group. In addition to their 
guidance functions, about 60 per cent of the home- 
TOOM advisers are responsible for administrative duties, 
Such as attendance and certain types of discipline. 
About half of them maintain the cumulative records 
necessary for guidance (28, 30, 32, 33, 40, 44, 49, 50, 
52, 68, 84). See PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. 

ADMINISTERING SCHOOL CONTROL. The statutes of 
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states and the regulations of school boards Place upon 
the principal and the teachers the legal authority and 
responsibility for maintaining order in the school. 
Most statutes extend this authority and responsibility 
to include control of pupils’ behavior to and from 
school (63). The nature of the administrative pro- 
gram for maintaining order depends Upon the educa- 
tional philosophy of the principal and the staff con- 
cerning the objectives of discipline. (See Pui. PER- 
SONNEL WORK—IX. DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURES.) 
Schools which follow the old concept that control is to 
be maintained by authority attempt to maintain order 
by rules and regulations governing pupils’ behavior and 
impose penalties for violations of these rules. The 
penalties most commonly imposed include detention 
after school, withdrawal of privileges, reprimand, sus- 
pension, imposing special tasks, requiring an apology, 
lowering marks, expulsion, and Corporal punishment. 
This method of administering control is now regarded 
as educationally and psychologically unsound and is 
found only in old-fashioned schools in more primitive 
communities (17, 18, 25, 82). 

The modern concept of control recognizes the de- 
veloping psychology of adolescence and regards con- 
trol as a process of learning by which the pupil is 
guided in the development of self-control and the 
recognition of his responsibilities to the group conson- 
ant with good citizenship in a democratic society. The 
program for control emphasizes the importance of 
sound organization and administration of the school 
and careful planning to avoid situations which might 
Cause undesirable behavior. It attempts to provide 
means for developing friendly relations between pupils 
and teachers and high ideals and pride in the school on 
the part of the pupils. It recognizes the need for pro- 
viding opportunity through which pupils may accept 
increasing responsibility for directing their own be- 
havior and participating in school control. When un- 
desirable behavior does occur, the practice is to study 
the pupil and his background and to attempt to remedy 
the conditions which led to misbehavior. Penalties 


, for misbehavior may be inflicted, but the present trend 


is to use means which will tend to stimulate desirable 
behavior and to use penalties as a means of punish- 
ment the pupil recognizes as just or as a last resort 
(17, 18, 25, 40, 50, 82). 

Classroom materials and activities are used to teach 
pupils concepts, attitudes, and habits of self-control 
and responsibility to the group (19), but the means 
most commonly used is to promote pupil participation 
in school control through a student council. A 
national sampling indicates that this organization is 
found in some form in about 80 per cent of the high 
schools (6). Student councils typically participate in 
determining policies and directing the activities of 
aspects of the school with which pupils are concerned, 
Such as extracurricular activities and finance, social 
affairs, corridor traffic, locker rooms, and school 
grounds. A small proportion of councils direct school 
assemblies and supervise study halls. The powers exer- 
Cised by the council are delegated by the principal, who 
retains the final power for approval of its acts. The 
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sponsor is typically appointed by the principal. The 
student members are elected by the pupils and repre- 
sent either homerooms or classes. A considerable 
proportion of student councils possess the power to 
interview pupils who misbehave, but they rarely have 
any power to impose penalties. Principals agree in 
large proportions that administering school control 
through a student council does not lessen their work, 
but they 2ls0 agree that its educational values justify 
this procedure (6, 7, 17, 18, 40, 50, 61, 76, 82, 83). 

ADMINISTERING THE OFFICE. The principal's office 
is responsible for all records in the school relating to 
child accounting. These include data concerning ad- 
mission, census, attendance, educational achievement 
and progress, and graduation or elimination. These 
data are recorded on permanent record forms. The 
office is also responsible for pupils’ registration cards, 
data for making the school schedule, pupils’ program 
cards, and other temporary records. In addition, the 
office makes reports to the home concerning absence, 
achievement, and other matters of importance to 
parents. It prepares transcripts of credits for pupils 
going to other schools or to college and writes recom- 
mendations to employers or other persons for pupils. 
It prepares reports for the superintendent's office on all 
aspects of child accounting and such other matters as 
the superintendent requests. 

Records or reports concerning teachers for which 
the office is responsible are attendance, salary sched- 
ules, assignments, load, recommendations concerning 
teachers, and qualifications. The office is also respon- 
sible for inventories of supplies and equipment, and 
for collecting and accounting for any fees collected 
from pupils or for special funds, such as collections 
for the Red Cross. It also makes requisitions for all 
supplies and equipment and is responsible for records 
concerning their receipt. In addition, a large propor- 
tion of principals prepare annual reports to the super- 
intendent concerning the activities of the school 
(1, 60). 

The number of these clerical duties performed by 
the principal's office varies with the size of the school, 
but the major part are performed in schools having 
over 500 pupils. The clerical assistance available to 
the principal for the performance of these office duties 
varies from none in the smaller schools to 8 median 
of 3 clerks in schools enrolling 1500 or more pupils 
(21, 50, 67). Since the clerical load in the vast major- 
ity of schools is too heavy to be performed by the 
number of clerks available, much is performed by the 
principal or is delegated to teachers. The educational 
and economic waste resulting from this practice seems 
Obvious (17, 18, 40, 50). 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
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SEX DIFFERENCES. Until about 1900 either (a) 
boys and girls were assumed to be alike insofar as their 
education was concerned and “the child in school" was 
thought of as relatively sexless, or (b) the presence of 
large and important sex differences was stressed, with 
segregation of the sexes in school a natural result and 
higher education a masculine prerogative. (See EDU- 
CATION OF WOMEN.) Researches made before 1900 
were with one or two exceptions casual, generally un- 
critical comparisons of small and often ill-selected and 
unequal! groups. In 1903 Thompson (see 54) made 
the first adequate experimental study. This was fol- 
lowed during the next decade and a half by a number 
of other critical researches which have been reviewed 
by Woolley (55) and Hollingworth (17, 18). The work 
done since 1915 has been reviewed by Allen (1, 2, 3), 
Wellman (53), Miles (31), and in considerable detail 
by Terman (49). In the latter part of the recent period 
the concepts of motivation and of total personality 
organization and function have been increasingly em- 
phasized by Goodenough (14), Miles (31), and Allport 
(4), and in a review by Johnson and Terman (21). Re- 
cent research has also been significantly concerned 
with the role of cultural patterns in the development of 
sex differences in behavior, interests, and general per- 
sonality traits (30, 42). 

The objectives of contemporary research in sex dif- 
ferences are: (a) further detailed measurements of 
performances, interests, and achievements; (b) ap- 
praisal of traits, abilities, and motivation by means of 
improved experimental and statistical methods; (c) 
evaluation of constitutional and cultural elements in 
the patterns of individual sex differences by methods 
that combine clinical and personality study techniques 
with the experimental and statistical. 

A fourth objective for study emerges from the results 
now available, viz. the problem of educational and 
social values involved in the training of boys and girls 
to be men and women. Are the differences and like- 
nesses found in contemporary culture the most desir- 
able for individual personality development and social 
progress? This philosophical consideration of sex- 
difference study depends upon but is not a part of the 
scientific synthesis presented in these paragraphs. 

The research relating to Sex differences may be 
summarized under three heads: (a) physical aspects 
including structure, rate, and character of development; 
height, weight, build, strength, and motor and sensory 
capacity and trainability, metabolism and organic func- 
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tions; endocrine activity; and physiological aspects of 
emotion; (b) social aspects including social sex devel- 
opment, interests, attitudes, pursuits; sel{- and social 
adjustments and relationships; social emotional expres- 
sion; (c) intellectual aspects including intelligence, the 
variability of intelligence, special capacities, and skills; 
learning and educational progress; occupational and 
vocational accomplishment. This threefold composite 
of findings becomes meaningful when viewed not only 
in its separate details but also as an interdependent, 
interrelated whole. 

Studies of sex differences depend for their validity 
on comparisons of homogeneous and representative 
groups whose heredity and environment have been 
equated. It is obvious that an inescapable difficulty is 
presented in all research in this field by two facts: (a) 
the heredity of males and females is not biologically 
equal, for in one case maleness results, in the other 
femaleness; (b) the environment of the sexes from 
birth onward is essentially dissimilar. Boys are 
brought up in the male tradition of their culture, girls 
in the female tradition; the education and the experi- 
ence of the sexes are unavoidably diverse. Whenever, 
therefore, we attempt evaluation of a personality trait 
with a view to discovering sex differences, we are 
actually measuring a product of elements themselves 
diverse in both biological and cultural terms. The 
problem of sex-difference study is vastly complex on 
this account, and every result needs to be scrutinized 
in the light of these considerations before valid inter- 
pretations can be made. 

Physical aspects. Biological research shows that the 
sexes differ with respect to their initial chromosomal 
constitution and, consequently, in anatomical and 
physiological development. In human beings an essen- 
tial dichotomy is therefore present in respect to physi- 
cal constitution. Unlikeness in the organs of sex fully 
differentiates the two types at birth; the dissimilarity 
is increased markedly at adolescence and reaches the 
mature contrast of structure and function in adult- 
hood. Other bodily organs and traits show very Slight 
differences at birth, but after a more or less gradual 
process of development they reach the maximum of 
divergence, chiefly a matter of size and strength, in 
young adulthood. For education, and especially co- 
education, sex differences in the rate as well as the 
character of development are important. 

Females, as a group, reach maturity first, after an 
earlier adolescent acceleration in the maturation proc- 
ess. Girls, on the average, reach the puberal period 
from 12 to 18 months earlier than boys; and the devel- 
opment of their adolescent traits of physique is cor- 
respondingly accelerated. Differences in height, 
weight, build, and strength which are slight in infancy 
become significantly large at pubescence. After rapid 
adolescent increase they culminate in the typical con- 
trasts of maturity. At birth the average weight of 
males exceeds that of females by about 5 per cent. 
This superiority is maintained until about the age of 
11 years, when it begins to decrease; and by approxi- 
mately 14 years of age the direction of differences has 
been reversed, so that the average for boys is about 
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5 per cent lower than that of girls. By the age of 16 
boys, as a group, regain their former advantage in 
weight; and by age 20 the average weight superiority 
Of men is about 20 per cent. In respect to body 
length, average sex differences are negligible until 
about age 15, boys as a Eroup being superior (by 2 
Per cent) to age 11, while girls as a group are taller to 
age 14 to 15 by the same per cent. After 15, increase 
in height of girls slows down, reaching the maximum 
at about 17, whereas boys grow fairly rapidly to 17 or 
18 and continue to add some height until the early 
20's, ultimately Teaching an average adult Superiority 
Of 3 or 4 inches (44). According as they are primarily 
Physiological or anatomical, the constitutional traits 
Of sex are subject to a certain amount of modification 
in terms of health and nutritio . But such changes do 
not alter the fundamental sex Contrast in respect to 
Dhysique. 

The male type tends from adolescence and especially 
in maturity to be larger and stronger in body build, 
the female rounder and more graceful. Heart, lungs, 
and other organs correlate with total body size. This 
is true in general of brain Size also, but brain and 
nervous system structure, like other nonsex-differen- 
tiated parts of the Organism, although they show wide 
individual differences Present no identifiable sex dif- 
ferences; nor are they indicative of sex differences in 
general or special mental abilities. 

In skeletal development (degree of maturation, not 
Size) girls are accelerated over boys throughout the 
period of growth. At age 6 girls are about a year ad- 
Vanced and at age 13 about two Years. In girls, denti- 
tion is also more Tapid, but acceleration is less than in 
skeletal development. 

Muscular strength is correlated with bodily pro- 
portions and build. In infancy the sex differences are 
negligible; in childhood they offer no problem for 
education. In the Upper school grades they may begin 
to require diverse consideration. In high school and 
in college heavy physical work and competitive play 
involving exertion and endurance do not generally per- 
mit of mixed participation. Sports tend to become 
diverse for the sexes during adolescence, but interest- 
ing experiments have been tried Successfully in social, 


boys is about 50 Per cent. Tests of strength of back 
and of legs show much the Same difference. 

Sensory capacities, based as they are on structures 
insignificantly different for the Sexes, afford no essen- 
tial contrasts except in the unusual case of a sex- 
linked trait, such as color blindness (7 per cent in 
males, less than .5 Per cent in females). In older chil- 
dren and adults, defective perception of high frequency 
tones is more common in males. 

Trainability is found to be equal in motor and 
Sensory performance except where male strength and 
endurance are primary factors. The national and inter- 
national sports records demonstrate the relatively 
Sreater superiority of men in the events in which large- 


muscle development and Power are a chief clement. 
However, in many factory and Shopwork types re- 
quiring only moderate exertion and in many avoca- 
tional manual pursuits the sexes are equally capable 
When equally trained. This fact was w idely demon- 
strated during World War I, when Women, as well as 
men, qualified in a great Variety of industrial Occupa- 
tions and in many specialized occupations within the 
armed forces. 

Organic, metabolic, and especially endocrine sex 
differences develop Bradually in childhood, rapidly in 
adolescence. In the Structure and functions of the 
primary sex Organs these are qualitative as well as 
quantitative. Secondary physical sex traits other than 
Size and build, including hair distribution and type, 
amount of body fat, and voice pitch and quality, afford 
differences of increasing significance in the mutual 
interest and regard of the sexes for each other. They 
are also significant in the individual’s social adjustment 
generally and in the individual's concept of the self. 
The individual’s social development and concept of self 
may, in turn, affect his entire attitude toward his 
fellow-pupils, teachers, and course of study he is re- 
quired to follow. 

Contrasts in the function of the nervous system have 
been Popularly supposed to exist, but they are difficult 
to measure or evaluate. Deviation or defect in organ- 
ized brain and body function as exemplified in left- 
handedness and Sstammering appears to be somewhat 
more common in boys than in girls. Emotional ex- 
pression through the Sympathetic nervous system is 
probably somewhat more labile in girls and women 
than in boys and men. 

Insofar as emotionality may depend upon glandular 
Structure and activity, some investigators believe sex 
differences are present even in very young children, 
and especially during adolescence and in adulthood. 
They cite, for example, the greater frequency of 
glandular imbalance in females, the greater frequency 
of types of mental disturbances associated with fluc- 
tuations of body functions: mania, depression, and 
involutional disorders. In homeostatic mechanisms 
there is less fluctuation in males than in females: e.9. 
body temperature, basal metabolism, acid-base balance 
Of the blood, and level of blood sugar (6, 33, 43). 
From such differences Some investigators conclude 
that there are sex differences in what some have called 
“mental homeostasis,” men being, presumably, more 
stable, Iess sensitive to external influences, less easily 
Unbalanced. At best, this can be but a tentative hypo- 
thesis which remains to be demonstrated. This hypo- 
thesis ignores the fact that women’s status in society 
may be responsible in part for the differences in 
“mental homeostasis”; indeed, in view of the growing 
body of evidence on Psychosomatic problems and 
manifestations, it is Probable that some of the phy- 
Siological differences mentioned above are due in part 
to psychological forces affecting women more than 
men. 

The numerous studies of sex differences in regard 
to nervous habits (tics, thumb-sucking, nail-biting, 
enuresis, etc.) show, on the Whole, a somewhat higher 
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frequency for girls than for boys. But the conditions 
under which these data have been derived are such as 
not to warrant any conclusion regarding their innate- 
ness. Studies of fear responses also show somewhat 
greater frequencies among girls than among boys. 
Emotionality, as measured by personality inventories, 
is found to a somewhat greater degree in females. But 
in Obtaining data regarding fears, emotionality, and the 
like, we cannot be sure that the obtained results are 
valid; for we have no assurance that boys are as will- 
ing to report fear experiences, nor that males and 
females are equally willing to admit their emotional 
reactions. There is certainly nothing in the evidence 
to warrant dealing with a given child or adolescent or 
adult on the basis of sex membership. The individual 
in a certain environment, regardless of sex, is the unit 
of concern to the educator. 

For more detailed studies of physical bases of sex 
differences see Miles (31), Johnson and Terman (21), 
and Shuttleworth (44). Physical growth differences of 
school children are presented by Lincoln (26). 

Social development. The principal distinction be- 
tween the sexes with respect to social development is 
closely related to mutual awareness of the physical sex 
dichotomy with its psychological and social manifesta- 
tions. Boys early think themselves as boys and be- 
lieve that girls are different. They ally themselves with 
other boys, identify themselves with their own fathers 
and tend to imitate them. Similarly girls early become 
aware of their character as girls and of the difference 
of boys from themselves. They associate with girls, 
identify themselves with their own mothers, and look 
forward to their own similar womanhood. Society 
from early childhood fosters these attitudes, and dress 
and coiffure tend also to keep their mutual recognition 
and contrast clear and prominent. 

Objective interests of all kinds are colored by sex 
awareness and by intentional and unintentional cul- 
tural influences, themselves rooted in adult patterns of 
sex-difference fact and tradition. In childhood sex 
differences in interest, in part imitative, appear early. 
They are present in the nursery school, but there is 
wide overlapping at this time, and mutual enjoyment of 
many of the same objects and activities is present, as 
fortunately also in later life. The interest differences 
increase regularly, to become significantly divergent in 
the prepubescent period. 

Boys prefer active, vigorous plays and games, games 
involving muscular dexterity and skill, sports involving 
competition, and organized team play. Girls are 
more conservative in their recreation; they are more 
likely to engage in sedentary activities and pursuits in- 
volving restricted range of action. It must be noted 
that both sexes regularly engage in most of the same 
games and in many of them with equal frequency. In 
adolescence this may involve different versions of the 
Same game, as in basketball, or different standards of 
effort, as in tennis (mixed doubles). 

With respect to general interests girls more often 
than boys are concerned with domestic things or hap- 
penings, kindly or sympathetic activities, dress, and 
personal adornment. Girls furthermore display greater 
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interest in art, literature, and music, in personal and 
social welfare, and in human relationships. Boys more 
often than girls care for natural scientific phenomena, 
machinery, out-of-door pursuits, excitement and ad- 
venture, and political, business, and commercial inter- 
ests. Each sex expresses most interest in the pursuits 
characteristic of its members and in the characters of 
its Own sex idealized. The occupational interests fol- 
low appropriate trends in terms of probable later occu- 
pational types. Both boys and girls are, however, 
inclined to prefer the economically and socially 
“better” occupations. The differences in interests 
enumerated in this paragraph are culturally deter- 
mined. 

Interest contrasts persist until maturity while under- 
going characteristic changes of pattern with age. They 
continue also in adulthood, with the typical modifica- 
tions which age and social custom bring. The statis- 
tics for employment show the occupations favored by 
each sex. Statistics in Who's Who in America reveal 
the contrasts in ficlds of achievement of distinguished 
men and women. Other factors than interest obviously 
enter here, but the influence of differential interest, 
present and cultivated from childhood, is no doubt 
joined with tradition, in practice, energy, and oppor- 
tunity to determine the fields of economic endeavor 
of mature men and women. The sex differences in 
interests and activities are reflected also in differences 
found in respect to preferred types of books, maga- 
zines, moving pictures, and school subjects. 

In subjective attitudes slight early differences in- 
crease gradually during adolescence and continue with 
typical age and cultural alteration throughout ma- 
turity. Girls and women are found to be more expres- 
sive of active sympathy, more concerned in their near 
relationships, and more affected by school, home, and 
social vexations and less by business or extradomestic 
troubles; they express their emotions more strongly, 
including fear, disgust, and pity; they are more fasti- 
dious and esthetically sensitive, severer moralists, and 
yet more inclined to admit weaknesses in their own 
emotional control and physique. Boys and men are 
characterized by greater self-assertion and aggressive- 
ness, more hardihood and fearlessness, and more 
roughness of language, manners, and sentiments. 
These attitude differences tend to be excessive during 
adolescence, but at no age at which they can be 
measured do they fail to appear significantly divergent 
in homogeneous American groups. L 

Maleness and femaleness constitute j two circular 
psychological systems. The kinds of things boys and 
girls do, the time actually devoted day by day or week 
by week to activities of bs 4.০ দ্যা 
Employment, occupation, and preoccu! ন 
repslenlae differences directly; they also চা to - 
tensify interest in activities associated with the favo 
ones, thus contributing to further divergence. People 
think about the things in which they have been en- 
gaged most recently, most often, or most importantly, 
and their varying pursuits contribute to widening 
trends in attitudes and habits, thus determining subse- 
quent interest and occupational contrasts. 
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Self- and social adjustments and relationships show 
sex differences when popularly observed or when meas- 
ured by standard self- or other appraisal techniques. 
Personality inventories show a higher degree of sen- 
sitiveness, subjectivity, and introversion in the self- 
reported adjustments of girls and women than in those 
of boys and men. The measured differences increase 
from childhood through adolescence, and they persist 
throughout maturity. Social-emotional expression re- 
flects the culture in which it develops and embodies 
the urges and needs of the psychophysiological organ- 
ism. In it the contributions of nature and nurture 
form a complex product, and the contrasted masculine 
and feminine patterns are interwoven from the various 
constitutional materials developed through environ- 
mental influences and life experiences. Characteristic 
sex differences appear when the influence of these 
Various social factors is measured in terms of psycho- 
Physiological responses or of specific social-behavior 
patterns. It is difficult, however, to correlate Objective 
self-ratings of the sexes themselves. Masculine and 
feminine self- and social standards are involved. Thus 
it seems to be permissible for women to admit more 
emotional and physical sensitiveness and frailty than 
for men and more subjective reactions to unfavorable 
experience. 

Research in the social aspects has been summarized 
to 1935 by Miles (31). The largest single investigation 
in the field is that of Terman and Miles (51) based on 
the responses of some 6000 individuals from pre- 
adolescence to old age including representative, aver- 
age, and special groups of both sexes. Other investiga- 
tions, as, for example, those of Symonds (48) and of 
Lehman and Witty (24), present results for special 
topics with corroborative findings. For a detailed 
study of differences in vocational interests of men and 
Women, see Strong (47). For a detailed report of 
differences in interests, see Terman (49). 

It must be emphasized that the sex differences men- 
tioned above refer to group trends or group averages 
Masculine or feminine traits are not all-or-none in 
Character. Considerable variation is found within 
each sex-group with respect to any trait or aspect; and 
there is significant overlapping between the two Sex- 
groups in respect to the amount or degree to which 
any trait is found. 

Many studies have been made in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether there are significant sex differences in 
respect to certain personality traits which are of im- 
portance in our society. Aggressive and dominant 
behavior appears to be more common and more fre- 
quent in boys, whereas girls are more often found to 
be docile and conforming. Some writers attribute 
these differences in group trends in part to gonadal 
factors. Evidence for this interpretation is certainly 
inadequate and inconclusive. Furthermore, this view- 
point largely ignores the psychological factors which 
develop aggressiveness or docility in both men and 
Women, such as repression, frustration, rejection, over- 
protection, discrimination, and the like. The gonadal 
theory also fails to explain the very large differences 
between members of the same sex in regard to these 
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traits. The explanation, in general terms, would have 
to be that differences in degree of Bonadal activity 
account for intrasex béhavioral differences; but satis. 
factory evidence has not been offered in support of 
such an hypothesis. 

Studies of negativism, resistant behavior, suggesti- 
bility, and persistence have not shown any statistically 
Or psychologically significant sex differences. 

Sex differences in “‘sociality” (social desire and in- 
terest) have been noted from early childhood through 
early adulthood, although females, as a group, more 
often show introvertive tendencies. Manners, getting 
along with others, social interests, social recognition, 
and the like appear to be more highly valued by 
females than by males. These group differences are 
quite consistent, in general, with the social roles which 
males and females are expected to play in our society. 

Juvenile delinquency, long a matter of concern to 
educators among others, has been widely studied. 
Statistical reports show in the case of boys a higher 
percentage of offenses against property, and in the 
case of girls a higher percentage of sex offenses, al- 
though all types are represented in both groups. 

Intellectual development. Intelligence, which as 
recently as the nineteenth century was thought to be 
contrasting for the sexes, is now found to display no 
well-defined advantage of either sex (28, 31, 40). The 
earliest objective studies indicated that essential equality 
in score average and score range is found when the 
tests used are constructed and validated with equal 
consideration of the abilities of both sexes. The first 
comparison by Terman, with the 1916 Stanford-Binet 
Scale, standardized with a view to “fairness” to both, 
showed very slight differences favoring the girls at the 
Younger ages and the boys after age 13. Later studies 
with the same scale supported the indications of sex 
equality in intelligence (23). In the standardization of 
the 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale “fair- 
ness” to both sexes was a primary aim. The result is 
a test in which sex differences largely cancel out. Such 
differences as do occur when the test is used with large 
groups may well be attributed to unintentionally biased 
population sampling (50). That this is true of differ- 
ences reported from selected-population results based 
on the 1916 Stanford-Binet is indicated when the fac- 
tor of sampling inequality is eliminated, as in the 
Survey, in Scotland, in which a complete age cross 
section was measured. Under the unique conditions 
Of this study in which the entire group of 874 children 
Were measured by a single well-qualified examiner no 
appreciable sex difference was found in the final score 
averages (41). 

Performance (nonverbal) scales of intelligence give 
similar evidence. Differences in favor of one sex or 
the other tend to be slight. Careful study shows that 
they may generally be directly attributed either to an 
unintentional unfairness in the method of standard- 
ization or to unlooked-for inequalities in the popula- 
tion samples (23). 

Measurements of intelligence by standard group 
tests also give negligible or interconflicting results (24, 
31, 49). In data from tests of large groups of school 
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children, age by age, the National and Pressey tests 
slightly favor the girls; the Thorndike and the Spear- 
man tests, the boys. In single age comparisons the 
girls rate, as in individual tests, on the average slightly 
better at the younger ages; the boys, at the older. 

Inequalities in standardization and unequal popula- 
tion samplings are believed sufficient to account for 
these differences. The factor of sampling inequality 
was eliminated in two group-test surveys by including 
the entire population of the age measured. In the 
smaller study Otis tests were administered to all chil- 
dren (some 2500) between 9%2 and 132 years resident 
in the city of Bath (England). The larger survey in- 
cluded the entire 11-year-old population of Scotland 
(87,498 children) measured by means of specially 
standardized pictorial and verbal tests. In both, the 
boys’ average was slightly higher than the girls’, but 
neither difference is greater than its standard deviation 
and hence neither is statistically significant (41). 

As in childhood and adolescence, so also in early and 
later maturity, whenever large and representative 
homogeneous groups are compared, the sex differences 
in intelligence are equivocal or negligible (49). Results 
with the Army Alpha and the Otis higher intelligence 
tests show deviations favoring now one sex and now 
the other, the differences being chiefly attributable, in 
the view of the authors of the studies, to unintentionally 
defective selection in the population samples (23, 32). 
The factor of unequal test standardization may also be 
involved in these comparisons. 

Suggested by individual and group-test data, but so 
far neither statistically validated nor psychologically 
explained, is a possible sex difference in the variability 
Of intelligence-test scores (25, 29, 49). Several investi- 
gators have reported this phenomenon which, although 
it appears more readily attributable to secondary fac- 
tors of motivation or of test construction, seems to 
Some indicative of a true psychophysiological sex dif- 
ference plausibly related to the characteristic contrast 
in distinguished adult performance. The most recent 
reviewers seem inclined to minimize the psychological 
Significance of the reported variability differences. Fur- 
ther study directed specifically to this problem should 
be made before the trend, if such it is, can be ade- 
quately interpreted. The causal factors are still 
Obscure, 

Although tests of intelligence equally standardized 
and fairly administered show sex equality, parts of in- 
telligence tests regularly show characteristic differences. 
in iy girls and women tend consistently to be superior 
লি hl) Les tasks; boys and men in the arithmetical 
a ন EL This contrast appears significantly 
টা ot ege Entrance Examination Board test results 
ES Ae in other studies. Girls early show 
Heh Jar Ne With speech than do boys, and they 
SRS Sie larger vocabularies. Beginning at 
this Gt boys excel in arithmetical reasoning, and 

The if ecomes accentuated with age (13, 40). 
cantly 59 ees scores of the sexes differ signifi- 
fi '  20ys and men tend more often to remember 
Acts relating to the aggressive, adventurous, and enter- 
Prisin; = Ks a + 

8, Outwardly directed activities of history, past 
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and present, also things physical and scientific. Girls 
and women recall more readily and correctly the sym- 
pathetic incidents, social and family relationships and 
welfare, domestic matters, and facts of interest in art 
and in literature, especially poetry and fiction (49, 51). 

School achievement scores show similar or related 
contrasts (40, 49). Boys are generally superior in arith- 
metic, nature study, science, history, and literature. 
Girls usually excel in oral and silent reading, language 
usage, spelling, and handwriting. In the lower grades 
girls surpass boys in tests requiring quickness in adap- 
tation rather than thoughtful reasoning. At the high- 
school level they continue to be superior in language 
and related subjects, and they also excel in art. The 
boys are superior in mechanics, mathematics, science, 
and again in history. At the college level differentiated 
facility apparently still favors the girls in arts and let- 
ters, the boys in mathematics and science. The interre- 
lation of social influence and differential experience is 
at work in these contrasts. Fundamental sex differ- 
ences have determined the division of labor in adults, 
and in realistic, and perhaps wise, consequence boys 
and girls are practiced from their earliest years in the 
prerequisites to their diverse adult careers (31, 47). 

In tests of preoccupational skills boys are superior in 
the mechanical and construction types. Girls excel in 
tasks like needle threading and garment assembly and 
in activities requiring rapid shifts in attention. Differ- 
ential experience with the type of material is important 
to the success of one sex over the other rather than 
the differential purpose of the finished article. There 
appear to be essentially three kinds of sex differences 
in tested skill. One is due to the strength-endurance 
contrast, as in violent competitive games or heavy 
manual labor; the second probably involves social- 
emotional orientation, as in taxicab driving where 
women have more but less serious and less costly 
accidents (52); the third is conditioned by the differ- 
ential interest-experience background, in consequence 
of which larger gains in skill occur for the less prac- 
ticed sex in the early stages of formal training (19, 37). 

Insofar as they have been reported, sex differences 
in the occupational skills of adults show the expected 
trends. Motivation tends to produce differential prac- 
tice. Each sex has casual as well as specific practice 
along the lines of its interests. When motivation is 
equal, the more practiced sex tends to be superior 
unless strength is the dominant factor, in which case 
the stronger excels the weaker sex. Experience can 
partially compensate for strength inequality. A sex 
difference in capacity or skill not attributable to the 
combined effects, in varying degrees, of motivation, 
experience, and adequate physical energy has not been 
demonstrated (12, 31). 

In learning, boys and girls of equal age, general in- 
telligence, and education show the same selective 
tendency as elsewhere. Memory may be slightly bet- 
ter in girls than in boys, as a correlate of their some- 
what more immediate adjustability. If there is really 
such a difference, it is small in comparison with the 
difference in favor of either sex when the material to 
be remembered is pleasant and interesting. Boys re- 
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member subject matter familiar and of interest to 
them, and, similarly, girls best retain and recall their 
special topics (40, 49). What these are is sufficiently 
clear from the foregoing discussion of interests, atti- 
tudes, and school achievement. 

In educational progress girls are generally ahead of 
boys from the lowest grades through high school (26, 
40). The trend is less conspicuous in college, but is 
noticeable in large junior coeducational institutions. 
The contributions of the girls’ relatively greater verbal 
comprehension, their conformity, passivity, and desire 
for approval, their limitation to academic study by ex- 
clusion from the more highly regarded extracurricular 
pursuits, and the lesser capacity of women teachers to 
appreciate boys’ more independent efforts may all be 
involved in this phenomenon as revealed in American 
public education (9). Contrast between the more docile 
conformity of the girls and the individualism of 
the boys conforms to expectation in terms of the physi- 
cal and social sex differences. From early childhood 
girls are protected, directed, and influenced in the di- 
rection of self-restraint and law-abiding conservatism. 
They have tended to develop by imitation and tradi- 
tion, even before having the physical experience, the 
traits of a smaller and weaker Sex. Boys are early 
urged to take initiative and responsibility, especially in 
situations requiring Pugnacity and bravery. They roam 
widely, experience Variedly, and early assume traits of 
Strength and dominance. Persons of either sex under- 
going these two types of training would (and do) show 
Just the contrast that is observed in the classroom be- 
havior and resulting school marks of boys and girls. 
Thus culture reinforces the constitutional contrasts. 

The selection of school subjects tends, as soon as 
Choice is permitted, to follow predictable lines of dif- 
ferentiation in terms of sex differences. The preferred 
Subjects are prevocational for each Sex or else follow 
the traditional verbal-mathematical and linguistic-scien- 
tific contrasts, reflecting the masculine and feminine 
cultural patterns. Individual teachers and schools may 
develop special trends and emphasize the desirability 
of more similarity in the choice of subjects by boys 
and girls, but the pupils tend to return to the typical 
paths when the special influences cease to operate. 

The findings regarding sex differences in Ssecondary- 
school achievement scores and marks have been sum- 
marized in mathematics (10, 40). They bring into clear 
relief the contrast between girls’ generally better marks 
and boys’ Senerally superior achievement in mathe- 
matical subjects. Studies similar to those reported 
measuring sex differences in various Subjects and care- 
ful brief summaries are needed for the upper grades, 
high schools, and junior colleges. 

The girls’ advantage in marks and honors has often 
been reported. Day's study (9) indicates serious edu- 
cational problems involved in (a) a probable sex dif- 
ference in the appeal of school subjects as taught and 
the challenge to do superior work and (b) a probable 
difference in the understanding and appreciation by 
teachers of pupils’ mental achievements, interests, and 
enthusiasms. An earlier report by Douglass and Olson 
(11) compared the marks of boys and girls under men 


teachers with those received under Women teachers 
and concluded among other things that “men are more 
effective in motivating boys, particularly boys who are 
inclined to be problem cases.” The need for more 
men teachers in high schools is an obvious conclusion; 
perhaps equally important, although not mentioned by 
these authors, is the training of women teachers in 
specific skills and methods for teaching boys. 

Using the subjective Opinions of 563 school chil- 
dren and of 67 superintendents on the relative effec- 
tiveness of men and women teachers and the examina- 
tion marks of pupils taught by women and of those 
taught by men, Herda (15) found only small differences 
except in examination success in geography and geom- 
etry, in which the pupils of the women teachers are 
probably definitely more successful than those of the 
men. Further study of the factors inolved in these 
problems is desirable. 

There is a characteristic division of labor in the 
adult community. Men carry on the physically more 
strenuous, mentally more stimulating, socially more 
directive, and administrative types of work. Women 
are assigned the more personally serviceable, more 
sedentary, more routinized and passive occupations. 
Men dig, build, harvest, manufacture. Women care 
for children, the sick, the unfortunate, and the old; 
they train youth. There is essential necessity and 
essential merit in both types of activity. Men through 
their occupations more often achieve distinguished 
leadership and fame. Women achieve the personal, 
maternal satisfactions that come through direct self- 
devotion. The wide sex contrast in adult occupational, 
professional, and creative achievement has sometimes 
been attributed to sex difference in Variability. Statis- 
tical studies have, however, failed to reveal evidence of 
consistent differences in Variability in traits carefully 
measured in large comparable groups (29). The sex 
difference in achievement is still insufficiently explained 
On this basis (31). 

Differences in occupational choice are largely attri- 
butable to the combined effects of (a) sex dissimilarity 
in physical strength and energy, (b) contrasting cul- 
tural traditions strongly represented in the mores, and 
(c) the divergence in Psychosocial habits, interests, 
and goals which have been gradually developed from 
childhood. It seems possible that a constitutional sex 
difference is present of which one demonstrable part is 
Psychophysical energy, another motivation. Education 
and greater opportunity for women have increased the 
frequency of their eminent accomplishment. The 
most favorable conditions for self- and social develop- 
ment appear to be those in which both sexes are con- 
cerned for and cooperate toward the better welfare 
and more adequate self-expression of each. 

Concluding statement. The study of sex differences 
has emerged from an age of prejudice and vague 
assumption through four decades of increasingly re- 
liable measurement and critical evaluation, including 
the statistical, into a period in which the pattern of 
existing similarities and differences has become fairly 
clear. Tt appears now on the basis of careful research 
that there are (a) no primary sex differences in aver- 
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age intelligence; (b) small differences in the expression 
of other mental traits (especially language function 
and mathematical function) as a result of differences in 
experience and practice; (c) significant differences in 
general interests, attitudes, pursuits, and occupations 
insofar as tradition favors division of labor on the basis 
of sex and insofar as physical energy requirements 
are little involved; (d) large differences amounting to 
actual contrast in the attitudes involving the sex con- 
sciousness of the individual directly and in the interests, 
occupations, and pursuits which have become culturally 
sex differentiated. Sex contrast is also striking in all 
activities where strength, energy, and emotional steadi- 
ness factors are largely involved. Among adults the 
contrast in eminent professional and vocational accom- 
plishment is accounted for only by inference. It may 
be associated with the apparently greater variability of 
the male sex in intelligence scores. Large sex dif- 
ferences in motivation, although they undoubtedly 
exist, are not yet adequately analyzed into their com- 
ponent elements. 

The recent and increasing emphasis upon psycho- 
logical research with projective techniques may be ex- 
pected to contribute significantly to answering the ques- 
tion of whether there exist more deeply rooted per- 
sonality differences than those revealed by the question- 
naire and inventory type of investigation, which has 
been widely employed to the present. These psycho- 
logical instruments—such as the Rorschach ink-blot 
test and the Murray Thematic Apperception Test— 
are devised to examine below the superficial aspects of 
behavior and personality. Beginnings have been made, 
but the results thus far obtained have not been defini- 
tive (16, 36, 38, 46). 

There are two important causes of sex difference: 
(a) the physical constitution and (b) social tradition. 
It should be kept in mind that the traditional cause has 
developed from the constitutional to become a cause 
in itself. Education can increase or decrease social 
sex differences and has considerable influence on the 
psychological elements; it cannot alter the physical 
dichotomy. Coeducation is justified by research results 
insofar as the purely intellectual factors are concerned, 
but the social and emotional merits of coeducation have 
not been adequately investigated experimentally. 
Equality of opportunity with recognition and mutual 
appreciation of diversity appears to afford a satisfactory 
basis for the broadly adequate personality develop- 
ment of both sexes. ‘The points at which effort toward 
increase and decrease are to be made depend on the 
sociological orientation, the goals of education. Fur- 
ther objective measurements and observations can 
contribute information of value for the orientation as 
well as for the scientific definition of the range, 
amount, and kind of sex differences existing in our 
present culture. 

FRANK S. FREEMAN 
CATHARINE C. MILES, 1941 Edition 
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“The Psychology of Sex.” 

SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDU- 
CATION. As a social institution, education has the 
function of helping transmit to the young of any 
Society the culture of that Society. In performing this 
function it builds upon and Supplements the work of 
other social institutions, such as the family and organ- 
ized religion. It is generally assumed that schools are 
highly efficient means of perpetuating the basic ideals, 
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behavior patterns, and mores which £0 to make up the 
culture. To determine the exact amount of the con- 
tribution thus made would be extremely difficult. 
Since known research methods are not adequate to 
provide quantitative measures, recourse must be had 
to qualitative estimates. In studies such as the Lynds’ 
classic Middletown (32), we get some appraisal of what 
schools are doing. 

However, schools are looked upon as means of 
changing and improving societies as well as perpetuat- 
ing them. When social problems are discussed, one 
solution frequently advocated is to use the schools in 
such a manner that the next generation will be able 
to cope more adequately with social difficulties, what- 
ever they may be, because the new generation is hoped 
thus to have developed “better” understandings and 
attitudes than the present crop of adults. it is with 
education’s effectiveness in social amelioration and 
change that most research has been concerned, the 
point with which the present article will deal at 
some length. 

The many pressures brought to bear on school 
boards and school administrators are testimony to 
the strong popular faith in the social effectiveness of 
schooling. What has educational research discovered 
as to the realism of that faith? How may schools be- 
come more effective? 

In searching for answers to these questions, research 
has tended to focus on five main queries: (a) To what 
extent can school experiences influence attitudes, mind- 
sets, points of view, and basic Personality structures, all 
presumed to be more lasting and pervasive in their 
effects than factual knowledge? (b) What conditions 
discernible in modern adult life can be traced to 
typical schooling? (c) What Socially consequential dif- 
ferences among individuals result from differences in 
their school experiences? (d) What differences among 
communities are correlated with differences in the 
amount or type of schools possessed by those com- 
munities? (e) To what degree are the men and women 
conducting schools concerned about social change? 

Can educational experiences affect attitudes and be- 
havior patterns? The first question to be answered is 
Whether schools are capable of producing significant 
behavorial changes. If they are unable to do 50, 0b- 
viously that ends the discussion. If they are able to 
be socially potent, then we will want to investigate 
both limitations and potentialities. In seeking a reply 
to the initial question we can turn to those laboratory- 
type experiments in which the classroom situation was 
thoughtfully planned to produce certain definite effects. 

For example, Bateman and Remmers (5) introduced 
Propaganda materials on labor in high-school social- 
studies classes. They measured the changes by admin- 
istering attitude scales before the materials were used 
and at various points during and after their use. The 
average scores of the classes changed by statistically 
Significant amounts in the direction intended. In this 
Case, as in others to be described, to the extent that 
attitudes scales are valid measures, it was shown that 
School experiences can be effective. 

Ojemann (35), experimenting with a program for de- 
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veloping an understanding of factors underlying human 
behavior, had a series of three units taught to 95 stu- 
dents in ninth-grade social-studies classes. Tests given 
before and after completion of the units indicated not 
only an increase in understanding of the subject mat- 
ter but also significantly more favorable attitudes 
toward the analytical approach to behavior. 

The same experimenter (34) produced evidence of 
more basic and less easily falsified personality changes 
in a project making use of the Luria test of conflict. 
In this test, which is akin to lie detector: techniques, 
the subject reacts to key words while an apparatus 
records his reaction time, performance of a task with 
one hand, and steadiness of the other. It has been 
shown in an ingenious series of experiments (31) to 
yield objective evidence of deep-seated conflicts even 
when the subject was anxious to conceal them. 
Ojemann used the technique to evaluate the results of 
a learning program designed to develop an under- 
standing of behavior in marriage and in family and 
social relationships. A group of 28 college students 
and 25 employed youth, matched with equivalent con- 
trols, showed strong changes in attitudes, as measured 
by conventional scales, and also a statistically signifi- 
cant reduction in conflict as measured by Luria reac- 
tion to key words in the fields covered. 

In connection with an appraisal of the activity pro- 
gram in the New York City elementary schools, Jersild 
and others (23) used behavior techniques and anecdotal 
records. Among other differences they noted that 
children from activity schools showed twice as many 
critical activities and significantly more experimental 
activities than children from control groups. 

Duncker (17) found it feasible to influence children’s 
food preferences through social suggestion, using as 
subjects children from a nursery school in a poor dis- 
trict in London. Peterson and Thurstone (37) ina 
study of motion pictures in classrooms before an aggre- 
gate total of 4000 subjects, mostly junior- and senior- 
high-school students, recorded that in practically every 
trial (all except one out of thirteen) attitudes as meas- 
ured by scales changed measurably in the expected 
direction, sometimes slightly but more often sufficiently 
to be statistically significant. Where two or more 
pictures on the same theme were used, the effect was 
cumulative, and moreover the changes in attitude were 


found to persist, although usually in somewhat dimin- - 


ished amount, for several months or even for a year 
and a balf. 

That not only attitudes but also convictions and 
Philosophies of life can be affected in desired directions 
has likewise been shown by controlled experiments. 
In the experiments by Peters (36) moral knowledge and 
moral judgments were measurably affected in direc- 
tions determined by the objectives toward which in- 
struction had been pointed, and the same thing was 
shown in the Jones experiments on character educa- 
tion (24). 

Although the evidence indicates that education can 
be effective, favorable results are by no means certain. 
The literature contains enough reports of negative re 
sults to warn the overoptimistic. Bolton (7) found 


that study of Negro education as part of a general 
course on history of education produced no changes 
in attitude toward Negroes, as measured by the 
Hinckley Attitude Scale, on the part of students at 
the Georgia State College for Women. Collier (13) 
discovered that, despite lessons on propaganda tech- 
niques taught as part of a college psychology course, 
students were definitely influenced by subsequent ex- 
posure to Nazi propaganda materials. His conclusion 
was: “The inhibitory quality of insight with which 
these subjects approached the propaganda has appar- 
ently been overrated in the past." 

In a progress report on a two-year study of a tenth- 
grade class of forty boys and girls in a small surburban 
community, Cook (16) listed among the tentative find- 
ings that individual guidance techniques were relatively 
ineffective in changing the group structure, that group 
management processes were only moderately effective, 
and that general unclarity existed as to teachers’ roles 
in such matters. 

Influence of typical instruction upon social behavior. 
Granted that education can be socially effective, how 
much influence is it having at present? A wide variety 
of evidence has been offered on this point. Most of 
it, although fascinating, falls short of standards of 
scientific soundness. Some is of the testimonial 
variety, as Brought’'s announcement (9) that the intro- 
duction of an educational campaign on money by the 
United States Secret Service was followed by a decrease 
of 93 per cent in losses to the public and 89 per cent 
in arrests for counterfeiting. Although school people 
will doubtless feel proud that schools may have con- 
tributed to these salutary changes, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the extent of that contribution can not be 
exactly assayed because the campaign in the schools 
was only one facet of a multiple approach. 

One particular technique of evaluating schools’ 
effectiveness, usually in a vehemently negative man- 
ner, is to give a test to a group of individuals with a 
certain amount of schooling and then to hold the 
schools responsible for the revealed ignorance or 
apathy. This technique is a favorite of newspapers 
and pressure groups bent upon attacking educational 
budgets, new school procedures, or the personnel of a 
school administration. The method has a number of 
fallacies; among the more important are: (a) There is 
no evidence that knowledge of the particular bits of 
factual information being measured is an index of the 
individual's effectiveness. (b) The group being tested 
is seldom compared with an equivalent group having 
a different amount Or kind of education. (c) The 
startling negative results are sometimes torn out of 
context and presented in isolation. 

A somewhat similar method is to list socially un- 
desirable conditions and to blame education for not 
having eliminated them. By following such reasoning, 
since everyone goes to school, everything that anyone 
does could be held up as evidence of what ECS রে 
accomplished. Attacks of this nature Tare Nl i 

e implication that schools could have had anything 
ই do bolt them. According to such logic, therefore, 
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"soft pedagogy” was responsible for “poor discipline” 
in the American Army but had nothing whatever to do 
with the fact that the United States forces were vic- 
torious. 

The use of opinion polls and various small-sample 
techniques have produced quite a few facts that might 
be used in the way mentioned above. One illustration 
will suffice. An article by Gallup (19) holds the 
schools partially to blame for his findings that, in 
January 1946, 31 per cent of the voters did not know 
there was to be an election to Congress that year and 
that only one third of all citizens who had been to 
college knew the length of term of a representative. A 
series of articles on American history along similar 
lines, very ably written by Fine, won for the New 
York Times the 1943 Pulitizer Award “for the most 
distinguished and meritorious public service rendered 
by an American newspaper during the year.” 

Another type of evidence, somewhat more valid, is 
to compare groups having had different amounts of 
education. In such studies the assumption is that the 
differences discovered are related to the amount of 
education received by one group but not by the other. 
In view of the fact that amount of schooling correlates 
positively with such factors as intelligence and socio- 
economic status of parents, the assumption is open to 
question. Connelly and Field (15), in a study of non- 
Voters, tried to partial out the Socioeconomic variable 
by breaking down their findings according to the pres- 
ent economic status of the respondents. They found 
that in 1940 the proportion of voters was 81 per cent 
among persons who had gone to college; 67 per cent 
among those who had gone to high school; and 61 per 
cent among those who had not reached high school. 
Moreover, the differentials favoring the group with 
the most formal education were greatest among per- 
sons of low economic status. 

Evidence that some results of schooling may be 
influential in the second generation was presented by 
Allport and Kramer (1), who gave a test of prejudices 
toward Negroes, Jews, and Catholics to 437 college 
undergraduates. On the basis of the resultant scores 
they divided the students into “Jess prejudiced” and 
“more prejudiced” groups. Of the students of parents 
both of whom were college graduates, 60 per cent were 
in the less prejudiced Eroup, whereas only 40 per cent 


of those who had no Parent who had graduated from " 


college fell into that Category. Some question regard- 
ing this study has been raised by Marks (33), who 
used it to illustrate the possibility that selective sam- 
Pling may produce statistical effects which give rise to 
spuriously reliable differences between groups. Marks’ 
analysis did not prove that the study was invalid, but 
it did show that under certain hypothetical conditions 
the findings would be misleading. 

Yet another approach of research workers is to fol- 
low the same Eroup of individuals as they progress 
through typical educational institutions and to note 
any changes in attitudes which appear. Most such 
studies have been confined to the collegiate level. 
Jones (25) in such a follow-up study of two classes of 
a “rather small New England liberal arts college for 
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men” used as his measures attitude scales on War, 
Negroes, and religion. There Was no significant shift 
in attitudes toward Negroes, but on the other attitudes 
there was a statistically significant change in the liberal 
direction during the four years. 

Evidence that attitudes formed in college may per- 
sist in later years was reported by Bugclski and Leste: 
(10), who gave a test On attitudes toward iabor to the 
Same group as freshmen, seniors, and three years after 
graduation. During college the group changed in the 
direction of liberalism; three years later they showed 
the same attitudes as in their senior year. A group of 
freshmen tested when the Original group were seniors 
showed less liberal attitudes. 

Dealing with juvenile delinquency in an effort to 
appraise the immediate impact of formal education in 
Still another approach, Kvaraceus (27) found that rates 
dropped in Passaic, New Jersey, when schools were 
not in session. This corroborated the earlier general- 
ization by Healy and Bronner (22) that frustrations 
arising out of typical schoo! situations may undermine 
the social adjustments of some children. 

The use made by adults of their spare time is influ- 
enced by the amount of schooling they have had. On 
the basis of data gathered through personal interviews 
with a random sample of one out of every 500 adults 
in Missouri, Briggs (8) found a positive relationship 
between amount of education and hobbies. Those 
adults with less than third-grade education had hobbies 
in only 21 per cent of the Cases, whereas those having 
a tenth- to twelfth-grade education had hobbies in 48 
per cent of the cases. Among college graduates, 61 
Per cent reported hobbies. 

The Regents’ Inquiry in New York (40), which in- 
cluded a detailed study of 2000 young people who left 
high school and did not £0 On to college, noted dis- 
tinct differences in leisure-time patterns. Those who 
did not have the benefit of a full four years of second- 
ary education were much less likely to continue study, 
and they were more seldom members of clubs, organi- 
Zations, or groups of any sort. A smaller proportion 
of them read news magazines or listened to radio news 
broadcasts. They read less and had fewer hobbies. 
Although they took as much part in athletics and 
listened to the radio as frequently, they listened to a 
narrow range of programs. 

The Regents’ Inquiry also registered some disap- 
pointments concerning the outcomes of what educa- 
tion such adults had received: “Much less encourag- 
ing is the complete abandonment by the boys and girls 
Who do not go on to higher schools of many of the ac- 
tivities on which secondary schools lay great emphasis. 
Left to their own devices, most of these young people 
Cease to read serious books and articles or good fiction; 
they seldom listen to the best music; they study as a 
means of preparing for a vocation, rather than for 
fun or to add to their general education” + (40: 52). 

In regard to the influence of education upon indi- 
Viduals’ economic Welfare, the evidence is consistent. 


* By permission from High School and Life, by F. T. 
Ppaulding. Copyrighted, 1939. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
nc. 
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A number of studies have been made concerning the 
economic competency of individuals with varying 
amounts of schooling. Summarizing the research in 
this field, Clark (12) stated in 1940, “The weight of 
evidence indicates there is a high correlation between 
amount of schooling and income later in life.” 

The Regents’ Inquiry added to the weight of this 
evidence. Their conclusion was: “The pupils who left 
before graduating got jobs as often as graduates, but 
they got jobs which paid less, which ranked lower in 
the industrial scale, and which offered fewer chances 
for advancement” (40: 81). 

Concentrating upon individuals whose contributions 
to our society would be recognized as significant, 
Visher (44) studied factors in the backgrounds of 906 
scientists listed in American Men of Science, 1906- 
1944, and whose names were starred as an indication 
of their having been rated as outstanding by colleagues 
in their fields of specialization. In replying to a ques- 
tionnaire, 41 per cent stated that college teachers were 
the most important influence in their choice of a spe- 
cialty, and an additional 16 per cent listed high-school 
teachers. In the opinion of the scientists, their formal 
educations were of notable influence. One third re- 
ported their high-school training contributed much to 
their later achievement; two thirds regarded their col- 
lege training as contributing much; and nearly all gave 
that rating to graduate education. 

That education does add to a person's ability to 
perform new tasks efficiently is indicated by the 
Havighurst and Russell (21) study of promotions in 
the armed services of the United States during World 
War If. In a study of 163 men from the town of 
“Midwest” they found a clear positive relationship 
between promotion in the services and educational 
attainment before entering the services. For example, 
53 per cent of the college graduates became officers 
and only 27 per cent remained in the lowest three 
ranks, whereas among those who had not gone beyond 
the eighth grade of school 78 per cent remained in the 
lowest three ranks and only one became an officer. 

Does education alter a person's ability to learn new 
material? If so, it does strengthen social effectiveness 
in all spheres, because by being able to master new 
facts the individuals should be able to contribute more 
as citizens and economic producers in a world where 


change is so prevalent. ‘The evidence available is not . 


conclusive because the only tests we have measure 
What is known by the person being tested and theres 
fore reflect to some degree differences in knowledge 
as well as differences in learning ability. 

In 1945 Lorge (30) reported that schooling makes 
a difference in the abilities measured by mental tests. 
In connection with a ten-year study financed by De 
Carnegie Corporation, he analyzed relationships Hee 
tween amount of schooling and abstract intelligence of 
131 men for whom test results were available for 
both 1921-22 and 1941. The regression equations 
gained .15 points of r when extent of schooling Was 
included. 

In a comparison of performance of 768 white en- 
listed men on the Wells adaptation of the Army bE 
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Examination of World War I and the AGCT ot 
World War Il, Tuddenham (43) noted that statistical 
analysis showed an apparent increase in general mental 
ability between the two wars, and also that a consider. 
able amount of the difference could be explained by 
differences in amount of education of the general popu- 
lation. Although recognizing that his findings do not 
constitute definite proof, Tuddenham interprets his 
data “as indicating that the present population is 
superior in mental-test performance to the population 
of a generation ago, and that a large proportion of 
this superiority is a consequence of more and better 
education for more people." 

The evidence would appear to indicate that present 
schooling is definitely influencing the social effective- 
ness of students. Whether the amount and direction 
of the influence is in accord with the expectations of 
educators is a matter for debate. 

What types of educational experiences are most 
effective? There have been a number of studies which 
have compared the effects of different educational 
procedures or courses: of these, the most noteworthy 
are the evaluations conducted in connection with the 
Fight-Year Study of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association. Chamberlin and others (11) made a fol- 
low-up study of college adjustment in which they 
compared the graduates of thirty “progressive” high 
schools with a matched group from more conventional 
schools. This study, making use of questionnaires ad- 
dressed to students and faculty members, covered not 
only academic adjustment but also participation in 
group activities and cultural pursuits. It was found 
that graduates of “progressive schools" participated 
more frequently in social clubs, were slightly more 
popular with fellow students, tended to be more exclu- 
sive, were more likely to be faithful and responsible in 
performance of assigned tasks, participated more in 
political and social-action groups, and more often 
enjoyed art, music, the theater, and creative activities. 
Graduates of the experimental schools were somewhat 
less often participants in student government, organ- 
ized sports, and religious Organizations. 

The general pattern of this study, like that of Bugel- 
ski and Lester (10), might well serve as a model of one 
procedure likely to yield truly valid results. However, 
it suffers from the weakness that the programs of the 

imental schools varied so much that we have no 
clues as to which aspects, and even which schools, 
contributed to the differences noted. A similar gen- 
eral limitation affects the other studies cited in this 
section. 

For example, Banks’ comparison (3) of 1241 second- 
ary-school students who had homemaking instruction 
with 917 who had not showed that the experimental 
group exceeded the controls on scaled tests of attitudes 
concerning child development, family problems, health, 
foods, aesthetic values, clothing, and personal appear- 
ance. However, courses in homemaking contain a 
wide assortment of experiences; it is impossible to be 
sure which, alone or in combination, add to the effect 
and which detract from it. 
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Similarly qualified results were obtained by Boldt 
and Stroud (6) in a comparison of social beliefs and 
attitudes among college students following different 
major studies. Although all students showed a trend 
to change in the liberal direction, the highest degree 
of change was recorded by social-science majors and 
the lowest by those following a combined humanities 
and physical-science sequence. 

Using the Vernon-Allport scale of values Arsenian 
(2) found that, during four years of college, students 
majoring in social science increased in social interests 
and decreased in economic (money and business) in- 
terests, whereas students following a health and 
Physical-education curriculum increased in Social and 
aesthetic interests but dropped in religious inter- 
ests. 

Substantially negative results, however, were reported 
by Barkley (4) in a comparison of 68 college women 
following a liberal-arts curriculum with 77 following 
a commercial curriculum. No statistically reliable dif- 
ferences between the two groups were found in amount 
of change in attitudes toward evolution, God, the 
church, Negroes, war, law, and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In summary, we may say that differences in Ccurricu- 
lums and in methods are associated with differences in 
attitudes and in behavior observed later in life. AL 
though our evidence is not as complete as we wish 
and although debates concerning school procedures are 
often waged in the dark, educators are justified in 
being intensely serious when they discuss ways and 
means of attaining their objectives. 

What differences among communities are associated 
with differences in the schools maintained by those 
communities? Up to this point we have confined our 
attention largely to material concerning the effect of 
education upon individuals. The ultimate test of 
Schools’ effectiveness is whether or not they produce 
changes in community life as a whole. 

‘Thorndike (41) constructed a general index of com- 
munity merit as places in which to live and rated some 
310 American cities. Educational factors were highly 
associated with general goodness. In the highest ten 
cities, for example, 85 per cent of the persons 16 to 17 
years old were in school, whereas only 49 per cent 
were in school in the lowest ten. However, this does 
not prove that schooling is responsible for the dif- 
ferences; rather both general goodness of community 
life and amount of education may result from varia- 
tions in other factors, such as per capita income. 

Edmiston and Swaim (18) correlated length of 
school term with delinquency rates and found that, in 
Eeneral, communities having long school years had 
low juvenile crime rates, and that where the length of 
term varied in the same community from year to year 
delinquency was lower in the years when schools ran 
longer. Once again, it is quite possible that economic 
conditions, rather than schooling, exert influence. 

An effect of debatable merit has been pointed out 
by population experts. For example, Landis (28), in 
summarizing studies dealing with the relationship be- 
tween education and human fertility, states that com- 
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munities and social classes with greater education have 
lower birth rates. 

Although studies of the above type may indicate 
that schooling is associated with Various indices, evi- 
dence that school can cause differences comes from 
the few reports of what happened to particular com- 
munities after schools were introduced or changed, 
In his historic story of an experiment with a project 
curriculum in a rural school in McDonald County, 
Missouri, Collings (14) gave data Showing significant 
changes in community health and recreation. Whereas 
the number of children stricken by disease declined 
from 58 per cent to 33 per cent in control communities, 
it dropped from 44 per cent to 9 per cent in the experi- 
mental district. 

Accounts of the projects of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund contain other evidence of the changes schools 
can make in community living. Sanchez (38) has in- 
cluded much detail in his accounts of the cultural mis- 
Sions in Mexico. For a fuller report along these lines, 
See SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 

Are school people concerned about social change? 
Even though schools could be effective in producing 
Social change, the attitudes and values of the personnel 
manning educational institutions will determine the 
extent to which they devote their energy to that pur- 
pose. Although Smith (39) found teachers more lib- 
eral than either high-school students or high-school 
students’ parents, the weight of available evidence as 
reported by Tidrick (42), Hartmann (see 26), and 
Harper (20) indicates that school people are rather 
generally conservative in viewpoint. This is to be 
expected, because teachers are as immersed in the cul- 
ture of their societies as any other group. Accord- 
ingly, we should expect them to hold and to value the 
fundamental viewpoints of the culture. 

Summary. In summary, we may say that the evi- 
dence indicates that where educational institutions 
plan for definite outcomes and do not run counter to 
deeply imbedded cultural factors they can achieve sub- 
stantial results. 

A new development, not yet productive of published 
studies involving schools, is the pattern of “action re- 
Search” being advanced by the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Ann Arbor, Michigan (29). It is 
being applied on a large scale by the heavily financed 
Citizenship Education Study in Detroit and by various 
groups interested in intergroup education. Out of 
Such efforts we may secure more trustworthy informa- 
tion as to how formal education may be made more 
effective. When such studies are followed up years 
later to discover differences in patterns of conduct 
among adults who had been exposed to different types 
of schooling we may be more sure of education’s 
Social effectiveness. 

See also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION; ATTITUDES; 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT; ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDU- 
CATION; FAMILY AND EDUCATION; INTERGROUP EDUCA- 
TION; INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION; JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY; SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY; SUPERSTITION AND 
EDUCATION. 
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Definition. The term “social studies" indicates a 

eld composed of such subjects as economics, soci- 
0 geography, civics, and history. The term paral- 
lels the sciences and mathematics, and like them it de- 
notes the several subjects into which the field is divided. 
The social studies constitute that field whose content 
‘deals directly with human relationships. Economics, 
for example, deals with man’s cooperative efforts to 
make a living. Geography, though in part within the 
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province of the physical sciences, is at least indirectly 
8 part of the social studies as well because man’s physi- 
cal environment affects and conditions his conduct and 
his relationships with his fellows. On the other hand, 
arithmetic is not one of the social studies because its 
content deals with numbers and with processes and is 
only incidentally social. All Subjects presumably meet 
human needs and so have social purposes, but only in 
the social studies is the content as Well as the purpose 
Social. It should be carefully noted that the term 
social studies refers to a field and not to a subject, 
and most emphatically does not refer to a particular 
kind of organization. Nor can the term properly be 
limited to any scheme or type of fusion or integra- 
tion. 

For the sake of clarity it is well to distinguish the 
Social studies from the social sciences. ‘The latter are 
those bodies of scholarly materials which deal with 
human relationships. They are the products of re- 
search, thought, and experience. On the other hand, 
the social studies are those portions of the social 
sciences which have been selected for instructional 
purposes. The social sciences Possess broad social 
utility; the social studies are specifically instructional. 
The teacher of the social studies must be a student of 
the social sciences, but, fully as important, he must 
reorganize them and Simplify them for his students. 
He must be a curriculum maker. 

The term social science is still Occasionally misused 
to describe the area Properly called the social studies, 
despite the almost universal acceptance of the latter. 
This acceptance stemmed Officially from its use by the 
Social Studies Committee of the National Education 
Association in 1916 and has been strengthened, offi- 
cially and unofficially, through the Organization, in 
1921, of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
a Department of the National Education Association, 
by the use of the term by the American Historical 
Association, through the Widespread designation of 
State organizations as “councils for the social studies,” 
and through its employment by almost innumerable 
School systems. 

The social studies derive their names and, in gen- 
eral, their content from the social sciences. Thus his- 
tory, economics, geography, and sociology are terms 
Which describe subjects which are both social sciences 
and social studies, although in each case the latter 
are supposed to be simplified and reorganized portions 
of the former. In the case of political science the dif- 
ference is clarified by using such words as “civics,” 
“citizenship,” and “government” to denote those por- 
tions of political science Which are used in the cur- 
riculum. It is perhaps unfortunate that the different 
levels of each Subject are not designated by different 
Words, but the principle is clearly indicated by the 
terms “political science” and “civics.” An increasing 
amount of social-studies material is being appropriated 
directly from the community and from the experiences 
of pupils, a trend which is highly commendable but 
Which involves no fundamental change in or addition 
to the content of the social studies. 

The social studies most frequently taught in the 
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Schools are geography, history, sociology, economics, 
and civics. Other courses or parts of courses, such as 
Current events, personality development, getting along 
with others, manners and etiquette, business training, 
Occupations, commercial law, Psychology, family re- 
lationships, mental hygiene, school Orientation, and 
leadership, whose content is in Sreater or less degree 
concerned with human relationships, are often called 
Social studies and assigned to social-studies teachers. 
The line between social content and other kinds of 
content cannot be drawn Sharply, and the tendency 
has been to include, rather than exclude, subjects 
Which have any definite social content. 

Each of the traditional Subjects has appeared in 
Various forms. Thus geography has been labeled as 
commercial, social, economic, industrial, human, re- 
gional, political, and physical. Physical geography 
per se, however, makes no claim to being a part of 
the social studies. The Customary courses in history 
are ancient, medieval, modern, world, American, 
national, state, and local. Variations of these, such 
as Greek, Roman, recent American, and the like, are 
sometimes taught. Such courses as economic history, 
Pacific history, Latin American history, current his- 
tory, agricultural history, and history of the West are 
frequently offered. Sociology has appeared as social 
problems, current problems, and rural Sociology. Eco- 
nomics has been taught under various titles, such as 
making a living, everyday economics, and economic 
Problems. Civics has been labeled community civics, 
economic civics, vocational Civics, social civics, citizen- 
ship, civil government, government, and international 
relations. One of the most frequent courses found is 
problems of democracy, which combines materials 
from sociology, economics, and civics. 

Periods in social-studies research. Technically and 
logically there could be no Tesearch in the field of the 
Social studies prior to 1916, the date when the term 
Teceived its first official sanction and impetus to wide- 
Spread usage. In the various Subjects there were, of 
course, numerous studies before that time, as there 
have been since. Arbitrary designation of periods of 
Tesearch in the social studies tends to imply an over- 
simplification of the problem, but there is sufficient 
evidence to justify the tentative listing and brief de- 
scription of three. 

Period I, extending from the 1890’s to about 1916, 
Was characterized by emphasis Upon theories, formal 
methods, curriculum Proposals, statements of general 
and somewhat unrealistic Objectives, descriptions of 
extant curriculums, and feeble attempts at systematic 
correlation bordering on fusion. Notable among the 
early ventures aimed at Crossing subject lines was the 
Publication of A. W. Dunn’s The Community and the 
Citizen, in 1907. 

Period Il, embracing the span of years from about 
1916 to about 1933, was Characterized by herculean 
efforts toward objectivity. Though the worship of 
Objectivity was evident and Widespread in the study 
of many aspects of the Social-studies field, conspicuous 
during the period were studies concerned with fusion 
and unification, attempts to compare methods of 
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teaching, the enumeration of objectives, and applica- 
tions of objective testing to the social studies. 

Period III, since 1933, has been characterized by 
increased attention to the social setting, by efforts to 
build new curriculums which are more reflective of 
society and of the functional needs of students, and by 
attempts to measure and evaluate outcomes beyond 
the informational. No subject received more atten- 
tion during the period of the 1930's than that of 
community study. 

It should be recognized that these periods overlap, 
and that not all trends or characteristics were promin- 
ent in every part of the period indicated. For ex- 
ample, studies of the enumeration type have persisted 
since 1933, and curriculum studies have been numerous 
in each period. But in spite of the exceptions, the 
general outlines of the periods as given above have 
some validity. 

Current research is concerned with (a) identification 
and measurement of intangible outcomes, (b) certain 
aspects of social learning and the development of con- 
cepts through both direct and nondirect experience, (c) 
efficacy of equipment, particularly visual aids, and (d) 
development of a great diversity of courses of study, 
units, and curriculums. Elements being ignored or 
minimized include methods, evolution of the social 
studies, and supervision. Neither of these groups of 
categories should be regarded as exhaustive. Further- 
more, perhaps somewhat less faith is being attached 
to statistical studies, and somewhat more reliance is 
being placed upon judgments of value. This means, 
of course, a diminution in research strictly defined. 
Much current research, in the strict sense, tends to 
focus on word counts, word lists, objective tests, and 
other elements which are subject to quantitative 
handling. 

Evolution of the social-studies subjects." The evolu- 
tion of the social-studies field naturally shows up under 
the headings of various subjects, since unification of 
the field is not yet complete. 

Hisrory. It is impossible to say when history 
became a school subject. Scattered references from 
ancient and biblical history clearly indicate that the 
earliest civilized people appreciated the civic and 
religious value of history. In Greek and Roman 
times hero tales and dramatic episodes were certainly 
taught in the schools. During the Middle Ages the 
church introduced the history of its leaders, achieve- 
ments, and doctrines into the curriculum of its schools. 
By the time of Comenius (fl. 1650) history had won a 
recognized place in theory, and by 1800 it had won 
a large place in practice. While early courses were 
episodal, personal, and dramatic, they soon tended to 
become formal and catalogic. Weise in the seventeenth 
century and Rousseau and Basedow in the eighteenth 
century advocated the utilization of contemporary 
events, the inclusion of social data, and the vitalizing 
of the narrative by vigorous methods. ) 

In America history gained early recognition in the 
schools. The first textbook in United States history 

1 This section is based mainly on Tryon (68). See also 
51: 17-57. 
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appeared in 1787. By 1801 five textbooks in world 
history, three in American history, and one in ancient 
history had been published in the United States. In 
1827 Massachusetts required the teaching of American 
history in the larger towns, and by 1830 fifteen text- 
books in the subject were available. As late as 1860, 
however, only a mere fraction of the pupils in clemen- 
tary schools were studying history, but four New 
England states and Virginia required the teaching of 
history at some grade level. 

By 1900 history, other than American, was taught 
to 38 per cent of the high-school pupils in the United 
States; history had also gained a prominent place in 
the programs of elementary schools. Although 33 of 
the 44 states prescribed American history, it is doubt- 
ful that these requirements truly reflect the actual 
situation. The publication in 1899 of the report of 
the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association marks a landmark in the development of 
history teaching. This report and the almost universal 
requirements of colleges quickly forced the high schools 
to give more time to history. By 1910 over 90 per 
cent of them offered ancient history and 43 per cent 
offered English history. About 70 per cent of the 
schools required American history. History continued 
to receive emphasis in the elementary grades; by 1910 
history was taught in grade 8 in almost every school 
in the United States. After the report of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education in 1916 history 
began to suffer a definite, though by no means rapid, 
diminution in both the elementary- and high-school 
grades. This diminution is still going on, accompanied 
by a corresponding rise in the attention given to the 
other social studies. 

While the history textbooks of 1900 were quite 
nationalistic, catalogic, and personal, they were sys- 
tematic and clear. The traditional episodes, heroes, 
and topics were given large space. The elementary 
grades began to break away from this routine story, 
and by 1920 the trend was also discernible in the 
high schools. The lessening emphasis upon history 
has tended to bring about some changes within the 
subject, such as devoting more space to everyday life, 
inventions, commerce, agriculture, and especially to 
recent occurrences. 

CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT. The Constitution of the 
United States early became a topic for school study. 
By 1830 a number of textbooks were on the market 
and several academies offered courses in government, 
law, and the Constitution. By the close of the Civil 
War “civil government” had become the modal offer- 
ing. It is probable that by 1890 some such course was 
offered in a sixth of the schools. By 1900 “civics” had 
displaced the term “civil government” in about half of 
the schools where the latter had been taught. As late 
as 1914, however, only about 16 per cent of the 
schools taught either of these subjects. The trend 
toward civics became very strong; by 1923 some of its 
elements were taught in every grade of many elemen- 
tary schools, and about three fourths of the schools 


offered a formal course in grade 8. Government or 
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advanced civics won a large place in the senior high 
School, being offered in every school in many states. 
Community civics has enjoyed a wide popularity in 
grade 9. Since 1930 it has lost Some of its popularity, 
but no definite trend in the Subjects that replaced it 
Can be discerned. 

The content of early civics and government courses 
Was concerned chiefly with the study of the structure 
of government. While sone meager attention was 
Liven to local and state Eovernment, the great emphasis 
Was upon federal government. Books and courses 
abounded in lists of officers, salaries, terms, and dis- 
tricts. Shortly after 1900 a few textbooks tried to 
emphasize the functions rather than the structure of 
overnment. A.B. Hart's Actual Government ( 1903) 
and A. W. Dunn’s The Community and the Citizen 
(1907) were typical of this trend. The civics and 
Bovernment texts of the past three decades have 
shown an increasing trend toward functional processes 
and actual community activities. Those for senior 
high schoo! tend to stress the work of federal boards, 
commissions, and agencies, but they have by no means 
eliminated the descriptions of formal Structures and 
procedures. Though it cannot be demonstrated statis- 
tically, it is probable that civics and government as 
Separate courses on the Secondary level are becoming 
less frequent, Primarily because of the incorporation 
of much of the content of these courses into Amer- 
ican history, problems of democracy, and other sub- 
jects. 

GEOGRAPHY, Modern school geography has passed 
through three periods of development. Before 1800 
it Was chiefly concerned With maps and charts and 
the location of land and Water forms. It was taught 
incidentally as a part of navigation and astronomy. 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kriisi, and Ritter 
contributed to the development of Eeography, which 
by 1800 had changed from a formal study of books 
and maps to a science Concerned with the earth and 
its inhabitants. The third period may be dated from 
about 1900 and is one marked by great emphasis upon 
human Eeography, although its economic and particu- 
larly its commercial aspects are by no means neglected. 
Throughout most of its history, Eeography has been 
regarded primarily as a natural Science, but to a lim- 
ited extent in the Second period and to an increasing 
extent in the third period it has been viewed more and 
more as one of the social studies. 

By 1820 Be0graphy was offered in several American 
schools. Borrowing from Germany, William Wood- 
bridge, Arnold Guyot, and Francis Parker did much 
to popularize the study of geography in America. 
Guyot introduced the “human” element in his text- 
book, published in 1866, and in 1894 A. E. Frye shifted 
the emphasis from political to physical Zeography. 
The regional concept was developed by A. P. Brigham 
and C. T. McFarlane in 1916. By that year geog- 
Taphy was taught in more than 90 per cent of the 
Schools and in several different grades. While EeOE- 
Taphy has received its fullest and most frequent treat- 
ment in the elementary schools, it has manifested itself 
in two high-school courses. From 1890 to 1910 physi- 
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Cal geography enjoyed a wide popularity, particularly 
in grade 9. After the latter date the emphasis was 
shifted to commercial Beography. There is now con- 
siderable agitation for the introduction of regional or 
human Eeography into the high school. 

School Beography has borne the onus of being a 
rather catalogic subject. As late as 1900 the text- 
books abounded in lists of Cities, rivers, bays, lakes, 
mountains, products, industries, and other details. 
While contemporary Eeography is still susceptible to 
this arid treatment, it also lends itself to a functional 
treatment. Its present emphasis upon man’s use of 
the earth has tended to lessen the stress placed upon 
Physical details. While much of its content is physical, 
its more significant elements are generally classified 
as social. 

The study of Beography has been stimulated and, in 
many cases, redirected as a result of the war. Some 
attempts to reintroduce Ecography into the senior 
high school have been recorded. The approach to 
Seography from a global standpoint, particularly in the 
Junior high school, has been increasingly popular. 
Map study has taken on new Significance and impor- 
tance. Finally, an intensified realization of the im- 
portance of natural resources has focused attention 
upon this element in Eeographic study, 

EcoNomMics. The former course name, “political 
economy,” clearly indicates that economics in the 
schools originated as a study of public welfare. The 
affairs of an individual Were pertinent only if they 
assisted the economist to understand the welfare of a 
Whole people. Under the name “political economy" 
the subject was introduced into a few schools as early 
as 1832. Its popularity varied enormously from state 
to state. By 1893 only about 5 Per cent of the high 
schools offered the Subject. By 1914 more than a 
fourth of the schools Offered “economics,” the title 
Which had supplanted the earlier term by 1900. Both 
the Percentage of schools Offering economics and the 
number of pupils taking the subject have varied little 
in recent years. While there is little evidence to 
indicate any increase in the popularity of economics 
AS a separate subject, there is abundant reason for 
saying that the economic content of other courses, 
Such as problems and social issues, is gaining increased 
attention. 

The early courses in political economy were quite 
formal and arid. College professors tried to simplify 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and J. S. Mill and succeeded 
none too well. The books stressed definitions, logical 
Structure, and economic laws. The four formal divi- 
sions, production, exchange, 
sumption, were uniformly repeated. After 1900 many 
current materials and concrete examples were written 


were included, thus indicating some faith in the pos- 
sibilities of human Control of economic forces. 
Newer texts and Courses of study in economics are 
‘The teaching of economics 
has undergone similar Changes in character. The eco- 
Consumer have been em- 
Dphasized particularly; in some schools whole courses 
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in consumer economics are being offered. Very much 
in evidence is increasing concern about public policy 
and action in economic matters. To this the introduc- 
tion of units dealing with labor and management, 
social security, international trade, taxation, inflation, 
etc. can attest. 

SocioLocyY. The first appearance of sociology was 
in 1911. It made slow gains, reaching about 25 per 
cent of the high schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion by 1919 and about 15 per cent of all high schools 
in the country. In 1922 only 53,000 students were en- 
rolled in the subject, and no appreciable gain has since 
been recorded. As in the case of economics, however, 
these statistics do not tell the whole story, for many 
topics, elements, and ideas from sociology have been 
incorporated in such courses as social problems, cur- 
rent social issues, and problems of democracy. 

The courses in high-school sociology, until very 
recently, were largely concerned with factual surveys 
of the criminals, paupers, feebleminded, divorced, un- 
employed, and other problems and ills of society. In 
other words, the course was one in social pathology, 
and the normal functions of social institutions were 
scarcely even indicated. As late as 1947 not more 
than three or four high-school texts in sociology could 
be called sociology as distinguished from social 
pathology. As a separate subject in the high schools 
sociology has not made an impressive record. It is 
possible, however, that rather recent emphasis upon 
normal functions will give it renewed appeal. 

PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY. This course, a fusion 
of economic, political, and social problems, was recom- 
mended in 1916 by the Committee on Social Studies 
and rapidly gained popularity. Some deviations 
from the original plan of building the course around 
problems from economics, government, and sociology 
have made their appearance in recent years. These 
deviations, variously titled, but often called “modern 
problems” or “social living,” have attempted to com- 
bine social needs with pupil needs and in consequence 
include units on the consumer, personal living, family 
relationships, and other personal problems, together 
with units that are more directly social than indi- 
vidual. Courses in problems of democracy and its 
variants have never been completely integrated. Such 
integration as has been achieved portrays varying 
degrees of obvious overlapping among topics (76). 

CURRENT EVENTS. The teaching of current events 
has occupied a role of increasing importance in school 
instruction during the twentieth century, and the re- 
sponsibility therefor has commonly been regarded as 
that of the social-studies teacher. Though there are 
Schools which offer current events as a separate course, 
the typical practice is to devote one class period each 
Week to the study of current affairs. 

OTHER COURSES. Many schools and school systems 
have introduced fused, integrated, or unified courses 
designated as “social science” or “social studies.” 
These courses represent attempts to study the social 
Studies as a field rather than as subjects. In practice 
they run the gamut of possible social-studies content, 
both central and peripheral, and so display little uni- 
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the nature of the content. 

Finally, there should be noted the various schemes 
through which curriculum makers have essayed to pro- 
vide patterns of general education, often through a 
body of common experiences called a “core.” Though 
not strictly within the social-studies field they are 
nevertheless related inasmuch as the curriculums are 
inevitably sketched in a framework of social con- 
cepts, processes, Or generalizations. Here again there 
is little uniformity, though in some instances there is 
evidence of common original sources. 

Present status. The variety of social-studies offer- 
ings makes generalization about the present status of 
the field difficult. However, certain features of the 
present program are fairly distinct. “Subjects” have 
disappeared from the primary grades. In the inter- 
mediate grades the topic or unit approach is dominant. 
Grade 9 shows an amazing lack of standardization, but 
in grades 10, 11, and 12 world history, American his- 
tory, and problems of democracy respectively are well 
established. 

CENTRAL TENDENCIES. Perhaps a clearer picture 
of the typical offerings in the social studies (including 
geography) can be presented in a list of what seem to 
be the central tendencies in the various grades (74: 32; 
75: 49-50; 42; 69). 

Grades 1-3 Home, family, school, community, food, 
shelter, clothing, protection, Indian life, 
life in other lands, holidays, making a 


living 

Grade 4 Geography, local history and geography, 
state history and geography, occupa- 
tions, type studies 

Grade 5 American history, industries or occupa- 
tions, geography of the United States 
and of North America 

Grade 6 European backgrounds, geography of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 

Grade 7 American history, civics, geography of 
the United States, social studies 

Grade 8 American history, civics, geography, 
social studies 

Grade 9 Civics, world history, ancient and medi- 
eval history 

Grade 10 World history, modern history, geog- 


raphy, ancient and medieval history 
American history, civics, modern his- 
tory, economics, geography 

Problems of democracy, American his- 


Grade 12 eri 
tory, economics, sociology, civics 


NEW EMPHASES. Turner (69) found, in an analysis 
of 1207 courses of study for elementary schools, cer- 
tain pronounced trends when courses of study which 
were produced during three periods (1917-24, 1925- 
34, and 1935-39) were compared. In the primary 
grades less attention was being paid to holidays, hero 
stories, general and home geography, and primitive 
life. Increasing attention was being devoted to home, 
school, family life, community life, food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, and communication. There 
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Was a tendency to eliminate the study of specific geo- 
graphic areas in grade 4 and to markedly reduce such 
study in grade 5. ‘Type studies in geography had 
largely supplanted the earlier studies of regions and 
Countries in grade 4. The time devoted to history was 
perceptibly less in the third period. General social- 
studies topics, such as communication, transportation, 
discoveries and inventions, arts of man, and recreation, 
had measurably increased in frequency in the upper 
grades. 

In the secondary school the depression and the War, 
together with a growing concern about the inadequacy 
Of the social-studies program, have produced a multi- 
tude of new courses, units, and topics, as well as in- 
creased emphases in older areas. Among this multi- 
tude there are some offerings and emphases which ap- 
Pear to be sufficiently widespread to be designated as 
trends. Most prominent among these are the Pacific 
area, the Far East, Russia, Latin America, Canada, 
international affairs, social and economic planning, 
global geography, and community study. To these 
may be added greater concern for personal conduct, 
more consumer education (g.v.), and Widespread 
efforts to teach critical thinking (42; 75: 51-55). 

Objectives. Objectives in the social studies emerge 
from value judgments rather than from research. They 
come from an examination of social policies rather 
than from objective research. Research, however, 
has been concerned with Objectives in two significant 
Ways. It has guided investigations which have col- 
lected and classified Objectives, and it has stimulated 
the analysis of generalized aims into their specific com- 
ponent elements. Research efforts of both types have 
clarified the thinking of curriculum makers and have 
tended to make teaching more purposive. It should 
be clearly recognized, however, that research has been 
effective only when properly applied, i.e. after and 
not before the fundamental Subjective judgments as 
to purpose have been made. 

Statements of the objectives of Social-studies teach- 
ing have been long, numerous, and diverse. In addi- 
tion to formal statements, Objectives have often been 
revealed in the content of courses of study, textbooks, 
and examinations. From listed Objectives research 
investigators have summarized what purposes are 
claimed; from the latter they have analyzed what pur- 
POses are practiced. It should be noted that claimed 
Objectives have received much more attention than 
Practiced objectives, although the hiatus between the 
two is a commonplace and the Breater significance of 
the latter is patent. 

Summaries of stated Objectives classified historically 
have revealed trends in educational Philosophy as it 
has impinged upon the role climed for Social studies. 
Thus a tabulation of the aims of teaching civics dur- 
ing the period from 1897 to 1925 shows a decline in 
emphasis on understanding the structure of govern- 
ment and a corresponding increase on the functions 
of government and the training of citizens. Between 
1888 and 1927 the aims in teaching history shifted 
their focus from information and mental discipline to 
citizenship. In the same period there was an increased 
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emphasis on the “social aims” of American history 
and upon the objective “to understand the present in 
the light of the past.” The rise of dictatorships in 
Europe brought about an increased emphasis upon 
democratic goals as objectives. This changed em- 
Phasis was especially noticeable in the social studies. 

When current lists of Objectives have been studied 
and classified with a view to discerning patterns of 
purpose, the results have been discouraging. Investi- 
gators have repeatedly commented on the nebulosity 
Of phraseology, the prevalence of slogans and stereo- 
types, the prodigious number of the statements, and 
failure to differentiate among the objectives of differ- 
ent courses and different grade levels. When insight 
and judgment have been brought to bear upon the 
problems of organizing the tabulated lists, the outcome 
has often been a relatively logical classification that 
has at least potential influence on practice. Lists of 
this type have been set up by Harap (26), Swindler 
(66), Parker (see 57: 73-93), Beard (9), and Wesley 
(75: 85-88). 

Objectives in the social studies have generally been 
Stated as objectives of subjects rather than of the whole 
field. In one study or another most of the objectives 
of education have been claimed for each of the social- 
Studies subjects. This uncritical inclusiveness has made 
it difficult to distinguish between verbalisms and real- 
ity. Each subject should, of course, claim only those 
Objectives which are naturally and logically achievable 
through its study. Similarly, the field of the social 
studies should claim only those Objectives fo which it 
alone contributes or to which it contributes more effec- 
tively than other fields. Using this principle, one must 
conclude that the social studies make only incidental 
contributions to such objectives as vocational training, 
quantitative thinking, personal health, love of litera- 
ture, linguistic efficiency, understanding one’s natural 
environment, understanding machines, and the like. 

Several investigations have attempted to establish 
the relative importance of different objectives by tabu- 
lating them in order of frequency of mention or by 
submitting lists to competent authorities to rate, but 
the results have defied generalization. These efforts 
have perhaps had a limited usefulness in particular 
situations. 

The second type of research dealing with objectives 
has been, as noted above, the effort to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice by reducing generalized 
aims to their specific components. Not content with 
Such a general statement as “good citizenship” as an 
Objective of instruction, some investigators have at- 
tempted to find out just what specific elements consti- 
tute good citizenship. Toward this end they have made: 
quantitative analyses of the activities of adult citizens, 
particularly “good” citizens. For example, Bobbitt 
reported the opinions of 3000 teachers and listed the 
qualities of a good citizen as recommended in 18 books 
of essays. Peters collected and analyzed 1000 case 
studies of good and Poor citizens; Alderman tabulated 
Civic deficiencies revealed by court records; Mustard 
recorded the civic activities normally engaged in by 
the families of his pupils (see 54: 151, 154-55). 
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Although the largest number of studies in the field 
have analyzed the elements in the “citizenship” objec- 
tives, other areas have been similarly investigated. For 
example, Harap kept a check on the retail purchases 
of a sample of the general public, and Lorenzen studied 
books and magazines for evidence on specific forms of 
socially approved behavior (see 54: 154). 

Studies of this type have without doubt been of value 
to the investigators who have conducted them and to 
courses of study which have resulted directly there- 
from, but the findings have not proved to be widely 
applicable. They have failed to provide the profession 
with generally acceptable definitive goals for citizen- 
ship education. They have nevertheless served to place 
a salutary emphasis on the necessity for bringing as- 
pirations down to earth and particularly for expressing 
them in terms of specific tangible outcomes. 

Most investigations which have employed the tech- 
nique of activity analysis have dealt not so much with 
Objectives as with the content of instruction. In this 
respect their contribution has been to the problem of 
selecting subject matter rather than to the determina- 
tion of objectives although it is recognized that the two 
processes are not sharply distinguishable. 

The objectives of social studies have, until the past 
two decades, been stated largely in individualistic 
terms. More recently there has been a noticeable trend 
toward statements in social terms, and since the late 
1930's in democratic terms, a somewhat tardy recogni- 
tion of the fact that the individual functions in a social 
milieu. Following is a condensed list of commonly 
accepted objectives of the social-studies field, worded 
in terms of pupil purposes. The list is general rather 
than specific; condensation makes this unavoidable. 
The mixture of individual and social purposes is 
Obvious. 


1. To respect the rights and opinions of others 

2. To be skillful in securing, sifting, evaluating, 
organizing, and presenting information 

3. To assume social and civic responsibility 

4. To act in accord with democratic principles 

and values 

. To become a judicious consumer 

6. To understand principal economic, social, and 
political problems 

7. To learn about vocational activities and oppor- 
tunities 

8. To understand the interdependence of peoples 
and groups 

9. To become a happy member of a home 

10. To make intelligent adjustment to change 

11. To get along with individuals and groups 

. ‘To use basic social-studies skills 

13. ‘To exercise critical judgment 

14. To understand and promote social progress 


in 


Selecting curricular content and activities. Criteria 
for selecting curricular content and activities are Var- 
ied, overlapping, and confusing. Many of them are 
inapplicable or partly inapplicable principles such as 
utility, interests, accuracy, and learnability, while 
others involve the application of specific techniques 
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Which give unauthoritative results, such as the use of 
textbooks, courses of study, and committee reports. 

Despite much talk about adjusting the curriculum to 
children's present interests, research enterprises for 
the identification of those interests have been rela- 
tively scarce. ‘The majority of such studies emphasize 
the instability and variability of interests rather than 
point to any continuing interests which might guide 
the curriculum maker. Some studies, to be sure, have 
provided evidence in support of the general principles 
that dramatic adventure is high in its appeal to younger 
pupils and that matters close to the everyday lives of 
pupils of all ages are generally close to their interests. 

Pupils’ interests in what were conceived by adults 
to be needs and problems of youth were investigated 
by Doane (17). These needs and problems, organized 
in areas most of which were personal, were augmented 
by a half dozen subject-matter areas and submitted 
to over 2000 pupils in grades 8 to 12 in urban and 
rural areas as “courses.” Each student checked 5 
courses as “most desired” and 5 courses as “least de- 
sired.” Personal areas, such as vocational choice and 
placement, getting along with people, health, and 
getting along with the opposite sex, generally were 
rated higher than others. The 3 social-studies courses 
—current problems, history, and government—ranked 
fourteenth, sixth, and fifth, respectively, in popularity 
with students out of the approximately 20 offerings. 

In Part If of Doane’s investigation pupils were asked 
to check topics they would like to study, the topics 
being some of those which would logically be included 
in the courses of Part I. In the tabulation social-studies 
topics ranked lower in preference than any personal 
topics except religion. Doane points out a greater 
tendency on the part of pupils attending schools with 
a liberal curriculum to indicate an interest in personal 
problems in an inventory such as he used. 

The study substantiated the view, widely held, that 
the curriculum should move further in the direction 
of satisfaction of youth needs and problems of a per- 
sonal and personal-social nature. It does not, however, 
provide a reliable guide to selection of social-studies 
content for at least three reasons: (a) certain of the 
areas which were designated as most desirable by a 
considerable fraction of pupils were also designated as 
least desirable by another considerable fraction; (b) 
in only a few cases did a clear majority indicate an 
area as most desirable or least desirable; (c) the low 
rank assigned to social-studies areas is probably due in 
large part to poor selection and colorless teaching 
which have failed to make social problems vital and 
i NDIA is an attribute that is highly relative. 
Evidence from the psychology of learning has failed 
to provide any clear guidance as to what is learnable 
and what is not. The great variation in individual 
differences would seem to preclude any valid general- 
izations as to the selection of curricular content on any 

basis, although the principle of learnability does 
Se iG need for adjusting curriculum and mate- 
rials to classes and to individual pupils. FE 
and limited research have shown that almost any fac 
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Or idea can be taught at any grade level, but age and 
intelligence are important factors conditioning the 
degree to which a fact may be learned or an idea un- 
derstood. Pertinent research in this area will be noted 
below under “Grade placement.” 

Accuracy is a desirable characteristic of what is 
taught rather than a criterion for selecting what is 
taught. The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, for 
example, represents material which was as highly ac- 
curate as the existing state of knowledge could make 
it, but the Encyclopedia would hardly be used as a 
guide to the selection of social-studies content. Accu- 
racy of curriculum content is an ideal which few 
Would decry, yet curriculum makers have devoted 
little attention to assuring the accuracy of the materials 
they have chosen for social-studies courses. Perhaps 
they relied upon the accuracy of the textbook Writers, 
Who have usually been regarded as scholars in the fields 
in which they write. That this reliance may have been 
misplaced was suggested by Blythe’s study of the errors 
and scholarly lags found in textbooks in American 
history even when the books were written by historians 
(11), and by a more recent study of teaching materials 
on Latin America which reported many minor his- 
torical errors and errors of ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness, as well as other sins of omission and commission 
(see 3). 

In comparison with the very limited research which 
has been concerned with determining the interest, 
learnability, and accuracy of potential curriculum con- 
tent, the amount of research directed at the utility of 
that content has been very extensive. Utility has been 
broadly interpreted to mean both individual and Social 
utility. Thus utility, in one Sense, is the converse of 
needs. 

About 1920, when research workers undertook to 
determine the content which would insure a useful 
Social-studies curriculum, there was nothing new in 
their purpose, but there was the genius of innovation 
in their method. Borrowing inspiration from the tech- 
niques of job analysis, curriculum workers endeavored 
to find out objectively what things should be taught in 
Social studies by determining what facts, topics, and 
ideas were socially useful in adult life. 

Earlier studies, e.g. Whitbeck’s in 1910 and Wooters’ 
in 1914 (see 54: 147), depended on the consensus of 
experts for the most important dates and other his- 
torical facts. Later investigators under the leadership 
of Charters, Bagley, Horn, and their students (see 54: 
147-48) read samples of newspaper and periodical 
literature and tabulated the frequency of mention of 
names, dates, facts, and topics. This procedure was 
based on the assumption that school instruction should 
equip children for the adult activity of reading current 
literature with understanding and the hope that an 
analysis of such writings would determine materials 
which should be included in the curriculum. When 
this technique was criticized on the ground that rela- 
tive frequencies of mention would change from time 
to time, two variations were introduced: (a) items 
Were rated for importance on the basis of their per- 
sistency over a period of years and (b) writings of 
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“frontier” thinkers were consulted for clues as to mat- 
ters likely to be of continuing and increasing impor- 
tance in years to come. Later studies also dealt more 
extensively with issues and generalizations than with 
detailed facts. In addition to newspapers and periodi- 
cals, investigators analyzed political-party platforms, 
books, encyclopedias, Poems, cartoons, women’s club 
Programs, motion pictures, and Socioeconomic statis- 
tics. Wilson and Murra (83) reported that more than 
seventy investigations of this type had appeared before 
1938. Three typical studies are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Washburne and his collaborators (54) undertook in 
1922 to determine the “basic facts needed in history 
and geography” by making a statistical analysis of all 
historical and geographical allusions found in repre- 
sentative samplings of 14 periodicals and 4 newspapers 
during the years 1905-1922. Typical of the titles used 
were: Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, Literary Digest, 
and Chicago Tribune. From these Several sources a 
total of 81,000 allusions were tabulated. 

Each item was rated on 4 counts: (a) the number 
of different articles in which it was mentioned, (b) the 
ross number of allusions to it, (c) the number of 
years between the first and last allusion, and (d) the 
sum of the number of periodicals in which it was men- 
tioned for each of the 18 years studied. Washburne 
believed that the last criterion was the most valid index 
of the curricular usefulness of an item. 

The final tabulations showed that the most frequent 
of all allusions was to “America,” which was men- 
tioned 5903 times in 1211 articles over a spread of 
18 years for a total of 103 periodical years. England 
Was second, France third, and New York City fourth. 
American Indians ranked twenty-fourth, Theodore 
Roosevelt ranked twenty-sixth and Abraham Lincoln 
Was thirty-first. 

Billings (10), working under the direction of Harold 
Rugg, undertook to determine the most important gen- 
eralizations pertaining to the content of the social 
Sciences. He secured the consensus of two hundred 
experts as to which books represented the outstanding 
contributions of “frontier thinkers” in the several social 
Sciences. A final selection of 28 books was read and 
every generalization dealing with human group life 
Was identified and listed. A grouping and refining 
procedure resulted in a final list of 880 generalizations 
“basic to the social studies.” In his published volume 
Billings printed these generalizations in full, giving for 
each its frequency of appearance and the specific 
Source or sources in Which it was found. A further 
analysis of his data led to the identification of each 
“concept” included in the 880 generalizations and the 
statistical determination of an index of importance for 
each of the concepts. Those found “most important” 
were thought, trade, price, and geographical environ- 
ment. 

In a recent study designed to select geographic gen- 
eralizations basic to understanding world history, Junge 
(32) employed a somewhat different technique from 
Billings and added to it an attempt to determine the 
learnability of the generalizations selected. An analy- 
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sis of a number of books in physical, political, social, 
and economic geography resulted in a list of 88 gen- 
eralizations. Fifteen prominent geographers rated 
these generalizations according to a four-point scale 
of essentiality and desirability. Eighty of the general- 
izations were considered essential or desirable by at 
least 75 per cent of the geographers. Submission of 
this slightly reduced list to a group of high-school 
geography teachers for an estimate of learnability 
eliminated only 6 items. The remaining generaliza- 
tions were incorporated into a selected world-history 
course by placing two geography units at the beginning 
of the course and by interspersing generalizations 
throughout the history units at what were considered 
appropriate places. 

Although research has failed to delineate the out- 
lines or substance of a generally useful curriculum in 
the social studies, it has in some individual cases 
definitely influenced the selection of content, particu- 
larly when the research and the construction of the 
course of study were directed by the same person. The 
junior-high-school textbooks by Harold Rugg are a 
case in point. Other textbook writers and curriculum 
makers have borrowed from research findings to some 
extent, but apparently never in a comprehensive or 
systematic way. Perhaps the geography courses have 
been influenced most by activity-analysis research, as is 
illustrated by the geography curriculum recommended 
by the committee of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in 1933 (57). 

Wilson’s summary of the limited usefulness of the 
results of activity analysis points out that it has not re- 
vealed the nature and content of a useful curriculum, 
that the studies are semiscientific, and that it is not pos- 
sible to utilize the results of the various investigations 
“, in any objective way in order to produce a satis- 
factory or complete blueprint of the desirable course 
of study in the social studies.” But he also notes that 
the studies have made a contribution to curriculum 
making in that the results have “. .. some direct ap- 
plication to the selection of content [and that] .. . 
their spirit and technic are undoubtedly excellent spurs 
to the critical re-examination of curriculum values” 
(see 54: 155-56). It is probable that activity analysis 
Serves equally well or more satisfactorily as a tech- 
nique for elimination than as one for selection of con- 
tent, 

Curriculum makers in recent years have tended to 
use social analysis for selecting content, realizing that, 
like objectives, content cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by statistics alone. For example, the Com- 
mittee on American History in Schools and Colleges 
recommended major themes as follows: for the mid- 
dle grades, “How People Live”; for the junior high 
school, “The Building of the Nation”; for the senior 
high school, “A Democratic Nation in a World Set- 
ting”; and for the college, “American Civilization” 
(See 72: 74-81, 89). ts 

This Committee also recommended “a national fund 
of common information,” restricted in scope, With the 
expectation that each school would add appropriate Te- 
gional, state, and local content. The minimum con- 
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tent is a social necessity. A society is built upon 
common understandings, and the Committee urged the 
acceptance of certain specific content, consisting of (a) 
the 4 themes listed above, (b) 34 events with their 
appropriate dates, (c) 95 persons, (d) appropriate 
skills for American history at the various grade levels, 
(e) appropriate topics for each course, and (f) a 
specific division of chronological emphasis. The mid- 
dle grades are to stress the colonial period, 1492-1783; 
the junior high school, the century 1776 to 1876; and 
the senior high school, the whole history with em- 
phasis upon the period since 1865. 

Recent selection of content has been based in part 
On the exigencies of the times, particularly since 1941, 
and in part on subjective efforts to determine courses 
and units which would meet what educators and others 
have considered to be the collective demands of pupil 
needs, social realities, and democratic values. In a 
measure these selections represent attempts to imple- 
ment the goals of education outlined by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy and in similar statements 
by other agencies. They are manifest in rejuvenated 
subject courses, in fused courses designated as “social 
living” or by some other title, or in various programs 
of general education to which the social studies make 
the major contribution. On the whole, however, the 
result of this travail has been to point out broad areas 
rather than specific content. 

Recognition of current-events instruction was noted 
in the description of the social-studies subjects. The 
selection of current-events content is a continuing 
problem for the teacher. ‘The use of a current-events 
periodical by every pupil was shown by one statistical 
study to be the “best method,” but another study 
showed that “newspaper clippings can be just as effec- 
tive as a weekly periodical if they are used system- 
atically” (see 45: 203). 

Organizing the social-studies curriculum. The prin- 
cipal issue in organizing the social-studies curriculum 
has been whether to organize in separate courses pat- 
terned after the scholarly disciplines of history, geog- 
raphy, economics, political science, and sociology or 
to create courses which combine elements of two or 
more of these disciplines. Other issues have been in- 
troduced by those who espouse the combination of sev- 
eral subjects, such as history and English, and by others 
who advocate the removal of all barriers among sub- 
jects, at least for the “core” of the curriculum. Those 
Who have chosen the alternative of separate subject 
organization have been regarded as conservatives. An 
increasingly large body of curriculum’ makers have 
challenged traditional practice by insisting that the 
historian’s history and the economist's economics are 
not suited to the needs of the immature learner, and 
that for him the most effective arrangement of mate- 
rials is one governed by life problems, centers of in- 
terest, or generalized concepts which draw upon sev- 
eral or all of the social studies at the same time or 
which, to carry the principle a step further, draw at 
once upon other fields as well as the social studies. 

At the present time a preponderant majority of sec- 
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ondary-school social-studies courses and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of elementary-school courses con- 
tinue to follow the traditional pattern of separate sub- 
jects. In all parts of the United States, however, the 
increasing popularity of unification within the social- 
studies field is evident, the unification being of varying 
degree and variously described as correlated, fused, 
unified, and integrated. In some places the integration 
principle has been carried to its logical extreme, and 
the social studies have lost their identity even as a 
field and are merged into the total unified curriculum. 
Many schools have stopped at a part-way point in this 
approach to the ultimate and have been satisfied with 
a degree of fusion of two fields. 

Further complexity of organization is introduced 
by the existence of an almost innumerable variety of 
patterns of arrangement of materials within the sev- 
eral courses, whether combined or separate. These 
internal patterns are labeled by such terms as the unit 
Plan, the topical approach, the problem approach, the 
biographical approach, the chronological approach, 
and case studies. 

The relative merits of the several plans have not as 
yet been definitely established by objective evaluation 
of their outcomes, though some efforts in this direction 
have been made. Most experimental studies yield 
some conflicting and much inconclusive evidence. In 
general, research has shown that it is possible to attain 
from combined courses results which are at least as good 
as and in some cases better than those obtained from 
separate subject covrses when measured in terms of 
Pupil achievement in learning information and acquir- 
ing skills (45: 19, 133). Alexander, €.8. in an experi- 
ment with an integrated course in English, American 
literature, and United States history, found that stu- 
dents studying the integrated course were Superior in 
informational areas in all three fields when compared 
with students who studied the courses separately and 
that, judging from observation, they developed greater 
interest, broadened their historical concepts, and de- 
veloped better habits of thought (2). The experimental 
studies by Wrightstone (86: 128) attempted to evaluate 
“intangible outcomes” as well as information acquired, 
and his results indicate that pupils pursuing integrated 
curriculums excel others in respect to social attitudes 
and social behavior. It must be recognized, however, 
that curriculum organization was not the only variable 
in the Wrightstone studies, for teaching method also 
Varied between the experimental and control groups. 
‘The same qualification must be made with reference to 
Alexander's study. Finally, though their conclusions 
are based primarily on subjective judgments, teachers 
generally favor newer forms of Organization once they 
have been tried. 

The college follow-up of the Eight Year Study 
seems to show that the variety of Plans evolved and 
followed by the thirty participating schools produced, 
in general, more than average growth in intangibles 
Such as intellectual curiosity, precise thinking, resource- 
fulness, etc., and somewhat higher academic achieve- 
ment in college (15). These results, of course, do not 
point to the superiority of any particular plan, as the 


number of schemes among the schools for Organizing 
(and for teaching) content was legion. In fact, within 
Some of the schools no consistent pattern was fol- 
lowed. 

It may be, since organization and methods as well 
as many other aspects of the educationa! Process are 
almost inextricably linked, that the clear Superiority 
of any one form of organization alone cannot be 
demonstrated. 

Although research has contributed little to the solu- 
tion of the central problem of the relative merits of the 
several plans in terms of outcomes, considerable illu- 
mination has been shed by studies devoted to historical 
and logical analyses of the movement toward curricu- 
lar integration. These studies have shown that the 
movement is farther advanced in the United States 
than in other countries, that it has been waxing un- 
interruptedly for at least three decades, that many of 
its characteristic elements can be found in educational 
practice and writing of decades and even centuries 
ago, that current plans for correlation are less artificial 
than those advocated by the Herbartians in the 1890's, 
and that many of the values claimed for integrated 
courses also apply to subject courses. It is possible 
that the movement toward integration has so vitalized 
and enriched the subjects which have remained or- 
ganized separately that they may take a new lease on 
life (81). 

Grade placement. The problem of determining 
What curriculum materials to assign to each school 
grade has two aspects: the provision for orderly se- 
quence of content elements and the assignment of con- 
tent to a given grade in terms of the level of the 
abilities, interests, and achievements of pupils. The 
second of these aspects has attracted nearly all of the 
very limited amount of research which has been under- 
taken in this area. 

The problem of sequence within the program of 
studies, sometimes referred to as vertical integration, 
has been given considerable attention by curriculum 
theorists and committees. They have proposed 
schemes for planned repetition and schemes for avoid- 
ing repetition; they have insisted on the principles of 
grading from the near to the remote and from the re- 
mote to the near. But all such proposals have been 
made on a priori grounds. Indeed it is doubtful 
Whether the validity of any plan of vertical articulation 
could be tested by objective research. About all that 
research has been able to show in this area has been 
the wide variety of patterns of grade placement found 
in practice and their divergence from any and all of 
the theoretical schemes proposed. Wesley (74: 207-12) 
Suggests, as a possible new approach to the matter of 
grading, the following order of social learning: 


- Things, places, persons, actions, and qualities 
Occurrences and events in place 

. Relationships among individuals 

* Relationships between man and nature 

. Occurrences in time 

+ Relationships between individuals and groups 
. Personal and social codes, standards, and ideals 
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8. Relationships among groups 
9. Events in chronology 
10. Relationships between society and groups 


In Rankin's summary of studies bearing upon the 
grading of social-studies materials the following three 
approaches are noted: (a) child interest, (b) utility to 
pupils, and (c) ease of learning (54: Ch. 8). The first 
two of these have received little attention in the 
social-studies field. Only with respect to grading 
materials in terms of their difficulty or ease of learn- 
ing has any considerable research been reported, and 
here the concern has been more with skills than with 
information. 

Pupils’ abilities to grasp social concepts and to mas- 
ter study skills have been shown to increase quite regu- 
larly from grade to grade; it has also been shown that 
variations among pupils within grades usually are 
greater than variations between grades (34; 7; 8: 25-27, 
97). Some research shows merely that children in cer- 
tain grades can learn certain materials. There has 
been no agreement among investigators as to what per- 
centage of achievement on any grade level is most 
clearly indicative of proper placement. Using figures 
Which vary from 50 to 75 per cent and noting unusual 
jumps in the learning curve, different students have 
offered the following conclusions from research: 

Concepts expressing relationships involving objects 
are easier than concepts expressing relationships in- 
volving persons. Such abstract concepts as “patriot- 
ism” and “industry” are quite beyond the capacity of 
children in the primary grades. ‘The concept of “zone” 
in geography is too difficult for use below the sixth 
grade. It is doubtful that the teaching of chronology 
Or historical periods is effective before the sixth 
grade. 

The relative difficulty of social-studies reading mate- 
rials can be controlled to some extent by reference to 
the various word lists which have been developed by 
research. In addition to the general word lists, several 
have been compiled for the special vocabularies of the 
social studies. These are combined in the extensive 
list prepared by Wesley (33: 502-609). 

Pupils can understand historical episodes better than 
descriptions and exposition. 

Ability to read cartoons increases most markedly 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, suggesting their 
desirability as curriculum material on the junior-high 
level. The ability to understand time concepts de- 
Vvelops most rapidly in grades 5 and 6. 

Most pupils in the seventh grade may be expected 
to understand all forms of simple graphs, and some in- 
Vestigators have found that some kinds can be used in 
grades considerably below that level (7). 

Ability to use geographical tools, such as maps, 
globes, books, and pictures, was studied in grades 4 
through 8 by Thorp (see 55: 494), who prepared @ 
table suggesting the grade in which each of 28 tool 
Uses should be introduced. 4 

The social studies offer no clearly discernible order 
of difficulty, no logical order of learning, no series of 


Progressive laws and principles. The obvious variables 
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teacher, the equipment, and the method. 

Learning in the social studies. Research on the 
nature of learning has been abundant‘and fruitful, and 
the general conclusions which have been reached are 
reviewed elsewhere in this volume (see CHiLD DEVEL- 
OPMENT; LEARNING; MOTIVATION). Only those matters 
which pertain distinctively to social learning will be 
Considered here. In view of the fact that such dis- 
tinctive matters are narrowly limited, the space here 
given to research in social learning is far less than 
would be demanded by the importance to teaching of 
research in learning. 

CHARACTER OF SOCIAL LEARNING. Basic to all learn- 
ing is experience, and basic to social learning is social 
experience. By social experience is meant individual 
observation of human relationships and activities as 
well as actual participation in group life. Direct ex- 
perience, however, is clearly limited in its possibilities 
for acquainting the learner with the wide range of in- 
formation about society and for developing insight into 
and understanding of social problems and processes 
which are essential to effective social competence on 
the part of the individual. In order to learn about 
society and how to participate in it, the pupil must de- 
pend on the experiences of others as well as upon his 
own experience. That is, he learns by vicarious eXx- 
perience, and this process takes place almost exclu- 
sively through the medium of language and other 
means of communication. Thus the basic factors in 
social learning are experience and language. The 
former involves activities, projects, pupil organizations, 
and pupil participation in community life. The latter 
involves vocabulary growth, development of concepts 
of time, place, and number, and the problems of 
reading. 

The two basic media of social learning—experience 
and language—must be employed side by side at all 
stages of social education. Empirical evidence seems 
to indicate that the lower grades devote major em- 
phasis to direct experience while simultaneously fost- 
tering skills in the use of language to identify that 
experience, and that the secondary school may most 
profitably reverse the emphasis by greatly expanding 
the vicarious experiences of pupils through the use of 
language, which has come to have meaning for them 
as it has previously been related to their own experi- 
ence. Direct experience should thus play a supple- 
mentary but by no means minor role in secondary- 
school instruction. 

The relative values of direct experience and verbal 
learning have been variously studied. The former, in 
such forms as realistic constructive activities and field 
trips, has been. shown generally, but not always, to re- 
sult in a more vivid understanding with fewer errone- 
ous concepts, but the latter has proved to be much 
more economical in time and adaptable to a far greater 
range of social learning. In the study of history the 


learner must of necessity rely upon other than direct 


experience, and many phases of the other social studies 


Imost equally dependent upon vicarious experi- 
tes That vicarious experience is heightened and 
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more permanent when conveyed by such media as 
pictures and models, which are closer to reality than 
Words, has been effectively demonstrated. The specific 
evidence on this last point will be considered below 
under “Equipment.” 

EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTION. Evidence as to 
the degree to which social-studies instruction has been 
effective in producing social learning is conflictng, 
conclusions of investigators naturally being affected 
by premises as to what the outcomes should be. That 
there is some growth in knowledge and facts which 
must be ascribed essentially to instruction is a rather 
general conclusion (72: 12; 1; 80: Ch. 2); whether this 
growth is what it should be is a moot point. Outside 
the area of information Wilson (80: 60), for example, 
found skill abilities to be inadequately developed, a 
condition due more probably to lack of instruction 
than to inadequacies of instruction. Abraham (1) 
found no evidence that social studies instruction in 
grades 11 and 12 had produced growth in social un- 
derstanding or in logical reasoning. 

Maucker (41) attempted to measure the effective- 
ness of instruction in Tlowa Class “B” high schools by 
administering tests of understanding of society and of 
basic social concepts to some 3000 pupils. He found, 
as have other investigators, gradual growth in under- 
standing from grade to grade, with tremendous over- 
lapping between grades. Arbitrary dividing lines be- 
tween poor, fair, and good levels of understanding 
indicated that only 15.9 per cent of twelfth-grade 
pupils had “a high degree of understand- 
ing . . . .” of the ideas and concepts measured by the 
test and that the program of instruction “, . . . fails 
utterly to attain reasonably acceptable results with at 
least one third of the students graduated from these 
schools” (41: 229-34). Maucker concludes that teach- 
ers tend to assume a degree of understanding that many 
students do not Possess and that instruction resting on 
Such an insecure foundation had resulted in memoriza- 
tion, vVerbalization, memorizing facts in isolation, and 
the forming of Vague and erroneous conceptions of 
Social agencies and processes. 

That desirable attitudes should be outcomes of 
Social-studies instruction is Universally agreed; that 
Such attitudes would develop out of learning facts, 
from moralizing, or from abstract treatment of atti- 
tudes and values has been widely assumed. But learn- 
ing facts does not necessarily produce attitudinal 
changes, moralizing may influence in a direction at 
Variance with that intended, and abstract consideration 
of desirable attitudes is a weak reed. There is ample 
evidence of undesirable attitudes, prejudice, bias, and 
the like among children and that these Characteristics 
arise from a variety of Sources, tend to be stereotyped, 
are often highly illogical, and are specific rather than 
Beneral. Recent research on attitudes in the social- 
studies area has dealt mainly with two aspects: (a) 
the measurement of attitudes and (b) means of influ- 
encing attitudes. In most instances measuring instru- 
ments have consisted of published tests, such as those 
by Remmers, Thurstone, Wesley, and Wrightstone. 
Several efforts to expand and improve measuring in- 
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struments have been made. For example, Dyer (18) 
secured a number of unprompted responses from 
101 ninth-grade pupils by means of a standardized 
questionnaire, submitted the responses to a group of 
adult judges who ranked them according to the amount 
Of prejudice which appeared to be exhibited in each 
response, and constructed a scale therefrom which he 
reported to be serviceable as a measure of prejudice. 

Experimenters have shown that attitudes may be in- 
fluenced by moving pictures; through radio presenta- 
tions, of which one investigator reported dramatization 
to be most effective; through discussion of Ccontrover- 
Sial issues; and by practice in cooperation. The atti- 
tudes of teachers have an effect on the attitudes of 
their pupils (40). There is quite general agreement, 
though most of it rests on a subjective basis, that di- 
rect experience is one of the most potent means of 
changing attitudes (see 46: Chs. 6 and 7). Brown (12) 
reports a Bureau for Intercultural Education study in- 
volving students of eleven high schools in and around 
New York City. The personal interview and direct 
contact were used in this study. Though Brown notes 
that his evaluation is subjective, he is convinced that 
the approach “. . . . has great merits in educating the 
student toward a true understanding of himself, his 
neighbors, and his nation, and toward attitudes that 
are in the best sense of the word democratic” (12: 90). 
See also ATTITUDES. 

SOCIAL LEARNING THROUGH DIRECT EXPERIENCE. 
Although educators have long recognized the impor- 
tance of the experiential basis of learning, it was for- 
merly assumed that sufficient experience would be ac- 
quired by children in their everyday life, leaving to 
the school only the task of interpreting pupil experi- 
ence by identifying and expanding it through verbal 
instruction. Under the influence of such nineteenth- 
century pioneers as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Parker 
and the majority of influential leaders in the twentieth 
century, emphasis has been placed upon the impor- 
tance of the school’s responsibility for providing 
pupils with deliberately planned direct experience as 
an integral part of instruction. In social-studies teach- 
ing this has meant the adoption of such out-of-school 
practices as field trips, clean-up weeks, and community 
Surveys, and participation in community activities, such 
as traffic control, Red Cross drives, and even local 
Sovernment. Under the same aegis many pupil activi- 
ties within the school, such as student government, 
citizenship clubs, and lifelike project work of all sorts, 
have been encouraged as means of providing the social 
experience considered basic to social education. 

Despite a voluminous literature in the field of experi- 
ential learning and its widespread effects upon actual 
practice, there is a notable lack of direct research con- 
cerning its value in terms of social learning. The out- 
standing contribution to fundamental thinking 88:0 
Social learning through direct experience is the critical 
analysis by Horn (30: 393-440), based only slightly 
upon objective research but replete with evidence from 
experience and judgment and filled with practical sug- 
gestions. Horn clearly shows the unique values to be 
gained from objects, exhibits, museums, excursions, 
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and constructive activities. In connection with the 
latter he analyzes prevalent practices (utilizing in part 
the evidence from an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion by Marion Anderson, who investigated construc- 
tion activities in the social studies, 1880-1930) and re- 
jects those which are deficient in authenticity, which 
type he claims to be most frequently used. He stresses 
the values of constructing working models and carry- 
ing out actual processes and of the “direct participation 
in the solution of community problems.” His funda- 
mental dicta as to use are (a) that constructive activ- 
ities have real but limited usefulness and so should 
supplement but not supplant other modes of instruc- 
tion and (b) that “each activity should contribute di- 
rectly to the understanding of some important aspect 
or process of social life” (30: 417). 

The use of the community has long been hailed as 
an effective means of giving the pupil the direct experi- 
ence on which he can build a framework of generaliza- 
tions and concepts as well as a means of equipping 
him with information of social utility. In the late 
1930's this area became the focus of greatly increased 
emphasis, with social-studies teachers in large num- 
bers reorganizing their curriculums and adapting their 
methods accordingly. A considerable body of litera- 
ture has developed, most notable of which is the 1938 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (53). This volume, however—indeed, the litera- 
ture in general—is almost completely devoid of re- 
search materials but is filled with descriptions of prac- 
tices, with testimonials, and with exhortations. Much 
of the recent advocacy of the use of the community 
has stemmed from the conviction that the community 
provides a rich field for the study of cultural matters 
and the reduction of cultural conflicts. But despite the 
importance being attached to community study in 
theory, studies have shown that its potential is being 
realized only in part (54: 157; 80: 41-49). 

Basic to intelligent utilization of community re- 
Sources is research of the survey type to reveal just 
What those resources are. Sometimes such investiga- 
tions are made in advance of use by teachers—for ex- 
ample, that by Moser for Cumberland, Wisconsin (see 
75: 416-20)—and sometimes they are an activity of 
pupils—for example, those done in Greeley, Colorado, 
under the direction of Michener (see 53: 144-63). 

Field trips or excursions are one of the most widely 
used specific techniques for community study. They 
are used much more extensively in Europe than in the 
United States and more in geography than in the 
other social studies. It was found in 1937 that 39 per 
cent of a representative sample of social-studies 
teachers in New York State high schools used field 
trips in their instruction (80). The few experiments 
Which have dealt with the outcomes of field trips and 
excursions generally attest to their value in the infor- 
mational area; fewer studies have been concerned with 
other outcomes. Clark (16), in a study which involved 
taking 335 sixth-grade children to an art gallery, a 
newspaper office, a telephone exchange, and on & train 
trip, found significant gains in information in every 
instance but the first. A more elaborate and extensive 
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project which involved taking 46 members of the 
senior class at Lincoln School to the Tennessee Valley 
Region is reported by Fraser (22). Fraser noted, in 
addition to gains in information, changes in attitudes 
regarding unlimited individual initiative in farming, 
gains in ability to generalize regarding land manage- 
ment and power production, and some gains in the 
ability to apply information and principles, as well as 
other growth. Wesley (75: 420-22) and Clark (16: 
18-19), as well as others, insist on careful planning 
and careful execution of the excursion and indicate 
steps which the teacher should take to make the excur- 
sion successful. Precautions must be taken to assure 
the safety of pupils on trips, and the legal responsibili- 
ties of teachers and schools should be clearly deter- 
mined in advance. See SCHOOL LAW. 

LEARNING THROUGH LANGUAGE. Despite an in- 
creased utilization of direct experience, by far the 
greater part of all social learning in the schools takes 
place through the medium of language. Whether by 
reading the printed page or by listening to the spoken 
word, the pupil's approach to social learning through 
language involves the same fundamental problem. 
Success in social studies is closely related to verbal 
ability. Language makes possible an almost unlimited 
range and depth for learning, but as actually used in 
most school situations it has exhibited serious inade- 
quacies as a means of achieving complete and accurate 
understanding of social realities. “The memorization 
of empty words and the complacent possession of 
flagrant misconceptions and vague ideas appear to be 
more nearly the rule than the exception" (30: 151). 
The besetting sin of social-studies instruction is 
verbalism. 

The reasons for the deficiencies of language as a 
means of social learning have been studied extensively, 
especially with respect to reading. They seem to be 
principally the following: (a) Words are symbols of 
reality and inevitably convey different connotations to 
the reader or hearer from those intended by the user. 
The difference is minimized when the writer or speaker 
is an artist in the use of words and when the reader 
or hearer has a large reservoir of correct associations 
between words and the realities for which they stand. 
(b) Among children the failure of words to convey 
adequate meanings is accentuated by reason of their 
limited background of experience. (c) Faulty use of 
words in the schoolroom as well as in the দা ন! and 

e playground develops wrong associations between 
"= nde sedllios for many children. (d) Very often 
the social ideas which words attempt to convey are in- 
herently too difficult to be comprehended by prospec- 
tive learners. (e) Language has sometimes failed asa 
medium of instruction not because of any inherent 
quality but because it has been poorly adapted to the 
requirements of the learner. Specifically, it has too 
often dealt with abstractions with too little attention 


to descriptions of concrete details. An expanded list 


of difficulties relating specifically to reading in geog- 

raphy is provided by Wallace (70). j 
All of the inadequacies of language are reveal 

sharply in studies of reading as related to understand- 
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ing the social studies. These studies indicate, among 
other things, that improvement in reading ability 
usually produces greater social-studies achievement; 
that satisfactory levels of special reading ability, such 
as skimming and critical reading, are not always asso- 
ciated with satisfactory levels of general reading 
ability; that the conversation-story form should be 
more extensively used; that inability to comprehend 
Social-studies materials is due to a complexity and 
multiplicity of factors; that mere simplification of 
Words does not necessarily simplify ideas; that inade- 
quate experiential backgrounds are a handicap to com- 
prehension; and that proficiency in use of the social- 
studies language should be sought rather than profi- 
ciency in reading alone (88). In addition to the diffi- 
culties noted above there are certain difficulties pertain- 
ing to the reading process itself . See READING—TIII. 

Vocabulary is important both as an element in read- 
ing ability and as a medium for the development and 
retention of social concepts. Each of the social 
studies has a distinctive Vocabulary, including many 
common words with special meanings. Various word 
lists for separate fields and combinations of them have 
been compiled by Stephenson, Eubanks, Ware, Pressey, 
and others. Social concepts themselves are generally 
expressed by single words. A helpful classification of 
Social concepts and a list of the 719 social (excluding 
time, geographical, and locational) concepts which 
Occur in the first 2000 words of the Thorndike-Lorge 
Word lists have been prepared by Wesley (74: 291-96). 
The importance of knowing the basic vocabulary of 
the social studies has been amply demonstrated, e.g. 
by Pressey, who found a correlation of .79 between 
Scores on tests of social terms and reading comprehen- 
Sion involving those terms and a Correlation of .67 be- 
tween the former test and pupils’ marks in history 
(33: 159-60). 

Several studies of the Vocabulary burden of text- 
books, usually on the basis of word counts and com- 
parisons with the Thorndike lists, report that authors 
use terms which impede understanding because of 
difficulty (88: 20-21). In general, these studies show 
that a large number of “difficult” terms are used in 
texts and that a very large fraction of the difficult 
terms are used but once. Comprehension is further 
handicapped by a plethora of names and dates (see 
infra, “Textbooks”). Reported attempts to lessen 
vocabulary difficulty have taken two forms, both of 
Which, it was claimed, met with Success: (a) the “ad- 
jJustment” of materials, which involved the substitution 
of less difficult words and Phrases or descriptions for 
more difficult words, and (b) the amplification of mate- 
rials. Wilson (84) found that an article originally 300 
Words in length was comprehended better by children 
in intermediate grades when expanded to 600 words 
and then to 1200 words; that amplification was most 
helpful with regard to Concepts further removed from 
experience; and that amplification did not facilitate 
understanding of all concepts. 

‘The factors that contribute to vocabulary growth 
are not as clearly identifiable as the outcomes which 
result from it. A remarkable constancy of the growth 
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curve according to age and grade status is typical, al- 
though Pressey found evidence to Suggest a much 
greater rate of growth between grades 4 and 8 than be- 
tween grades 9 and 12, which she attributed to direct 
instruction in the elementary school and lack of it in 
the high school. Most other studies have borne out 
the general principle that direct instruction is the sure- 
est way to secure vocabulary growth. A grade-growth 
study of the meanings of geographical terms, carried 
out by Eskridge (see 88: 220), indicated the following 
means of growth of understanding: (a) through an 
increase in the number of different kinds of meanings, 
(b) through an increase in general information, (c) 
through a substitution of basic for associated meanings, 
(d) through the development of comprehensive mean- 
ings, and (e) through the reduction of errors due to 
confusion of terms having similar sounds, confusion 
of positions, application of old meanings to new situa- 
tions, and other causes. 

Taking course work in the social studies bears sur- 
prisingly little relationship to growth in the technical 
Vocabulary of the social studies. This fact is indicated 
by the findings in the New York Regents’ Inquiry (80: 
94); it was even more clearly demonstrated in an un- 
Published investigation by Murra, who found the corre- 
lation between the social-studies vocabularies of college 
sophomores and the amounts of courses which they 
had had in grades 9 to 14 varied for different groups 
from .12 to .33. The same study found a correlation 
of .70 between scores on the social-studies vocabulary 
test and a general-intelligence test, thus corroborating 
other evidence as to the high degree of identity be- 
tween these two factors. Out-of-school experience is 
another factor commonly found to bear a significant 
relationship to comprehension of social terms. 

‘TIME CONCEPTS. Important to the understanding 
Of society is a sense of time, a special kind of concept. 
Such an understanding has long been an assumed ob- 
jective of instruction in history, but the prevalence of 
erroneous and inadequate time concepts among adults 
raises doubts as to the success of the instruction. Yet 
the importance of a sense of time is attested by the 
Occurrence of 118 time-words in the first 2500 words 
of the Thorndike word list (75: 266-67). 

A sense of time seems to develop somewhat in- 
dependently of school instruction, though instruction 
and intelligence are both factors which may speed up 
normal growth in this area. Primary children display 
an almost complete lack of chronological sense; in 
fact studies indicate that teaching historical periods 
and chronology is, for most pupils, a waste of time 
before the sixth or seventh grade and that the study 
Of history in the intermediate grades does not neces- 
sarily facilitate the understanding of time (23, 34, 58, 
78). This does not preclude, of course, the teaching 
of time as opposed to chronology; there are many time 
concepts which are not chronological which children 
Can learn in the early grades (74: 299). 

Research in the development of time concepts has 
resulted in certain fairly well established guideposts: 
(a) Children at any grade level can develop concepts 
of time, but maturation is important and must be con- 
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sidered carefully when instruction is to be undertaken. 
(b) There is little if any use in teaching chronology 
before the child is about 12 years old. (c) The use of 
time lines and time charts before junior high school is 
largely a fruitless effort. (d) Students must be given 
specific instruction designed to improve understanding 
of time concepts and practice in the use of these con- 
cepts if they are to improve measurably, and this in- 
struction must provide active use of time expressions. 
(e) Exact dates and other specific references to time 
are superior to general time references in terms of 
economy of learning and total grasp of chronology. 
(f) The memorizing of specific date-event relation- 
ships and associations without relating dates to one 
another is almost universally condemned (23; 58; 74: 
299-303; 78). 

PLACE CONCEPTS. Social-studies instruction is con- 
cerned with teaching both a generalized sense of place 
relationships and a store of knowledge of specific place 
locations. Geography bears the chief burden of such 
instruction although it is shared by the other social 
studies, notably history. Wesley (74: 304) found 121 
words of locational and geographic character in the 
first 2000 words of the Thorndike-Lorge lists. Pressey 
(60) found that entering college students needed to 
know 115 geographical names in American history and 
88 in European history. 

Knowledge of geographic terms has been shown to 
correlate significantly with out-of-school experience. 
Pupils’ actual knowledge in this area has been shown 
to be sharply deficient, one study showing clearly that 
pupils actually knew much less than their teachers 
thought they did. The war, perhaps better than any 
research project might have done, showed the gaps in 
Americans’ knowledge about specific places. Many of 
children’s erroneous concepts regarding place seem to 
result from poor ability at map reading. Suggestions 
pursuant to these findings have pointed toward more 
direct instruction in map-reading skills and a greater 
utilization of the globe. The evidence, too, seems to 
point to the use of definite rather than indefinite terms 
with reference to distance and location. 

Wesley (74: 305) suggests that teaching involving con- 
cepts of the sphericity of the earth, such as longitude 
and latitude, is a waste of time before grade 6 or grade 
7. That they may be satisfactorily and successfully 
taught in grade 7 is reported by Forsyth (20), who de- 
veloped a series of eight lessons designed to teach 
scale and network to students on the junior-high level. 
She reported increased ability to read maps as a re- 
sult of the special instruction and that the technique 
could be used equally well in grades TBH Or 90 

QUANTITATIVE THINKING. Clear reading and think- 
ing about social matters demands that one be able to 
deal with concepts of number. However, school 
pupils, college students, and adults generally have been 
found notably ill equipped to translate such general 
quantitative terms as “many” and “very few” into 
numbers that are at all reasonable for the context used; 
and conversely, they cannot relate specific quantitative 
measures into anything meaningful in terms of their 
experience (30: 189-91). 
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Research bas been emphatic in showing deficiencies 
in existent quantitative thinking and the slow growth 
of this ability; it has also shown the very real demands 
made by textbooks and by situations in adult life for 
careful quantitative thinking. Scott (63), for example, 
found in a study of texts used in middie grades that 
the concept of rank was used from 176 to 1249 times 
in 4 geography texts and from 6 to 166 times in 6 
social-studies texts. Concepts of range and average, 
though used less often, nevertheless appeared fre- 
quently enough to necessitate clear understanding of 
these concepts. But pupils in grades 6 and 8 who were 
tested on their understanding of these concepts as well 
as others, and on their ability to use them, experienced 
much difficulty. Although most pupils were able to 
rank a simple table and to select highest and lowest 
ranks from an unranked table, their performance rela- 
tive to the other concepts was spotty and displayed 
vagueness and uncertainty. Although some of the con- 
cepts were probably too difficult for the grade level 
of the pupils, the results nevertheless indicated inade- 
quate learning in an important area of understanding. 
However, despite the revelations of deficiencies no 
experiments have yet been reported which reveal the 
materials and procedures which should be used to de- 
velop the ability to think quantitatively, other than 
that the use of definite terms is more effective than the 
use of those which are indefinite. 

CRITICAL THINKING. The attention which was 
directed in the 1930's to education against propaganda 
has more recently been focused on a related matter, 
critical thinking. The Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (52) was de- 
voted entirely to this area and approached the question 
essentially from the point of view of problem solving 
through pertinent materials. Although it contains 
many suggestions and descriptions of practice, it offers 
little objective evidence as to the efficacy of procedures 
described. 

Perhaps the best summary of research on teaching 
critical thinking is provided by Glaser (24), who directs 
attention to the “amount and quality of transfer” as 
an important characteristic of the “ability to think 
critically.” This transfer occurs through the function- 
ing of «wattitudes” (dispositions, work habits, and the 
like) which Glaser considers aspects of the ability to 
think critically. “The aspect of critical thinking which 
appears most susceptible to general improvement is 
the attitude of being disposed to consider in a thought- 
ful way the problems and subjects that come within 
the range of one’s experience. An attitude of wanting 
evidence for beliefs is most subject to general transfer 

£75). 
ote pertinent knowledge and facts are pre- 
requisites for critical thinking, and the process involves 
the functioning of methods of logical inquiry and rea- 
soning. Thus the components of the ability to think 
critically include certain of the abilities which have 
been designated as study skills of the type for which 
Morse and McCune (43) have developed selected test 
itel 


IMS. ! 
A social-studies teacher’s success In contributing to 
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the development of ability to think critically depends 
Upon the method of instruction. He must provide ex- 
perience in critical thinking, but in addition he must 
engender pertinent knowledge and facts and make 
clear the “processes of reasoning and guiding prin- 
ciples” (24: 71). Even more important, he must be 
effective in stimulating and guiding the development of 
essential attitudes. 

Methods in the social studies, Research dealing 
with classroom methods in the social studies may be 
considered under four headings: (a) descriptions of 
past methods, (b) descriptions of current practice, (c) 
evaluations of patterns of method, and (d) analyses 
Of specific elements of method. 

HisToRY OF METHOD. Social-studies teachers have 
Shown themselves to be remarkably unconcerned with 
the history of their own profession. This is the more 
Surprising in view of the usual claims of history 
teachers of the values of knowing the past in order 
to know the present. Studies in the history of methods 
have been much fewer than studies in the history of 
the curriculum, although it should be said that some 
Of the latter, cited above, have cast incidental light on 
methods. Of the former type of studies the most 
directly helpful are the articles by Russell (62), which 
deal with history teaching in New York State from 
1830 to 1850, and the Fifth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, The Historical Ap- 
Proach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies (48). 

Such evidence as is available yields an array of in- 
teresting, detailed facts and a few significant general- 
izations. One learns, for example, that many of the 
Supposedly recent emphases, such as wide reading and 
Pupil activity, are not so Wholly new as is commonly 
believed. The lag of practice behind theory is a con- 
stant phenomenon. The dominance of the textbook 
and the question-and-answer recitation have been 
noted for at least a century, although these Phases of 


elementary social studies Seems to have increased in 
the 1870's and 1880°s and then declined, to be revived 
again in the 1920s. The Source method in history 
came into wide use in the 1890's and Subsequently 
declined. 

CURRENT PRACTICES. Conducting a recitation based 
On pupils’ previous reading of a textbook assignment 
appears to be the most commonly employed method 
at all levels between the primary grades and the col- 
lege. Group activities characterize the primary grades 
and the lecture method dominates college instruction. 
Few teachers use the textbook recitation exclusively, 
but most of them use it more than any other method. 
Next in popularity are informal discussions led by the 
teacher, socialized recitations led by pupils, and “super- 
Vised” study, Group activity is fairly common in the 
elementary grades but is rarely found in secondary 
schools. It is impossible to be at all precise in estimat- 
ing relative frequencies Of the use of particular methods 
because of the loose use of terminology in this field 
and the partially conflicting evidence of different in- 
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vestigations, but it is certain that the faithful use of 
Such pattern methods as the Dalton Plan, the contract 
Plan, and the Morrison plan is exceedingly rare. 
Reference to three of the more important studies will 
indicate some of the evidence on which the preceding 
generalizations have been based. 

After direct classroom observation of 250 represen- 
tative Middle Western Social-studies classes in grades 
7 and 8 in 1933-34, Feany (19) reported that an ob- 
server “would probably see a part of the period de- 
voted to supervised study,” but the major purpose of 
the typical class period would be to ascertain the 
degree of pupil mastery of textbook information. 
“There would be extensive questioning by the teacher 
Or preparation for discussion by the teacher, such as 
an overview. . . . The class would in most cases be 
Organized and dealt with as a whole.” 

In a questionnaire study of 384 representative social- 
studies teachers in New York State in 1937 Wilson 
(80) found that nearly all had used recitation, informal 
discussion, and directed study at some time or other 
and that the first two methods Were most favored. In 
terms of total classroom time the teachers reported 
that 12 per cent was spent in making the assignment, 
45 per cent in recitation, 23 per cent in directed study, 
11 per cent in testing, and 10 per cent in other activ- 
ities. Junior-high-schoo! teachers devoted consider- 
ably less time than Senior-high-schoo! teachers to reci- 
tation and more to directed study and other activities. 
Wilson reported that his direct observation in 200 class- 
Tooms emphasized more than the statistics the high 
frequency of teachers’ Use of “relatively formal recita- 
tion.” 

“Superior” teachers of the social studies use the 
textbook recitation much less than teachers generally, 
according to results of a questionnaire survey of 1764 
Superior teachers in 1936-37 (55). In reply to a five- 
Option check list of methods only 11.6 per cent re- 
ported use of the “textbook recitation.” Of the ele- 
mentary teachers included in the Survey, 31.8 per cent 
used group activities. On all levels a decided prefer- 
ence (57.2 per cent) for Sroup activities was expressed 
in response to the query: “What technique would you 
prefer to use if conditions permitted?” In reply to the 
Same question only 1,5 Per cent expressed preference 
for the textbook recitation. 

Trends in classroom Procedure in the social studies 
have been moving in the same direction as methodo- 
logical trends Senerally. That the extent of change 
in practice is Considerably less than that indicated by 
the writing about methods is demonstrated by compar- 
ing such descriptive Surveys as are included in the 
Paragraphs above with reviews of the literature, such 
as those of Hodgkins (29) and Phillips (see 45: Ch. 3). 
The conclusions of the latter investigator, cautiously 
based on both practice and the literature, may be 
taken As an accurate Statement of trends at the time: 
“Methods . . . [in the Social studies] bear witness 
to a widespread interest in such devices as large unit 
Procedures, newer Concepts of mastery and mastery 
techniques, laboratory Procedures and individual work, 
and varying degrees of Socialization in place of the 
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more formal recitation techniques” (45: 63). Though 
there are no more recent comparable surveys of 
method in the social studies it is highly probable that 
Phillips’ summary, with infinitesimal changes, would 
provide a satisfactory account of the situation today. 

EVALUATION OF PATTERNS OF METHOD. Educational 
theorists and practitioners have filled educational litera- 
ture with a host of labels and slogans concerning 
methods. The terminology has become exceedingly 
confusing, and teachers, other than the original inno- 
vators, have taken to using the words without always 
comprehending the basic realities. (See METHODS OF 
TEACHING.) In view of this confusion an initial task 
of the careful investigator has been to identify the 
essence and scope of each of the several proposed 
schemes of methodology. A useful contribution to 
the clarification of thinking on this problem is pro- 
vided by Wesley (75), who has compiled two lists of 
methods, one a classification of 56 methods under 
eleven rubrics according to the basis of classification 
(p. 451-52), the other identifying the “focal point” of 
each of fourteen methods, as follows (p. 455): 


METHOD POINT OF EMPHASIS 
Topical Synthesized content 
Unit Understanding of significant units 
Textbook Content 


Question and Clarification and drill 


answer 


Lecture Authoritative presentation 
Contract Differentiated achievement 
Block Differentiated assignment 
Laboratory Achievement through equipment 
Problem Experience in solving problems 
Project Experimental learning 

Directed study Facilitation of learning 
Socialized Social cooperation 
Developmental Pupil growth 

Source Development of critical faculties 


In practice each of the above methods partakes of 
many aspects other than its point of emphasis. Many 
Of its specific elements will also be found as parts of 
other methods with differing distinctive emphases. This 
fact, plus the extremely variable usage in terminology 
among different teachers and writers, makes it inordi- 
nately difficult to identify precisely just what is meant 
by any one method, and it thus becomes even more 
difficult to compare one method with another. Never- 
theless, the attempts to make such comparisons by 
theoretical analyses, by reviews of the literature, and 
by more or less “controlled” classroom experimenta- 
tion have been very numerous. Evidence provided by 
this research is of essentially the same nature for Spe- 
cial methods in the social studies as for general 
methods (see METHODS OF TEACHING); it thus needs 
only brief attention here. 

After reviewing experimental studies up to 1937 
Hodgkins (29: 9) concluded that the total evidence was 
inconclusive. Many differences were small and not 
consistent. Furthermore, where differences might 
Seem large enough to be statistically significant in 
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favor of one method or another, allowance must gen- 
erally be made for inadequate control of potent non- 
experimental factors (see EXPERIMENT) and for fail- 
ure to measure some important desired outcomes. 
Other analysts (36; 45: Chs. 1, 3) have reached essen- 
tially the same conclusions regarding the experimental 
results in this area. 

Though it appears that no single one of the widely 
advocated “newer methods" can be shown demon- 
strably to be more effective than “traditional methods," 
it must be recognized that the former have been found 
to be at least equally effective with the latter in terms 
of commonly measured results. In terms of attitudes, 
abilities, and actions, pupils who had been taught by 
the newer methods were found to be definitely superior 
in the principal studies to date which have attempted 
careful objective measurement of these outcomes— 
those by Wrightstone (86, 87). 

Furthermore, a change to “newer methods," as they 
are generally conceived, usually involves much more 
than a change in “method” itself; with the new methods 
are usually associated more carefully formulated ob- 
jectives, more vital and interesting content, greater 
use of aids to learning, greater attention to concept 
development, and other matters. In short, the use of 
“newer methods” ordinarily reflects a considerable 
change in the point of view of the teacher. There is 
perhaps no reason to suppose that, should a teacher 
inject the philosophy and elements of newer methods 
into traditional methods, the latter would not also be- 
come more satisfactory in the realms of both tangible 
and intangible outcomes. This is not, of course, to dis- 
parage newer methods, which, with all that is usually 
associated with them, appear to offer greater prob- 
ability of achieving the aims of the social studies. 

ELEMENTS OF METHOD. Method of teaching be- 
comes more effectively subject to experimentation when 
considered in terms of its particular component cle- 
ments than when treated as an entity. ‘Thus some very 
substantial contributions to good teaching procedure 
have been made by researchers who have studied the 
values to be gained and techniques to be used in telling 
or lecturing, questioning, directing study, and directing 
pupil activity. Other elements of method might be 
enumerated, but most of the research findings pertinent 
to them are reviewed elsewhere in this article, par- 
ticularly in the sections on “Learning in the social 
studies” and “Equipment.” 

Telling or lecturing. Late years have brought a 
shift in practice away from oral instruction in social 
studies because of changing opinion as to the proper 
role of the teacher and evidence from the psychology 
of learning (“the active nature of the learning process" 
and other theses). To interpret the latter, however, 
to mean that lecturing or telling can never be “active 
is to pervert the evidence. The evidence on oral in- 
struction, much of which is from experimentation on 
the college level or from subjects other than the social 
studies, has been reviewed by Horn (30: 300-26). The 
outstanding conclusion is that teacher telling, or the 

ably has considerably more use- 


“jecture method,” prob. 
fulness in elementary- and secondary-school social 
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studies than is commonly believed. Some of the 
specific findings suggest the following: (a) ability to 
learn from spoken words exhibits a high degree of 
correlation with ability to learn from printed words, 
both forms of learning being dependent essentially on 
competence in understanding language; (b) “students 
probably learn more from excellent and less from poor 
lectures than from reading” (30: 314); (c) oral teach- 
ing is more effective than pupil reading below the 
Sixth or seventh grade, but if indulged in excessively 
it will retard growth in reading ability; (d) in the sec- 
ondary school the lecture has some distinctive advan- 
tages and should be used on occasion, but the evidence 
is not conclusive as to just what are the Occasions upon 
Which this means of instruction should be used. 

A study by Spencer (65) revealed that retention after 
Oral presentation benefitted from a recognition test 
Eiven immediately after the presentation, and that, 
compared with visual presentation, oral presentation 
plus immediate testing brought a slower rate of forget- 
ting for inferior pupils. 

Questioning. Criticisms of the question-and-answer 
recitation have been legion in recent years, but in most 
Cases criticism has been directed more against its 
abuses than against the essence of the technique itself. 
The potential value of questioning for promoting pupil 
learning and retention has been demonstrated by re- 
Search. However, it is equally evident from research 
that these potentialities are Tarely realized. Question- 
ing may be utilized effectively to develop pupil interest, 
thought processes, and understanding, to establish a 
vital rapport between Pupil and teacher, and to test 
Pupil achievements; in actual practice the last-named 
Purpose predominates. Questioning fails to result in 
maximum effectiveness because of the overuse of 
questions as mere testing devices, the infrequent use 
of questions to stimulate and guide learning, the super- 
ficial kind of questions asked, the excessive rapidity of 
questioning, and the maldistribution of questions by 
directing them at the most ready talkers rather than 
the pupils most needing stimulation and guidance. 
Questioning may be the most potent instrument for 
combating superficial Verbalism, but in practice it 
tends to encourage it. The most adequate treatment 
of the problem of questioning with reference to the 
Social studies is that by Horn (30: 336-57). 

Directing study. Success in the social studies is 
dependent to a considerable degree upon ability to 
study. One investigator reported a higher correlation 
between achievement and this ability than between 
achievement and either intelligence or time spent 
(45: 95). Others have found deficient study techniques 
to be a significant cause of failure. Despite these 
facts many teachers still leave study to the whims and 
habits of pupils to be pursued outside of school hours, 
although a marked trend of the Past several decades 
has been the increase of time devoted to directed study 
in the classroom. 

Since about 1925 teachers have increasingly used 
printed workbooks as aids for pupils in their study of 
the social studies. The antecedents of the workbook 
Were the study outline, the map book, and the note- 
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book. The factors which contributed to the almost 
Phenomenal rise of the workbook in the late 1920's 
and early 1930's are said by Tryon to have been: the 
Ssupervised-study movement, increased emphasis upon 
individualization of instruction, and the attack upon 
the traditional recitation (68). The extent of the move- 
ment is shown by questionnaire studies of frequency 
of use (out of 245 schools Surveyed in 1930, 103 used 
Workbooks in history and 80 in Beography) and by a 
count of the number published (over 200 in social 
studies other than geography during the period 1927- 
37). Apparently fewer new publications of this kind 
appeared each successive year after about 1935, but 
no recent evidence as to the extent of their use is 
available. 

Social-studies workbooks have been classified as to 
kind and content by Wesley (75) and Tryon (68). Both 
writers have commented on the wide variations in 
quality of workbooks. Tryon examined 161 different 
Volumes and found that the principal and predominant 
pupil exercise required was filling in blanks. 

The value of class study as compared with home 
study has been demonstrated in nearly all investiga- 
tions of the problem. The evidence here is more 
convincing than on almost any other conclusion from 
experimental comparisons of method. Pupils of in- 
ferior and average ability have usually been found to 
Profit more from “supervised” study than have abler 
pupils. However, the specific techniques of most value 
for supervised study have not been so clearly deline- 
ated. See DIRECTING STUDY. 

With respect to the Organization of time for class 
study many specific proposals have been made. Their 
relative effectiveness apparently depends upon a great 
Variety of other factors, such as the length of the class 
period, the amount and arrangement of equipment, 
and the type of assignment used. When flexible, 
large-unit assignments are utilized, class study for 
Several entire class periods in succession seems to 
attain its maximum effectiveness. When class study 
is alternated with recitation, a divided period with 
study during the first half and recitation during the 
second has been shown to be superior in the field of 
the social studies to a divided period with a recitation- 
study sequence. 

With respect to specific techniques for teaching how 
to study, there is little agreement from either opinion 
Or research. Most frequently recommended is the 
use of study-guide questions and exercises which fol- 
low closely specific reading material. Porter (59), 
however, in a recent study which involved over 1000 
eighth-grade pupils and five different schemes for the 
use and placement of study questions, reported that no 
One of the plans produced significant results which were 
Superior to those achieved through a single purposeful 
reading. 

The value of workbooks as instructional aids Te- 
mains uncertain despite several investigations. While 
a majority of the loosely controlled experiments involv- 
ing workbooks seem to indicate that superior achieve- 
ment results from their use, other similar studies have 
yielded inconclusive results. Collected opinions on the 
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value of workbooks in the social studies have been 
contradictory, although most of them are generally 
favorable. As between printed workbooks and 
teacher-made work sheets, a sharp controversy has 
raged, with the preponderance of opinion favoring 
work sheets. 

Directing pupil activity. Evidence from the field of 
educational psychology emphasizing the “active nature 
of the learning process” has affected the method of 
teaching the social studies markedly. It has strength- 
ened the cause of the project method, the socialized 
recitation, and others of the newer “patterns of 
method,” but its more widespread influence has been 
in the extension of the idea that all pupil learning 
derives from pupil activity. In accord with this con- 
cept the teacher’s responsibility becomes the selection, 
stimulation or assignment, and direction of specific 
activities in which pupils engage as a means to the 
ends of knowledge, understanding, and skill. 

The term “activity” has acquired two meanings. In 
the broader sense it embraces every act through which 
the pupil learns. In a narrower sense it refers only to 
overt acts and processes. The latter usage of the term 
has the longer history, indicating an aspect of instruc- 
tion long associated with good social-studies instruc- 
tion and sanctioned by a succession of educational 
authorities. To be sure, the so-called “constructive 
activities,” used to supplement social-studies instruc- 
tion, have not always enriched it, as the study by 
Anderson (30: 414f) shows. 

In the broader sense of the term reading, writing, 
and listening are all considered activities as much as 
talking, acting, and making things. In 1929 Wilson 
(82) compiled an exhaustive classified list of activities 
for learning the social studies. Using a revision of the 
Wilson list, Price (61) conducted an extensive investi- 
gation to determine the merits of the several specific 
activities and types of activities. He found overt 
activities more favored by dull pupils than by bright 
pupils, and he noted that teachers use to excess, in 
terms of pupil preference, such “passive activities” as 
listening and reading. 

Equipment. Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury increasing emphasis has been placed on the utiliza- 
tion of physical equipment to aid in social-studies in- 
struction. This trend has unquestionably been affected 
by such factors as transient enthusiasms, fads, and 
producers’ salesmanship. Educational research, how- 
ever, has also played a significant role in pointing out 
the need for equipment and in showing its effective- 
ness in the improvement of instruction (see 82: 154). 

Research has usually been focused on one item of 
equipment at a time. A few investigations have em- 
braced either the whole field or at least large portions 
of it. Many of the more comprehensive studies have 
been concerned with the collection and utilization of 
a wide assortment of teaching aids under the name of 
the “social-studies laboratory.” An influential study in 
this group was that of Baldwin (6), which reported an 
extensive survey of social-studies equipment available 
in grades 9 to 12 in a number of representative schools. 
He found a high degree of uniformity of equipment for 


the several social subjects and thus came to the con- 
clusion that all equipment for these subjects should be 
assembled in a single departmental laboratory. He 
recommended a number of specific items of equipment 
for each subject and cach grade level. Numerous 
writers have described their social-studies laboratories 
and the “laboratory method," but their enthusiasms 
have lacked objective substantiation. 

A review of the numerous studies which have ap- 
praised objectively the value of tangible teaching aids 
in the social studies is impressive for the high per- 
centage of positive findings revealed. An increased 
use of equipment in teaching the social studies usually 
results in increased social learning by pupils. 

THE TEexTBookK. Textbooks in the social studies 
have changed in recent years in response to research in 
the curriculum and in social learning as well as re~ 
search dealing directly with the textbooks themselves. 
Thus textbooks are increasingly organized on fusion 
and unit bases and may legitimately claim to place 
more stress On functional materials and less on detailed 
facts than the texts of a generation ago. They also 
tend to include more concrete content, especially in 
the lower grades, better maps and pictures, and much 
more reading matter. Both style and vocabulary of 
textbooks have been better adapted to pupils’ abilities 
as a result of research in grade placement, as have 
also type size and format. 

Despite these improvements in textbooks research 
has demonstrated that most books are still too difficult 
for the majority of pupils in the grades for which the 
books are intended, that maps and pictures are inade- 
quate and frequently are not well integrated with the 
written material, and that too little is included in the 
way of concrete example. These criticisms of text- 
books apply more aptly to those for the secondary level 
than to those for the elementary grades, but even on 
the latter level many of them appear to be too difficult. 
The criticisms apply more generally to books in history 
than to those in geography, though not universally. 

Scholarly accuracy has also increased, though one 
thorough investigation found serious lags between the 
first announcement of a new discovery or viewpoint 
in American history and its incorporation in American- 
history textbooks. Stereotypes of peoples in other 
nations occur in too great frequency. It has been 
found, too, that textbooks in social and economic 
problems do not change sufficiently rapidly to reflect 

jal and economic changes. { 
fe size of textbooks has increased markedly in 
recent years. American-history books for senior high 
schools have doubled in length since 1910. Eight 
economics texts published in the 1920's were found 
to average 447 pages in length, whereas four books 
published in the late 1930's averaged 589 pages. Re- 
cent books in all five history courses commonly taught 
in the secondary schools have averaged over 800 Pages. 
These increases in size correspond favorably with re- 
search recommendations as to the superior merits of 
extensive reading, the paucity of library resources, ডা 
the expansion of the curriculum, and have met wi 
the approval of teachers. 
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The number of pictures, maps, charts, and graphs 
in textbooks has increased even more rapidly than the 
size of the books. The median number of pictures in 
Six recently published American-history texts, for 
example, was 251. Geography texts continue to lead 
the field, however, with respect to the number of such 
Visual aids. 

Authors of social-studies texts continue to be pre- 
dominantly college teachers of subject matter. A study 
made in 1940 showed that of 84 authors of Ssocial- 
studies textbooks 38 were college professors of aca- 
demic subjects, 22 were Secondary-school teachers, 5 
Were college professors of education, and 19 were 
school administrators and others. The tendency 
toward multiple authorship has been especially notice- 
able in recent texts (75: 377). 

‘The increase in size of textbooks, although generally 
approved, has meant in some cases an increase in the 
number of topics treated rather than a fuller treatment 
of prevailing topics. This Characteristic has been 
Shown to limit Seriously the effectiveness of a text and 
is generally condemned. The need for simplification 
of texts is evident in the results of numerous studies 
Of vocabulary, dates, names, and style. Research has 
Shown that textbook Vocabulary burdens are often too 
great for intended grade levels, that too many technical 
terms are introduced, that too many difficult words 
and technical terms are used Only once or very few 
times, that dates and names Occur in unreasonable 
profusion, and that there is entirely too little agree- 
ment among authors as to dates and names of impor- 
tance, a condition which the Report of the Committee 
On American History in Schools and Colleges (72) 
attempted to meliorate by suggesting minimum lists 
Of dates and names. The studies have shown a need 
for simplification, and in Some cases they have shown 
that such simplification is possible and effective in 
terms of pupil learning. 

‘The selection of textbooks is typically in the hands 
of school administrators, although teachers are playing 
an increasing role. A Summary of the evidence on 
selecting textbooks in the Social studies (44: 60-74) 
yielded the recommendations that (a) comprehensive, 
Objective criteria should be determined in advance, ( b) 
a small number of books should be tentatively chosen 
after examination, and (c) final selection should be 
made only after classroom tryouts. 

‘THE SoCIAL-STUDIES LIBRARY AND THE READING 
PROGRAM. The importance of a rich and plentiful 
supply of books other than the textbook has long been 
Tecognized in connection With social-studies instruc- 
tion. Several lines of evidence from research con- 
Verge to give sanction to this emphasis. Furthermore, 
research has repeatedly shown that existing supplies of 
books were inadequate. When Secondary-school 
teachers in New York State Were asked by Wilson to 
indicate their most pressing needs for the improvement 
of instruction, the reply which outranked all others 
Was “more books” (80). 

In practice, teachers’ use of “collateral” or “supple- 
mentary” readings has lagged far behind the Tecom- 
mendations of educators and the findings of research. 
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With special reference to Social-studies library books 
Horn wrote in 1937: “There are today very few 
schools, either elementary or Secondary, that have 
equipment to meet the standards set up forty years 
ago.” The lag is due not Only to the lack of books 
but also to teachers’ failure to use available books. 
To a limited extent, however, wider reading is on the 
increase in the social studies, a trend paralleling the 
decline of dependence on a single textbook. 

Prevailing practices with regard to the reading pro- 
gram in social studies have been surveyed in a number 
of investigations. They agree in reporting that a 
majority, but Considerably less than all, of social- 
Studies teachers make systematic use of readings in 
books other than the textbook. Greatest use, and, ac- 
cording to Swindler, “most efficient use,” is made in 
schools of medium size (see 45: 163). Kimmel found 
that in New York State the lowest quantities of read- 
ing per pupil were to be found in schools with enroll- 
ments of under 150 and over 2500 (35). 

Purposes claimed for Collateral reading have been 
Variously collected and analyzed. Although the ac- 
quisition of information is the common aim, the high 
ranks given to the development of interest (especially 
in connection with biography and historical fiction) 
and abilities (use of library, basic references, and the 
historical method) are notable. 

The value of wide reading as compared with little 
Or no reading has been fairly well established. Most 
significant findings in this respect are those of Good 
and others in which extensive reading was found to be 
more effective Senerally than intensive reading even 
When the unit of time Was equal for both methods 
(30: Ch. 5). The relative Values of different types of 
readings are much in need of further investigation. 

Methods employed in the reading program must be 
guided largely by teacher judgment and experience, for 
experimental evidence is slight and inconclusive as to 
its management. Two general principles commonly 
emphasized, though Supported only indirectly by re- 
Search, deal with the need for (a) effective motivation 
Of the reading assignment and (b) careful adjustment 
of quantity, kind, and difficulty of readings to indi- 
Vidual differences. Carefully prepared collections such 
as that of Carpenter (14) are helpful to teachers in this 
Tespect. 

Research on the problems of assigning and check- 
ing readings has been confined to descriptive and 
statistical surveys of prevailing practice. Norton, 
Kimmel, and others have found that teachers (a) 
more often make reading assignments by topics than 
by specified pages, (b) most frequently try to arouse 
interest in reading books by reading excerpts or giving 
résumés or annotations and by making constant refer- 
ence to the book, (c) have pupils give oral reports 
more frequently than written reports, and (d) com- 
monly use Treading cards as well as Oral and written 
Teports to check pupils’ Teadings and less commonly 
use individual conferences and formal examinations 
for this Purpose (see 45: 140-42; 35). 

Characteristics of books for the social-studies li- 
brary and the bases for selecting them have been given 
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considerable attention, and the results of research in 
this direction have been commonly expressed in specific 
bibliographies of reading references. Such bibliog- 
raphies are numerous and vary greatly as to kind and 
merit. The book lists included in social-studies text- 
books have been shown to be characteristically of poor 
quality although some texts contain the best lists to be 
found anywhere. There is no agreement among 
authors of textbooks or compilers of separate lists as 
to what particular books should be included. Among 
the most important earlier bibliographies of books 
for the social-studies library were those of the 1921 
committee headed by Hill (28), the 1924 committee 
headed by Foster (21), and the lists by Swindler (66). 
In special areas are the list of historical fiction by 
Logasa (38); biography by Wilson and Wilson (79), 
Ireland (31), and Logasa (37); American history for 
slow learners by Carpenter (14); American regions by 
Logasa (39); and geography by Branom (57: Ch. 26). 

Mars. The map is of almost indispensable value to 
the teacher of social studies. Maps have long been 
used extensively in geography, and their use in history 
and the other social studies is on the increase. More 
and better maps appear in newer textbooks. Most of 
the experiments dealing with maps and globes and 
their use have been carried on in connection with the 
study of geography. Out of these studies have come 
a number of conclusions or findings (see 20; 57; 74: 
246-48; 75: 351-59): 

1. Children make numerous errors in trying to 
read maps. 

2. The reading of maps must be taught specifically 
and concretely. 

3. Pupils can be taught to read maps with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

4. Without guidance pupils do not know whether 
the word or the dot indicates the location of a city 
On the map. 

5. The use of a scale of miles, the directions, the 
reading of Jatitudes and longitudes, the direction of 
river flow, and the key symbols for locating a place on 
a map all require specific instruction. : 

6. The use of outline maps is an effective aid to 
learning. 

7. Real maps and hypothetical maps both have 
teaching values. 

8. Children do not require a knowledge of direc- 
tions until they study geography. ৰ 

9. Such terms as zone, latitude, and longitude re- 
quire specific teaching. 

10. Numerous studies prove that ignorance of com- 
mon geographic facts is widespread. FE 

11. All geographic errors common to pupils are 
also common among teachers. - 

12. Many students have not mastered the simplest 
descriptive ideas to be gained from a map by the time 
they enter junior high school. a 

13. Teachers should not take for granted pupils 
ability to read maps. 

14, It is doubtful that teaching difficult concepts 
relating to sphericity of the earth is productive before 
grades 6 or 7. 
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CHuaRTs AND Grarus. The use of graphic repre- 
sentation of social data bas increased significantly in 
adult reading materials in recent years, pointing to the 
need for increased school instruction in the use of 
graphs and charts. The growth in the number of 
charts and graphs in textbooks is a reflection of this 
need. Though investigations have failed to point 
clearly to the value of charts and graphs as learning 
devices, there can be no doubt as to the social utility 
of knowing how to use such devices. According to 
Horn (30: 388) evidence indicates that the effectiveness 
of instruction may be increased by employing graphical 
representation, provided students have learned to read 
charts and graphs. 

Several studies, taken together, seem to indicate 
that graphical interpretation can be taught at any 
grade level, depending, of course, upon the degree of 
difficulty of the type of representation. For example, 
it has been shown that unit pictographs and develop- 
mental picture charts can be used in the first grade. 
Those graphs whose use and interpretation require 
arithmetic skills and concepts should not, obviously, 
be introduced before the skills and concepts are ac- 
quired (see 7). 

PICTURES. The use of pictures of all kinds has been 
shown to increase interest, understanding, and reten- 
tion. The need for careful selection and classroom 
use of pictures is emphasized, however, by studies re- 
vealing pupils’ misconceptions gained from pictures 
and the ineffectiveness of their random use. Pictures 
in textbooks have been found to vary greatly in num- 
ber, quality, captions, and articulation with textual 
matter. Several studies agree in saying that pupils 
must be taught to read pictures. Others claim that 
the full possibilities and potentialities of textbook pic- 
tures have not been realized because teachers assume 
picture-reading ability on the part of their pupils and 
that pupils will automatically integrate written and 
pictorial material. In most respects pictures in geog- 
raphy books are better than those in other texts, but 
the marked improvement in recent books in the entire 
social-studies field is noticeable. In general the value 
of pictures as aids to learning has been shown to vary 
inversely with age, intelligence, and reading ability. 
Colored pictures seem to be superior to black and 
white pictures, at least in the teaching of third-grade 

eOgraphy. 

Tor merits of different kinds of pictures 
have not been adequately studied. It is probable, and 
some research indicates, that the textbook illustration, 
the loose print, the opaque projection, the lantern 
slide, the still film, the silent motion picture, and the 
sound motion picture each has its distinctive advan- 
tage for specific purposes. For this reason it is rather 
specious to attempt to compare one kind with another 
as to general value. Thus experimental comparisons 


between lantern slid 


now seems to be 
pictures approximate 
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Where movement or a sequence of events is to be por- 
trayed.” 

Research in the field of motion pictures in the social- 
studies field seems to indicate that they (a) contribute 
to accuracy and meaningfulness of pupils’ concepts, 
(b) stimulate the imagination, (c) are particularly 
helpful in informational areas to pupils of low ability 
and in the area of atmosphere to pupils of Superior 
ability, (ad) contribute to retention, (e) help to in- 
crease and maintain interest, (f) cause pupils to par- 
ticipate more frequently in discussions, (g) interfere 
with learning time Concepts and chronology, (h) make 
their greatest contributions where people are con- 
cerned and in the areas of causal, economic, and social 
relationships, (i) are more effective if the class has 
been prepared for the showing of the film, and (J) tend 
to be more effective when they are shown more than 
Once and are adequately discussed (30: 373-75; 85). 
A number of films for American history and problems 
Courses have been evaluated by Hartley (27). . See also 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. 

RECORDINGS. Though many claims for the use of 
recordings have been made, little experimentation has 
been reported in the Social-studies field to prove or 
disprove the assertions. An extremely limited amount 
Of evidence, not enough to support any broad general- 
izations, indicates that estimates of the effectiveness 
of recordings, with Tespect to some outcomes, may 
have been optimistic. 

RaApio. The use of the radio in the social-studies 
Classroom has certain advantages: it brings experiences 
from the outside world Which could never otherwise 
have been provided; it develops interest and attention; 
it permits listening to “spot” news under teacher control 
and direction; it is useful in influencing attitudes, par- 
ticularly because of its dramatizing possibilities. On 
the other hand, the radio Should be used advisedly. It 
tends to dull the higher mental Processes and make 
listeners less critical. It Should be viewed as a sup- 
Plementing, not as a supplanting, device. It is subject 
to many of the same limitations as other forms of 
Oral presentation. Finally, it appears that if the same 
information in printed form is equally well arranged 
and adapted to Pupils who are to make use Of it, the 
radio should not be used (30: 327-34; 77). See also 
RaApio EDUCATION. 

Evaluation and measurement. Evaluation includes 
the entire process through which teachers attempt to 
appraise pupil achievement and pupil growth. Meas- 
urement is a more limited process through which one 
Secures objective data such as Scores. Evaluation is 
an inclusive term which embraces all kinds of Objective 
measures and subjective appraisals. 

General surveys of Social-studies testing may be 
classified into two Sroups: those which are primarily 
historical and descriptive and those Which are evalu- 
ative and analytical. Studies of the former type have 
furnished an abundance of specific information, of 
Which only part can be mentioned here. 

The chief means of measurement in social studies 
for generations were Oral quizzing during the recita- 
tion period and essays written in response to stated 
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questions. The first published Objective tests in the 
Social studies appeared in history and Eeography be- 
tween 1914 and 1920. Literally scores of new tests 
appeared in the 1920’s. After 1930 fewer new tests 
were published; an increasing use was made of new 
editions of established series Of tests, such as the lowa 
Every Pupil Tests and the Cooperative Tests, and of 
general achievement tests Which contained sections on 
the social studies. Between 1936 and 1939 a valuable 
aid to teachers in the form of four Bulletins contain- 
ing collections of test items in the fields of American 
history, world history, economics, and government was 
made available by the National Council for the Social 
Studies (4). For the most part the items in the several 
tests and these Bulletins deal with informational and/or 
Skill outcomes. Recently some attention has been 
given to the “measurement Of understanding,” a not- 
too-well-defined term which has been used to cover 
both tangibles and intangibles (see 56: Ch. 5) 

Social-studies teachers were Slow to adopt objective 
testing. Wilson (80: 178) reported in 1938 that only 
half of a number of Social-studies teachers who were 
queried favored objective tests; one third preferred 
essay tests and the remainder liked a combination of 
the two. The most common types of objective test 
items which have been found in teacher-made tests 
have been completion, short-answer, and true-false. 

Serious inadequacies in testing practices in the social 
studies have repeatedly been revealed by surveys. 
Essay-type examinations have been shown to lack 
reliability under customary conditions. (See also 
EXAMINATIONS. ) Objective examinations, on the other 
hand, although Ccharacteristically possessing a higher 
degree of reliability than essay examinations, have 
often been found lacking with respect to validity. This 
deficiency, though more common in teacher-made 
tests, has also been found to exist with respect to some 
published tests. Most Serious deficiencies are: (a) 
faulty item Construction which permits testees to select 
the correct response on the basis of grammatical con- 
sistency, verbal association, or other irrelevant clues; 
(b) too little use of the multiple-choice form, which 
has been shown to be the most generally useful in 
SOcial studies; (c) encouragement of memoriter learn- 
ing of isolated facts; (d) the narrow range of outcomes 
tested, often consisting of emphasis on factual informa- 
tion at the expense of insights, understandings, and 
attitudes. 

But research has made a positive contribution to 
testing in social studies; it has demonstrated how many 
of the common faults may be corrected. Essay 
examinations can be improved by clear and definite 
Phrasing of questions, by establishing specific criteria 
for judging answers, by restricting the outcomes to be 
measured by each question, and by concealing the 
name of the test writer from the test reader until a 
mark has been determined. Objective tests may be 
improved by close attention to careful construction, 
Such as avoiding verbal and grammatical clues, provid- 
ing clear directions, arranging items in order of diffi- 
culty, and the like; by applying statistical procedures 
for item analysis and test revision; and by phrasing 
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items to avoid textbook language and memoriter re- 
sponses. See TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. 

The movement for the measurement of noninforma- 
tional or “intangible” outcomes of instruction in the 
social studies, which has played a major part in test- 
ing research since the late 1930's, originated in research 
findings which showed that usual testing practices were 
confined to a very limited number of objectives of 
the social studies. This very obvious deficiency led 
research workers to undertake the study and develop- 
ment of appropriate instruments of measurement and 
of other devices for evaluation of instruction. The 
areas of evaluation and measurement of intangible 
and partly tangible outcomes in the social studies to 
which attention has been given fall into five categories, 
several of which are partially overlapping: attitudes, 
study skills, critical thinking, interests, and behavior. 
In each of these areas at least several evaluating de- 
vices (not all of which are restricted to the social 
studies) have been published, and many others have 
been constructed and utilized by researchers for special 
purposes and experiments. 

The development of attitude scales had an origin 
independent of the social-studies field. Social-studies 
teachers as a whole have been slow to make use of the 
good instruments available, such as the Wrightstone 
Scale of Civic Beliefs, the Remmers Master Attitudes 
Scale for the Measurement of Attitude Toward any 
Social Institution, and the Eight-Year Study Scale of 
Beliefs. See ATTITUDES. 

Much progress has been made in the measurement of 
study skills. Significant contributions include the lowa 
Every Pupil Tests of Basic Study Skills, Wirightstone’s 
Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities, the exten- 
sive collections of selected items prepared by Morse 
and McCune (43), and a number of the tests developed 
in the Eight-Year Study (see 64). These instruments 
have demonstrated the possibility of measuring ob- 
jectively such elusive factors as the ability to use 
books, to interpret maps, graphs, and pictures, to 
understand generalizations, to make associations, to 
apply principles, to acquire data, to make discrimina- 
tions, to evaluate sources, and other abilities. Meas- 
ures of the ability to think critically, in a large sense 
a composite of a number of the abilities noted above, 
are represented by Wrightstone’s Test of Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies, the Watson-Glaser Test 
of Critical Thinking, and similar instruments, ¢.8. 
those developed at Cornell University and those used 
in the Eight-Year Study. 

Attempts to appraise the area of interest have taken 
the forms of interest inventories and check lists and 
interviews. Behavior has generally been evaluated 
through the interpretation of rating scales, anecdotal 
records, and other recorded observation of conduct. 
(See, re evaluation and measurement in social studies 
50; 51; 52; 56; 64; 75: 551-89). A 

Teachers should recognize that different tests which 
they may use'in social-studies classes measure different 
functions. The usual custom of accepting a single 
rating as an appraisal of pupil achievement is open to 
serious criticism; it ignores other aspects of the achieve- 
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ment and growth of the individual pupil. The assign- 
ment of a rating for each of several factors is recom- 
mended, the recommendation being based on evidence 
as to the correlations which obtain among different 
types of tests. For example, tests of information, and 
particularly vocabulary tests, have been found to be 
closely related to general intelligence and general read. 
ing ability. Attitude tests typically give low positive 
Correlations with both intelligence and information 
tests. The fact that low correlations have been found 
between reliable tests of the essay and objective types 
suggests that they are measuring essentially different 
factors. 

The social-studies teacher. In this discussion the 
“social-studies teacher" will be considered to be one 
Who devotes all or most of her time to the social- 
studies field; this definition automatically eliminates 
elementary-school teachers as they are teachers of all 
fields. Social-studies teachers, so defined, until the 
last two decades, were teachers who had been trained 
in history primarily, with minors in other social 
sciences or other fields. A few had majors in one or 
another of the other social sciences. But more re- 
cently many institutions have established social-studies 
Or “broad fields” majors, usually requiring some degree 
of concentration in one subject (often history) and a 
pattern of supporting courses in several of the other 
social sciences. Typical requirements are 24 semester 
hours in history and 20 hours distributed among eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, geography, or any 
two or three of these subjects. Such plans represent 
appreciable advances over the older concentration pat- 
terns, at least from the standpoint of the preparation 
of a teacher who is increasingly being required to take 
note of the whole social-studies field in her teaching. 

The training of social-studies teachers is complicated 
by the problem of teaching combinations. It has been 
reported that two thirds of all social-studies teachers 
have some assignment outside the field— usually Eng- 
lish, but every conceivable combination has been 
recorded. However—and certainly from the stand- 
point of the social studies—a more serious aspect of 
the teaching-combination problem is the very frequent 
assignment of teachers whose primary training is in 
other fields to social-studies instruction. There ap- 
pears to be a widespread belief that anyone who can 
read can teach social studies, a condition which prob- 
ably contributes in no small measure to the prevalence 
of verbalistic and unsatisfactory learning in social 
studies. : 

The large number of social-studies teachers who 
pursue or have pursued graduate work indicates a ris- 
ing standard in the field. However, graduate-school 
practice of closing advanced courses to nonsocial- 
studies majors because of the lack of prerequisites 
tends to drive many teachers into more education 
the specialization of their under- 

te work. Graduate schools thus tend to prevent 
EGS teachers from securing a broad 
r level and from correcting de- 


training on the highe! J e 
ficiencies which handicap their teaching. There is 
some slight trend, however, toward permitting gradu- 


courses and into 
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ate students to major in a “broad field” similar to that 
of their undergraduate work. The need for individu- 
alizing the graduate-study programs of social-studies 
teachers has been demonstrated by Kerbow (49: Ch. 3). 

There is evidence of a certain amount of in-service 
growth of social-studies teachers, but this growth is 
not at all even. In New York State Wilson (80: 
Ch. 7) found that 36 per cent of a group of social- 
studies teachers were engaged in some kind of experi- 
ment; that nearly 17 per cent had written for publica- 
tion; that a third had traveled widely in the United 
States; and that a fifth had been to Europe. On the 
other hand, Wilson also found that nearly one quarter 
did not read a daily newspaper, that social-studies 
teachers rarely belong to civic organizations or pattici- 
pate in public affairs, that they often write theses out- 
side their field, and that many read few professional or 
critical magazines. Hawkinson (see 75: 27) found that 
fewer than one half of a large group of teachers read 
even one professional book a year. The increasing 
professional consciousness of large numbers of 
teachers, however, is evidenced by the increasing 
membership of such national Organizations as the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Council of Geography Teachers and by the 
Tapidly multiplying local organizations, as is shown by 
the investigation made by Oagley in 1939 (53: Ch. 8). 
By 1946 at least half of the states boasted state 
councils for the social studies, and there were in addi- 
tion several regional councils and an indeterminate 
number of local groups. 

Some studies of the traits of good teachers of social 
Studies have been made, although such traits cannot 
be clearly distinguished from traits of good teachers 
in general. A study of student-teacher relationships 
by Bush (13) indicated that the most effective relation- 
Ships existed when the teacher was well adjusted to 
her job; when she had keen insight into and an objec- 
tive attitude toward students and student behavior; 
When she possessed a favorable attitude toward coun- 
seling, a fair and sympathetic point of view, an ade- 
quate grasp of the subject, the ability to make the class 
seem valuable and to explain and assist, and a likable 
personality; when she had purposes, social beliefs, 
and interests similar to those of her students and a 
belief that her students were well adjusted academic- 
ally; and where the students had abilities and achieve- 
ment in accordance with their potentialities. 

A valuable summary of studies of the traits of good 
teachers of the social studies, which concludes with a 
self-rating scale derived from the findings, has been 
made by Michener (49: Ch. 1). See also TEACHER 
EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM. 

Needed research. When one summarizes What is 
definitely known in the teaching of the social studies, 
he is impressed by the paucity of convincing conclu- 
sions. They seem to be so few, so tentative, and so 
limited as to leave the whole field wide open for the 
repetition of previous studies and the indefinite expan- 
Sion into other areas, topics, and problems. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are intended merely to direct atten- 
tion to some of the more urgent needs of research. 


The history of textbooks, equipment, and methods 
needs to be expanded. Studies of the influence of the 
report of the Committee of Seven or of any other 
report would be useful contributions. Surveys of con- 
temporary offerings seem to meet an appreciative re- 
sponse. Although their value is not very enduring— 
they are soon absorbed into a larger picture—they 
furnish temporary guidance and help to define the di- 
rection of developments. 

Research can never determine Objectives, but syn- 
theses of opinions, analyses of social trends and pur- 
poses, and descriptions and classifications of educa- 
tional purposes can be significant and influential. 
Frequent inquiries into the state of Opinion need to be 
made, and the adjustment of educational to social ob- 
jectives is a never-ending task. Further research in 
the selection of curricular content can be directed 
toward making general principles, such as utility, 
learnability, and accuracy, specifically workable, 
toward the repetition of extant techniques, and toward 
the discovery of new techniques. Future research 
might well be directed toward the discovery of more 
inclusive, workable, and acceptable techniques, toward 
harmonizing objectives and curriculum content, and 
toward selecting materials which clearly reflect the 
needs of the community in which they are to be used. 
Perhaps the most fruitful results will come from 
numerous attempts to apply available principles and 
techniques to local situations. 

Further research in curricular organization of the 
Social studies might well be directed toward the evalu- 
ation of existing forms as well as toward evolving new 
ones. Materials organized in such a manner as to 
meet the approval of scholars, teachers, and curricu- 
lum makers might be tried out, measured, and con- 
trasted with other forms. Determining the relative 
merits of a unit and a topic might not lead to con- 
clusive results, but it would at least be more convine- 
ing than mere arguments. Additional research in 
grade placement might well be focused upon the ar- 
rangement of sequential materials and the application 
Of them to a few selected pupils throughout a period 
of years, upon further work in the difficulties of words 
and skills, and upon a closer study of the stages of 
child development. The discovery of special tastes, 
interests, and abilities offers some hope of a negative 
as well as a positive nature. While no definitive re- 
sults in terms of the grade assignment of materials 
can be expected, it should be possible to locate some 
elements, if not topics and Problems, in terms of the 
primary and intermediate grades and the junior and 
senior high schools. - 

In the social studies there are many aspects of the 
problem of learning which are in need of further re- 
search, and many of them have the appeal of specificity 
and tangibility of returns. Further analyses of the re- 
lation of both first-hand and Vicarious experience to 
learning and of the function of language in social 
learning at the several grade levels should be fruitful, 
and such special elements as time, place, vocabulary, 
and study tools, such as maps, graphs, tables, etc., need 
further illumination. The relative effectiveness of 
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group and individual experiences is not completely 
understood. 

Research has demonstrated the complexity of 
method and the futility of comparing various pattern 
methods. However, the effects of equipment and the 
value of devices can probably be ascertained quite 
definitely, and such elements as questioning, rules for 
studying, pupil reports, etc. can probably be segre- 
gated and evaluated. The problems of the social- 
studies library and reading lists for particular courses 
should receive recurring attention. 

The most needed research in social-studies testing 
is that which would deal with attitudes and other out- 
comes not satisfactorily measured by conventional 
paper-and-pencil tests. The measurement of conduct, 
such as choosing radio programs, reading books, and 
participating in community activities, should receive 
more attention, for conduct is a measure of the effects 
of teaching and as such it deserves the attention of 
test makers. 

Research relating to current events, community 
study, and propaganda is inadequate. The funda- 
mental value of knowing current events remains to 
be demonstrated. The parts which the teacher and 
the pupil should play in community study need clarifi- 
cation. The development of methods to offset propa- 
ganda has not yet reached a satisfactory stage. 

EDWIN R. CARR 
EDGAR B. WESLEY 
WILBUR F. MURRA, 1941 Edition 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL CLASSES. 
In 1920 only five state departments of education had 
personnel designated to devote attention to the prob- 
lems of exceptional children. In 1947 approximately 
three fourths of the states had one or more persons so 
designated. The majority of the states have school 
laws which provide for special classes or special serv- 
ices for handicapped children, but the programs of the 
states vary considerably in scope and extent of services 
offered. 
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In 1940, 313,722 children needing special attention 
because of a marked deviation from normal were re- 
ceiving instruction in special day schools or classes, in 
hospitals, or at home. These children were reported 
by 729 different cities located in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia. When to these are added 
71,458 children in 375 public or private residential 
schools of continental United States, the total becomes 
385,180. This is the largest number of children in 
such schools and classes that has ever been reported. 
Yet it still represents less than one tenth of the esti- 
mated number of exceptional children for whom some 
special educational adjustment should be made. 

On the basis of an estimated population of 33,604,- 
000 children 5 to 19 years of age in 1945, the United 
States Office of Education (20) computed the percent- 
age and number of exceptional children in the United 
States as follows: 


ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
Blind and partially seeing 67,208 2 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing 504,060 1.5 
Crippled 336,040 1.0 
Delicate (of lowered vitality) 504,060 1.5 
Speech-defective ,060 1.5 
Mentally retarded 672,080 2.0 
Epileptic 67,208 i 
Mentally gifted 672,080 2.0 
Behavior problems 840,100 25 

Total 7,166,896 12.4 


Relatively little research has been done on the prob- 
lems of special schools and classes. Major emphasis 
in the field of special education has been given to the 
study of the individual child—his mentality, personal- 
ity, and physical handicap. Problems of the class- 
room, such as methods of teaching and the curriculum, 
have not been studied except for a few scattered 
attempts. This is not surprising, since the emphasis 
in education for atypical children has always been 
upon adaptation of regular grade materials, methods, 
and curriculum. In the case of the deaf and blind, 
considerable adaptation has to be made in methods, 
and extensive curricular adjustments are made for the 
mentally exceptional. The basis for most of these 
adaptations has been practical classroom experiences 
rather than results of research. See GIFTED CHILDREN; 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 

The best source of statistics regarding special 
schools and classes in the United States is the Biennial 
Survey of Education published by the Office of Educa- 
tion (8). Lord (16) has published a list of sources of 
research literature in special education intended for 
the use of students who wish to investigate problems 
in the field. Summaries of research on the education 
of exceptional children and minority groups are pub- 
lished periodically in the Review of Educational Re- 
search (2). g 

Blind and partially seeing. The school LAE 
two groups of children with impaired vision—the be 
and the partially seeing. The blind child presents §! 
an obvious problem that his education has for some 
time been cared for mainly in residential schools. The 
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first institutions for the education of the blind in the 
United States began to appear in ths second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The New York Institute for 
the Blind was incorporated in 1832 although it began 
its work earlier. The Massachusetts School for the 
Blind received its first state appropriation in 1830. By 
the middle of the century there were schools in 19 
states, and by 1875, 29 states had established schools. 
The Biennial Survey of Education for 1938-40 re- 
ported 44 residential schools for the blind under state 
control and 9 private or semiprivate schools (8). 

Special classes for partially seeing children in the 
United States were an outgrowth of work in England 
for myopic children. American visitors abroad were 
impressed with the idea, and in 1913 a class was 
started in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Later in the same 
year a class was started in Cleveland, Ohio. Such 
classes are known as conservation-of-vision classes, 
sight-saving classes, or classes of partially seeing chil- 
dren. 

The growth and development of day-school classes 
for the blind and partially seeing in school systems are 
shown by the Biennial Survey of Education for 1938- 
40 (8) as follows: 


YEAR NUMBER ENROLLMENT 
1932 95 5308 
1936 161 7251 
1940 181 8875 


The value of special education for the visually 
handicapped preschool child has been recognized. 
Perkins Institution organized a kindergarten in 1887 
which proved to be so successful that now many of 
the residential schools have not only kindergarten de- 
partments but also nursery schools. A recent national 
conference was devoted to the problem of the pre- 
school blind child. 

The standards of eligibility of children for sight- 
saving classes have been fairly well agreed upon by 
medical and educational authorities. Widely accepted 
standards are as follows: 

1. Children having visual acuity between 20/70 and 
20/200 in the better eye after refraction. 

2. Children with progressive eye difficulties. 

3. Children suffering from noncommunicable dis- 
eases of the eyes or diseases of the body that severely 
affect vision. { 

4. In addition, temporary placement is often given 
to children whose vision is impaired as a result of 
operation, disease, or accident (9). 

While these standards are helpful, it must be re- 
membered that each case varies and must be considered 
individually. | 

Two general methods of conducting classes prevail 
the segregated and the cooperative. Under the 
segregated plan the children have all their work in 
as a group. In the cooperative 
y work requiring close use of eyes is done in 
i and as much of the other work as 
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McNally (23) investigated the readability of certain 
type sizes and forms in sight-saving classes. The 
criteria of readability were frequency of involuntary 
eye blinks and speed of reading. While these criteria 
proved somewhat inadequate, there seems to be no 
difference in readability of the types studied when 
reading for brief periods, i.e. five minutes. 

Considerable attention has been given to the study 
of the mental ability, personality, and development of 
children of impaired vision. (See PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED.) Investigations relating to their instruction 
have been few in number and very exploratory in 
Character. There is a need for more careful studies 
on the values of materials of instruction, such as the 
several types of slates available, sizes of type, em- 
bossed pictures, and the like. In addition, research 
needs to be done on the psychology of the learning 
of blind children, such as reading and writing braille. 
The investigations to date suggest that there is con- 
siderable similarity between psychology of braille read- 
ing and normal reading. Hathaway (10) has out- 
lined a number of critical problems on the educa- 
tion of partially seeing children which need further 
study. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing. Children with hearing 
impairments constitute the largest number in the 
physically handicapped group. (See PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED.) Furthermore, the deaf child, in par- 
ticular the child who was born deaf or who lost his 
hearing before he developed language and speech, 
presents a problem of education which is extremely 
difficult and requires diligent and painstaking effort 
on the part of a trained teacher in order to prepare 
him to live a life of pleasure and service. 

The education of deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
in the United States is cared for in three ways: (a) 
public residential schools, (b) private residential 
schools, and (c) public-school classes. 

A summary of enrollments in schools for the deaf 
for 1947 shows that 73 residential schools had 12,399 
Pupils; 119 public schools served 4295 pupils; and 22 
private and denominational schools enrolled 947 chil- 
dren. The number of pupils served in residential 
schools has decreased slightly in the past few years, 
While there has been a slight increase in public-day- 
school classes (3). Over 20,000 hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren are receiving speech reading instruction in the 
public schools at the present time. 

The first public residential school in the United 
States was established at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1817. In the early years of the movement these insti- 
tutions were often known as asylums for the deaf and 
dumb. The term “dumb” reflects a misunderstanding 
of the handicap of deafness. Deafness is not charac- 
terized by stupidity or lack of intelligence, but by lim- 
ited speech and language. Increasingly these schools 
are referred to as state schools or public residential 
schools. This change in designation is a reflection of 
the more recent policy of the state to place the control 
and supervision of these schools under educational 
authorities, usually the State Board of Education or 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction (8). Thus the 
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residential schools for the deaf are gradually becom- 
ing a definite part of the public school systems of the 
states. 

Day schools usually provide instruction for both 
deaf and hard-of-hearing. In many cases the hard-of- 
hearing are served by speech-reading classes taught 
by an itinerant teacher. Eligibility for special classes 
for both deaf and hard-of-hearing is a matter of 
judgment of educational and medical authorities. 

There has been considerable controversy over the 
relative merits of the day school and the residential 
school. Upshall (33) compared deaf children twelve 
years of age or older in day schools with those in in- 
stitutions. On the basis of scores on the Pintner Edu- 
cational Survey Test the children of the day schools 
Were shown to be superior. However, the question 
should be studied further, taking into account factors 
other than the phases of achievement measured by 
this test. 

The education of the deaf child has been advanced 
by an improved understanding of deafness. Much 
Work has been done on means of determining the 
mental status of deaf children. The traditional notion 
that the deaf child is retarded mentally has been shown 
to be largely an inaccuracy based upon invalid testing. 
In the early years of the measurement movement, the 
studies of deaf children showed a mental retardation 
of from two to five years. Recent testing in which 
the factor of language has been largely eliminated has 
Shown retardation of a year or less (17). 

Serious educational retardation has been repeatedly 
reported. The language handicap would naturally 
produce retardation. Less attention should be given 
to the amount of retardation and more to the factors 
Which produce it and the methods of overcoming it. 
There is a great deal of controversy as to the details 
of methods of teaching the deaf. Oral approaches 
have gained preference over manual methods. Experi- 
mental studies need to be made of methods of devel- 
oping language and speech and measurements of ability 
in speech reading. 

Research is meager on problems relating to methods 
of teaching the deaf; however, studies on special 
aspects of teaching and informal classroom investiga- 
tions indicate several helpful conclusions: 

1. Preschool training for the deaf child is of in- 
estimable value. Lane (13) has described ten year’s 
experience with a nursery school. Such training re- 
sulted in improved academic status, better personal 
adjustment, and improvement in speech. 

2. Auricular training is Playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in educational programs (11). Group and 
individual aids are used more extensively and with 
improved results in Speech and speech reading. Ex- 
tensive experience with the fitting of hearing aids with 
the war-deafened has provided valuable information 
Which has been applied to programs for children (6). 

3. Objective evaluation of speech of the deaf has 
Shown results less favorable than teachers had ex- 
pected (1). The findings point to the need for a well- 
integrated, supervised speech program, better training 
of teachers, acceptance of methods based on modern 
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physiological phonetics, and use of speech in all speak- 
ing situations (1). 

Silverman (30) has outlined research problems in 
diagnosis, psychology, pedagogy, administration, medi- 
cine, and physiology. Problems are suggested in each 
of these areas. 

The crippled child. School laws define the crippled 
child in general terms and usually leave the question 
of whether a child should be in a special class to the 
judgment of school and medical authorities. In de- 
fining a crippled child, it is generally emphasized that 
the deformity, either congenital or acquired, involves 
a condition in muscles, bones, or joints such that nor- 
mal functions are impaired. In general any crippled 
child is eligible for a special class whose impairment 
is serious enough so that he cannot safely and profit- 
ably attend regular €lasses. It is significant from the 
school’s point of view that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the crippled children are afflicted before school age. 
Consequently nursery schools and kindergartens are 
considered important and essential parts of the school 
program (28). 

It is only recently that there has been a widespread 
recognition on the part of the public school of the 
problem of the education of the crippled child. The 
first day-school classes were organized in Chicago in 
1899. Ohio and New York were the first states to 
provide legislation for day schools as a part of the 
public-school program and with special state assistance. 
Prior to the present century crippled children who 
could not attend the regular schools were instructed 
at home or in some cases in state or private hospitals. 

The physical care of the crippled child received 
attention of the state before provisions were made for 
his education. Facilities were provided either as a 
part of the state university hospital or as a special cen- 
tral hospital devoted primarily to crippled children. 
The emphasis in these hospitals was largely medical 
and custodial. ১g 

Near the close of the nineteenth century state in- 
stitutions which were concerned with the educational 
welfare of crippled children began to appear. In 
1897 such an institution was opened in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Most of the current emphasis upon edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of the crippled child, which 
supplements the older emphasis upon physical welfare 
alone, has developed in the present century. With 
the coming of special schools and classes as a part of 
the public school, this phase of the program has re- 
ceived increased emphasis. 

The United States Office of Education (8) reported 
the enrollment in special classes for the years 1934 
to 1940 as follows: 


YEAR ENROLLMENT 
1934 17,725 
1936 24,865 
1940 25,784 
Several studies have been made of the mental and 


educational status of the crippled child. As one 
Would expect, considerable retardation has been re- 
ported (22, 34). It is, however, difficult to know 
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how much of the retardation is due to intrinsic in- 
feriority and how much is due to the inadequacy of 
the testing. Many cerebral palsicd children in par 
ticular are difficult to test due to motor impairments, 
including speech. See PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. 

The work in an orthopedic class bas four points of 
emphasis: (a) usual academic work, (b) physical 
reconstruction, (c) emotional adjustment, and (d) 
medical and surgical care. Infantile-paralysis and 
cerebral-palsy cases in particular need physiotherapy. 
Studies have reported the value of physiotherapy in the 
improvement of the physical welfare of the crippled 
child (15). Great advances in the work with crippled 
children have come from the contributions of ortho- 
pedic surgery and physiotherapy. 

Schert (29) made a study of the children enrolled 
in special classes in Michigan. Approximately half 
of the children were classified in the expected grade 
level for their ages. Approximately 15 per cent of 
the children were transferred back to regular grades 
at the end of the year investigated. The average daily 
attendance of the crippled children was slightly below 
the record for normal children in the same school sys- 
tem. 
Cardiac cases are often served through the pro- 
grams for crippled children. These children present 
special. needs which are seldom served adequately in 
the crowded classroom in the regular public-school 
program (7, 24). 

Classes for mentally exceptional. THE GIFTED. 
Two general approaches to the education of gifted 
children are found in our public schools: (a) instruc- 
tion in the regular grades with or without special at- 
tention and (b) ability grouping including special 
classes. ' 

Studies have been made which compare the achieve- 
ment of gifted children in regular rooms with similar 
children who were segregated in special classes. Such 
comparisons have given major attention to the relative 
gains in academic achievement. While academic 
achievement is important, there are other values which 
must be considered, such as social development, train- 
ing in leadership, and the like. A study by Sumption 
(32), which was somewhat limited in both method used 
and sampling, seems to indicate that greater Oppor- 
tunities for both social and academic development are 
provided in segregated classes. The findings of in- 
vestigations on ability grouping of normal children 
indicate that the results achieved through such an 
administrative adjustment are somewhat in proportion 
to the skill with which adaptations in methods and cur- 
riculum are made and not through any values inherent 
in grouping. Curriculum adjustments for gifted chil- 
dren haye been outlined by a conference of experts 
called together by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (9). creased support both in the findings of 
informal studies and in the opinion of experts for en- 
richment of the curriculum for gifted children as op- 

to acceleration. Ina ESO 
jor-high-school principals, Ee 
Fess school provisions for superior students 
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should differ in some respects from the provisions for 
average students. They disagreed on certain specific 
questions of policy, but a Very large proportion sub- 
scribed to the following statements: (a) Superior stu- 
dents, whether placed in separate classes or in regular 
classes with average students, should be given enriched 
programs of work; (b) students of Superior ability in 
@ particular field, such as music, art, or language, 
should have more courses in that field than the average 
student; (c) students of Superior general ability should 
not be permitted to complete the school curriculum 
in less time than the average student. This over- 
whelming approval of enrichment and disapproval of 
acceleration is in marked contrast to the common 
Philosophy of fifteen or twenty years ago, when rapid 
advancement was the usual method of adjustment (25). 
The program of work for the gifted child will, no 
doubt, undergo modification as the results of some of 
the recent studies of such children are interpreted. 
See also GIFTED CHILDREN. 

MENTALLY RETARDED. In recent years there has 
been a steady growth in special classes for mentally 
retarded children. Many descriptions of the work 
being done have been published, but relatively little 
research on educational procedures has been reported. 

The growth in enrollment in special classes for men- 
tally retarded children since 1932 is reported by the 
United States Office of Education (8) as follows: 


YEAR ENROLLMENT 
1932 75,099 
1934 84,458 
1936 99,621 
1940 98,416 


The enrolment for 1940 Was for 565 cities in 42 dif- 
ferent states. In 1940 eleven states provided special 
reimbursement for such classes. A number of states 
have inaugurated Programs since this report was 
issued. 

The most crucial test of the effectiveness of special 
classwork is to be found in the after-school success of 
the pupils. A number of such follow-up studies have 
been made. They have shown that the majority of 
the mentally retarded find a place in unskilled and 
semiskilled labor, their Wages increase with experience, 
and their success 'is dependent on the same factors 
Which are important for the more mentally favored, as, 
for example, health, personality traits, and home en- 
vironment (4, 31). 

In a study of 230 mentally retarded boys and girls 
Who had formerly attended special classes, 18 per cent 
were found to be delinquent according to the definition 
employed (14). In the absence of appropriate com- 
parative data for normal children it is not possible to 
interpret these findings, but they suggest that those in 
charge of such classes need to give attention to de- 
veloping an educational Program which will contribute 
more effectively to producing youth whose behavior 
Wins social approval to a greater degree. 

There is evidence favoring prolonged preacademic 
Programs for young retarded children. When an ex- 
tended preacademic Program consisting of experiences 
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designed to develop creative imagination and Eive 
practice in specific mental functions was used with 
defective children under twelve years of age, it was 
found that better adjustment resulted throughout child- 
hood and better Progress was made in academic learn- 
ing (27). 

Much informal experimentation has been done with 
methods of teaching and curriculum adjustments. For 
the most part the literature represents the opinion of 
experienced workers in the field rather than scientific 
investigations (18). 

Attempts have been made to compare special-class 
instruction with instruction in regular classes in which 
the slow child was usually given special Consideration 
in the way of assignments, materials, and the like. 
The findings do not show a clear defense for one 
scheme over the other. Unfortunately the major atten- 
tion in such comparisons has been academic achieve- 
ment, with a neglect of some of the Social and personal 
Values which need to be stressed in the education of 
the slow child and, no doubt, can best be emphasized 
in special classes. See MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 

Other special classes. Special classes for children of 
lowered vitality are common in American public 
schools. The classes are known by such titles as 
“fresh-air” classes, “open-window” rooms, and “health” 
classes. The United States Office of Education (8) 
reported that 26,792 children were enrolled in such 
classes for the year 1940. These classes are made up 
of children who are anemic, tuberculous, malnour- 
ished, those with lowered Tesistance due to disease, 
and, often, cardiac cases. The Children in such classes 
present such varied handicaps that group studies have 
seldom been made. Some work has been done on the 
value of feeding and Test, and in general very favorable 
Lains have been reported. 

In 1940 the United States Office of Education (8) 
reported 10,477 socially maladjusted children in special 
classes. Many studies have been made of causes of 
delinquency, careers of delinquents, and common of- 
fenses of behavior-problem children, but the problem 
of their education, Care, and treatment is dealt with 
largely on the basis of experience and expert opinion. 
See PROBLEM CHILDREN AND DELINQUENTS. 

There are many children With defective speech in 
the public schools. In Some cases these children are 
taught in special classes and in other cases by itinerant 
teachers who provide Corrective exercises. The United 
States Office of Education (8) reported 126,146 speech- 
defective children enrolled in special schools and 
classes in 1940. Major attention has been given to 
studies of the pathology of speech disorders. See 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY. 

Concluding statement. The education of children 
Who deviate materially from mental, physical, or be- 
havioral norms is being given increasing attention in 
the United States. In institutions for particular groups 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, etc.—the educa- 
tional program is being expanded and emphasized. In 
the public schools special classes are being developed to 
meet more effectively the needs of certain groups of de- 
Viates. The state Programs for the care and education 
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of handicapped children have been greatly expanded 
in recent years. 

At the state level there is an increased number of 
persons devoting time to the administration of this 
expanding program. Likewise at the national level 
plans are under way to offer leadership through the 
United States Office of Education. As the program 
expands in its many phases, the need for research be- 
comes increasingly important. In many respects the 
improvement of the quality of the program in the 
future must await the tested knowledge of the re- 
search worker. 

F. E. LoRD 
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SPEECH PATHOLOGY. When an individual, 
child or adult, speaks without drawing adverse atten- 
tion to his speech, he is said to have “good” or “nor- 
mal” speech. If, however, his speech is unusually 
conspicuous because of some wide deviation from an 
accustomed mode of utterance, it is said to be defec- 
tive or disordered. Wide deviations from an accept- 
able standard commonly express themselves in (a) 
unintelligibility or inaudibility; (b) unpleasantness 
for either hearing or secing; (c) repetitions and blocks; 
(d) deficiency in symbolic formulation and expression. 
In one sense a speech or voice defect is such a con- 
spicuous deviation in the speech pattern of an in- 
dividual that it fails to bring about an adequate social 
response and thus constitutes a maladjustment to the 
speaker's environment. 

The magnitude of the problem of disordered speech 
may be expressed in terms of the number of persons 
in need of speech rehabilitation. The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection of 1930 
reported on speech conditions found in 48 American 
cities (26). It was estimated that there were in 
America one million school children between the ages 
of 5 and 18 so defective in speech as to require 
remedial training. This number did not include those 
who stopped their schooling before reaching the age 
of 18. For all types of defects boys outnumbered 
girls. Also the incidence of every type of defect was 
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greatest during the first year of school life, except 
stuttering which had its greatest incidence at the fifth 
grade, when the children were about 11 years old. 
Children who cannot form correctly all the sounds 
(articulatory cases) decrease appreciably in number up 
to high-school years. 

The study of the problem. ‘There are in speech 
pathology divergent positions of thought in regard to 
the nature of speech disorders. At one extreme a 
given disorder is declared to be only a psychological 
deviation; at the other it is maintained that disorder 
must imply pathophysiology, or morbid anatomy. Be- 
tween the two extreme positions there is every shade 
of compromise. As yet the logic of the case has not 
been clarified, due probably to a tenacious tradition 
of two distinct but related series of events, bodily and 
mental. Thus there is the question of Organic versus 
PSsychogenic factors. It appears to the present writer, 
however, that it is not a question of deciding in favor 
of the one and rejecting the other but of estimating 
their relative importance in any given disorder. 

Extensive clinical observation reveals that two chil- 
dren or adults of approximately equal intelligence and 
having practically identical Organic abnormality such 
as a cleft palate will not have equally defective speech. 
The one will be severely handicapped, the other only 
mildly so. Personality and emotional factors are now 
Considered by every serious student of the subject to 
take advantage, so to Speak, of organic and physi- 
ological deficiencies and hence to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these deficiencies. The classroom teacher, 
especially, should not consider the speech defective as 
a problem only in class performance, as merely a 
child who is difficult to understand or Who delays 
recitation. She should not consider his main problem 
as a speech problem at all. Rather, she should see in 
his speech inadequacies Symptoms of an emotionally 
maladjusted child who instead of, or in addition to, 
expressing truancy, temper tantrums, daydreaming, in- 
attention, negativism, crying spells, and giving up 
easily, has speech troubles. She should view the speech 
defective, even though he may have malocclusion of 
the teeth or a barelip, as an emotionally troubled child 
in the home or in the school or both. 

It may be seen, then, that the primary concern of 
speech correction is the person. As a person acts as 
a Whole, so does he talk. In order to understand the 
individual's speech, it is necessary to understand not 
Only his speech organs but also his person. A speech 
disorder is a disorder of the person as well as a dis- 
Order in the movements of the speech organs. Inves- 
tigations of speech disorders have been limited mainly 
to a study of causes and those factors which dif- 
ferentiate speech defectives from normal speakers in 
directions other than speech. 

Causes of stuttering. The first question is the 
heredity of stuttering. Is stuttering a family trait? In 
a typical study West (24) obtained complete data on 
204 stuttering propositi and 204 nonstuttering propo- 
siti. The stutterers had 6600 and the nonstutterers 
6266 members in their family lines. In the family 
lines back of the stutterers there were 210 stutterers 
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while in the family lines back of the nonstutterers 
there were only 37 stutterers, a ratio of almost 6 to 1. 

The further question arose: Did these stuttering 
Propositi stutter because of imitation of a stuttering 
relative? West concluded from an analysis of his data 
that only 8 per cent of the stuttering could be ex- 
plained at all by social transmission. 

Another question is the sex transmission of stutter- 
ing. There appeared to be sex strains in that in one 
group of families the females tended to stutter and in 
another, a much larger group, the males. 

West concluded that there is a tendency to stutter 
transmitted from generation to generation. It was 
not contended that all who have inherited the tendency 
to stutter will stutter or that all who can transmit this 
tendency to their offspring stutter themselves. In every 
case there is a balance between heredity and environ- 
ment. To get at this problem of the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment, West divided 
the 204 stuttering propositi into two groups: (a) those 
Who have no or only a slight inherited tendency and 
(b) those who have a strong inherited tendency. In 
the first group there were more severe diseases, more 
Operations, more injuries, and more violent and 
calamitous accidents to act as the starting points for 
stuttering. In the second group more stutterers began 
to stutter at the onset of speech when in apparently 
$oOd health. The conclusion made was that if a child 
has stuttering in his ancestry slight precipitating factors 
may cause him to stutter, while if he has no stuttering 
ancestors it requires considerable pressure to pre- 
Cipitate stuttering in him. 

In another part of his study West reported that in 
twinning families there were over five times the ex- 
pected number of stutterers and two and a half times 
more sinistrals than in the general population. He 
concluded that twinning, stuttering, and left-handed- 
ness rested upon some common hereditable factor of 
structure or biochemistry. 

The obvious question now is: What are some of the 
precipitating factors in the etiology of stuttering? 
Milisen and Johnson (15) made an intensive individual 
study of 36 stutterers, 38 former stutterers, and 54 
nonstutterers whose handedness had been changed. 
All these cases were school children. ‘They found that 
the stuttering group presented a greater frequency of 
Occurrence of abnormal birth conditions (abnormal 
moulding of the head, improper presentation of fetus, 
cyanosis, difficulty in initiating breathing), delay in 
talking and walking, intestinal trouble, “nervous” con- 
ditions, and serious injuries and operations than the 
other two groups. The most significant single condi- 
tion was cyanosis. Eighty-four per cent of the cases 
reporting cyanosis stuttered, and, of these, 80 per cent 
started to stutter during infancy. 

Stutterers whose handedness (q.v.) had been 
changed differed from normal speakers whose handed- 
ness had been changed in having more stuttering and 
less left-handedness in their family lines and a greater 
number of abnormal conditions at birth and in early 
development. Stutterers differed from former stut- 
terers in having a greater number of abnormal condi- 
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tions at birth and in early development, more changed 
handedness, and more left-eyedness and amphiocu- 
larity. These findings suggest that changed handed- 
ness may contribute to stuttering in some cases. 

These writers also found that the onset of stuttering 
is associated with certain levels of speech development. 
About 80 per cent of the stutterers began to stutter 
during the second, fourth, and sixth years of life, 
which correspond respectively to the beginning of 
simple speech (words), the beginning of relatively 
complex speech (sentences), and the beginning of the 
complicated speech and manual performances re- 
quired by school life. These particularly vulnerable 
periods are not there by chance, nor are they due to 
the chronological distribution of severe emotional 
shocks or physical injury and disease. Rather they 
seem to denote successive refinements of function 
which involve increasingly complex demands upon the 
organism with increasing maturation. 

These two studies taken with others of a similar 
nature and with clinical experience support the view 
that stuttering is due to the interaction of multiple 
factors. They have emphasized constitutional and 
physical components, but a host of psychological ones 
are also to be observed in cases of stuttering. Stutter- 
ing may be the resultant then of the interaction of 
organic, psychogenic, and sociogenic forces. The 
problem is not to rule in or to rule out one of these 
forces but rather to determine their relative sig- 
nificance. 

Differentiating factors in stuttering. Sincere students 
have tried to discover the deeper physiological and 
psychological meaning of the symptoms of stuttering. 
They have realized that the variegated manifestations 
of this speech disorder are only signs or, better, sign- 
posts to lead the way back to the real trouble. In this 
sense the symptoms are a language which we have to 
learn first before we can translate it back again in 
order to understand it. What the stutterer is really 
saying by his symptoms does not appecr openly. He 
is telling us something, but we have difficulty in know- 
ing what it is that he is trying to reveal to us. 

Kopp (14) approached the problem through bio- 
chemistry. He reported the following findings: stut- 
terers have a higher total serum calcium, inorganic 
phosphate, and blood sugar and a lower potassium, 
protein, albumin, and globulin than nonstutterers. 
The blood pattern of the stutterer, 25 shown by corre- 
lations of total serum calcium, potassium, inorganic 
phosphate, total protein, 


and nonprotein nitrogen, 1S 
practically the reverse of the pattern of the normal 
speaker. These findings indicated that stuttering isa 
manifestation of a disturbed metabolism and that it 
may be controlled by dietary means in regulating the 


metabolism of the child. 


muscles during the stuttering and during the free speech 
of both the stutterer and the normal speaker. 
eral during normal speech the action currents from the 
two masseter muscles were identical while during stut- 
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tering those from one masseter muscle were strikingly 
different from those of the other. These findings in- 
dicated a lack of unified control by the central nervous 
system of the two sides of the speech mechanism dur- 
ing stuttering. 

Gardner (8) attacked the problem of differential 
factors in stuttering by studying the pupillary reflex. 
He found that the normal pupillary response to light 
is altered consistently with respect to dilated diameter, 
the various speeds and amounts of contraction, and 
minimum diameter when spasms are present in the 
speech of the stutterer. These results show that the 
delicate balance between the constrictor and dilator 
muscles of the pupil of the eye, which are innervated 
by opposing branches of the autonomic nervous 5ys- 
tem, is disarranged in stuttering. Whether this points 
to a wide-spread disorganization throughout the entire 
nervous system during stuttering or whether it 
is the product of emotional factors, it is difficult to say. 

Several studies have been made of the comparative 
ability of stutterers and nonstutterers in the use of the 
speech musculature in nonspeech acts. Typical of this 
group is the study by Hunsley (11). She had her sub- 
jects reproduce with the jaws, lips, tongue, and breath- 
ing apparatus a temporal pattern of clicks. A per- 
formance pattern by a subject was evaluated in terms 
of its correspondence to the stimulus pattern. Both 
qualitatively and quantitatively stutterers were 
to normal speakers in their ability to perform a silent 
temporal pattern of movements with the muscles used 
in speech. This probably means that there is a com- 
ponent of basic inadequacy in integration upon Which 
Hs grafted an emotional conflict factor in the use of 
this mechanism for speakin 

The latest studies of 
somatic factors in stuttering were conducted by Free 
stone (6), Douglass (4), and Knott and Tjossem (13). 
These workers used electroencephalography (recordings 
of electrical potentials from the brain) as the means 


dein normal speakers both during silence and white 
speaking. This general ts oth 
SP ries in pointing to a basic neurophysiological fac 
tor in stuttering. When 
question for further study. 
Like the studies dealing with the etiology of stutter- 
ing this series shows that the disorder is complica 
and far-reaching in its physiological and psychological 
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In a study of the relation of malocclusion of the 
teeth to defects in the formation of speech sounds in 
adults, Fymbo (7) reported that 87 per cent of the 
speech defectives, 62 per cent of those with average 
ability in speaking, and 35 per cent of those with 
Superior speaking ability had malocclusion. Abnormal 
vertical relations of the jaws, such as open- and close- 
bite conditions, edentulous spaces, particularly those 
occurring among the upper eight anterior teeth, spac- 
ing of the teeth due to lack of proximal contact, and 
an unusually high or low palate operated to produce 
faulty sounds. Severity of speech defect varied directly 
with severity of dental anomaly. 

From an analysis of the speech difficulties of 56 
cleft-palate and harelip cases, Cobb and Lierle (3) 
made the following report: the ng sound, the entire 
group of plosive and fricative consonants with the ex- 
ception of h, the w, wh, and j sounds, and all the 
Vowels presented great difficulty or were omitted. The 
nasal consonants m and n presented the least difficulty 
of all the consonants and were used most frequently 
for any voiced or voiceless consonant which was 
omitted. Hypernasality was present in every case. 
There was a decided lack of pitch and intensity varia- 
tion in the voice. About one fourth of the cases pre- 
sented delayed speech development. Mentally the 
group was retarded slightly. 

These studies dealt with so-called Organic factors. 
It is well known in clinical practice that there is a 
relatively large group of speech defectives who have 
nO Organic or intellectual defects. Furthermore, a 
Sreat many of these cases come from good speech 
environments. In search for the causation of these 
apparently functional defects of speech Hall (10) made 
a study of certain auditory processes. She found no 
significant differences between defective and normal 
Speakers (both children and adults) in ability to dis- 
criminate between simple pairs of speech sounds or 
to discriminate sounds in a complex auditory pattern 
Occurring in a meaningful context or in auditory 
memory for speech sounds. On the 2-A Audiometer 
differences at every frequency were in favor of the 
control group, but no differences were either statis- 
tically or physiologically significant. Both groups 
showed a relatively normal threshold-of-hearing curve. 
As far as this study went, there appeared to be no 
deficiency in auditory acuity or in more complex levels 
of auditory integration to account for functional ar- 
ticulatory speech defects. We are left with the pos- 
sibility either of still further analysis of the auditory 
functions or of search for etiological factors in other 
directions. 

Wood (27) made a search in other directions. He 
conducted a study of the interrelationships between the 
child with functional articulatory defects and his par- 
ents. Fifty pairs of parents who had children with 
speech defects were selected. These parents were 
normal in intelligence, hearing, and speech. The per- 
sonalities of the parents and children were evaluated 
by means of standardized tests and extensive case- 
history studies. The main findings were: (a) the 
mothers of speech defective children were more 
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neurotic, more submissive, and more self-conscious 
than normal; (b) the speech-defective children had 
imposed upon them a set of very high social standards 
in an atmosphere of habitual emotional outbursts on 
the part of parents; (c) the children themselves were 
relatively normal, better adjusted than either the 
mothers or fathers; (d) lack of recreational outlet 
for parents, ignorance of child-behavior problems, 
overly severe child discipline, and defective home 
membership tended to be characteristic of the homes; 
(e) when the mothers were treated to alleviate their 
own problems and to secure a better adjustment for 
themselves, their children improved more rapidly under 
a program of speech correction than did the children 
of those mothers who were not so treated. The im. 
portance of this study is apparent. An emotionally 
immature parent patterns an environment for the 
child which militates against normal speech develop- 
ment. Mental hygiene for the child must start with 
mental hygiene for the parent. Parental adjustment is 
2 prerequisite not only for normal speech development 
in the child but for a successful treatment of the 
child as well. The speech defect in the child 
is a symptom of a disjointed parent-child relation- 
Ship. 

Disorders of symbolic formulation and expression 
(aphasia). In this field there is the monumental re- 
search of Weisenburg and McBride (23). They re- 
ported the results of neurological and psychological 
examinations of 234 patients. Sixty clear-cut cases of 
aphasia were chosen as the basis of the critical study 
found in their book. These 60 cases were studied 
from both the neurological and psychiatric angles, but 
the psychological viewpoint was emphasized through- 
out. The authors deal with most of the aspects of 
the aphasia problem, such as history of aphasia, 
classification of types of aphasia, reeducation and 
Psychological changes in aphasia, and brain local- 
ization. The main contributions appear to be with 
regard to the establishment of a satisfactory system 
of examinations, the comparable study of normal 
adults with which to make more accurate determina- 
tions of aphasic disorder, the simple classification of 
asphasias, the methods of reeducation of aphasic 
patients, and significant findings for an understanding 
of the nature of aphasia. 

Management of speech disorders. One cannot be 
very scientific in discussing this topic because it is 
practically impossible to control all the variables operat- 
ing in a therapeutical relationship. However, it is 
advisable to include some mention of the correction of 
disorders of speech. 

STUTTERING. Travis (18, 19, 20, 21) has emphasized 
a broad approach to the problems of diagnosis and 
management of the stutterer. He has been impressed 
by the pluralistic causation and the varying kinds of 
treatment that are effective. His outline of therapy 
includes physical and mental hygiene, psychoanalysis, 
and speech training. 

Bluemel (1) conceives stuttering to be the resultant 
Of a conflict between the conditioned reflex of speech 
and conditioned inhibition of speech. In line with this 
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concept his treatment of the trouble aims to increase 
the strength of the desired response—speech—and to 
lessen the factors which operate to inhibit it. 

Fenichel (5) holds that for stutterers speech has a 
double meaning: the utterance of obscene, especially 
anal, words and an aggressive act, ultimately to kill. 
Speech is equated with defecation, and we may indeed 
speak of a displacement upward of the functions of the 
anal sphincter in stuttering. Psychoanalysis is in- 
dicated as the best method of treatment although the 
prognosis is uncertain in most Cases. 

Gifford (9) advises giving the stutterer a substitute 
pattern, the “fluency pattern,” for his old stuttering 
pattern, positive suggestions, and relaxation. Johnson 
(12) recommends consideration of physical, social, and 
emotional factors in the management of stuttering but 
the alteration of the individual’s semantic environment 
is emphasized. 

DisoRDERS OF ARTICULATION. In discussing the cor- 
rection of articulatory deficiencies three fundamental 
methods may be noted, not as mutually exclusive but 
rather as supplementary to each other. 

West, Kennedy, and Carr (25) adhere to the phonetic 
method in which the speech defective is taught the 
correct position and movements of the speech organs 
in sound formations. 

Stinchfield and Young (16) have described the moto- 
kinesthetic method developed by Edna Hill Young. 
Briefly the speech teacher guides by manual manipula- 
tion the muscles of the speech apparatus into the neces- 
sary movements for the production of correct sound 
sequences. 

Travis (22) bas called attention to the functioning 
of every part of the speech mechanism in the produc- 
tion of any given sound. In line with the concept of 
the diversified speech muscles functioning as a unit in 
sound production, he has suggested the use of proper 
stimulation mainly through auditory channels as the 
most effective approach. Sounds or words are cor- 
rectly given by the teacher while the child listens and 
occasionally responds to see whether he has acquired 
the correct forms. 

The teacher generally should use all three of these 
approaches to the problem of correcting faulty sound 
formations. In addition, she should be first of alla 
mental hygienist. The adjustments and attitudes of 
the parents as well as those of the child should be 
evaluated and handled. The speeth correctionist 
should look upon home factors as in need of alteration 
just as surely as she looks upon the child’s speech as 
standing in this need. ‘The processes of altering both 
should be synchronized. ADS 

Concluding statement. Speech pathology is being 
established on a scientific basis. Tt will continue to 
grow soundly if it is nourished by scientifically minded 
people. There is need for further study of the origin 
and the causes of speech disorders. From the stand- 
point of the school there is perhaps a more urgent need 
for research directed toward the development of 
diagnostic and remedial procedures which may be 
employed by the teacher. See also HANDEDNESS. 

LEE EDWARD TRAVIS 
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G. Difficulties and inconsistencies of 
English spelling. The difficulties and inconsistencies 
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of English spelling have long been recognized. The 
same sound may be spelled in a number of different 
ways, and the same letter or combination of letters 
may stand for a number of different sounds. For 
example, even before he graduates from the elementary 
school the child may be confronted by as many as 
forty-seven different sound-letter associations for the 
letter a alone (90). It is obvious that such inconsist- 
encies should add greatly to the burden of learning to 
spell (92, 95, 132, 159). 

The vagaries of English orthography have impressed 
foreigners, and even persons born to the language, but 
they are precisely what one should expect from the 
history of the language. The words of the English 
language have come from a Variety of sources and re- 
flect the influences of the orthography of the languages 
from which they have come. In Some instances, such 
as drama, contralto, and census, the spelling of the 
loan words has been retained; in others, such as imitate 
and religion, the spelling has been adapted. Many 
Words of Anglo-Saxon Origin, moreover, were respelled 
after the Norman Conquest. The history of the lan- 
Buage discloses other factors which also help to ex- 
Plain the vagaries of modern English spelling: changes 
in the pronunciation of many words; the development 
and persistence of dialects; the indifference of early 
writers and printers to consistency in spelling; and the 
diverse principles of orthography that have been ad- 
Vocated from time to time (40, 104, 116, 127, 132, 
203). 

However satisfactorily the history of the language 
may explain why words happen to be spelled as they 
are, it is of little service to the pupil in his effort to 
spell them correctly, for the Pupil, confronted with the 
problem of spelling a word, does not know what in- 
fluences have operated upon it. His recourse is to the 
spelling book or to the dictionary. 

‘The publication of glossaries, and later the publica- 
tion of dictionaries, did much to standardize the spell- 
ing of words. Most of the words in dictionaries pub- 
lished after 1700 are Spelled as they are today. The 
authority attained by Johnson’s dictionary, and later by 
Webster's dictionaries, strengthened the forces of 
standardization. But in spite of the use of elaborate 
principles of orthography in these dictionaries, incon- 
Sistencies remained, and in some instances new prob- 
lems were created. The conflict between etymological 
and phonetic principles of spelling was not recon- 
ciled. 

Attempts to bring order out of orthographical con- 
fusion were under Way by the middle of the fourteenth 
century. In 1573 John Barrett published a dictionary 
in which he suggested that the superfluous letter q be 
omitted from English spelling entirely and that the use 
Of c be limited solely to its combination With A to spell 
the sound of ch as in church. It is a pity that his SUug- 
gestions were not adopted, for at that time few books 
had been published and even in these the spelling was 
far from standardized. These changes would have 
caused, therefore, little inconvenience to readers. 

Attempts to attain a more rational orthography have 
continued to be made up to the Present day. Benjamin 
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Franklin in 1768 made extensive recommendations for 
simplifying English spelling, and Noah Webster in- 
troduced many new spellings, such as the omission of 
the u in words like honour and labour, which have 
persisted in American usage (132, 177). The most 
extensive and systematic efforts have been those of 
the American Philological Association, the Philological 
Society of England, the Simplified Spelling Board, the 
Simplified Spelling Society, and the National Educa- 
tion Association (116, 129, 132, 147, 159). In 1878 
the American philologists Suggested a list of proposed 
new spellings. Two years later the British association 
did the same. In 1886 the American Philologists sug- 
gested a list of about 3500 Words, which proved too 
long to win acceptance (129). In 1898 the National 
Education Association joined with them in the experi- 
ment of recommending the simplified spelling of twelve 
Words, believing that if attention were centered on a 
few words the probability of getting the simplified 
forms accepted would be greater. The words chosen 
Were: tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, thoroly, thoro- 
fare, program, prolog, catalog, pedagog, and decalog. 
This choice of words demonstrates the folly of ad- 
vocating spelling reforms without adequate statistical 
investigations of frequency of use and of possible con- 
fusions arising from the different spellings of analogous 
Sounds in other words. Four of these Words, thoro- 
fare, prolog, pedagog, and decalog, are not among the 
ten thousand words most frequently written; hence the 
form of their spelling is of little consequence. Only one 
of these words, program, appears in the second edition 
(1934) of Webster's New International Dictionary as 
a preferred spelling. In 1906 the Simplified Spelling 
Board was formed (132, 147). Although its recom- 
mendations were strongly supported by various 
scholarly organizations and even by the resolutions of 
legislative bodies, very few of the simplified spellings 
that it recommended are listed as preferred spellings 
in current dictionaries. More recently the Simplified 
Spelling Society has proposed a more radical and sys- 
tematic plan for spelling reform (159). 

In the popular mind simplified spelling is often as- 
sumed to mean that words should be spelled as they 
sound. This assumption is extremely naive. It reflects 
ignorance of the fact that there are more sounds in 
the English language than there are letters and that 
letters express more than one sound. It also ignores 
the fact that, in the case of many words, accepted pro- 
nunciations vary materially in different parts of the 
English-speaking world (109, 114, 132). Phonetic 
spelling would require a radical reform of the alphabet 
as well as the standardization of pronunciation (116). 

Since there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
extensive reforms in English spelling and since errors 
are so severely penalized, schools are left no alterna- 
tive but to teach the child, as efficiently as possible, 
to spell words in their present forms. This task in- 
volves (a) the selection and arrangement of the course 
of study, (b) the discovery and application of efficient 
methods of teaching, and (c) the construction and use 
of tests for guiding instruction and appraising its 
results 
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Course of study in spelling. A. THEORY AND 
EVIDENCE. The chief problems to be solved in making 
the course of study in spelling are (a) the formulation 
of the objective or objectives, (b) the selection of con- 
tent, and (c) the organization and arrangement of this 
content by grades. For no other subject are the ob- 
jectives more explicitly stated and for no other subject 
are the data essential to making the course of study so 
extensive or reliable (55, 89, 93, 96, 125, 158). The 
investigations that provide these data fall into two 
main classes: (a) those which attempt to discover 
what words are most frequently written by adults in 
life outside the school and (b) those which seek to 
ascertain what words are most frequently written by 
children both in and out of school. 

The accumulation of the vast amount of existing 
data pertaining to these two problems is to be ex- 
plained in part by a persistent interest in the problems 
of spelling and in part by an interest in scientific 
method. It was natural that persons interested in 
developing scientific approaches to educational prob- 
lems should attack those that appeared to have a high 
degree of objectivity. The investigation of the nature 
and extent of writing vocabularies offered very attrac- 
tive challenges. Objectivity, however, is a relative 
matter, and even in the case of spelling its attainment 
is not so simple as it appears to be at first thought. 
Data do not select, organize, evaluate, and interpret 
themselves. ‘The investigator must proceed under the 
guidance of clearly defined hypotheses and must pro- 
cure valid and reliable data pertaining to these hypoth- 
eses. The fact that an investigation is extensive is 
no proof of its worth, for inadequate hypotheses, im- 
proper sampling, unskillful treatment of data, or un- 
warranted interpretations may make an investigation 
relatively worthless, no matter how extensive it may be. 

Because of these shortcomings many tabulations of 
lists of words in spelling have little value. Among the 
worst examples are those in which various word lists 
are combined with little or no appreciation of the 
nature, validity, or reliability of the data upon which 
the individual lists are based. yy 

The most widely accepted objective for teaching 
spelling is to enable pupils to spell the words they 
need to write in life outside the school. There are 2 
few writers who do not accept this purpose either be- 
cause they reject all preparatory values or because they 
assume that future spelling needs are best cared for by 


the end point of instruction. The data on the vocabu- 
laries of children pertain either to the present vocabu- 
lary needs or to the present 
children. No matter how extensive, 
the data on children’s vocabularies may become, they 


are not valid measures of adult needs; 
how extensive, valid, and reliable the data on 
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Writing vocabulary 0f adults. Among the most im- 
portant of the early studies of writing needs of adults 
are those by Ayres (14), Nicholson (143), Cook and 
O'Shea (36), Andersen (5), Houser (100), and Clarke 
(31). Horn combined the results of these earlier in- 
vestigations with his own more extensive counts. The 
resulting compilation, A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 
contains the ten thousand words which, on the basis of 
the frequencies found, are most likely to be written 
by adults in life outside the school (89). No extensive 
tabulations of adult writing vocabularies have been 
reported since 1926 when this investigation was pub- 
lished. However, it seems probable that, with very few 
exceptions, at least the four or five thousand words of 
highest frequency in this study would appear also with 
high frequency in a count of similar design and ex- 
tensiveness made today. See page 1252. 

In certain respects the samplings from which the 
words in A Basic Writing Vocabulary were taken fall 
short of what was planned in designing the investiga- 
tion. The amount of material sampled for different 
types of adult writing was in part a matter of judg- 
ment and in part a matter of what could be obtained. 
It was impossible to secure the amount of materials 
from states or even from geographical divisions com- 
mensurate with their population. It is probable that 
a disproportionate amount of material was sampled 
from the writings of persons at higher educational 
levels. 

Tt has been suggested that the investigation gives too 
much weight to words from business letters. About 
30 per cent of the total words tabulated were from 
this source. There is no evidence that would enable 


or too small as measured by the proportion that busi- 
ness letters constitute either of first-class mail or of 
the letters written by the average person. { 
point of view of the penalties attached to misspellings 
in business letters it may be too small (55, 96). 

This extensive tabulation of business letters caused 
a few words to be listed among the first five thousand 
which would not otherwise have been included there. 
Examples of such words are shortage, specifications, 
destination, cancellation, and compliance, all of which 
Ould receive a lower rating if the counts from busi- 
ness letters were disregarded. On the other hand, 
words like delivery, discount, and order, all commonly 
associated with business, would be listed among the 
fist five thousand words even without their credits 

business letters. 

fron tp very few exceptions the 5000 words of highest 
consistently within each type of 


in the | 
Book (190), either in the same form or in a base 
Word som which they can be built up by adding suf- 
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fixes not reported separately by Thorndike (89, 96). 
This large amount of overlapping may seem remark- 
able in view of the great divergence in the materials 
sampled in the two investigations and the important 
differences in the methods of tabulation. It is not so 
remarkable when one considers the degree to which 
certain basic meanings permeate all language ex- 
pression. 

The existing data appear to be sufficiently valid and 
reliable to determine, with a small margin of error, 
the four or five thousand words of greatest usefulness 
in adult writing. The reliability of the data, of course, 
decreases progressively in successive thousand-word 
groups (89, 96). 

Writing vocabulary of children. Since the publica- 
tion in 1913 of Jones’s Concrete Investigation of the 
Material of English Spelling (105), a large number of 
investigations have been made of the writing vocabu- 
lary of children. Among the types of writing sam- 
pled are themes written in connection with the 
Work in composition, themes written in connection 
with other school subjects, examination papers, themes 
written in connection with special research projects 
Which provided specific topics upon which to Write, 
and the letters written by children both in and out of 
school (10, 21, 43, 51, 52, 58, 124, 135, 139, 141, 144, 
158, 175, 195, 206, 210). 

Since Jones and other early investigators did not 
report the frequencies for the words in their lists, their 
data are of very limited usefulness. Later investigators 
have tabulated frequencies but in only a few extensive 
Studies have frequencies been published. Among the 
most extensive investigations are those by Rinsland 
(158), Fitzgerald (51), Ashbaugh (10), McKee (124), 
Dillon (43), Wheeler (206), and Smith (175). Fitz- 
gerald tabulated approximately 695,000 running words 
from letters written by elementary-school children out- 
side of school. McKee has compiled more than a 
million running words, both from children’s letters and 
from writing done in school. Ashbaugh tabulated 
almost two hundred thousand words of Jetters written 
by junior- and senior-high-school students. Dillon 
and Wheeler each tabulated approximately 289,000 
running words of children’s themes. Smith tabulated 
approximately 240,000 running words of papers written 
in various subjects of the curriculum. 

‘The most extensive study of the vocabulary of the 
writing of elementary-school children is that made by 
Rinsland, who analyzed more than six million running 
Words from children’s writing, including letters, themes, 
examination papers, and other miscellaneous materials 
from a large number of schools with a wide geo- 
graphical distribution. The frequencies for all words 
with a total frequency for ali eight grades of 3 or 
above are reported by grades, and very useful inter- 
pretive tables are included. 

There are a considerable number of marked incon- 
Sistencies in the relative frequencies of individual 
Words from grade to grade which are difficult to ex- 
Plain and contrary to the evidence from other counts 
of children’s writing. Rinsland attributes these varia- 
tions to accidents of sampling. 
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On the other hand, the frequencies for most of the 
very common words are fairly consistent from grade 
to grade. For example, time, they, there, to, she, was, 
when, and you are listed in all grades in the first hun- 
dred of highest frequency. 

There is clear evidence of the heavy influence of the 
curriculum upon the Vocabulary, as is to be expected. 
For example, caravan, kaiak, peasant, and polar, listed 
with relatively high frequency in grade four, un- 
doubtedly reflect instruction in geography. 

The data from these and other investigations pro- 
vide reasonably satisfactory evidence on the nature and 
extent of the vocabularies of children at different grade 
levels. The data from various Sources, however, need 
careful evaluation. The unwarranted conclusion is 
sometimes drawn that the words that have been found 
in investigations of children’s themes arc the words 
that children need to write. They may, on the con- 
trary, be merely the words used by children in the 
Writing that the school arbitrarily requires them to do. 
As measures of the needs of children existing data are 
limited in their validity by the degree to which the 
writing required or secured from children was what 
should have been required or encouraged. The failure 
Of earlier courses of study and textbooks in language 
to reflect adequately the types of writing needed in 
life is notorious. Modern texts and courses of study 
show marked improvement in this respect (119, 142). 
The most common words, however, such as and, time, 
and when, are certain to appear in any extensive count 
of any type of children’s writing. 

‘The investigations of Fitzgerald (21, 51, 52), Francis 
(58), McKee (124), Ashbaugh (10), and others, in 
Which words were tabulated from letters written by 
children outside of school, clearly represent one im- 
portant need that children have for spelling. There 
are also many types of writing that may be legitimately 
required or encouraged in connection with composition 
or with other school subjects. It is from the writing 
done by children in satisfying legitimate purposes, both 
in and out of school, that words should be tabulated 
to furnish the data needed for the purpose of determin- 
ing the grade placement of words in the spelling course 
of study. 

There have been a number of studies of words most 
frequently mispelled in letters and compositions at 
various grade levels (21, 38, 51, 52, 53, 135, 145, 175, 
195, 206). The data on errors in children’s themes, 
like those on the Vocabulary of children’s themes, may 
have limited validity. Within the limits of their 
Validity, however, investigations of children’s errors 
provide a valuable indication, word by word, of the 
first grade at which errors occur, the grades in which 
errors are most frequent, and the grades through which 
errors persist. 

The meager data on the writing vocabulary of first- 
grade children may be Supplemented by data from the 
Spoken vocabulary of young children (60, 97, 176, 
194). The most extensive investigation that has been 
Teported in this area is that by Madeline Horn (97), 
Who, with the assistance of a committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, tabulated 893,266 run- 
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ning words of the spoken vocabulary of kindergarten 
children in various parts of the United States. More 
than seven thousand different words were found. 

A study of the data from the various investigations 
of the written vocabulary of children seems to warrant 
the following conclusions: 

1. The writing vocabulary of children at each grade 
level is much larger than has been commonly as- 
sumed (125, 158). Indeed, the number of words that 
are frequently written by children in the early grades 
is many times the number included in even the most 
extensive courses of study for those grades. 

2. It seems probable that no investigation made so 
far has approached closely the limits of the number 
of words that children can use if the occasion requires 
(120, 125, 144, 171, 172). 

3. What words children use in writing depends upon 
the topics upon which the writing is done (144, 210). 

4. There is considerable discrepancy in the relative 
frequency of the words reported in various investiga- 
tions at different grade levels. This is accounted for 
in part by differences in the kinds and amounts of 
materials sampled and in part by differences in methods 
of tabulation. 

5. The vocabulary used in writing in the early grades 
is more limited in range and somewhat different in 
nature from that used by children in speaking (97, 
158). 

6. Only limited confidence can be placed on counts 
that are not extensive. In successive samplings of 
material assumed to be of the same general type, the 
frequency of even common words varies considerably 
(106). This same limitation applies also, of course, to 
samplings of adult writing. 

7. There is a significantly large overlap between 
the words frequently written by children and those 
frequently written by adults (51, 93, 125). This over- 
lap is especially marked between the words used in 
children’s letters and those used in the personal letters 
of adults. 

Other related evidence. As will be shown later, 
spelling difficulty should be considered in the selection 
and grade placement of words. Evidence on spelling 
difficulty can be obtained from spelling scales 0, 13, 
24, 174) and from counts of errors made in children’s 
letters, themes, and other written work. Data on the 
frequency of occurrence in reading should also be 
considered, especially in planning the spelling progr an 
in the primary grades. Data are available on the 
words most frequently found in adult reading, in 
primary reading, and in books read by children in 
grades 3 to 8. Problems of curriculum and method 
are closely related. The essential data on method, 
including incidental learning, are discussed under the 
heading of “Methods of teaching.” 

B. SELECTION OF WORDS OF PERMANENT USsEFUL- 
NESS. For determining the words for the total cur- 
riculum and for the grade placement of these words, 
two principal types of evidence must be examined: 
(a) The data on the vocabulary of adult writing show 
What words are most 
outside the school. ‘The ability to spell the most com- 
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mon of these words constitutes the measure of the 
adequacy of the total program of spelling instruction. 
(b) The data on the written vocabulary of children at 
each grade level disclose the child's needs in spelling at 
those points in his development. They provide the 
most important criterion for arranging the course of 
study by grades. The effective use of either of these 
two types of evidence, however, and the determination 
of the proper relationship involve many complicated 
problems (20, 55, 93, 125). 

Consider first the relative importance of the words 
used in adult writing. The first task is to decide upon 
what criteria importance is to be determined. 

Gross frequency. The criterion most often used is 
that of gross frequency. Yet there is no such thing 
as frequency per se. In investigating the writing vO- 
cabulary of adults, as in all vocabulary investigations, 
words are sampled on the basis of certain hypotheses 
which immediately operate to select some words as 
over against other words. If this qualification is kept 
in mind, gross frequency becomes a useful criterion. 
It gives a rough measure of the probability with which 
words may be expected to be written in adult life. As 
frequency decreases, both the probability of use and 
the reliability of the data decrease. On the basis of 
existing data only limited confidence can be placed in 
the reliability of words beyond the fourth or fifth 
thousand (89, 96). 

In the actual making of the course of study, how- 
ever, there are other criteria by which gross frequency 
should be supplemented and, indeed, at times corrected. 
Among the most important of these are: (a) geo- 
graphical distribution, (b) spread among various types 
of writing, (c) the quality of the words, (d) their 
cruciality, (e) their permanency, and (f) their spelling 
difficulty. Reasonably adequate data are available for 
the application of all these criteria. It is not easy, 
however, to decide what the proper weight of each 
of these criteria should be in determining what words 
are most important for purposes of curriculum making. 
The weight to be given to each is a matter of judg- 
ment. It must be remembered, moreover, that no 
matter what list results from the application of these 
criteria, it is pertinent only to the determination of 
the words most frequently used in adult writing; it 
does not show which words are most frequently written 
by children in a given grade. 

Geographical 
garding the relative merits of local, regional, and 
national courses of study make the principle of geo- 


ing data were i 
Givilds These data show little, if any, need for local 


lists. Farrar (48), for example, found no words ex- 
clusively or predominantly used in the South Central 
states which could be included in the course of study 
without displacing words more frequently used both 
in the South and in the nation at large. The fallibility 
of judgment in selecting words is so great that local 
ists should be made only on the basis of extensive 
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tabulations. In evaluating the significance of any 
words found to be peculiar to local usage, moreover, 
due consideration should be given to the large motility 
of populations. See PoPULATION GROWTH. 

Spread among types of writing. The spread of 
words among various types of writing is an important 
criterion. Obviously words that appear in all types of 
writing, other things being equal, are much more im- 
portant than words that are predominantly used in 
only one or two types. Each word should be selected 
on the basis of the extent and nature of its distribution 
among the various types of writing that have been 
sampled. 

Quality. The improvement of the quality of the 
words that children use to express themselves is a 
legitimate goal in spelling instruction. It would seem 
desirable, therefore, to call the attention of pupils to 
words used by gifted writers to express ideas that, in 
the case of less-gifted writers, are expressed by words 
that are less adequate to the meaning or by words that 
are badly overworked (6). 

Cruciality. Words vary in the cruciality of their 
use and misspelling. For example, the word recom- 
mend and the word luck have the same total frequency 
credits. Hence as measured by gross frequency the 
importance of these two words is the same. However, 
the word luck is used chiefly in personal letters, in 
which the penalties for misspelling are not great, while 
recommend is used most frequently in business letters 
and in letters of application, in which the penalties for 
misspellings are very severe. Luck, moreover, is so 
easy to spell that it might well be left to incidental 
teaching while recommend is so difficult that it should 
unquestionably be included in the spelling list. 

Permanence. The probable persistence of any word 
may be determined in part by the length of time it has 
been in the language and in part on the basis of judg- 
ment. In the counts completed in 1926, for example, 
Chautauqua was found to be in the second half of the 
fourth thousand words most frequently written by 
adults. Both the fact that Chautauquas are no longer 
common and the recency with which the word came 
into the language suggest its transient character. One 
would expect it to be used less frequently today than 
Words like ninety and yield, which were found with 
the same frequency in 1926 but which have been in the 
language for a long time. However, a very large pro- 
portion of the words written with high frequency in 
any modern period apparently persist in the writing 
done in subsequent periods. Ina tabulation of 100,000 
running words from the letters of Benjamin Franklin, 
97 per cent of the words which he used 10 or more 
times and 95 per cent of the words used 5 to 9 times 
were found to be in A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 
and all but one of these words, non-electric, appear 
in the tabulations from which this list was compiled 
(146). It seems highly probable that, with very few 
exceptions, the 3000 words of highest frequency in A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary will persist throughout the 
lifetime of students now in school (96). OFf these 3000 
words, all but 6 were found to be in use before 1866— 
Viz, automobile, basketball, garage, hello, radio, and 
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week end. These more recent additions to the language 
seem likely to persist for a considerable time. 

Spelling difficulty. The criterion of spelling diffi- 
culty is especially important. Many common words 
would unquestionably be learned by the end of the 
eighth grade without being systematically studied in 
spelling lessons. It is really more significant to ask 
what words are likely to be misspelled if untaught than 
merely to ask what words are most likely to be written. 
The probability of a word’s being misspelled is deter- 
mined, on the one hand, by the frequency of its use and, 
on the other, by its spelling difficulty. The product of 
frequency of use times the percentage of error affords, 
therefore, an important index of the value of a word 
in the spelling course of study (140). 

C. SELECTION OF WORDS BY GRADES. Principles 
of gradation. When the words to be known at the end 
of the instructional period have been decided upon, the 
next step is to determine the arrangement, organiza- 
tion, and sequence of instruction by grades. Among 
the criteria that have been utilized in determining the 
course of study by grades are: (a) relative importance 
of the words as measured by their permanent value; 
(b) difficulty of the words; (c) logical considerations, 
including the grouping of words around a common 
problem and the progressive building of derived forms 
from base words; (d) use of words in the present 
writing done by children. All these must be given 
consideration (20, 55, 93, 125). 

The permanent value of a word, measured by adult 
usage, may be used to determine whether it should be 
taught in any grade whatever. Logical considerations, 
including the grouping of words around a common 
problem and the progressive building of derived forms 
from base words, while they may influence grade place- 
ment to a small extent, operate chiefly in determining 
the sequence and the organization of words within a 
grade. 

The factor of difficulty was at one time regarded 
to be a very important principle of grade placement, 
i.e. the easiest words should be taught in the lowest 
grades. It is now, however, like the factor of logical 
sequence, more generally regarded as operating in the 
sequential arrangements of words within the grade. 
The word Halloween, for example, is one of the most 
difficult of the 5000 words of highest frequency in 
adult usage. Yet it is written with great frequency by 
children in grade 2 and beyond, both in themes and in 
letters written outside of school. It seems probable, 
therefore, that this word should be taught not later 
than grade 3. 

In recent years there has been an increasing ten- 
dency to attach primary importance to frequency of 
occurrence in children’s writing as a principle of 
gradation. There is much to be said in support of 
this view. The fact that a word is commonly written 
by children motivates the learning of its spelling and 
tends to insure that the meaning of the word will be 
understood. The frequent writing of the word facili- 
tates its retention and habituates its use and so lessens 
the amount of time required for systematic review. 
On the other hand, the learning of needed words in the 
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spelling lessons facilitates their use in writing. Thus 
the data on the words most often written by children 
at each grade level are very important. 

Significance of overlapping vocabularies. When the 
vocabulary of children at any grade level is compared 
with that of adults, it is found that a large number of 
words are identical in the two lists and that the amount 
of overlapping, as would be expected, increases from 
grade to grade. It seems desirable that the words to 
be taught in any grade should be chosen from among 
the words that appear in the writing done by children 
in that grade and also in adult writing, thus insuring 
both present and future value. This recommendation, 
although sound in its general theory, involves many 
modifications and special interpretations in practice. 
Some of the most important decisions to be made are: 
(a) At what point is the use of a word by children 
frequent enough to justify its introduction into the 
course of study? (b) What is the relative weight that 
should be given to frequency of use by children and 
frequency of use by adults in determining the grade in 
which a word should be placed? (c) How should one 
deal with words like mumps, recess, and measles, all 
of which are frequently written by children but are 
not among the first 5000 words most frequently written 
by adults? (d) What is to be done with words like 
consequence, exclusive, genuine, and gratitude which 
are frequently used by adults but rarely written by 
children even in the seventh and eighth grades? 

The following plan provides reasonably well both 
for the child’s present needs and for his future needs. 

1. In each of the first six grades the basic word lists 
should be chosen from the words which are most im- 
portant in the writing done by children in that grade 
and which are also important in the writing of adults. 
However, in selecting the words for later grades words 
previously taught will be omitted unless they still give 
considerable difficulty in those grades. The data on 
probable difficulty are provided by spelling scales and 
by counts of errors made in children’s writing. 

2. Words frequently written by children but which 
are of marginal value to adults should either be placed 
in supplementary lists or left to incidental learning. 

3. Words of great importance in the writing of 
adults but which are infrequently written by children 
should be placed toward the end of the period of 
Systematic instruction in spelling. 

4. The amount of review of words within a grade 
and in subsequent grades should be determined by the 
degree and persistence of their difficulty. 

D. NumBER oF WoRDs To BE TAUGHT. Only a 
tentative answer can be given to the question, “How 
many words should be included in the course of study 
In spelling?” Among the factors to be taken into 
account in determining the total number of words to 
be taught are: (a) the reliability and validity of the 
counts of words; (b) the law of diminishing returns; 
(c) the effect of teaching a small as compared with a 
large list of words; (d) the amount of emphasis placed 
Upon habits, such as the use of the dictionary, that 
contribute to spelling achievement; (e) the relative 
Value of any given group of words as compared with 
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items in other curricular fields; (f) the amount and 
character of dependence upon incidental learning (55, 
91, 93, 125, 187). 

The data for words most frequently used in adult 
and children’s writing are sufficient to enable the cur- 
riculum maker to select four or five thousand words 
with a good deal of confidence in the validity and re- 
liability of these words. The relative value of the 
words at various frequency limits is another matter, 
for, regardless of the criteria selected for choosing 
the words, the law of diminishing returns operates very 
markedly after a few hundred words have been 
taught. 

Most courses of study in spelling contain not more 
than 4000 words. There is no satisfactory evidence 
that indicates whether or not the spelling ability of the 
average pupil would be increased more by attempting 
to teach him 4000 words than it would be by attempt- 
ing to teach him 2000 or 6000 words. A smaller 
number of words is better adapted to the capacities of 
inferior spellers, who constitute the chief problem in 
spelling instruction. On the other hand, superior 
spellers make very few errors even when they have 
not had the benefits of systematic instruction in spell- 
ing. They could easily master many more words than 
are now in the course of study. Since a large number 
of the most common words will be learned without 
specific instruction, there is much to be said for a 
limited list made up of words of persistent difficulty. 
Words which have little or no spelling difficulty in 
the grade where their inclusion would be justified by 
frequency of use might well be left to incidental 
learning. 

The number of words to be taught depends also 
upon the amount of emphasis given to auxiliary knowl- 
edges and abilities. ‘The course of study should en- 
courage each pupil to develop the habit of skillful 
proofreading of his written work; it should teach him 
to use the dictionary as a reference in writing; it should 
develop the ability to use a few important spelling 
rules; and it may well introduce the child to some of 
the valuable phonetic principles and to the history of 
the English language. All these abilities should be 
developed in close relationship to the regular work in 
spelling and composition. 

Whether the time spent in studying additional words 
after two, three, or four thousand have been learned 
would be better spent in other curricular fields isa 
question which cannot be satisfactorily answered until 
the items in other subjects have been arranged in the 
order of their relative values. For no subject other 
than spelling has this been seriously attempted. 

E. SPELLING TEXTBOOKS. Most of the spelling 
books that have been published in recent years contain 
less than 4000 words in their basic lists, although some 
of them also include a few hundred additional words in 
supplementary lists. The textbooks vary remarkably, 
however, both in the words selected for their total lists 
and in the words selected for a given grade (12, 17). 
These variations may be due to some extent to the 
different weights given to various types of data, such as 
the counts from child and adult usage, but they appear 
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to be due chiefly to the failure in many of the books 
to utilize essential available evidence. 

There is reason to suspect that workbooks, unless 
constructed with great care and skillfully used, may 
detract from spelling achievement as measured by the 
ability to spell the words taught. The relative effi- 
ciency of workbooks and standard texts may be 
measured by (a) the ability to spell the words included, 
(b) the development of related abilities, (c) expense, 
and (d) the saving of time to teachers and pupils. 
All these factors are amenable to research. At the 
present time, however, there is no satisfactory evidence 
on these matters. 

Methods of teaching. Although the teaching of 
spelling is relatively simple as compared with the teach- 
ing of most other subjects, it involves some very diffi- 
cult problems. These problems may be divided into 
three large groups: (a) those pertaining to the degree 
and manner in which incidental learning is utilized, 
(b) those dealing with the general plan of teaching 
procedures, and (c) those pertaining to the efficiency 
of methods of study in learning to spell. These three 
groups of problems are closely related. 

A. INCIDENTAL LEARNING. Since the latter part of 
the nineteenth century there has been widespread 
criticism of the systematic teaching of school Subjects. 
Rice (156), Cornman (39), and Burnham (26) were 
among the early critics of the systematic teaching of 
spelling. These and other writers held that under 
typical school conditions the specific teaching of spell- 
ing in special class periods led to little better achieve- 
ment, if any, than could be attained through incidental 
methods. This point of view was sharply challenged 
by Wallin (202), whose investigations led him to the 
conclusion that if efficient methods of learning were 
used, results were achieved which were far Superior to 
those produced by incidental methods. The contro- 
versy begun by these early writers has never quite died 
down and in recent years has become more Vigorous 
in the discussion of various theories regarding the in- 
tegration of the curriculum. 

The problems of incidental learning in spelling are 
not limited to reaching a decision as to the relative 
merits of incidental and direct methods of teaching this 
Subject. ‘They cannot be ignored either by those who 
Would teach spelling as a separate subject or by those 
Who would not. An inquiry into the nature and extent 
Of incidental learning is necessary not only for a com- 

“petent decision as to which of these two plans should 
be used but also for the effective administration of 
either plan. 

Even advocates of the direct teaching of spelling 
must necessarily inquire into the extent to which spell- 
ing is learned incidentally outside the spelling period. 
For example, words found to be learned by incidental 
methods may be omitted safely and with profit from 
the lessons to be studied in the special spelling period. 
Moreover, the words of the regular spelling lessons 
will require much less review for maintenance if they 
are frequently written in connection with other school 
activities. On the other hand, those who propose to 
depend chiefly upon incidental teaching will need to 
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discover what words are mastered incidentally, how in- 
cidental learning can best be facilitated, and to what 
degree, if any, it needs to be supplemented. 

Before one can decide whether or not to rely wholly 
Or even chiefly upon incidental methods of learning 
and before one can utilize either plan in instruction, 
Such questions as the following must be answered: 
What are the subjects or activities in connection with 
Which incidental learning occurs? What or how much 
is learned incidentally? How may incidental learning 
be best facilitated? How practicable and economical 
is it from the standpoint of administration to provide 
for the incidental teaching of spelling? How do the 
results obtained by purely incidental methods compare 
with those obtained by direct teaching? 

Incidental learning through written composition. 
Most advocates of the incidental learning of spelling 
recommend some plan for such learning in connection 
with written composition. At one extreme the learn- 
ing of spelling is limited solely to that which results 
from the writing done in composition and in other 
Curricular fields. At the other extreme is incidental 
teaching in name only; spelling is included under the 
heading “language and composition,” but actually it 
is taught in a separate period which is often no more 
closely related to other language exercises than it 
would be if it were listed in the course of study as a 
separate subject. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the effectiveness 
of the incidental learning of spelling through writing 
compositions should be demonstrated most clearly in 
the ability to spell the words written in those composi- 
tions. The data on words most frequently written by 
children at various grade levels have already been re- 
viewed in the discussion of the problem of grading the 
course of study. Since the data from these investiga- 
tions are now generally utilized in selecting the words 
for the various grades, one should expect that direct 
study of these words would be reinforced by their 
probable use in connection with writing in other cur- 
ricular fields. To the degree to which the words 
written by children duplicate those permanently needed 
in life, a significant contribution should be made to 
spelling ability by incidental methods alone. 

The foregoing statements imply that the results of 
incidental learning will be most valuable when the 
course of study in composition is highly efficient. This 
course should be planned, first, to deal with those 
situations in which children most frequently need to 
Write and, second, to insure growth through these 
situations progressively from grade to grade to the 
point where children can write effectively in the com- 
mon and important situations that demand writing in 
adult life (119, 142). 

The maximum results from incidental learning can 
be obtained only when all the written work is carefully 
directed. There should be systematic provision for 
the correction and elimination of spelling errors made 
in writing. There are two difficulties that must be 
faced, however, in carrying out such a plan: (a) stu- 
dents have only a limited ability to proofread their 
compositions (79, 121, 191) and (b) teachers them- 
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selves are often very poor spellers (85, 103, 137, 157, 
199). If the greatest benefits are to accrue from in- 
cidental learning in written composition, the proof- 
reading ability of both teachers and children must be 
increased, and there is evidence to show that marked 
improvement in this ability can be made. 

Influence of speech upon spelling. A number of 
investigations have pointed out the influence of short- 
comings in speech upon spelling disability (42, 68, 83, 
138, 164, 170). Among these shortcomings are mis- 
pronunciations, articulatory defects, and the influence 
of a foreign-language background. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that a removal of these shortcomings in 
speech would improve spelling ability. Kay (107) 
showed that the correction of the pronunciation of 
certain words brought about distinct improvement in 
the spelling of these words. Among the words most 
markedly affected were athletic, diamond, government, 
laboratory, recognized, probably, and experiment. 
There is some evidence to show that misspellings are 
sometimes caused by dialectical pronunciation. Yet 
McMahon (128) reported that the omission or slight- 
ing of the final r in the speech of Negro children in a 
Southern city did not lead to the omission of the r in 
spelling. 

Incidental learning through reading. The student 
undoubtedly learns to spell many words through read- 
ing. ‘The correlations that have been reported be- 
tween reading and spelling are relatively high 
(3, 19, 64, 110, 134, 150, 152, 165, 166, 193, 198). 
Since most high-frequency words in writing are also 
high-frequency words in reading, it would be strange 
if the frequent reading of common words did not con- 
tribute to the spelling of these words (69, 70, 74, 75, 
196, 208, 209). Stutzman (185) found that, while a 
single reading of words in context gave slight tem- 
porary improvement in the ability to spell these words, 
the benefits were lost in two weeks unless the words 
Were reviewed in the meantime. Gilbert found 
marked improvement, as measured by immediate re- 
call, in spelling words embedded in reading materials, 
even when attention was not directed to spelling. 
Good spellers benefited more than poor spellers (69, 
74, 75). Standing (182) showed that words frequently 
confronted by pupils in primary readers are spelled 
with much greater accuracy than words of presumably 
equal difficulty that appear infrequently or not at all. 
The relationships which have been shown to exist be- 
tween reading and spelling abilities and between abili- 
ties in either with the ability to associate sounds with 
printed words, syllables, and letters suggest the im- 
portance of discovering how the development of these 
various abilities should be related, especially in the 
primary grades (16, 61, 123, 165, 166). It has some- 
times been recommended that children should be en- 
couraged to pause in their reading to learn the spelling 
of difficult words, Although this practice may con- 
tribute to spelling ability, it seems definitely objection- 
able from the standpoint of reading (33). Of course 
attention to the spelling of words is SEE read- 
ing whenever reference is made to the dictionary. 

Influence of handwriting upon spelling. Deficiencies 
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in the speed or quality of handwriting are commonly 
listed among the factors that contribute to spelling 
disability (3, 15, $4, 64, 164, 178), While the correla- 
tions reported between handwriting and spelling are 
not high, very poor spellers are more likely than ex 
cellent spellers to be deficient in handwriting ability, 
A part of this relationship noted by investigators may 
be due, however, to the inability of slow writers to 
Write words in the time allowed on tests and to the 
common practice of counting words wrong that are 
illegibly written. 

A large majority of schools using manuscript writing 
report favorable effects upon spelling (59,200). The 
available evidence, while somewhat inconsistent, in- 
dicates that the advantages of manuscript over cursive 
writing, if any, are very slight (41, 197). It scems rea- 
sonable to assume that the improvement in the speed 
and quality of handwriting in any grade should enable 
students to write words with greater facility and hence 
to improve their scores on written tests in spelling. It 
also seems likely that children should improve in their 
ability to spell words that they write in their penman- 
ship exercises. 

Gross effects of incidental learning. It is clear that 
incidental learning does result from a variety of activi- 
ties outside the spelling period. What the total ac- 
cumulated results of incidental learning are and how 
they compare with those of direct learning are still 
debated questions. There are two types of investiga- 
tions that throw light on these questions: (a) Investiga- 
tions of the differences between scores on tests upon 
studied and unstudied words of like standard accuracy 
show that the more difficult the word the greater the 
superiority of direct study. It seems probable that 
many easy words known to be frequently read and 
written by children could be left safely to incidental 
learning. On the contrary, the spelling of difficult 
words, while facilitated by incidental learning, re- 
quires direct and systematic teaching (130, 173). (b) 
Investigations of the progress made during the school 
year under competent direct teaching show increases 
in accuracy that far exceed any yet reported for in- 
cidental teaching alone (155, 162). j 

The evidence leads to the following conclusions: 

1. Incidental learning does occur and should be 
fully utilized in connection with other curricular areas. 

2. Incidental learning should be supplemented by 
direct, systematic teaching, especially in the case of 
difficult words. This systematic teaching should be 
planned to begin where incidental learning leaves off. 
Tests given before study disclose to both teachers and 
pupils which words have not yet been learned through 
incidental methods, thus economizing and motivating 
the work of the spelling period (20, 55, 57, 91, 125, 
২ GENERAL PLANS OF TEACHING PROCEDURES. 
There are a number of problems of method in teach- 
ing spelling that are the primary concern of the ieee 
or textbook maker rather than of the pupil. EE 
thése problems are: (a) provisions for individua 
differences, (b) determination of the most efficient unit 
of work, (c) use of tests in instruction, (d) decisions 
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as to how words should be presented, (e) securing of 
proper motivation, and (f) provision for reviews. The 
evidence on these problems, although in some instances 
not so complete as it should be, seems to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

1. The range of spelling ability and achievement of 
pupils in any grade is very great. While many teach- 
ing procedures may profitably involve group methods 
of instruction, they must be formulated to facilitate 
attention to the individual needs of pupils and should 
be supplemented by an appropriate program of indi- 
vidual instruction (55, 93, 125, 155). 

2. The day, the week, the month, and the term have 
all been used as units for instruction in spelling. 
Schools vary widely both in the lengths of time chosen 
as units for instruction and in the number of new 
Words taught in these units. The teaching of a small 
number of words in a daily assignment allows very 
little adjustment to individual differences and throws 
the chief responsibility upon the teacher rather than 
upon the pupils. Monthly and term assignments allow 
greater adaptation to individual differences and throw 
more responsibility upon the pupils, but they are diffi- 
cult in their administration. Most schools follow the 
Weekly plan, partly because it can be adapted reason- 
ably well to individual differences, partly because of 
its ease of administration, and partly because the week 
Seems a natural time unit. The distribution of work 
within the week varies considerably. In most schools 
spelling is taught five periods a week (57). There is 
considerable evidence, however, which suggests that 
approximately as good results can be obtained in three 
as in five periods of the same length (115). It is even 
possible that two periods might prove satisfactory. 
Much depends upon the Way instruction in spelling, 
handwriting, reading, and written language are related. 

A number of early studies showed that schools with 
large time allotments in spelling secured little or no 
better results than schools with more moderate allot- 
ments. The data from more recent investigations sup- 
port this conclusion (57, 99, 115). Heavy time allot- 
ments may encourage dawdling on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. Yet weekly time allotments are 
Still much larger than can be justified either by the 
relative value and difficulty of spelling as compared 
with other subjects or by the results obtained. It is 
difficult to justify by available evidence a weekly time 
allotment of more than 75 minutes, and there is some 
Teason to believe that the allotment might well be lim- 
ited to not more than 60 minutes. What is needed is 
not more time but spirited, efficient use of Superior 
learning procedures. 

The number of new words to be taught in any given 
unit depends upon the size of the unit, the total num- 
ber of words to be learned during the year, the amount 
and distribution of reviews, and the amount and atten- 
tion given to the development of other abilities, such 
as the use of the dictionary. The general trends are 
to include fewer words in the total course of study, to 
teach words more thoroughly, to review words of per- 
sistent difficulty, and to emphasize other abilities 
closely associated with spelling. The effect of all of 
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these trends is to decrease the number of new Words 
taught in each lesson (20, 55, 93, 187). 

3. The correct pronunciation of a word is an impor- 
tant factor in learning to spell it (2, 26, 94, 107, 183). 

4. Before the words in any lesson are taught, a test 
Should be given. Most of the pupils already will have 
learned incidentally many of the words in the lesson. 
The results of a pretest show each pupil which words 
and which parts of words require study. They also 
show the teacher which pupils need special help (20, 
55, 93). Tests before study have sometimes been 
criticized on the assumption that errors made on these 
tests are likely to persist. On the contrary, Evans (46) 
showed that, in the typical plan of five periods a week, 
a negligible percentage of the errors made on the 
Monday test, if immediately corrected, will be dupli- 
cated on the Friday test. If the purpose of pretests is 
clearly understood and the errors made are immedi- 
ately and carefully corrected by the pupils, and if the 
pupils understand that alert, conscientious correction 
of tests contributes greatly to the elimination of errors, 
the corrected test is by far the most efficient single 
learning procedure (99). There is some evidence in- 
dicating that tests before study are somewhat less 
effective in the lower than in the upper grades (62). 

5. The presentation of words in context is apparently 
less efficient than their presentation in list form except 
insofar as context is necessary to identify the words in 
Eiving a test (84, 125, 126, 213). Whenever the most 
common meanings of a word are not likely to be 
known to the pupil, the meanings should be developed 
by the teacher. These meanings may be made clear 
by oral explanation and illustrations or by the use of 
the dictionary. Since the words taught in the first six 
grades are those most often used by children in writ- 
ing, most of these words are familiar to the children. 
The arbitrary practice of teaching the meaning of each 
Word is therefore a wasteful procedure. 

6. Calling attention to hard spots in presenting the 
Words of a lesson is a doubtful practice. It is true, as 
Gates and others have shown, that many words have 
a single spot in which more than half of the errors are 
made (63, 131, 133). The data from these investiga- 
tions are useful in attempts to determine probable 
Causes for the difficulty of various words. Relatively 
few errors, however, are made by as many as half of 
the pupils in the grades where the words are taught. To 
call attention to these predominant errors, therefore, 
is in general a waste of time for most of the pupils in 
a class. The part of the word which any individual 
Pupil needs to study is clearly indicated to him by his 
attempt to write the word on tests given before study. 
Tireman (192), moreover, reported that stressing hard 
Spots by underlining, writing in capitals, or using bold- 
faced type was of little or no value. 

7. The grouping of words for purposes of instruc- 
tion is probably justified only when the principle of 
grouping is of universal or nearly universal applica- 
tion. Otherwise pupils may be led to make generaliza- 
tions that will lead to error in attempts to spell other 
Words (8, 30, 55, 154, 168, 184, 201). Harder (82) in 
an extensive and well-controlled experiment found a 
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slight advantage for teaching homonyms separately 
rather than together. This advantage was not, how- 
ever, consistent from grade to grade or for all 
homonyms. 

8. A very large proportion of the words written by 
adults and by children contain prefixes and suffixes 
added to English base words. These derived forms 
tend to be consistently harder than the base words 
and in some instances very much harder. It seems 
reasonable to expect that some attention to the way 
in which prefixes and suffixes are added to base words 
would improve the spelling of derived forms as well 
as expand the student’s written vocabulary. The avail- 
able evidence on the effectiveness of such practice, 
rather consistently favorable, applies chiefly, however, 
to adding suffixes (7, 55, 112, 205). 

9. The only rules that should be taught are those 
that apply to a large number of words and have few 
exceptions. The following rules meet these require- 
ments: 

a. Words ending in silent e usually drop the final e 
before the addition of suffixes beginning with a vowel, 
but they keep the final e before the addition of suffixes 
beginning with a consonant. 

b. When a word ends in a consonant and y, change 
the y to i before adding all suffixes except those begin- 
ning with i. Do not change y to i in adding suffixes 
to words ending in a vowel and y, or when adding a 
Suffix beginning with i. 

c. Words of one syllable or words of more than 
one syllable accented on the last, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the 
final consonant when adding a suffix beginning with 
a vowel. 

d. The letter q is always followed by u in common 
English words. 

e. Proper nouns and most adjectives formed from 
proper nouns should always begin with capital letters. 

The rules for the use of periods in writing abbrevia- 
tions and for the correct use of the apostrophe to show 
possession or the omission of letters in contractions 
also meet the above requirements. ho 

These rules are effectively taught by the following 
method: (a) Each rule should be taught inductively 
rather than deductively, the teacher developing it in 
connection with the study of the words which it covers. 
(b) Only one rule should be taught at a time. (c) In 
teaching a rule, it is important to emphasize both its 
positive and negative aspects. (d) When the rule has 
been taught, it should be systematically reviewed and 
applied. (e) Both in original teaching and in reviews 
the emphasis should be upon the use of the rule rather 
than upon the formal memorizing of its verbal state- 
ment (7, 55, 112, 205). ; 

10. The effectiveness of instructional procedures 5 
spelling is heavily dependent upon the development 0! 
right attitudes, such as interest, confidence, spelling 
conscience, intention to remember, and aggressive 
attack (34, 44, 55, 136, 160, 164 167, 189). All ap 
desirable attitudes can be stimulated and maintain 
in the following ways: (a) by showing the studen 


that the words taught are those most likely to be needed 
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by him now and in the future; (b) by limiting the 
student's study to those w rds which tests have shown 
him to be unable to spell; .-) by providing him with a 
definite and efficient method of learning; (d) by em- 
Phasizing individual and class progress; (e) by en- 
Couraging in the class a spirit of mutual pride and 
cooperation in spelling achievement. 

Of the sources of interest and other desirable atti- 
tudes which the teacher can control, there is probably 
no other that is so important as the pupil's awareness 
of progress or success (34, 44, $5, 93, 125, 136, 155, 
189). All the attitudes listed above are intrinsically 
bound up with learning to spell and are to be preferred 
to such extrinsic interests as competition and pride 
in school marks. 

11. Since forgetting is a universal trait, there should 
be ample provision for distributed reviews. Each re- 
view exercise should be guided by a test to show which 
words need additional study. The most efficient distri- 
bution of reviews has not been adequately determined, 
but, from evidence in other fields of learning and 
from experience in teaching spelling, it seems probable 
that there should be several reviews within a few days 
after the original learning period and that the inter- 
vals between reviews should increase progressively. 
Words known to be persistently difficult should be 
given special emphasis in the delayed review exercises 
(55, 80, 93, 125). 

12. Immediate and systematic attention should be 
given to pupils whose spelling achievement is low. 
Unsatisfactory achievement may be attributed either 
to the poor quality of educational experience or to 
more specialized disabilities such as defective vision. 
Low spelling achievement, however, is much more 
often due to faulty training in spelling and in other 
language abilities, such as reading, pronunciation, 
handwriting, and phonetic analysis (164). 

There have been a number of investigations of the 
factors relating to spelling abilities or disabilities. 
These have been reviewed by Spache and others. They 
include: analyses of spelling errors, controlled experi- 
ments designed to isolate critical factors, clinical case 
studies, correlations of spelling with other abilities, 
and comparisons between good and poor spellers (64 
65, 66, 164, 169, 180, 181). 

One of the most common causes of low spelling 
accomplishment is poor study habits (11, 55, 64, 71, 
125, 155, 164, 187, 208, 209). In fact many students 
are poor spellers simply because they have not acquired 
effective methods of learning to spell. “The correla- 
tions between ability in reading and ability in spelling 
are fairly high, and, since there is much incidental 
learning of spelling through reading, it is to be ex- 
pected that the amount of reading that the student 
does and the effectiveness with vihich he reads should 
be reflected in accomplishment in spelling (3, 32, 64, 
69, 70, 74, 164, 182, 187, 193, 198, 208, 209). Slow 
or illegible handwriting and inadequacies in i 
tion in written composition are likely to be reflec 
in lowered achievement in spelling (3 42, 54, 55, 64, 
164). Faulty speech habits, particularly in SPINY 
tion, are also frequently found in poor spellers (42, 
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64, 87, 88, 164, 170). Perhaps no other factors im- 
pede learning in spelling as much as does a lack of 
interest or the presence of undesirable attitudes (55, 
164). Fortunately all these factors are amenable to 
remedial instruction (23, 42, 49, 68, 87, 155, 164). 

There are, however, a number of special disabilities 
that tend to thwart students in their efforts to learn to 
spell (153). The influence of any given disability is 
determined in part by its severity and in part by the 
degree to which students can or will compensate for 
it. Certain visual disabilities have been shown to be 
associated frequently with poor spelling ability (28, 
76, 83, 152, 165, 166, 169, 179, 198). Many poor 
spellers are inferior in auditory discrimination (164, 
169). Russell, however, found Slight differences in 
Visual and auditory acuity or in kinesthesis between 
normal and retarded spelling groups as groups, but he 
points out the possibility that these factors may be 
important causes of disability in individual cases (164). 
Templin, in a carefully controlled experiment (Tem- 
Plin, Mildred C. “A Comparison of the Spelling 
Achievement of Normal and Defective Hearing Sub- 
jects.” J Ed Psychol 39: 337-45; 1948), found both 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children to make substan- 
tially fewer errors than “hearing” children in written 
themes. These findings are in harmony with the data 
earlier reported by Gates and Chase (66). Schonell 
reports much larger incidence of enlarged tonsils or 
adenoids in backward than in normal spellers (169). 

‘There is considerable evidence on eye movements in 
learning to spell words. Good spellers have fewer 
Tegressions, shorter time of fixation, more regular fixa- 
tions, more effective methods of analysis. Perceptual 
analysis can apparently be improved by training (72, 
73, 76). Positive correlations have been reported be- 
tween intelligence and spelling, and children of low 
intelligence are very likely to be inferior in spelling 
ability (65, 81, 87, 117, 164, 186). On the other hand, 
high intelligence does not guarantee superior spelling 
ability (87, 123, 148). 

Some of these disabilities may be somewhat cor- 
rected, as in the case of Vision; all of them may be 
alleviated by the skillful adaptation of methods of 
teaching to the requirements of individual students 
(68, 187). Important as they are, however, the effects 
Of special disabilities on achievement have, in com- 
parison with training, been overemphasized (66, 164). 

C. FACTORS PERTAINING TO THE EFFICIENCY OF 
METHODS OF STUDY IN LEARNING TO SPELL A WoRD. 
‘The evidence on learning to spell comes from several 
Sources: (a) research in general Psychology in which 
Words and wordlike forms have been used as materials 
for experiments, (b) experiments which have focused 
directly upon learning to spell, (c) analyses of spelling 
disabilities, and (d) critical observation of classroom 
practice. There is general agreement among the con- 
clusions reached from these various Sources. The 
combined evidence seems to warrant the following 
Statements: 

1. The student's efforts should be focused upon 
Words or parts of words which a pretest has shown him 
to be unable to spell (20, 72, 93, 125, 155). 
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2. The mode of sensory presentation should be pre- 
dominantly visual. The visual presentation of words 
in syllabicated form is apparently not in itself advan- 
tageous, and for certain types of words, such as awhile 
and therefore, it may be a disadvantage (98). Itis pos- 
sible, however, that, if systematically accompanied by 
careful pronunciation, with a focus on the syllables 
Where errors have been made on pretests, the com- 
bined effect may be beneficial. The correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word by syllables has been found to be im- 
portant. In the actual process of learning, auditory 
and kinesthetic appeals are also commonly utilized 
(2, 27, 35, 65, 86, 94, 164, 198, 207, 215). 

3. The emphasis during learning should be upon 
Visual imagery, but auditory imagery, which accom- 
panies pronunciation, and kinesthetic imagery, which 
attends both the pronunciation and the writing of the 
Word, increase the effectiveness of learning (2, 27, 47, 
207, 213). The use of imagery is Obviously related to 
the practice of recall. 

Imagery and imagery types are among the most 
baffling problems in psychology. It is futile to sug- 
Best, as is sometimes done, that teachers discover the 
image type of each pupil as a basis for his individual 
method of study. In the first place, it is doubtful 
Whether students have image types that are so exclusive 
OF even so predominant as this advice implies. In the 
Second place, the trained psychologist cannot attack 
this problem with confidence, and the task is quite 
beyond the ability of the classroom teacher. In the 
third place, the evidence seems to show that, except 
in the case of pupils suffering from severe and highly 
specialized disabilities, those who learn best through 
one form of imagery tend also to learn best through 
others (50, 87, 149, 188, 214). 

4. Aggressive efforts to recall should be interspersed 
with sensory impression. Investigations in all fields 
of learning have shown the beneficial influence of re- 
call. In the application of spelling in written language, 
moreover, it is the ability to recall the word that is 
required (1, 2, 26, 56, 67, 122, 184, 214). It has 
been found difficult to get pupils to utilize recall, in 
spelling as in other subjects, but it is not impossible. 
The amount and character of the emphasis upon recall 
will vary with individual pupils. 

5. Distributed learning seems to be better than mass 
learning, but the student's efforts in any learning period 
should aim to attain temporary mastery. The general 
Plan of reviews should afford a minimum distribution, 
but this plan should be supplemented, particularly in 
the case of students of low ability, by additional dis- 
tributed learning periods (29, 101, 151, 161, 163, 188, 
214). 

6. Both in the original learning period and during 
each review words should be overlearned, i.e. they 
should be learned beyond the point of one successful 
recall. The term “overlearning” is somewhat inept, 
Since overlearning contributes to mastery and in the 
long run saves time (18, 67, 113, 118). The amount of 
Overlearning that is efficacious in spelling has not been 
accurately determined, but the desirable amount may 
be expected to Vary with individual students. 
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The factors enumerated above appear in a variety 
of patterns and with differences in emphasis in pro- 
cedures formulated to guide pupils in the study of 
spelling (20, 55, 93, 125, 187). Although it is not to 
be expected that any one plan for study will be equally 
effective for every pupil, no matter how carefully it 
may be formulated, a plan based on the results of re- 
search will probably be better than any that the pupil 
could devise for himself. Most, if not all, of the 
factors listed above should certainly be included in 
the method of study devised for use by any pupil 
(87, 94). 

Construction and use of tests. Among the most 
important functions served by tests in spelling are: 
(a) to show individual differences in spelling ability 
in the class and hence to enable the teacher to make 
proper adjustments to these differences; (b) to show 
which words each pupil needs to study; (c) to guide 
learning by depicting its successes and failures; (d) to 
show what progress has been made during a term or 
year. No one test can serve all these ends; each test 
must be constructed and administered according to the 
purpose for which it is to be used (78, 93, 167). See 
TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. 

STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES. The scientific study 
of writing vocabularies has been paralleled by attempts 
to develop techniques for measuring ability and 
achievement in spelling. Buckingham published Spell- 
ing Ability—Its Measurement and Distribution in 1913 
(25). Upon the basis of the data from his own and 
three other investigations of writing vocabularies Ayres 
constructed A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling 
(13), which was published in 1915. His scale was 
widely used, particularly in school surveys, for measur- 
ing spelling ability and achievement. In the next few 
years several similar scales were constructed, the best- 
known of which are the Sixteen Spelling Scales (174), 
the Towa Spelling Scales (9), and the Buckingham Ex- 
tension of the Ayres Spelling Scale (24). More re- 
cently, standardized tests in spelling have been in- 
cluded in batteries of achievement tests, such as the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (4), the Stanford 
Achievement Test (108), the Towa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills (102), and the Iowa Language Abilities 
Test (77). 

The data for the construction of spelling scales or 
standard tests are obtained from attempts of a large 
number of children at different grade levels to spell 
each word in the test. From these data the spelling 
scales provide standards of accuracy for each word for 
various grades, beginning with grade 2, and standard- 
ized tests provide norms for various grade levels. 
Since it is impossible to know whether or not any 
given child had previously studied any given word, 
either in the spelling class or incidentally in connec- 
tion with other activities, it is impossible to know 
the degree to which its standard accuracy reflects 
the inherent difficulty of the word and how much 
it reflects the influence of learning. As vill be 
Shown later, these scales and tests have very limited 
usefulness in the direction and appraisal of instruction. 
The spelling scales, however, do provide valuable data 
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25 to the relative spelling dificulty of the words which 
they contain. 

INFORMAL TESTS. Tests constructed for teaching 
purposes fall into three main groups: (a) tests used 
for the classification of students and for the measure 
ment of their progress during a term, (b) those used 
to guide the learning of any assignment unit, and (c) 
those used for special diagnostic purposes (93, 125). 

The term test. It is desirable at the beginning of 
a school term to identify individual differences in the 
ability to spell the words to be taught in that term. 
Tests used for this purpose should be reliably and 
validly related to the term's work. Both of these 
conditions are reasonably met by a S0.-word test 
sampled from the lessons about to be studied. Pupils 
who spell all or nearly all these 50 words correctly may 
well be excused from regular classwork in spelling. 
Pupils who make a large number of errors are shown 
at once to be in need of special help by the teacher. 

Preliminary term tests also provide a bench mark 
from which to estimate progress during the term. It 
is desirable, therefore, to make two tests of compar- 
able difficulty, one to be used as a test before and the 
other as a test after teaching. The data for making 
the tests comparable both in range of difficulty and in 
average difficulty may be obtained from the standard 
accuracies provided in spelling scales (93, 125). 

Tests made by sampling words from standard scales 
without reference to words included in the course of 
study are often improperly used for the measurement 
of growth during a term. This practice is objection- 
able for two reasons: (a) many of these scales contain 
words of low social usefulness, and (b) the sampled 
words are likely to duplicate only to a small extent 
those taught during the term. These same criticisms 
apply to the use of commercial tests as measures of 
spelling achievement (45, 93, 125, 211, 212). 

Tests as a guide to study. The most valuable tests 
for instructional purposes are those that show before 
the study of any assignment which words need to be 
studied, and those tests which at any stage in learning 
show which words have been learned. Such tests 
focalize and motivate the student's effort. They con- 
stitute not only a guide to learning but also an im- 
portant learning exercise. The use of these tests has 
already been explained in the discussion of methods 
of teaching (20, 55, 93, 111). h bh 

Test forms. Spelling tests are given in various 
forms, which vary in their difficulty and usefulness. 
Written tests are to be preferred to oral tests since 
they make possible the record of each pupil on each 
word and hence the results are more readily utilized 
for instructional P| , Recall tests are superior 
to and more difficult than recognition tests. The evi- 
dence indicates that the most valid and economical 
test is the modified sentence-recall form, in which the 
person giving the test pronounces each word, uses it in 
an oral sentence, and pronounces it again. The word 
is then written by the students (22, 37, 55, 204). 

Measurement of spelling ability. Considerable জ 
tention has recently been given to the measurement 0! 


spelling ability as contrasted with the ability to spell 
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words that have been studied systematically in the 
spelling class. It seems likely that spelling ability may 
be indicated to some extent by our present spelling 
tests and scales. It is now commonly recognized, how- 
ever, that the measurement of spelling ability requires 
attention to the basic factors that determine this ability 
(55, 68, 123, 148, 164, 198, 208). While promising 
beginnings have been made in discovering and defining 
these factors, the results are as yet fragmentary and 
somewhat inconclusive. 

Needed research. The evidence which has been 
accumulated during the past thirty-five years makes 
possible a marked improvement in the teaching of 
spelling. The available data on the words that are 
most important in the writing of children and of adults 
are sufficiently dependable for the practical purposes 
of curriculum construction. For each of these two 
types of data, however, new investigations should be 
planned from time to time with improved design, 
especially as to the nature and quantity of the sam- 
pling. There will be differences, of course, in the 
Ways in which the existing data are interpreted and 
utilized. As pointed out above, there is considerable 
evidence that suggests that a marked reduction could 
be made in (a) time allotments and (b) the number 
of words to be taught, with little Joss, if any, in effi- 
ciency. These possibilities should be more extensively 
investigated. 

The evidence pertaining to methods of teaching and 
learning and to the measurement of spelling achieve- 
ment and ability, if critically evaluated and fully 
utilized, is reasonably adequate for shaping instruc- 
tional procedures. Nevertheless, more complete evi- 
dence is needed on many aspects of learning, such as 
motivation, recall, overlearning, distribution of learn- 
ing, provision for individual differences, the factors 
that determine spelling ability, diagnostic and remedial 
procedures, and the relationships between instruction 
in spelling and that in other curricular areas. The 
investigation of these Problems should be highly profit- 
able not only because of the contributions made to 
spelling itself but also because of the light which 
should be thrown on similar problems in learning in 
other fields. 

Perhaps the most needed type of research, however, 
is the investigation of the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent complete patterns of instruction, each designed 
in the light of the best available evidence and con- 
sistently adhered to and tested in typical school sys- 
tems over a period of several years. 

ERNEST HORN 
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STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS—MEASUREMENT. 
The rating of the entire System of public schools 
throughout a state might at first thought seem beyond 
the realm of practicality. Ever since the turn of the 
century, however, when the movement toward utiliz- 
ing objective indices of quality or value began taking 
hold in education, more and more ways of Obtaining 
and synthesizing data have been developed. In the 
present instance, data on the direct value of schools 
are not obtainable on a nation-wide basis, but data 
On some of the activities and some of the presumed 
effects of school Systems are available uniformly 
throughout the nation and may be employed as means 
of evaluation. 

As early as 1912, Ayres prepared a rating of the 
states in terms of ten traits for which data were on 
hand in the United States Bureau of Education. As 
Was the case with Rice fifteen years earlier, his efforts 
Were denounced as being mechanical and of no: real 
Worth. Differences in Schools of the several states, 
however, were patent to any observer who travelled 
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Or studied reports, and an index number (g.».) 
seemed a sound device for calling attention to the fact 
that they existed. Accordingly, in 1920 Ayres revised 
and extended his analyses, showing index numbers for 
the states for 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1918 (1). Five of 
the ten traits employed were financial factors. All 
measures of traits were reduced to per cents of values 
taken as ideal. 

Phillips carried on the index number idea in the 
twenties (19, 20, 21), differing somewhat from Ayres 
in the choice of traits. He reduced the number of 
financial items from five to two. Schrammel (26) em- 
ployed eleven factors, only three of which were finan- 
cial, in his first index number. 

During the thirties, several index-number series 
were prepared. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association reported data on five traits sepa- 
rately for the states in 1930 (17). These traits were 
later weighted in various Ways and combined by Scates 
and Fauntleroy (24) to form Various index numbers. 
Schrammel and Sonnenberg (27) and Scates (23) con- 
tributed state index numbers Which brought the rating 
to 1934. Furney (7, 8), using 1936 data, prepared two 
separate index numbers, one based on financial factors 
and the other based on nonfinancial factors. The State 
Department of North Carolina (18) published an 
index number for the states in 1929 and again in 1939, 
employing five traits, two of which were financial. The 
ranking of the states with respect to higher education 
Was done by Chamberlain and Meece (4). For afuller 
account of index numbers to this time, see references 
in 10 and 17: 104-31. 

During the forties several index numbers have been 
presented. Hagood (11), in connection with a larger 
study, reported educational status of the population in 
the states as represented by 5 measures; this status 
may be interpreted as related to the service of the 
schools. The Educational Research Service of the 
N.E.A. (15) presented 8 series of 1940 data and also 1 
Series of financial data running back for 22 years. Both 
ranks and “deviation indexes” (standard measures) 
Were presented for each of the 9 traits individually and 
also for the group of 5 nonfinancial traits and the group 
of 3 financial factors. Each of these group values 
might be taken as an index number; or the user might 
combine any selection of the 9 traits in any way he 
desired to obtain a single index-number series. 

In connection with an article by Studebaker (28), the 
American Magazine reported a fourfold grouping of 
the states on the basis of 6 traits. Hughes and Lance- 
lot (12) presented a ranking based on 5 traits, selected 
Or derived from an unusual point of view and giving 
unusual results. 

There are other ways of appraising state school sys- 
tems than by the use of index numbers, but these other 
methods are of value Primarily in describing the differ- 
ent school units within a single state rather than for 
comparing different states. The use of state surveys 
and state testing systems has been outlined (17); a self- 
appraisal list was offered by the N.E.A. (16). The 
Work of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards (5) and the Mort-Cornell check list (14) 
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are also available for intrastate study. Several index 
numbers have been prepared locally for use within 
individual states. A careful canvass by Blakeslee (3) 
indicated that, of many possible methods for apprais- 
ing elementary-school education, the several states were 
using few. 

The various studies of economic status and educa- 
tional need which have been made in support of argu- 
ments for federal aid to education, while not being in 
terms of index numbers, throw much light on the 
school conditions in the different states. (See FINANCE, 
ScHooL.) Again, the studies which deal with the eco- 
nomic and other returns of education imply certain 
educational values in the several states, even if educa- 
tion enters into a mutually cause-effect interrelation 
rather than being a unilateral cause. For discussions 
of these aspects see ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
and SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL EDUCATION. 

Studies needed. While it appears that the index- 
number technique (see INDEX NUMBERS) is well suited 
to the purpose of appraising state school systems for 
comparison between them, or between one period of 
time and another, there are basic problems connected 
with evaluative index numbers which need further at- 
tention. The problems of sampling and of the most 
desirable formula for the index number, which arise 
in certain other fields of application, are not likely to 
be important here. The present problems center 
around (a) the selection of the traits for which data 
are available and which, when combined, will repre- 
sent well what it is intended that the index number 
should represent, and (b) the weighting of the selected 
traits in the final composite. A considerable amount 
of naiveness with respect to both of these problems is 
often exhibited by the makers of index numbers meas- 
uring school merit. It will not do to assume that the 
rather mechanical (nonjudgmental) processes of cal- 
culating the desired values will compensate for the 
exercise of poor judgment in the basic phases of the 
work. ঃ 

Clearly much work is needed on the underlying 
theory of these index numbers. The investigator is lim- 
ited to the use of regularly available data; this in itself 
is a serious limitation. But under the circumstances, 
should one employ a large number of traits (say. 20 to 
40), or is 5 or 10 a better number? The inclusion of 
a larger number of traits may lead to poorer results, 
but it might help keep us reminded that we do not 
have pure, adequate measures of certain general GOn- 
cepts. Both theoretical statistical studies and empirical 
studies are desirable at this point (9). nL 

A composite list of 61 traits used in earlier index 
numbers was presented by the N.E.A. in 1932 (IT: 
106-07). In choosing traits, the use of somewhat 
broad names (e.g. “quality of teaching”) for specific 
traits (e.g. “average salary") represents wishful think- 
ing which seems likely to mislead the investigator as 
well as the consumer of index numbers. Hughes and 
Lancelot (12) are particularly given to this type of 
abuse; e.g. “educational accomplishment” is the con- 
fusing name for a trait which represents nothing more 
than the number of persons going through school. 
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These writers also include a moralistic trait (eflort)— 
as though the per cent of the state's income devoted 
to education were more important in indicating the 
worth of the schools than the actual amount of money 
spent. It is common practice to include traits which 
represent the number of years of schooling the people 
of a state get; one wonders how much this trait reflects 
simply the educational philosophy of the people (i.e. 
the amount of schooling they think is good for them) 
and how much it reflects the actual quality of the 
school system. In any case, does it aid clear thinking 
to give some statistical function of this trait the appeal- 
ing name of “holding power"? 

There is need for freshness of thought in the sclec- 
tion of traits. We badly need data on the relative 
value of the educational dollar in different localities: 
what teacher qualifications can be procured per thou- 
sand dollars in one state as compared with another? 
Only then can we employ financial factors with confi- 
dence. Why not include some carefully chosen meas- 
ure of the size of schools—since we have long argued 
that the school of moderate size offers many educa- 
tional-social advantages over the very small school? 
Certainly, in an age characterized largely by rapidity 
of change, we should employ some measures of change, 
flexibility, or adaptability of schools, such as Mort and 
Cornell (13) have tried out. Would it be possible to 
0 further and seek an index of the extent to which 
our secondary schools have kept social-class lines 
fluid? Only when index numbers reflect rather overtly 
a fair proportion of the more subtle elements of edu- 
cational endeavor, corresponding to our genuine no- 
tions of quality, will they be acceptable to a large 
number of educators. 

In the matter of weighting there is as yet great need 
for knowledge and understanding. Even the keen Ayres 
misled himself as to the weighting which his procedure 
produced, and usually there is no thought given to the 
matter beyond attempting to obtain (often by very 
crude means) equal weights. Ranking is one (rather 
easy) basis for obtaining equal weights for the traits. 
The basic question, however, still remains: Should the 
traits have equal weight? Group judgment concerning 
desirable weights might be obtained, but something 
more fundamental is needed—in part because the inter- 
correlation of traits affects any weights assigned even 
after their variability has been equated (25). It is true, 
as shown by Scates and Fauntleroy (24), that consider- 
able latitude is permitted in the choice of weights, but 
if a large number of traits is employed there is likely 
to be unintended piling up of weights among certain 
group factors. Factor analysis affords one method of 
weighting and was exemplified by Hagood's work (11). 

Partly because of the problem of weighting and 
partly because of the need to clarify judgment in the 
choice of traits, it is important that many more studies 
of the intercorrelation of readily available traits be 
made. These could follow the exploratory and indica- 
tive work already done by Hagood (11), Edgerton and 
Britt (6), Ross (22), the Chamber of Commerce (29), 
and even the early work reported by Bagley (2). While 
these studies were all made for other purposes, the in- 
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tercorrelations found are valuable for index-number 
construction and suggest lines to be followed up. For 
example, a significant group of traits may itself serve 
as a helpful criterion for the selection and weighting 
Of one or more traits from this group—and since 
cause and effect are so often indistinguishable in the 
social pattern it might turn out that the trait indicated 
Was not directly an educational trait. A large amount 
of mathematical and empirical study can yet be done 
On the theory of evaluative index-number construction. 
DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
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STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS—ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Since the early days of 
Our nation there has been some form of state regula- 
tion of education. This was due, in the first place, to 
the fact that the federal constitution left to each state 
the responsibility of organizing its own educational 
system. In the second place, the grants of funds for 
the use of schools required some form of state regula- 
tion. At first the state activities were largely clerical 
and statistical. However, there has grown up over the 
Years the assumption of other responsibilities, until 
today the administration of state school systems is a 
critical factor in educational progress. 

The increase in the responsibility of the state is due 
to a number of factors. The passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 brought about one of the largest 
increases in staffs of state departments of education. 
Manifestations of interest in education on the part of 
the federal government, such as C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
during the depression years of the 1930’s and training 
programs during the war years, stimulated many new 
activities on the part of state education departments. 
The growing interest in federal aid to education has 
called attention to the inadequacies of state educational 
Organization and has led to many suggestions for 
Strengthening this organization. 

While many studies of state school administration 
and organization have been made, they have in general 
been of limited scope. The earlier studies dealt with 
Current status and with trends. Occasional attempts 
at evaluation of state school organizations have been 
made, such as those using index numbers or a system- 
atic self-survey procedure (15). In recent years efforts 
to improve state school administration have taken the 
form of conferences and the reports of these confer- 
ences represent the thinking of leaders. One of the 
first of these was a Southern States Work-Conference 
on School Administrative Problems which published 
2 report in 1942 (18). In 1944 the United States Com- 
missioner of Education called a National Conference 
On Prospective Educational Programs (21). Federal- 
state cooperation and adequacy of state organization 
Were given consideration. Later that year the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers discussed needed 
Changes in state organizations (11). 

The three most important surveys of state school 
administration are those by Schrammel in 1926 (17), 
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the Advisory Committee on Education in 1938 (1), and 
the United States Office of Education in 1940 (22). In 
addition, the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association has periodically made studies of the 
staffs and salaries of state departments of educa- 
tion (16). Grieder (7) has provided a summary 
account of the development of “state educational 
authority.” 

It seems desirable in this article to summarize not 
only the factual material which has been gathered, 
together with its interpretation, but also the reports of 
conferences which represent the thinking of state 
leaders and help to define the problems which are cur- 
rently recognized as well as to set up guiding principles 
for changes. The account is organized under the fol- 
lowing topics: place of education in state and local 
government; relationship of the state to the federal 
government and to local educational units; trends in 
state education administration; functions of state de- 
partments of education; organization of state depart- 
ments of education. 

Place of education in state and local government. 
One of the most thorough summaries and analyses of 
the relationships of education to government has been 
made by Morphet (9). It is an area in which certain 
principles have come to be generally accepted but in 
which there are many questions and problems in need 
of further study. 

That education is a function and responsibility of 
state government rather than of federal or local gov- 
ernment is today generally accepted. This principle is 
based upon constitutional provisions and court deci- 
sions. It means that the people, through their legally 
elected representatives in state legislatures, have the 
unquestioned right to legislate on educational matters 
within the limits of the respective state constitutions. 
All state educational agencies and all local commun- 
ities exercise whatever educational responsibility they 
possess at the pleasure of the legislature. 

Many educational leaders have pointed out that edu- 
cation is a unique function of government, basic to 
all other functions (2, 4, 9). This position of education 
has been well established in practice and has been 
supported by court decisions. However, there are 
many leaders in government and in education who 
would not agree with this position. The fact seems to 
be that there are many aspects of education, such as 
budget making, accounting, purchasing, and personnel 
administration, which should be integrated with the 
activities of other governmental agencies. Where cen- 
tralization has taken place, in such matters as finance, 
usually the basic independence of education has not 
been interfered with. Tn the future many adjustments 
of relationship will probably be made, but they should 
always be made with consideration of the needs 0 
pupils and of society. 

The principal reason for hesitancy On the part oi 
the people to place education under some other branc 
or agency of government is the danger that it may 
come under partisan political control (9). The ie 
can citizen seems anxious that this should not 
place. 


In recent years the power of the executive branch of 
the state government has increased through the crea- 
tion of a number of staff agencies which deal with some 
one aspect common to many state functions; for 
example, the governor may be given control of the 
budget, of purchasing, of personnel systems, and of 
state planning boards. In many states the governor 
exercises other functions which influence educational 
administration. He may appoint state boards of edu- 
cation; he may serve personally as a member of the 
state board of education; he may exercise approval of 
the educational budget before it is presented to the 
legislature (1). If the governor is genuinely interested 
in education no difficulties are encountered, but if he 
is niggardly he may do irreparable damage to educa- 
tion. It seems undesirable that the state school system 
should be dependent upon the governor (9). 

In many respects education is not and cannot be 
independent of other governmental agencies. It has 
already been mentioned that it is subject to legislative 
direction. It is also subject to court decisions. Because 
education touches so many areas, provision must be 
made that conflicts of policy will not arise. One prin- 
cipal area where this is necessary is that of finance. 
There are other areas where cooperative relationships 
can and should be developed. For example, good 
working relationships must be developed with the state 
planning board, with the office of the attorney gen- 
eral, with the state auditing department, with the state 
department of health, and with the state highway and 
safety department. Much help can be gained by for- 
mally drafting bases of such relations. Much will de- 
pend upon an attitude of cooperation between the 
heads of departments (9, 12, 18). 

Education has much the same place in local govern- 
ment as it has in state government. Schools are re- 
garded as state institutions and their boards of educa- 
tion as agencies of the state. While this is true in 
theory, as a matter of fact all sorts of relationships 
exist. There are municipalities in which the schools 
are entirely independent of local government. There 
are other municipalities where the schools are not 
only dependent on the local government for funds but 
where the board is appointed by the mayor. In many 
instances where an attempt has been made by the 
municipal government to absorb education there has 
been vigorous opposition. This is caused largely by 
fear of partisan politics. The extent to which the local 
schools should be independent of municipal govern- 
ment is a matter for the people of the state to decide 
through the state legi lature. Even where a consider- 
able amount of independence is found, cooperation be- 
tween school and other governmental agencies is gen- 
erally practised and is highly desirable. Some of the 
areas where cooperation frequently is found are school 
elections, school budgets, assessment and collection of 
taxes, bond issues, and school and community plan- 
ning (9). See ADMINISTRATION—CITY SCHOOL. 

Relationship of the state education authority to the 
federal government and to local educational units. 
There is general agreement that the federal government 
should rightfully be interested in and concerned about 
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education. There is confusion as to the methods 
which the federal government should follow in express- 
ing this concern. Opinion ranges between those who 
would have the federal government work directly in 
the field of education even though its activities might 
duplicate those carried on by the state and those who 
fear any interest of the federal government in educa- 
tion (9). In an attempt to clarify the responsibility of 
the federal government and of the state government it 
has been proposed that the interest of the federal gov- 
ernment be limited to financial aid and to provision of 
leadership and information. Because education is 
recognized as a function of the state, the federal gov- 
ernment should deal only through regularly constituted 
state education authorities in the several states. It has 
also been suggested that all power of initiative in re- 
gard to educational matters ‘should rest with the states 
but that, because of the need of uniformity of records 
and reports for the sake of comparable information, 
these matters be made federal responsibilities (9, 12, 
18). 

One of the difficulties which has been experienced 
by the federal government in working through the 
states is that many of the states do not have a strong 
central organization through which to work. The need 
for a strong central education agency became apparent 
during the depression of the 1930’s and during the war 
effort. It also becomes of crucial importance when 
federal aid to education is being considered (21). See 
also FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION. 

The relationship of the state education agency to 
local education units has become of increasing impor- 
fance. Various conditions, especially the need for finan- 
cial assistance, indicate that the central authority of 
the state be strengthened and that it take over many 
responsibilities heretofore granted to the local units 
(6). This movement is opposed by the advocates of 
local self-government (5). 

One attempt has been made to analyze the respon- 
sibility of the state to local units in the fields of ad- 
ministration and instruction (18). In the field of 
administration it is maintained the state has the re- 
sponsibility for financial aid; for the organization of 
administrative units; for the organization of attend- 
ance areas; for uniform accounting and reporting; for 
setting standards of budget preparation; for debt- 
service administration; for auditing services; for attend- 
ance services; for the establishing of salary schedules; 
for setting criteria for school plant; for setting stand- 
ards and specifications for transportation service; for 
setting minimum specifications for school supplies; for 
the administration of state-distributed textbooks, li- 
brary books, and audio-visual aids; for improvement of 
the quality of noninstructional personnel; and for 
the regulation of auxiliary services. In the field of in- 
struction the state should set requirements for teacher 
education; for certification; for courses of study; for 
goals or standards for evaluation; for school libraries 
and other instructional material; for providing field 
services; and for exercising control over services fi- 
nanced fully or in part by the federal government. 

Trends in state administration. Students in the field 
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of state school administration have pointed out three 
general trends: (a) unification of authority on the 
state level; (b) centralization of control in the state; 
(c) consolidation of districts. 

Thirty-nine states have boards of education with re- 
sponsibility for elementary and secondary education. 
This number has not changed for several years. More 
than half the states have two or more boards respon- 
sible for institutions of higher learning and special 
Schools maintained by the state. There has been a 
tendency to reduce the number of such boards. At the 
present time the trend seems to be towards two boards, 
one for public education through the high school and 
the other for higher education, but this may be an 
intermediate step and result ultimately in a single 
board for all education. Four states are now organized 
with but a single board (5, 21). 

The recommendations from commissions and con- 
ferences are to the effect that a single board should 
represent the state in regard to educational policy and 
in the state’s relation to the federal government on 
educational matters (18, 21). 

There has been a considerable trend toward cen- 
tralization of educational responsibility over and 
beyond that mentioned in the above paragraphs. This 
has resulted from the state assuming many functions 
formerly exercised by the local districts. The reason 
has been largely increased state grants for educational 
support. One of the principal reasons for the cen- 
tralization of authority in the state is to provide a more 
adequate educational program for all the children of 
the state (5). 

One of the earlier efforts to improve the quality of 
education was through the establishment of county 
units of administration. It was hoped that these would 
develop and eliminate the necessity of local units. 
This expectation has not been realized. The number 
of states providing for county units of administration 
has not increased in ten years. However, the number 
of local districts has decreased gradually for several 
decades. Since 1939-40 the number of basic admin- 
istrative units has decreased from 116,999 to 111,273 
in 1943-44 (20). This tendency is more striking if 
the trend in number of one-room schools is noted. 
There were 149,282 one-room schools in 1929-30 and 
96,302 in 1943-44, a reduction of 35.5 per cent (19). 
In some states an intermediate unit was organized to 
bridge the gap between the local unit and the state 
agency. In some instances this unit is coterminous 
with the county, in others with the township. It is 
probable, however, that if larger basic units of ad- 
ministration are organized, the need for the inter- 
mediate unit will disappear (5). 

Functions of state education departments. In 34 
states the determination of educational policy rests 
with state boards. Actually the determination of 
policy is usually a cooperative function, the chief 
state school officer making recommendations for the 
approval of the state board. In three fourths of the 
states the chief state school officer is charged with the 
duty of enforcing school laws and usually with carry- 
ing out the rules of the state board. Even in those 
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states where the state board is charged with the en- 
forcement of school laws, the duty is performed 
through the chief state school officer (3). 

The responsibility for administering elementary and 
secondary education is not clearly assigned to either the 
state board or the chief state school officer, but it can 
be said that in three fourths of the states the principal 
agency is the state board (3). 

In 30 states authority to regulate the distribution of 
state funds is vested in the state board, in the other 
states in the chief state school officer. However, the 
duty of distributing state funds is usually assigned to 
the chief state school officer (3). 

The determination of courses of study in elementary 
and secondary schools is under the authority of the 
state board in 31 states, but there is great variation in 
the exercise of this authority (3). 

Twenty-six states have a system of textbook adop- 
tion; in 13 of these states this is assigned to the state 
board (3). 

Legal authority for the certification of teachers is 
vested in the state board in 33 states, in most of the 
others in the chief state school officer (3). 

Other functions often assigned to the state board 
are control over construction of school buildings, 
library service, teachers colleges, and other institutions 
of higher education (3). 

Little investigation had been made of the functions 
of education-department staffs until the studies by the 
United States Office of Education in 1940 (22). AL 
though there are some functions common to most of 
the states, there are wide differences in practice and 
policy. Attempts have been made to formulate prin- 
ciples to be followed in deciding what functions should 
be assigned to the education department. 

The studies of the United States Office of Education 
explored the ways in which the several states carry 
Out each of certain functions. The organization set 
up by state departments to perform a particular func- 
tion, the legal obligations and limitations, and the prac- 
tices and procedures show considerable uniformity in 
some particulars and wide divergency of practice in 
others. The studies have gone further and in many 
instances have indicated what should be, at least in 
principle, adopted as best practice. 

Organization of state departments of education. As 
used in this article, a state department of education 
includes the state board of education, the chief state 
school official, and the staff of the department. 

The number of states having a State board of educa- 
tion is variously stated by authorities, depending upon 
the definition which is given to such & board. There 
are 39 states having boards exercising control over 
elementary and secondary education. In 18 states 
these boards are established by constitution and in 21 
by statute (3). % 

Members of state boards are selected in three Ways: 
(a) ex officio, (b) elective, and (c) app© tive. Many 
boards are made up of members selected by a 
3 of these methods. In 29 states all or 2 majority 0! 
the members of the board are appointed by the gov: 
ernor; in 4 states a majority of the members are elec 
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by popular vote; in 1 state the members are appointed 
by the legislature; in 1 state by the chief state cduca- 
tional officer with the approval of the governor, in 1 
state by a regional school-board convention; and in 6 
states the boards are composed wholly or mostly of 
ex officio members. The number of states with a 
wholly or mostly appointive or elective board in- 
creased from 9 in 1890 to 31 in 1940 (3). 

Studies have been made of the composition of state 
boards, but state surveys have generally made no 
recommendation in regard to qualifications except 
that the members be laymen. 

State surveys have indicated that from 5 to 9isa 
desirable size for a state board and that the terms of 
office should be overlapping, the term of years being 
the same as the number of members on the board. In 
general members are not compensated for their serv- 
ices, but their expenses are paid. 

All the 48 states make provision for a chief state 
educational officer, by constitution in 33, by statute in 
15. It is generally recognized that this position is one 
of great responsibility and possibilities. In general the 
states have made it possible for this official to exer- 
cise a very great influence upon education in the state. 
However, the general acceptance of state responsibility 
for etlucation is so recent that various conditions have 
prevented the fullest realization of the possibilities of 
this position. In 32 states this office is filled by popu- 
Jar vote, in 8 by the state board of education, and in 
8 by the governor. There has been little change since 
1920, one reason being that in 30 of the 33 states the 
elective method is a provision of the state constitution. 
Of the 15 states having statutory provision, only 2 
provide for election by popular vote (3). 

In 32 states there are legal requirements for the posi- 
tion of the chief state school officer. Where these are 
in the constitution they are the same as for other 
publicly elected state officers. Twenty states require 
educational qualifications and 16 educational experi- 
ence. The amount of education of the chief state 
school officers appointed by a state board is somewhat 
higher than of those elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the governor (3). 

The term of office, fixed by law, varies from one 
year to inde! ite. Between 1896 and 1940 the aver- 
age tenure increased from 2.7 years to 3.4 years. The 
average length of service of those who have held this 
position in the 40 years preceding 1940 was 5.4 years 
but varied from less than 2 years to 32 years. In those 
states where the chief state school officer is elected he 
served an average of 5.3 years; in the states in which 
he is appointed by the state board, 11 years; and in 
the states where he is appointed by the governor, 6 
Lie UOT salary of the chief state school officer 
increased between 1896 and 1940 from $2357 to 
$5286. The latter salary is $3000 lower than the 
median salary of superintendents in cities having 
populations of 100,000 or more in 1938-39, as com- 
puted by the National Education Association. In 1937 
only 19 per cent of the chief state school officers re- 
ceived salaries of $7000 or more whereas 83 per cent 
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of state university presidents and 65 per cent of presi- 
dents of land-grant colleges received $7000 or more. 
The low salary as well as the short term of office in 
many states make it difficult to attract well-qualified 
people (3). 

The activities carried on by the staffs of state depart- 
ments of education vary greatly. In the earlier years 
they were largely clerical. Today there are nearly as 
many professional as nonprofessional employees. The 
National Education Association describes the ideal 
department as follows: 

“The state education department, in accordance 
with law and state board policies, should establish 
minimum standards and essential regulations for the 
teachers and schools of the state, supervise the dis- 
tribution of state and federal funds among these 
schools, and maintain a statewide system of essential 
school records, reports, and appraisal. Beyond the 
discharge of these important but limited administrative 
duties the department should be a service agency, pro- 
viding needed information, stimulation, and guidance 
rather than comprehensive and detailed educational 
prescriptions for the schools of the state” (13). 

Staffs of state education departments have under- 
gone radical changes since 1910 with respect to both 
their size and the functions which have been under- 
taken. The median size of a state department staff in 
1910 was 5; in 1920, 19; in 1930, 28; and in 1944, 94. 
The largest proportionate increase took place between 
1910 and 1920 due to the effect of the Smith-Hughes 
law of 1917 (1). 

Tf the states are compared with regard to functional 
classification of the professional staff it will be found 
that there is no designation common to all the states, 
except that all have a chief state school officer. 
Twenty-five state departments have professional em- 
Ployees performing the following functions: assistant, 
deputy, or associate superintendent; research, records, 
information, and statistics; elementary education; sec- 
ondary education; trade and industrial education; agri- 
cultural education; home economics; and health and 
physical education. Presumably the program of state 
departments is often not well-rounded. No adequate 
method has been proposed for evaluating the adequacy 
of a department staff, One study used pupils per staff 
member, expenditure per pupil in the school census, 
and per cent of the expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education. Other factors should be given 
consideration, such as extent of provision of needed 
specialized services (8). 

The median salary paid professional employees in 
1945 was $3221. When compared with median sal- 
aries paid in 1945 in cities with 100,000 or over popu- 
lation it is found that it is $129 less than chief attend- 
ance officers and $279 less than head janitors. In 20 
out of 45 states reporting, salaries are paid on a sched- 
ule. Sixteen of the states have tenure provisions 
(14, 16). 

Needed research. At the present time needed re- 
Search in state school administration centers around 
clarification of the responsibilities of the state as a 
unit of school administration and around the planning 
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of a state organization which will effectively and efli- 
ciently carry out these responsibilities. 

Many aspects of the legal status of education are stil] 
Obscure, particularly the relations Which should exist 
between the state education agency and other agencies 
of state government. 

There is little disagreement in theory as to the rela- 
tion of the state to the federal government and to local 
education units, but too little is known about the re- 
sponsibilities which should be assigned to each in 
Order to achieve the best educational results with pupils 
consonant with democratic ideals. 

These two problems imply a third: What should be 
the scope of the activities of the state education 
agency? This assumes that there shall be a single 
State education agency. Should it be given respon- 
sibility for licensing, motion-picture censorship, public 
libraries, education in state institutions, and other re- 
lated but borderland areas? 

If the nature of the state responsibility for education 
is made clearer, it should be possible to state with 
Some assurance just what functions should be per- 
formed by the state education agency. This would in- 
Volve differentiation of responsibility for these func- 
tions between the state board, the chief state school 
officer, and the state department staff. 

The personnel to perform these functions and the 
principles upon which they should be organized needs 
much more study. Because of differences between 
the states in area, population, and wealth, there will 
need to be adaptations which may require studies for 
each state. 

When data become available in the areas suggested 
above, it should be possible to prepare criteria for 
measuring or appraising state school systems. 

State school administration has developed inde- 
pendently of any guiding philosophy or standards and 
to a large extent the development within a state has 
been independent of that in other states. The past 
might be considered a period of experimentation. 
There is need today to evaluate this experiment and 
point out good and bad practices as a guide to future 
Planning. 

WARREN W. COxE 
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STATISTICAL INFERENCE. Objective research 
in education commonly involves making observations 
on individuals and recording these observations in 
quantitative form. The principles and methods of 
statistics assist the research worker in planning his 
study so as to obtain data which will be useful to him 
and in utilizing the data effectively to answer the ques- 
tions posed in his study. These questions usually con- 
cern groups. Statistical methods may be classified in 
two categories depending upon the nature of the group 
being studied: (a) when the group consists only of 
those individuals who have been observed and (b) 
when the individuals who have been observed form a 
sample from a larger group or population, which is 
the principal object of inquiry. i) 

As an example of the first of these categories We 
may note an annual report of a board of education in 
which the problem involves questions in regard to en- 
rollment by grades, pupil-teacher ratio, average salary 
of teachers, expenditures per pupil, comparisons of 
achievement-test scores with test norms, and the like. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this problem IS 
that the population about which the questions are 
asked is identical with the “sample” observed in col- 
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lecting the data. In such cases the function of statis- 
tical methods is descriptive, Le. to derive, from the 
data collected, measures, such as averages or ratios, on 
which to base descriptive statements called for by the 
questions of the problem. 

In the second category the observations of the sam- 
ple are utilized for the purpose of making inferences 
relative to the larger population specified by the de- 
fined problem. For example, in a study of urban and 
rural pupils questions are asked relative to these groups 
of pupils in general or within a specified geographical 
region but data are obtained from only a sample of 
each group. In such a case statistical methods are 
employed to utilize the information obtained from the 
sample in answering the questions posed by the prob- 
lem relative to the larger population; inferences about 
this population are not certain but only probable; and 
the sample data must furnish not only the inferences 
about the population but also an estimate of the pre- 
cision of these inferences. 

Texts providing accounts of statistical methods em- 
ployed for descriptive purposes are readily available. 
Hence such topics will be considered here only insofar 
as may appear necessary in order to present some 
aspect of statistical inference. 

General principles of statistical inference. Scientific 
research is the search for principles and other state- 
ments which have some degree of generality or uni- 
versality. The principle which is being studied may 
be universally applicable or it may be applicable only 
to a restricted class of objects. This class of objects 
may be designated as a population, or a universe, Any 
one of the objects may be called an element of the 
population, or an individual. 

In nearly all cases of scientific interest the problem 
population is too extensive for complete enumeration. 
Information regarding this population must, therefore, 
be gained through a study of some portion or sample 
of it. The process of arriving at conclusions about 
the problem population from the sample is called 
statistical inference. This designation is more expres- 
sive of the process than the phrase “interpreting the 
findings determined by statistical treatment of the data 
obtained from the sample.” In general terms the 
process involves cither (a) formulating a hypothesis 
relative to the problem population and testing this 
hypothesis by utilizing information provided by the 
sample or (b) utilizing the sample data to obtain an 
estimate of some characteristic of the population, such 
as a mean, per cent, or correlation coefficient, and a 
measure of the degree of confidence which can be 
placed in that estimate. These are two closely related 
matters which may be considered as slightly different 

of the same process. b 
LE have developed procedures for obtain- 
ing valid information about populations. Such proce- 
in part physical, namely, obtaining a sample 
ing data from the individuals of whom the 
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physical and analytical procedures of statistical in- 
ference are outlined in numbered paragraphs which 
follow and are then illustrated by two examples. 

1. DEFINITION OF THE POPULATION OR GROUP OF 
POPULATIONS. An essential prerequisite to any valid 
statistical inference is a clear specification of the class 
of Objects or universe or population to which general- 
ization is to be made. Unless this is done one never 
knows what general principle has been obtained or 
to what population it applies. One of the most com- 
mon and most serious flaws in research Work is draw- 
ing a sample from one population and generalizing to 
a different population. 

Sometimes a study relates to more than one popu- 
lation. For example, if some comparison is to be 
made between deaf and hearing children a population 
of deaf children and another population of hearing 
children might be specified, a sample drawn from each, 
and the comparison obtained for these samples gen- 
eralized to the two parent populations. 

Sometimes there is no existent population which 
can be considered as the domain within which a gen- 
eralization is applicable and it is logically necessary to 
create a hypothetical universe. For example, suppose 
a study is made of all four-year teachers colleges in 
the United States. Obviously these are not a sample 
Of any larger population of teachers colleges. How- 
ever, if there is an attempt to explore relationships, to 
ask if schools having character A are likely also to 
have character B, most research workers would cor- 
rectly recognize the need to apply tests of significance. 
But a test of Significance is a test of the confidence 
with which generalization can be made to a universe. 
Certain more or less chance Causes have played on 
each institution affecting the relationship between 
characters A and B and giving that relationship a 
stochastic quality. Any attempt to explain, to say that 
a certain subset of colleges has a high degree of trait 
A because of the Presence of trait B, is sometimes 
called a generalization to a Universe of causes. It 
should be made only after a test of Significance has 
been applied. Again Suppose that, in a study of the 
effect of institutional life upon infants, small children 
in an orphanage are individually matched with chil- 
dren living at home in Tegard to age, sex, and educa- 
tion of parents. Generalization can be only to a 
universe of matched pairs. Although no such Universe 
exists a hypothetical Universe can be readily imagined 
and seems reasonable. 

2. OBTAINING THE SAMPLE. A basic postulate of 
statistical inference is that the sample has been drawn 
randomly from the population or randomly within 
segments of the population. Randomness may be con- 
sidered achieved if every element in the population is 
equally likely to appear in the sample. This is never 
achieved when elements are selected by conscious 
Choice. Random selection must be by some mechanical 
device. If it is possible to identify each element of the 
Population by position on a list or by Correspondence 
to a point in time or Space, Or in some other ordered 
Structure, a random Sample can be taken by some form 
of lottery or by the use of a table of random sampling 
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numbers (20; 41: 192; 60: 10; 66). When this is im- 
possible, it may be possible to sample from blocks or 
strata within the population. Very important advances 
have been made recently in techniques of sampling 
both in human populations and in industry. See page 
1288. 

3. SPECIFYING THE MATHEMATICAL FORM OF THE 
POPULATION. In order to derive analytical procedures 
by which the data in the sample may be interpreted to 
provide information about the Population it is neces- 
Sary to set up a mathematical framework. This frame- 
Work takes the form of Some mathematical specifica- 
tion of the population Which is designed to parallel its 
Physical specification. The mathematical description 
of the population is always expressed as a frequency 
distribution. Thus, if the problem Concerns the deter- 
mination of the Per cent passing a test item, then the 
Physical population consists of correct and incorrect 
Tesponses and the mathematical specification states 
that there are two classes containing respectively P 
and 100 —- P= per cent. Then P may be identified 
with the per cent of Correct responses and QO with the 
per cent of incorrect. The quantity P is called a 
Parameter of the population. With this mathematical 
specification of the Population the problem has been 
put into a form which is mathematically manageable. 
The problem is simply to obtain information about P. 

Another example of specifying the mathematical 
form of a population is provided by the problem of 
determining the average score on a test for a popula- 
tion. The physical population consists of all possible 
Scores and the frequencies attached to these scores. 
In specifying the mathematical form of the population 
it is customary to assume that the Scores may be repre- 
sented by points on a continuum and, further, that the 
frequencies may be described by some curve, say the 
normal curve. If the curve is specified to be normal, 
the problem reduces itself mathematically to obtaining 
information Tegarding the two parameters, mean (un) 
and standard deviation (0) of this curve. 

The choice of mathematical form and the extent of 
mathematical specification of this form vary from 
situation to situation, as will be illustrated in the con- 
sideration of Special situations, See pages 1279-86. 

For a discrete variable, the proportion of cases in a 
given category in the Population is termed the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of an individual in that cate-. 
EOry. For a continuous Variable, the proportion of 
area under a frequency curve between two ordinates 
is termed the probability of the occurrence of an in- 
dividual in the interval between those ordinates. When 
the frequency distribution has been so scaled that the 
total area under the curve is equal to unity, an ordinate 
is termed a probability density. 

4. ASKING QUESTIONS ABOUT THE POPULATION OR 
ABOUT SEVERAL POPULATIONS. The problem deter- 
mines the nature of the questions to be asked. These 
Are usually of two general types: (a) What is the value 
of such and such a population characteristic (e.g. a 
mean, a standard deviation, a per cent, a correlation 
coefficient, the difference between the means of two 
Populations, the ratio of the variances of two popula- 
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tions, etc.)? (b) Is a certain hypothesis about the 
value of a population characteristic tenable in the 
light of the data provided by the sample (e.g. such a 
hypothesis as that two traits are uncorrelated, that 
several populations have the same mean, that the per 
cent of individuals with a given trait is equal in two 
or more populations, etc.)? Obviously these two ques- 
tions are closely related. Obtaining an answer to (a) 
may take the form of securing a single-valued estimate 
of the population characteristic, often called a point 
estimate, or of making a statement that the population 
characteristic lies within a certain range, often called 
an interval estimate or a confidence interval. Obtain- 
ing an answer to (b) is called testing the hypothesis. 
Very similar procedures are used in answering these 
two questions. They will be discussed in subsequent 
sections. 

5. DECIDING WHAT SAMPLE STATISTICS TO CoM- 
PUTE. In order to utilize the sample data to answer 
questions about the population, certain measures based 
on sample data are computed. These are called statis- 
tics. In most cases the nature of the problem indicates 
clearly what statistics will be useful. Occasionally 
there seems to be a choice between two or more sta- 
tistics, say between mean, median, and mode, or be- 
tween two different measures of relationship. This 
situation is discussed in the section on “Criteria for 
choosing estimates.” 

To use the same symbol for a population value and 
the corresponding sample statistic invites confusion. 
Following the practice of many modern statisticians, 
this treatment will, when possible, employ a Greek 
letter for a population parameter and the correspond- 
ing English letter for the sample statistic, as nu and m 
for the mean, o and s for the standard deviation, p 
and r for the correlation coefficient, and m and E for 
the correlation ratio. However, the system breaks 
down because not all English letters have a Greek 
parallel. Tn this paper p and q = 1 — p will be used 
to represent sample proportions, and P and Q0=1=-P 
the corresponding population values. Similarly f and 
F are used for frequency in sample and in popula- 
tion. 

6. ASCERTAINING THE FORM OF DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE STATISTIC. If all possible samples of the same 
size were drawn from a given population and a par- 
ticular statistic computed for each sample, the relative 
frequency of occurrence of values of that statistic 
could be described by a frequency distribution known 
as the sampling distribution of that statistic. It is of 
the utmost importance to know the form of that 
sampling distribution. By mathematical means equa- 
tions have been derived which describe the sampling 
distributions of most of the more commonly used 
statistics. - 

The form of the sampling distribution Varies from 
One statistic to another and also varies with size or 
the sample. The only way to ascertain the form 0! 
the sampling distribution of a particular statistic 1S 
either to make the appropriate mathematical deriva- 
tions or to accept the authority of someone who i 
done so. The forms of sampling distribution whic 
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are most often needed are described on page 1276. A 
discussion of certain important statistics with a state- 
ment as to the form of sampling distribution of cach 
is presented on pages 1279-86. Probability tables for 
all such are readily available. 

When the sampling distribution for a statistic is 
known, the direct probability that the statistic cal- 
culated from a random sample of a given size will lie 
in a given range can readily be computed. However, 
the research worker more often needs to argue in- 
versely from a single observed sample to the unknown 
population than to find the probability of occurrence 
of a random sample from a known population. As 
previously stated, inference from sample to population 
usually takes the form of testing a hypothesis about 
the population or of making estimates of population 
characteristics. These two closely related processes 
will now be discussed. 

7. TESTING HYPOTHESES. Scientific research is un- 
derstood today to be a process of forming hypotheses 
and checking these hypotheses by observations upon 
nature. Statistical hypotheses are hypotheses about 
unknown population values. If the observed data of 
a sample are found to be inconsistent with some hy- 
pothesis about the population, that hypothesis is re- 
jected as untenable. If the observed data of a sample 
are not inconsistent with a hypothesis, that hypothesis 
is accepted as tenable. It is not proved true, cannot be 
proved true, but only shown to be not unreasonable 
in the light of the available data. 

Research workers frequently formulate one hypoth- 
esis regarding the population they are studying and 
then proceed to apply a test of significance to another 
hypothesis. For example, a research worker may say 
he holds the hypothesis that two traits are positively 
correlated but actually test the hypothesis p= 0. It 
is important that this verbal contradiction be resolved. 

The usual statement of a statistical hypothesis is 
that some population characteristic has a specific value, 
as p=.40 or p=0. To state that the population 
characteristic is within a given range, as = 3<pP<.3 
or p> 0 is to state not a single hypothesis but a class 
of hypotheses. Should a research worker decide to 
reject the hypothesis that p = 0 on the ground that 
an observed positive correlation is too large to be con- 
sistent with that hypothesis, he must obviously also on 
the same grounds reject the entire class of hypotheses 
p< 0. This does not mean he can accept the entire 
class of hypotheses p> 0 but means that whatever 
hypotheses are tenable must be in that class. The cal- 
culation of confidence intervals described in the next 
section makes it possible to consider whole classes of 
hypotheses at once and to select a set of hypotheses all 
of which are tenable. 2 

The logic of testing a statistical hypothesis is the 
same regardless of wheat the hypothesis is. Some 
small number, usually not larger.than .05, is arbitrarily 
selected. This number, called the level of significance, 
is the probability of rejecting a hypothesis when it is 
true, and it can be so chosen as to make that prob- 
ability as small as seems wise to the investigator in 
view of the fact that decreasing the probability of this 
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kind of error increases the probability of another 
kind, namely accepting a hypothesis when it is false. 
(See page 1278.) For the sake of argument, let the 
level of significance be taken as .05. Then in the 
sampling distribution of the statistic, an ordinate is 
drawn to cut off 5 per cent of the area at one end of 
the distribution or two ordinates are drawn to cut off 
2s per cent at each end. This extreme 5 per cent of 
the area represents that 5 per cent of the samples 
which appear so improbable that they will be con- 
sidered as contradicting what is actually a true hypoth- 
esis. The portion of the scale of values of the statistic 
corresponding to this extreme 5 per cent of the samples 
is called a critical region Or region of rejection. The 
remainder of the scale of values of the statistic is 
Called a region of acceptance. 

If the statistic calculated from a sample has a value 
Which places it in the critical region we say that 
samples as extreme as this are unlikely to be derived 
from a population of the character specified by the 
hypothesis or are “unlikely under the hypothesis.” 
Therefore that hypothesis is rejected. This rejection 
is, of course, done at a risk of being wrong, but this 
risk is unavoidable. If the sample has a value which 
is not in the critical region the hypothesis is customarily 
accepted as not unreasonable. This acceptance is made 
at a risk of error, because some other hypothesis may 
be the true one. Sometimes in addition to the region 
0f rejection and the region 0f acceptance a third region 
is set up such that when the sample value falls in this 
region the decision is considered indeterminate until 
further study can be made. 

Values of the statistic in the critical region are 
termed significantly different from the value specified 
in the hypothesis or sometimes merely statistically sig- 
nificant because their departure from the hypothetical 
Value cannot reasonably be ascribed to chance fluc- 
tuations of sampling and so has meaning, i.e. is worthy 
Of interpretation. The concept of statistical signifi- 
cance must not be confused with that of practical im- 
portance. For example a difference between mean 
gains from two teaching methods might be too large 
to be ascribed to the effect of sampling errors and 
therefore properly be termed statistically significant, 
yet the method yielding the larger mean might be so 
much more costly in terms of time and energy that the 
difference would be held negligible in relation to prac- 
tical outcomes. Some misunderstanding in reports of 
research could be avoided if the term “significant” were 
restricted to the technical statistical meaning. 

‘The hypothesis that some population characteristic 
Or the difference between the characteristics in two 
Populations has the value zero is called the null hy- 
pothesis. This may be the hypothesis that two traits 
are uncorrelated (p= 0), that two populations have 
the same mean (mw — te = 0), that several populations 
have the same mean (Ww = ue = us, etc.), that the per- 
centage of individuals Possessing a given trait is the 
same in two populations (P, — P: = 0), etc. 

It should be clearly understood that retaining the 
null hypothesis does not prove that the parameter in 
question is zero but merely indicates that samples at 
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least as extreme as the observed sample might readily 
be obtained by chance from a Population in which 
that parameter was zero. The available evidence is 
merely not sufficient to refute the null hypothesis. A 
difference actually existing in the population may not 
be discovered if samples are too small, if measure- 
ments are unreliable, or if by accident a very extreme 
sample happens to be drawn. The hazard of accept- 
ing a hypothesis when it is not true is never absent 
When statistical inferences are made. Furthermore the 
terms “statistically reliable” and “statistically signi- 
ficant” should not be considered Synonymous. A sta- 
tistic may be considered “reliable” when it has a small 
standard error regardless of whether it is consistent 
with some hypothesis about the population parameter. 
A statistic may be “significantly different” from a speci- 
fied value even though it has a large standard error 
and is therefore relatively unreliable. 

8. MAKING ESTIMATES IN INTERVAL FORM. In some 
sampling studies the purpose is to obtain an estimate 
of a population characteristic such as a mean, which 
is assumed to be constant for that population, though 
unknown. A single-valued approximation for it based 
entirely on information provided by the sample, is 
called a point estimate. An interval estimate is a 
statement that the unknown population value lies 
within a stipulated interval. Itisa probability state- 
ment made with varying degrees of confidence as the 
interval is made wider or narrower. If the interval 
is very wide, the statement that it includes the popula- 
tion characteristic may be made with considerable 
confidence but the statement has little usefulness. If 
Very narrow, the interval is more useful as an estimate 
except that there is greater risk that the population 
Value does not lie in the interval. 

To set up the interval, a probability value near 1.00, 
usually .95 or larger, called the confidence coefficient, 
is selected arbitrarily. On the basis of this confidence 
coefficient two statistics, say Li: and Ls, are calculated. 
If the population characteristic is called A (lambda) 
then the interval Li <2 < Ls is called a confidence 
interval and the confidence coefficient provides a value 
for the probability that the stated interval will include 
A. If a research worker established for himself the 
practice of using intervals having confidence coeffi- 
cients of .95, any particular statement that a particular 
Darameter was in a given interval might be either right 
Or wrong, but in the long run 95 per cent of such 
Statements made by that research worker would be 
true statements and 5 per cent would be false. There- 
fore the statement is said to be made with a confidence 
coefficient of .95. 

Two examples. The general principles of statistical 
inference outlined above will now be illustrated by 
applications to two examples. 

EXAMPLE A. Suppose that two judges are assigned 
to pass on qualifications of applicants for employment. 
Each judge is required only to accept or reject an ap- 
plicant and each judge passes on all applicants. The 
Problem is to obtain information on the extent of 
agreement between the judges. This problem will now 
be studied by the use of a sample applying the prin- 
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ciples and procedures which have been described in a 
more abstract manner in the preceding paragraphs. 


1. The population consists of all persons who may 
apply for the position in question under the current 
qualifications for the position and current conditions 
of the employment market. 

2. Let us assume that a sample of only 10 appli- 
cants is to be used in the study. If many applications 
are available, and these are numbered, random sam- 
pling numbers or some other mechanical device may be 
used to select a random sample. When the 10 in- 
dividuals composing the sample have been chosen in 
some random manner each judge passes on each ap- 
plicant. The pairs of judgments then form a set of 10 
observations. 

3, The population distribution is a dichotomy in 
which observations fall into one of two classes, agree- 
ments or disagreements. The proportion of agree- 
ments may be denoted by the letter P and the propor- 
tion of disagreements by Q = 1 P. Then P is a 
parameter of the distribution, and unknown. 

4. In the following paragraphs it will be assumed 
that the questions the research worker wishes to have 
answered are: (a) Is there complete absence of rela- 
tionship between the two sets of judgments? (b) What 
limits can be set as an interval estimate for the per 
cent of agreement between these judges if they passed 
on the entire population of eligible persons? 

5. Obviously the appropriate statistic to calculate 
is the proportion of agreements in the sample. Denote 
this proportion by p. Jf the sample consists of 9 
agreements and 1 disagreement, p has the value of 
0.9. 

6. In a sample of 10 observations, p can have any 
one of the eleven values 0, 0.1, 0.2, . . » 0.9, 1.0. 
The probabilities corresponding to these various values 
depend on the value of the parameter P and are 
given by the terms of the expansion of the binomial 
(0-7-P) 

7. The hypothesis to be tested might be that the 
opinions of the judges are unrelated, so that in the 
population agreements and disagreements are equally 
likely to occur. This is the hypothesis: P = 3. P= 
the hypothetical population distribution is completely 
specified, being merely two categories containing equal 
frequencies. The sampling distribution of pis Ce given 
by the terms of (Q + PP = G+ B= Dzdt 


10+ 45+ 120+210 + 252 + 210 + 120 + 45 + 
10 4- 1). In this expression the successive terms repre- 
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( probabiti = ন) and so on to p will be 0.9 


( probability = Fr) and p will be 1.0 ( probability = 
বন) The probability distribution is illustrated in 
Figure 1, the total area being assumed to be 1.0. 
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Figure 1 
Sampling Distribution of p for samples of 10 
cases from a population in which P = 0.5. 


The critical region can now be chosen. A level of sig- 
nificance is first decided on, usually not to exceed 0.05. 
In Figure 1 all values of p which are most remote from 
the hypothetical value of 0.5 and for which the sum of 
the probabilities of occurrence is less than 0.05 constitute 
such a region. These are the two values of p at each 
end of the scale (p = 0, 0.1, 0.9 and 1.0) with probabil- 
ities represented by the areas of the shaded rectangles 

1 10 10 1 A 
(Ti + 13 + 10 + 101” 002): teeta 
ments A B and C D constitute the critical region or the 
region of rejection, the line B C the region of acceptance. 


The area in the two tails ( 7654 7 0.02) is the level of 
significance. 


region the 
02 level. Rejecting the mathematical hypothesis that 


ments in a sample of 10 the hypothesis P= 0.5 was 
rejected at the 0.02 level of significance. Obviously all 
values of P less than 0.5 would also be rejected. Easy 
calculations show that hypothetical values P= 0.6, 
0.7, 0.8 and 0.9 would not be rejected at the 0.05 level 
of significance. More exact calculations (5; 60: 4) 
show that all values of P from 0.55 to 1.00, end points 
not included, would be accepted. Thus the interval 
0.55 < P < 1.00 becomes 8 confidence interval for P 
with confidence coefficient 0.95. h 
The confidence interval indicates that the proportion 
of agreements in the population may be assumed to 
have a value between 0.55 and 1.00 with considerable 
confidence and that values less than 0.55 may be re- 
j jth little risk of error. 
ht Assume that two parallel mental tests 
which are intended to measure the same trait are 
graded numerically over a wide range of Scores. It is 
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required to compare the difficulty of the tests. The 
following paragraphs describe a sampling study of 
this problem. 

1. The population is defined to include every person 
to whom the tests are applicable. 

2. Assume that in some way a random sample of 
20 persons has been drawn from the population. Both 
tests are given to each of the 20 persons. The differ- 
ence between a pair of scores for an individual will 
consititute an Observation. The sample consists of 20 
Such observations. 

3. In specifying the population distribution it is 
Convenient to consider the scores as consisting of all 
points on a continuous scale and the probabilities as 
given by areas under a normal curve. The mean p 
and standard deviation o of the population distribution 
are unknown. 

4. In view of the nature of the physical problem the 
questions about the population will concern the param- 
eter u. A natural hypothesis is that the average of 
the differences, namely u, is zero. Another question 
might be to locate Lin an interval. 

5. Corresponding to the population parameters the 
sample mean m and the sample standard deviation s 
are calculated, each individual measure being the dif- 
ference between scores on two tests for that individual. 

6. Tf the population standard deviation co were known, 
m Would be distributed normally with mean u and stand- 


Nn 7H) oUd be distributed 
normally with mean 0 and standard deviation 1. Since 
0 is not known it must be replaced by its sample estimate 
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5 
distribution with N — 1 degrees of freedom. This dis- 
tribution is tabulated in many standard texts. 

7. Using the quantity t the hypothesis that uw has 
Some specified value can be tested. For the example 
under consideration it is appropriate to test the hypoth- 
esis that the two mental tests are equally difficult 
Which may be stated mathematically as the hypothesis 
W=0. Tables of Student's distribution show that at 
the 0.05 level of Significance the critical region will 
consist of all values of t less than 2.09 and greater 
than 2.09, 

8. To obtain a confidence interval for « with confidence 
coefficient 0.95 we note that a hypothesis is accepted if 
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Then the statistict = "Lt — 
s/VN 


—2.09 < 2, < 2.09. Solving for u the con- 
a 2.095 2.095 
fid. terval —- = Co . 
lence interval is m AN) eo LEY 


Form of sampling distribution. No problem of sta- 
tistical inference can be Satisfactorily treated without 
knowledge of the characteristic shape the distribution 
of the statistic would take if it were computed for all 
Possible random samples of the given size. Among 
the many forms which the distribution of a statistic 
may take, certain occur with such frequency that it 
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will be convenient to name them here, with references 
to sources in which a fuller treatment can be found, 
Some of these distributions change their shape with 
changes in the number of degrees of freedom, so that 
an incorrect appraisal of the number of degrees of 
freedom will usually result in reading an incorrect 
probability figure from the table Consulted. The 
number of degrees of freedom is the number of ob- 
servations reduced by the number of restrictions placed 
On those observations by the empirical procedures 
(73). 

BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION. Suppose individuals are 
divided into two classes, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in one class being P and in the other class 0. A 
sample of N cases is drawn, in which P is the observed 
Proportion in the first class corresponding to the popu- 
lation proportion P. Then (Q + P)” is the sampling 
distribution of the statistic D. The successive terms of 
(Q + P)” represent the probability that in a given 
sample the number of individuals in the first class 
(that is having a particular characteristic) will be 0, 
1,2, ...,N. This is the distribution used in Ex- 
ample A of the preceding section. It is discontinuous, 
encountered in connection with data obtained by enu- 
meration. From this distribution are obtained the 
formulas for the standard error of a percentage and of 
a frequency. If P is not near zero or near one and N 
is large the binomial distribution may be approximated 
by the normal. If P is near zero or near one, the 
binomial may be approximated by the Poisson distribu- 
tion. The sampling distribution of Pp bas two param- 
eters, P and N (10: 287-92; 31: 37-50; 40: 311-17; 43: 
7-17; 54: 331-40; 60: 431-40; 78: 169-80). 

POISSON DISTRIBUTION. When a trait is very rare 
(P near 0) or very common (P near 1) the distribu- 
tion of the per cent of individuals possessing it 
is greatly skewed unless samples are extremely large. 
Often the mode is at one end of the distribution. 
Computing the ratio of a mean to its standard error 
and referring the result to a table of the ¢ distribution 
Or the normal distribution would give a meaningless 
result. In such a situation the research worker should 
look up the Poisson distribution (31: 50-53; 40: 582- 
83; 43: 29-32; 60: 440-46; 78: 187-91). 

NORMAL DISTRIBUTION. This distribution was dis- 
covered long before any other except the binomial 
and is even today far better known than all others. It 
is often mistakenly assumed to be the universal form 
describing all measurement errors and sampling errors. 
It has two Parameters, the mean and the standard 
deviation. When used to describe a sampling distribu- 
tion of a statistic, these parameters are the expected 
Value of the statistic and its standard error. Many 
textbooks contain discussions of the experimental cir- 
cumstances which may be expected to give rise to nor- 
mally distributed statistics and almost all textbooks 
present tables of normal probability. 

When a sample is drawn at random from a normal 
universe, the sum of the scores of all individuals in the 
Sample has a sampling distribution which is normal. 
The mean score also has a normal sampling distribu- 
tion. This is true even for very small samples. For 
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very large samples, the sampling distribution of many 
other statistics may also be regarded as about normal. 
CHI-SQUARE (X°) DISTRIBUTION. This distribution 
arises in connection with any statistic which is the sum of 
squares, properly weighted, of the difference between ob- 
served values and the values expected on the basis of 
some theory about the population. Often the observed 
value is the frequency in a given class and the theoretical 
value is the freque ncy expected because of the hypothesis 
to be tested. In a normal population if the observed 
values are score s and the expected value is the mean, and 
ST ন Tm): Los a Chis 
square distribution. The only parameter is the number 
of degrees 0 f freedom of the statistic. The range of 
values of x2 is from zero to plus infinity. The shape of 
the curve depends upon the number of degrees of free- 
dom. When this is small the curve is positively skewed but 
it becomes more and more nearly normal as number of 
degrees of freedom increases (9: 235; 31: 186; 39). 
“STUDENT'S” DISTRIBUTION, OR THE t DISTRIBUTION. 
If a variable w is normally distributed with zero mean 
and unit standard deviation and another variable v has 
a 2 distribution with n degrees of freedom, and if 
u and v are independently distributed, then the variable 


t= EE 
Un 
n 

has student's distribution. This distribution has im- 
portant application to testing the significance of means 
of regression coefficients in samples from normal pop- 
ulations. Student’s distribution is symmetrical with 
range from minus infinity to plus infinity and has only 
one parameter, n. For small samples it is more peaked 
than the normal, but it approaches normality as the 
number of degrees of freedom increases (10: 325-26; 

26: 379; 31: 140-44; 45: 51-54). 

THE F, OR VARIANCE-RATIO DISTRIBUTION. Suppose 
each of two independently distributed statistics has a 
chi-square distribution and each 2 is divided by the 
number of degrees of freedom associated with it, thus 
producing two variances. The ratio of one of these 
variances to the other has what is called the F distribu- 
tion with range from zero to plus infinity. The shape 
of this distribution depends upon the number of de- 
grees of freedom associated with each variance and 
takes on such a variety of forms as these degrees! of 
freedom change that the attempt to visualize it in 
general is not very rewarding. Related to F is another 
statistic z= ¥ logeF which has a distribution much 
more nearly symmetrical and ranging from minus in- 
finity to plus infinity (31: 150-54; 39). 2 

It is important that the two variances be inde- 
pendently distributed in order that the F distribution 
be applicable. Two statistics are said to be inde- 
pendently distributed if in repeated sampling from the 
same population or populations the value of one sta- 
tistic does not depend upon the value of the other. 

LARGE AND SMALL SAMPLE DISTRIBUTIONS. In the 
discussion which follows, a distinction will fre- 
quently be made between ‘small sample and rie 


sample distributions. When a population has a definite 


c? is the population variance, then 
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form of distribution, any statistic computed for ran- 
dom samples of that population may be presumed to 
follow some definite law, which is often called its 
exact distribution. The exact distribution of a statistic 
is, however, difficult to calculate and has thus far been 
obtained for only a few statistics and mainly on the 
assumption of a normally distributed population. If 
the exact distribution of a statistic is known, it will be 
referred to as a small sample distribution because it is 
satisfactory for small as well as for large samples. 
Even when the exact distribution is not known, an ap- 
proximation satisfactory only for large samples is 
usually available. Such an approximation is called a 
large sample distribution. 

Frequently for large samples the distribution of the 
statistic is approximately normal, and for many such 
normally distributed statistics the mean and standard 
deviation of the sampling distribution have been cal- 
culated. In this case the mean of the sampling dis- 
tribution is the true or the hypothetical value of the 
parameter. The standard deviation of the sampling 
distribution is called the standard error of the statistic. 
The standard error may be used in conjunction with 
tables of normal probability in testing hypotheses and 
in setting up confidence intervals. Examples of stand- 
ard errors are: 

ক Ey ot Sd 
Wy Ec EY ZN (Or the median, and Ty 
for the standard deviation. 

For large samples the standard error may be ap- 
proximated by substituting the sample standard devia- 
tion for o. In testing hypotheses a critical region may 
be set up using a normal curve which has the hypothet- 
ical value as mean and the sample estimate of the 
standard error as standard deviation. The critical 
region then consists of one or both tails of the distri- 
bution. To calculate a confidence interval for a pa- 
rameter t call the corresponding statistic T and the 
standard error or then a confidence interval with con- 
fidence coefficient 95 is T— 1.960r<T<T + 1.9601. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. It often happens that the origi- 
nal scores, not themselves normally distributed, are re- 
lated by a mathematical equation to other scores which 
are normally distributed and on which a test of signi- 
ficance can appropriately be made. In deriving the 
formulas for analysis of variance the assumption is 
made that in the population all subgroups have equal 
variance. When the original data do not conform ap- 
proximately to this requirement it is sometimes possible 
to find a mathematical function of the scores which 
does meet the requirement and to perform the analysis 

variance upon these related scores. 
Ia EAA GDA ODS have been EE for 

is purpose by workers in other sciences, but are ap- 
NY not যা known in educational research (79). 
Only a few texts treat the topic at all (39: 155-65; 
60: 445-51; 61: 397-416). 

Criteria for the choice of estimates. The research 
worker often has to decide which of several statistics 
he shall compute to obtain an estimate of a popula- 
tion parameter. To estimate the mean of a population 


shall he compute the sample mean, the sample median, 
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the average of the first and third quartiles, or the 
average of several properly placed percentiles? To 
estimate the variability in the population shall he com- 
pute from the sample the standard deviation, mean 
deviation, interquartile range, or other measure of 
Variability? If he decides to compute a standard devia- 
tion shall he use N or N — 1 in its denominator? To 
estimate correlation in the population shall he com- 
pute the Pearson product-moment coefficient, the 
rank-order coefficient, the ‘Footrule,’ or some of the 
four-fold coefficients? In the early days of statistical 
research many new statistics were invented. Now the 
emphasis has turned away from such invention to a 
more critical evaluation of the properties of proposed 
statistics in relation to their use as estimates of popula- 
tion parameters. Certain desirable properties in such 
estimates will now be considered (76: 122-46). 

UNBIASED ESTIMATES. Every estimate of a param- 
eter based on a sample involves a risk of error. It 
is desirable that the errors should be only such as 
are due to random sampling and not due to a bias 
arising from unwise choice of method of estimation. 
A method of estimation is said to be free of bias, or 
Unbiased, if as the number of samples is endlessly in- 
creased the average of the estimates made by this 
method from these samples tends toward the true value 
of the parameter. For a normal distribution the 
sample mean and the Sample median give unbiased 
estimates of the population mean. Almost all of the 
commonly used statistics give unbiased estimates of 
the corresponding population values. There is how- 
ever one striking exception. When the standard devia- 
tion and the variance are computed with N in the 
denominator the sample value tends to be smaller than 
the population value. The bias is serious in small 
samples and negligible in large samples. The use of 
N -— 1 in the denominator of the usual standard devia- 
tion formula produces an unbiased estimate. Ifa 
Variance or standard deviation is based on pooled ob- 
servations of more than one sample, the appropriate 
number of degrees of freedom should be used in the 
denominator. This is especially important in analysis 
Of variance where the variance is often estimated by as 
few as two or three measures. This explains the use 
Of degrees of freedom in analysis of variance. 

CONSISTENT ESTIMATES. Another requirement that 
a statistician may justifiably make of a sample esti- 
mate is that its value more and more closely approxi- 
mate the true parameter value as the size of the sample 
is increased. An estimate which does this is a con- 
sistent estimate. For a normal population both the 
sample mean and sample median provide consistent 
estimates of the population mean. There are, however, 
populations for which the median provides a consistent 
estimate and the mean does not. These are popula- 
tions in which extreme cases play a more important 
role than in the normal population. 

EFFICIENT ESTIMATES. In forming an estimate of 
a population parameter it is desirable that the estimate 
deviate as little as possible from the true value of the 
parameter. This statement is equivalent to requiring 
that the estimate shall have as small a Standard error 
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as possible. If it is known that an estimate is dis. 
tributed normally about the true parameter value as 
mean and if the standard error of the estimate is less 
than the standard error of any other estimate, this 
estimate is said to be efficient. Fora normal popula- 
tion the sample mean is an efficient estimate of the 
Population mean but the sample median is not. Fora 
U-shaped distribution the median is efficient and the 
mean is not. For a normal population, the sample 
standard deviation is an efficient estimate of 0 but 
the sample mean deviation is not. 

MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES. A class of esti- 
mates derivable by a method of calculation known as 
maximum likelihood have the properties of consistency 
and efficiency (39: 106; 76: 133-42). 

Criteria for the choice of a test of hypothesis, 
Criteria for selection of a test are frequently discussed 
from the point of view of the ability of the test to 
minimize two types of error. Type one is that of re- 
jecting the hypothesis when it is true. Type two is 
that of accepting a hypothesis when it is false. Type- 
One error can be made very small by setting signi- 
ficance levels very low. Type-two error is minimized 
by choosing most powerful tests because such tests 
have high probability of rejection and consequently 
low probability of acceptance. This section will deal 
With the power of a test as a criterion for choosing 
among different available tests. 

DEFINITION OF A TEST OF HYPOTHESIS. A test of 
hypothesis is a mathematical procedure which leads 
either to the rejection or acceptance of the hypothesis. 
The mathematical procedure consists of two steps: (a) 
a choice of a statistic and (b) a choice of critical 
region. When the hypothesis has been formulated the 
distribution of the statistic is known. On the basis of 
this distribution and a level of significance the range 
of possible values of the statistic is divided into two 
parts. If a value of the statistic corresponding to an 
Observed sample falls into one region the hypothesis 
ic accepted, if it falls into the other the hypothesis is 
rejected. 

CHoicE OF REGION. Suppose a research worker wishes 
to test the hypothesis that boys and girls have the same 
mean on some trait (us — UG = 0) and he computes the 


statistic t = em) — 0, Suppose he selects 0.05 as 
mm, m 

the’ level of Significance for rejecting the hypothesis 
Ms — Uc = 0, and suppose the sample is large enough to 
Warrant using tables of normal probability. The re- 
Search worker now notes that he might choose different 
critical regions. He notes that 5 per cent of the area 
under the curve lies to the right of t = 1.64. He also 
notes that 5 per cent of the area lies either to the right 
of t = 1.96 or to the left of t = — 1.96. The level of 
Significance is the same for these regions, but when 
the value of the observed difference is such that 
1.64 < 1 < 1.96, the choice of the first region would cause 
the hypothesis to be rejected, the choice of the other would 
cause it to be retained. The first region provides what 
is often called a one-tailed test, the second what is called 
a two-tailed test. Sometimes one is preferable, some- 
times the other, as will be indicated. 
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PowER OF A TEsT. The principal criterion for 
choosing between two regions and hence between two 
tests is the probability that the test will reject false 
hypotheses. This probability is called the power of a 
test. The two tests described in the preceding para- 
graph are alike in that each has 0.05 as its level of 
significance, so that 5 per cent of samples will lead to 
rejection of a true hypothesis. Both tests have the 
same risk of type-one error. If the hypothetical value 
is actually the true value the two tests are equally 
satisfactory. 

However, when the hypothetical value is not the 
true value they are not equally satisfactory. In this 
case it is desirable that the test lead to rejection of 
the hypothesis as often as possible. For definiteness 
assume that the true value of bs — Mo iS Gmnp-mo And 
compare the effectiveness of the two tests in rejecting 
the hypothesis un — ta = 0. Since hn — Ho = Ony-mg 
the true distribution of t is not the same as the hypo- 
thetical. In fact the frequency curve is moved one 
unit to the right. The mean of the true frequency dis- 
tribution is 1 whereas that of the hypothetical distribu- 
tion is zero. 

Inasmuch as the critical regions for both tests were 
based on the hypothetical distribution, the effective- 
ness of rejection of the hypothesis us — We = 0 de- 
pends upon the frequency of the occurrence of samples 
in these regions, but this frequency of occurrence de- 
pends on the true value of lis — he Which is Gmy-mg 
When hn — Ha = Omp-mo the probabilities of rejection 
of the hypothesis us — te = 0 can be shown to be: 
for Test I, based on one tail, p = .26; for Test I, based 
on two tails, p = .17. 

Clearly Test I is more effective than Test Il in reject- 
ing the hypothesis us — a= 0 when hs Ho is 
actually equal to Gm,-mg $0 for this alternative Test I 
is said to be more powerful than Test I. 

Given any test the power of that test can be cal- 
culated for each alternative as indicated in the previous 
paragraph. A graph may be drawn showing the rela- 
tion of the power to the alternatives, and this relation 
is called the power function of the test. 

UNIFORMLY MOST POWERFUL TESTS. If a test has 
greater power than any other test for all alternatives it 
is called a uniformly most powerful test. This would 
be the ideal test. For the hypothesis w= 0 and the 
alternatives uw > 0 the t test with critical region f > 1.64 
is uniformly most powerful at the 5 per cent level, and 
with critical region t > 2.30 is unformly most powerful 
at the 1 per cent level. 

An illustration of a situation in which only the alter- 
natives > 0 need be considered is when a test 1s 
given twice to the same subjects and it is desirable to 
consider the hypothesis that there is no practice effect. 
If the observations are gains from first to second test, 
the alternatives that the mean gain is less than zero 
need not be considered. For this problem, the one- 
tailed region is preferable. 

By contrast consider the mean difference between 
scores made by two groups A and B. ‘In testing the 
hypothesis that uw — we = 0, the alternatives 

ua — un < O and ua—he>0 
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must both be considered and for this problem the two- 
tailed region is preferable (13; 31: 201-13; 39: 62-67; 
42: 269-327; 76: 147-56). 

UNBuseD Tests. Unfortunately for small samples 
uniformly most powerful tests occur only rarely, 
Another criterion for selecting a test is that it be un- 
biased. A test is said to be unbiased if it is less 
likely to reject a hypothesis when it is true than when 
it is false, at least for alternatives near the hypothetical 
value. To test the hypothesis hn = 0 against all alter. 
natives u= 0 there is no uniformly most powerful 
test. However the t test using two tails of the dis- 
tribution is unbiased. For large samples it has been 
shown that unbiased tests become most powerful tests. 

LikeLtHooD RATIO TESTS. The likelihood ratio test is a 
method of deriving statistics useful in testing hypotheses. 
Most of the common tests can be derived by this method 
(35, 39). Assume that a hypothesis « has been formu- 
lated, say Mt, = hy. Then the likelihood ratio is written 
N= Ei: where Pris the likelihood of the joint occurrence 
of the observations on the assumption that the hypothesis 
wis true, and Pp is the likelihood of the joint occurrence 
of the observations without taking the hypothesis w into 
account. The value of \ is always less than one. If its 
Value is so much less than 1 that the smallness of the ratio 
cannot be attributed to chance then the hypothesis «w is 


re 

Statistical measures in special situations. In this 
section a number of statistical measures of group char- 
acteristics will be described, together with their related 
sampling theory. The measures will be grouped in 
accordance with their origin in statistical procedures 
involving (A) classifying individuals into several dis- 
crete classes, (B) measuring traits of individuals, and 
(C) arranging individuals in rank order. 

A. STATISTICAL MEASURES WHICH ARISE WHEN IN- 
DIVIDUALS ARE CLASSIFIED INTO DISCRETE CLASSES. 
The statistical procedures require setting up the classes, 
allocating individuals among the classes, counting the 
sample numbers in each class, and calculating the pro- 
portions in the classes. Group measures which may 
be used in comparing classes will be described below. 
The following notation will be used: Ps and pi, the 
population and sample proportions in a class; N+ the 
sample number in a class; N, the total number of 
cases in a sample. 

1. The proportion. When a research worker is 
studying a population which consists of two classes he 
may ask one or both of the following questions: (a) 
in what proportions are the individuals distributed be- 
tween the two classes and (b) does the proportion in 
asses have a specified value? The first 


one of these cl: c 
question is that of a confidence interval and the second 


is that of testing a hypothesis. 

ons call the population propor- 
and the proportion in the other class 
The corresponding sample proportions are 
1 — p. For large samples if P is not 
p is distributed approxi- 
Ne , which 

N 


Q=1-P. 
thenpandq = 
very close to zero or to one, 


mately normally with standard error Gp = 
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can be estimated by the sample value c» = br The 


standard error and the table of areas under the normal 
Curve can then be used for both testing hypotheses and 
setting up confidence limits. More exact confidence 
limits for a proportion have been published (5; 60: 4-5; 
61: 331-38). 

When the proportion in a class is near zero or One, 
the Poisson distribution should be used instead of the 
normal. 

2. Comparison of two proportions. A problem 
Which arises frequently is that of comparing propor- 
tions in two populations. If the proportions in the 
populations are given by the parameters P, and Ps: 
then the comparison is commonly formulated as a 
test of the hypothesis P, = P:. For large samples if 
P is not too near zero or one this hypothesis may be 
tested by the normally distributed statistic (31: 74) 


EAD = Ds 0 _ Np + Naps, 
t= —— UE ONEETA 


Voli +x) 


The same result can be obtained by computing Chi- 
square from a 2x 2 contingency table and taking its 
square root. 

3. Comparison of observed and expected frequen- 
cies. When individuals are distributed among several 
Classes it is often desirable to compare frequencies in 
these classes, as they appear in a sample, with expected 
frequencies not obtained from examination of the ob- 
Served data but based upon the application of some 
general principle in order to determine whether the 
sample may Teasonably be considered to have been 
derived by random sampling from a population to 
Which that general Principle applies. A research 
Worker may, for example, wish to compare the occu- 
pational distribution of individuals in a sample with 
that known to be true of the population or to test the 
hypothesis that a given Sample is derived from a 
normally distributed population. If the population 
frequencies are Fi, Fs, ...,F, and the sample fre- 
quencies are fi, fa, ... » fo» then a measure of de- 
Parture of the observed sample values from expected 
Population values is given by 

2 (fi— EY: (fh -— EE) (Pp — Ei} 

RATE EA HD Un pe RU 2H 
which has the chi-square distribution and in this case 
has p — 1 degrees of freedom. 

4. Independence in contingency tables. Chi-square 
may also be used when samples from two or more 
populations are to be compared and the hypothesis 
Which is tested is that the Various populations have the 
same proportions in the various classes. This case 
differs from the preceding in that the theoretical fre- 
quencies F, are not a priori and independent of the 
sample values but are obtained from those sample 
Values. This difference has an effect on the relevant 
number of degrees of freedom. An example of this 
type of problem is that of comparing boys and girls 
on choice of major subject in high school to test the 
hypothesis that in the general population the same 
Percentage of boys and of girls make the various 


choices. The data may be arranged in a rectangular 
table known as a Contingency table and expected 
values determined from marginal totals of this table, 

5. Correlation in contingency tables. Several meas. 
ures of correlation based on contingency tables have 
been proposed—four-fold r, mean Square contingency, 
and various coefficients of contingency—but these 
measures are so difficult to interpret Correctly that 
their use is very dubious (21: 359-65; 25: 240-48; 40: 
379-88; 45: 243-46; 55: 391-93; 78: 67-70). 

B. STATISTICAL MEASURES WhHicH ARISE WHEN 
TRAITS OF INDIVIDUALS ARE MEASURED. The values of 
a measurable trait may be considered to correspond 
to points on a continuous scale. If each individual is 
measured on one trait only, the scores or trait values 
are represented on a one-dimensional scale and the 
frequency distribution is described by a frequency 
curve. The frequency of scores lying between points 
a and b on the continuous scale is represented by the 
area under the curve between two ordinates drawn at 
the points a and b. 

For many distributions, the frequency curve is fully 
described by its moments. The first moment around 
Zero is the mean (m= XX/N). The first moment 
around the mean is always zero (£ু(X — m)/N = 0). 
The second moment around the mean is the variance 
A(X — m)*/(N -1) = $°). The third moment 
around the mean (X(X —m)3/(N— 1) provides a 
measure of asymmetry. The fourth moment around 
the mean (X(X — m)*/(N — 1) provides a measure 
Of peakedness or kurtosis. In particular when the 
mean and standard deviation are known, the normal 
curve is fully described. 

If each individual is measured on two traits simul- 
taneously, the scales for these traits may be considered 
as rectangular axes in a plane. The two measures of 
the individual locate a point in that plane. The 
population distribution is then a frequency surface in 
three-dimensional space. The two traits may be called 
and Y. The frequency of individuals in the popula- 
tion having a< X<b and c<Y<d will bea 
Volume under this frequency surface bounded by two 
Planes perpendicular to the X axis at the points a and 
b and by two other planes perpendicular to the Y axis 
at the points c and d. This frequency surface can 
often be described by a mathematical equation. For 
most distributions it can also be fully described by the 
moments of the separate distributions and certain joint 
moments or product moments. The special bivariate 
normal distribution is a surface in three-dimensional 
Space which is specified by 5 parameters, namely the 
means of the two traits, their standard deviations, and 
the correlation between the traits denoted by p. The 
Sample value of p is denoted by r. 

The multivariate distribution is an immediate exten- 
sion of the bivariate and permits the consideration of 
any number of traits jointly. If k traits have been 
measured, the k scores for each individual may be 
represented by a point in k dimensional space in which 
the traits are represented by k coordinate axes per- 
Pendicular to each other. The distribution is a hyper- 
surface in k + 1 dimensional space. If the hypersur- 
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face is multivariate normal it is specified by the means, 
standard deviations, and intercorrelations of the various 
traits. The various parameters and statistics can be 
differentiated by subscripts in a simple and meaningful 
fashion. Problems of statistical inference applied to 
measures such as have just been described will now be 
considered. 

1. The mean. The small sample theory of the mean 
from a normal population was discussed in Example 
B on page 1274. Even from non-normal populations, 
if samples are large, the mean is normally distributed 
about the population mean with standard error given 


exactly by o/VN and approximated from sample 


! S(X—m)* i 
values by a |Z 4 — mM) as stated in paragra h 6 of 
Pas! Ne —1) ” i 


Example B. 

2. The difference between means. Tf both popula- 
tions have a normal distribution and the same standard 
deviation (0), the difference between means can be 
studied by the use of a t statistic which is referred to 
Student's distribution for small samples and to a nor- 
mal distribution for large samples. The proper esti- 
mate for the standard error of the difference between 
means is then 


“ ন x: + 2X3 N+N: 
Gm-m = NNN =2 NN 


Where the subscripts refer to the two groups and 
— Mm: 
Xi = Xi; — mi and x2 = Xe? — ms. Then t= is 
mms 
used to test the hypothesis mi — a = 0, and 
1 = (msm) = « jg used to test the hypothesis 
Omi — m2 
Wi — Ms = &. Here the tilde above 0 is used to indicate 
a sample estimate of the unknown om — m2. 

For large samples it is not necessary to make the 
restrictive assumption that the standard deviations of the 
two populations are equal. For large samples the dif- 
ference mm: — mis normally distributed with a standard 
error for which the sample estimate is 


y 2x7 2x83 
Gm-m = NNN DMN -D 
If samples are very large these two formulas give equiv- 
alent results. If N: = No Or if 51 = 5% they give identical 
results. heeh 
When the samples are small and unequal in size 
and the assumption of equality of standard deviations 
cannot be made, the hypothesis of equality of means 
of two normal populations can be tested by a SE 
developed by Fisher (19: 520; 39: 73). Tables need. 
for the test are available (20). The test has been 
criticized by Neyman (51) and another solution Pro- 
posed by Scheffé (58). ৯ 
Confidence intervals for the mean and for the SE 
ference between two means present no difficulties 2 ৰ 
the standard error of the difference has been obtained. 
3. The variance. The sample variance is often 
EX রর mM) and the standard deviation 


but it is well known 
estima 


by the formula #? = 


s by the square root of the variance, 


that this definition provides a te of the 
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population value. Thefomulan - Am 
gives an unbiased estimate of the population value. For 
small samples this may differ appreciably from the for- 
mula with N in the denominator, The distribution of 


the variance is that of x2 where x8 = 2 pith 


N — 1 degrees of freedom. For small samples a critical 
region for testing the hypothesis * = 03 can be set up 
by use of the values x¢ and xt, with x} < x} such that 
the total area under the curve to the left of xi and to 
the right of x; contains some percentage, say 5 per cent 
or 1 per cent, of all samples. The same values provide 
a confidence interval of the form 

HE eo 


For large samples the distribution of the standard 
deviation is approximately normal with standard error 
whose sample estimate is 
বন Ex =m)’ 
# LOT EY ESE 5 wd 
NN=1) 

4. Comparison of two variances. If the two vari- 
ances come from two independent populations, the 
problem is usually to test the hypothesis of = cf}. As 
the variance is not normally distributed except for 
very large samples, it is seldom satisfactory to divide 
st — sf} by an estimate of its standard error. An ap- 
propriate test which can be used even with small 
samples, if the populations are normal, is provided by 
the F or variance-ratio statistic previously described, 
If sf is the larger of the two sample variances, 
F= sf/s] and the critical region comprises two tails 
of the sampling distribution. 

Tf the two variances represent independent sources 
of variation within the same sample, other important 
applications arise (10, 14, 19, 24, 25, 26, 31, 35, 39, 
40, 45, 53, 54, 56, 60). Some of the more common of 
these are described in following paragraphs. 

5. Testing the homogeneity of a set of means. The 
means of two populations may be compared by using 
the difference of the sample means. However when 
the means of three or more populations are to be com: 
pared the difference can no longer be used. Instead 
the variance of the means is calculated. 

Suppose there are k populations, and from the ith 
population a sample of Ni Cone has a mean of mi. 


The combined samples of N = 5 Ni cases have a mean 


of m. Then the variance among the k sample means, 
usually called the Interclass variance, has the form 
5 Nm = This interclass variance is an estimate 
st the common variance gc? of the populations on the as- 
sumption that all the populations have the same variance. 

Another estimate of the common population variance 
is provided by the intraclass variance which has the form 


i (= mi where Xu represents the jth case in the 


ZX — m) 
xi 


Y from the ith population. k 
an il are distributed independently if 


the populations are normal and have the same vyari- 
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ance. Consequently the ratio of the interclass variance 
to the intraclass variance has the F distribution with 
k — 1 degrees of freedom associated with the numera- 
tor and N — k degrees with the denominator. The 
critical region ordinarily comprises only one tail of the 
distribution for testing the hypothesis of equality of 
means. 

This testing procedure is called analysis of variance 
since the total variance for all samples combined may 
be said to be analyzed into two portions, one which 
measures variance between means and another which 
measures the variance within groups. In practice it is 
the sum of squares of deviations from the mean which 
is analyzed rather than the variance. The second por- 
tion of the variance which measures the deviation of 
individual measures from group averages is com- 
monly called the error. More convenient formulas 
for computing these two variances and also a great 
Variety of applications are given in all the texts which 
treat the topic of analysis of variance. 

When k = 2, the computed value of F is identically 
equal to the square of the t as described in paragraph 
2 of this section. 

6. Analysis of variance when individuals are classi- 
fied on several criteria. This type of classification can 
best be described by an example. Assume that each 
Of 50 students has been rated on 4 tests. There are 
now three types of variation: (a) between the averages 
of scores of the 50 students, (b) between the averages 
of the 4 tests, and (c) between the Observed scores 
and expected values based on the averages of tests and 
individuals. The measure of variance provided by the 
third type of variation is called interaction or error. 
All variances arising from the three types of variation 
are independently distributed as 2> if the individual 
Scores may be considered to be normally and inde- 
pendently distributed about their respective population 
means with equal variance. This form of analysis has 
useful applications in the field of test construction and 
the analysis of data obtained from repeated measure- 
ments of the same individuals (35). Understanding of 
the general theory permits flexibility of adapting the 
method to a great variety of situations. Computa- 
tional routines are described in many texts including 
those referred to in paragraph 4. 

7. Analysis of variance with disproportionate sub- 
class frequencies. Consider the following example: A 
Social-attitudes questionnaire is given to children in 4 
elementary-school grades. The questionnaire responses 
are scored and the scores are classified according to 
3 economic classes to which the children belcng. 
There are now 12 groups of children according to 
economic level and grade. If the numbers in these 12 
groups, which may be called subclasses, are equal, or 
Proportional by grade or by economic level, the prob- 
lem of analyzing the variance into independent por- 
tions is not difficult. Tf the numbers in the subclasses 
are not equal, or at least proportional, the exact cal- 
culation of the independent portions of the Variance 
is difficult (67). Because of the elaborate computation 
required by the exact methods, approximate methods 
have been developed (60: 284; 39: 260). The difficul- 


ties can be avoided if the variation within subclasses is 
ignored and only averages are taken into account, but 
this results in a loss of information. 

8. Testing the homogeneity of a set of variances. 
If only two variances are to be compared, their equality 
may be tested by obtaining their ratio and referring it 
to an F distribution as described in paragraph 4. If 
more than two variances are to be compared the vari- 
ance ratio cannot be used. Other methods have been 
developed and certain very convenient tables computed 
but these are not yet found in many text books. In 
analysis of variance problems when there are several 
Scores in a cell, the assumption is ordinarily made 
that the various populations sampled have a common 
Variance. It is important to test for homogeneity of 
Variance in order to decide whether this assumption is 
a reasonable one (31: 210-13; 35; 39: 82-86; 60: 249- 
52; 61: 387-93). The last-named reference has a 
bibliography of 13 titles. 

9. Sensitivity of a mental test. Sensitivity is de- 
fined by Jackson to be the ratio of the standard devia- 
tion of true scores to the standard deviation of errors. 
It is closely related to the reliability of a test. A con- 
fidence interval is obtained by use of the F distribution 
(36: 39; 39: 129). 

10. Regression equations for two variables. When 
individuals in a population are scored on two traits 
AX and Y, the relationship between those traits may be 
expressed in various possible mathematical forms. 
The simplest of these is the linear. Expressed in 
population parameters, these linear equations are: 


Y = Bya(X — Ue) + Uy 
ZX = Ba(Y — wy) + Le 


If x = X — m, and y = Y — m, the sample estimates 
Of By, and Bz, are 


SY 
oP E 
and 
> j 
bey = সদ respectively. 


The two linear regression equations for the sample 
are then 


Y = byax Or Y = byeX + (m, — byama) 

= byorX= bayY + (ms — beymy). 
The two regression equations are not reversible in the 
sample unless b.,b,»=1 and not reversible in the 
Population unless B.,B,+= 1. Note that this use of 
B to designate a population regression coefficient is 
different from a fairly common use of B to designate 
a sample regression coefficient when the two standard 
deviations are equal. 


The sampling distribution of a regression coefficient is 
usually obtained under the restriction that (a) the values 
Of the variable on the basis of which prediction is made 
are fixed from sample to sample and (b) the values of 
the other variable are normally distributed about their 
regression estimate. Then the sample estimate of 


sVi-n 
SsVN-—2 


Gtyx is and b,x/60,> has a t distribution with 
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N — 2 degrees of freedom. If B,z = 0, then 


byaldtz = t = সদ 
Similarly if Bx» = 0, bxldtxy also equals 


The test of the hypothesis that the regression line to 
predict y from x is horizontal (B,x = 0) is therefore 
equivalent to the test of the hypothesis that the 
regression line to predict x from y is vertical (Bx = 0) 
and to the test of the hypothesis that the correlation 
coefficient is zero (p = 0). Tests of other hypotheses 
concerning Bx, and analogously concerning Bx», and con- 
fidence intervals for Byx or Bx» can be obtained by the 
general methods appropriate for any statistic having a t 
distribution (19: 135; 31: 147; 56: 95; 60: 119). 

Regression equations of the nonlinear type may also 
be used (19: 147-56; 60: 374-99). Fisher has devised 
a convenient method by which higher and higher 
powers of the dependent variable may be added se- 
quentially to the regression equation (19: 166-73). 

11. Comparison of two regression coefficients. Sup- 
pose a sample has been drawn from each of two 
populations which are assumed to have the same fixed 
set of values for X. The equation to predict Y from X 
is computed for each sample. The two values of bys 
thus obtained are independent and each bas a t dis- 
tribution. The difference between these two values of 
b divided by the appropriately computed estimate of 
its standard error will have a t distribution with 
N, + N: — 4 degrees of freedom (19: 140; 56: 95). 

12. The correlation coefficient between two variables. 
The correlation coefficient P has been previously men- 
tioned as one of the five parameters of the distribution of 
a normal bivariate population. Its sample estimate may 

2X) This definition is sometimes 
VIXDZy: 
called a product-moment r and sometimes a Pearson r. 
The literature describing convenient computational rou- 
tines for obtaining r from data is too extensive to sum- 
marize here. Most textbooks, both elementary and ad- 
vanced, present some of the many useful checks and 
shortcuts that have been devised, and charts embodying 
some of these labor-saving devices can be p 

The correlation coefficient is related to the regres- 
sion coefficients by the formula p® = BeyBys for the 
population or r2 = bazyby» for the sample. ঠ 

Another relationship between the correlation co- 
efficient and the regression equation is derived from 
the algebraic identity 1 ls k 

SX mm): = A DEEN 0S 
The two expressions on the right of the equality sign are 
important in interpreting both correlation and regression. 
X=: > = 3 (1 — 1) provides an 

N-— 
estimate of the variance of the scores about the ED 
sion line. Clearly a large r indicates little departure 0! 
the scores from the regression estimates Of, conversely, 
accurate estimation of scores by the regression equation. 
This relationship also shows that r cannot have eo 
less than —1 or greater than 1 because both sides of the 


equation must always be positive. 


be definedas r = 


The relationship 
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The quantity =F mt can be written as r'st Here 
Fe AE mh 20 I ND bec. da. Ft 
distribution with 1 and N — 2 degrees of froodom 
When the correlation in the population is zero. Since 
F= AN 2 bis bly his formula also provides 

lI-rn i Wo 

a test of the hypothesis that Br: = Bw = 0. Instead of 
using F directly one may use f = VF = Cj — which 
has Student's distribution with N — 2 degrees of freedom. 


Very little is known about the distribution of the 
correlation coefficient in samples from a non-normal 
universe. However, E. S. Pearson concluded from 
empiricial evidence that “the normal bivariate surface 
can be mutilated and distorted to a remarkable degree 
without affecting the frequency distribution of r." 

The exact distribution for r in samples from a bivariate 
normal population is known and has been tabulated for 
all values of N up to 50, also for N = 100, 200, 400 at 
selected values of p, and confidence intervals are available 
in nomograph form for these parameters (12). The exact 
distribution is very complicated, assuming a different 
form for every pair of values of p and N. Unless pis 
very near zero or N exceedingly large the distribution is 
very skewed, so that the standard error of r has little 
utility and the probable error practically no meaning. 


A good approximation for 0, is VF H- However pis 
usually unknown and it is not satisfactory to substitute 


r for it. The frequently used formula o/ = TET 


has no justification in any situation. Therefore some 
other approach to testing hypotheses about r is required. 

To test the hypothesis p = 0, certain approximations 
are available. (a) In this case or = 


t= "VN- T, which may be referred to Student's 


(4 
distribu! jon unless N is very small. (6) If N is very small, 
the exact tables may be used (12). (c) Regardless of the 


rVN—=2 ৰ 
i ্ has Student's distribution. 
size of N, t ক 

To test the hypothesis that p has some specified 
value other than zero. a new quantity z is 


z= log, EL= % Dog.(l +7) log =n] 


is read directly from tables transforming r to z, 
00; 60: 152). This quantity z bas a distribution ap- 
proximately normal with mean zero and standard error 


i be ob- 

VN=3. A confidence interval for p may 
i by transforming r to z, obtaining a confidence 
interval for z through use of tables of normal proba- 


bility, and transforming the limits of that interval back 


tor. 

13. Comparison of two correlation coefficients. When 
these are obtained from independent samples each may 
be transformed to Z, and the difference between the two 
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values of z divided by its estimated standard error 


0zi-z21 = NE + EE and referred to a t dis- 


3 
tribution with N: 4+ Ni: — 6 degrees of freedom (19: 
203; 45: 214; 60: 151). 

When the two correlation coefficients are obtained 
on the same sample with one variable in common they 
are not independent and an entirely different test must 
be applied (34). 

14. Biserial correlation. This coefficient is based 
on the assumption that the joint distribution is a bi- 
variate normal which has been cut into two segments 
to form a dichotomy on one trait. The biserial r is 
an estimate of the product-moment correlation from 
the complete bivariate normal distribution. The stand- 
ard error of biserial r has been derived but has little 
utility as the distribution cannot be presumed to be 
normal unless rvis is near zero (21: 347-51; 25: 237- 
40; 55: 362-66). 

The exact sampling distribution of the biserial cor- 
relation coefficient is unknown and even large sample 
tests of significance involve assumptions so restrictive 
as to render them of dubious utility (40: 370-79; 54: 
259-70). The hypothesis that the two traits are un- 
correlated may be considered equivalent to the hypoth- 
esis that the means of the two segments are equal 
and may be tested by the usual t test for that hy- 
pothesis. 

15. Correlation in a 2 x 2 table. When not one 
but both variates are expressed as dichotomies the 
assumption that the underlying traits are continuous 
with a bivariate normal distribution leads to what is 
Called a tetrachoric correlation coefficient. Tetra- 
Choric r is an approximation to the correlation coeffi- 
cient for the continuous traits. ‘The original work by 
Pearson provided tetrachoric functions based on the 
proportions of individuals in the categories which were 
used to obtain an equation of higher degree in r (40: 
382-88; 55: 366-84). The solution of this equation is 
usually a laborious process. A set of computing 
diagrams makes it possible to read a very good ap- 
proximation to tetrachoric r from an abac when the 
Various proportions of individuals in the categories are 
known (4). There are two chief difficulties with these 
tetrachoric coefficients: (a) Each bivariate normal 
distribution has a unique value of the product-moment 
correlation coefficient, but it can be cut into four seg- 
ments in infinitely many ways and unfortunately these 
cannot be guaranteed to yield identical values of tetra- 
choric r. (b) The sampling distribution of tetrachoric 
fr is not known precisely but it is known to be con- 
siderably more variable than that of the product- 
moment correlation. 


The assumption that the variable underlying each 
dichotomy is not continuous but occurs only at two dis- 
crete points on the scale leads to the fourfold correlation 


2 
previously mentioned and is equal to NV re 


16. The correlation ratio. By analogy with the 
product-moment coefficient of correlation, Karl Pear- 
Son devised another measure of relationship called the 
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correlation ratio (10: 727-36; 26: 649-62; 56: 52-57, 
130-32). He used the symbol n or eta for both 
sample and population values but in this paper 1 will 
be used for the population and E for the sample value. 

When the means of the Y-arrays fall on a straight line 
Myr = P, otherwise Tx" > P. The hypothesis that Y- 
regression is linear, that is that 1, = P, may be tested by 
Bx—-r N-k 
LE FD Rg) Et where k 
is the number of Y-arrays. This statistic has the F dis- 
tribution with k — 2 degrees of freedom for the numer- 
ator and N — k for the denominator. A similar pro- 
cedure would be used to test Nx» = 0. 

The hypothesis that the means of all Y-arrays are 
the same, that is that Ny,» = 0, may be tested by com- 


computing the statistic F = 


ES, Nh 
i ত X > 
1 -— E, Kk ~— 
has the F distribution with k — 1 degrees of freedom 
for the numerator and N — k for the denominator. 


In general ny,» and ney are not equal. When one 
Variable is a continuous scaled trait and the other a 
categorical trait, one and only one correlation ratio 
can be computed. In such a situation the product- 
moment correlation coefficient cannot be obtained. 

The correlation ratio increases with fineness of 
grouping and corrections for this have been proposed 
(40: 452; 55: 323). 

17. Linear regression in multivariate distributions. 
When each individual is measured on three or more 
traits, any one of these traits can be regarded as de- 
pendent, by some functional relationship, on the other 
traits which are then called independent traits. If the 
independent traits are denoted by X;, Xs», Xs and the 
dependent trait by Xo, the relationship in the popula- 
tion may be expressed by the multiple regression equa- 


tion 
2 CHEN TCA Xi— Xo — Ue Xs— Ma 
ত = bus + Bos.13 নর প্‌ Bon— 
Here ui and oi: are, as before, the population mean 
and standard deviation of the ith trait. The B’s are 
regression coefficients so chosen as to give the best 
possible linear prediction of Xo. The correlation be- 
tween observed values of Xo and values predicted by 
this multiple regression equation is called a multiple 
correlation. It may be denoted by the symbol po.12 
Where the subscript before the dot is called a primary 
subscript and those after it secondary subscripts. The 
standard error of residuals in the population is 


(Xo — Xo)? dln ks 
00.13 = en = oN T — Plins’ 


When the f’s are all chosen properly, po.12s iS a maxi- 
mum and 0o.12s a minimum. 

The direct calculation of sample b’s (estimates of 
B's) is described in numerous texts and more eco- 
nomical methods (variants of the pattern of compu- 
tation known as the Doolittle Method) have been de- 
veloped (15: 200; 21: 435-51; 25: 263; 26: 731-35; 
40: 458-71; 55: 226-38). A knowledge of matrix 
algebra is almost indispensable in problems involving 


puting the statistic F 


» Which 
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a large number of variables (1, 2, 65). The significance 
of the departure of b from some population value f 
may be tested by Student's t with appropriately ad- 
justed degrees of freedom (39: 338; 56: 95; 60: 349). 

If one regression equation were set up to predict 
XY; from Xe: and Xs and another to predict X. from X: 
and Xs and the two sets of residuals computed, the 
correlation between these two sets of residuals 
(x, — bis.sta — bis.sxs) and (xs — busts — bass) 
would describe the net relationship existing between 
X, and X, over and above any relationship brought 
about by their common relationship to Xs and Xs. 
This net coefficient is called a coefficient of partial cor- 
relation and denoted by the symbol ru... The num- 
ber of secondary subscripts is the order of the coefli- 
cient. 

Tests of significance for a partial r obtained in a 
sample from a normal population are similar to those 
for a zero order r except that the number of degrees 
of freedom must be reduced by 1 for each independent 
variable. The range of possible values for a partial r 
is from —1 to +1. 


The multiple coefficient ranges from 0 to +1 and is 
never smaller than the absolute value of the largest 
coefficient of any order which has as one of its primary 
subscripts the primary subscript of the multiple coefficient. 
In samples from a normal population the hypothesis that 
Po.123..k = 0 may be tested by computing the statistic 


Ns = Which has an F distribution with 


k — 1 degrees of freedom, k + 1 being the 
total number of variables involved. 


k 


2xy 


18. Analysis of covariance. The product moment —y 


is termed a covariance. Like the variance it can be 
analyzed into independent portions (24: 247-59; 35; 45: 
180-207; 53: 148-51; 60: 318-39; 76: 195). 

An important application of the analysis of covari- 
ance occurs When several groups are to be compared 
on a final test after the completion of a teaching expert 
ment. It is desirable to take into account the effect of 
an initial test, since the differences on the final test 
may be largely due to differences at the beginning of 


the period of instruction. By the calculation of the 


appropriate coefficients of regression the scores on 
Ke account of the scores 


the final test are adjusted to ta 

on the initial test. The comparison of differences be- 
tween groups and differences within groups can then 
be carried out by use of the adjusted scores. Jackson 
(35) furnishes a very clear illustration in the fact that 
pairs of twins appeared to differ significantly in mental 
age but that this difference was n0 longer significant 
When adjusted for differences in chronological age. 
Very complex comparisons involving adjustment ER 
two or more variables may be thus made (18: 158-78; 


38). : 
19. Canonical correlation. Canonical correlation 
elation if one 


provides a generalization of multiple corr 
Wishes to correlate one set of scores with another set 
when both sets are available for the same EE 
In predicting vocational success both the scores us! 
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for prediction and the scores used as a criterion of 
success may appear as test batteries. To correlate the 
test batteries cach set of tests is combined by use of 
a set of weights. When the weights are calculated s0 
as to give the highest possible correlation between the 
test batteries the resulting correlation is the canonical 
correlation. The standard error of a canonical corre- 
lation is the same as that of an ordinary correlation 
coefficient with proper adjustment for the degrees of 
freedom (33; 42: 348; 63). 

20. Discriminant function. lt is frequently neces- 
sary to decide on the basis of a set of measurements 
whether an individual belongs to one or another of two 
given populations. One may, for example, wish to 
designate an individual as being cither normal or 
schizophrenic. Such a decision is greatly facilitated if 
the various measures can be combined into a single 
measure by means of suitable weights in the manner 
of a multiple regression equation. The procedure 
which provides a set of weights for best possible dis- 
crimination between the two populations is given by 
the discriminant function. The procedure is entirely 
analogous to that of calculating regression weights if 
criterion scores are obtained from samples of indi- 
viduals in the two populations. These scores are 1 for 
each member in one population and 0 for each member 
in the other (16; 17; 22; 39: 343-53; 42: 341-48; 46; 
61: 381). 

21. The generalized Student's Ratio or Hotelling's 
T. The discriminant function provides a method of 
weighting several variables to achieve maximum dis- 
crimination between two populations. The generalized 
T provides a test of the effectiveness of that discrimina- 
tion. It is a generalization of the t statistic previously 
discussed to problems where not one but two or more 
traits are considered simultaneously. 

This generalized T has many useful applications. 
For example it often occurs that when two samples of 
Ni and Ns cases are compared on each of several traits 
separately no difference is significant, yet the research 
worker has a conviction that if he knew how to take 
all the traits into account at once the groups might be 
reliably differentiated. Further exposition and descrip- 
tion of procedures are available in references 9, 39, 


or rank order with respect to that trait. Proper 
methods of computing statistics from the assigned rank 
order are very important in educational research. 
Familiar examples of order statistics are the various 


percentiles, the greatest score, the least score, and the 
(Percentile ranks are not 
belong with the measures discussed 


The latter tests are referred 


1. Percentiles. For large samples a percentile may 
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be assumed to have a normal distribution and its stand- 
ard error has been derived (40: 149). 

2. Central position. The formula for the standard 
error of the median is obviously a special case of the 
formula for the standard error of any percentile. For 
samples from a normal population this is approximately 

G 

1.233 ত্য 
greater than the standard error of the mean, the median 
is a less reliable, less efficient estimate of the central posi- 
tion of a normal population and has consequently been 
little used in sampling studies. However, in some non- 
normal populations the median is a more reliable measure 
than the mean. In a skewed population the sample 
median is needed to estimate the population median 
(40: 240). 

The mean of a normal population can be estimated 
with considerable accuracy if it is calculated as a mean 
of several percentiles placed symmetrically about the 
median. This method is especially suitable where a 
large quantity of data has been recorded on punched 
cards since the only operations needed are sorting 
and counting (50). 

3. Variability. The difference between two per- 
centiles, say the quartiles, is often suggested in text 
books as a measure of variability. Formulas are 
available for standard errors of various measures of 
variability based on percentiles (40: 230; 41: 214). It 
has been shown that the range between the 93rd and 
the 7th percentile is the most reliable of such meas- 
ures (40: 231). 

‘Variability is also measured by use of the total range 
Which can be considered as a difference between two 
order statistics, namely the greatest and the least. The 
range is particularly desirable for measuring variability 
when many small samples are drawn and rapid calcu- 
lations must be made. A multiple of the total range 
can be used to estimate 0 in a normal population (31: 
161; 41: 223). 

4. Correlation. The usual coefficient of rank cor- 
relation, often called Spearman’s coefficient, is an order 
statistic. It has been shown that for very large samples 
its distribution approaches normality. The rank cor- 
relation coefficient is, however, of little use except in 
small samples and there its distribution is not normal. 
However, the distribution of the rank correlation coeffi- 
cient for small samples has been tabulated (41: 394). 
The usual formula for rank order correlation produces 
identically the same results as would be obtained from 
applying the Pearson product-moment formula to the 
ranks. This relationship does not hold for the formula 
known as the “Footrule” and the latter should never 
be used. 

Spearman’s coefficient of rank correlation may be 
used for the relationship between rankings made by 
two judges on the same set of objects. In many prob- 
lems more than two judges are employed and it is 
useful to have a single measure representing the degree 
of relationship among the rankings of all of them. 
Recent extensive study of rank correlation provides a 
Solution for this as well as other problems (41: 410). 

Je Tests of randomness. A research worker often 


Since this standard error is 23 per cent 
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needs to know whether observations taken in chrono- 
logical order are changing with time. Do earlier ap- 
Plicants for a position differ from later applicants? Is 
there a progressive change in questionnaire replies as 
time elapses? Is there a secular change in the kind of 
person reporting to a clinic, registering in an employ- 
ment agency, or applying for entrance to a college? 
Questions of this type may be answered by tests ap- 
plied to the order of observations to determine whether 
a sample can be considered to have been drawn at 
random (31: 177-83). 

Design of experiments. Much has been said in 
previous sections regarding the importance of random- 
ization in sampling studies. All mathematical tests of 
Significance are based on the notion of random sam- 
ples, and when the sample has not been obtained by 
a random technique of selection statistical inference is 
on uncertain grounds. Moreover, the accuracy of the 
conclusions based on samples is greatly influenced by 
the number of cases in the sample. In this section we 
Shall consider methods of designing experiments so 
as to attain a valid conclusion with minimum number 
of cases (18; 24: 45-51; 38; 39: 276-326; 44; 45: 76-86; 
53: 156-88). 

COMPARISONS OF GROUPS. If an experiment is to 
be conducted for the comparison of two methods of 
instruction two groups are customarily chosen, one 
to be taught by one method and the other by the other 
method. At the end of the period of instruction the 
results may be compared by means of an achievement 
test. There is in this case uncertainty in interpreting 
the outcome because the differences which appear may 
be due to differences between the groups other than 
the methods of instruction. In order to reduce the 
effect of such external differences groups are matched. 
According to the older techniques the two groups are 
matched individual by individual according to one or 
more background traits. Each matched pair is then 
considered to be an individual and the difference be- 
tween the scores of the two members of the pair is 
considered as the measure of that individual, to be used 
in testing hypotheses or calculating confidence inter- 
vals. ‘This type of matching is described in various 
textbooks on educational statistics or educational re- 
search. 

Matching individual by individual is unsatisfactory 
because of the need for making such matching exact. 
It usually involves excessive labor, seriously reduces 
the number of cases available for study, and is likely 
to produce samples which are not representative of the 
populations to which generalization is desired (64). 
A method of matching individuals within subgroups 
does not suffer from these limitations (37). The dif- 
ferences of means of the matched groups are calcu- 
lated and a weighted average of these differences is 
Obtained. The significance of this average can be cal- 
culated. Another method of allowing for the effect of 
background differences requires no matching at the 
beginning of the experiment, but matching is achieved 
at the end of the experiment by comparing regres- 
sion estimates based on the eliminated variables (3, 
37). 
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RANDOMIZED BLOCKS. The use of the word “blocks” 
in this type of design stems from its origin in agricul- 
tural experimentation where blocks of land are set 
aside for the experiment. However, we may apply 
this concept to educational experiments if we think of 
a block as a community or a school or a group of 
persons. If an experiment has several phases, say 
several methods of instruction, all phases are carried 
on in a given block. It is important that the various 
phases be distributed within the block in a random 
manner. In order to assure that the population is ade- 
quately sampled the experiment should be duplicated 
or replicated in several blocks. The effectiveness of 
analysis of variance becomes apparent when this tech- 
nique is used in the final comparison of means based 
on all blocks jointly. The variation among means is 
measured by their variance. The significance of this 
variance is then obtained by comparison with a meas- 
ure of error which is due to the deviation of individual 
measures from their means. The error is obtained as 
a deviation from expectancy based on both the phases 
of the experiment and the blocks. In this way true 
differences which would be lost when simpler tech- 
niques are applied are fully exhibited. 

Analysis of variance serves an additional function 
here since it can be used to reveal the interactions be- 
tween elements, or the extent to which two or more 
elements acting together reinforce or counteract each 
other. Thus it may be shown that one method of in- 
struction is superior to other methods for all blocks, or 
that it is superior in some blocks and inferior in other 
blocks (18: 48-67; 24: 146; 39: 287; 42: 213; 45: 151; 
53: 164; 60: 253). 

THE LATIN SQUARE. The Latin Square makes pos- 
sible the elimination of two sources of variation. Sup- 
pose for example that four methods of testing spelling 
(A, B, C, D) are to be compared. Four groups of 
children are selected (I, If, Il, and IV). There is n0 
necessity that these be equated, for each group will be 
tested once by each method on each of 4 sets of words, 
(1,2, 3, and 4). There is no necessity that the word 
lists be of equal difficulty for each will be used once by 
each group of children and once in connection with 
each method of testing, as indicated in the first dia- 
gram. Thus variation ascribable to differences in the 
subjects or to differences in the word lists are elimi- 
nated from the comparison of methods, yet the study 
has wider applicability than if conducted with equated 
groups and equated word lists. 


I 
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Suppose it appears that the order in which the tests 
are given may affect the scores made on them. 
order (a, B, ¥, 5,) may be distributed among 


Then 
the cells com] 
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of the first diagram in such a way that each test order 
appears once and only once in connection with each 
list, each group, and each method, as in the second 
diagram. The first diagram is called a Latin Square, 
the second a Graeco-Latin square. With certain ex- 
ceptions, the Gracco-Latin square makes possible the 
elimination of several sources of variation simulta 
neously (18: 68-87; 20: 15-17; 24: 147-49; 39: 292-96; 
53: 168-75; 60: 271; 62). ( 


Experiments involving more complex comparisons 
abound in other sciences but are not yet numerous in 
educational research (23, 44, 57, 59, 70). 

FACTORIAL DESIGNS. Another important application 
of the analysis of variance is to study the effect of 
several factors operating jointly. Each factor may be 
applied at two or more levels of intensity. The sim- 
plest illustration would be one in which each factor is 
considered at two levels only, present or absent. Sup- 
pose three factors are to be considered in an experi- 
ment in teaching long division, namely (a) placing 
the topic in the fourth grade or the fifth grade (0, G), 
(b) using a shorter or longer period of instruction 
(0, L), and (c) following the usual method of in- 
struction or experimental method (0, M). The num- 
ber of possible combinations of these is 2°= 8, as 
follows: 

Fourth grade, short period, 

usual method 

Fourth grade, short period, 

experimental method 

Fourth grade, long period, 

usual method 

Fourth grade, long period, 

experimental method 

Fifth grade, short period, 

usual method 

Fifth grade, short period, 

experimental method 
i de, lon TIOd, 
doris gin ৰ G L O or GL 

Fifth grade, long period, 

experimental method 
When the design of the experiment can exhibit each of 


00000 
OO0OMorM 
OLOorL 
OL MorLM 
GOOorG 


G 0 M or GM 


GL M or GLM 


: 235; 60: 423). y 
Maton of factorial design called confounding 
is sometimes introduced when the number of possible 
combinations is large. Its general purpose is to in- 
crease the accuracy of measuring the more important 
parisons at the expense of the less important com- 
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parisons. A number of other very effective modifica- 
tions in factorial design that increase the amount of 
information which may be extracted from an experi- 
mental lay-out are described in agricultural and 
biometric sources (18: 104-31; 24: 160-210; 53: 
227-40). 

STRATIFIED RANDOM SAMPLING. If a population can 
be divided into subgroups or strata each of which is 
relatively homogeneous in regard to the trait under 
consideration, the error variance of a statistic can be 
considerably reduced by sampling randomly within 
groups instead of from the population at large. This 
method is widely used in opinion polling. A difficulty 
in the mathematical theory of stratified random sam- 
pling is that often the variability of the trait varies 
from stratum to stratum. The cost of such sampling 
can be reduced by careful consideration of the num- 
ber of sampling units to be taken from each class or 
stratum in the population, a larger proportion being 
requisite in those classes which have greater variance 
(6; 7; 26: 411-16; 27; 49; 53; 69). See PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH. 

AREA SAMPLING. This relatively new method of de- 
Signing samples of human populations has been effec- 
tively used by government agencies in studies of un- 
employment, cost of living, agricultural problems, and 
the like. It is basic to the recent construction of the 
Master Sample of Agriculture. The essential idea is 
that the entire area to be studied is divided into small 
sections each of which is a basic sampling unit, and 
certain of these area units are drawn at random to con- 
stitute a sample. Dwellings or smaller area units may 
be selected at random within each selected basic unit. 
Every individual person living in those dwellings or 
those areas who meets the sample specifications is 
then to be included in the sample of individuals (28, 
69). 

SEQUENTIAL SAMPLING. This new type of analysis, 
developed during World War If, departs very greatly 
from all the older methods. It provides a mode of 
statistical analysis which utilizes successive sampling. 
Atter each observation a decision is made either to 
accept a hypothesis, reject the hypothesis, or continue 
sampling. When this method is applicable, the number 
of observations necessary to secure a desired degree of 
precision may be as much as 50 per cent less than the 
number necessary when the entire sample is drawn at 
one time. The theory of sequential analysis has been 
applied to tests of significance related to per cents, 
means, and standard deviations. 

Applications of sequential analysis have dealt mainly 
with problems of sampling inspection in industry. The 
possible applications of this method seem to be very 
wide. In educational research, for example, sequential 
analysis might be usefully applied to item validation. 
Suppose that an objective test has been given to a great 
number of persons, and items which are answered cor- 
rectly by nearly every person are to be discarded. Sup- 
pose it is decided to retain the item when the number of 
correct responses is, say, 80 per cent or fewer, to reject 
it when the number is, say, 90 per cent or greater and 
otherwise to be indifferent to the outcome. The 


amount of error to be tolerated in the decision to ac- 
cept Or reject an item must be decided, say not more 
than 1 per cent, or not more than 2 per cent, or not 
more than 10 per cent. By use of sequential analysis 
and quite simple computations, responses are sampled 
Successively until a decision to accept or reject is 
reached. For most items this will require examination 
Of a relatively small proportion of the total number of 
individuals (8, 61, 71, 72, 74). 

Conclusion. Not only has the logic of statistical in- 
ference been greatly clarified in recent years but the 
scope of its applications has expanded rapidly and is 
still expanding. Even the most satisfactory formula- 
tion of the field which could be made at the present 
time would seem partly outmoded and full of serious 
omissions within a few years because of the continuous 
development of more efficient methods. The research 
Worker who hopes to keep abreast of the field must 
prepare himself to read technical papers as they appear 
in periodicals, and such reading calls for fair compe- 
tence in mathematics. 

It is obviously important that the practical proce- 
dures by which research data are obtained and the 
mathematical assumptions underlying the statistical 
procedures used in analyzing those data shall be in 
reasonably close agreement. Otherwise the statistical 
analysis is irrelevant to the problem. To insure rele- 
Vancy of the analysis and to promote economy and 
efficient use of data, the complete statistical treatment 
should be planned before the data are gathered, 
Greater familiarity with the experimental designs de- 
veloped in certain other sciences might enable research 
Workers in education to plan investigations more effec- 
tively to yield the same amount of information at re- 
duced cost or to secure a greater amount of informa- 
tion for the same cost. 

HELEN M. WALKER 
JosEPH LEV 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK. The nature and 
Scope of student personnel work. As differentiated 
from instruction and the business affairs of higher 
education, student personnel work refers to “all activ- 
ities undertaken or sponsored by an educational insti- 
tution, aside from curricular instruction, in which the 
student's personal development is the primary con- 
sideration” (13). (See also 10, 11, 19.) Student per- 
Sonnel work embraces a philosophy of education which 
Places major emphasis upon the development of the 
student as a whole—his intellectual, social, emotional, 
physical, moral, religious, and aesthetic development 
(2). This point of view is diametrically opposite to 
that which limits higher education to the intellectual 
development of students, to professional education, or 
to research. 

Development of point of view. In tracing European 
influences upon higher learning in America, Cowley 
(9) has shown how the English college was the proto- 
type of the early American college. Until the time 
of the Civil War teachers maintained personalized re- 
lationships with students and, in the best English tradi- 
tion, were concerned with more than classroom learn- 
ing (9, 12). This early antecedent of personnel work 
Was largely informal and wholly untechnical. Follow- 
ing the influx of German-trained faculty members, the 
major emphasis shifted from teaching and personalized 
relationships with students to scholarship and research, 
often producing attitudes of indifference to out-of-class 
behavior of students. Depersonalized teaching be- 
came the modus operandi of higher education. In 
addition, a number of indirect influences contributed 
to changing the pattern of university life to imperson- 
alism: the growth of colleges and enrollments, 
the secularization of education, the mass-production 
models of industry, the rise of science, and the intro- 
duction of professional and preprofessional curricu- 
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lums which contributed to the formation of Ccorrespond- 
ing student groups (9, 12, 26). 

Many factors have led to a reversal of this philoso- 
phy and practice of impersonalism and to the develop- 
ment of student personnel work. Among these 
influences are: the ascendancy in elementary and sec- 
ondary education of the individualization movement; 
increased knowledge of the problems and capabilities 
of adolescents resulting from research in psychology, 
Sociology, and education; the development during the 
two World Wars of psychometric techniques by psy- 
chologists who returned to universities and applied 
test methods to the solution of problems of selection 
and scholastic mortality; changes in political, eco- 
nomic, and social philosophy, with increasing emphasis 
upon the worth of the individual as contrasted with 
the supreme value of the group and of the state 
(12, 26). 

These many forces provided opportunity for a re- 
turn to the early American philosophy of higher edu- 
cation and for the development of improved methods 
Of assisting students to achieve optimum development 
in all respects. With this shift in philosophy and with 
the development and improvements in techniques, stu- 
dent personnel work has emerged as a major phase of 
higher education. 

Types of services. There is general agreement 
among personnel workers in regard to the types of 
Services that should be provided in a complete pro- 
gram (1, 2, 8, 11, 14, 17, 22). The nature of such a 
program may be inferred from the list of titles given 
at the end of this article. However, the reader should 
bear in mind that the range and types of services ex- 
plicitly designated in a personnel program vary from 
institution to institution. Personnel departmental des- 
ignations within an institution are influenced by the 
general administrative organization, the order of de- 
velopment of the phases of the total personnel pro- 
gram, and other local conditions. Hence, the depart- 
mental organization of personnel work in any institu- 
tion is not likely to correspond to this list. 

Recently a number of new or newly systematized 
personnel services have emerged. ‘The extensive ex- 
perimental study of admissions criteria and methods, 
to be substituted for traditional credit evaluation, has 
stimulated the development of personalized methods 
of evaluating students’ potentialities for college work, 
both the classroom phases and the noninstructional 
phases of college (7). One example of the new per- 
sonnel type of admissions procedures is described by 
Bovard (3); other programs and experiences are criti- 
cally reviewed by Heaton (16). Two new systematic 
applications of personnel and counseling techniques 
to the handling of college disciplinary cases are re- 
ported (15, 33). The field of advising of foreign stu- 
dents gives promise of evolving new and special 
adaptations of counseling procedures (4). New devel- 
opments in applications of counseling and other per- 
sonnel methods and techniques are noted in the subse- 
quent sections on religious counseling, financial aid, 
and social development. Considered as a whole, the 
following sixteen sections cover the significant and 
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most important phases of student personnel work as 
that phase of higher education has developed in the 
past decade. 

It should be noted also that institutions generally 
provide certain coordinate personnel services through 
nonpersonnel agencies: credit courses, such as speech, 
how-to-study, and occupational-orientation; intramural 
athletics; cultural opportunities, such as convocations, 
lectures, art exhibits, and concerts. 

Classification of personnel workers. Personnel 
workers may be classified under five categories: group, 
clinical, advisory, instructional, and administrative (28). 
The group worker deals with the social-recreational 
program and similar enterprises. The clinical per- 
sonnel workers include physicians, psychiatrists, nurses, 
speech pathologists, clinical psychologists, and psy- 
chometrists. The advisory type of personnel worker 
assists students in the solution of problems of part- 
time employment, educational and vocational choice, 
financial matters, and the like. The instructional type 
of personnel worker includes all classroom instructors, 
remedial teachers, and teachers of classes in group 
guidance. The administrative group includes directors 
and deans of personnel, college deans, and coordinat- 
ing officers whose function is to coordinate the various 
phases of the personnel program with each other and 
with instruction. The functions performed by the 
group, the clinical, and the advisory types of personnel 
workers are dealt with in articles listed at the end of 
this introductory statement. 

Teachers as personnel workers. In early American 
colleges teachers maintained informal personal rela- 
tionships with students concerning both instructional 
and extrainstructional problems. Only traces of this 
type of faculty-student relationship are now found in 
our colleges and universities, but the role of the 
teacher in personnel work continues to be important. 
However, confusion exists with respect to the specific 
functions to be performed by teachers and those to be 
performed by professionally trained personnel WOTKers. 
Cowley (12) outlined three functions of teacher coun- 
selors: (a) personalization of education, (b) integra- 
tion of education, and (c) coordination of student 
personnel services. Williamson (28) outlined a number 
of personnel functions performed by teachers in their 
instructional relationships with students. Paterson (24) 
described the personnel functions of teachers serving 
as advisers or counselors and dealing with student 
problems beyond those involving the classroom rela- 
tionships. These problems include certain phases of 
educational and vocational guidance and mental hy- 
giene (23). Williamson and Darley (30) described a 
program of educational and vocational guidance which 
involves both faculty advisers and a technical staff of 
personnel workers with psychological training. f 

Teachers, functioning as personnel workers outside 
of the classroom, usually are not professionally trained 
to perform technical services regarding mental and 
physical health, reading and speech disabilities, and 
many other complex types of diagnosing and counsel- 
ing (10). It is probable that in dealing with all fyPES 
of student problems there are cases which necessitate 
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the services of one or more of the suggested three 
levels of counseling: lay, semiprofessional, and pro- 
fessional (6). 

The delineation of types and levels of assistance 
necessary to the variety of students" problems must 
await more adequate studies of the characteristics, 
causes, and effective methods of treatment of these 
problems. Meanwhile, empirical knowledge is exten- 
sive enough to warrant the conclusion that teachers 
alone do not constitute an adequate personnel stafl. 
It is recognized, however, that teachers have an in- 
dispensable role in a personnel program through more 
effective individualized and personalized instruction, 
through informal and organized counseling, and 
through policy making (21). 

Administration. As knowledge of students" adjust- 
ments became increasingly technical and specialized, 
new services were developed and independent depart- 
ments were organized to provide different types of 
personnel services (8). The variety of these services 
and the confusion arising from overlapping functioning 
of independent departments have stimulated the de- 
velopment of administrative arrangements for correct- 
ing this undesirable situation 2, 11, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
31). Cowley (8) outlined the need and structure of a 
program of coordinating the many separate and de- 
centralized personnel departments. Williamson (34) 
analyzed and described several methods and tech- 
niques of maintaining coordination at different levels 
of personnel functions. In another article (35) he also 
described methods of supervising professional coun- 
selors. 

Involved in personnel administration are: centralized 
policy making; general supervision of the institution's 
personnel program; coordination of decentralized spe- 
cialized services; and maintenance of staff or advisory 
relationships with other officials and with instructional 
In most institutions 


sota the dean of students maintains staff relationships 
with all personnel departments in the university and 
in the separate colleges through personal contacts and 
through the deliberations and work of university per- 
sonnel councils and committees (27, 32). 50 
Reed (25) pointed out another aspect of coordination 
of personnel services—that of securing data and tech- 
ical services needed in the counseling of a particular 
The procedures in such case coordination re- 


to facilitate the exchange of ot 
personnel workers in an institution. 
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Cowley (8) and Williamson (27) pointed out that 
personnel administration involves continuous study of 
the allocation of personnel functions to separate de- 
partments in addition to institution-wide supervision, 
integration of personnel services with instruction and 
with the work of counselors and advisers, and the de- 
velopment of new services as knowledge increases and 
finances become available. Those personnel functions 
Which involve both specialists and teacher counselors 
present especially difficult problems of supervision and 
coordination. Functions such as maintenance of stu- 
dents’ health, largely the province of specialists, are 
easier to centralize administratively but no easier to 
coordinate with the many other types of services which 
involve the use of health data and consultations with 
health officers. 

No comprehensive studies of the financing of per- 
Sonnel services are reported in the literature except 
for one cost study of clinical counseling (30). As per- 
sonnel work increases in importance, careful study 
must be made of unit costs, student fees, and other 
related matters. 

Organization of treatment of student personnel 
Work. The research relating to particular phases of 
personnel work is summarized in the sections which 
follow this introductory statement. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—I. STUDENT 
POPULATION. Data describing college-student 
populations have significance for curriculum planners 
as a basis for making educational adaptations to stu- 
dent needs. They have meaning also for workers in 
all phases of student personnel services inasmuch as 
the individual student must be interpreted against a 
background made up not only of his personal 
characteristics but also of the culture to which he 
belongs. 

The prediction of scholastic success in college is al- 
ways a first consideration with the admissions officer, 
the counselor, and the faculty member. However, 
there are many more, and in some cases more impor- 
tant, adjustments during college and postcollege ex- 
perience which should be the subject of study by re- 
searchers in college personnel, and which, if made, 
may be expected to provide valuable background data 
for student counseling. Some of these areas will be 
pointed out in the summary of problems in need of 
further study. One essential precaution to be noted as 
a preliminary to consideration of the topics in this 
section is that the conclusions offered should be re- 
garded as guideposts for local research rather than as 
generalizations valid for universal application. To 
apply conclusions from one population to another 
without determination of their comparability may rep- 
resent an unwarranted extension of data. 

The war years markedly inhibited research and 
publication in this area. Obviously the drainage of 
male populations from the colleges, the special military 
programs, and the other unusual educational circum- 
stances induced by World War I rendered virtually 
meaningless population studies during the period. 
There has not yet been time for the appearance of 
much research concerning the effects of the veteran 
influx upon the college-population pattern, but the 
more significant of the scattered studies have been in- 
cluded in the sections which follow. 

Age. Before the interruption of World War If, the 
normal scholastic life beginning at the age of six 
usually brought the freshman to college at 18 (21). 
Practice varied from the requirement of a minimum 
age of 16 to no age specification whatsoever. 

In a sampling of 6434 men and women in colleges 
Of arts and sciences in 22 universities widely scattered 
throughout the United States, 35.4 per cent entered 
college in their eighteenth year (21). A total of 38.3 
per cent were below this age at entrance and 26.3 per 
cent were above it. At all the younger levels there 
Were higher proportions of women whereas in the 
Older age groups the men predominated. The typical 
Braduate has spent 4 years in college and is about 
22 years old. The superior student who is underage 
at entrance to college often graduates in less than 4 
years (15, 26). 

At this time no published research on a wide scale 
has reflected the age change in college populations 
caused by the influx of veterans. Ina sampling of 438 
entering freshmen (men and women) at the University 
of Denver, the median age of veterans was 22.5 years, 
and that of nonveterans was slightly over 18. This 
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finding suggests that the prewar pattern of age pro- 
gression for nonveteran students persists. 

The typical college graduate today is, of course, 
older than the prewar graduate, but by virtue of credit 
for military experience and acceleration by continuous 
attendance veteran students on the whole manage to 
attain graduation at least a year or more earlier than 
normal expectancy. 

In normal times the chief cause for older age at 
entrance is the necessity for earning money for tuition 
and other expenses before entering college. In urban 
universities a common pattern is that of attendance 
until funds run out and an interruption for further 
earning. Thus many students may require as much as 
six or seven years in order to complete the require- 
ments for a degree. Without the assistance granted 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights many veterans now in 
college would have gone directly into gainful employ- 
ment (23). 

Contrary to some expectations, the older age of vet- 
erans and the long period of their separation from 
formal education do not appear to be a severe handi- 
cap. The loss in preparedness for college and in 
facility of study habits of these older entrants is 
usually overcome in a quarter or semester of college 
experience, and in general the achievement of veterans 
is better than that of nonveterans. Furthermore, the 
postwar record of most veterans is reported to be 
superior to their prewar college record. 

The entering freshman of 19 or 20 years of age who 
is not a veteran probably has failed of promotion 
somewhere in his school career and may take longer 
than four years to complete the regular degree curricu- 
lum. Such students are usually somewhat lower than 
the average in general scholastic (mental) ability. In 
terms of counseling significance, therefore, it is im- 
portant to determine whether delayed entrance for the 
nonveteran is due to financial considerations, uncer- 
tainty of vocational interest, indecision as to college, 
or irregular progression due to academic difficulties 
or failures. 

The chief argument for the establishment of mini- 
mum ages for college entrance has been the insurance 
thereby of optimum social and intellectual adjustment. 
This has been disproved by studies of age and intelli- 
gence of university freshmen and the success of 
younger graduates in adult life (3, 7, 9, 29). The fresh- 
man under 18 not only maintains his intellectual 
superiority but also apparently suffers no disadvantages 
in securing satisfactory employment on graduation and 
in earning promotions in his chosen field (7, 29). There 
is some evidence that older students are more apt to 
be maladjusted to college work and college life, with 
subsequent handicap in adult life, and that late gradua- 
tion reduces the number of most vigorous years in the 
prime of life which might have gone into the initiation 
of a career (29). These latter arguments have been 
advanced in favor of judicious acceleration of educa- 
tional programs and against peacetime conscripton (29). 

The University of Chicago’s plan of acceleration by 
accepting superior students upon completion of the 
tenth grade is perbaps the most comprehensive experi- 
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ment of this sort in the country at the present time 
(3). No evaluative studies of this program have as yet 
been published. 

On the basis of existing research it would appear that 
counselors should be alerted to the possibly greater 
need for student personnel services among the overage 
rather than among the underage students. 

Socioeconomic status. Generalizations concerning 
the socioeconomic background of college students 
must be derived by comparing the findings of numerous 
individual studies which are primarily of local signifi- 
cance. Smith’s study of 5487 students who entered 
college between 1934 and 1938 showed that the corre- 
lation between socioeconomic level and intelligence 
persists as it did for earlier college generations (32). 
The “white collar” occupational classes (professional 
Workers, clerical workers, public-service workers, and 
proprietors) produce children who clearly surpass 
those from other occupational areas. The children 
of fathers in occupations requiring more skill and 
training are superior to children whose fathers’ occu- 
pations require less skill and training. 

In contrast with the foregoing somewhat standard 
pattern for nonveteran students, recent data on vet- 
erans now attending college indicate that the experi- 
ment in federal support of education under the G.I. Bill 
is extending educational privileges to capable students 
who would not otherwise have been able to obtain ad- 
Vanced training (5, 23). As compared with non- 
veterans, veterans’ parents are less often college 
trained, more often of foreign birth, and have a few 
more children; there is also a lower incidence of pro- 
fessional training among the fathers with a con- 
comitant increase of parental jobs in the lower occupa- 
tional groupings. 

In general, the population of a specific college tends 
to be rather homogeneous. Socioeconomic and cul- 
tural differences within a given group appear to be of 
lesser magnitude than the differences between total 
populations of different types of institutions. 

The most frequently recognized item of socioeco- 
nomic background information is the occupation of 
the father (33). Fathers of three fourths of the stu- 
dents in 55 junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
universities were engaged in four major types of occu- 
pation: proprietors, agriculture, professional, and man- 
agerial service. The students whose fathers are en- 
gaged in manual labor rarely exceed 5 per cent of the 
total enrollment. However, increases in number of 
students with parents in the skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations during the years 1914-31 have been noted (10). 

There is a tendency for the intelligence of students 
to vary directly with socioeconomic status, but the 
differences for the most part are small and there is a 
high degree of overlapping between the groups. An 
interesting exception has been observed among students 
from laboring groups; this suggests that such children 
do not ordinarily reach college unless they display some 
unusual talents. 

Parents of students in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities rank highest in the scale of occupations, those 
Of junior-college students are only slightly lower, those 


of teachers-college groups are next, and those of nor- 
mal-school groups are lowest. 

Special studies of the status of Negro students are 
being made through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation (4). The problems and conditions encountered 
here are basically different and do not permit valid 
comparisons with data collected on white students. 
See NEGRO .EDUCATION. 

Most attempts to employ specific items or patterns 
of socioeconomic data for predictive purposes have 
been of little avail, the coefficients ranging from .00 
to a maximum of about .30 (27). On the basis of ex- 
tensive case studies (28) family factors were found 
responsible for one tenth of college failures and con- 
tributed to three tenths more. 

Aside from the conditioning effects of socioeconomic 
status upon intelligence level, perhaps the chief signifi- 
cance of these findings is for colleges which have selec- 
tive admissions procedures. Assurance of the eco- 
nomic adequacy of the parental background removes 
one frequent cause of student mortality, namely finan- 
cial reasons, but is not per se a guarantee of superior 
achievement. 

Level of intelligence. Contrary to the belief that 
college populations are composed of the more intellec- 
tual high-school graduates, recent research indicates 
that there are large numbers with adequate ability who 
do not attend college and that there are likewise large 
numbers in colleges for whom higher education “might 
be replaced by more appropriate intellectual invest- 
ments” (18). Although standards of admission of cer- 
tain institutions guarantee that their entering classes 
will be superior to a cross section of high-school 
graduates (43), the usual procedures of admission ap- 
parently do little to raise the intelligence level of the 
large mass of students in American colleges and uni- 
versities (25, 30). 

Where intelligence tests have been given simulta- 
neously to freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 
there is a progressive increase in mean scores in the 
expected order. The selective process, which operates 
from year to year, is held responsible for the improve- 
ment of the general intellectual level of the successive 
classes. However, students tested as freshmen and 
retested with equivalent forms of the same intelligence 
test as seniors show marked and statistically significant 
improvement (11, 17, 20). Although no complete ex- 
planation of such results has been offered, it is possible 
that college training develops facility in the intellectual 
processes measured, producing a result which has the 
appearance of genuine growth in intelligence. Selec- 
tion alone may not be the sole cause of the observed 
differences between successive class groups. 

Upon graduation a senior class is composed of about 
35 per cent of students below the median intelligence 
of freshmen (18, 34). Elimination of those very low 
in ability occurs chiefly in the first and second semes- 
ters. For success in the liberal arts curriculums 
with an average expenditure of study time a stu- 
dent should rank at about the 25th to 30th percen- 
tile in general scholastic ability as measured in the 
freshman year. This has been estimated as being the 
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equivalent of an IQ of approximately 120. For science 
curriculums and the professional schools this minimum 
is raised by almost a whole decile. However, estimates 
will vary from college to college, and to insure re- 
liability studies must be made within each local situa- 
tion (18, 33, 34). 

The increasing use of tests of scholastic aptitude as 
a basis for admission has resulted in an average intelli- 
gence level for veteran students which is as high as 
or higher than that found in prewar college popula- 
tions. The achievement of veterans appears to equal 
or exceed that of nonveterans of similar mental capac- 
ity (2, 8, 16, 35). 

In a ten-year study of results on the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination, Traxler 
noted a slight but steady trend upward in scores (36). 
In general, students at four-year liberal arts colleges 
obtained higher scores than did students in teachers 
colleges (6, 42). But in both types of institutions, aver- 
age estimated intelligence quotients moved upward 
steadily from 1935 to 1944. 

Estimation of intelligence as one basis for predict- 
ing success in college work is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the counseling situation. The value of such 
measurement extends beyond college success into the 
realm of predicting vocational success after college. 
However, the tendency on the part of some college 
officials to accept national norms as a basis for admis- 
sion standards and for counseling with reference to 
academic adjustments is dangerous unless accom- 
panied by validation studies within the specific local 
frame of reference. 

Vocational interest trends. There has been a great 
deal of speculation among educators over the possi- 
bility that the many technological advances made dur- 
ing World War Il would influence large numbers of 
returning veterans as well as the incoming nonveteran 
populations to make marked shifts in vocational inter- 
ests. This expectation was reinforced by the observa- 
tion in 1943 that enrollments in liberal arts colleges 
for the first time had dropped in relation to enroll- 
ments in the specialized technical schools (37, 38, 39). 
Marked increases were noted in such fields as nursing, 
veterinary medicine, theology, dentistry, home eco- 
nomics, and medicine. Professions dominated by men 
students, such as engineering and forestry, showed 
marked decreases in graduates in the academic year 
1943-44. These trends have been interpreted as direct 
reflections of the war situation. On the one hand, the 
large numbers of young men inducted into the armed 
Services reduced the actual college potential in terms 
of numbers. On the other hand, the military services 
were offering premiums in the form of immediate ad- 
Vancement in commissioned and noncommissioned 
status for certain types of technical training sorely 
needed for the war effort. This undoubtedly influ- 
enced large numbers of college youth to enter the 
Specialized fields for whatever college training they 
could obtain before entering military service. 

Contrary both to expectations and the special indi- 
cations of the war period, the vocational interests of 
Veterans returning to college after the war have not 
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changed significantly. One national survey (45) re- 
vealed that most students are following courses of study 
that they had planned before military service. Over 
three fourths of four hundred former students of the 
University of Cincinnati, quizzed while still in mili- 
tary service, indicated they intended to continue in the 
same field of study as before the war (44). Only 5.7 
per cent indicated interest in such relatively new fields 
as radar, radio, electronics, and aeronautics. A New 
York State survey of returning veterans also indicated 
75 per cent having the same vocational plans upon dis- 
charge as they had upon entering service (23). Among 
the 25 per cent who indicated a change of interest, it 
is significant that a large proportion were taken into 
service directly from high school and hence were the 
kind of young men who under normal circumstances 
probably would have been reporting changes of voca- 
tional interest in the next succeeding years anyway. 

Nearly all statements concerning vocational interests 
and their shifts among college students are qualified 
by prewar experiences, indicating the large amount of 
change which was typical of the uncounseled student. 
However, with the impetus given the vocational-coun- 
seling movement through the Advisement and Guid- 
ance activities of the Veterans Administration, dis- 
abled veterans in training under Public Law No. 16 
must have undergone extensive testing and counseling. 
Similarly large numbers of veterans under Public 
Law No. 346 have taken advantage of these services, 
so that perhaps the majority of veteran college students 
have a well-defined vocational objective. 

The possession of a vocational choice based upon 
sound self-appraisal and counseling has been shown to 
be a significant conditioner of achievement. In one 
of the more recent studies in this area students who 
were found to be undecided vocationally were not only 
lower in scholastic aptitude than those with tentative 
or definite decisions but also showed consistently 
poorer achievement (19). The student with specific 
and appropriate vocational orientation frequently does 
better work than would be predicted on the basis of 
tests, whereas the undecided student frequently does 
not achieve up to his potential level. For the college 
administrator, perhaps the most significant conclusion 
from current trends is the almost universal desire on 
the part of students to have sound vocational counsel- 
ing as an integral part of their educational experience 
(1, 40). 

Attendance. Despite the frequently uttered con- 
viction that the student who attends class faithfully is 
the most successful, a true causal relationship between 
regularity of class attendance and scholarship has not 
yet been established. Earlier studies found the superior 
student to have fewer absences than the poor student 
(13). However, in addition to the fact that teachers’ 
subjective marks were the criterion of achievement, 
these studies also failed to control such factors as 
ability, motivation, and interest. Some studies, more 
effectively controlled, indicate that regularity of at- 
tendance has little or no effect upon measured achieve- 
ment (24). 

Recent experiences of counseling services which are 
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beginning to be reported, although not yet systematic- 
ally, confirm earlier observations that excessive ab- 
sences are not in themselves primary causes of poor 
achievement. They are, however, often symptomatic 
of other, more basic maladjustments which may be 
reflected not only in unsatisfactory achievement but 
in serious behavior aberrations as well. For both 
veterans and nonveterans, excessive absences have 
been traced to conflicts arising from personal-family 
problems, financial worries and efforts to earn extra 
money, and general lack of interest in college, in a 
particular subject, or in the method of instruction. The 
veteran student, especially, has been quite overt and 
Outspoken in staying away from classes which are un- 
interesting or in which the subject matter is presented 
poorly or below the maturity level of the class. 

It would appear that the veteran influx may have 
rendered a significant service in focusing attention of 
college authorities anew upon the importance of the 
unexplained absence as a warning symptom indicative 
of the student’s need for counseling. 

Student mortality. Withdrawal from college or uni- 
versity before completion of a curriculum leading to a 
degree has been treated primarily as an administrative 
counting and prediction problem. Statistics on mor- 
tality have not been accurate because few institutions 
have distinguished between intracollege and intercol- 
lege transfers on the one hand and permanent with- 
drawal on the other. If it may be assumed that the 
individual who starts a college career has valid and 
Worthwhile reasons for pursuing higher education, then 
the fact that even in institutions with high selective 
standards for admission there is an average mortality 
of 25 per cent Poses a serious challenge to student 
personnel workers (14, 22). 

The extensive survey by the United States Office of 
Education (22) distinguished between “gross mortality,” 
Which is the total number of withdrawals from the in- 
stitution before the end of the normal four-year period 
less the number of withdrawn students Who returned 
during this period, and “net mortality,” which in this 
study was obtained by subtracting from the gross mor- 
tality the number of recorded transfers to other insti- 
tutions and the number of students who returned to 
the institution during the fifth or Sixth year beyond 
admission. Gross mortality in publicly controlled 
institutions was 64.5 Per cent, and the net mortality 
48.7 per cent; corresponding figures for privately con- 
trolled institutions were 58.5 per cent and 39.9 per 
cent, It should be noted that the per cent of entrants 
Who obtained the bachelor’s degree cannot be calcu- 
lated from this measure of net mortality. 

Mortality is usually higher among men, although 
there are marked institutional differences. Greatest 
mortality is found in the expected order: freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and Seniors, with highest fre- 
quencies at the ends of the second and fourth semes- 
ters. The type of institution influences mortality; col- 
leges with high selective standards average about 25 per 
cent mortality, but institutions without adequate 
Standards of selection and Orientation average 50 per 
cent or higher (34). Colleges of arts and Sciences 
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Within universities show highest gross mortality. How- 
ever, in net mortality the colleges rank as follows: 
home economics, commerce, agriculture, liberal arts 
and sciences, engineering, education, and law. 

Poor scholarship is the most frequent cause of 
mortality; also, it is the most reliable Since college 
records are the basis for such elimination. Other 
Causes in order of frequency are financial difficulties, 
lack of interest, sickness, disciplinary dismissal, 
“needed at home,” death, and miscellaneous reasons 
including personal adjustments, marriage, offer of a 
job, and others (41). Too much reliance cannot be 
placed upon these reported reasons because of per- 
functory responses to questions regarding withdrawal, 
rationalization, and inability to distinguish true causes 
from superficial difficulties. Important contributing 
factors which need further study are the effects of 
campus living quarters, distance from home, health, 
age at entrance, original purpose in coming to col- 
lege, and extent of participation in extracurricular 
activities (22, 34). 

Up to the academic year 1947-48, general experi- 
ence indicated that mortality of veteran students Was 
markedly below that of nonveterans (35). This has 
been attributed to such factors as their greater serious- 
ness, assured income while studying, better goal 
Orientation, and the like. Indications are that, as this 
is being written, even veteran-student mortality may 
increase during the year 1947- 48, apparently primarily 
because of financial considerations. Congressional 
action placing a ceiling of $200 on total monthly earn- 
ings (including subsistence payments) for married 
Veterans attending college under Public Law 346 plus 
steadily mounting living costs have caused a national 
Wave of concern among veterans and educators, as re- 
flected in newspapers and popular magazines, over the 
Veteran's “staying power.” 

Most studies have assumed that only a single factor 
has operated to cause a student’s withdrawal; but fre- 
quently a complex of causes of which the student is 
unaware or which he is unwilling to face may be in- 
volved. 

Overlapping achievement. In their effort to assist 
Young men in obtaining one or two years of college 
training before being drafted for service in World 
War Il, many colleges and universities liberalized en- 
trance procedures, allowing prospective draftees to 
begin college work one or two semesters before gradu- 
ation from high school. For Several years the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has extended entrance to the College 
to superior students upon completion of the tenth 
grade. Returning veterans who did not complete high 
School training have been admitted to nearly all col- 
leges and universities on the basis of special examina- 
tions, usually the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute General Educational Development series. Again 
there has not yet been sufficient elapsed time for the 
appearance of documented studies in the literature. 
But the continuation of these practices indicates in a 
general way that there is developing a new concept of 
readiness for college education in terms of ability and 
maturity, rather than through time service in the 
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accomplishment of a high-school diploma. See AR- 
TICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNIrs. 

Superior high-school seniors have been able to earn 
marks on first- and second-year college-subject exami- 
nations comparable with the average of college classes 
which have spent a year in formal study of the sub- 
ject (12). Further, the surveys in Pennsylvania (18) 
indicated that on extensive tests in liberal-arts subjects 
many freshmen are superior to seniors. Although 
class medians tended to shift upward for the first three 
years, the median of the seniors was lower than that 
of the juniors. The percentage of overlapping 0b- 
served from class to class is such that workers in this 
area are suggesting the need for new and more valid 
bases for the classification and promotion of students. 

Despite the fact that the authors of the Pennsyl- 
vania studies expressed their awareness of the limita- 
tions of their measurement techniques, adequate con- 
sideration is not always given to these possible limita- 
tions in deriving educational implications from the 
findings. The Pennsylvania surveys have been criti- 
cized for employing tests which favor the learning of 
high-school and junior-college levels and therefore 
penalize the senior-college students; which emphasize 
facts students do not learn with the idea of permanent 
retention, but which could be relearned easily; which 
tend to be invalid as measures of upper-class achieve- 
ment because of varying Objectives of instruction; and 
which are not adequate measures of all of the major 
aspects of college learning. Despite the foregoing 
criticisms conditioning the interpretations of the re- 
sults of these surveys, some of the relationships ob- 
served may ultimately have far-reaching significance in 
curriculum reorganization and provision for individual 
differences in higher education. 

Research in this area has implications for many 
aspects of college administration. It emphasizes the 
need for functional standards of admission which will 
realistically demonstrate the appropriate academic 
starting level. Reported findings should cause educa- 
tors to do something more than just question the 
validity of time-service in obtaining a high-school or 
college diploma. If secondary and higher education 
continue to gear their activities to a mythical average 
student, we shall continue to waste our most precious 
natural resource, superior human intelligence. Coun- 
seling programs geared to the discovery and nurture 
Sf Se Rahal diforences ay dOIMUCLLO ELD 2? 
superior students to obtain advanced standing or 
exemption from requirements through examinations, 
and thus to concentrate the 
ings. With such intellectual 
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markedly from one school to another merely because 
of such factors as admission policies, curricubums 
offered, state and local cultural and economic difler- 
ences, and the like. Therefore, the foregoing sencral- 
izations should be regarded as guideposts to institu 
tional study of those factors which may seem to be 
particularly pertinent to the local situation. 

A general criticism which applies to much of the 
research surveyed as the basis for this section is the 
lack of consistency in design of studies. Postwar 
literature is beginning to reflect the advances in experi- 
mental technique which may be noted in better de- 
scriptions of methods, criteria, and s0 forth. However, 
with several studies on the same general topic, each 
having a somewhat different approach, the end results 
may not be comparable. 

Sufficient attention is still not being given to descrip- 
tion of samples. All too often writers assume that 
when they characterize a sample as consisting of “col- 
lege freshmen” it is typical of college freshmen 
throughout the country. Some of the conflicting con- 
clusions which may be found in some of these areas 
readily demonstrate the fallacy of such an assumption. 
In any study purporting to describe characteristics and 
behavior of student populations it is essential that at 
least the following descriptive data be given concerning 
the sample: methods and standards of original sclec- 
tion of the universe; representativeness of the sample 
chosen for study in terms of such factors as age, sOcio- 
economic status, marital status, intelligence, propor- 
tionate representation of veterans and nonveterans, 
type and size of course load, and extent to which coun- 
seling has been rendered. The last item is extremely 
important, inasmuch as there is a growing body of 
evidence to the effect that systematic counseling may 
make significant changes in some of the characteristics 
under investigation. 

On the basis of existing research on the age of col- 
lege students, further studies are needed in the areas of 

social adjustment problems of both underage 
and overage students as compared with standard-age 
populations. Studies of postcollege adjustments of all 
groups may be expected to reveal significant data for 
both counselors and curriculum planners. Only as 
such data become available can valid arguments be 
made for or against the requirement of minimum age 
levels as a part of college-admission requirements. 

In order to distinguish between the effects of selec- 
tion and training upon the intelligence of college stu- 
dents, follow-up studies of entering classes should ‘be 
paralleled with stu ies of the effects of college training 
upon performance on intelligence tests. Little is 
known about the Jevel of intelligence of graduate stu- 
dents and the degree of selection which takes place be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate education. Further 
research is needed concerning the level of intelligence 
necessary for reasonable assurance of success in Vari- 
ous colleges and curriculums. Such studies must have 
an immediate Jocal reference, but based on uniform 
procedures they may make important contributions in 
the area of institutional evaluation and accreditation. 


Perhaps more important than any other area is the 
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need for study of veteran students’ intelligence. One 
important criterion of the success of the experiment in 
federal subsidization of education will be the extent 
to which the superior intellectual resources of our 
country have been discovered and given an opportunity 
for development. 

Studies of absence from classes and its effect upon 
college performance may be expected to take a new 
direction in the next few years as a result of the special 
procedures introduced in connection with veterans. 
Studies of the effects of the casual “cuts” may not yield 
anything of marked importance. However, case studies 
Wherein absences may develop into a significant symp- 
tomatic datum may be expected. Should further 
studies support these indications, it may be expected 
that administrative interest in attendance records may 
be renewed. 

The failure on the part of most colleges and univer- 
sities to study clinically the causes of student mortality 
has denied to administrative officers and faculties valu- 
able information in the area of Serving constituent 
needs. For the most part there has been a laissez-faire 
attitude on the part of college officials, implying that 
if students did not or could not continue in school it 
Was not the concern of the institution. Itisa relatively 
simple matter to conduct exit interview studies with 
students who drop out in the course of a school term. 
Such data should be supplemented with Similar inter- 
Views of students who drop out at the end of a school 
term without having reached a degree or other appar- 
ent terminal point. 

There appears to be a considerable lag between edu- 
cational practice and research knowledge in the field 
of overlapping achievement. Coupled with the data 
of the general Superiority of underage students and 
the achievements through military experiences of vet- 
eran students, there should be Increasing attention to 
the bases upon which closer articulation of high school 
and college can be accomplished. The ultimate effec- 
tuation of such procedures will depend not merely on 
measurement of academic achievements but also upon 
evaluation of the maturation processes involved in 
personal, social, and emotional adjustment. 


DANIEL D. FEDER 
With the assistance 
of Ernestine Boss, 
Eugene Schipmann, 
Henry Wells, Wil- 
bert Williams 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—II. PERSON- 
NEL RECORDS. Student records serve a wide variety 
of purposes. They contribute to the administration of 
educational institutions, they assist instructors in assign- 
ing marks, they form a basis for reports to other in- 
stitutions and to employers, and they provide data for 
research. But the major purpose of student records 
is to make available the basic information that is 
needed in providing an instructional and counseling 
program adapted to each student as an individual. 
Each record form and every item in each record should 
be appraised in the light of this major purpose (22). 

Academic records, including teachers’ marks, are 
kept by all colleges. In many colleges they are filed 
separately from nonacademic records consisting of test 
Scores, health history, extracurricular activities, and 
other personal information collected by counselors 
and other personnel workers. Thus two types of per- 
sonnel records are kept by colleges, the one for all 
students and the other only for students given special 
personnel assistance. In an effort to combine these 
types of records and thus to improve personnel assist- 
ance through more complete information about stu- 
dents, some colleges are developing a system of cumu- 
lative record folders for all students. 

Few studies have been made in this field, and these 
have dealt mainly with surveys of current practices 
conducted in an effort to arrive at a common denomi- 
nator in record keeping which would serve to some 
extent as a guide for the revision of existing systems 
of records. Most of the hE ন of elemen- 
tary-school and secondary-school recorcs. 
PERSONNEL WoRK—IIl. PERSONNEL RECORDS AND 
h there is at the college level 


REPORTS.) What researc ts, 
may be classified as cumulative records, teachers’ re 


port forms, and college-admission forms. 


Cumulative records. A ST tered of 
divi rd maintained 0 
ividual student reco! ive additions made at 


years and composed of success 
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more or less frequent intervals. The nature and use 
of such records in public schools were discussed at 
considerable length by Segcl (20) who classifiod the 
items {found on the records of 177 school systems into 
17 categories. The types of items occurring most {re- 
quently were scholarship (marks), school progress, 
attendance, entrance and withdrawal, bome conditions 
and family history, intelligence-test results, social and 
character ratings, and health. Singewald (21) analyzed 
the permanent record form used by 85 Pacific Coast 
colleges. It was found that the high-school record, 
high-school entrance credits, courses, credits and marks 
in college, and date of graduation and degree appeared 
in a larger number of the records than any other items. 
Important items which ought to be included in a cumu- 
lative record may also be identified on the basis of 
their prognostic value. See PROGNOSIS. 

The development of the cumulative record folders 
for secondary schools and colleges by a committee of 
the American Council on Education has resulted in 
some degree of uniformity in the records of certain 
institutions. Many schools have either adopted the 
American Council forms or adapted certain features 
of them in records devised locally. The basic phi- 
losophy and the conclusions of the committee that de- 
vised the first American Council forms were set forth 
in an article published in 1928 (3). In 1940 the Coun- 
cil appointed a committee, with E. R. Smith as chair- 
man, to revise the forms. In meetings and individual 
work extending over a period of several years, the 
committee prepared a series of thoroughly revised 
forms. The new forms include separate folders for 
the primary grades, intermediate grades, junior and 
senior high schools, and colleges. Behavior descrip- 
tions and test records are accorded an especially im- 
portant place in the revised forms (2). A simplified 
cumulative record form utilizing many of the ideas in 
the American Council folders was devised and ex- 
plained by Traxler (28). Another handbook which 
should have considerable effect upon cumulative rec- 
ords in schools and colleges of this country was pre- 
pared by a National Committee on Cumulative Rec- 
ords appointed by the United States Office of Education 
EHS) articles (5, 10, 12) have shown how cumu- 
lative records similar to those of the American Coun- 
cil on Education may be used as a basis for making 
objective case studies and providing more adequate 
counseling. Not only are case studies based on student 
records, but the case studies themselves become a part 
of the record system. Case-study methods have been 
summarized by Traxler (25), who discussed procedures 
of assembling and organizing data in a case study and 
in applying and evaluating treatment based on findings. 
Strang (23) ized the literature on case-study 
methods and content. Gaw (8) described and illus- 
trated the case-study techniques developed in the office 
of a university dean of women. Learned and Hawkes 
(13) showed how cumulative test records can be 2! 
in long-term case studies covering secondary-schoo! 
and college years. Sarbin (19) discussed the functions 
and characteristics of good case notes and demon- 
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strated the form and content in use at the University 
of Minnesota Testing Bureau. < 

Certain records, which may not in themselves be 
permanent, are related to the cumulative record be- 
cause they supply data for it. ‘Test results and person- 
ality ratings are especially important in this connection. 
The uses of such data in appraising personality have 
been summarized in a bulletin published by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau (26). To an increasing extent 
anecdotal records are being employed to round out the 
cumulative material provided by test data, personality 
ratings, and other information. When observers ac- 
curately report behavior incidents without interpreta- 
tion, the resulting records may be highly objective. 
Articles demonstrating the utility of anecdotal records 
in studying student problems have been published by 
Randall (17), Raths (18), and Wood (32). Anecdotal 
records were appraised in a doctor’s dissertation by 
Hamalainen (9) who found that the use of these records 
in the classroom is a helpful means of focusing the 
attention of teachers more directly upon individual 
needs. 

Hawkes (11) described briefly the system used in 
Columbia College to collect in the dean’s office a cen- 
tral file of detailed information on students given some 
type of personnel service in the many specialized per- 
sonnel departments. Boucher (4) described a similar 
centralized file of personnel data collected by college 
counselors in the University of Chicago. Williamson 
“ and Darley (31) outlined the functions of a faculty- 
study contact desk designed to keep personnel officers 
and counselors informed as to which students have 
been given personnel services. The officer in charge, 
Upon request, collects personnel data upon individual 
student advisees for part-time faculty counselors and 
advisers, thus relieving them of much clerical rou- 
tine. 

There is need in connection with any system of 
cumulative records for a continuous program of study 
Of the records by the faculty. Allen (1) outlined plans 
and procedures for staff study of cumulative records, 
gave criteria for examining cumulative records and 
their use, and made suggestions for effective record 
keeping and use. 

The problem of compressing a large amount of in- 
formation into a small space and still making it intelli- 
gible may be greatly simplified by the adoption of a 
coding system. See CopINc. 

Teachers’ report forms. As used here, the term 
“report forms” refers to instructors’ reports concerning 
the achievement and growth of individual students and 
not to summary group reports, such as the annual re- 
port of a superintendent of schools or the president of 
a college. At the college level there has been little 
Or no research. Hawkes (11) described the system and 
form used in Columbia College to collect from teachers 
of freshmen important observations and judgments of 
the student's competence, interest, work habits, per- 
sonal qualities, handicaps, and outstanding capabilities. 
This system provides for counselors and advisers an 
important type of data not available from any other 
Source and also encourages instructors to individualize 
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instruction and otherwise to function as personnel 
Workers. 

College-admission forms. Some years ago the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Methods of the American Council 
on Education (3) reported that a total of 334 different 
questions were asked on the admission blanks used 
by 78 colleges. The Variability in college-admission 
forms unquestionably greatly increases the work of 
secondary schools when they report the records of 
their students to colleges. This fact has led to con- 
siderable agitation for uniform college-admission 
blanks, and forms of this type have been devised by 
the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the Progressive Education Association, and vari- 
Ous state associations. 

In view of the need for uniform college-admission 
blanks, studies of types of information desired by col- 
leges concerning their applicants are of much practical 
importance. One of the most comprehensive surveys 
of this kind is that of the Committee on School and 
College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau. 
The committee, under the chairmanship of Smith, sub- 
mitted questionnaires to several hundred colleges rela- 
tive to their attitude toward certain recommendations 
of the committee on the problem of college admission. 
Two noteworthy findings in the last report of the com- 
mittee (6), published in 1943, were that 89 per cent of 
the institutions accepted a recommendation that more 
attention should be given to personal characteristics of 
applicants and 77 per cent accepted a recommendation 
that consideration for admission purposes be given to 
cumulative comparable test data. These percentages 
represented an increase over those found in the pre- 
Vious report of the committee issued in 1935. The 
recommendations of the Committee on School and 
College Relations were taken into consideration by the 
Reports and Records Committee of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association in de- 
vising a form for reporting to college-admission offi- 
cers (22). 

Similar findings were reported in a study of articu- 
lation between schools and colleges conducted by the 
National Education Association (16). The following 
is a summary statement from the report: “Briefly 
stated, the trend in admission practice is toward the 
collection of many types of evidence as to the ability 
of the applicant to undertake college work and to rely 
somewhat more than formerly on secondary-school 
records, standards, and recommendations.” 

The National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
Cipals has issued a proposed blank for use by high 
schools in reporting the secondary-school record of 
individual students to colleges (15). A large propor- 
tion of the space in this form is devoted to the person- 
ality record of the individual and to the results of tests 
taken in high school. The kinds of information which 
a secondary school should be able to give a college 
concerning its students have been summarized by 
Traxler (27). 

Although there is a growing tendency among col- 
leges to collect a Variety of information concerning 
the personality and other characteristics of applicants 
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and most of the recent admission forms devote con- 
siderable space to personal data, studies by Thisted 
and Jones (24) and Williamson (30) indicate that per- 
sonal items in college-admission forms add little to the 
predictive value of a college-aptitude test alone, so 
far as marks in college courses are a criterion of suc- 
cess in college. Williamson has pointed out that the 
personal data may be a crude index of intelligence, in 
Which case one would not expect them to add signifi- 
cantly to the prediction secured with an aptitude test. 
It is possible, of course, that these data have important 
values in personnel work and in promoting the adjust- 
ment of the students to the life of the college, quite 
apart from academic success as measured by college 
marks. 

As Lloyd-Jones and Smith (14) indicated, a very 
important problem that may well claim the attention 
of workers in the field of student records is concerned 
with the ethics of the exchange and use of personnel 
records. Some faculty members consistently resist all 
efforts to persuade them to set down written accounts 
of their observation of students because they are aware 
that records of this type have in the past occasionally 
fallen into the wrong hands and have been misused. 
The real preventative for such misuse, however, is not 
to refuse to make records but to develop a code of 
ethics with respect to the exchange and use of records 
and to place the records of each institution in charge 
of a professionally trained person who will see that 
they do not become available to irresponsible indi- 
viduals and that those who do have access to the rec- 
ords understand their implications. School people can 
Obtain some valuable suggestions regarding the ethics 
of the use of records trom the medical profession and 
various other groups. A well-supervised program for 
the exchange of records, both within an institution 
and between institutions, requires careful planning, and 
its maintenance is time-consuming. It is, however, 
only through such a program that the proper safe- 
guarding of confidential material can be combined 
with the widest and most intelligent use of records. 

Needed research. It would be difficult to name an- 
other area in the entire educational program character- 
ized by so much objective data and so little research 
as personnel records. There is an especial need for 
research to show the kinds of items in personnel 
records that teachers and counselors actually use. One 
Suggestive study of this kind was made at the second- 
ary-school level by Galbraith (7). She found that cer- 
tain items, such as academic aptitude-test results, 
achievement-test scores, and the record of subjects 
studied and marks received, were consulted much more 
frequently than’ other items. Studies of this kind can 
point the way both to revision of the records and to 
further education of staff members. 

There is need for much more study similar to 
Williamson’s investigation (30) of the prognostic value 
Of personal data. Attention should be centered on 
those items in records which individually or in com- 
bination are predictive of success, but no one can say 
What these items are until a large number of long-term 
Studies are available. 
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Finally, at the point of admission to college the pre- 
dictive value of comprehensive cumulative records 
maintained in the secondary school should be com- 
pared with that of entrance tests. On the one hand 
there is a growing tendency among college-admission 
officers to rely upon entrance tests. On the other hand 
there is a hypothesis tacitly accepted by many person- 
nel workers that a cumulative record carefully inter- 
preted is the best single basis of prediction available. 
An appraisal of the relative merits of these two ap- 
proaches to prediction of college success might have 
important implications for the selection of the best 
qualified applicants, particularly during a period when 
colleges are overcrowded and can accept a compara- 
tively small proportion of those who apply for admis- 
sion. Attention to the prognostic value of the cumu- 
lative record might also tend to encourage the keeping 
of much better personnel records in the secondary 
school. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—II. ORIEN- 
TATION OF STUDENTS. The term “orientation” as 
used in this section generally refers to all types of ac- 
tivities carried on with new or prospective students to 
aid them in becoming acquainted with the new institu- 
tion, participating effectively in its life, and utilizing its 
Opportunities to serve their purposes in attending col- 
lege. Most orientation programs have been limited to 
the freshman year (11), but some personnel workers 
have recommended that a really effective program of 
Orientation will continue through the subsequent col- 
lege years to help students avoid difficulties—scholas- 
tic, health, social, economic, vocational, and emo- 
tional. Orientation to college, thus conceived, is one 
Phase of orientation to life, to self, and to others, and 
thus becomes an integral part of a student-personnel 
Program coordinated with the total educational pro- 
gram of the institution. 

Orientation programs at the college level frequently 
include: preadmission activities providing exchange of 
information about the school and the prospective stu- 
dent; Freshman Week activities; a Freshman Orienta- 
tion Course; units or courses within a general-educa- 
tion program; guidance in dormitories and the social 
program; individual counseling; and various clinical 
services. Descriptions of existing programs indicate 
that most institutions combine Several of the group 
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activities listed above with an individual Counseling 
service. 
Investigations conducted in this field have been 


chiefly of three types: (a) historical studies of the 
Origin and development of orientation programs; (b) 
Surveys to ascertain the number of educational institu- 
tions offering orientation services and the nature of 
these programs; (c) evaluations of the outcomes of 
specific programs of orientation. 

Origins and development. Ina comprehensive sur- 
Vey of orientation activities from earliest beginnings 
through the year 1926, Fitts and Swift (17) cite two 
periods. The first began in 1888 with the Organization 
at Boston University of a course for the purpose of 
orienting new students. This period, ending approxi- 
mately in 1917, was characterized by experimentation 
with various types of courses, the majority of which 
dealt more with adjustment to college than with orien- 
tation in fields of study or in the area of general edu- 
Cation. The second period, beginning in 1918, wit- 
nessed the widespread introduction of “War Issues” 
courses and the rapid development of the broad social- 
studies type of orientation course frequently called a 
Survey course. Rapidly increasing enroliments in col- 
leges and the introduction of student personnel services 
gave impetus to the guidance type of orientation which 
contributed to the quadrupling by 1926 of the number 
of courses existing in 1917-18. 

The decade of the thirties witnessed the development 
of programs of general education (q.v.) embracing 
many of the objectives of orientation and group guid- 
ance, and phases of the latter have been incorporated 
into various general-education courses (1). An example 
of such a course is to be found in the program at the 
General College of the University of Minnesota, where 
four major areas are dealt with: personal living, home 
life, vocational Orientation, and socio-civic orientation. 
Counseling by the faculty and special counselors is 
closely coordinated with the instruction in these courses 
(13). 

Butler (6) recently reported a general-education pro- 
gram at Boston University with a guidance thread 
interwoven throughout and group guidance courses 
and seminars closely synchronized with individual 
counseling. Foundations in the biological and social 
sciences, psychology, and literature are utilized in the 
group guidance for self-appraisal, educational and vo- 
cational planning, and improved learning techniques. 
Orientation courses have also been developed within 
instructional departments and professional’ schools to 
aid in student adjustment and in utilization of the re- 
Sources of the department or School and to provide pro- 
fessional orientation in related vocational fields such 
as teaching (30). 

In 1943 the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations representing 5000 counselors in high 
schools and colleges recommended that orientation 
courses be provided in high schools and colleges with 
the objectives of (a) better understanding of occupa- 
tional and social problems, (b) better personal adjust- 
ment, and (c) awareness of the importance of physical 
fitness, including social hygiene (9). 
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The “War Issues” courses of World War I, aimed 
at motivation of war effort through understanding of 
the causes and purposes of the world conflict, had their 
counterpart in lectures and discussions within the ori- 
entation program for the Armed Forces in World 
War Il. However, in the latter program greater em- 
phasis was placed on personal orientation with respect 
to adjustment problems of individuals under conditions 
of army life and modern warfare. Lecture outlines 
for officers (32) and for enlisted men (31) had a psy- 
chiatric orientation directed to the understanding and 
control of the emotions engendered by the frustrations 
and dangers of military life, the prevention of break- 
downs, and the maintenance of mental health. 

The development of group techniques in psycho- 
therapy and in psychosomatic medicine has paralleled 
in time the development of orientation and other 
group techniques in guidance (21). The objectives of 
group psychotherapy include the development of in- 
sight with respect to the dynamics of motivation and 
behavior of self and others, mental catharsis, social 
interest and participation, and increased power of self- 
control and self-direction. The educational aspects of 
the process are becoming increasingly recognized (28), 
and experience in this field may have real significance 
for orientation and group guidance in educational in- 
stitutions. 

Surveys of status. A survey in 1946 by Kamm and 
Wrenn (26) of guidance services in coeducational 
liberal arts colleges and universities of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
yielded the following information regarding orientation 
programs for new students: All of the 123 institutions 
that replied planned to have such a program in the fall 
of 1946; all public universities, 96 per cent of the 
private universities, and 95 per cent of the colleges re- 
ported orientation programs in operation in the fall of 
1940; 77 per cent, 82 per cent, and 65 per cent, re- 
spectively, of public universities, private universities, 
and colleges planned orientation not only for fall 
entrants but for others entering later as a part of their 
1946-47 program. Among the activities included in 
these orientation programs were testing, general lec- 
tures and conferences, social activities, campus tours, 
and religious activities. Seventy per cent of reporting 
institutions were offering various orientation courses as 
8 part of the 1946-47 orientation program. “How to 
Study” was the course or topic most frequently men- 
tioned, 

A comprehensive overview of orientation practices 
for freshmen in colleges and universities, prepared by 
the Research Division of the NEA and published in 
1942, depicts orientation as a process, not an event, 
embodying the student-personnel point of view (33). 
Other references include a survey of orientation test- 
‘Ng practices in 42 institutions (29); a description of the 
Use of motion pictures in presenting university offer- 
‘ngs (16); a report of guidance in student residence 
halls (7); and mention of a variety of other prac- 
tices (4). 

Hoppock and Hardenbergh (25) have reported at 
Ve-year intervals upon courses in vocational guidance. 
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Catalogues for the year 1942-43 revealed courses 
offered in 141 institutions that were clearly intended 
to help the student in vocational planning and job ad- 
justment. More than half of the courses were offered 
in combination with orientation and only one orienta- 
tion course did not mention vocational planning as one 
Objective. 

Investigations of the needs, problems, and per- 
plexities of college students have served to influence 
the nature of many orientation programs. These in- 
vestigations have ranged from questionnaire surveys 
of students to intensive clinical studies of individuals 
(8, 19, 23, 24, 36). All have yielded evidence of the 
need, not only for the more obvious and superficial 
types of orientation to the institution, but also for 
assistance in the more complex areas of personal, 
social, and vocational adjustment (12). 

Evaluation of orientation programs. More attention 
has been given to the problem of what should be in- 
cluded in these programs than to the evaluation of 
the outcomes of the activities. However, several ex- 
perimental studies have been conducted in recent years. 

An experimental study by Bennett (3) in 1933-34 
of the outcomes for junior-college students of experi- 
ences in an orientation course provided objective data 
for comparisons of 468 orientation and 134 control- 
group students. Since all students were counseled in- 
dividually, the group-guidance course was the differen- 
tiating factor. Batteries of tests based upon the ob- 
jectives and content of the course were administered to 
both groups at the beginning and at the end of the 
course. The orientation group made statistically re- 
liable net gains over those of the control group on 
nearly all informational aspects of the work tested 
and gave evidence of a quality of thinking superior to 
that of the control group with respect to adjustments, 
choices, and plans, but not in reasons for attending 
college. Comparisons of ratings of these students in 
participation in student activities, leadership, and social 
adjustment over a two-year period tended consistently 
to favor the orientation groups, but these differences 
were not statistically reliable and were derived from 
too meager data to justify generalizations. There were 
practically no differences between the two groups in 
scholarship. The study yielded many data suggestive 
of both strengths and weaknesses in the course and 
valuable for guiding future developments. Such evalu- 
ation needs to be carried on continuously in any pro- 
gram. 

An indirect evaluation of both Freshman Week and 
orientation courses was included in Gardner's study 
(20) of student personnel service in 57 colleges and 
universities in the North Central Association. Gardner 
concluded from correlations of score-card ratings of 
the orientation program and the general excellence of 
each institution that the ratings of the former are of 
considerable value in judging the latter characteristic 
of institutions. 

Knode (27) determined the topics and activities 
eliminated from Freshman Week over a period of 
years and formulated a list of successful lecture topics 
and activities selected on the basis of their retention 
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in programs. He found a tendency to overload Fresh- 
man Week and to depend too heavily upon immediate 
Orientation devices. In conclusion he cautioned against 
too great optimism as to what can be accomplished 
within the space of a few days. The Bennett study (3) 
yielded less favorable data for those aspects of the pro- 
gram comparable to Freshman Week lectures than for 
those conducted in small class groups. Comparisons 
of groups with and without available reference mate- 
rials yielded negative findings for lectures and discus- 
sions without intensive study on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

Estimates of the value of various aspects of an orien- 
tation program by eleventh- and thirteenth-year stu- 
dents at the Pasadena Junior Colleges (3) gave the 
most favorable positions to the following areas in the 
order listed: personality development and mental hy- 
giene; vocational planning; avocational planning; par- 
ticipation in social activities; and study habits and 
methods. 

Many investigations of the effectiveness of how-to- 
study courses have been made, but the methods used 
and the findings have been so varied that few de- 
pendable generalizations can be formulated. In 1931 
Eurich (15) reported 31 studies found in the available 
literature, only 8 of which were adequately con- 
trolled. He concluded that a large majority point to 
the possibility for definite improvement as a result of 
training in study methods. Samples of many avail- 
able studies are included in the bibliography (5, 14, 35) 
to illustrate various training and evaluation techniques. 
A college psychiatrist reported recently that half of 
the freshmen studied were emotionally concerned over 
scholastic difficulties frequently caused by ineffective 
study habits (19). 

A survey by Davis and Ballard (10) of research in 
learning showed that more emphasis had been placed 
upon skills and the simpler learning processes than 
upon the complex processes involved in college study. 
Further research on aspects of the learning process in- 
volved in most college courses and more evaluation 
Of various training procedures are needed before satis- 
factory conclusions can be drawn as to the best types 
of training in methods of learning. A recent trend is 
toward the incorporation of more training in learning 
techniques within each field in the curriculum, with 
attention given in the orientation program to general 
principles, efficiency methods, and remedial work. 

Evaluation of the outcomes of general education 
have significant bearings on the orientation problem. 
Eckert (13) reported the findings of a comprehensive 
study of the Minnesota program based on tests keyed 
to the objectives of the courses, student judgments, 
evidences of students’ adjustments, and a follow-up of 
students beyond the college years. The tests revealed 
significant gains in understandings fundamental to 
£ood personal, sociocivic, and vocational orientation 
and adjustment. Changes in attitudes were less im- 
pressive than those in understandings. Marked changes 
in the direction of more appropriate and realistic 
Vocational ambitions occurred in those students who 
took advantage of both instruction and the individual- 
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ized assistance of trained counselors in the area of 
vocational guidance (see also 34). Some gains were 
noted in social adjustments and in health attitudes and 
practices, and almost one half of former students ac- 
knowledged help from the General College in dealing 
with personal problems. The author reported as 
among impressive findings the relative stability of many 
attitudes and traits despite sustained teaching and 
counseling effort. She also raised the question: What 
dynamics of action are not yet touched by even a 
highly progressive educational program which has 
made notable strides in selling itself to its consumers? 

Comprehensive studies of the efficacy of orientation 
methods used in the Armed Forces in World War II 
are not available, but isolated reports indicate signifi- 
cant outcomes. One medical officer showed a psy- 
chiatric casualty rate considerably below that of any 
other unit, presumably as a result of his morale-build- 
ing efforts through plain talks to his men about fear 
and its universality (22). A small combatant Ship with 
a well-planned and organized program of orientation 
had a record of unusually high morale and no PSy- 
chiatric casualties developing from duty over a twenty- 
one month stretch (2). The favorable results of the 
use of group therapy during World War If led toa 
recommendation in an army training bulletin for its 
Widespread use as a part of treatment to help salvage 
patients for military service or to reorient them for 
civilian life (18). 

Summary. Orientation services in colleges and uni- 
versities have been introduced during the past thirty 
years as an essential part of student personnel pro- 
grams and, more recently, of general-education pro- 
grams. There is considerable variation in the organi- 
Zation of this service, but an increasing agreement is 
apparent concerning both the superficial and the funda- 
mental aspects of the work. ‘The research has con- 
tributed evidence of certain weaknesses to be corrected 
and some data which cannot be interpreted clearly 
without further investigation. However, the findings 
are in general favorable with respect to outcomes that 
have been evaluated. 

Continued investigation is needed in the following 
areas: 

1. Continuous study of the needs and adjustment 
problems of students as a basis for readjustments in 
the orientation program. 

2. Further controlled experimentation for evaluation 
of existing programs and of the relative efficacy of 
Various techniques used in these programs. 

3. Evaluation directed toward analysis of what ori- 
entation activities can best be conducted through in- 
struction and other group methods and what through 
counseling. 

4. Experimentation to indicate what aspects of ori- 
entation and group guidance may profitably become an 
integral part of general education or of other areas 
in the curriculum and what can be best segregated in 
specific orientation programs closely tied with coun- 
seling. 

5. Research that may indicate how more functional 
Programs of orientation may be developed to effect 
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desirable changes in attitudes, behavior, and life ad- 
justments. 

6. Study of the contributions from other disciplines, 
such as group psychotherapy, to the development of 
more functional orientation programs for all college 
students. 

TJ. Investigations of requisites as to training, experi- 
ence, and personal qualities for counselors and teachers 
who lead and participate in instructional or other group 
aspects of orientation. 

MARGARET E. BENNETT 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IV. DIAG- 
NOSTIC TECHNIQUES. Recent changes in diagnos- 
tic concepts and developments of diagnostic techniques 
have paralleled modern trends in systematic psychology 
and have reflected the increasing sophistication of edu- 
cational and psychological statisticians. Prior to 1920, 
psychomotor tests and other tests taken directly from 
psychological laboratories (89) were the sole objective 
instruments used by diagnosticians in education. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s diagnosis was chiefly concerned with 
the study of general ability (intelligence) and the 
measurement of scholastic achievement. The bibliog- 
raphy of Hildreth (37) shows the many tests that were 
constructed and used for these purposes. After the 
1920's diagnosticians showed increasing interest in 
other phases of the individual, including special apti- 
tudes and abilities as discussed by Bingham (13—1937), 
vocational interests as discussed by Strong (75— 1943), 
and broader aspects of personality as discussed by 
Allport (3—1937) and Murray (57— 1938). Today the 
repertoire of diagnostic instruments extends over the 
entire range of personality; tests and techniques can 
be found claiming to measure almost every trait of 
personality and character that has been identified. 

The need for adequate diagnosis in education has 
long been recognized. In 1904 President Harper of the 
University of Chicago said, “There should be a diag- 
nosis of each student, in order to discover his capacity, 
his tastes, his tendencies, his weaknesses, and his 
defects; and upon the basis of such a diagnosis his 
course of study should be arranged” (90). 

Symonds (79) has offered a more general definition 
of diagnosis. “Diagnosis refers to the more complete 
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understanding of an individual and his conduct. At 
one extreme it means measurement or description—a 
synonym for survey . . . At other times diagnosis 
means discovery—the discovery of individuals possess- 
ing certain characteristics.” 

Williamson's (90) definition of diagnosis is also gen- 
eral. “Diagnosis is the clinician’s conclusions concern- 
ing the characteristics and causes of the problems ex- 
hibited by the student . . . Diagnostic services provide 
the necessary understanding of the student’s aptitudes, 
interests and needs.” 


Different types of diagnoses must be recognized. 
Symonds has differentiated between experimental diag- 
noses and clinical diagnoses. Experimental or em- 
pirical diagnoses result from the application of 
regression equations, discriminant functions (82), or 
other statistical techniques to objectively determined 
data. Clinical diagnoses, on the other hand, utilize 
both objectively determined data and other data which 
often cannot be expressed numerically nor obtained by 
direct measurement. Frequently an empirical diag- 
nosis is made as a preliminary step in the process of 
clinical diagnosis. The research of Sarbin (66) indi- 
cates that the results of experimental diagnoses cannot 
be easily improved upon intuitively. 


Attempts have also been made to distinguish between 
the analytical and the synthetical aspects of diagnosis. 
Williamson (90) states that “analytic techniques” aim 
at the collection of data and “diagnostic techniques” 
aim at the interpretation of data. According to him, 
the diagnosis consists of a pattern of consistency found 
in the analytical data. Insofar as the collection and 
the interpretation of data are continuous processes 
both directed toward the description and the under- 
standing of the student, this differentiation will not be 
made in this discussion. 


The techniques used in diagnosis are in part a func- 
tion of the diagnostic categories used. The psychiatric 
Categories first established by Kraepelin have greatly 
influenced the diagnostic techniques used by American 
Psychiatrists. Similarly the diagnostic categories de- 
scribed by Williamson and Darley (92) have influenced 
student personnel workers in their choice of diagnostic 
instruments. Their outline is in terms of six categories 
Of areas of student problems: (a) financial; (b) edu- 
cational; (c) vocational; (d) social, emotional, and 
personal; (e) health or physical disability; (f) family. 
On the basis of these classifications, diagnostic tech. 
niques have frequently been developed for the pur- 
Pose of identifying problems within these areas. On 
the other hand, the classification described by Bordin 
(15) purports to deal with the Origins of the individual’s 
problems: (a) dependence, (b) lack of information, 
(c) self-conflict, (d) choice anxiety, and (e) no prob- 
lem. Bordin’s classification may be considered strictly 
Psychological, whereas the Williamson-Darley classifi- 
cation may be considered a Social-situational one as 
well. 

The effectiveness of a student personnel program is 
dependent upon, among other things, the adequacy of 
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the diagnostic processes employed. Diagnosis pro- 
vides a basis for teaching, therapy, and counseling and 
is one of several essential steps in the educational proc- 
ess. These steps have been described by William- 
son and Darley (92) who recognize they are not dis- 
crete but rather that the entire process is continuous. 

1. Analysis—which involves the collection of all 
relevant data concerning the student. 

2. Synthesis—which involves the evaluation and 
relative weighing of the various data. 

3. Diagnosis—which purports to be the essential 
discovery of what is wrong with a student and the 
description of the problem complexes. 

4. Prognosis—which involves the prediction of out- 
comes of alternative treatments. 

5. Treatment—which involves counseling and teach- 
ing of the student. 

6. Follow-up—which consists of the evaluation of 
the entire process and the steps required to maintain 
its effectiveness. 

Rogers (61), using a different approach, has stated 
that the step of diagnosis may be omitted from coun- 
seling, and the nondirective method espoused by him 
makes use of few or no diagnostic instruments. He 
does recognize the need for diagnosis, however, when 
he says: “For some individuals, however, handicapped 
in fundamental ways by their own inadequacies or the 
destructive quality of their environment, it is wise to 
undertake a thorough diagnostic study before making 
any decision as to what type of treatment is most 
likely to be profitable. In such cases, to initiate psy- 
chotherapy without a diagnostic study may only 
Plunge the client further into hopelessness as his own 
lacks are brought into greater prominence by his in- 
crease in insight. Consequently, even though the diag- 
nostic study may interfere somewhat with a counseling 
process, it is definitely advisable here.” ! 

General discussions of techniques used in diagnosis 
include the volumes by Stead and Shartle (73), Darley 
(20), Schneidler, Paterson, and Williamson (68), Ruch 
(65), Symonds (79), Bell (9), and Traxler (83). Current 
literature on diagnostic techniques appears in Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, and Psychometrika. 

Tests. The tests available as diagnostic instruments 
have increased in number steadily during the past two 
decades. In 1944 approximately 60 million standard- 
ized tests were administered to approximately 20 mil- 
lion persons (94). Hildreth’s bibliography (37), pub- 
lished in 1939, includes titles of 4279 tests. The sUup- 
plement to this bibliography (38), published in 1945, 
includes titles of 1015 additional tests. Of the many 
available tests, however, Louttit and Browne (50) 
found no more than 106 used in clinics more than very 
rarely. Of these 106 tests, 56 are tests of intelligence 
and abstract thinking ability, 18 are tests of special 
aptitudes, 12 are tests of academic achievement, 11 are 
nonprojective tests of personality, 6 are projective tests 
of personality, and 3 are tests of interests. 

* Quoted by permission of Houghton Miffin Company. 
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Baxter and Paterson (8), applying the ratio SD 
in studying a sample of 49 tests, concluded that ithe 
most efficient instruments were achievement tests and 
intelligence tests and the least efficient were special 
aptitude tests and personality tests. The number of 
diagnostic tests available and used in different areas 
varies greatly and the efficiency of measurement in 
these areas also varies. 

Techniques used in test construction and concepts 
of measurement have not remained static. Whereas 
in 1926 Burtt (17) could say, “By reliability we simply 
mean that the test tends to place the subjects repeatedly 
in the same relative position,” by the year 1947 Cron- 
bach (18) was lucidly discussing four types of reliabil- 
ity: (a) hypothetical self-correlation, (b) coefficient 
of equivalence, (c) coefficient of stability, and (d) 
coefficient of stability and equivalence. In 1920 Otis 
was discussing a test which measured intelligence and 
provided a single score. In 1936 Thurstone was meas- 
uring “intelligences” and obtaining seven scores from 
his test of Primary Mental Abilities. The standardiza- 
tion group for the 1916 edition of the Stanford-Binet 
Was obtained through relatively crude sampling 
methods; that for the 1936 revision, although leaving 
much to be desired (51), was obtained through methods 
Which provided a much more representative group. 
The 1927 edition of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank had scales based upon standardization groups 
containing as few as 113 subjects. More than a 
decade later Strong (75) determined these groups must 
contain 400 individuals or more if satisfactory scales 
were to be secured. 

New and more accurate methods also have been de- 
termined for scaling test items for both difficulty and 
discrimination (25, 80). Sophisticated means have 
been found for measuring test-taking attitudes, includ- 
ing malingering (41, 42, 53). New types of test items 
and new means of test presentation, including the use 
of films (78) and records (48), have been utilized. 
Improvements in test-scoring machines, electronic 
equipment, and tabulating and statistical machinery 
have also been instrumental in both expanding the 
use of tests and allowing more elaborate tests to be 
used (30, 76). 

1. INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Intelligence tests, or tests 
of abstract thinking ability, are chronologically the 
first psychological instruments used for purposes of 
diagnosis. Based upon the early work of Ebbinghaus, 
Stern, Binet, Cattell, Thorndike, Terman, and Otis, 
modern intelligence tests consistently have reliability 
coefficients of .90 and above and validity coefficients 
When predicting school marks which frequently exceed 
‘50. Prior to World War I, the most frequently used 
individual intelligence tests for adolescents and young 
adults were the Stanford-Binet Revision and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale (88). ‘The latter test was fre- 
quently used for purposes of differential diagnosis as 
it provided both a verbal score and a performance 
Score, as well as a total score and separate scores on 
eleven subtests. 

World War II resulted in the development of two 
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additional individual intelligence tests. The first was 
form Il of the Wechsler-Bellevue, and the second was 
the Army Individual Test (AIT), which consists of 
six subtests with reliabilities of .64 and above (72, 84, 
85) and which provides a verbal score, a performance 
score, and a total score. In clinics dealing with vet- 
erans (6), with military service men, and with college 
students the most frequently used individual intelli- 
gence tests are the Wechsler-Bellevue forms. 

Far exceeding the use of individual intelligence tests 
is the use of group intelligence tests. The current 
form of the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination alone is given each year to more 
than 100,000 college freshmen in the country and is 
the test used most extensively for purposes of deter- 
mining college aptitude. A new form of this test is 
issued each year, and since 1938 a language or “L” 
score and a quantitative or “Q” score, as well as a total 
score, may be derived from the test. According to 
Segel’s summary (70), correlations between college 
marks and scores on the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination vary from .27 to 
‘62. The predictive efficiency of this test varies from 
subject field to subject field, and Bordin and others 
(16) have shown that its predictive efficiency also varies 
in different colleges of the same university. A study 
reported by Williamson (91), based on the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test, suggests that the predictive 
efficiency of many college-aptitude tests varies from 
year to year. 

Whereas the early college-aptitude tests treated in- 
telligence as a single entity, the research of Spearman 
and Thurstone has introduced new concepts and intel- 
ligence is no longer treated as a unitary, unanalyzable 
whole. Broad areas of mental abilities are recognized 
and purportedly measured by the Thurstone Tests of 
Primary Mental Ability (23, 81), by the Differential 
Aptitude Test (10) developed by the Psychological Cor- 
poration, and by the United States Employment Service 
General Aptitude Test Battery (26). 

Guilford and Zimmerman (34) identified 27 factors 
they thought important for vocational counselors. Gar- 
rett (32) has presented a theoretical basis for the analy- 
tical measurement of intelligence. At the present time 
the evidence is inadequate for generalizations con- 
cerning the diagnostic effectiveness of analytical tests, 
but preliminary studies suggest that in predicting gen- 
eral scholastic average the specific test scores may be 
no better than scores on more general college-aptitude 
tests (23). The greater diagnostic usefulness of the 
more specific tests cannot be assumed without further 
evidence. 

2. SPECIAL APTITUDE TESTS. Although tests of spe- 
cial aptitudes provide valuable diagnostic information 
regarding students, they have received more attention 
from industrial, military, and government psychologists 
than from educational personnel workers. Academic 
aptitude tests in specific subjects, which assume the 
student has had no training in that subject or no more 
information than his own general experiences would 
provide, are available in mathematics, chemistry, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, and physics. Segel (70) re- 
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ports these special aptitude tests tend to predict marks 
in their related courses better than general mental tests 
Or general achievement tests, but the reliability of the 
prediction varies with the sample tested, the test used, 
and the specific college subject (36). 

Vocational-aptitude tests, as differentiated from aca- 
demic-aptitude tests, have been adequately discussed 
by Hull (40), Bingham (13), and Stead and Shartle (73). 
Barnette (7) concludes that a person who “is seeking 
varied and reliable information regarding either the 
aptitude or the achievement of individuals in the cleri- 
cal field has an extensive array of measuring devices, 
most of them of good caliber, from which to choose.” 

Since the publication of Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests (59) in 1930 many additional tests of 
both general and Special mechanical aptitudes have ap- 
peared. Harrell’s factor analysis of mechanical ability 
tests (35) demonstrates the need for at least two and 
perhaps more specific tests in this area and suggests 
that paper-and-pencil tests may measure these abilities 
as well as performance tests. Whereas general tests, 
Such as the Bennet Mechanical Comprehension Tests, 
the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Tests, and the 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Tests, are useful for 
Purposes of general diagnosis, the more specific tests 
established for predicting success on Specific jobs 
must be supplementary. 

Professional-aptitude tests have combined the char- 
acteristics of both academic and Vocational-aptitude 
tests. Used primarily for purposes of selecting stu- 
dents for professional Schools, they are used second- 
arily for purposes of counseling students concerning 
the appropriateness of professional choices. Tests are 
available for these professions: medicine (16, 45, 86); 
law (1, 2, 16, 45); engineering (45, 87); nursing (12, 
55); dentistry (16); accounting, pharmacy (16), and 
teaching. None of these professional-aptitude tests 
alone provides a Satisfactory index as to the probability 
Of success in professional training, and previously ac- 
quired high-school and college marks and scores on 
other tests also must be used if the individual diagnosis 
is to be valid. No acceptable evidence is available 
concerning the validity of these professional-aptitude 
tests based on criteria other than Success in profes- 
sional schools, mainly because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate criteria of professional success. 

3. ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. Achievement tests are 
used diagnostically in four Ways: (a) They are used to 
determine the individual’s skill Or proficiency in han- 
dling data from different fields and to determine his 
general background, relatively independently from his 
formal training (58). The Cooperative Proficiency 
Tests and the General Educational Development Tests 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute exemplify 
this type of achievement test. (b) They are used to 
determine whether or not the individual possesses Sspe- 
cific skills or knows specific items of information, usu- 
ally directly related to his formal training. The Co- 
Operative Geometry Tests and the basic science exami- 
nations used by state medical boards of examiners il- 
lustrate these tests. (c) Achievement tests are some- 
times used to diagnose interests. The Cooperative 
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Contemporary Affairs Test and the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Test have so been used. (a) Achievement tests are 
frequently used to diagnose aptitudes (95). This Use is 
based on the assumption that individuals will best learn 
and retain that for which they have the aptitude. The 
validity of this use depends upon the clinician’s evalu- 
ation of the individual's Opportunities for learning and 
his exposure to instruction. 

The most prolific source of achievement tests in the 
past has been the Cooperative Test Service (5). This 
group has produced different types of achievement tests 
in almost all of the academic fields. Few satisfactory 
comprehensive batteries of achievement tests, similar 
to the Stanford Achievement Tests and the Progressive 
Achievement Tests for lower age levels, are available 
for college students, but the development of the Sopho- 
more Culture Tests, the General Educational Devel- 
opment Tests, and the Graduate Record Examination, 
now being used at the undergraduate level, provides 
hitherto unavailable diagnostic instruments. 

4. INTEREST TEsTs. The identification and meas- 
urement of vocational interests present many problems 
to diagnosticians and many interest tests are available 
Which offer to solve these problems. No more than 
six of these tests, however, are extensively used. In- 
terest tests, similar to other personality tests, have 
been constructed on either an empirical basis, as illus- 
rated by the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, or on 
a rational basis, as illustrated by the Kuder Preference 
Record. Although one method of item selection, item 
weighting, and scale construction may provide a more 
Valid instrument than another, their relative validity 
determines the value of the tests rather than their 
methods of construction. The evidence at present 
tends slightly to favor those tests Which have been 
empirically constructed. 

The early history of the diagnosis of interests has 
been presented by Fryer (31). Strong (75) gives the 
results of twenty years of thought and research in his 
Volume, Vocational Interests of Men and Women, and 
Provides an elaborate discussion of the theory and 
practice of interest testing. Unique in the professional 
literature is Darley’s monograph (19) which explores 
the diagnostic uses of the Strong blank and estab- 
lishes hypotheses based upon extensive clinical experi- 
ence. The pattern-analysis method of Darley facili- 
tates the interpretation of interest scores for both 
skilled and relatively inexperienced counselors. 

Most interest tests in use today are of the inventory 
type. Lists of items are presented and responses of 
liking, disliking, or preference are elicited. Super and 
Roger (78) have made use of remembered details from 
pictorially presented materials as an index of interest 
and the Cooperative Test Service has offered its Con- 
temporary Affairs Test as an interest test as well as 
an achievement test. 

Vocational interests may be interpreted as vocational 
aspects of personality. Many of the relationships 
existing between interest tests and other personality 
tests are known (19, 67, 75), and the dynamic func- 
tioning of interests is similar to the other personality 
dynamics. 
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5. PERSONALITY TESTS. In educational and psycho- 
logical diagnosis, the measurement of personality has 
received increasing attention during the past thirty 
years. The Woodworth Neurotic Inventory at the 
time of the first World War, the appearance of Ror- 
schach’s Psychodiagnostics (62) in 1921 and its author- 
itative translation into English in 1942, and the wide 
attention obtained by the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory in 1933 are steps in this development. Inven- 
tories modeled after the Woodworth Inventory are still 
the most frequently used types of personality tests, 
in spite of their being considered unsatisfactory by 
about one half of a sample of well-known psycholo- 
gists (47). 

The objections to such inventories are usually based, 
among other things, upon these arguments (27): (a) 
such inventories are analytical, rather than synthetical; 
(b) they may measure nonexistent traits; (c) they are 
subject to cultural influences; (d) questions are in- 
terpreted in different ways by different persons; (e) the 
responses can be falsified. 

On the other hand, such inventories provide objective 
data, are easy to administer and score, often give valu- 
able information, and test-taking attitude such as in- 
volved in falsification can be reliably measured, as 
shown by Mecehl (54). The forced-choice method, as 
used in the Personal Inventory reported by Shipley 
and Braham (71), also helps meet the criticisms which 
have been made. 

Meehl’s concept of personality inventories (54) 
offers a convenient bridge between traditional inven- 
tories and projective tests. According to this concept, 
the significant aspect of a response to a test item is 
not the content of the item itself but is rather the non- 
test correlates of the verbal behavior elicited by the 
item. Thus the item, “I often cross streets to avoid 
meeting people,” is a stimulus presented to the indi- 
vidual much as is an ink blot, and the response itself 
and its determinants are important, not the stimulus. 
This principle was basic in the construction of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, which 
during the first seven years of its development has been 
used frequently as a research and clinical instrument. 
It and similar tests appear best to answer the significant 
criticisms that have been made of personality inven- 
tories, 

The use of projective tests as diagnostic instruments 
has been restricted somewhat by the limited number of 
Persons qualified to work with such tests and by the con- 
tinuing skepticism of personnel psychologists concern- 
ing the usefulness of these tests in personnel programs. 
Pepinsky (60) reported using a picture hanging on the 
Office wall as a projective stimulus. Munro (56) made 
extensive use of the group Rorschach test with re- 
Ported success. Other experimenters (28) have found 
it more or less useful in situations not quite comparable 
to Munro’s. The psychological clinic at Harvard, 
Under Murray (57), developed and made use of the 
ons Apperception Test. The sentence-comple- 
bys est of Rotter (64) is being used experimentally 
gh a individuals and the association test of 

enough (52) offers much promise. 
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Nontest Techniques. Several diagnostic techniques 
other than tests are available to personnel workers. 
They have received less systematic attention than tests 
and their potentialities have been developed less well, 
but they often provide means of obtaining information 
Which tests do not provide. 

1. INTERVIEWS. The interview as a diagnostic tech- 
nique has received considerable attention in psychiatry 
(63) and psychoanalysis (29, 69), and modifications of 
the interview have been reported by Grinker and 
Spiegel (33) who during the war used narcosynthesis 
(narcotically induced lessening of consciousness). 
Brief screening interviews were given by psychiatrists 
and psychologists to several million men during the 
war, and although these interviews were only roughly 
diagnostic they were relatively effective (43, 44, 74, 93). 
In psychology the hypnoanalytic method has been de- 
scribed by Lindner (49). In student personnel work, 
interviewing, along with cumulative and anecdotal 
records, time-distribution sheets, and tests, is listed as 
an analytical tool by Williamson (90), and specific 
counseling techniques used within the interview are de- 
scribed but the diagnostic possibilities of the interview 
are not explored. 

In the volume, How to Interview, Bingham and 
Moore (14) present a summary of the research in this 
field and much of this touches upon the diagnostic use 
of the interview. Symonds (79) also presents a selec- 
tive survey of this literature. Berdie (11) has presented 
a systematic approach to psychological processes oc- 
curring in the interview, and Darley (21) has prepared 
a manual containing practical suggestions for both the 
diagnostic and therapeutic interviewer. 

An interviewer does not necessarily contribute to a 
Vocational diagnosis, and. Super and Brophy (77) have 
presented evidence suggesting that just as all problems 
may not require tests before an adequate diagnosis can 
be made, so they may not require interviews. The 
importance of the diagnostic role of the interview de- 
pends not only upon the problem and the counselor 
but also upon the quality and the quantity of the other 
evidence at hand. 

2. RATINGS. Rating is another type of diagnostic 
technique. The first modern rating scale was devel- 
oped by Galton in 1883 and since that time several 
methods of making and recording ratings have been 
developed. They include man-to-man rating scales, 
paired comparison scales, graphic rating scales, the 
check-list type of scale, the “guess who” type of scale, 
and the nominating method. All but the last method 
are described by Symonds (79); the last method, de- 
veloped in the Navy, is described by Vaughn (46). In 
1922 Hollingsworth (39) pointed out the errors that 
affect the reliability and validity of ratings. Based 
upon these errors, Symonds (79) presents a list of pro- 
cedures and precautions that result in more valid rat- 
ings. Again, more systematic use of rating methods is 
found in industrial personnel work than in educational 
personnel work. Ratings other than course marks 
are seldom used systematically by student personnel 
Workers. 

3. PERSONAL DOCUMENTS. Still another diagnos- 
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tic technique, not systematically used by personnel 
Workers, has been described by Allport (4) in his 
monograph on personal documents. Rich diagnostic 
materials often can be found in autobiographies, 
diaries, letters, questionnaires, compositions and 
themes, and artistic productions such as poems and 
short stories. Allport indicates both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the diagnostic use of these mate- 
rials. The information has been found to increase the 
understanding of the individual and to allow accurate 
predictions to be made. A personal document presents 
ego-involved materials often difficult to obtain other- 
Wise and thus helps in obtaining a well-integrated pic- 
ture of personality rather than an analytic one. On 
the other hand, such information is not objective, is 
susceptible to all the errors of memory and deception, 
and is expensive to obtain. It may be an unrepresenta- 
tive sample, subject to transient moods, and may direct 
attention to style rather than to interpretation. All- 
port believes these dangers often can be avoided and 
recommends the personal document as a fruitful tech- 
nique in improving the understanding of personality. 

Other valuable diagnostic material can be found in 
records of work history, educational progress, course 
preferences, recreational and social activities, and case 
histories. These materials, along with information 
Obtained from a physical and health examination, are 
usually essential in the process of diagnosis. 

Concluding statement. This Summary of diagnostic 
techniques reveals some Significant trends. (a) The 
area covered by tests has greatly expanded during the 
past decades, and tests of personality and interests are 
in common use, as well as tests of intelligence and 
achievement. (b) New testing techniques have ap- 
peared, both as to types of test items and methods of 
Standardization. (c) The second World War extended 
the use of all kinds of tests, particularly aptitude tests, 
to the point where now these tests are an accepted 
part of our culture (24). (d) Diagnosticians are well 
aware that much needed information cannot now be 
obtained from tests and that other diagnostic tech- 
niques are necessary. For this reason, diagnosis must 
Test upon a complete armament of methods rather 
than upon a selected few. 

RALPH F. BERDIE 
JOHN G. DARLEY, 1941 Edition 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—V. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSELING PROCEDURES. College 
counseling is a broad educational function engaged in 
by almost all instructional and administrative staffs 
and yet it is more than a broad function. During the 
past decade a concept of counseling and its functions 
has developed emphasizing two characteristics: (a) 
counseling is a distinct student personnel function 
within the total personnel program not to be consid- 
ered as synonymous with good teaching nor to be con- 
fused in terminology with the total program of per- 
sonnel services; (b) counseling is a complex function 
demanding a high degree of skill and utilizing many 
and varied procedures of diagnosis and therapy (16, 
51, 61). 

Recent emphasis has been upon counseling as a 
professional relationship between two people in which 
the counselor provides skill in insight and therapy but 
in which both take an active part toward the realiza- 
tion of the major aim of counseling, namely a self- 
determined resolution, decision, or change of attitude 
upon the part of the client. The major attention in 
this paper will be on (a) the general concept of the 
function of counseling and the Organization of this 
function in colleges; (b) student needs for counseling; 
(c) research on the interview as the major procedure 
in therapy; (d) evaluation of counseling programs and 
Procedures. For treatment of diagnosis see preceding 
article. 

The counseling function. This function is empha- 
sized in the literature. Fredenburgh (20) made an 
analysis of fourteen texts used in training personnel 
Workers which indicated that counseling had a larger 
total number of pages devoted to it than to any other 
single function. The Student Personnel Committee 
of the American Council on Education published five 
brochures on counseling between 1939 and 1947 which 
treat it as a separate function of student personnel 
Work requiring special information and procedures in 
the areas of educational vocational, social, religious, 
and mental-health counseling (9, 17, 28, 31, 32). 
Indicative of the professional attention to this function 
is the appearance of Williamson’s major volume (51) 
On counseling in 1939 and the large amount of discus- 
sion aroused by Rogers (37) and others of the “non- 
directive” school. In the volume edited by Russell 
(39), containing the papers given at the 1940 Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, two 
chapters, those by Feder and Bergstresser, are devoted 
to the counseling function, and the topic is given major 
attention in other chapters on various phases of per- 
sonnel work. 

Indications of the emphasis devoted to the counsel- 
ing function may also be found in such varied publica- 
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tions as the reviews of research by Wrenn and Darley 
(64) in 1942 and by Rogers (36) in 1945, both of Which 
show increases in the research attention given to 
counseling; a chapter devoted to this topic in the re- 
port of the National Conference on Higher Education 
(33: Ch. X); the War Manpower Commission bulletin 
on the training of counselors (49); and the marked 
increase in the number of studies on the evaluation of 
counseling to be analyzed later in this section. Some 
Writers saw the return of World War Il veterans to the 
campus as a spur to a more intensive performance of 
the counseling function (14, 48, 50). This proved true, 
but the greater attention given to counseling following 
the war is only a temporary hump in a long-term rising 
curve of consideration for counseling in higher educa- 
tion that extends back at least some fifteen years. 

The conception of counseling as one function of a 
comprehensive program of services to students is now 
given almost universal recognition, although there is 
still some confusion among the uninitiated in the in- 
terchangeable use of such words as “guidance,” “coun- 
seling,” and “personnel work.” ‘Those who write 
specifically for college personnel work, however, sel- 
dom deviate from the conception that counseling is a 
major personnel function and point out that its organi- 
Zation along with other student personnel services is 
a matter of prime importance in the administrative or- 
ganization of the institution. In the volume edited by 
Russell (39) five chapters are devoted to the organiza- 
tion of personnel programs at such colleges as Antioch 
(Pillard), Oglesby Junior College (Jensen), Northwes- 
tern University (Lyman), University of Chicago 
(Works), and the University of Minnesota (William- 
Son). In each of these chapters counseling is seen in 
the context of a program of other services contributing 
to student welfare. 

Organization of counseling services. Counseling is 
performed in the discharge of such specific services 
as admissions, placement, and health; but in most in- 
stitutions attention is given also to counseling per- 
formed as a major function and at a level of intensity 
appropriate to complex problems of adjustment and 
Planning. This counseling may be focused in a “stu- 
dent counseling bureau,” in a “student counseling cen- 
ter,” or in a “committee of counselors,” but in all 
there is an attempt to have one or more trained and 
qualified individuals who have been given specific re- 
sponsibility for counseling students in a careful and 
thorough manner. The faculty are traditionally coun- 
selors of students but at a level which is not proving 
to be intensive enough for many types of problems. 
The appropriate provision includes trained and special- 
ized counselors working with students on complex and 
long-term needs, and administration staff and teaching 
faculty also counseling but more often on specific 
needs and at a lower level of intensity. This point of 
view is emphasized by Wrenn (60) in a systematic 
statement regarding counseling in its relationship to 
instruction. Lloyd’s description (27) of the personnel 
Program at Brigham Young University and that by 
Bailey and others (3) of the counseling functions at the 
University of Illinois provide illustrations. 
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The question of generalists versus specialists is listed 
by Brumbaugh (39) as one of five major issues in the 
administration of student personnel work. This is not 
a fundamental issue except as it is made one by those 
who have not given sufficient thought to a realistic 
consideration of the situation. The only problem in- 
volved is the utilization of many types of educational 
wotkers who perform counseling in either broad or 
specific areas and at either high or low levels of both 
diagnosis and therapy. It is not a question of either 
faculty or specialists but of both’ groups working at 
their respective levels of student understanding and of 
skill in the use of counseling procedures. Members 
of the teaching faculty may be used part time as semi- 
trained counselors, but they should be carefully se- 
lected, given the benefit of in-service training, and re- 
leased from some portion of their teaching or commit- 
tee responsibilities. This is indicated in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois program (3), in the conclusions of the 
Counseling Section of the National Conference on 
Higher Education (33), and in a number of progressive 
college programs not reported in the literature, such as 
that at the University of Denver. 

Kamm and Wrenn (25), in a 1946 survey of the 
155 four-year coeducational colleges and universities 
in the North Central Association, with 70 per cent of 
the total reporting, found that all but one of the insti- 
tutions have specific provisions for the counseling of 
students, although only 67 per cent listed the use of 
full-time or professional counselors. In many in- 
stances it is reported that the number of professional 
counselors was insufficient to supply more than a mi- 
nority of the actual need. The 67 per cent is an in- 
crease, however, over the proportion of institutions 
making specific provisions for counseling as reported 
by Haggerty and Brumbaugh (22) in 1938. 

The problem of organization is analyzed at some 
length by Spindt (44), who would place all faculty ad- 
visers under a dean of students but would have this 
administrator in turn under the dean of the college. 
This organization is seen by some to be a confusion of 
the instructional and student personnel functions and 
therefore undesirable. Wrenn (61) distinguishes be- 
tween line and staff functions in student personnel 
Work and suggests that the dean of students has a staff 
relationship with the faculty advisers who are actually 
Working under the dean of the college in their major 
function of instruction, but a line relationship to the 
professional and specialized counselors operating under 
the dean of students in the total personnel program. 
There is a need for more thought to be devoted to this 
distinction in line and staff relationships in the total 
performance of counseling on a university or college 
campus. The problem is more acute in the larger in- 
stitutions, since the smaller college is less concerned 
With problems of organization and more with the most 
effective use of techniques. This is illustrated in pro- 
Gal discussed by Kirkpatrick (26) and Swanson 

Student needs for counseling. Some interesting ap- 
proaches to the needs of students for counseling have 
been developed within recent years. One of these is an 
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analysis of the characteristics of students who volun- 
tarily seek counseling services. Schneidler and Berdie 
(41) found that students who sought counseling at the 
University of Minnesota Student Counseling Bureau 
were not significantly different from other students in 
matters of high-school rank, aptitude-test score, or even 
in scores On a personality test and an interest test. On 
the other hand Baller (4), studying freshmen who re- 
ported to the Guidance Consultant's office at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, discovered that those who sought 
help were somewhat superior to the average of the stu- 
dent body in scholastic aptitude and in achievement. 
Even with such differences as found in these two 
studies, there is no indication that professional coun- 
seling services are being used by the poor scholastic 
risk to the exclusion of the average or the superior 
student. 

Carroll and Jones (10) analyzed the students who 
reported to the Psychological Clinic at the University 
of New Hampshire and found that a total of 7 per 
cent of the student body had asked for help. The dif- 
ference between the sexes, however, was quite marked; 
13 per cent of the women on campus had requested 
counseling assistance as contrasted with 4 per cent of 
the men. A similar situation appeared in a study by 
Congdon (13) at the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 

Fry’s report (21) on ten years’ experience with the 
mental-hygiene clinic at Yale University indicates that, 
of those reporting for psychiatric help, the proportion 
of graduate and professional students was greater than 
the proportion of freshmen. Of 1257 students report- 
ing for assistance, 28 per cent were freshmen, 24 per 
cent were sophomores and juniors, 11 per cent seniors, 
and 38 per cent graduate and professional school. 
McKinney (30) studied the students who consulted the 
psychological clinic at the University of Missouri. He 
found that there was no marked deviation in the pro- 
portion of those who sought the clinic from different 
colleges, but that there was a reliably greater percent- 
age of individuals from the cities of over half a million 
population than from towns of 2500 and less. These 
students tended to be younger rather than older as 
opposed to the conclusions of the Yale study. Again 
more women than men appeared at the clinic. 

A comprehensive study by Anderson (2) includes 
the reactions of slightly more than 3000 freshmen in 
Minnesota liberal arts colleges. The most commonly 
stated reasons for entering college were “to get specific 
training for a job” and “to secure a broad education 
for life outside the job.” When queried about the 
problems upon which they most wished help but upon 
which they had gotten the least, the need for vocational 
counseling was most frequently reported. About 40 
per cent of all freshmen reported that they wished vo- 
cational counseling but only 15 per cent had actually 
received it. These same freshmen thought that their 
high school had been most remiss in matters of pro- 
viding vocational guidance and counseling and training 
in student habits. Wrenn and Bell (63) in a study of 
some 5000 new students, transfers and freshmen, in 
13 institutions located in eight states, attempted to dis- 
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cover the most common difficulties faced by these stu- 
dents during the first semester. The problems most 
commonly named were in the area of study habits, i.e. 
adjustment to a different standard of work, reading 
habits, budgeting time, and other matters associated 
with the most efficient use of study facilities. Need 
for vocational counseling ranked fourth after the first 
three, which were on study assistance. There is 
little doubt that the immediate scholastic adjustment 
of freshmen is something in which specific help is de- 
sired. Beyond this, however, the college is responsible 
for recognizing the vocational motivation of the stu- 
dents and for making provision for adequate and skill- 
ful assistance in this area. 

Among the Minnesota freshmen (2) 65 per cent 
were certain or fairly certain of their vocational choice 
at the end of high school. At the end of their fresh- 
man year in college 30 per cent had shifted their 
choices but 30 per cent still were uncertain of their 
Vocational future. Very few had received help from 
a faculty member or adviser in making a choice or a 
change of choice. 

Congdon (13) used the Mooney Problem Check List 
and the Bell Adjustment Inventory with freshmen in 
the Colorado State College of Education. This check 
list was given twice to the same group in an attempt 
to discover the nature of changes in problems found 
most prevalent. There was an over-all decrease of 
24 per cent in the number of problem items checked 
from October to December. Adjustment to college 
Work was the most frequently checked area in October 
and again in December but with a 36 per cent de- 
Crease. Personal-psychological relationships was the 
second high area in both October and December but 
with a 23 per cent decrease. It is significant that the 
item “lacking in self-confidence” dropped from 62 per 
cent in October to 27 per cent in December, but the 
item “not enough sleep” rose from 23 to 34 per cent. 
Scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory correlated 
around .50 with the number of problems in corre- 
sponding areas of the Mooney list. 

The amount of attention devoted to student-problem 
areas at a rather superficial level of statement of the 
problem has seemed unsatisfactory to some writers in 
the field. Bordin (8) attempts to get beneath the state- 
ment of problems most commonly made, which is in 
terms of educational, vocational, or social-adjustment 
needs, to a statement of an hypothesis of need at a 
more basic psychological level. He would call these 
statements of inferred psychological need “diagnostic 
constructs” and would have the counselor appraise sur- 
face behavior and statements in the light of such a 
construct. 

The interview. Most research on the interview until 
comparatively recent years has been on its use in 
diagnosis. (See STUDENT PERSONNEL WOoORKE—IV.) 
The interview is of major importance in therapy al- 
though it is not the only procedure used. The chang- 
ing of environmental pressures outside the interview, 
referral to other agencies or individuals, and similar 
procedures are definitely therapeutic in nature. Never- 
theless, the interview continues to hold the spotlight 
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as the chief procedure in giving assistance but its use 
in therapy is difficult to subject to research. 

The development of techniques for recording inter- 
views has brought about an increase in the ability to 
engage in specific research. One of the earliest re- 
ported studies in the field was that by Porter (35) in 
Which he used recorded interviews to determine 
Whether or not a distinction could be made among 
specific procedures used in the interview. He made a 
list of procedures under each of two categories, one of 
Which he termed “sponsored” and the other “emer- 
gent.” Using this check list, he found that the agree- 
ment between judges in classifying the various proce- 
dures used in the recorded interviews was very reliable. 
Porter indicated that differing viewpoints held by 
counselors affected the procedures used and that these 
could be rather easily identified. He also found that 
a given counselor was quite consistent in the pattern 
of procedures used and that he adhered rather closely 
to a pattern of procedures consistent with his view- 
point. Porter’s study proved that specific interview 
procedures can be teased out of the total process and 
identified. 

Covner (15) compared counselors’ reports written 
after the interview with the phonographic recording 
of counseling interviews. He discovered that only 10 
to 35 per cent of the material included in the recorded 
interviews was written up by counselors who did not 
use the recording method. There was also a relation- 
Ship between the amount of counselor experience and 
the amount of significant material reported. Because 
some of the early work with recorded interviews was 
done by individuals concerned with investigating some 
of the hypotheses of the nondirective approach, this 
method of studying interviews has frequently been 
associated exclusively with the nondirective approach. 
This is unfortunate since the method is suitable for 
any type of research involving the interview as a pro- 
cedure. 

An interesting mechanical device is reported by 
Chapple in a number of publications, one of the most 
specific of which is by Chapple and Donald (11). This 
device, called the “Interaction Chronograph,” auto- 
matically records the amount of time elapsing between 
Various steps in planned interviews. The amount of 
time spent in speaking in the interview (activity), the 
time elapsing between starting one type of action in 
the interview and the beginning of the next (speed), 
the number of interruptions by the client in compari- 
son with his failure to respond to questions (subject 
adjustment), and similar matters can be carefully 
studied by the use of this device. ‘The only question 
Which arises is the importance of these factors in the 
function of interviewing. Chapple has standardized 
his interviews so that the interviewer in talking with 
the client goes through certain steps or stages in his 
attempts to bring out the greatest variety of possibilities 
Of interaction between the client and the interviewer. 

A type of interview which has been termed “non- 
directive counseling” by Rogers has become the focus 
of an increasing amount of research on the interview, 
although Rogers’ major volume on this approach (36) 
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supplies very little research evidence for his point of 
view. The two basic considerations that must be present 
before interviewing can be called “non-directive” ar 
(a) the counseling situation shall be permissive or 
nonjudgmental in nature and the client free to say 
anything that he wishes to say without fear of criticism 
or judgment from the counselor, and (b) the coun- 
selor’s role shall be primarily that of reflecting the 
affective content of what the client says rather than 
responding to the intellectual structure of client state- 
ments. 

The prevalence of attempts to utilize “non-directive 
counseling” justifies some attention in this section to 
the attitude of its proponents toward diagnosis and 
the use of tests. The only procedure utilized is that 
of the interview, and attention to diagnosis or the use 
of tests is frowned upon. In the introduction to the 
chapter on “Counseling” in the 1945 Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Rogers (36) defines counseling as 
that which involves “face to face situations through 
which an effort is made to alter attitudes, choices and 
behavior.” This of course excludes prior diagnosis 
and appraisal. In still another article (38), he states 
that “when tests are used in the traditional fashion they 
contradict almost completely the principle of client- 
centered counseling,” and “tests tend to increase de- 
fensiveness on the part of the client, to lessen his ac- 
ceptance of self, to decrease his extent of responsibility, 
to create an attitude of dependence upon the expert.” 
For these reasons, he would rule out tests unless the 
client asks for them or unless they are used as a part 
Of a research project or a selection program. In an- 
other place Rogers recognizes a third exception to a 
pure “nondirective approach” (see page 1306). 

In an analysis of the nondirective approach with re- 
gard to the use of the tests, the Bixlers (6) set down 
principles that should be observed in using any test 
data in counseling. The main point is that no per- 
Sonal opinion should be given in interpretation. The 
principles advocated by the Bixlers are: (a) the client 
Should be given simple statistical predictions based 
Upon test data; (b) the client should be allowed to 
evaluate the prediction as it applies to himself; (c) the 
counselor should avoid persuasive methods since the 
test data themselves should provide the motivation; 
(d) the counselor should remain neutral towards test 
data and the client’s reaction to them. Some case- 
study illustrations are given on the point of the manner 
In which the client distorts test data which are not 
acceptable to him. The problem of the distortion of 
Unacceptable data by the client has been given inten- 
Slve attention in a recent study by Kamm (24). 

Snyder (42) made a rather careful analysis of the 
Specific procedures which enter into nondirective psy- 
chotherapy. From the interview records of six cases, 
in which 30 out of 48 interviews were recorded phono- 
Sraphically, he developed 17 categories of counselor 
Tesponses, 12 categories of client response, and 9 cate- 
SOries of feeling response. After one month the same 
Case reviewer classified 70 per cent of these items in 
the same categories while another judge classified 60 
Per cent of the items in the same categories. Snyder 
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(43) also made a comparison of one unsuccessful with 
four successful nondirectively counseled cases. Using 
his first 29 categories of counselor and client response, 
he compared the unsuccessful case with the four suc- 
cessful cases and found that the former was charac- 
terized by significantly more of certain of the categories 
of response than were the four successful cases. In 
his conclusions the point is made that essentially the 
client in the unsuccessful case is not an appropriate 
subject for counseling (i.e. nondirective counseling) 
because his symptoms were general and diffused in 
nature and because he was unable to verbalize. He 
had been treated unsuccessfully by two psychiatrists 
and he was unable to express feeling about the prob- 
lem. It is possible, says this investigator, that the client 
Was enjoying the neurotic symptoms, that there was no 
actual desire for improvement. One of the tenets of 
the nondirective approach is the desire of the client 
to change or to resolve some problem or tension. 

Combs (12) uses changes of score on the Bernreuter 
Inventory as a basis for an evaluation of the success 
of a series of nondirective contacts with the students. 
One student, from a class given the Bernreuter test, 
asked for counsel and went through a series of five in- 
terviews on the general problem of parental domina- 
tion. The Bernreuter test repeated by the counselor 
Showed shifts in the direction of a decrease of neurotic 
tendency and an increase of dominance, extroversion, 
and self-confidence. The statistical significance of the 
differences is not stated. Honor-point ratio also in- 
creased after the counseling from 1.03 two semesters 
before the counseling to an average of 1.34 two 
semesters after the counseling. Insufficient care is 
used in this account to indicate the manner in which 
these various changes can be attributed to the counsel- 
ing experience. 

‘The nondirective approach is of considerable signifi- 
cance for certain but not all types of problems. Wrenn 
(57) states that the dichotomy set up by Rogers of the 
“nondirective” approach versus the directive is a fal- 
lacy. He proposes that counseling procedures as they 
are utilized by functioning counselors actually fall 
along a continuum of emphasis with the extreme or 
complete nondirective approach on the one hand and 
What may be called the completely directive approach 
on the other. A great deal of counseling takes place 
between the two extremes and utilizes a variety of 
procedures other than the nondirective. He defines 
two sets of criteria to be applied in determining when 
a given degree of nondirective emphasis should be 
utilized. The first set revolves around the nature of 
the client, the hypothesis set up as to need, the degree 
of emotional tension in the client, the apparent matu- 
rity of the client, and the like. The second set of 
criteria are contained in the nature of the counselor 
and the counseling situation, the time allotment per- 
mitted for counseling, the nature of the referral of 
the client to the counselor, and the similar factors 
Which determine the extent to which a given degree of 
nondirectiveness can be utilized. 

Clinical counseling. This term is appropriately used 
to designate counseling which attempts to understand 
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the total individual personality and to deal with that 
personality in terms of appropriate professional pro- 
cedures. The word clinical is derived from the medical 
field and grows out of the medical clinic. A number 
of types of information or a number of specialists or 
both contribute their particular specialized knowledge 
to an understanding of an individual. The word clin- 
ical in its original meaning may therefore be not too 
far afield from its use in counseling. In particular it 
specifies carefulness in diagnosis and carefulness in 
treatment. In such a counseling process the counselor 
secures information of various sorts in as accurate a 
manner as possible and attempts to see the relationship 
between these various kinds of information and the 
extent to which they contribute to an understanding 
of the functioning personality. The counselor may 
call upon other specialists for their particular under- 
standing of the person or he may confer with them as 
to the therapy to be given. Most of all the term sug- 
gests that the kind of counseling done is professional 
in nature, demanding training and skill and a high de- 
gree of individuality in terms of the procedures used 
with a given client. A careful exposition of this point 
of view as it applies to student personnel work is given 
by Williamson and Foley (56). 

General trends. Counseling is apparently develop- 
ing in two directions simultaneously. One of these has 
to do with a direct concern with the dynamics of the 
personality. Hirning (23) speaks of the way in which 
counseling is related to psychiatry. He believes that 
counselors and psychiatrists are teammates in the total 
job of the prevention and treatment of maladjustments 
and that the counselor must understand mechanisms 
and motives as well as the psychiatrist does. Both 
must work to break down the sharp distinction between 
normal and abnormal and both must recognize the dy- 
namic wholeness of the personality. Wrenn (62), in an 
address before the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, warned this group of vocationally concerned 
counselors that the adjective “vocational” should not 
be placed in front of counseling. Counseling is essen- 
tially dealing with an individual as an entity and the 
counselor should be equipped to understand and cope 
with varied problems that arise in the course of his 
relationships with the client. Only secondarily must he 
know vocational conditions and be able to use particu- 
lar procedures that are valuable in vocational planning 
and prediction. The rapid development of projective 
techniques in an attempt to appraise the implicit feel- 
ings and attitudes of the individual provides another 
illustration of an effort to understand directly the 
dynamics of personality. 

The second direction in which counseling is develop- 
ing is in the use of clinical judgment regarding the 
significance of statistically validated test data, life- 
history information, and interview cues. When such 
items of information are carefully related to each 
other with full awareness of the principle that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, a realistic 
understanding of the functioning personality is the 
Objective. Research is more possible in this approach 
to counseling and most of the attempts at evaluation 
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have dealt with objective facts and clinical appraisals. 

Evaluation. Evaluation in the student personnel 
field may take the form of establishing carefully de- 
fined criteria or objectives against which variations in 
procedure are appraised. A second form of evaluation 
involves a careful description of student behavior or 
conditions at a given time; then an experimental 
method or procedure is applied and the behavior is 
again measured and compared with the previous status. 
Without an exact determination of the criteria or of 
the earlier status, the significance of the comparison 
is limited. In the use of an experimental method or 
procedure, appropriate to the function to be evaluated, 
it is essential to control or otherwise account for the 
other variables involved. Evaluation efforts have fre- 
quently failed on one or both of these requirements. 
Studies using only student or one counselor’s judgment 
as to the effectiveness of the counseling, those citing 
improvement in marks as evidence of the effectiveness 
of counseling without control of other variables, the 
measurement of only a portion of the total change 
involved, and “conclusive” results from incompletely 
controlled sampling of the parameter population are 
examples of evaluation studies that leave much to be 
desired. 

In the Russell volume (39), Chapter 22 is devoted 
to a discussion by Tyler of principles involved in 
evaluating student personnel services. Tyler stated 
that the first step of evaluation is the formulation of 
the objectives of personnel services against which their 
attainment can be measured. The second considera- 
tion is the determination of validity, that is, evidence 
Which actually concerns the objectives for which 
measurement of attainment is desired. The third 
characteristic is the elimination, as far as possible, of 
conclusions that are based purely upon individual 
judgment. Further considerations given by Tyler deal 
with matters of completeness of the sample and the 
usefulness of the study made to the actual functioning 
program. 

Paterson and Clark (34) made a study using student 
judgment of counseling obtained by a one-page ques- 
tionnaire. It was found that 18 per cent of the stu- 
dents considered faculty counseling of “great value,” 
41 per cent “quite helpful,” 30 per cent of “some as- 
sistance,” and so on. Over 90 per cent said they 
Would “urge a brother or sister coming to the univer- 
sity next year to consult a faculty adviser.” Love and 
McCabe (29) gave a questionnaire to 700 students at 
the last meeting of what was a combination of group 
orientation meetings and individual counseling. Ona 
five-point scale, these students ranked highest such 
matters as “personal relationships,” “rapport between 
adviser and advisee,” “methods of adviser in conduct- 
ing a conference group meeting,” and “attitudes of 
advisers towards the orientation program.” The in- 
vestigator found no statistically significant difference 
between the reactions of the students who had faculty 
as advisers and those who had assistants and junior 
staff as advisers. They found a statistically significant 
difference in favor of personnel-trained advisers as 
compared with the nontrained. 
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There are two major approaches to experimental 
studies, each with its limitations, the study of within- 
group changes and the comparison of experimental- 
group changes with control-group changes. Ina study 
made of within-group changes, the method requires no 
control group. Each student is his own control. This 
is a great advantage, because a control group in which 
the intangibles of motivation and interests are actually 
matched is almost impossible to secure. Most match- 
ings of control groups are on specific tangible things 
which may not have particular reference to the funda- 
mental characteristics of attitudes and motivation in- 
volved in the change. On the other hand, in the use 
of the within-group method the experimenter must 
prove that change, after exposure to a method, is the 
result of the experimental situation and not the result 
of other variables which may be involved. 

Aldrich (1) used a control group to check on the 
effectiveness of counseling with regard to social ad- 
justment and Blackwell (7) did the same thing with 
regard to the students at the University of Texas, who 
were given interpretation of test data regarding educa- 
tion-vocation aptitude. Both investigators found that 
the experimental group made gains over the control 
group, the first in terms of more changes indicating 
improved social adjustment, the second in terms of 
improved scholarship. 

A different approach is used by Berdie (5) in his 
study of the consistency of counselor judgment re- 
garding the appropriateness of vocational choice. He 
used twenty cases wherein a counselor had collected 
information and reached a conclusion about the voca- 
tional choice of the individual whom he had inter- 
Viewed. The question was then asked of this original 
counselor: “Was this choice appropriate—yes or no.” 
Five other counselors were given the case notes 
minus the original counselor's conclusion and were 
asked to make their judgment independently with re- 
gard to the appropriateness of the choice. The results 
Showed that these counselors agreed with the original 
counselor in 84 per cent of the cases. There was a 
tetrachoric coefficient of correlation of .86 between 
the judgments of the original counselor and those of 
the five judges. When the original counselor was 
asked to make his second judgment on the case with- 
Out seeing his first judgment, there was 100 per cent 
agreement between the two judgments. 

Two significant studies in this field have been re- 
Ported out of the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. One of these, by Stone (45), involved an 
evaluation program in the vocational] orientation area 
of the college in which experimental and control 
Broups were used. The control group of freshmen was 
not enrolled in the vocational orientation course but 
did take the test battery and was given counseling. 
One experimental group was exposed to both the 
Orientation course in vocational orientation and to 
test interpretation through counseling. The other ex- 
Perimental group had the occupations course without 
the counseling. The evidence seemed to indicate that 
those Who had received instruction in vocational orien- 
tation plus individual counseling made marked gains 
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in the appropriateness of vocational choices at the 
end of the year as contrasted with choices made at 
the beginning of the year. Those who received in- 
struction without the counseling did not improve their 
choices. Neither counseling nor the vocational orien- 
tation alone was as effective as the combination of the 
two. 

The second study, by Fattu (19), contained no refer- 
ence to counseling but attempted to secure an evalua- 
tion of the improved adjustment of the individual. In 
terms of students’ exposure to the individual orienta- 
tion course of the General College, it was found that 
the students who had taken the course showed greater 
gains on informational understanding regarding in- 
dividual adjustment than the control group which had 
not taken this particular course. Adjustment-test 
scores, however, indicated that students in the experi- 
mental group, who had taken the course, were inferior 
to other groups tested at the beginning and at the 
end. In other words, the course gave some assistance 
with regard to information but no improvement of 
adjustment as measured by an adjustment test given 
at the beginning and at the end of the course. 

Taven (47) reports an ambitious attempt to appraise 
the entire college counseling program in a coeduca- 
tional institution of 4000 students. Using the records 
on 376 students who were admitted in 1935-36, he 
compared one half who were counseled by faculty 
advisers appointed by the dean with the other half 
Who were not counseled. The groups were matched 
On such factors as aptitude-test scores, age, sex, college 
class, and curriculum chosen. Taven finds such re- 
markable differences in favor of the counseled group 
that the results are hard to reconcile with the more 
modest conclusions of other studies in terms of the 
amount of counseling given. The students were coun- 
seled only at the time of registration and at the time 
Of release of marks during the first two years and dur- 
ing the last years whenever the student desired it. He 
found that a significantly greater proportion of the 
counseled students graduated, a larger proportion per- 
sisted in college, and a significantly smaller proportion 
received scholastic warnings or other types of scholastic 
discipline. He concludes that systematic counseling 
is associated with persistence and better scholastic per- 
formance, that male students are more responsive to 
counseling than female students, and that systematic 
counseling is effective regardless of the range and level 
of scholastic aptitude. 

The most significant series of evaluation studies, 
from the point of view of both material covered and 
methods used, are those by Williamson and Bordin 
reported in a series of articles (52, 53, 55). The first 
is a within-group study in which almost a thousand 
students from the Student Counseling Bureau were 
used as subjects. Adjustment criteria were set up in 
terms of vocational choices that were appropriate to 
the aptitudes, interests, and activities of the individual. 
The program of studies chosen in line with the stu- 
dent’s vocational goal, the student’s satisfaction with 
his vocational choice, progress in achieving training, 
and such factors were placed on a five-point adjust- 
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ment scale. A unique feature was an estimate of the 
student's cooperation which was used as a means of 
control. In general, the counseling was effective in 
achieving the cooperation of and in improving the 
adjustment of more than 80 per cent of the students 
in the group. It was found that cooperation with the 
counselor is positively related to adjustment, that cer- 
tain types of problems are more successfully dealt with 
than others, and that the prognosis of adjustment is 
less favorable if the vocational choice is deferred by 
the counselor. The second is a control-group study 
in which some 400 students counseled were paired 
with a group of students having similar capacities and 
other characteristics but who had not received counsel- 
ing. In general, the students who had been counseled 
were more likely than those not counseled to reach a 
better level of adjustment, to make better marks, and 
to carry out their own plans more faithfully than those 
suggested by the counselor. A larger proportion of 
students who had been counseled and had followed 
the counselor’s suggestions were rated as satisfactorily 
adjusted than of students not counseled who had fol- 
lowed their own plans entirely. In other words, some 
of the rough edges and poor choices were ironed out 
in counseling and this led to better adjustment than 
Was true of the group which had no chance to analyze 
their plans with a counselor. The third was a descrip- 
tive or analytical study of some 2000 cases counseled 
in the Student Counseling Bureau. This study in- 
dicated the general nature of the problems upon which 
the students were counseled. 

Preceding this series by Williams and Bordin is their 
analysis of the methodology (54) of various problems 
and procedures which characterize the evaluation of 
counseling. Such criteria as academic achievement, 
vocational choice, cooperation with the counselor, stu- 
dent satisfaction, success on the job, and predicted 
efficiency of counseling done are analyzed and some 
conclusions drawn as to the suitability of various 
evaluation methods and their corresponding weak- 
nesses. In this area of methodology are two studies 
by Wrenn (58, 59). The first of these is a critique of 
the methods used in the follow-up studies of students 
and the second analyzes various criteria which may be 
utilized in evaluating personnel procedures. Evalua- 
tion must be planned before a procedure is introduced 
or changed or else the material needed for adequate 
evaluation is likely not to be available at the time the 
follow-up is desired. In other words, evaluation is a 
matter of planning in advance as well as analyzing 
results after changes have been made. 

Two valuable discussions of evaluation in the indus- 
trial field are those by Drought (18) and Schmidt (40) 
in which certain of the criteria used are directly ap- 
plicable to educational institutions. Industrial con- 
cepts of selection, turnover, and attitudes need to be 
carried over quite literally into the college personnel 
field. Schmidt's comments on presenting results in 
such a way that they can be understood by the non- 
technical staff are of significance for educational 
Workers. 

Desirable research. Even a casual acquaintanceship 
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with the literature on counseling will result in a con- 
viction that there is great need for careful research. 
There have been many, too many, descriptive studies 
and piecemeal approaches. Those who possess the 
background of a working experience in the field have 
lacked research interest or research skill, and those 
Who have possessed the latter have frequently failed 
of insight into the basic nature of the process. The 
paragraphs to follow outline representative problems 
in two areas that are suggested by the literature. Some 
of these are given in deceptively simple statements, but 
the dynamic nature of the human organism and the 
multiplicity of variables involved demand the most 
careful attention to research methodology and controls. 

In the nature of counseling and its organization it 
would be desirable to have more careful research on 
the following problems: (a) Why do more women 
than men seek counseling—doces this difference result 
from the fact that the counseling services as provided 
are biased in favor of women, or is there a basic sex 
difference which should be accepted and planned for? 
(b) What are the differences in motivation, depen- 
dence, and maturity of those who seek counseling as 
opposed to those who do not? The results of such a 
study could be utilized in providing a control group 
for evaluation purposes. (c) What is the incidence of 
counseling at different levels of complexity where the 
distinction in levels is made in terms of complexity of 
problems handled, completeness of treatment, and 
training of the counselor? (d) What are the most 
effective line and staff relationships of those perform- 
ing counseling in different areas of the total personnel 
program using criteria of counseling effectiveness in 
Which the reaction of both counselor and supervisor 
are employed to evaluate variations of line relation- 
Ships? (e) Analysis of similarity and dissimilarity of 
professional counseling procedures used in educational 
institutions and those used in industrial and public ad- 
ministration personnel programs. 

In research on counseling procedures and the evalua- 
tion of the counseling process the following problems 
are suggestive: (a) Validation of basic hypotheses or 
constructs as to psychological need established early 
in the counseling process and analysis of the factors 
that contributed to valid and invalid hypotheses. (b) 
What kinds of data about himself are most frequently 
distorted in their acceptance by the client and what is 
the personality pattern of clients who most frequently 
distort such data? (c) An appraisal of the use of 
specifics in environment, such as membership in a 
club, change of adviser, or possession of a part-time 
job, as therapy. (d) Differences resulting from an 
analysis of the same set of case data by a counselor 
Who is a centralist in psychological theory and by a 
counselor who is a peripheralist, using Murray’s ter- 
minology. (e) What is the relationship between pos- 
Session of information about adjustment and changes 
in behavior? (f) What are the dynamics involved in 
group therapy and individual therapy and what is the 
most effective combination of the two methods? (8) 
Establishment of a directive-nondirective scale con- 
tinuum, and through the use of recorded interviews 
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determination of situations calling for counseling pro- 
cedures falling at various points on this scale. (Ah) 
Analysis of specific differences resulting from evalua- 
tion of the same counseling procedures by the control- 
group method and by a within-group record of change. 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—VI. EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. 
Educational and vocational counseling of college stu- 
dents is designed to assist them to choose feasible occu- 
pational goals, to make suitable educational plans, 
and to progress toward the attainment of the goals 
that are chosen. To be effective, this counseling 
should be preceded by an analysis of the individual’s 
personal, educational, and occupational history (18, 
40, 44, 58) and his educational and vocational apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, and personality traits. Fol- 
lowing such a diagnosis, the counselor assists the stu- 
dent primarily by means of the interview to understand 
and interpret the obtained data about himself in the 
light of available information about educational and 
occupational requirements and opportunities (2, 6, 9, 
17, 35, 36, 38, 46, 62, 66). 

Although utilized primarily for analysis and diag- 
nosis, tests (1, 6, 8, 16, 32, 39, 49, 54) are also useful 
as a means of establishing requirements for educa- 
tional and occupational competition. They may also 
be used in counseling in helping the individual to see 
himself in respect to educational and vocational goals. 
The place of tests and interest inventories in counsel- 
ing has been described by Bingham (6) and others. 
Such interest inventories as the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank and the Kuder Preference Record lend 
themselves particularly.well to use as techniques for 
educational and vocational counseling as well as for 
diagnosis (11, 33, 52). The counselor may explain in 


simple terms the purpose of the blanks and then in- 
dicate to the student the extent to which his pattern 
of likes and dislikes resembles the patterns of persons 
successfully engaged in the occupations for which the 
blanks are scored. In a similar way the counselor 
may explain in simple terms the meaning of the occu- 
pational-intelligence test hierarchy (22, 28) and the 
meaning of other occupational-test hierarchies for 
special abilities and aptitudes such as mechanical, art, 
musical, social (interests and personality inventories), 
spatial, numerical, physical agility, and so on (35, 38). 

Occupational-ability patterns may be used to demon- 
strate graphically to the student how his pattern of 
aptitudes and achievements resembles that of persons 
engaged in a particular occupation for which there 
has been constructed such an occupational-ability pat- 
tern. This is perhaps an ideal to strive for rather than 
a technique widely available at the present time (1). 
If such analyses were available on a large scale, they 
would be effective techniques for acquainting the in- 
dividual with the resemblance between his pattern of 
Vocational aptitudes and those required in various oc- 
cupations. The reports by Trabue (55, 56), Dvorak 
(15), Andrew (3), and Dodge (13) are particularly sug- 
gestive and constitute pioneer research in this field. 
Paterson and Darley (37) and Williamson (61) provide 
a summary of this type of approach. A more recent 
summary has been described by Paterson (see 63). 
The patterns thus far developed indicate statistically 
significant and important differences among occupa- 
tions, but there is a range of individual differences 
within each pattern which increases the error of esti- 
mating whether an individual’s pattern sufficiently re- 
sembles the occupational pattern to warrant a choice of 
such a goal (13, 29). Dvorak (15), however, showed 
that women clerical workers and women salespersons 
could be differentiated with better than 90 per cent 
accuracy On the basis of the individual profiles alone. 

In the absence of more exact methods the available 
occupational profiles may be used by vocational coun- 
selors to check their own judgment of the abilities re- 
quired for a vocation and to present this information 
to students. One such set of occupational-ability pat- 
terns has been based on the pooled judgments of com- 
petent vocational psychologists as to the amount of 
general intelligence, social intelligence, art talent, 
clerical aptitude, mechanical aptitude, musical ability, 
and physical prowess necessary for success in various 
occupations (35, 38). 

Educational-ability profiles, where available, may be 
used in a similar manner (43). Psychographs or pro- 
files of achievement-test results for groups of students 
are additional techniques available to the counselor in 
advising the student of his chances for success in col- 
lege curriculums. Results of research on subject- 
matter achievement of college students as measured 
by standardized tests are available in terms of different 
professional-goal groups (8, 14, 30, 45, 53, 60). Stu- 
dents to whom these same tests are administered may 
be advised in terms of the extent to which they possess 
the necessary aptitudes. 

Additional information in regard to occupational 
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requirements is available as a result of the voluminous 
research reports issued by the Occupational Research 
Program conducted by the United States Government 
since 1934 (46, 48, 49). In addition to job descrip- 
tions, job definitions (Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, D.O.T.), job families, trade tests, and aptitude- 
test batteries for a large number of specific occupa- 
tions, the O.R.P. staff has now developed, on the basis 
of factor analysis, a counseling aptitude-test battery 
which, when standardized, gives promise of value to 
the educational and vocational counselor in college 
(16). When necessary, a student can be referred to a 
local Employment Service Testing and Counseling 
Division for diagnosis and counseling especially for 
jobs not requiring college training. 

A related counseling technique involves reviewing 
with the student the evidence for and against an oc- 
cupational choice (61). For each of the occupations 
Which the student is considering, the counselor makes 
a prognosis on the basis of all the case data including 
test evidence. The counselor points out what is 
likely to happen if the student follows these different 
Vocational objectives, thereby helping him to under- 
stand the basis for the prognosis. If the counselor 
judges that the vocations suggested by the student are 
inappropriate or that others are more appropriate, he 
may attempt to have the student suggest other occupa- 
tions that more nearly fit the pattern (38). Failing 
this, the counselor may suggest additional occupations 
for the student’s consideration. 

Counselors have developed techniques for dealing 
With cases of inappropriate or irrational choice. Few, 
however, have presented these techniques in a syste- 
matic form in the literature on counseling at the college 
level. One effective technique is to help the student 
understand the inappropriateness of the goal by in- 
forming him of the required aptitudes and training in 
comparison with the desires and capabilities of the 
Student as discovered in the diagnosis. Most coun- 
Selors avoid belittling a vocational objective, especially 
if it has become emotionally toned, without building 
Up some other objective in its place. A technique 
Which must sometimes be resorted to is that of delay- 
Ing negative advice and building up frustration toler- 
ance until a foundation has been laid to prepare the 
Student for another and more appropriate vocational 
choice (61). 

In dealing with a student who is undecided as to a 
definite Vocational choice, it may be helpful to have 
him list at least five occupations he might like to enter 
(38). If these can be listed readily and if some of 
them seem to be related, that fact can be pointed out. 
Should the student list only one or two or if those 
listed are obviously unrelated to each other, the coun- 
Selor may suggest postponing a decision pending fur- 
ther exploration. A discussion of the reasons for 
considering particular occupations may enable the 
student to crystallize his own thinking. A counseling 
technique which is helpful in some cases is to have 
the Student list two or three occupations which he 
thinks his parents might want him to enter. A com- 
Parison of these with those listed by the student himself 
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as possible choices may indicate the extent to which 
the student is mirror-imaging parental pressure. 

Another way of dealing with an inappropriate choice 
is to get the student to rank a series of occupations, 
including the ones he has chosen, with respect to their 
social-prestige value. His rankings can then be com- 
pared with the rankings established by Deeg and Pater- 
son (12), who showed little or no changes in the social 
status of 25 occupations from 1925 to 1946, as a 
basis for a discussion of the wisdom of choosing an 
occupation on rational grounds rather than basing the 
choice on prestige or wishful thinking. The suggestion 
that “it is better to be a first-class machinist than a 
third-rate accountant” is sometimes effective in center- 
ing the attention of the student on the importance of 
choosing an occupation for which he is fitted. 

If it is suspected that the student is choosing on the 
basis of financial rewards in an unrealistic fashion, 
data on earnings may prove sobering. Data on num- 
bers in each occupation and on occupational trends 
may also prove enlightening. Furthermore, the voca- 
tional counselor himself must know the “hard facts of 
the occupational world”; otherwise he may permit the 
student to continue in ignorance of the real world of 
Work. 

In cases where the counselor believes the student 
must learn that his chosen objective is not suitable and 
it seems unwise to try to “convince him” of this fact, 
the best procedure is to point out the prognosis of 
failure and then to let the student learn through actual 
experience. Close contact should be maintained with 
the student through this period so that he may be 
advised before too much time is lost and his morale 
broken. Actual tryout is also the best method in cases 
where the evidence is not sufficiently clear-cut to per- 
mit the making of a positive prognosis (25, 26, 61). 

A technique sometimes helpful in cases where the 
plans require careful analysis and deliberation is to 
suggest that the student think about the question and 
then return for another appointment to consider it 
further, perhaps after discussing it with his family or 
other adults (61). In some cases it is the parents who 
should be interviewed, especially if they are urging an 
inappropriate vocational goal on a student who may 
himself suspect that he is being led astray by advice 
based on wishful thinking rather than on a careful and 
objective analysis. 

A suggestion of a tentative vocational goal some- 
times helps to clear up an emotional problem asso- 
ciated with inability to make a choice. This technique 
should be used cautiously, however, as some students 
are over-suggestible and carry over childish habits of 
dependence upon adults for decisions which they 
should make themselves with competent adult guidance 
(61). 

Another vocational-counseling technique for culti- 
vating self-understanding is that of tryout experience 
in employment. The vocational counselor may advise 
and assist the student to obtain summer or part-time 
employment on a job related to his vocational choice. 
Such experience often enables an individual to judge 
whether he has the requisite capacities, interests, and 
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personality traits (61). Tryouts in college courses and 
extracurricular activities often yield significant insight 
into a student's suitability for an occupation. 

By means of the interview and other methods, that 
aspect of vocational counseling which involves inform- 
ing students of occupational opportunities is accom- 
plished. Questions are answered regarding types of 
occupations, work involved, compensation, educational 
opportunities, training required, job opportunities, and 
trends in employment. The counselor may also give 
information regarding placement services and how to 
apply for a job. 

Since the vocational counselor is limited in his first- 
hand knowledge of all occupations and is further 
limited by the time available for individual confer- 
ences, he resorts to various techniques for imparting 
vocational information in addition to those used in the 
personal interview. He may conduct classes in occupa- 
tions (5, 7, 19, 25, 26) or refer students to books and 
articles on occupations (2, 7, 9, 17, 19, 20, 24, 46, 62, 
66, 68). He may also refer students to persons em- 
ployed in a given occupation, or to others, such as 
placement officers and other members of the college 
faculty, who are qualified to give up-to-date and re- 
liable information. Reliance on referral, however, may 
be inadvisable unless one is reasonably certain that the 
person to whom a student is referred is competent to 
provide objective and reliable information. 

Greenleaf (24) has recently published a pamphlet 
listing books and other materials useful for imparting 
Occupational information. The pamphlet includes 
Suggestions on how to set up an occupational file and 
an occupational library, as well as criteria for evaluat- 
ing occupational publications. Forrester (20) has also 
Published a source book of selected pamphlets on oc- 
Ccupational information which are annotated, evaluated, 
and listed by occupation and by publisher. Bennett 
(4) has provided a system for filing and indexing occu- 
pational information which will go far toward solving 
the problem of what to do with the voluminous num- 
ber of books, monographs, journal articles, and pamph- 
lets now available. Handville (27) has made excellent 
suggestions for handling this same problem. 

Shartle (46) and Froehlich (21) make suggestions for 
the critical evaluation of the occupational information 
literature. 

‘The vocational counselor stresses the need for con- 
sidering vocational objectives in planning the student’s 
educational program. For some students a general 
education is adequate; for others professional training 
Should follow general education. For still others the 
Vocational or professional training should be initiated 
at the outset of the college career (61). If suitable 
training is not available in the college, the counselor 
will give this information and suggest to the student 
that he investigate other schools and determine for 
himself whether or not their offerings seem to fit his 
needs better. 

Educational directories are useful aids to the ad- 
Viser in furnishing students with. information concern- 
ing various schools. Greenleaf’s annotated list (24) of 
Such school directories is helpful in selecting the most 
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appropriate collection of these directories for the ad- 
Viser’s library. A very extensive Guide to Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools has been pre- 
pared by Good (23) for the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It supplies a wealth of detailed information for 
each of a large number of educational institutions. 

The counselor often suggests that the vocational 
decision be deferred until after a period of general 
education. Counselors in universities in which voca- 
tional and professional training is offered find a ten- 
dency for students to make vocational choices too 
early and before a sufficient cultural background is 
attained. Students in small arts colleges and even in 
large universities often make no vocational decision 
until after four years of college (31). The counselor 
should make certain that the institution’s curricular 
opportunities alone do not determine the student's 
Vocational choice or lack of choice. 

Information useful in counseling students at Ohio 
State University has been published by that University 
(36) as a booklet entitled Ohio State and Occupa- 
tions, which lists and describes for each major or cur- 
riculum offered by that University the various occupa- 
tions for which the course work trains students. This 
technique should be found useful by personnel workers 
in other universities which have similar curricular 
offerings. 

Counseling is a continuous process, and specific 
Vocational plans usually evolve only after many coun- 
seling interviews (61). Wood (65) and Traxler (57) 
have pointed out the undesirability of making plans 
Which are based on only a cross-sectional snapshot of 
the student. Over a period of years of vocational 
counseling, plans become more specific. The dynamic 
Character of both the individual and society demand 
flexibility of vocational plans and provision for con- 
tinued educational and vocational counseling. 

In the foregoing, the question of directive versus 
nondirective educational and vocational counseling has 
not been discussed. It has been assumed that a student 
Whose emotional adjustment is seriously involved 
Would be referred to qualified mental hygienists, psy- 
chiatrists, and clinical psychologists. Williamson (59) 
has stated his point of view that nondirective counsel- 
ing is inappropriate as the sole approach to educational 
and vocational counseling, and Rogers and Wallen (41) 
say that the type of educational and vocational counsel- 
ing we have been describing “should not be undertaken 
unless the counselor has satisfactory professional 
preparation in the field of psychology, psychiatry, or 
Social casework.” 

Educational and vocational counseling may be said 
to be a learning process whereby the counselor assists 
the student to achieve better self-understanding and 
better understanding of the world of work, to the end 
that an appropriate and feasible choice will be made 
by the student. Some counselors (51, 63, 67) are ex- 
perimenting with counseling letters to counselees which 
sum up in general and ‘specific terms the net outcome 
of the counseling interviews. The counselee can refer 
to such a letter at later dates and can present it to 
training agencies and prospective employers if he so 
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desires. This counseling technique is designed to 
counteract rapid forgetting and memory distortion so 
that the benefits of the learning may be preserved. 
This technique also forces the vocational counselor to 
do the best possible job, because he must put in black 
and white a brief but adequate educational and voca- 
tional appraisal which has been worked out by both 
participants. 

Systematic follow-up studies should be maintained 
in order to ascertain effectiveness, deficiencies, and 
ways and means of improvement (50, 64). While many 
workers in this field emphasize this, few practice it. 

In conclusion, the fact is manifest that even the 
level of adequate description has not been reached 
concerning many of the techniques utilized by the edu- 
cational and vocational counselor. Such description 
must precede experimentation with specialized tech- 
niques. There is need for more careful delineations of 
the interrelations and interdependencies between edu- 
cational and vocational problems and other phases 
of student adjustment. This type of analysis might 
bring to light many as yet undescribed but widely used 
techniques. 


ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD 
GWENDOLEN SCHNEIDLER DICKSON 
DoNALD G. PATERSON 
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Students and Occupations. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—VIIL. OCCU- 
PATIONAL PLACEMENT. The college placement 
function for positions in business, industry, govern- 
ment, agriculture, and community services is “that 
service which the college renders to the individual 
student which enables him to learn of opportunities in 
the field of his selection and to secure that position in 
Which he will most likely find success and satisfaction” 
(12). While most institutions acknowledge the respon- 
sibility for aiding the graduate in finding suitable em- 
ployment, there is no common or generally typical pat- 
tern for accomplishing the task. Research in this field 
has been concerned primarily with surveys of existing 
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practices and organization structures (1, 3, 4, 13, 14, 
17, 18, 19). 

The first placement service of an organized nature 
was initiated by the Oxford University (England) Ap- 
pointments Committee in 1899. In many institutions 
placement is a part of the personnel program, which 
starts with vocational-guidance work in the student's 
first year, continues through his college career, cul- 
minates in successful placement, and provides for an 
annual record of each alumnus’s vocational career 
(5, 8, 20). 

Type of organization. The organization for per- 
forming the placement function varies from a cen- 
tralized placement office to an uncoordinated or a 
semicoordinated variety of placement activities (2, 9, 
10, 22, 23). The less coordinated functions range from 
informal discussions between professors, students, and 
employers to well-organized placement offices in de- 
partments, schools, or colleges within a university. In- 
stitutions with uncoordinated placement activities ex- 
perience difficulty in setting up machinery for coordina- 
tion or centralization. Individual faculty members and, 
in larger universities, placement officers in the various 
colleges are sometimes reluctant to work through a 
centralized office. Fear of losing direct contact with 
employers and the possibility of creating complicated 
procedures and records make the establishment of cen- 
tralized functions difficult to obtain, even if it is claimed 
that a coordinated system would utilize all faculty and 
staff contacts and would in no way interfere with a 
faculty member’s privilege to engage in the placement 
process as he wishes (11, 15, 24). 

Administrative structure. Cowley analyzed the vari- 
ous methods of placement and described four types 
of organization: (a) departmental autonomy; (b) 
functional centralization involving several placement 
agencies set up on functional lines, as for teachers, 
engineers, and business students; (c) combination of 
functional and departmental; (d) university centraliza- 
tion in which all placement work routes through one 
office, which supplements the placement activities of 
all departments but does not restrict the faculty in any 
placement work which they wish to do. Cowley 
further reports that most state universities operate 
under a decentralized plan in which is combined the 
allocation of some placement to functional central 
offices, leaving the remainder to departmental auton- 
omy (7). 

Stephens (21) made a study of the methods of place- 
ment used by 93 engineering and technical schools and 
learned that 43 colleges make placements through the 
heads of departments; 26 have coordinated the place- 
ment work under one individual; and 24 have set up 
unified placement offices. 

Procedures. INFORMAL. In some institutions pro- 
cedures for placement do not involve the use of forms 
Or an outline of methods of accomplishing placement. 
Employers visit the campus, seek the professors or 
deans or other officers who have been of assistance in 
the past, and proceed to the interviewing of students 
Who may be interested. 

FORMALIZED. Formalized procedures, usually asso- 
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ciated with a definite program, include visits to em- 
ployers, receiving employer orders, arranging for visits 
by employers, obtaining proper information from stu- 
dents, selecting students for employer interviews, and 
follow-up of placements. Formalized procedures, in 
smaller institutions, may be uniform and be handled 
through a centralized placement service. In larger 
institutions each college, school, department, or unit 
may have its procedures in more or less formalized 
arrangement. 

In the more formalized structures, the following pro- 
cedures may exist: 

1. The employer file contains the names and ad- 
dresses of employers, the names of the representatives 
of employers, and copies of correspondence. Em- 
ployer orders and the names of persons referred and 
placed with that employer may be kept in an employer 
card file. The file may be arranged according to in- 
dustry or city or arranged alphabetically by name of 
employer. There may be two types of files, one active 
which concerns businesses for a given period of one 
or two years, and a closed file containing the pertinent 
information collected over a period of several previous 
years. 

2. The applicant file contains records of students, 
and in some cases alumni, who are seeking employ- 
ment. Tt may be arranged according to job qualifica- 
tions of students or according to department of instruc- 
tion. Some placement officers prefer that each senior 
be required to file an application blank even though 
the student may not seek employment through the 
Placement office. The reason given for this procedure 
is that a student may not be placed by the institution 
but at some later date an inquiry may be received 
about him from an employer who is considering em- 
Ploying the individual. In most institutions, only those 
students seeking employment through the institution 
are required to fill in application forms. Items on the 
application blanks for each job seeker may include 
name, permanent address and telephone number, local 
address and telephone number, employment record, 
campus activities, honors, degree received, and special 
Skills. Race, nationality, place of birth, and photo- 
raph are often included, but in states with fair- 
employment-practices laws it may be necessary to omit 
this information. ‘The applicant file may also include 
requested information from faculty members and 
former employers prepared in narrative or rating-scale 
form. 

+ 3. It is necessary to coordinate field visits so that 
‘mportant prospective employers are not omitted and 
in order that two or more staff members from the 
Same institution do not unnecessarily duplicate con- 
tacts, The initial visit may be made for the purpose 
of following up individuals who have been previously 
Placed. Walters (25) lists six results obtained when 
Placement Officers visit industrial plants: (a) Informa- 
tion may be gathered during such visits which is help- 
ful in guiding students in the choice of their first 
Position. (b) The nature of the work which graduates 
enter can be determined. (c) Arrangements can be 
Made whereby the companies will take students during 
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the summer vacations for practical experience and 
occupational guidance in the line of their courses. 
(d) Closer cooperation between the schools and com- 
panies can be effected. (e) The types of graduates 
which the companies need can be ascertained. (f) 
Suggestions can be obtained from the companies for 
the better adaptation of students to industry. 

4. Promotional letters are sent to employers indicat- 
ing the interest of the institution in supplying qualified 
applicants to the employer and, in some cases, outlin- 
ing the qualifications of particular applicants who may 
be of interest to the employer. Promotional letters 
are of necessity coordinated with the field visiting 
program. 

5. Inquiries or orders received by mail require 
either general answers concerning kinds of persons 
available or specific replies giving information about 
particular students whose applications are on file. The 
specific information may be summarized for the em- 
ployer on a prepared form. In some instances, the 
student may be told of the vacancy and asked to corre- 
spond directly with the employer and to notify the 
placement office regarding any action taken. Some 
placement offices give assistance to students in pre- 
paring letters of application to employers. 

6. Correspondence previous to an employer’s visits 
has been found important so that suitable applicants 
can be selected and interviews arranged. Visits with 
faculty members also can be arranged ahead of time. 
During the employer’s visit to the campus, questions 
may be asked regarding persons hired previously. In 
fact, the employer may be requested to bring follow-up 
information about such students. 

7. Upon the verification of placement, a record is 
made both in the employer file and in the applicant 
file. In some instances an employer card may be kept 
on which both placements and job orders are recorded. 

8. A regular system of follow-up is sometimes 
utilized whereby correspondence with student graduates 
will be carried on for one or two years to discover the 
kind of work they are doing, their salary, and other 
pertinent information. 

Occupational information. Occupational informa- 
tion plays an important part in the placement process 
(6, 16). Staff members who perform placement work 
should have a background of occupational information 
and a knowledge of the kinds of positions which are 
related to the work of the various instructional de- 
partments. The placement officer must also be alert 
to occupational areas which previously may not have 
been open to graduates but which are presently a 
potential source for placement. 

Occupational information is important in connection 
with the employer’s orders so that the specific duties 
involved in the opening may be carefully defined and 
the requirements indicated in terms of demands of 
job performance rather than in terms of nebulous 
personality characteristics. 

‘The placement office may be the organizational unit 
which supplies students with data concerning occupa- 
tional trends and which also publishes information 
from various private and government agencies and 
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from employers. It is important that the occupational 
information developed through the placement process 
be shared with counselors and faculty members so that 
they may be kept up to date regarding the demands for 
applicants. A list of job openings may be circulated 
from time to time among the faculty in an attempt to 
discover qualified and interested students. 

Needed research. Very little research has been pub- 
lished concerning college placement. Some colleges 
and universities have made surveys of their own opera- 
tions and have sent questionnaires to other institutions 
to discover existing practices, but there is still con- 
siderable need for studying the various types of college 
and university organizational structures and the at- 
tendant placement functions. Such research would 
involve an analysis of the number and types of place- 
ments made, channels of communication, the role of 
faculty members and other staff involved in placement 
function, characteristics of employing organizations 
and their attitudes toward various types of placement 
structures, and similar matters. Such studies are par- 
ticularly needed in larger institutions where full cen- 
tralization may not be desirable and where some form 
of federation or partially centralized functions might 
produce desired results. 

One of the fundamental problems concerns the 
criteria for judging effective placement and the appli- 
cation of such criteria in developing improved services. 
The number of placements can readily be determined, 
but we know little about judging the quality of such 
placements. 

Where a placement service exists, some students 
Obtain positions through the service and others may 
Obtain positions by other means. Research is needed 
to determine what are the characteristics, such as age, 
Sex, area of specialization, intelligence, course marks, 
economic status, campus activities, and interest pat- 
terns of the students who obtain positions through the 
Placement service as compared to those who obtain 
employment by other means. We also need to deter- 
mine the characteristics, such as duties, Salary, loca- 
tion, and size of establishment, of the positions entered 
by the two groups as well as the various means which 
Students use in Obtaining employment where an exist- 
ing placement service is not used. Finally, we need 
to determine the reasons given by students for not 
using the college’s placement services. 

Other important research problems include the 
following: 

In a situation where compulsory registration of 
graduates at the placement service is required, how do 
the results differ from those in a voluntary system? 

Under what conditions and to what extent should 
the placement service be made available to students 
dropped from college for low scholarship? What are 
the characteristics of such students and what are their 
occupational problems? What is the public-relations 
effect in surveying the needs of failing students and 
offering them service? 

In terms of staffing, functions, and load, how does 
the placement service differ in periods of relatively 
full employment compared to periods in which posi- 
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tions are more difficult to find? How can placement 
services best adjust to such economic changes? 

To what extent do college placement services co- 
Operate with private and governmental services? 
What are the results of such cooperation? 

Some placement services attempt to supply informa- 
tion about positions, placements, employers, and occu- 
pational trends to counselors. To what extent is this 
practiced? Where the practice exists, what are the 
specific kinds of information supplied? How is such 
information used by counselors? What results are 
Obtained from its use? When and under what condi- 
tions should information from the placement service 
be given to students by vocational counselors? 

What are the education, experience, and personal 
qualities of staff who perform placement work? What 
should be the minimum qualifications for such staff? 

To what extent is occupational information used in 
the placement process? How reliable and valid is this 
information? How is it obtained? How is it kept up 
to date? How does the placement process differ in 
cases where little or no occupational information is 
used as compared to full use of such data? Is there 
a significant difference in the quality of placements 
made under these two conditions? 

What should be the pertinent information supplied 
by the applicant to the placement services? What 
items of information are valid? What information is 
used most frequently? What type of information is 
rarely or never used? ls its lack of use related to im- 
proper procedures or to faulty information? What 
information should be held back from employers? 
Should test scores be supplied? If so, under what 
conditions? How does the use of test scores affect the 
quality of placements? 

In determining the answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions through research, experimental arrangements 
should be established with control and experimental 
groups for trying out various procedures and data. 


C. L. SHARTLE 
JoHN D. BEATTY, 1941 Edition 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— VIII. PER- 
SONAL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELING. Personal- 
adjustment counseling, as distinguished from voca- 
tional and educational counseling, refers to those prob- 
lems in which the primary need of the student is for 
Social or emotional adjustment, clarification of feelings 
and attitudes, or for a modification in personality in- 
tegration or self-concept. The personality problems 
dealt with by psychologically trained counselors differ 
in complexity and in seriousness from those within the 
province of the psychiatrist. But the line of demarca- 
tion between these two classes of workers is tenuous, 
except with respect to cases of psychoneurosis and 
Psychosis (13, 14). In the case of “mild” worries and 
emotional disturbances psychologically trained coun- 
selors provide assistance either directly or in con- 
nection with vocational and educational counseling. 
Personality problems caused by vocational and educa- 
tional maladjustments are treated by utilizing the tech- 
niques described in the articles on these topics. The 
Psychologically trained counselor does much of his 
Personal-adjustment counseling either in connection 
With other types of problems or indirectly by treating 
the causes found in other types of problems. Wood 
(33) makes a similar point with respect to personality 
Problems caused by an inappropriate curriculum. 

Techniques useful in this type of counseling have 
developed in the interviews of counselors and only 
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recently have attempts been made to standardize and 
experimentally validate them (4, 10, 17, 22). Recent 
advances in the mechanical recording of interviews 
has enabled counselors to analyze more systematically 
the techniques employed in personal-adjustment coun- 
seling (3, 18). As a result of these studies there has 
appeared a tendency to divide counseling techniques 
into “client-centered” and “counselor-centered” (19). 
The highly individual character of counseling tech- 
niques and the variation in personality of counselors 
emphasize the importance of flexibility and elasticity. 
Thorne contends that the best procedure in personality 
counseling consists not in following rigid rules or sys- 
tems but in adjusting the method to the specific needs 
of each individual situation (27, 28). The technique 
employed is derived from the interplay of forces in 
the counseling situation and applied directly. De- 
scriptions of certain techniques are given in published 
reports of practitioners (2, 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 16, 24, 32) 
and others have recently been summarized by Snyder 
(21, 23). 

In general, personal-adjustment counseling utilizes 
techniques which bring about changes in the student's 
behavior by modifying his understandings, his atti- 
tudes, or his environment. Once the nature and causes 
of a personality problem are investigated and under- 
stood by the student and counselor, the focal point of 
the interview becomes directed toward conditions 
within the individual and in the environment which 
need modification. The resolution of the student’s 
conflict may be brought about by (a) changing the 
environment or the location of the student; or (b) 
desensitizing the student to the cause through self- 
understanding and emotional detachment, through the 
solving of related problems, or through cultivating 
compensatory (but controlled) rationalizations and 
other defense reactions (12, 29). Techniques of the 
first type often involve referring the student to other 
personnel workers for assistance (29, 32). Techniques 
of the second type are used by the counselor in the 
face-to-face interview. 

An effective means of helping the student under- 
stand himself is that of discussing his problem with 
him. This procedure has the therapeutic value of pro- 
viding emotional release, tends to lessen worry and 
anxiety associated with the problem, and enables him 
to think more rationally. He is also led to feel that 
the counselor understands his needs and is ready to see 
him through his difficulty. The counselor’s role in this 
process is not to offer a solution to the student but to 
assist the client to see himself more clearly in all 
negative, positive, and contradictory aspects in order 
that insight may develop. The counselor seeks to 
accept freely the student's attitudes and accurately 
reflect them to him (30). From such discussions, the 
student may learn to substitute a problem-solving atti- 
tude for his feeling of frustration and failure (12, 14, 
25). The counselor deals in specific situations both in 
determining the causes of the student's present difficul- 
ties and in looking for ways and means of overcoming 
them. Generalities are consistently avoided (12). 

In some cases the counselor provides the student 
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with psychological information valuable to him in 
regulating his affairs more effectively (14, 27). The 
attention of the overaggressive student is called to the 
effect which he has on other people. The counselor 
points out to the timid student the way in which his 
shyness causes others to ignore him, thus making it 
more difficult for him to build up his self-confidence. 
If the student lacks friends, he learns that his pre- 
occupation with his troubles prevents others from ac- 
cepting him socially. He sees how uncleanliness, 
inappropriate clothes, excessive enthusiasm, poor pos- 
ture, awkward gait, unpleasant quality of voice, offend- 
ing odors, effeminate actions in boys, tomboy habits 
in girls, or any mannerisms which consistently offend 
others or single him out for unfavorable comments 
make it difficult for the student to enjoy happy asso- 
ciations with others. During the counseling session 
the student discovers new habits that serve recognized 
purposes better than the offending habits. The laws 
of learning are brought into play in such cases (12). 

Some personality problems grow out of the student's 
relationships with his family and conditions existing 
in his home. Infantile relationships with the family 
Which interfere with academic and social success are 
frequently encountered. In such instances the student 
through counseling gains insight into the infantile char- 
acter of his attitudes and behavior and comes to 
establish a new scale of values with regard to personal 
attachments in the light of life purposes (12). In con- 
nection with certain home-adjustment problems, the 
counselor may act as an interpreter of the student's 
family situation. Where the home life of the student 
is in a state of conflict and tension, he experiences 
difficulty in seeing his problem clearly. The causes 
Which lie behind the dominating behavior of his mother 
Or the cruel treatment of his father need to be dis- 
covered so that the student will assume a rational 
rather than an emotional attitude toward his family 
problem. This technique is more effective with stu- 
dents who are no longer living at home, since it is 
difficult for the student who lives at home to adopt 
a rational view of such a conflict-producing situation. 
In certain cases Pressey (16) encourages the student to 
leave home as a means of dealing with an otherwise 
insoluble situation. When there is a conflict of cul- 
tures in the home the counselor may seek to modify 
this through conferences with the parents (16). 

Referral of students to courses in mental hygiene, 
personal orientation, and other forms of group guid- 
ance and group psychotherapy in which various phases 
of the student’s problem are discussed is also used to 
help the student understand his own psychology in 
relation to that of other students (6, 11, 20). Strang 
and Wollner (26) summarize the literature on the use 
of group guidance techniques. 

At one university, students who give evidence of 
personality maladjustments are referred by faculty 
members and administrative officers to the psychology 
department or the mental-health service. Such stu- 
dents are given assurance that the university has the 
greatest faith in them and that the faculty understands 
the hardships under which they work. At the same 
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time the significance of failing: marks is minimized 
5). 

Objective test data can also be used effectively in 
counseling certain types of personality problems (1). 
Aptitude and achievement tests are often useful in 
building up the confidence of the student who has ex- 
perienced academic failure. When high test scores 
indicate that failure was not due to lack of ability the 
counselor can use this information in working out a 
new program with the student. Students who are 
weak in academic subjects often reveal special apti- 
tudes in music, art, or mechanical ability and these 
facts can be used to work out a new course of study. 
Such objective test data enable the student to em- 
Pphasize his strong points and to make intelligent pro- 
Vision for his deficiencies. All counselors report that 
Vocational and educational guidance have direct 
therapeutic value in personal-adjustment counseling. 

Another technique to be employed with caution and 
then only after good rapport has been established and 
the causes of the student’s problem are understood by 
him is to point out the consequences of his undesirable 
behavior if it continues (15). 

Counselors also employ the technique of referring 
the student with a personality problem to a selected 
list of readings pertaining to his problem. Levine (9) 
has prepared a list of books pertaining to personality 
problems. If the student’s problem has to do with his 
sex adjustment, the counselor recommends reading 
materials on the physiology and hygiene of sex. Pres- 
sey (16) suggests the use of reading materials in fear 
problems. Problems of emotional depression resulting 
from failure and disappointment may be improved by 
recommending the biography or autobiography of 
some well-known person who met and overcame 
similar difficulties. Such readings will not remove the 
problem but they do improve the student’s understand- 
sing and give him incentive to follow a new attack on 
it. One of the most commonly used techniques and 
one which needs to be used critically is that of appeal. 
In order to change the student’s conduct his present 
difficulty is associated with a sentiment or other emo- 
tional reaction. The counselor may appeal to the stu- 
dent's ideals, to personal or family pride, or to a 
number of other values (12). 

Personality problems are also alleviated by helping 
the student achieve new standards of value to guide 
him in his college associations. This is particularly 
necessary for the student who comes to college from a 
home and community where moral and religious stand- 
ards are rigid and arbitrary (16). In the new college 
environment he is confronted with a greater elasticity 
in standards and consequently experiences difficulty 
in reconciling the two. The counselor performs an 
important function in assisting such a student to work 
Out new standards so as to avoid a withdrawal within 
himself or a too hasty acceptance of the new standards. 

Some students report that they are disturbed by per- 
Ssistently recurring thoughts, such as thinking about 
family discord. Some counselors report successful 
utilization of a technique which builds up a counter- 
balancing system of thoughts to be recalled when the 
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disturbing thought arises (12). Another technique is 
that of identifying emotional reaction with new per- 
sons or situations. Adolescent “crushes” are often 
successfully managed in this way. Advice to a girl 
to cultivate the company Of a larger circle of girls and 
of a number of boys may result in a change in the 
brooding over an intimate affinity with one of the same 
sex. This advice must be accompanied by a frank 
explanation of the nature, meaning, and implications 
of “crushes” (12). 

In facilitating the student’s understanding of himself, 
the counselor strives to cultivate in him an objective 
point of view with regard to his personal problems. 
He leads the student to see, by both “directive” and 
“nondirective” methods, that his personality problems 
are subject to the laws of cause and effect, that every 
disturbance in his emotional life is traceable to specific 
conditions either within himself or in his environment. 
As the student gains experience in tracing out with 
the counselor the factors entering into his problems, 
he prepares himself to meet future personal problems 
objectively (8). The persistent goal of the counselor 
is to get the student to accept responsibility for making 
his own decisions and for carrying them out. 

By effecting changes in the student's environment, 
the counselor endeavors to help him build up new 
habits of adjustment which are free from the emo- 
tional tension characteristic of his former behavior. 
In doing this he solicits the cooperation of parents, 
instructors, friends, and other individuals and organ- 
izations (31). Contacts with parents are made through 
letters or during their visits to the college. Contacts 
with roommates and friends of the student may be 
effectively used by the counselor with the antisocial 
student who protects his sensitive nature by sarcasm 
and critical remarks. His comments tend to arouse 
similar reactions in other students, and soon he finds 
himself isolated from them. In handling such a case 
the counselor first explains the nature of the student's 
problem to bis associates and then solicits their help 
in developing socially acceptable attitudes and habits. 
In some colleges the counselor works through proctors 
or designated persons in the fraternities and dormi- 
tories who assist students with social-adjustment 
problems. 

h Another environmental technique is that of arrang- 
ing for the student's participation in sports and physical 
exercise. These activities are important not only be- 
cause they improve physical health but also because 
they give the student experience in social relation- 
Ships. Frequently the student with a personality prob- 
lem has consistently avoided physical exercise and for 
that reason the counselor has to use persuasion in 
Order to get him to participate in such activities. It 
is helpful to have the student work out a plan for his 
exercise and to discuss it during subsequent interviews. 

Personality problems are improved also by building 
Up the general physical health of the student through 
diet and systematic rest carried out under the direction 
of the school physician and the health service. The 
close relationship between emotional and physical 
health indicates the importance of physical hygiene. 
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The counselor may assist the student in making his 
initial contact with the college health service and then 
follow up the case by discussing it with the college 
physician. During subsequent interviews the counselor 
also assists the student in making maximum use of 
his health information (29). 

Encouragement of participation in social organiza- 
tions both on and off the campus is another procedure 
used by the counselor. The counselor may suggest 
the types of groups in which the student will find con- 
genial association and follow up his suggestion by 
making the initial contacts with a representative of the 
Organization either through letter or by telephone. 
These social groups provide the student with needed 
experience in adapting himself to his own age group. 

Another technique used by the counselor is to recom- 
mend changes in the student’s academic program. The 
number of course units may be reduced so that he may 
have more time and energy to work out a solution of 
his personal problem, or he may be allowed to drop 
a particular course which is a source of worry or irrita- 
tion to him. Sometimes his registration is completely 
changed and he is placed in an exploratory program. 
In addition to these course changes the counselor may 
also interview the student's instructors and provide 
them with information about the student's personal 
problem (29). 

Needed research. A commendable beginning has 
been made in the scientific objectification and analysis 
of the techniques employed in personal-adjustment 
counseling. Research needs to be extended so as to 
accumulate a large number of case records of each 
type of personality problem. Effort should be directed 
also toward the isolation of specific techniques ap- 
plicable to particular problems, but the possibility of 
employing a combination of methods should not be 
overlooked. The relationship of counseling techniques 
to etiological factors should receive study. Attention 
should also be focused upon the limitations as well as 
the usefulness of specific techniques. 


HucH M. BELL 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—IX. DISCI- 
PLINARY PROCEDURES. The term “discipline” is 
sometimes used in a general sense to include action 
resulting both from failure to meet scholastic stand- 
ards and from infractions of rules or violations of 
Social codes. In this article discipline will be limited 
exclusively to action by colleges resulting from infrac- 
tions of rules or violations of social codes, which is 
Somewhat the commoner use of the term. 

Discipline has been a perennial problem in Ameri- 
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can colleges since their founding (16) and no educa- 
tional Utopia is in sight which will modify this status. 
With the persistent character of the problem in mind, 
the most striking fact about the literature on discipline 
is its paucity. There are occasional papers dealing 
with the philosophy of discipline and the administra- 
tive organization for discipline both in theory and in 
practice, but published case studies are fragmentary 
and scattered and evaluation studies and accounts of 
practicable means for preventing disciplinary cases 
from arising are completely lacking. The literature 
is therefore descriptive or theoretical in character and 
not experimental. 

Disciplinary cases usually originate in three different 
areas of student life, but statistics are not available as 
to the incidence of each type. These areas are: (a) 
cases arising from primary educational activities, in- 
cluding false statements on records, dishonesty in 
scholastic work, and offenses against the institution; 
(b) cases arising from noninstructional activities, in- 
cluding objectionable conduct at school affairs, irre- 
gularities in handling student funds, and violations of 
motor-vehicle regulations; (c) cases arising from con- 
tact with the general community, including drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct, theft, sexual irregularities, 
and fraudulent practices. In consideration of a dis- 
ciplinary case, the best interests of two parties claim 
attention, those of the individual on the one hand and 
those of the institution or the student society on the 
other. 

An educational philosophy of pure intellectualism 
relieves an institution from responsibility for the train- 
ing of its students in social, moral, and ethical areas 
except through subject-matter courses. Discipline be- 
comes legalistic and punitive. The code may be 
simple, consisting of a few very general rules, or it 
may be elaborate, covering in detail every phase of 
student conduct. In either case a violation of the rules 
Which comes to attention results automatically in the 
infliction of a corresponding penalty without regard 
to the reasons behind the aberrant behavior. The 
interests of the institution are paramount and the in- 
terests of the individual are minimized or ignored. 
There is commonly the belief, or hope, that severe 
action will act as a deterrent to similar conduct on 
the part of other students. Hawkes and Hawkes (10) 
epitomize legalistic discipline by saying * “. . . [this] 
conception of college discipline implies a book of 
rules, a police officer in academic costume, a guilty 
youth, and an inexorable penalty. When it is carried 
to an extreme, this kind of discipline requires no dis- 
cussion or elaboration. It requires no analysis of 
motives, assumes no intelligence on the part of the 
administrator except that of a detective, and no discre- 
tion.” 

In contrast an educational philosophy of personalism 
Places the burden of providing needed social, moral, 
and ethical training squarely on the institution. Dis- 
cipline becomes a part of the educational pattern (8, 

1 By permission from Through a Dean’s Open Door by 


Hawkes and Hawkes. Copyright, 1945, by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 
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9, 10). Students may have a part in the framing of 
the rules (7, 15) and in the administration of discipline 
(18). Deviate behavior which comes to attention is 
then a matter for investigation to determine not only 
the facts themselves but the reasons behind the be- 
havior. The interests of the individual are paramount 
unless continuation in the institution would be harmful 
or dangerous to other students; the interests of the 
institution as such are subordinated. Actions are 
taken, including dismissal if necessary, but an action 
is interpreted to the student as a part of his educational 
experience (10) and there is evidence from experience 
that even dismissal can be so interpreted. Sometimes 
no formal action is taken for a considerable period of 
time while an administrator or personnel worker 
studies the case and works with the student (4, 10). 
Hawkes and Hawkes (10) summarize the objectives of 
constructive discipline, in the development of which 
H. E. Hawkes was one of the moving spirits, by say- 
ing: * “Whatever the lapse in conduct, the objective 
[of discipline] is one of friendly and constructive 
assistance. . . . In the entire gamut of disciplinary 
actions, the aim ought to be to follow intelligence 
rather than bard and fast regulations.” 

The extreme views presented in the preceding two 
paragraphs are rarely put into effect without modifica- 
tion. On the one hand, the legalist will take some ac- 
count of extenuating circumstances and may modify 
his judgment because of his personal impressions of 
the student. On the other hand, the exponent of con- 
structive discipline will sometimes be forced by pres- 
sure from the campus or the constituency to take an 
action which is of dubious benefit to the individual. 
As a matter of practice some intermediate ground be- 
tween the extreme views is adopted in most institutions 
for most cases. 

The particular intermediate position taken will de- 
pend upon local conditions and personalities, the size 
of the school, the size of the community in which the 
school is located, the character of the school, and the 
character of the constituency. As an example of the 
effect of local conditions and traditions, consider the 
Organization for discipline at Minnesota given in 
Foley's excellent article (4). Foley states, partly by 
inference, that disciplinary cases arising from primary 
educational activities are not the responsibility of the 
Same individuals who handle those arising from non- 
instructional activities or from contact with the general 
community, It is therefore logically possible for dis- 
cipline in one area to be legalistic while it is construc- 
tive in another. Further, one wonders whether the 
Minnesota approach is possible because of the relative 
anonymity of a student in a large institution located 
in a large city; would it also be feasible in a small 
college located in a village? As an example of the 
effect of the character of the school and the constitu- 
ency, consider the fact that dancing and smoking are 
accepted in most colleges but that there are still some 
in which either is a cause for dismissal (6). ke 

One of the most valuable studies of administrative 
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attitude is that of Haggerty and Brumbaugh (6) who 
found 262 of 282 colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association holding the view that discipline is 
a means for the mental and moral training of students. 
Of these 262 colleges 246 reported that they vary the 
procedures and actions in the light of the needs of the 
individual student; 9 rely on strict and impersonal en- 
forcement of rules and imposition of penalties; and 7 
do both. Of these 282 institutions 260 recognized the 
dual claims of the individual and the institution, and 
182 reported that they sometimes find it necessary to 
protect the institution at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. 

Actually the situation is not so satisfactory as ap- 
pears from the figures cited, since some institutions 
pay only lip service to the philosophy of individual 
treatment in discipline. Although there is a growing 
tendency toward constructive discipline (8, 9), par- 
ticularly in the better institutions (5), the punitive fea- 
tures of college discipline are still dominant in many 
institutions. 

The administration of discipline is generally handled 
by joint action of administrative officers and faculty 
committees (6). The agency included most frequently 
is the student dean (dean of men or dean of women), 
followed in order by the following: president, aca- 
demic dean, student governing board, faculty-adminis- 
trative committee, administrative committee, faculty 
committee, administrative-faculty-student committee, 
and the faculty as a whole. Variations from this 
order are to be found in special types of colleges 
(11, 12). 

Reeves and others (15) have advanced the view that 
student deans should be relieved of their heavy respon- 
sibility in the administration of discipline in order that 
they may more effectively “share in a personal and 
intimate way the problems and experiences of stu- 
dents.” This view has been vigorously attacked in 
meetings of the National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men on the ground that discipline and 
counseling are not incompatible. However, Turner 
(17) has found some tendency for a shift in respon- 
sibility of the dean of men from that for infractions 
of rules by individuals toward that for enforcement of 
group regulations. 

It has been held (15) that there is “need for im- 
mediate and careful consideration of the modification 
of disciplinary rules and procedures so as to bring 
students and college administrations to a mutual un- 
derstanding regarding the need for and the enforce- 
ment of rules.” These writers regard it desirable that 
students have an opportunity to participate in student 
government at least to the extent of having a voice in 
the formulation of rules. The student position with 
respect to discipline is given by Hand (7), who argues 
for participation by students in both the making and 
enforcing of regulations governing students’ various 
ariivities. Yost (18) has described the system at Stan- 
ford, which places primary responsibility for disci- 
plinary action in the hands of the students, with a brief 
evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of this 
system. 
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Hawkes and Hawkes (10) weigh the merits and dis- 
advantages of the various forms of administrative 
organization for discipline and conclude that the best 
system is to have one disciplinary officer, either with 
Or without an advisory committee or even with differ- 
ing committees as needed in different cases. They 
reject responsibility for discipline on the part of stu- 
dents alone on the ground that there is need for a 
longer range of view than a student committee can 
possibly have. 

The qualifications for a successful disciplinary offi- 
cer are stringent. Clark (2) mentions as necessary: 
diplomacy, sympathy, firmness, freedom from preju- 
dice and bias, skill in handling people, understanding 
of young people, broad interests, backbone, high ideals, 
and ability to hold matters in confidence. Such an 
officer must command the respect of students, faculty, 
and administration and have a reputation for fairness. 
Even these qualifications would not necessarily insure 
the sort of administration of discipline described by 
Foley (4) and Hawkes and Hawkes (10). 

Constructive discipline does not rule out penalties, 
as Hawkes and Hawkes clearly point out (10). But 
the determination of a sufficiently flexible scale of 
nonartificial penalties in disciplinary cases is generally 
an unsolved problem in American colleges. The two 
possible exceptions are those of cases involving 
scholastic dishonesty and cases involving misuse of a 
privilege extended by the institution, such as violations 
of motor-vehicle regulations. In ascending order of 
severity penalties used in other cases are reprimand, 
disciplinary probation, suspension (generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory if for a short period, such as two 
Weeks), dismissal with the privilege of petitioning for 
readmission at an unspecified later date, and per- 
manent dismissal. The need for penalties intermediate 
to these is clearly felt by disciplinary officials, but the 
penalties themselves have not been found. 

Although the question of the legal rights of col- 
legiate institutions in matters of discipline is a rela- 
tively infrequent and unimportant one, the position of 
the courts is fairly well defined by judicial decisions 
(3). Matriculation establishes a contractual relation- 
Ship between student and school, and the student 
cannot be arbitrarily denied later readmission; the 
school may forbid students to do certain things, not 
in themselves unlawful, in order to maintain student 
morale and school discipline, such rules having been 
held to be reasonable—general legal test for a rule; 
conduct justifying dismissal need not be in violation 
of any specific rule; generally a student must exhaust 
all possibilities of appeal to educational authorities 
before he will be heard in court; the privilege of at- 
tending a college, either state or private, is not a right. 
‘There is some conflict of opinion as to the proper 
administrative procedure in disciplinary cases, but the 
prevailing view (1) seems to be that an informal hear- 
ing is sufficient and the student is not entitled to con- 
front and cross-examine witnesses. The differences 
between the rights of state and private colleges are 
largely due to inherent differences of organization; 
Some apparent differences may be due to lack of 


strictly comparable cases involving the two kinds of 
colleges. In general, the courts will allow a college 
administration, private or state, the widest possible 
discretion in matters of discipline so long as there is 
no transgression of public policy or constitutional 
guarantees. See also page 230. 

The various problems associated with college dis- 
cipline center around two broad questions: (a) What 
is a proper philosophy of discipline? (b) What are 
effective means of realizing this philosophy in prac- 
tice? The developing philosophy of constructive dis- 
cipline as an application of the personnel point of 
view seems to offer a satisfactory answer to the first 
question, although many colleges have not yet come 
to accept it. The second question is being answered, if 
at all, only within institutions, and the answers are not 
published in educational literature. 

Needed research. There are five areas in which pub- 
lished studies are needed. 

1. SURVEYS. The information in a survey such as 
that reported by Haggerty and Brumbaugh (6) is valu- 
able in showing what practice actually is. A periodic 
survey of this type every five or ten years would be 
decidedly useful. 

2. CASE STUDIES. There are no adequate case 
studies available. The fragmentary studies which are 
to be found are widely scattered and occur as illus- 
trative material in expository articles. 

3. EVALUATION STUDIES. Such studies are non- 
existent. What is the effect of a particular sort of dis- 
Cipline on the student? On the student society? Is 
discipline as administered actually a part of the educa- 
tional pattern of the school? Such studies would un- 
doubtedly have a profound effect on the administration 
of discipline. 

4. RELATIONSHIP WITH MENTAL HYGIENE. In some 
disciplinary cases the objectionable behavior is the 
result of personality maladjustment which may be very 
deep-seated as, for example, in cases of overt homo- 
sexuality. In view of the complexity of such cases one 
might expect to find some body of literature on the 
relationship between the mental-hygiene program and 
the administration of discipline. This is not the case. 
For example, Palmer (13) in a twelve-page article, 
“Mental Hygiene Problems in a University,” devotes 
one short paragraph to discipline; in reporting on four 
years of mental hygiene at Michigan, Raphael (14) 
mentions the connection only in a footnote. Later 
articles appear to be no more helpful. 

5. PREVENTION. While there is frequent reiteration 
of the necessity for prevention of discipline, there are 
no studies to show what measures are effective in pre- 
venting the occurrence of disciplinary cases at the col- 
lege level. 

Discipline is one of the ubiquitous problems of the 
American college. Improvement in methods of deal- 
ing with the problem depends upon a frank admission 
of its existence, scientific study of it by competent in- 
vestigators, and interchange of ideas through publica- 
tion of the results. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—X. MENTAL- 
HYGIENE SERVICES. The mental-hygiene needs of 
college students have been attracting progressively 
greater attention, particularly since the pioneer Work 
of Paton (7) and Williams (20, 21). There has been 
a steady development, especially pronounced during 
the past twenty years, in the establishment of consulta- 
tion services affording required attention to mental- 
hygiene problems among college students (3, 5, 6, 12, 
18). A questionnaire survey (121938) of American 
colleges and universities disclose 
tions (41 per cent of the 479 replying) some form 0! 
such services was available, with an additional 45 
cent definitely interested in establishing such xt 
Approximately 10 per cent may be taken as the fs 
portion of college enrollments coming to the Co ৰ 
of consultation units each year because of ns 
nervous problems (9). The proportion of stu Lr ti 
quiring or needing such attention is, of course, Et 
to estimate but certainly may be taken to repres 
least a minimum of 15 per cent (l, 10, 19). nthe 

The types of conditions encountered may CE 
ered from the following classification of studen! 
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at the University of Michigan (10k psychotic coodi- 
tions, 61; epilepsy, 25; miscellancous organic central 
simple reactionary depressions, 242; psychoncuroses 
and Psychoneurotic reactions, 883; psychopathic per 
sonality, 56; problems of general personality adjust. 
ment not seriously clinical in nature, 958. About 1.3 
psychotic cases per 1000 students may be cxpectod to 
be found on a large campus (11). Incidentally it seems 
epileptic or convulsive disorder is more frequently ¢x- 
pectable in men's colleges. In institutions with older 
students, women especially, there appears to be a 
somewhat greater frequency of manic-depressive, paras 
noid, and postacute schizophrenic conditions than for 
colleges typically of undergraduate type (14). 

Smith (16) described three types of maladjustment: 
somatic, social, and psychological. The first refers to 
such conditions as brain tumor, encephalitis, and other 
organic conditions which call for endocrinologic and 
neurologic treatment. The second refers to maladjust- 
ments arising out of financial stringency, family prob- 
lems, failure to adapt to the complex university en- 
vironment, etc. In treating such maladjustments, the 
counselor may call upon other university officers for 
loans and part-time work, obtain the cooperation of 
other students, see that the student is in the right kind 
of living unit, and so on. The third refers to psy- 
choses, psychoneuroses, and sexual maladjustments, 
where the indicated treatment is analysis and reeduca- 
tion. 

Thus it is apparent that definite disturbances and 
difficulties of a psychiatric type occur in the college 
population and cover a wide range psychopathologi- 
cally from the psychoses to the many simpler states of 
anxiety, discouragement, and perplexity over specific 
personal issues, such as social or financial handicaps, 
personal appearance or impediment, physical health, 
sex adjustment, and academic difficulty. 

A practical problem in making effective the mental- 
hygiene services provided for the student body is the 
establishment of contact with those persons who need 
such services. Apparently, relatively few students 
voluntarily seek mental-hygiene service. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (10) only 17.6 per cent of clients 
served were self-referred. The greatest source was the 
health-service staff, 69.6 per cent. The largest number 
of cases needing attention appear to be among first- 
year students (16). Hence some systematic provision 
for bringing entering students into contact with the 
mental-hygiene service seems highly desirable (9, 10). 

Regarding the treatment of cases, an average of 8.4 
interview contacts was made with the student client 
and an average of 10 about the student was had with 
other individuals concerned, such as friends, faculty 
members, administrators, and parents. The duration 
of contact with the mental-hygiene unit covered a 

iod of one year in 80.8 per cent of the cases, ন 
years in 13.1 per cent, শান in 4.5 per cent, an 
in 1.5 per cent 
ents EAA in this work seem to be de- 
cidedly encouraging (16). In the 
based upon a series of 
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improvement was noted in 87.1 per cent of the cases 
where circumstances made possible an adequate and 
sufficient continuity of therapeutic procedure. Of the 
remainder 12.2 per cent showed some, though not so 
marked, improvement. The relatively high percentage 
of betterment is probably largely attributable to the 
highly selected nature of the material, the age range, 
and the absence, in most cases, of clinically grave or 
malignant pathology. However, in numerous instances 
considerable distress and disability had occurred, with 
the definite possibility (9, 10) for not a few, in the 
absence of adequate correctional effort, of greater or 
lesser handicap respecting later life. Of the total 
number of cases some 25 per cent were found to be 
frankly acute and urgent in nature, requiring emer- 
gency attention. In 9 per cent suicidal attempt or the 
Possibility of such was definitely an element. A study 
(13) covering a five-year experience with the Suicide- 
potential type of case indicated that much can be done, 
especially in the absence of psychotic disorders, where 
recognition is prompt and management adequate, with 
respect both to the immediate problem and to general 
personality development and reeducation. 

Raphael (11) suggested that with prompt and effec- 
tive handling much of value can be contributed, not 
only with respect to constructive case clearance but 
also as regards actual treatment and university adjust- 
ment. Of especial importance here is the fact that in 
the college situation, observation being possible over a 
period of years, psychotic conditions may be detected 
very early, actually in the period of their iIncipiency, 
with corresponding benefit to the individual student 
and the enlargement of Psychiatric knowledge itself. 
In this way, as well as with the numerous prepsychotic 
conditions encountered, much of a really preventive 
nature may be accomplished. It may be of interest 
that of students with Psychotic conditions (11) it has 
been found 49.1 per cent graduated or could have con- 
tinued at college. The corresponding finding for 
epilepsy (4) is 74.3 per cent. 

The mental-hygiene service should be connected 
with the institutional health center (9, 17). This ad- 
ministrative organization is desirable since it identifies 
the work with medicine as a whole and furnishes the 
connection through which general medical facilities 
are rendered most immediately available, including 
inpatient accommodations, frequently a very important 
feature. ‘The staff should include a Psychiatrist, at 
least on a consultational basis, and well-trained non- 
medical workers. On the basis of an expected case 
Volume representing 10 to 15 per cent of the student 
body and taking the maximal effective load per worker 
as 150 treatment cases per year (9), the staff require- 
ment for schools of 500 or less would be one part-time 
Worker. For colleges of 500 to 2000 at least one full- 
time worker would be needed, or ideally a part-time 
Psychiatrist and a full-time clinical psychologist or psy- 
chiatric social worker. For institutions of over 2000, 
staff size should vary in proportion, making full use 
of nonmedical workers in the ratio of 2 to each psy- 
chiatrist. From this standpoint the number of institu- 
tions having adequately staffed services seems decid- 
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edly. limited (12). The importance of facilities for 
neurological evaluation and treatment as part of the 
attention afforded by the mental-hygiene or neuropsy- 
chiatric service should be stressed. Actually at the 
University of Michigan, during 1947 (2), such approach 
Was indicated in over 20 per cent of the students seen 
by the mental-hygiene unit. 

In its operation (8, 9, 14) the unit should complement 
and cooperate with other personnel agencies, especially 
with those having to do with admissions and matters 
involving disciplinary action. A close relationship 
should be maintained with the faculty, not only with 
reference to specific case situations in which individual 
faculty members may be concerned but in every Way, 
formally and informally, making for increased mutual 
understanding, orientation, and insight. Above all 
great care should be exercised respecting overlapping 
of function. In its case work the function of the 
mental-hygiene unit should be understood as limited 
to diagnosis, treatment, and consultation in situations 
specifically involving mental and emotional health. 
‘The desirability of courses in the Subject matter as a 
means of orientation is recognized, but their signifi- 
cance as an actual instrument of therapy may seriously 
be questioned. In this connection, however, the con- 
structive development of group-therapy function should 
be encouraged. Also to be stressed is the continued 
need for development respecting training content and 
facility for professional personnel, both medical and 
nonmedical, with opportunity in well-established cen- 
ters for in-service experience (19). 

'THEOPHILE RAPHAEL 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XI. STU- 
DENT-HEALTH SERVICES. The development of 
health programs in colleges has passed through at 
least three stages: the physical-education era, the 
period of sanitation, and the period of health promo- 
tion (13). During the latter phase of student-health 
work a greater interest in and responsibility for the 
personal health of the student, both preventive and 
curative, are found in most colleges and universities. 

As early as 1825 Harvard introduced methods of 
mass physical education from Germany and Scan- 
dinavia (24). Within the next few years Dartmouth, 
Williams, Yale, and Amherst instituted some sort of 
gymnastic program. By 1860 gymnasiums and gym- 
nastic equipment had been introduced into most col- 
leges. Amberst College was the first to take an active 
interest in student-health work other than physical 
exercise (27, 35). In 1854 President William A. 
Stearns devoted several pages of his inaugural address 
to expounding the important relation of mind and body 
and stressing the responsibility of the college in assist- 
ing students to develop physically. In 1856 Stearns 
declared that measures should be taken to prevent the 
many physical illnesses which interfered seriously with 
students’ scholastic progress. As a result of Stearns’ 
interest and concern for the health of Amherst stu- 
dents a Department of Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion was organized, and a professor of hygiene and 
Physical education was appointed to provide instruc- 
tion in gymnastics, to supervise various matters re- 
lated to health, and to offer instruction in hygiene and 
related matters. 

By 1870 similar programs (11) had been developed 
by most of the private Eastern colleges. With the ex- 
ception of the establishment of infirmaries for the care 
of sick students at many institutions, the development 
of gymnasium programs characterized early health 
Work in most colleges and universities. Required 
Physical exercise was considered the best means of 
Improving students’ health. Physical examinations 
Were given students once a year in some institutions 
and great emphasis was placed on anthropometric 
Measurements in line with the belief that physical 
Measurements were the best indices of the health of 
an individual. 

During the first decade of the present century a 
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number of college officials concluded that more than 
the gymnasium program was necessary to provide ade- 
quately for the health of students (1, 2). This change 
in emphasis was undoubtedly influenced by the devel- 
oping public-health program of that period. Rapid ad- 
vances in bacteriology and the increasing knowledge 
of the causes of contagious diseases stimulated the in- 
terest of all health workers in the control of contagious 
diseases. In many colleges faculty committees were 
appointed to supervise the control of communicable 
diseases and sanitation. Although many of these 
faculty committees worked conscientiously to promote 
activities for protecting the health of the student, it 
Was soon found necessary to employ physicians. 

By 1907 the University of California had developed 
a rather extensive general health service, including a 
curative, preventive. and educational health program 
(30). Other colleges and universities soon followed 
California’s example, and by 1920 extensive programs 
of medical service had been adopted by all of the 
larger institutions. 

In 1920 the American Student Health Association 
was organized by representatives of 53 colleges and 
universities. The objectives of this Association were 
to promote the development of health work in colleges 
and universities through the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences in this field. Today this Association has a 
membership of 280 institutions. The programs carried 
on by the health departments in these institutions may 
be grouped as follows: (a) those having a comprehen- 
sive organization and carrying on a complete program 
including all necessary medical attention to sick stu- 
dents: (b) those having clinical medical service, re- 
stricted generally to dispensary, ambulatory, or office 
service; (c) those having a medical service restricted 
to physical examinations and advice only; (d) those 
having few organized and sustained activities recog- 
nized as health work. 

During the past 30 years many surveys of the ex- 
tent of student-health work in colleges and universities 
have been made (8, 10, 13, 15, 25, 32, 38). Most of 
these surveys have been of the questionnaire type. 
The results reveal that an increasing number of institu- 
tions provide more complete and comprehensive health 
services. In 1936 the American Medical Association 
(41) sent letters and schedules to a list of 323 univer- 
sities accredited by the American Association of Uni- 
versities, and, in addition, visits were made to a num- 
ber of the institutions. Two hundred ninety-four insti- 
tutions stated that they maintained a student-health 
service; 17 reported that they had no such service. 

A comprehensive study of college-health services 
was made by Diehl and Shepard (8) for the American 
Youth Commission. This study showed that 95 of 
the 106 largest colleges and universities had facilities 
for out-patient service with office accommodations 
and for bed care of ill students, and that 81 of the 
group had college-owned infirmaries. In a group of 
69 colleges with enrollments under 1000, 47 provided 
for medical service. Fewer of the smaller colleges 
than of the larger colleges made provision for com- 
plete medical treatment. 
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Administrative organization. The administrative or- 
ganization of a student-health service must be such 
that its fundamental objectives, namely, the education 
of students in respect to health and the supervision of 
their mental and physical welfare, can be achieved. 
In order to accomplish this a close coordination must 
be maintained with many departments and individuals. 
There are three college departments directly concerned 
with one or more phases of the health program: stu- 
dent-health service, department of physical education, 
and the department responsible for health teaching. 
In addition, every other department and individual in 
the university, both academic and nonacademic, con- 
tributes to the health of students. All who work with 
students—faculty members, counselors, and others — 
have an opportunity to observe students who may 
seem to be in need of health care or advice and to 
assist them in obtaining it. 

The organization of health services varies accord- 
ing to the size of the institution and the facilities avail- 
able. Because of its all-university character the health 
Service in the majority of larger universities is set up 
as a separate administrative unit with a close coopera- 
tive working relationship with all of the other depart- 
ments and individuals on the campus concerned with 
student welfare. This type of organization was recom- 
mended by a recent Conference on Health in Colleges 
(40). 

In some institutions there is one administrative unit 
combining the health service, physical education and 
athletics, and health teaching (12, 30, 37). In such an 
Organization the administrative unit is headed by a 
director or a dean whose responsibility it is to bring 
about cooperation and coordination of effort. This 
plan centralizes responsibility for the health program 
in one individual and should result in economies of 
effort and funds, but its success depends upon the in- 
terest and the broad understanding of the department 
head. 

In other institutions health activities are Supervised 
and coordinated by a health committee consisting of 
representatives from the major departments concerned 
(16, 18, 21). The disadvantages of this plan are those 
inherent in any delegation of administrative functions 
to a committee. In still other institutions the coordina- 
tion of the health activities depends upon the voluntary 
cooperation of the administrative heads of the depart- 
‘ments concerned (6, 26, 34). For sucha plan to be 
Successful the heads of the departments must be co- 
Operative and have a broad vision of the health pro- 
gram as a whole. More recently, particularly in some 
small colleges where the whole health and personnel 
program is just being established, the health service 
has been organized as a part of the general personnel 
program. While this may be desirable from an ad- 
ministrative point of view in smaller institutions, it has 
the disadvantage of associating the health service in 
the minds of students with some of the less pleasant 
functions of a personnel department, such as student 
discipline, and this in turn may cause some students to 
avoid seeking needed medical advice. If a health 
Service is to be most effective, students must under- 
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stand that the confidential relationship of Physician 
and patient will not be violated. 

The costs of medical services are met by the assess- 
ment of fees, by an allotment from the general funds 
of the college, or by a combination of the two methods. 
In schools with small enrollments it is difficult to carry 
on a health program with student fees alone. The stu- 
dent fee for health service in 71 institutions in Which 
fees were the chief source of funds ranged from less 
than $3 to $25 or more per annum, with the majority 
having a fee of $5 or $10 (8—1939). There is ob- 
Viously a relation between the health-service budget 
and the type of service rendered. The per capita budget 
for health service was found to be lowest ($1.82) 
in institutions with day students almost exclusively 
and highest ($20.03) in privately controlled colleges. 
The average per capita budget for publicly controlled 
colleges and universities was $7.08 (8—1939). Recent 
figures on the per capita expenditures for health work 
in colleges are not available, but the amount is un- 
questionably above this figure. 

Activities. The activities of a college health pro- 
gram aside from regular work in physical education 
may be grouped under seven main divisions: (a) phys- 
ical examinations and correction of physical defects; 
(b) dispensary service, including mental hygiene; (c) 
infirmary and hospital care; (d) supervision of ath- 
Jetes; (e) supervision of individual corrective Eymnas- 
tics; (f) campus sanitation; (g) health instruction. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. As noted above, in the 
Physical-education era of college health work some 
attempt was made to give each student a physical ex- 
amination. The purpose of such an examination was 
to determine the fitness of the student to participate 
in physical-education activities. These examinations 
were carried out under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of physical education and athletics, and the 
major emphasis was placed on anthropometric meas- 
urements and tests of muscular strength. Today a 
Physical examination is a requirement of almost every 
college. This examination is no longer merely a pro- 
tection against injury in the gymnasium or on the 
athletic field but is also a constructive procedure for 
the health education of the student. 

The entrance examination is used to exclude from 
enrollment those who would be injured by the school 
Program and those who would endanger the safety 
of other students. The question as to what degree of 
defectiveness should bar a candidate from admission 
to our institutions is not at all settled. Active tuber- 
culosis of the lungs is universally accepted as a reason 
for refusing admission. Likewise a definite psychosis 
is considered a reason for exclusion. Statistics on the 
percentage of prospective students excluded as a re- 
sult of the entrance physical examination are not 
readily available. Legge (23) reported the exclusion 
of 0.5 per cent of applicants at the University of 
California in 1921. This percentage is undoubtedly 
higher than that in most institutions. 

Although the time of the entrance examination 
Varies among institutions, there is an increasing ten- 
dency for these examinations to be conducted prior to 
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the beginning of formal classwork. The system in 
which each candidate goes to various examiners for 
part of the examination is commonly used. This sys- 
tem has the disadvantage of being impersonal and 
lacks the value of the examination where only one 
physician is involved. In some schools the disad- 
vantage of the impersonal prematriculation examina- 
tion has been overcome by a subsequent personal 
conference with a physician during the first few weeks 
of the school year, at which time the student may 
be advised regarding his health habits and health 
needs. 

When the prematriculation examination is not given, 
the usual procedure is to make appointments at the 
time of registration and have the examinations made 
either during the first few weeks of the season or 
throughout the entire year. Although this plan has 
the advantage of a more personal contact at the time 
of the first examination, it has the disadvantage of 
permitting those students to register and begin class- 
work and physical-education classes who may later be 
excluded or restricted because of health reasons. 

In addition to these prematriculation examinations 
most schools provide for periodic health examinations 
throughout the student’s residence. The study made 
by the American Youth Commission revealed that of 
493 colleges having facilities for health examinations 
39 required periodic health examinations of all stu- 
dents each year during college residence (8). Three 
fourths of the 493 colleges gave periodic examinations 
regularly to special groups, such as students in the 
professional schools of medicine, nursing, and educa- 
tion. These periodic health examinations provide op- 
portunity for individualized health instruction and for 
development of the habit of an annual physical exam- 
ination. 

Unless some plan is evolved through which signifi- 
cant physical defects may be corrected, the educational 
value of the entrance physical examination and of the 
subsequent periodic health examination is greatly 
lessened. In the larger institutions facilities are avail- 
able in the student-health service for the correction of 
such defects. In other institutions the physician fre- 
quently assists the student in making arrangements for 
the correction of defects outside the college. Whether 
physical defects are corrected through the health 
service itself or through the use of facilities in the 
community, it is generally agreed that the college 
should assume some responsibility for seeing that the 
student has his physical defects corrected. 

The incidence of these physical defects per 1000 
students, as diagnosed in the prematriculation exam- 
ination, was reported by Diehl and Shepard (8) as 
follows: underweight (10 per cent or more), 280; 
overweight (15 per cent or more), 65; uncorrected 
Visual defects (20/40 or more), 110; dental caries, 
700; chronic nasal obstruction, 200-300; chronic ton- 
sillitis, 100-200; spinal curvatures, 150-200; flat feet 
(second or third degree), 40; valvular heart disease, 
6-20; high blood pressure (systolic pressure per- 
manently over 150 mm.), 2-4; tuberculosis (adult 
type), 4-8; syphilis (repeatedly positive Wassermann 
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test), 3-4. A comparison of physical defects found 
in university men with those found through selective- 
service examinations (3) showed fewer and less serious 
defects in the university group. 

DISPENSARY SERVICE. The American Youth Com- 
mission study revealed that more than one third of 
549 colleges had dispensary or outpatient clinics with 
facilities to care for students with minor illnesses (8). 
Thirty-one per cent of those having outpatient facilities 
reported that complete ambulatory treatment was pro- 
vided. The important reasons for providing medical 
outpatient care for students are the reduction of ab- 
senteeism, the early diagnosis and prompt medical 
care of acute illnesses, thus reducing disability, and the 
prevention of communicable diseases. Experience has 
shown that if medical attention is easily accessible to 
the student he will report early in his illness. 

Among the consulting medical specialists who should 
be provided in every school is the psychiatric con- 
sultant. Almost half of 290 colleges reporting to the 
American Youth Commission (8) stated that they pro- 
vided some type of counsel in problems of mental 
hygiene. See also preceding article. 

INFIRMARY AND HOSPITAL CARE. One of the early 
developments in college health work was the provision 
for infirmary care for sick students. At that time the 
majority of college students were living in college 
dormitories with no facilities for their care when ill. 
Most conditions for which students need bed care are 
not serious and would not require hospitalization for 
students living at home. It is well recognized, how- 
ever, that prompt and adequate care of minor illnesses 
may shorten the disability period for the individual as 
well as prevent the spread of infection to other stu- 
dents. For these reasons some provision for bed care 
for ill students through the college infirmary or hos- 
pital is the usual thing. In the majority of schools 
only minor illnesses are cared for in the student in- 
firmary. Students developing serious illnesses or need- 
ing surgery are transferred to hospitals within the 
community. 

SUPERVISION OF ATHLETES. Physical examinations 
preceding participation in athletics and the care of 
athletic injuries were undertaken by most colleges and 
universities long before any comprehensive health 
program was instituted. This was a natural develop- 
ment, since the early interest in the student’s health 
was focused around physical-education activities. ‘This 
type of medical service was provided by physicians 
employed by the athletic department. 

With the development of the modern student-health 
service the responsibility for determining the physical 
fitness of a student to participate in physical education 
and intramural or intercollegiate athletics was trans- 
ferred to the new department (22). In 1939 the phys- 
ical inspection of athletes was done by the student- 
health service in two thirds of 290 colleges conducting 
competitive athletics (8). The treatment of students 
injured in athletic competitions was also provided in 
the health service in the majority of schools. In ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the schools the cost of 
treatment or hospitalization for athletic injuries was 
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borne by the department of athletics. In 21 per cent 
the cost was shared by the health service and the de- 
partment of athletics, and in approximately 19 per 
cent the student provided for the cost of his medical 
care for such injuries. 

SUPERVISION OF INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE GYMNAS- 
TICS. Defects of posture or faulty body mechanics are 
not uncommon in young adults of college age (9, 14, 
31). A study of the health records of approximately 
4000 students from 29 colleges revealed some type of 
spinal curvature or faulty carriage in 18.9 per cent 
and flat feet in 19.1 per cent (8). The degree of these 
deformities was not recorded. In most institutions the 
department of physical education makes provision 
for individual corrective exercises for such students. 
Physicians prescribe such corrective training in 90 per 
cent of the colleges having these facilities, while in 
other schools physical-education teachers have full 
charge of the corrective program without medical 
Supervision. Individual gymnastics are also prescribed 
for students for whom exercise is desirable but Who, 
for some medical reason, such as a damaged heart, 
are unable to participate in the regular classwork or 
athletic program. 

CAMPUS SANITATION. Although early in the de- 
velopment of student-health programs concern was 
shown by colleges for the sanitation of the student 
environment, few colleges today have comprehensive 
plans for the supervision of the campus environment 
as a part of the health program. Much of the early 
Work in the field of sanitation was concerned with 
ventilation, humidity, drinking-water equipment, toilets, 
and the like (19, 28, 36, 42). With increasing interest 
in the more personal problems of students’ health, less 
emphasis is now placed upon the students’ environment 
than formerly. Only 3 per cent of 265 colleges report- 
ing in the American Youth Commission study pro- 
vided for sanitary inspection of buildings, lighting, 
ventilation, swimming pools, or food handling in 
campus eating halls (8). In those institutions having 
well-organized health programs, however, definite pro- 
Visions are made for the supervision of these environ- 
mental factors. This type of inspection is usually done 
by a trained sanitarian employed by the health service. 
Weekly bacteriological examinations of the water in 
swimming pools are provided. Inspection of all 
kitchens in campus dormitories and Cafeterias is 
regularly made. All food handlers are given physical 
examinations to insure that no carrier of a com- 
municable disease is handling food. Although general 
inspection of dormitories is frequently carried on, 
either by the health service or by a housing bureau 
under some other college department, few schools 
have made and carried out any comprehensive plan 
for the supervision and inspection of rooming houses 
off the campus. 

HEALTH INSTRUCTION. Informal health instruction 
is an important part of any student-health program and 
should be an integral part of the medical Care of in- 
dividual students when they seek assistance Or are 
examined at the time 6f enrollment. To make such 
informal health teaching effective, the college physi- 


cian must utilize every Opportunity in his contacts with 
students to give sound health instruction (7). 

Formal courses in informational hygiene are in- 
cluded in the curriculum in almost every school of 
collegiate grade. Such courses are sometimes given 
by the staff of the health service. In other schools 
separate departments of preventive medicine or hygiene 
with separate faculties give these courses. Not infre- 
quently members of the student-health-service staff 
also hold academic appointments in the department of 
hygiene and do this type of hygione teaching. In 63 
per cent of 424 colleges surveyed in 1935, courses in 
hygiene were being given (8). In about one third of 
these schools hygiene courses were compulsory. 

In recent years more colleges have been trying to 
make required or elective courses in health or hygiene 
meet the needs of students more effectively. Studies 
to determine what are the health needs of students 
have been carried on in several institutions (5, 17). 
Many schools in which health courses are compulsory 
now permit students to take an exemption examination, 
with credit given for the course if the examination is 
passed. 

Relation of medical service to other personnel 
activities. Whatever the administrative organization 
of the health service may be, if the health program 
is to achieve its aim of aiding the students in establish- 
ing and conserving health there must be a close 
Working relationship between the health service and 
all other departments in the college. ‘The student's 
scholastic and extracurricular activities may be affected 
by his health and likewise may be detrimental to good 
health. For these reasons the information obtained 
by the health-service physician about the physical 
condition of the student must be combined with knowl- 
edge of his academic program, his living conditions, 
and his extracurricular activities. The coordination of 
the health program with the work of other depart- 
ments may be accomplished through the organization 
of personnel committees or, without formal commit- 
tee Organization, through the cooperation of the 
health-service director and the deans, counselors, and 
faculty members. Although medical records of stu- 
dents are confidential and cannot be available to other 
departments of the university, this does not mean that 
the results and conclusions of the Physician regarding 
the health status of the student should not be available 
to those in charge of counseling students. The wise 
student-health physician, without Violating any pro- 
fessional confidence, can Live an evaluation of the 
capabilities of a student so far as his physical and 
emotional health are concerned which will be of great 
assistance to those responsible for academic and voca- 
tional counseling. This can be done intelligently and 
helpfully by the physician who is willing to’ cooperate 
with the other departments that are also trying to assist 
the student to achieve not Only academically but 
socially as well (33). As colleges develop plans for 
Coordination of all departments directly affecting the 
Welfare of students, the medical service will contribute 
even more than it has in the past to a comprehensive 
personnel program. RUTH BOYNTON 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XII. SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND GROUP MORALE. Almost 
every liberal arts college in the country includes social 
development under one name or another in its an- 
nouncement of 
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chance or to a superficial expediency. Curriculums, 
while admittedly important vehicles for the transmis- 
sion of culture, still are controlled more by time- 
honored traditions than by purposes closely related 
to social development. 

The term “social development” looks two ways (91, 
98, 113) toward: (a) a condition which may be thought 
of as existing within the individual, interiorized and 
adopted by the individual from his social experiences, 
and (b) a condition that exists in the myriad of inter- 
relationships which are structured on each campus into 
a complex and unique system of social groups. 

Descriptions of the social development of individuals 
and social competence, although few and, for the most 
part, empirical in nature, are becoming increasingly 
definitive (1, 12, 66, 67, 72, 85, 105). Narrow defini- 
tions in terms of social usage or even of social poise 
and spontaneous conformity to narrow demands of 
social conventions are usually explicitly disclaimed. 
The tendency is toward identification of the terms 
“social development” and “social competence” with 
emotional development and emotional maturity. Def- 
initions are concerned with growth away from self- 
centeredness to broad social concern; the transfer of 
affectional focus from one’s own sex group to the 
Opposite sex; and the focusing from a group to an 
individual for the object of one’s deepest affectional 
interest. Social development during the late teen 
years implies growth in emotional independence of 
one’s parents. It includes concepts of responsibility, 
participation in the social world, teamwork and good 
Sportsmanship (99, 109, 111), insight into one’s own 
and others’ social needs, and understanding of the 
complexity of present-day social theories, institutions, 
and methods. 

Most of the studies dealing with social development 
consider it from the point of view of the individual 
and deal with it primarily from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene, individual counseling, and psycho- 
therapy. Studies dealing with the relationships be- 
tween campus culture and the social development of 
students seem, however, to be appearing more fre- 
quently. It is with this latter aspect that this article 
is primarily concerned. 

The colleges and universities offer an excellent 
Workshop for the investigation of anthropological, 
Sociological, and cultural processes. The dynamics 
of the undergraduate social system and the role of its 
informal cultural norms in the socialization of Ameri- 
can college students form an area of important scien- 
tific study (42, 100, 10D). Although no writer has as 
yet attempted a comprehensive definition or analysis 
of campus culture, a number of workers in the fields 
of sociology, anthropology, social psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and education have made contributions that 
make apparent some of its major components and 
dynamics (4, 8, 14, 23, 42, 61, 68, 70, 80, 87, 104, 
113). 

There are on every campus a myriad of interrela- 
tionships. These interrelationships exist among the 
students themselves; they exist between students and 
faculty, faculty and administration, town and gown. 
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There is a characteristic social or emotional climate 
On each campus that is both a result and a conditioner 
of these interrelationships (67, 79, 82, 88). Group 
living is likewise a conditioning factor (38, 43, 55, 81, 
94, 95, 97). The myriad of social relationships that 
exist are structured on each campus into a complex and 
unique system of social groups. The character of the 
interrelationships and of the social groupings that 
grow out of these relationships is determined by such 
observable factors as their structuring, complexity, and 
functioning (11, 38, 55, 58, 87, 95). Students bring 
with them from their homes deeply ingrained habits 
and expectancies which usually are modified by the 
college culture, but which tend to persist and to influ- 
ence the culture of the campus (48, 112). Every 
campus has its distinctive mores, traditions, and folk- 
Ways Which operate relentlessly to mold and influence 
the forms and direction of individual and group be- 
havior (22, 23, 26, 55, 81). As a product of inter- 
personal and group interaction and by a process that 
is now, to some extent, measurable, leaders emerge 
(49). These leaders in turn serve to guide group proc- 
esses of interaction to the end that interrelationships 
are strengthened or disrupted, their quality improved 
Or weakened (60, 62, 63). 

Another way in which college culture is conditioned 
— and in which it can be studied—has to do with the 
roles that are permitted to and that are accepted by 
students. Within each of the various groups of which 
he is a member each student acts out a role. These 
roles are duly enforced; they have objective limita- 
tions corresponding to the degree and manner of com- 
munity participation which is recognized within the 
community, and subjective limitations corresponding 
to the individual’s perception of his own relationship 
in a given context to such norms as he recognizes (76, 
77). The channeling of unique, diverse personalities 
Within a limited number of patterns is the result of 
the limited number of roles for which the community 
makes allowance (76). 

The college culture and the culture of the wider com- 
munity are continually interacting (55, 98). Current 
Social issues which grow out of the broader community 
are continuously operating to disturb, retard, quicken, 
and reconstruct the interrelationships that, in their 
totality, constitute a college culture (16, 55). Per- 
Sonnel workers, in addition to counseling individual 
students on problems and setting up, operating, and 
relating to each other the many personnel services, 
must also be concerned with students in social action 
and in processes of group growth in relation to in- 
dividual social development (24, 25, 67). 

The culture of the campus is the socially cumulative 
result of human achievement constantly being sifted 
for further and common use. But just how the per- 
sonnel worker is to guide the development of culture 
and contribute to the development and maintenance of 
cultural conditions that will be conducive to optimum 
Social development is still largely unknown. Our best 
clues to this problem would seem to lie in studies that 
have been made of group morale. 

Two things are important in the development of 
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group morale: the goals that a college and its con- 
stituent groups hold for themselves and a sense of 
advance toward reaching them (18, 21, 30, 40, 102, 
107). If a college community does not have con- 
sciously held goals, then a laissez-faire condition is 
apt to prevail with its typical characteristics (60, 62). 
If goals are totalitarian in nature, nonexpansive and 
too rigidly maintained, certain characteristics will be 
evident in student life (2, 60, 62). If the various 
groups on a college campus hold goals that are irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic, then student life is torn and full 
of a sense of either hostility or futility (35). Goals 
provide direction and motivational power (3, 18, 21); it 
is in terms of goals that integration takes place. Un- 
derstood goals are the first essential, then, in morale. 
Several colleges (44, 52, 103) are consciously striving 
to develop goals that are nontotalitarian, nonauto- 
cratically imposed, that move and expand, are not too 
rigidly held, and attest the harmony of student activi- 
ties with the whole educational goal and miorale-build- 
ing plan for each college. Not only does morale refer 
to the conditions present when all members of a college 
group are working toward commonly understood goals, 
but it also depends upon the redirection of activities 
that are not in sympathy with the aims of the group 
(4). In the development of morale the immediate 
goals are often as important as the more remote 
goals (47). 

Group morale is not the sum total of individual 
morales; it has an identity of its own (21). The em- 
phasis should be on goals set for the group as a 
whole and not for individuals as individuals (6). Ex- 
periments with college students have shown that it is 
easier to change ideology or cultural habits by dealing 
with groups than with individuals (110). Bateson and 
Mead (6) further emphasize that morale is a state 
Which exists when an attitude toward a group goal is 
expressed in appropriate action. Each college develops 
its own unique cultural system (55) and therefore will 
respond to and be moved by only those motives that 
are in direct dynamic relationship to its own particular 
cultural system. 

Inescapably, college cultural systems as 4 whole and 
as subsystems are influenced by the controlling phil- 
osophy of administration. Experimental research has 
made clear the tharacteristics of laissez-faire, auto- 
cratic, and democratic organizational control and the 
* kinds of roles and individual and group behavior that 
are consistently associated with each type (60, 62, 63). 
Group morale is inextricably related to leadership (32, 
49), interpersonal relationships, and group structure 
(107). Derived generalizations from studies of youth 
(107) point to the kinds of leadership which cause 
Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with group life and lead 
to low or high morale. Studies show that youth 
groups adjust with evidences of satisfaction to dominat- 
ing adult leadership which is friendly but controls 
most areas of freedom and, therefore, inhibits initiative 
(60). On the other hand, groups of youth given nearly 
“complete freedom” seem to evidence more dissatisfac- 
tion than those under authoritarian domination (62). 
Studies (49, 60, 74) indicate that spontaneity, friend- 
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liness, depth of interpersonal relationships, and a 
minimum of interpersonal irritations result from a 
group situation where youth are given an optimum but 
not maximum freedom. Dependence on an adult 
dominator results in a member-leader type of group 
structure and inhibits the formation of spontaneous 
member-member subgroupings of high interdepen- 
dence (60). Demoralization very often takes place in 
large universities by reason of diminished opportunity 
for close acquaintance between students and instructor 
(10, 28). Although fraternities profess in theory to 
complete brotherhood, a study reveals distinct social 
structuring by subgroups (100). In college groups 
which do not have satisfactory interpersonal relations, 
there are greater frustrations in meeting difficulties 
(34). 

Personnel workers should be interested in experi- 
ments in training democratic leadership and in the 
studies of characteristics which form the personality 
of campus leaders who are able to maintain morale. 
Some experiments in the training of democratic leader- 
ship (7, 64, 114) have shown that marked improvement 
in group atmosphere, attitudes, and techniques and in 
morale was obtained by training and retraining leaders. 
Leaders in training changed as much as from 77 per 
cent to 4 per cent in the frequency of use of authori- 
tarian methods. Studies of campus and noncampus 
leaders by the Rorschach technique show leaders to be 
superior in their perceptual organization score (84). 
When such studies have been further refined, it may 
be possible to identify and train leaders who can 
develop group morale. 

If morale is to be genuinely high, vision and pur- 
pose must be shared and policies must be made by 
representatives of all groups in a college community 
(37, 39, 40). According to Mayo (71) morale is the 
maintenance of cooperative living. This places a 
burden on administrative leadership to use campuses 
as laboratories for developing the social skills so 
needed for cooperative living in the world of today 
(29, 71). Among skills that the administration must 
foster if morale is to be heightened is that of multiple- 
communication (86): presidents and deans must not 
only make themselves understood clearly by students 
and faculty, not only must they encourage students 
and faculty to express their ideas to each other, but 
also administrators must learn to listen to faculty and 
to students (10, 28, 86). 

Each campus must study and deal with the structure 
of its cultural determinants to bring about a high level 
of group morale (6, 8). Time perspective is a factor 
in morale (107). Hopes, expectations, shared pur- 
poses, and goals are what might be termed the future 
dimension in relation to the time perspective. The 
past dimensions—shared traditions, customs, and 
established cultural complexes (22, 23, 31, 55, 81, 96) 
have value in developing morale because they serve 
as unifying forces in student life. Specific traditions 
(23), such as those which have grown up around 
athletics, singing of college songs, rallies, and the like, 
and shared experiences in ceremonies, ritual, and 
symbols are all positive factors in group loyalty (22, 
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23, 55). Pervasive traditions (23), such as an attitude, 
a mood, a disposition (sometimes symbolized in the 
Honor Code), and respect or lack of respect for 
scholastic achievement, exert untold force in the lives 
of students. Pervasive traditions grow out of the 
early culture complex peculiar to each college, modes 
of group living, unwritten constitutions, physical sur- 
roundings, and interpersonal relationships (55). 

It is the recording of the ideologies or attitudes of 
peoples, rather than the study of personality, which 
gives us the so-called content of culture (53). That 
morale is expressed in attitudes has been the main 
thesis of many studies (33, 54). The measurement of 
morale on the campus, particularly during the war, 
has centered largely in the study of attitudes, beliefs, 
and opinions (73, 75). The general findings from this 
research are inconclusive and indicate the need for 
more profound studies. Their chief value for per- 
sonnel workers lies not so much in the findings as in 
the approaches which have been suggested for a better 
understanding of student attitudes. Studies suggest 
that the next steps for attitude research should be 
through diaries, interviews, and biographical data (75) 
and that one must get below the level of opinion and 
identify the value systems which characterize persons 
of high and low morale (73, 90). Causation of atti- 
tudes is an important problem for personnel workers. 
Only a few attempts have been made to analyze causa- 
tion (41, 106). Personnel workers can profit most 
from studies of formation and change of attitudes. A 
most important study of this sort was carried on in 
the Bennington College community (77); it is a model 
of thorough and incisive analysis. Newcomb shows 
in this study that it is the total college role as a com- 
munity which mediates between the formation of social 
attitudes and the total personality Organization. Atti- 
tude changes can be understood only in terms of 
objectively and subjectively determined roles which 
students play in their college community as well as 
their observable personality characteristics (76). Ac- 
cording to Jennings (50), Newcomb’s contribution con- 
sists in disclosing that it is the interpersonal and 
network bonds between persons that are the greatest 
force for altering attitudes. 

Personnel workers should be interested also in 
knowing how cultural problems and intergroup atti- 
tudes and relationships affect morale. In one study 
(55) it was found that Eeographical districts from 
Which students come, ancestral patterns, family culture, 
parental domination, social stratification and cleavages, 
racial discriminations, and fixed ideologies dominate 
many campuses and create conditions of a destructive 
nature leading to bad morale. 

Morale in the total group and in all subgroups of a 
college culture depends upon the Ways in which people 
in the group work together. The following charac- 
teristics have been found to promote high morale: 
high group participation (116), group satisfactions 
(107), group cohesion and unity (35, 57), group incen- 
tives and shared purposes (108), harmony in group 
mores (108), a sense of group ego (51) and group iden- 
tification (93), a group creativity (46), good interper- 
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sonal relationships within groups (49, 107), and good 
intergroup relations (69). 

Morale is inextricably related to mental hygiene 
(56, 88). One writer (56) states that if one were forced 
to furnish a one-word definition of mental hygiene, 
possibly the most adequate would be the word 
“morale.” The vast majority of mental-hygiene diffi- 
culties are not problems of adjustment to the students’ 
Physical environment, although good wholesome living 
facilities are a component of high morale (43, 83). 
The difficulties are for the most part rooted in the stu- 
dent's social environment (56). Failure to achieve 
Success in the college culture, to achieve individual 
prestige, or to have role values according to specific 
abilities is closely associated with individual morale, 
Social hierarchies, group cleavages, and lack of Socially 
constructive attitudes (56). At least a modicum of 
economic security and of stimulating ethico-religious 
ideals is necessary for morale (89). Personal relation- 
ships, however, seem to be the pivot for mental health 
(56) both within the individual and within the group. 
Mental-hygiene programs in industry and in the army, 
as well as in colleges, build morale through adjust- 
ment of new individuals and groups to the new situa- 
tion and early handling of maladjusted individuals (20, 
92). In one recent study (45) the need to join extra- 
curricular activities was shown to be quite secondary 
to the need for catharsis. Catharsis can take place by 
Broups as well as individually. The tenor of psy- 
chological and group atmosphere, whether it is full of 
Suspicion and lack of confidence and trust, or full of 
purposeful activity, is a great force for low or high 
morale (82). 

In summary, from theoretical deductions and from 
Tesearch findings it would seem that high degrees of 
morale will be found in the total group and subgroups 
When they have a “mind-set” characterized by an un- 
Shaken confidence in a pattern of values, common 
Purposes, and goals established by the whole college 
community—administrators, faculty, and students. 
Leadership which ‘is democratic and permits optimum 
but not maximum freedom promotes high morale. 
When leaders are trained and retrained in this type of 
leadership, morale seems to increase. When the char- 
acteristics of good group work, such as group €g0, 
shared purposes, good interpersonal relations, and the 
like, prevail, a high degree of morale will exist. These 
relationships in the college culture must exist not only 
within groups but also between groups. Shared tradi- 
tions, college spirit, ceremonies, and ritual sometimes 
are unifying forces for high morale. When a program 
for the college community follows mental-hygiene prin- 
ciples and emphasizes the development of socially con- 
structive attitudes and satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships and group structures, good morale will be 
promoted. 

Many theories exist as to what constitutes individual 
social development and morale, but there is little 
research as to their relationship to the situation and 
to the cultural setting or as to the process (95) by 
Which they come about. The individual rather than 
the group as an entity has been too exclusively the 
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focus of study. The means of gathering data have 
been superficial in many cases. Some techniques, such 
as case studies and other clinical methods, have proved 
satisfactory for study of the individual (19) but not 
for study of the group (76). Other techniques— 
questionnaires, rating techniques, diagnoses, surveys, 
information polls, and trends studies—have -produced 
quantitative classification (18). Observational methods, 
sociometric techniques, and experimental studies hold 
much more value. The industrial-research studies, as 
carried on by the Division of Research at Harvard 
University, have produced findings which should prove 
fruitful if applied to studies of the college campus (71). 

Research needs in the areas of social development 
and group morale point to the following considera- 
tions: (a) More studies should be made with the stress 
on cultural and situational determinants (42, 59). The 
attitude scale has largely been used in attitude studies. 
Some writers emphasize that attitude studies can be 
made more effectively through diaries, interviewing, 
and biographical data (75). Others emphasize the 
identification of underlying value systems (73) and 
the proper individual motivational context (18). Re- 
search findings have indicated, however, that stability 
and change in cultural standards depend largely on 
happenings in groups as groups (110). More studies, 
like Newcomb’s of attitude formation in a college com- 
munity in terms of group and community determinants 
(77), are needed. This type of study would also 
clarify the position of the individual in the group (19) 
by making it more objective in terms of roles. (b) 
Workshop settings (59) with their evaluative sessions 
are advocated for the study of leadership and for 
developing skill in handling interpersonal and inter- 
group relationships. Leaders on college campuses 
should participate in “Training Laboratories on Group 
Development” of the sort held at Bethel, Maine (13). 
(c) The fields of biology, psychology, psychiatry, 
social psychology, cultural anthropology, and sociology 
should be more ‘thoroughly integrated for application 
to problems on campuses (65, 95). (d) More careful 
records must be kept in studies of group processes 
(5, 65). The tendency has been to think in micro- 
scopic units of description (65). Descriptions in terms 
of units of group structure, group activity, group 
ideology, group climate, and group atmosphere yield 
interpretations which cannot be derived from micro- 
scopic data. The attempts to reduce human behavior 
to small comparable units (17) does not give an under- 
standing of the relation of one person to another (95). 
Sociometric studies of the psychological networks of 
groupings, such as those by Northway (78) and Zeleny 
and others (115) should be more fruitful. The inter- 
mediate processes toward a group goal (6) emphasize 
research in two areas of group morale—those of 
morale transfer and morale resonance (6). Does the 
habit of commitment to a group purpose carry over 
from one situation to another (6, 36)? What kind of 
Socially adaptive attitudes come into play in critical 
situations?  (e) Experimental studies (15, 45) and 
action research, such as the study by Lewin (59), 
Should continue. (f) There is need for social re- 
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searchers to be convinced of the importance of repeat- 
ing experiments by other workers before elevating 
the findings to the level of accepted facts (45). (2) 
There is need for more organized group efforts in 
morale studies. (h) There is much room for research 
as to the ways in which group morale is related to 
social development within the individual. Until more 
is known about this relationship, as well as about the 
ways in which group morale can be developed, colleges 
will not be able to fulfill one of their most important 
purposes, the social development of students—a pur- 
pose which they now avow but are able only for- 
tuitously to accomplish. 

ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 

JANET AGNES KELLEY 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XII. STU- 
DENT ORGANIZATIONS. The variety of activities 
included under the general head of student organiza- 
tions is so great that a complete enumeration is not 
feasible here. Chapin and Mehus (6) group student 
activities under eleven heads: student governing bodies; 
publications; oratory, debate, and dramatics; literary 
societies; musical organizations; departmental clubs; 
religious organizations; athletic and military organiza- 
tions; social and professional fraternities and sororities; 
honorary fraternities; and miscellaneous organizations. 
This list has been used by most authorities as a stand- 
ard classification of activities. The work which Hand 
edited (13) gives the following classification: govern- 
ment; social life; clubs and societies; sororities, fra- 
ternities, and other living groups; and dramatics. 

Organized student activities outside the classroom 
have passed through several stages in their relationship 
to college administration: first, an attitude of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the administrators; second, an 
effort by college authorities to dominate and even to 
Suppress activities; and, third, the present period of 
cooperative association in which both students and 
faculty have come to a realization of the potential 
Values of student activities. 

Although there is an extensive literature in this 
area, little of it may be classified as research. There 
have been three points of emphasis: (a) the value or 
lack of value of different types of student organiza- 
tions; (b) the administrative situations arising from 
student activities; (c) the use of student activities in 
counseling. The two best general discussions of stu- 
dent organizations are those by Hand (13) and Lloyd- 
Jones and Smith (19). 

Several authors bave studied the value of specific 
activities (1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 25, 33, 37, 39), but 
most of the reports in this area consist largely of gen- 
eralizations based upon opinions. There are few, if 
any, objective evaluations of student organizations in 
terms of their objectives. Only a few dependable 
studies of the influence of extracurricular activities on 
scholarship have been made. In general, the findings 
indicate that the scholarship of students participating 
in extracurricular activities is higher than for students 
not participating (9, 17, 21, 22, 37, 39). Knox and 
Davis (17) found that those participating in intellectual 
activities, such as journalism, debate, oratory, and dra- 
matics, had higher scholarship averages than students 
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Who were active in other types of activities. It should 
be noted, however, that the evidence does not indicate 
that higher scholarship is necessarily caused by par- 
ticipation; it may be because students of outstanding 
ability participate or because institutions limit par- 
ticipation to those of proved academic ability. 

Fraternities have been the subject of some studies. 
The National Interfraternity Conference reports an- 
nual studies of all institutions having fraternities. In 
recent years these studies have revealed that the aver- 
age scholarship of the affiliated men is higher than 
that of the unaffiliated men, but the groups had not 
been equated on the basis of ability. The superiority 
of scholarship, however, does not in itself necessarily 
indicate the value of fraternities to institutions of 
higher education. The Dartmouth study (10) contains 
a critical evaluation of fraternity usefulness on that 
campus. Kitson (16) suggests the possibility of fra- 
ternities doing guidance work. 

Some writers believe that participation in extra- 
curricular activities contributes to interest in commu- 
nity activities in life after college. The effectiveness 
of extracurricular activities in the development of 
personality and character has not been adequately 
studied, but some investigators have reported data 
Which seem to support the conclusion that students 
Who participate in activities are more self-sufficient, 
more extroverted, and more socially adaptable than 
the average student (3, 4, 5, 29, 34, 38). A survey of 
alumni by Chapin and Mehus (8) revealed that 63.8 
per cent of those questioned believed that extracur- 
Ticular affairs were of equal or more value than 
classroom work in developing social intelligence. 
‘Thornhill and Landis (35) compared participation in 
student activities and success in later life. Using mem- 
tion in Who's Who in America as a criterion of suc- 
cess, they concluded that students who participate in 
activities of a journalistic, dramatic, and scholastic 
nature are more certain of inclusion than students who 
Were active in athletic and political groups. 

The influence of extracurricular activities upon stu- 
dent health has been given some attention, particularly 
in the case of athletics (31, 32, 37). These studies pro- 
duced sufficient evidence to convince educators that, 
When properly conducted, athletic activities are ben- 
eficial to student health and helpful in developing a 
spirit of healthy competition. 

Administrative problems. A number of investiga- 
tors have given attention to the procedures for con- 
trolling student participation, for advising by faculty 
members, and for integrating student life (7, 11, 14, 
15, 23, 27, 30, 36). Many of them have proposed 
mechanical processes for controlling participation, such 
as “point” systems. As a resulta period of restrictive 
legislation developed, and faculty control under the 
guise of “advisement” became operative in many insti- 
tutions. Also certain types of Organizations were con- 
demned, frequently on insufficient evidence; the out- 
standing example is the movement against Greek- 
letter fraternities and sororities. As administrators 
have taken more interest in student activities, their 
antagonistic attitude has been modified. 
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Studies, such as that of McMahon and Foster 20), 
showing that students believed they should have a 
large part in the administration of student affairs, in- 
dicated the need for a Cooperative approach to the 
problem. Van Wagenen’s work (36) offered 12 con- 
structive suggestions, such as delegating the power of 
directing extracurricular activities to some faculty 
member or committee in the same manner as the 
academic curriculum is directed; establishing methods 
to control student participation; auditing accounts of 
student organizations; capitalizing student interest in 
activities by developing democratic EOverning prin- 
ciples; and utilizing activities for educational purposes. 
A joint faculty-student study of fraternities at Dart- 
mouth (10) is another example which indicates the 
trend. 

Use of student activities in counseling. As educa- 
tors realized that certain student activities may be 
capitalized in achieving the Objectives of higher educa- 
tion, their interest turned to determining how these 
activities can be properly integrated and utilized. As 
yet there is insufficient research to answer the many 
problems satisfactorily, but some Studies have in- 
dicated certain trends. The North Central Association 
study of standards emphasized the importance of acti- 
Vities in counseling and indicated that in the better 
institutions use was made of specific activities in de- 
veloping students. Preston’s study (28) of the per- 
Sonnel procedures in 400 American colleges also deals 
with extracurricular activities from the personnel point 
of View. Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson (26) 
mention ways in which activities can be used to help 
Students, especially stressing the Significance of activi- 
ties with reference to choosing an occupation. On- 
thank (24) discussed a course for student officers of 
Organizations to aid them in counseling other students. 
This report indicates the degree to which extracur- 
ricular activities can be used in assisting students to 
Solve their own problems of administration. 

Needed research. Among the many problems in 
this area that should receive attention, the following 
may be noted: 

1. The value of specific types of activities to stu- 
dents as well as to the institutional program. 

2. The best procedure for utilizing student activities 
in counseling individual students. 

3. Means of Organizing activities so that all students 
Can and do participate. 

4. The scope and influence of the Greek-letter fra- 
ternity and sorority. 

5. The need for and utilization of departmental 
clubs. 

6. The participation of students in phases of ad- 
ministration. 

7. The best methods of administering activities so 
that the interest and participation are beneficial to 
students. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XIV. STU. 
DENT FINANCIAL AID. Development and extent 
of financial aid and need. Organized facilities for the 
financial aid of needy students in American colleges 
and universities have expanded greatly during the last 
forty years. Before the turn of the century informal 
assistance was rendered to the few students whose 
private resources were insufficient to cover the cost 
of their education. But immediately after World War 
I an unprecedented number of boys and girls from 
families of limited means sought entrance to college. 
Unable to pay their entire way themselves, these 
young people turned in ever-growing numbers to the 
colleges for help. 

The colleges, eager to encourage these ambitious 
youth, built up scholarship and loan funds and organ- 
ized employment bureaus to find part-time jobs for 
needy applicants. By the end of the 1920's scholar- 
ships and fellowships available annually throughout 
the country totaled $2,500,000, loans $4,000,000, and 
part-time earnings $32,000,000 (18, 27). One student 
in every four was earning half or more of his expenses. 
In women’s colleges few students were carrying part- 
time jobs, but in men’s colleges 30 per cent were em- 
ployed. In coeducational institutions half the men 
and a quarter of the women were engaged in outside 
work (18). The proportion of self-supporting students 
was higher in land-grant colleges than in privately 
endowed institutions (13). 

The depression changed this picture significantly. It 
reduced the financial resources of families, curtailed 
opportunities for part-time work, lowered income from 
invested scholarship and loan funds, and swelled the 
college population with students who were unable to 
find jobs upon graduation from secondary school 01. 
A survey of 37 Eastern colleges diverse in aims, Size, 
geographical location, and character revealed that, dur- 
ing the four years from 1929 through 1932, the pro- 
portion of needy students rose from 49 to 54 per cent, 
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increasing in the urban colleges from 49 to 57 per 
cent. The greatest increase took place in the group of 
students needing to obtain from 10 to 40 per cent of 
their expenses (26). 

The added emphasis upon the problem of aid during 
these years resulted in new projects for assisting stu- 
dents and in a fresh evaluation of financial aid as a 
function of higher education in America. Efforts were 
made to secure larger scholarship funds; some states 
founded state scholarships (28), and privately endowed 
colleges endeavored to find new benefactors. Loan 
funds were increased (44). Cooperative housing and 
dining programs and cooperative buying associations 
were organized to help meet college expenses (20). 

To offset the reduction in job opportunities in the 
community, some of the larger universities established 
employment programs within their walls, creating new 
jobs and filling them with carefully selected students 
(10, 33). Other institutions turned over to students 
some of the tasks previously performed by their own 
employees. Some colleges manufactured and sold 
articles which students could make with little equip- 
ment. Agencies were set up through which students 
could purchase common commodities and thereby 
enable other students to realize a small profit (20). 

An outstanding development of the depression 
period was the inception, in 1934, of a part-time work 
program financed by the federal government. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and later 
the National Youth Administration made annual grants 
ranging between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 to col- 
leges and universities, to be dispensed as wages to 
students for doing practical and socially useful jobs 
in the institution or in the community. 

By stipulating that no regular employee should be 
displaced, these grants permitted colleges to create a 
large new field of part-time opportunities. Wages aver- 
aging $15 a month were paid to approximately 120,- 
000 students annually. The largest number of students 
Was served in 1936-37 when 146,115 students received 
the benefits from NYA work. The NYA, with its 
Slogan of “Education for all who deserve it,” was offi- 
cially terminated in July 1942. 

The depression made the requesting of financial aid 
respectable and many students, who otherwise could 
have financed their own education, sought aid. Dur- 
ing the period when student enrollments were sharply 
reduced, colleges were actually competing with one 
another for students. As a result, educational bar- 
gains were often sought by students (2). In 1934 a 
survey of Eastern colleges showed that of every 100 
students seeking aid, 50 were being cared for ade- 
quately, 25 were being aided partially, and the re- 
mainder were receiving no aid at all (26, 30). 

Some students must obtain adequate aid in order to 
remain in school (19). Each year between 5 and 10 
per cent of the undergraduate body, including many 
students who were granted aid but who were unable to 
raise enough money themselves to balance their bud- 
gets (25), were forced to withdraw from college for 


reasons in which financial need was a direct or con- 
tributing factor. 
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During the years following the depression, employ- 
ment on a part-time basis was more easily secured, 
parents were more often able tc offer assistance, and 
the general attitude was one of optimism. However, 
the time was imminent when the United States would 
join the other major powers in war. Almost over 
night, after December 7, 1941 the campus changed. 
Men left, women students were sought to fill their 
jobs, employment increased, part-time workers in war 
plants were needed, and the split-shift came into being. 
Girls were trained as welders, truck drivers, and drill- 
press operators. Wages increased. Employment direc- 
tors begged for workers instead of the past situation 
in which directors begged for jobs. Loans were not 
used by students since no one needed them. Scholar- 
Ships were continued but not emphasized. The total 
campus enrollments dropped to a frightening low. Not 
only were men leaving for service but women students 
as well sought war service or defense-plant jobs. 

At the close of the war the federal government set 
up a program for veterans, honorably discharged, 
which encouraged a widespread return of young men 
to colleges and universities. The program provided 
for financial aid. See VETERANS EDUCATION. 

Factors in the selection of students for aid. Smith 
has pointed out that the bases for selection are at pres- 
ent largely arbitrary and opportunistic and are seldom 
the outgrowth of research (35). The increase in the 
number of needy students has tended, however, to 
make selection more rigorous and has caused many col- 
leges to clarify their standards. 

Three main factors usually govern the choice of an 
individual for aid: (a) intellectual ability, (b) per- 
Sonal qualifications, involving personality, character, 
leadership, and promise of future usefulness to society; 
(c) financial need. In addition, the restrictions occa- 
sionally placed upon funds by donors sometimes re- 
quire the consideration of other factors, such as age, 
family name, field of study, fraternal or religious 
affiliation, occupation of parent, place of birth, schools 
attended, racial descent, or place of residence. These 
factors may outweigh the factors normally used in 
selection (5). 

In granting different types of aid, the relative weight 
given each of the three main factors usually is deter- 
mined by the institution in the light of its financial re- 
Sources and its educational program. Hence, there 
are wide differences in requirements: to be eligible for 
a scholarship in one college an applicant may have to 
stand in the top quarter of his class while at another 
college he may need to rank only in the upper balf. 
In general, institutions are establishing levels of schol- 
astic aptitude required for each type of aid; applicants 
Who meet the standards constitute the eligibility list 
and, when more applicants than can be helped are 
eligible, the final selection is often made on the basis 
of relative intellectual ability. 

Intellectual ability is usually measured by marks, 
with occasional allowance for known factors which 
might have affected scholastic performance. Students 
in college or graduate school are judged by the marks 
they receive in their courses and by the quality of their 
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extra-course work. Incoming freshmen are usually 
judged on the dual basis of their secondary-school 
marks and their standing on entrance examinations 
when they are required. Many colleges use a special 
scholarship examination developed in 1937 by the 
Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on Education, and 
the College Entrance Examination Board (36.) 

Evaluation of personal qualifications is of necessity 
highly subjective and is customarily based on state- 
ments from secondary-school principals and teachers, 
members of the college or university faculty, super- 
visors of extracurricular activities, and others who 
know the applicant. General letters of recommenda- 
tion are being replaced by carefully worked out forms, 
requiring answers to definite questions supplemented 
by specific examples concerning emotional stability, 
creative thinking, effective energy, and leadership. 
Whenever possible, interviews with applicants are held 
by members of the administrative staff or faculty or 
by an alumnus in whose judgment the institution has 
confidence. 

Since financial need is a factor common to most 
applicants, it has become increasingly necessary to 
draw finer and finer distinctions in judging the relative 
need of each applicant. Most institutions now re- 
quire each applicant to submit an itemized budget and 
a list of potential resources from which his need can 
be calculated. In addition, parents are often re- 
quested to supply a financial statement showing their 
income, principal assets and liabilities, and the amount 
they plan to give the student toward his expenses. 
Since estimates of allowances vary, it is often difficult 
to judge whether the family is bearing its fair share 
of the cost of college. There is need for data which 
will enable college authorities to reach a more intelli- 
gent judgment on this point. Some steps in this direc- 
tion have been taken at certain institutions, but the 
results to date have been based upon too small a sam- 
pling to provide a safe guide for all situations. 

Types of aid. The main types of financial aid for 
students are fellowships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
loans, and various forms of part-time employment. In 
addition, prizes are often available, but, since these 
seldom take financial need into account, they are not 
considered here as aids. 

Funds for direct grants have largely been derived 
from gifts to the institution by wealthy persons who 
wished to establish memorials. Although in the past 
many of these bequests carried restrictions, colleges 
now are tending to refuse such gifts since they have 
found it difficult to carry out the terms. Because of 
the decrease in the number of new private gifts dur- 
ing the depression, an increasing number of colleges 
and universities are appropriating funds from their 
Own budgets for grants or to finance employment pro- 
grams (20). Foundations, commercial, religious, and 
Philanthropic organizations, and alumni groups as well 
as the federal government have also established funds 
for needy students which are awarded directly or 
through institutional channels. J 

Because the policies for administering aid and the 
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terminology in use vary so widely, it is difficult to for- 
mulate definitive descriptions of the types of aid avail- 
able which will have universal applicability. For 
example, the term “scholarship” generally refers to an 
award made primarily in recognition of scholastic 
achievement. Yet many institutions use it to describe 
“work scholarships" or “loan scholarships" where the 
primary factor in selection is seldom scholastic. It 
has even been employed in the form “magazine 
scholarship” to describe the commissions paid a student 
for selling magazine subscriptions (37). 

The following descriptions are based upon current 
practices in a significant number of institutions, but of 
necessity they are generalized rather than specific 
statements. 

Fellowships are usually outright grants, customarily 
carrying a high stipend, awarded for graduate or post- 
graduate study either at the institution making the 
grant or at some other institution at home or abroad. 
Selection is largely based on intellectual distinction 
and personal qualifications, but increasing weight is 
being given to financial need when other factors are 
equal. Awards may be made for a year or for a 
longer period. In addition to fellowships offered by 
colleges and universities, educational, philanthropic, 
and even commercial organizations have also estab- 
lished grants (12, 14, 44). 

Scholarships are generally outright grants awarded 
on the undergraduate, graduate, or professional-school 
level. Attainment of a definite scholastic standard is 
usually required, but, since applicants eligible on this 
basis invariably exceed the number who can be helped, 
relative financial need and personal qualifications are 
given consideration in the choice of successful candi- 
dates and in the determination of the size of the 
stipend. Alumni groups, in choosing recipients for 
their scholarships, often give greater weight to per- 
sonal qualifications than to scholastic promise. Al- 
though awards are usually made for one year only, 
there is a growing tendency to assure recipients of the 
continuation of their grants if they requalify. Stipends 
are adjusted to need and seldom exceed tuition (11, 
21, 28, 44). A few colleges and universities have 
established scholarships which are awarded to the out- 
standing students of the country with stipends ranging 
from a nominal prize award to an amount covering, 
When necessary, all educational expenses (7). Scholar- 
ship funds available for graduate study are less 
numerous than those available to undergraduates 
(27). 

There are three types of grants-in-aid: 

1. An outright grant for the accomplishment of 
some specific project or purpose, usually made at the 
graduate level. Since the ability of the recipient to 
complete the project is the determining factor, little 
attention is paid to financial need. 

2. An outright grant, usually for a small amount, 
to meet an immediate financial emergency. Acute 
need is the ruling consideration, but often certain 
standards of scholastic achievement must be met. 
Many colleges have small funds of this type for use at 
the discretion of the dean or personnel officer. 
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3. An outright grant, often for a relatively large 
amount, common to undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional schools, awarded to a student with a claim 
to a restricted fund. In many cases the terms of the 
fund require the award regardless of financial need 
or other selective criteria. Sometimes awards to stu- 
dents with special claims to restricted scholarship funds 
are made as grants-in-aid when the applicant fails to 
meet the requirements for a scholarship. This type 
Of aid is also frequently used for the financial assistance 
of athletes or of other special groups. 

Loans are advances with contractual obligations for 
repayment at a specified date with or without interest. 
Some institutions grant loans in small amounts to meet 
an emergency or to supplement the resources of stu- 
dents who may be receiving other forms of aid. These 
loans usually are due within a year and frequently 
carry interest. Other institutions lend substantial 
amounts on a long-term basis. These usually bear no 
interest until the borrower has graduated and are not 
repayable until he has had a chance to establish him- 
self in some vocation. Occasionally both types of 
loans are made available to students. Ordinarily loans 
are not made to freshmen. 

The majority of loan funds are restricted to the use 
of income, but the revolving-fund plan, permitting 
the use of both principal and income, is coming into 
favor since more students can thereby be aided. Notes 
signed by the student and sometimes by an endorser 
constitute security, and, although colleges have often 
been very lenient in enforcing terms, losses apparently 
do not exceed two or three per cent. 

Most administrative officers believe that no delin- 
quency in repayment should be permitted to go un- 
noticed since this, too, is a learning situation for the 
student. “No account should be considered hopeless 
unless the account of the individual cannot be paid due 
to death, disability, or bankruptcy. Either on a moral 
Or legal ground, attempts should be made to effect the 
collection of loan accounts, and those owing loans 
should be approached at least once each year” (16: 
75). 

Small loans for emergencies are usually granted with 
little regard to scholastic achievement, but definite 
standards of eligibility are often required of recipients 
of large loans. Financial need, future ability and 
willingness to repay, enterprise, health, integrity, and 
reliability are the controlling factors in the award of 
loans. 

The Harmon Foundation, which has had wide 
experience in this field, believes that the successful ad- 
ministration of loans depends upon a careful selection 
Of risks, an appropriate interest rate from the date of 
the loan, an installment form of repayment beginning 
at a reasonable time after graduation, a strict and regu- 
lar follow-up, protection against loss through a mutual 
group guarantee, and the granting of a credit recom- 
mendation when the loan is paid in full (39). 

Students generally seek part-time work during the 
term and full-time work during the summer vacation. 
Although the majority of summer opportunities lie 
outside the institution, term-time openings are to be 
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found both in the community and in the institution it- 
self. The geographical location of the institution often 
determines the amount of part-time work available out- 
side its walls, and in this respect urban colleges have a 
distinct advantage over country colleges. 

The types of work done by students are numerous 
and highly diverse in character. In the summer the 
best opportunities are in summer hotels, camps, play- 
grounds, and as companions or tutors in private fam- 
ilies. During the term board-and-room jobs, which 
satisfy two important items of expense, are often avail- 
able either in the institution or in the community, and 
cooperative housing and dining plans also enable stu- 
dents to reduce living expenses to a minimum. Jobs 
paying cash are sometimes more difficult to obtain, 
but in most institutions there are many opportunities 
to earn money through chore work, manual labor, sell- 
ing, typing, tutoring, translating, and the like. Rates 
of pay depend upon the amount of skill required but 
Vary from one locality to another. Most colleges have 
now set minimum standard rates for different kinds of 
Work. Students are selected almost entirely on the 
basis of financial need and upon their qualification for 
the particular job available. Freshmen who are handi- 
capped by lack of experience and knowledge of their 
new environment earn less on the average than other 
students (8). 

Because jobs in the community fluctuate from year 
to year and can seldom be promised in advance, many 
institutions have developed their own employment 
programs, often financing them from college funds. 
The institution gains much from such an arrangement, 
Since many of the projects undertaken could not be 
financed under the normal operating budget. Assign- 
ments are customarily made in advance of the open- 
ing of the academic year, thus assuring the recipient 
of a steady income and a definite amount of aid provid- 
ing he is capable of doing the work assigned. Financial 
need is the controlling factor in appointment but, be- 
cause such jobs are more generally desirable than work 
in the community, selection is usually more rigid with 
Varying degrees of weight being given to each appli- 
cant’s intellectual ability and personal qualifications 
(1, 10, 26, 33). 

The basic philosophy upon which student employ- 
ment is based has gradually changed over the years. 
“The Student Employment Office is usually thought 
Of as a place where work opportunities are provided 
S0 that needy students may remain in college. If the 
office is to give the most effective service, however, it 
should have broader functions: it should not only help 
students make money, but should also assist in their 
Occupational and personal development. If this con- 
cept is accepted, additional functions of the student- 
employment office might be stated as follows: (a) to 
Place students in jobs that will contribute to their pro- 
fessional and personal growth; (b) to provide work 
experiences that will aid them in making a vocational 
choice; (c) through counseling, to help students be- 
come aware of the potential values of employment. 
Emphasis should be placed on professional, social, 
and emotional growth, development of good work 
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habits, solving financial problems, and the use of the 
job as a trial work experience” (17: 129). 

Administrative procedures for the award of financial 
aid. Administrative practices differ widely among 
institutions, but centralized administration is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. In general, each unit of 
the institution awards aid to the students under its 
jurisdiction: in universities the graduate school assigns 
its own scholarships, grants-in-aid, and loans, while the 
colleges make similar awards to their undergraduates. 
Within each unit itself the allocation of aid is further 
decentralized. As Lloyd-Jones has pointed out in de- 
scribing a typical institution: “There is an adminis- 
trative office handling loans, one handling fellowships 
and scholarships, and another handling placement in 
part-time positions” (23). 

The recommendations of these separate offices are 
usually approved by a committee. When the student 
body is small, the dean may initiate all recommenda- 
tions and submit them to a scholarship or loan com- 
mittee. In larger institutions scholarships, grants-in- 
aid, and sometimes loans are awarded by a scholarship 
committee consisting of the dean, various administra- 
tive assistants, and members of the faculty. When the 
same committee is charged with the responsibility for 
awarding loans the comptroller or bursar may also 
serve as a member, but in a few cases a separate com- 
mittee headed by the financial officer makes student 
loans. Fellowships are customarily assigned by a 
graduate-school committee which often includes the 
president or one or more of the trustees. Some fel- 
lowships and grants-in-aid for research, such as in- 
dustrial-research fellowships, grants from foundations, 
and social-science-research fellowships, are usually 
awarded to advanced research workers by the organi- 
zation providing or administering the funds. 

Student employment in smaller institutions may be 
handled by the dean, by an officer of the alumni 
association, or by a representative of a religious or 
Social-service organization connected with the institu- 
tion. 

Under a highly decentralized system an integrated 
Program of student aid cannot exist because each office 
Operates more or less independently. To remedy this 
Situation, some institutions have centralized all finan- 
cial aid in one office under a director trained in per- 
Sonnel techniques. He may be the secretary of a 
faculty student-aid committee or may serve as a mem- 
ber of the various subcommittees awarding different 
types of aid, or he may direct the entire personnel pro- 
Bram of the college. The central office interviews, in- 
Vestigates, and collects all data about applicants for 
different types of aid, and its director then makes rec- 
ommendations to a committee which has the right to 
Teject or accept applicants. Such a program enables 
the personnel office to recommend the type of aid 
best suited to the individual and to coordinate the en- 
tire program of student aid with admission and place- 
ment policies. Furthermore, a central office is able 
to study the institution’s resources for aiding students 
and to establish clearly defined policies of administra- 
tion. Through correspondence with incoming students 


and through consultation with the admissions office 
many needy students who wish to enter college for 
reasons of secondary importance may be diverted into 
other channels. Much duplication of effort can be 
avoided and a more equitable distribution of aid 
effected under centralized control than under the pres- 
ent decentralized procedures. Especially is.centralized 
control required in the postwar period when need is 
great. A large Eastern university recently recom- 
mended the appointment of an all-university student- 
aid coordinator whose function is not only to central- 
ize all student aid but to allocate funds to depart- 
ments similar to the methods utilized by NYA (41). 

Effects of self-support on the student. The results 
of the majority of studies which have attempted to 
measure and evaluate the effects of self-support upon 
the individual student may be summarized as follows: 

1. On the whole, recipients of financial aid (in- 
cluding those who engage in part-time work) attain 
higher scholastic standing and receive a smaller pro- 
portion of failures and a larger proportion of aca- 
demic honors than their classmates (3, 8, 22, 32, 40). 

2. A reasonable number of hours (approximately 20 
per week) devoted to part-time work produces little 
effect upon marks and health but tends to curtail 
social activities, particularlv in the freshman and 
sophomore years (9, 40). 

Some investigators, however, have reached some- 
what different conclusions: Thorpe discovered no re- 
lationship between the amount of manual work carried 
and classroom achievement as measured by school 
marks (38), and Umstattd found that working students 
were admitted to the college hospital more frequently 
than nonworking students (40). Baker found that men- 
tal efficiency is a more important factor than work 
load in influencing marks (4). 

‘There are obviously other factors which must be 
considered before the above conclusions can be ac- 
cepted at their face value.. Williamson in his study of 
NYA workers points out that the selective systems in 
operation at most colleges result in the appointment to 
scholarships and jobs of students with higher scholastic 
aptitude and achievement and that, therefore, such a 
selected group might be expected to obtain higher 
marks than the remainder of the student body (43). 
Umstattd’s study showed that the median age for stu- 
dents earning a large proportion of their expenses was 
higher than that of nonearners (40), and it is evident 
that this greater maturity may play some part in the 
superior scholastic performance of the working group. 

The factor of motivation must also be considered in 
interpreting the general findings. Investigators gen- 
erally agree that self-supporting students learn to bud- 
get their time more effectively (9). The intense com- 
petition for aid often creates a motivating force which 
spurs the needy student to higher achievement, par- 
ticularly where scholastic attainment is given heavy 
weight in the award of aid. Crawford has clearly 
demonstrated that this is true at Yale (9). But Miller, 
in a study of students entering Pennsylvania colleges 
in 1928, concluded that no effective influence on scho- 
lastic achievement was exerted by financial need or by 
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the size of the scholarship granted (24), and William- 
Son reached a similar conclusion in his survey of NYA 
Workers at Minnesota (43). The wide differences in 
weight given to marks in the award of aid in various 
colleges may partially explain the apparently opposite 
conclusions reached by these investigators. 

Thus studies in this field are somewhat inconclusive. 
Although the self-supporting group appears on the 
whole to be superior scholastically, this generalization 
must be qualified in many ways before it can be ac- 
cepted at its face value. Jf it were possible to deter- 
mine whether the accomplishment of aid recipients 
would have been even greater if they had not been 
forced to compete for scholarships and jobs or to 
engage in outside work, a more certain conclusion 
concerning the effects of self-support could be reached. 

Regardless of varying opinions concerning the re- 
lationship between intellectual attainment and work- 
ing hours, students seem to receive values from em- 
ployment which have little relationship to financial 
need. Values received in professional, personal, social, 
and emotional growth are difficult to measure but if 
One is to believe the personal testimony of numerous 
students these intangible values are obtained. “The 
optimistic note expressed by many students points out 
that they accept the necessity for working their way 
as a challenge, and feel that by successfully meeting 
the situation, the experience gained is a valuable by- 
product of a higher education” (42: 57). 

Financial aid and educational policy. The philosophy 
Of student aid has not been sufficiently studied or ac- 
knowledged in the past. The rapid increase in the 
needy-student population has tended to make selection 
more rigorous and has caused institutions to consider 
aid in the light of their educational aims and of their 
responsibility to society. As a result three schools of 
thought have developed. 

The first believes that only those who through pri- 
Vate resources or loans can themselves finance their 
education beyond the secondary-school level should 
be encouraged to study in colleges and universities. 
Some members of this group advocate the granting of 
loans rather than gift subsidies to all students, for they 
believe that higher education is not the inherent right 
of persons of adequate intelligence but a valuable 
privilege which should be paid for by the individual 
and not by society (23). 

‘The second takes the opposite view. Its adherents 
claim that higher education must be made available to 
all who seek it and that those who need help should be 
financed through a nation-wide system of scholarships 
and loans maintained at public expense and adminis- 
tered by the state (6, 29). 

The third school, whose members are clearly in the 
majority at present, suggests a middle course. Its pro- 
ponents maintain that higher education must be made 
available to all who can profit by it and that systems 
of financial aid are not only necessary but essential in 
a democratic society (7). Accepting the framework of 
higher education as it stands, they are attempting to 
translate their philosophy into action through a more 
intelligent utilization of the aids already available. 
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They emphasize selecting those who can most benefs 
from higher education and who in turn give promise 
of making a future contribution to society (11). 

Those who belong to this school believe that cen- 
tralized systems should be established through which 
scholarships, loans, and employment can be so as- 
signed as to serve the best interests of the student and 
the institution. They favor outright grants or loans 
rather than part-time employment as a primary means 
of solving financial problems. Some believe that sub- 
stantial loans should be granted to relieve the student 
of an excessive burden of employment; others feel 
that it is unwise to lend large amounts since the stu- 
dent who is heavily in debt often starts life under a 
severe handicap (7). Recognizing that some part-time 
employment will often be necessary, they favor re- 
striction on the number of hours to be devoted to self- 
support and on the type of work to be undertaken. 

There is less unanimity concerning the criteria to be 
applied and methods to be followed in awarding the 
Various types of aid. Some would make outright 
grants to superior students, loans to good students, and 
assign part-time jobs to average students; others feel 
that the type of aid awarded should not be determined 
by arbitrary standards of scholastic achievement. One 
faction believes that all available aid should be spread 
over the whole group of needy students; another holds 
that it should be concentrated in amounts large enough 
to solve completely the financial problems of the most 
promising applicants. 

Conant, who is prominently identified with the lat- 
ter group, believes that outstanding students should be 
freed from the necessity of borrowing or engaging in 
part-time work. “The future officers of the Army and 
Navy,” he states, “are not expected to pay their way 
through West Point or Annapolis by doing chores. 
Why should we treat the future leaders of our non- 
military adventures with less consideration” (7). By 
means of highly competitive scholarships with stipends 
adjusted on a sliding scale to meet the needs of 
the applicant but sufficient to cover all essential edu- 
cational expenses if necessary, he believes that many 
brilliant students from the lower-income brackets who 
could not afford to go even to publicly supported uni- 
versities will be enabled to attend college without 
financial worry. Without such financial aid, he points 
out, a young man’s higher education would consist 
only of high-school work. He would be lost to pro- 
fessional leadership of the country, to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and to its application to the needs 
of society. Potential gifts to civilization are yearly 
squandered by the cutting off of further education, 
Conant believes. 

Concluding statement. Standards for the award of 
aid which should result in a more just distribution are 
slowly being set up. The unsystematic assignment of 
part-time work is yielding to controlled procedures, 
and uncertain employment opportunities in the com- 
munity are giving way to or being supplemented by 
supervised work programs within the institutions. 

Centralized procedures for awarding aid are being 
adopted with the result that all aid available is being 
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more intelligently utilized in dealing with the problems 
presented by the various applicants. Such centralized 
procedures are particularly necessary if it is true that 
present programs are inadequate (15). 

There is still the tremendous problem of providing 
financial assistance for the development of leadership 
and citizenship in the postwar world. The fact that 
most institutions of higher education realize today that 
they can discharge in full their debt to society only by 
providing educational opportunities for all youths of 
superior ability, whether rich or poor, implies that the 
problem of financial aid to students will receive an in- 
creasing amount of attention and be the subject of in- 
tense study in the years to come. 

FOUNTA GREENE POLLARD 
RUSSELL T. SHARPE, 1941 Edition 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XV. HOUS- 
ING AND FOOD SERVICE. The housing and feed- 
ing of students constitute one of the oldest forms of 
student personnel work in American colleges, dating 
back to the opening of Harvard College in 1638. In 
the past these services have been regarded primarily 
as conveniences, but they have always been provided 
on the assumption that they contribute in some way to 
the welfare and development of students. It is only 
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within the present century that there has been any 
widespread recognition of their importance as educa- 
tional agencies worthy of serious study, and it was not 
until after 1920 that any formal effort was made on 
a national scale to study and evaluate the housing of 
students in terms of its possible contribution to the 
educational program. The unprecedented rush of stu- 
dents into colleges at the close of World War II has 
tended to break down in many respects the standards 
that had been carefully erected on the basis of experi- 
ence and research during the twenty years preceding. 
But while it is true that congested campuses have nulli- 
fied in many ways the available knowledge regarding 
proper housing, they have also stimulated interest in 
further research and in the revision of standards. 

To understand the various methods of research in 
this field, it will be helpful to consider certain factors 
in the history and the recent developments in the hous- 
ing and feeding of college students. First among these 
was the admission of women to college, beginning at 
Oberlin in 1833. From this date the attention of edu- 
cators was increasingly focused upon the provision of 
healthful and socially desirable living accommodations 
for students. A second factor was the provision by stu- 
dents themselves of living quarters in the form of club 
and fraternity houses because of the inadequacies of 
college dormitories or the total lack of such facilities. 
The high value set upon the social education received 
in these cooperative enterprises has undoubtedly been 
Instrumental in leading the colleges to think of their 
educational obligations in terms broader than class- 
room instruction and to provide official supervision 
over living quarters of students, with emphasis, espe- 
cially for girls, upon the social aspects of student life. 
A third important development was the rapid advance 
in knowledge in all fields of health, particularly that 
of nutrition, and the growing belief that colleges 
should demonstrate in their physical plant and man- 
agement the standards taught in their classrooms. As 
a result, colleges have been encouraged to study health 
conditions on their campuses and to improve them. A 
fourth influence has been exerted by the pressure of 
great numbers of students who have been crowding 
into American colleges—especially since 1945—stu- 
dents of widely varying background and experience 
and with correspondingly varied needs and ambitions. 
These conditions have driven administrators to seek 
all possible means for a better understanding of their 
tasks and for improved methods of operation. 

Specific problems in this area are represented by 
such questions as the following: Is there a best type of 
living accommodations for college students? If various 
types are desirable, what are these types, and under 
What conditions do they function best? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of large housing and 
food units in comparison with small ones, also of in- 
Vitational clubs and fraternities in comparison with 
college-operated residence units? How can student 
life in a residence hall be directed to promote democ- 
Tracy and good citizenship qualities? To what extent 
and in what ways should students participate in the 
government of their residences? How can the health 
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and welfare of resident students be safeguarded while 
they are at the same time being encouraged to develop 
into self-reliant adults? What are the relative ad- 
vantages of supervision of student living quarters by 
teaching-faculty members as compared with full-time 
personnel officers? To what extent and how may stu- 
dents be utilized in house administration? To what 
extent should colleges attempt to provide for and super- 
vise married students? How should business manage- 
ment of house and food units be related to the educa- 
tional and social program? What personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications are desirable in those who ad- 
minister housing and food units? What standards 
should be observed in planning and directing such 
units? To what extent should the cost of providing 
and maintaining residence facilities be borne by stu- 
dents? 

Both organizations and individuals have been at 
work upon these and related problems by means of 
personal study and investigation, questionnaire surveys, 
and experimentation. The survey method has been 
used most generally, and it provides guidance in the 
formulation of policies by its indication of prevalent 
usage or opinion. Formal and controlled experimenta- 
tion has been used to a smaller extent, principally be- 
cause conditions in this field are so fluid that they do 
not lend themselves readily to this type of research. 

Surveys of practice. The American Association of 
University Women was the first organization to attempt 
to study student-housing practices in a general way (1). 
In 1921 its Housing Committee undertook by means 
Of a questionnaire to “aid in establishing for women 
students a standard of housing that shall have a defi- 
nite educational value during the formative college 
years.” Replies were received from 84 institutions in 
30 states, and these answers as to practices, with com- 
ments by the various deans, were summarized in the 
committee report. The committee formulated general 
recommendations relative to standards and desirable 
procedures in women’s housing and food units. 

In connection with investigations of the survey type 
there have been numerous attempts to estimate the suc- 
cess of the housing programs. The survey of the 69 
land-grant colleges and universities, undertaken in 
1927, was perhaps the earliest comprehensive investiga- 
tion and included student-living conditions in its scope 
(12). This report summarized practices and unsatis- 
factory conditions. Approval or disapproval was 
based primarily upon general ideas of suitable housing 
and to a less degree upon specific standards arrived at 
through research. For example, it was found that less 
than 15 per cent of the 136,000 students enrolled were 
in residence halls, that the financial management and 
accounting in connection with both dormitories and 
dining rooms varied greatly in efficiency from one 
institution to another, and that plans of administra- 
tion also varied markedly. While some form of 
food service was provided in all but one institution for 
at least some of the students, the standards maintained 
ranged all the way from excellent to very lax. In 
conclusion it was observed that “the best instruction 
in the world, the best student-health service, and the 
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best physical-education departments are nullified by 
such inadequate provision of real living as many land- 
grant institutions make for their students” (12: If: 434). 

In 1932 Hayes published a survey of the administra- 
tion of women’s residence halls in 125 colleges and 
universities On the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities (9). Approximately 38 per cent 
of the 100,000 women students enrolled in these 125 
institutions were accommodated in residence halls. No 
prevalent tendencies either as to size of hall or arrange- 
ment of space were discovered, although double rooms 
were found in a majority of halls. The supervision of 
student life in residence halls was the responsibility of 
deans of women in 90 per cent of all halls. The 
charges for room and board ranged from $197 to $950 
for the academic year, with the average rate between 
$300 and $400. A check on charges in the same insti- 
tutions for the year 1946-47 showed the average to 
have risen to between $400 and $500. 

An indication of the range of interest and desire for 
information on the part of housing administrators is 
found in the following list of informal surveys, all 
made in 1946 and 1947 and, with one exception, un- 
published: 

Regulations Governing Resident Women in 42 Col- 
leges (by Dean Evelyn Young, University of Idaho 
at Pocatello). 

A Study of Closing Hours for Women in 59 Coedu- 
cational Institutions (by Catherine Evans and Mar- 
garet Wilson, Indiana University. This was reported 
in the Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women for March, 1947). 

The Resident Assistant (a report on the use of 
graduate women students in 30 colleges and univer- 
sities by the staff of the Dean of Women at Stanford 
University). 

Women Head Residents in 86 Colleges and Univer- 
sities (duties, status, training, salaries, etc. by the 
Women’s Personnel Staff, Howard University). 

Management in 200 Residence Halls for College 
Women (a brief summary by Anna Marie Driscoll, 
University of Utah). 

Room and Board Charges for Women in 116 Col- 
leges and Universities (a follow-up survey of the sur- 
vey made in 1932, mentioned above, by Hayes, with 
assistance of Jean Baer). 

Such inquiries as these, made as a rule by individuals 
and groups having need of the information for use in 
their professional work, do not conform to the re- 
quirements of formal research, but they do contribute 
much of value in the way of background information 
and indicate areas in which more detailed studies are 
needed. 

Formulation of standards and desirable procedures. 
In 1928 the Institution Economics Section of the 
American Home Economics Association formulated 
minimum construction standards for college residence 
halls and minimum essentials for furnishings, fixtures, 
and equipment for such buildings (3). These stand- 
ards were based upon a questionnaire survey and 
Upon previous studies and were prepared by experi- 
enced workers in the field. They were circulated in 
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mimeographed form and were very influential in 
crystallizing thought about such essentials. A later 
bulletin by Bryan and Handy (5) brought up to date 
the available information on furnishings and equip- 
ment. In 1934 Augustine (4) published an extensive 
analysis of management activities in women's residence 
halls with special emphasis upon food service. The 
practices in 119 colleges in 30 states were surveyed, 
and the pertinent studies and experiments in the fields 
of institution management and food service up to 1934 
were reviewed. The staff members required to oper- 
ate house and food units of various sizes, conditions 
of their employment, labor hours, and prevailing costs 
of service are discussed in this book. 

Since the efforts of personnel officers in college 
dormitories are often seriously hampered by the fea- 
tures of the buildings in which they labor, a series of 
standards and desirable procedures in the planning of 
student residence halls were formulated and published 
in 1932 by Hayes (10). In this volume statements by 
leading educators as to the educational obligations 
and possibilities of residence halls were quoted, and 
practices calculated to realize these potentialities, in- 
sofar as buildings may contribute, were proposed. It 
was assumed that residential units should provide for 
the personal safety and physical welfare of their occu- 
pants and that they should offer favorable conditions 
for studying and for social life. The literature of 
architecture, household and institutional economics, 
illumination, safety engineering, heating, and ventilat- 
ing was searched for standards that would be appli- 
cable to college dormitories. 

Historical studies. Thus far there have been rela- 
tively few studies of housing in American colleges 
from the historical standpoint. There are numerous 
references to housing in the historical accounts of 
various institutions. These are usually subordinate, 
however, to discussions of other subjects and are scat- 
tered through the volumes rather to contribute an in- 
teresting background than because of their intrinsic 
importance. In 1934 Cowley published a brief sketch 
of the history of residential life in universities from 
medieval days to the present (6). Stewart (15) also 
devotes a chapter to the historical development of 
residential life in colleges. Holmes (11) presents his- 
torical material of much interest, particularly in con- 
nection with Oberlin College. 

Technical studies. Although antedated by service 
studies of the relationship between living conditions 
and academic success, the study by Grote (8) in 1932 
may be regarded as the first significant one in this 
area. Her investigation included the records of 994 
women students at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College during the years 1926-1929 living in seven 
types of residence, including homes. The factors 
analyzed were intelligence quotients, high-school rec- 
ords, estimated hours of study per week, scholastic 
records, health scores, amount of absence due to ill- 
ness, and participation in extracurricular activities. 
These records were supplemented by questionnaires, 
interviews, and observations. The conclusions reached 
in this study were that students who lived in their own 
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homes were first in academic achievement and those in 
residence halls second, but that in both health promo- 
tion and social activity women in residence halls ex- 
ceeded all other groups. The modes of living which 
yielded least in the way of achievement were light 
housekeeping and working for room and board. 

A number of studies similar to that of Grote have 
been made from time to time, in the hope of determin- 
ing the effect of living conditions upon a student’s suc- 
cess in college. The most comprehensive and ambi- 
tious one is by Walker (16), who examined the rec- 
oOrds of 3345 students who entered the University of 
Chicago from 1926 to 1931. “Success” was inter- 
preted to include not only scholastic marks attained 
but also length of attendance, amount of work com- 
pleted, scholastic honors, and participation in student 
activities. All available information about each stu- 
dent Was analyzed, including average marks in high 
school, results of psychological examinations, per- 
sonality ratings, education of parents, and occupation 
of father. Analysis of the data showed that life in 
University residence halls had the highest correspond- 
ence with success in the university. 

Subsequent studies have in general confirmed the 
findings of Grote and Walker in regard to the connec- 
tion between dormitory life and “success,” but it is 
evident that many complex factors must be reckoned 
with, and the meaning of such terms as “success” and 
“scholarship” must be defined arbitrarily. 

Numerous studies have been made in connection 
With the health and particularly the food habits of 
college students. They have been reported in such 
periodicals as the Journal of the American Dietetics 
Association and the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. A careful study by Crawford (7) gives a 
detailed account of the spending habits of Indiana 
University students and will doubtless be followed by 
others in this area. 

Several publications have appeared in recent years 
Which are hardly to be classified as research and yet 
contain research material. In Stewart’s book, Social 
Aspects of Residence Halls for Women (15), informa- 
tion is presented regarding over fifty colleges and uni- 
Versities, many of which were visited in connection 
with the study. The emphasis, however, is rather 
upon the significance of the material for social direc- 
tion of residence halls. Price’s book, Creative Group 
Work on the Campus (14), describes experiments with 
groups of students on two residential campuses—Stan- 
ford University and Stephens College—and contributes 
much of value for those who are endeavoring to pro- 
mote interest in self-government on the part of 
students. 

Two organizations that have actively encouraged re- 
search in the field of housing students have been the 
National Association of Deans of Women and the 
American Association of University Women. The 
yearbooks and, more recently, the Journal of the 
deans’ association provide the main sources for in- 
formation and bibliographical suggestions in this field. 
In 1947 this association published a brochure entitled 
Residence Halls for Women Students (13), an outline 
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of principles and recommended practices for the ad- 
ministration of resident units. The early work of the 
university women’s association has already been re- 
ferred to, but mention should also be made of its’ 
publication Housing College Students (2), which pre- 
sented a collection of papers read at a conference of 
housing experts in 1933, supplemented by descriptions 
Of various “housing plans” in effect in both men’s and 
Women’s colleges throughout the country. This book 
forms an important record of authoritative opinion 
and of practice in effect at the time of the conference. 

Other organizations that have been interested in 
housing problems are the several associations of deans 
of men and of college and university business officers 
and the Association of American Colleges. These 
groups usually devote one or more sessions at their 
annual conferences to the subject of housing, and these 
discussions are reported in the published proceedings. 
The American Institute of Architects’ Department of 
Research has also shown its interest in this field by the 
appointment of a committee to work with college 
Officers in assembling information that will be helpful 
to architects who may be planning residence facilities 
for college students. 

Concluding statement. The major needs for re- 
search in the field of student housing and food service 
at present are (a) for more information regarding the 
physical, social, and psychological effects of campus 
living conditions upon students in order that the ob- 
ligations of educational institutions may be more 
clearly defined; (b) for more information regarding 
Satisfactory solutions of various building problems, so 
that architects and building committees may have an 
adequate basis for selection of treatment; (c) for 
more information regarding ways and means of pro- 
moting economy and efficiency in operation of housing 
facilities. Fortunately interest in all these areas is 
growing, and much research is now being undertaken 
to provide at least some of the information so urgently 
needed. 

HARRIET HAYES 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK—XVI. RELI- 
GIOUS PROGRAMS. The term “religious programs” 
refers to activities and services the primary purpose of 
which is to conserve, stimulate, or otherwise influence 
positively the religious growth of students and other 
members of the college and university community. 
The sponsorship of religious programs varies and may 
include one or more of the following: the college or 
university itself; local churches; “foundations” estab- 
lished by national church bodies; interdenominational 
organizations, such as the YMCA and YWCA; local 
groups of students and faculty members; or a com- 
bination of such agencies working together in some 
kind of cooperative framework. The relationship of 
the college or university itself officially to such pro- 
grams varies. The task of defining this relationship 
and the responsibility of the institution in the light of 
its own educational aims and the varied religious back- 
grounds of students and the supporting public is one 
Which is demanding careful and creative thinking by 
administrators. 

In general it is to be noted that the period of World 
Wear IT and its aftermath has not been productive of 
significant and statesmanlike research in the field of 
religion in higher education. The reason is not ob- 
scure. The profound dislocation attending the war 
required a concentration of time and energy on practical 
matters of organizational readjustment, improvement 
and adjustment of services, and careful re-thinking of 
strategy. Neither the spirit of the times nor the neces- 
sity of meeting immediate situations has been con 
ducive to that careful and systematic appraisal of 
specific methods which is urgently needed. There 
have been some notable exceptions, but it is not unfair 
to say that on the whole energies have gone into de- 
vising plans which, in the opinion of qualified men, 
Promised success, rather than into projecting basic and 
critical studies of the needs of persons, the presupposi- 
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tions underlying programs, and the devising or use of 
instruments by which facts not already at hand may be 
secured. 

Another important fact, somewhat mitigating the 
force of this statement, is that, while some institutions 
are Known to have put their religious program under 
careful scrutiny, comparatively few have made their 
findings available through publication. The investiga 
tor wishing to become au courant with recent develop- 
ments is under the necessity of borrowing typed mantu- 
scripts, most of which are not easily secured. An 
important research need of the moment is to bring 
such studies together for critical review. 

Historical studies. The evolution of religious pro- 
grams in American colleges and universities with em- 
phasis on the role of the churches and the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations has 
been traced by Hartshorne, Stearns, and Uphaus (12), 
Mann (22), Morgan (26), and Shedd (32). The re- 
ligious motive and denominational connection entering 
into the founding of American colleges are important 
factors in the evolution of religious programs (31). 
Equally important is the fact that in the early part of 
the nineteenth century there appeared spontaneously 
and in widely separated colleges and universities groups 
of students and faculty devoted to the specific purpose 
of cultivating their members’ religious life and of ex- 
tending their influence among their colleagues and 
fellow-students. Historically rooted in such groups 
are many of the most vital movements of religion in 
higher education today. Early, these groups achieved 
an intercollegiate affiliation which developed into such 
national movements as the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Later, through the organization of the World 
Student Christian Federation, these groups became re- 
lated to other university religious associations on an 
international basis. During the years prior to World 
War I, in many colleges and universities, the respon- 
sibility for student religious work, apart from chapel, 
was delegated or went by default to the local YMCA 
and YWCA. 

The enormous increase in enrollments following the 
first World War and the increasing complexity of the 
task of religious education and guidance in a the- 
ologically and spiritually chaotic culture resulted in 
two important developments. Churches, dissatisfied 
with the existing provisions for religion in education 
and awakened to the strategic importance of religious 
education at the university level, determined to have 
a more active part. Several of the larger denomina- 
tions established foundations adjacent to state univer- 
sities. Pastors were assigned to work with students, 
and programs were launched designed to enable the 
respective denominations to maintain vital contacts 
with their students. These foundations became factors 
of primary importance in the religious life of the 
campus. 

Paralleling the development of a new role on the 
part of churches (including the Hillel Foundation 
working with Jewish students), the colleges and uni- 
versities themselves became more active. In part, 
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their activity was expressed in a move towards ad- 
ministrative coordination in which many so-called 
secular services to students previously performed by 
the Christian Associations or similar organizations 
were taken over by college and university officers, such 
as deans of men and women, directors of employment, 
and the like. Examples of such services are part-time 
employment, social orientation for freshmen, and 
general counseling. Likewise, an awakened sense of 
responsibility for the religious life of the rapidly grow- 
ing student bodies led many institutions to project or 
strengthen their chapel program through the appoint- 
ment of deans of religion and chaplains. 

Such development of the 1920’s and 1930's imposed 
the necessity of readjustment, not only on the part of 
the two Christian Associations, which had historically 
carried major responsibility for campus religion, but 
also on the part of the denominational foundations 
and the university administrative bodies. This problem 
Of interagency relationships remains a baffling issue. 
Shedd (31) presents the problems involved historically 
and analytically and identifies thirty different plans of 
Organization, describing in some detail six representa- 
tive plans in operation in large universities. 

A special phase of the whole question of religious 
programs is presented by tax-supported institutions of 
higher education. A recurrent issue through recent 
years has concerned their freedom to teach religion 
and otherwise lend support, financial and moral, to 
religious programs. Shedd (30), following exhaustive 
study of the issue, reports his conclusions, of which 
the following are of particular importance: (a) With 
two exceptions (and these debatable) the term “sect” 
Or “sectarian” rather than “religious” appears in state 
constitutions or charters where some limitation on the 
freedom of universities to teach or foster religion 
seems to be expressed. Since 42 of the 48 state con- 
stitutions contain some expression of faith in God, 
Shedd concludes that the purpose was to prevent sec- 
tarian exploitation of education and not to prevent 
instruction in religion. (b) The American people have 
been unwilling to permit as complete a divorce of re- 
ligion and education in state universities as was felt 
necessary in tax-supported elementary and secondary 
schools. (c) From the beginning state universities 
have found significant ways of freeing education from 
control by sectarian groups while at the same time 
providing encouragement to religious expression on 
the part of students and faculty groups. (d) For an 
institution of higher education to refuse today to pro- 
vide opportunities for religious study and expression 
is to default on the basic educational responsibility of 
providing a realistic orientation to American life, 
culture, and citizenship. 

While many may differ with Shedd’s conclusions, 
the trend in state universities at present is undoubtedly 
in the direction of assuming increased responsibility 
for campus religious programs in some form or other, 
at least to the point where the administration provides 
an officer to represent the institution in relationships 
with the host of religious agencies at work with stu- 
dents and usually some kind of plan for coordinating 
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their work with the educational activities and services 
of the university itself. 

Types of programs. Campus religious programs 
differ in content, method, and objectives from institu- 
tion to institution. There are, however, important 
influences making for similarity. As the institutions 
in their official capacity define more precisely their own 
religious functions, the denominational fousdations, 
Christian Associations, and similar groups tend to 
limit their services and activities to types which do not 
duplicate the official program. Another influence 
making for similarity is the fact that, at least as far as 
churches and ‘Christian Associations are concerned, 
there is increasing tendency to think and plan nation- 
ally, even while preserving considerable local auton- 
omy.  Interorganizational and interdenominational 
thinking and planning on national, regional, and local 
levels are having a similar effect. 

Thus a pattern of activity is emerging which in- 
creasingly is to be found on most campuses. While 
formerly the religious program was based on a kind 
of intelligent opportunism, there is growing evidence 
that leaders have developed a philosophy which defines 
and limits their programs. Clearer objectives are re- 
sulting in less of the “crazy-quilt” pattern of activities 
Which once impressed observers of college religious 
programs. As the institution has expanded its concept 
of responsibility for so-called nonacademic phases of 
student life, notably through better organized per- 
sonnel departments, religious groups have found it 
possible to concentrate on their distinctive job of 
meeting creatively the religious needs of students. 

The emerging pattern includes the following pro- 
gram-emphases or opportunities: corporate worship; 
training Or experience in “churchmanship”; counseling 
services On religious problems; informal study or dis- 
cussion groups on religious and related issues including 
international relations; social-action and community 
Services; interreligious cooperative projects; intercol- 
Jegiate conferences and contacts in which national and 
international affiliations along denominational or inter- 
denominational lines are achieved; and campus-wide 
challenges to interest all students in religion. While 
methods vary, increasingly these elements are to be 
found in religious programs in most colleges and 
universities. 

Obviously, variety is still to be found. Among the 
forces making for variation in program are differences 
in the religious or sectarian background of institutions 
in higher education, and, more important, the adequacy 
OF inadequacy of the institution’s provisions for the 
Social and recreational life of students. Where the 
latter are inadequate or are administered in too au- 
thoritarian a manner, the religious groups, responsive 
to students’ needs, will develop a program to fill the 
gap which will offer students the opportunity for self- 
direction. In the history of higher education there is 
abundant evidence of such educational pioneering in 
Which religious groups sensed a need and attempted 
to meet it, and after that demonstration the institution 
then assumed responsibility. 

Important information concerning program, leader- 
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ship, and methodology has been reported by Aspinwall 
(2) for 48 colleges and universities and by Blakeman 
(5), Brewer (6), Lampe (18), Lloyd-Jones and Smith 
(20), and Reeves and Russell (29). 

Providing opportunities for worship through a 
chapel operated by the institution is widespread. Klein 
(17), from a survey of 41 land-grant colleges, reported 
in 1930 that 13 conducted chapels and in 8 of them 
attendance was compulsory. Even in institutions 
having officially sponsored chapel services, the religious 
foundations and the YMCA and YWCA usually pro- 
vide opportunities for corporate worship. Such organ- 
izations give students experience in planning and 
leading worship. Particularly significant is the freedom 
which these groups have to experiment in various ap- 
proaches to religious reality through worship in ways 
possible only when numbers are small. Social-action 
groups sometimes develop interest in symbolic expres- 
sion of a common sense of dependence, relatedness, 
and idealism so that worship becomes an integral and 
significant part of action. In many college chapels 
students carry responsibility for planning and leading; 
often there are study-groups on worship which serve to 
deepen the students’ understanding of the subject and 
prepare them for leadership. 

Discussion groups, “fireside meetings,” and forums 
occupy a prominent place in most college religious 
programs. Topics include religious issues, both ideo- 
logical and “action,” such as are involved in application 
of principles to contemporary economic, political, in- 
ternational, and racial situations. Educational objec- 
tives, campus politics, social responsibility, and the 
wide range of issues on the student mind are frequently 
discussed. Generally the attempt is made to discover 
the meaning of Christianity or Judaism in relation to 
Such issues. Important also are the programs of re- 
cruitment for part-time service in settlements, boys’ 
clubs, scouts, community centers, and churches. 

Most religious programs include emphasis on bring- 
ing speakers to the campus. Subjects are varied, and 
Whether confined to strictly religious matters depends 
usually on the kind of opportunities other agencies 
provide. On many campuses the religious groups and 
the administration cooperate in what is sometimes 
Called “religious emphasis week” or some type of in- 
stitute in which the. attempt is made to challenge the 
interest of students in religion. Nationally prominent 
Speakers are often brought in for addresses, interviews, 
and discussions. Usually the attempt is made to hold 
discussions for faculty as well as students. 

In the larger institutions, however extensive may be 
their social program, there are always students who 
do not join fraternities or sororities, cannot afford the 
expense of an extensive social life, or for other reasons 
do not participate in it. Religious groups frequently 
make a special effort to provide social opportunities 
for such students, adapted to their needs and pocket- 
books, with emphasis on helping them to organize and 
Conduct activities for themselves. 

8 Conferences are almost a standard part of the re- 
ligious program in colleges. The most inclusive are 
the intercollegiate gatherings of the YMCA and 
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YWCA and those sponsored by denominational bodies. 
These are frequently held during the Christmas holi- 
days. Some meet in June after commencement. Be- 
sides these national or regional gatherings, many local 
groups hold “retreats” on week ends for small groups. 
They are often held in near-by camps. It is the belief 
of many leaders that these conferences are the best 
single device yet created for expanding the religious 
and social horizons of students, for strengthening the 
bonds between students on an intercollegiate basis and 
with the churches, and for bringing students in vital 
contact with the prophetic religious voices of our 
times. 

Summer work-camps, developed notably by the 
Friends Service Committee, are increasingly important 
extensions of the religious program. Students are 
offered opportunities for cooperative living and for 
working in industrial, mining, or rural communities, 
where they can learn and make a contribution to the 
community in which they live. In the “Summer 
Service” groups, developed under the auspices of re- 
ligious organizations, students reside for several weeks 
in settlements or similar institutions and carry specific 
field-work responsibilities. Seminars are held where 
problems and movements of urban life are studied. 

The interest of religious groups in relating ideals to 
the problems of modern society has led to the develop- 
ment of various cooperative projects, including co- 
operative housing and boarding, bookstores, and 
similar enterprises. How far the program goes in this 
direction depends on the needs of the local situation 
and the attitude of the sponsoring group concerning 
the relation of religious faith to social action. 

The present outstanding need in the field of re- 
ligious programs is evaluation. As previously in- 
dicated, workers in this field have been forced by the 
situation to concern themselves with the immediate 
and practical problems of maintaining themselves or- 
ganizationally and of meeting the pressing religious 
needs of a rapidly expanding student body. The time 
is ripe for the development of techniques by which 
the effectiveness of various types of programs may be 
objectively appraised. Methods of measuring attitudes 
and various aspects of group life are available which, 
with some adaptation, would be effective in evaluating 
at least certain phases of the college religious program. 
Opinions of experienced leaders regarding the results 
of programs are important, but they should be supple- 
mented by careful, scientific studies utilizing the best 
available techniques of educational appraisal. 

Students’ attitudes, beliefs, and practices. Syste- 
matic studies of students’ religious attitudes, beliefs, 
and practices through the use of tests and question- 
naires have engaged the attention of psychologists, 
sociologists, and religious workers. The period from 
1920 to 1930 was the most productive for such re- 
search. Leuba, a pioneer in the field, included data on 
1000 students from nine colleges and one normal 
school (19). The Katz, Allport, and Jenness investiga- 
tion (16) was made some 20 years after Leuba gathered 
his material, but in the main it tends to confirm his 
findings. 
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These studies and many others described particular 
student populations with respect to orthodoxy or un- 
orthodoxy of belief and attitude regarding God, Christ, 
the Bible, and the church. They also attempted to 
discover what changes in beliefs had taken place dur- 
ing the student's college course, usually by comparing 
freshmen with seniors, sometimes by asking seniors to 
compare their present attitudes and practices with 
those which characterized them as freshmen. The 
inaccuracies involved in the latter method, which 
attempts to measure change by recollection of earlier 
experiences, are Obvious. 

Other significant studies have been reported by 
Angell (1), Betts (4), Dudycha (7), Enme (8), Garrison 
and Mann (10), Gilliland (11), Jones (15), Lundberg 
(21), Thurstone and Chave (33), and Wickenden (34). 
Nathan (27) reported an investigation of 1500 Jewish 
college students in 57 institutions. 

An investigation of a somewhat different type is 
reported by Sister Mary John Michael (25). Her pur- 
pose was to discover the relationship, if any, between 
emotional-social maladjustment and religious beliefs. 
She used two Thurstone-Chave scales and case 
analyses with 264 Catholic students. Her results are 
not conclusive but are suggestive of a set of problems 
Which merit more extensive investigation. She dis- 
covered a slight but “statistically insignificant” relation- 
Ship between instability and neurotic tendencies and 
attitudes towards God. 

Gage and Bond (9) studied the differences in re- 
ligious attitudes and practices of pre- and post-World 
War II college students. Data were secured from 
1440 Bucknell University students, approximately 
evenly divided between the two groups, by means of a 
carefully worked out questionnaire. Bond also had at 
hand data which he had accumulated for a number of 
years. Among the differences discovered the follow- 
ing were the more Pronounced: the postwar group was 
older and had a larger proportion who regarded the 
Bible as infallible, who held to “conservative” views of 
the person of Jesus, and who had the habit of praying 
regularly. The findings raise many questions for per- 
Sons interested in religious work with college students, 
particularly at the point of the accuracy of our in- 
formation regarding what the present generation of 
college students think about religion. 

Generalization on the basis of such studies as the 
foregoing is extremely hazardous for several reasons: 
the terminology used in the tests is Varied, and there 
is Obvious need for definition of terms; frequently the 
Subjects are a selected group, such as members of a 
class in sociology or religion; many of the studies are 
now ten or twenty years old and the data presented 
may or may not be accurate for the present student 
bodies. Much has happened in the past decade to 
change markedly the attitudes and beliefs of young 
people. With these reservations in mind, one may 
Venture certain conclusions which are supported by 
available studies. 

It is very doubtful if profound shifts in students’ 
beliefs and attitudes towards religion take place during 
college. This is Contrary to Leuba’s conclusions; he 


found a wide gap between the beliefs of seniors and 
those of freshmen. That there is change seems to be 
true, but the weight of evidence indicates that it is 
far from catastrophic; the Changes seem rather to be 
mild liberalizations of earlier beliefs, rendering them 
in the process less crudely anthropomorphic. Wicken- 
den (34), on the basis of data from 3000 students in 
20 midwestern colleges and universities, described the 
process as one of challenge to the ideas brought to 
college, followed by unsettlement and decline in dog- 
matic certainty, eventuating, however, for a great 
majority of seniors in a continuance to regard the 
God-concept as vital to their faith. 

There are identifiable differences between students 
in denominational and nondenominational institutions 
and in the comparative effect of these two types of 
institutions on religious beliefs. Wickenden (34) 
reported that theistic beliefs are significantly more 
numerous in denominational colleges than in state or 
independent institutions; also that the Changes in be- 
liefs (typically in the liberal direction) are more fre- 
quent in the nondenominational college. Seniors in 
denominational colleges held approximately the posi- 
tion of freshmen in nondenominational institutions. 
However, even in nondenominational colleges 60 per 
cent of the seniors studied said that the concept of 
God was vital to their faith. 

Church attendance of students declines from the 
precollege level. May (23) reports one third of the 
students attending church less frequently than before 
entering college; Katz and others (16) stated that one 
fifth more of the students said they went to church 
Once a week during the six-month period before enter- 
ing college than reported such attendance during a 
similar period in college. Studies of church attendance 
report percentages of students attending regularly or 
frequently as follows: forty (16), fifty-five (4), and 
thirty-seven (23). 

Attitudes toward the church and its importance shift 
in the direction of skepticism during college, according 
to Katz and others (16) and May (23); but Thurstone 
and Chave (33) and Gilliland (11) deny that there is 
any statistically significant shift in attitude favoring or 
not favoring the church as students progress through 
college. A more recent study by Horton (14) of 300 
students in midwestern state universities indicates that 
the church loses many and gains few supporters among 
undergraduates and that the tendency to drop out be- 
gins before the students come to college. Horton be- 
lieves that going to college provides the freedom for 
the individual to stop going to church, but that the 
urge to do so has already been implanted prior to 
entrance. 

Investigations minimize the factor of sex differences 
in religious attitudes. Contrary to Leuba’s findings 
Katz and others found Only a slightly greater religiosity 
Among women than among men. Bain (3), Thur- 
stone and Chave (33), and Gilliland (11) found slightly 
more favorable attitudes on the part of women but no 
striking differences. 

Denominational differences are evident both in con- 
tent of belief and degree of homogeneity. Catholics, 
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as a group, are most strongly favorable toward the 
church and most orthodox in their belief; Jews are 
least orthodox; Protestant students are between these 
two extremes. Students professing no church affilia- 
tion are more unorthodox than any of these three 
groups. Catholics, as a group, show less variation in 
belief than do Protestants and Jews. Katz and others 
(16) found that members of the Catholic Church, rep- 
resenting a strongly institutionalized situation, exhibit 
the greatest concentration of opinion, while the ten- 
dency of Jewish religious institutionalism to break 
down among the younger generation is reflected by 
the greater spread of attitudes of the latter group. 

The religiously most conservative students are most 
likely to change during the college course. Katz and 
others concluded from their study that “individuals 
believing in the old-time, orthodox God seem to be less 
firmly intrenched in their position than students hold- 
ing more liberal religious beliefs” (16: 301). Nathan 
(27) in his study of Jewish students confirmed this con- 
clusion; students from orthodox and conservative 
groups are more likely to change than are others. 

The more extreme the group’s religious beliefs, the 
greater is the likelihood that it is made up of people 
who believed that way before entering college. Con- 
versions to extremely orthodox or extremely heterodox 
positions are rare; there are few recruits to such posi- 
tions made during college. 

Since Thurstone and Chave’s scales covering atti- 
tudes toward God and the church were developed, 
the interest in testing seems to have waned. Definition 
of terms and categories is badly needed. It is doubtful 
that some of the so-called “less orthodox" steps in 
available scales are really more liberal than the ortho- 
dox positions. Again, since the tests are 
couched in theological and institutionally centered 
terms, they fail to detect the fairly recent and highly 
significant shift of the religious interest of students 
toward social reconstruction. This shift shows itself 
as a search to discover an order of values to which 
ultimate allegiance can be given and which offers a 
guide through the Hien ET ৰ the present social 
scene toward a righteous social order. 

From an educational standpoint, the significance of 
scientific studies of religious attitudes and beliefs is 
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time preserving the insights, methods, and roources 
of the great religious traditions. 

Two principles are emerging which today pakde mou 
religious counselors in institutions of bigher education 
as well as in other Amerikan communities. The first 
is the principle of collaboration, with the important 
implication that the religious counselor must under 
stand what other kinds of counselors are atiempting 
to do and must utilize them as resources available to 
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of counseling have been many. Such efforts have 
been essential and at the same time difficult because 
of the great variety of views on religion. A brochure 
of the American Council on Education (24) proposes 
that a religious adjustment problem be defined as one 
which (a) concerns the relationship of the individual 
to some aspect of the religious culture or (b) involves 
the ultimate loyalties of the individual on which his 
personality is or ought to be structured. While this 
is broader than many persons would wish to recognize, 
the definition seems to be acceptable among workers 
in the college and university field. 

Concluding statement. There are many problems 
in the field of religious counseling which, workers in- 
creasingly recognize, need more careful study than 
has yet been given to them. Some of these urgent 
issues are: (a) more precise definition of the content 
and the methodological implications for counseling of 
the value-heritage of the Christian and Hebraic faith 
and community (Outler (28) has done fundamental 
thinking on this problem which needs wider attention); 
(b) the presuppositions of various “schools” of psy- 
chological and psychiatric thought, on which counsel- 
ing has drawn for methods, and their validity from the 
religious viewpoint; (c) the place, if any, of such his- 
toric religious practices and disciplines as prayer and 
Worship in a “scientific” religious counseling method- 
ology; (d) the place, implications, and limitations (if 
any) of so-called nondirective counseling in religious 
guidance; (e) the “group,” as utilized in the college 
religious programs, as a resource to be used in “treat- 
ment”— what kinds of groups may be used, under 
What circumstances, and what kind of leadership is 
needed?; (f) the religious “potential” of many kinds 
of counseling not usually labelled “religious”; (2) the 
“mental health” of various types of classroom and 
teacher-student relationships and its significance fo: 
the religious development of the individual; (A) desir- 
able training and experience for persons going into 
religious counseling; (i) objectives, techniques, and 
uses of record-keeping for religious counseling; (j) 
methods of coordinating counseling, including religious 
Counseling, in universities and effective methods of 
cooperative in-service training. 

See also RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

THORNTON W. MERRIAM 
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STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP. 
Those experiences of the program of preservice edu- 
cation of teachers which provide, usually at the 
undergraduate level, for the participation (observing, 
assisting, teaching, etc.) of the prospective teacher, 
under the continuous guidance and supervision of the 
teacher-education institution, in the educational pro- 
grams of schools are defined herein as student teach- 
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ing. The internship is thought of as an advanced level 
of student teaching, under the general supervision of 
the teacher-education institution in cooperation with 
public-school systems, which provides for full-time 
participation and related study, for a semester or one 
year (frequently at the graduate level, during a fifth 
year, Or as an aspect of a probationary teaching assign- 
ment), by the prospective teacher in a school and its 
community. (For research related to programs of in- 
service education sponsored by public-school systems 
and designed to further the growth of experienced 
teachers see TEACHER PERSONNEL—IL. IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION.) 

The development of student teaching as a laboratory 
aspect of the preservice preparation of teachers has 
paralleled the movement towards professional educa- 
tion itself. In the United States, the organization of 
programs of student teaching has been closely related 
to the growth of the normal schools throughout the 
past hundred years and to the organization of depart- 
ments of education in universities and colleges of 
liberal arts since the turn of the century. At present, 
a large majority of the institutions which educate 
teachers provide student teaching as a required phase 
of programs of professional education for teaching. 
Furthermore, of the courses in professional education 
required for teacher certification in the various states 
student teaching is more frequently included than any 
other. The worthwhileness of experiences provided 
through student teaching is attested by the opinions 
of experienced teachers who consistently rate student 
teaching as the most valuable part of the preservice 
education provided by colleges and universities (2, 51). 
Although considerable interest has been expressed in 
the internship as related to programs of teacher educa- 
tion, relatively few attempts have been made to develop 
this type of experience for prospective teachers (9, 25, 
41a, 43). 

Research concerned directly with student-teaching 
and internship programs has been largely of two types: 
(a) survey studies designed to ascertain existing prac- 
tices in various institutions (1, 10, 20, 41, 48, 50); (b) 
experimental programs aimed at demonstrating the 
superiority of certain procedures, techniques, and pat- 
terns of organization (2, 35, 43). 

Administration of student teaching. Research re- 
lated to the administration of student teaching has 
attempted to identify the types of laboratory facilities 
(schools in which student teachers observe, participate, 
and teach under supervision) provided by teacher- 
education institutions for student teaching. Attention 
has been given, also, to the personnel provided by in- 
stitutions of higher learning for the administration and 
Supervision of student teaching. A small number of 
studies have been concerned with the amount of 
financial support provided by teacher-education insti- 
tutions for programs of student teaching. 

LABORATORY FACILITIES. The most typical provision 
with respect to laboratory facilities for student teach- 
Ing is that of a campus laboratory or training school 
(also designated as a practice, demonstration, or ex- 
perimental school) supplemented by public-school 
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facilities (off-campus schools) located in close prox- 
imity to the college or university (4, 37). Brink's study 
(6) of practices in 40 large universities, both state and 
private institutions, revealed that 75 per cent of prospec- 
tive teachers in such institutions receive their student 
teaching in public schools located near the university. 
Blyler (4) found that 108 of 135 teachers colleges 
studied maintained campus schools, but practically all 
utilized, in addition, public-school facilities. The utili- 
zation of the campus laboratory school for observation 
and limited participation and the use of off-campus 
schools (located away from the campus community) 
for full-time student teaching proper is a pattern which 
is becoming more generally endorsed (2, 415). 

In general, teacher-education institutions maintain 
no formal contractual arrangements with public-school 
systems for the use of their facilities—classes and 
services of supervising or critic teachers and of ad- 
ministrative officials, etc.—for student teaching (6, 41). 
Such agreements are typically informal and personal, 
on a year-to-year basis, resting to a considerable extent 
upon the degree of rapport maintained between offi- 
cials of the college or university and those representing 
the public-school system. 

The principle that prospective teachers should be 
provided student teaching in the most outstanding 
schools and with the most able teachers in a state or 
region has been given consideration by a number of 
institutions. There is little evidence, however, that 
much progress has been made in this direction (41b). 

Considerable concern has been evidenced regarding 
the future of the campus laboratory school (2, 15, 30, 
32, 33, 49, 50). A synthesis of opinions expressed and 
of studies completed indicates that efforts are now 
under way to clarify its functions (49). Purposes and 
functions most frequently stressed include: experimen- 
tation, research, demonstration, and the transmittal of 
the philosophy of the teacher-education institution (15, 
30, 33). 

PERSONNEL PROVIDED FOR STUDENT TEACHING. In- 
stitutions which prepare teachers usually employ a 
director of student teaching who gives general direc- 
tion to the program of student teaching (6). Larger 
colleges and universities employ, also, supervisors of 
student teaching who supervise student teachers in the 
various subject fields (41e). Supervising teachers (also 
called critic, directing, or cooperating teachers) perform 
the task of inducting the student teacher into the teach- 
ing process in a school situation and give close, day by 
day guidance and direction to the student teacher's 
experiences. Except for those teachers who are em- 
ployed in college laboratory schools, supervising or 
critic teachers are typically in the employ of public- 
school systems (41e). Subject-area supervisors on the 
college staff most frequently belong to the faculty of 
the department or college of education (41e). A num- 
ber of institutions, however, have provided dual pro- 
fessorships— joint appointments by the department of 
education and by a subject-matter department—for 
supervisors of student teaching (2, 14). In institutions 
in which efforts have been made to relate theory and 
practice at all levels of the program of preservice edu- 
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cation, the director of student teaching has frequently 
been assigned the over-all supervision of all laboratory 
experiences (2, 12). 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF STUDENT TEACHING. The 
cost of maintaining laboratory schools and the salaries 
of the director and college supervisors of student 
teaching are, almost without exception, borne by the 
teacher-education institution (6, 41). Supervising or 
critic teachers in public-school systems, if they are 
provided remuneration at all from institutions which 
educate teachers, usually receive only a nominal hon- 
orarium, frequently supplemented by certain perqui- 
sites, such as remission of tuition for graduate work, 
library privileges, and the like (6, 41¢). A number of 
institutions, however, are experimenting with joint ap- 
pointments for supervising or critic teachers by the 
institution of higher learning and the cooperating pub- 
lic-school system (1, 2, 41e). Only a few institutions 
pay public-school systems for providing facilities (in- 
cluding the services of supervising teachers) for student 
teaching (6, 41). 

Organization and pattern of student teaching. Of 
scattered efforts (5, 40) to identify the basic principles 
Which underlie functional programs of student teach- 
ing, a study conducted by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges represents the most detailed re- 
Search in the area of aims and principles of student 
teaching (42). This study attempts to identify criteria 
basic to such problems as: the nature of professional 
laboratory experiences prior to student teaching; the 
placement of student teaching in the professional se- 
quence; admission to student teaching; provision for 
individual differences in student teaching; evaluation 
of growth of student teachers; Supervision of student 
teaching; and the function of the internship. 

ADMISSION AND ASSIGNMENT. Professional educa- 
tion courses completed and prior grade-point average 
(an average mark of “C” to “C plus” is the typical re- 
quirement) are the two factors considered most fre- 
quently in admission to student teaching (4, 415). 
Mental and physical health, personality, social adjust- 
ment, aptitude, speech competence, and interest in 
teaching are other qualities which authorities in the 
field of teacher education feel should be considered 
(1, 2, 12, 41). (See also TEACHER EDUCATION—IV. 
PRESERVICE SELECTION.) Experimental programs 
Which have moved in the direction of fusing student 
teaching with other aspects of professional education 
have tended to develop over-all personnel programs 
designed to help students determine their fitness for 
teaching (18, 29). In these schools prospective teachers 
are provided numerous and varied experiences with 
children, both in and out of school, as part of the 
process of selection; consequently, formal admission 
to student teaching—the choosing of those prospective 
teachers who may enroll in a formally organized 
course in which supervised participation in a school is 
provided—is translated into a process of continuous 
guidance beginning in the freshman year and continu- 
ing until actual placement (12, 44). 

The assignment of the prospective teacher for stu- 
dent teaching is most frequently done by the director 
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of student teaching or by the principal of the college 
laboratory school (6, 416). Only in the largest institu- 
tions does the college subject-field supervisor share or 
perform this function. The supervising or critic 
teacher, under whom the student teacher teaches 
either in the laboratory school or in an off-campus 
school, typically does not participate in the assign- 
ment of student teachers (6). A variety of assignments 
for each student teacher characterizes those programs 
of student teaching which have moved in the direction 
of providing practical experiences with children at each 
level of the program of professional education (29, 
41d). 

PLACEMENT OF STUDENT TEACHING. Usually stu- 
dent teaching—as a course for which credit is granted 
—is scheduled during the senior year for one semester, 
Or quarter, one to two hours daily in secondary schools 
and three hours daily (one-half day) in elementary 
schools (4, 16). Stiles found that the opinions of a 
selected group of authorities on teacher education favy- 
ored the placing of student teaching in the fifth year 
(41c). Brink identified a trend over a fifteen-year 
period to lengthen the period of student teaching (6). 
The Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education described several experi- 
mental efforts by teacher-education institutions to pro- 
Vide the prospective teacher with direct experiences 
with children, schools, and communities at every stage 
Of preparation (2, 12). A lessening of isolation of stu- 
dent teaching from the rest of the professional pro- 
gram and a fusion of theory and direct experience 
throughout the entire program of professional educa- 
tion were claimed as values. 

Selected experiments have been concerned with at- 
tempts to provide student teaching on a full-time (daily) 
basis for an extended period, typically from 6 to 12 
weeks (11, 12). Blyler found that 32 of 135 institu- 
tions which belong to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges were providing student teaching in 
this manner (4). A full quarter of fused professional 
experiences, including student teaching in off-campus 
Schools and related theory, has been employed experi- 
mentally with reported effectiveness (17). Under this 
plan prospective teachers usually devote the first 4 
Weeks of the quarter in an on-campus workshop, the 
next 6 weeks are spent in full-time student teaching 
away from the campus, the last 2 weeks are utilized 
in an on-campus evaluation of the student-teaching ex- 
perience. Living in and being a part of a community 
under actual teaching conditions, opportunities for 
child study over an extended period, provision for 
teaching various aged pupils and different subjects, 
participation in extraclass activities and guidance pro- 
grams, and opportunities for teaching in rural schools 
are types of values claimed for full-time student teach- 
ing (12, 36). 

COURSE ORGANIZATION. Typically student teaching 
is Organized as a distinct and separate course (6). 
Often, however, student teaching is correlated with 
Seminars or courses in special or general methods of 
teaching (416). There is a definite trend in experi- 
mental programs in several institutions to break down 
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the barriers which freyuently exist between other 
courses in professional education and student teaching 
(12, 35). Separate courses—history of education, prin- 
ciples of education, educational psychology, etc.—are 
being reorganized into a few relatively large and in- 
clusive instructional units which provide for “the 
mingling of theoretical inquiry with actual contacts 
with reality” (12, 41). 

CONTENT OF STUDENT TEACHING. More recent em- 
phases with respect to content of student teaching in- 
clude: efforts to include experiences which will ac- 
quaint student teachers with community resources and 
with techniques of studying and solving community 
problems (19, 23, 24); the study of child growth and 
adjustment (2); experiences in cooperative living be- 
tween student teachers and supervising teachers and 
college supervisors and between prospective teachers 
and children; the diagnosis of pupil needs; the guid- 
ance of extraclass activities; techniques of evaluating 
pupil growth in terms of adjustmental behavior, atti- 
tudes and understandings, and social competency; cur- 
riculum study and reorganization; and professional or- 
ganizations (2, 12, 14, 41d, 46). 

Supervision of student teaching. The major respon- 
sibility for the direct supervision of the individual stu- 
dent teacher typically rests with the supervising (critic) 
teacher who is in charge of the class group to which 
the student teacher is assigned (26). The director of 
student teaching in smaller institutions and college sub- 
ject-matter supervisors in larger institutions observe 
student teachers periodically, hold conferences with 
both student teachers and supervising teachers, and 
frequently teach related methods courses (6, 22, 416). 
. Jacque (26) found that the supervising teachers in 
institutions studied were poorly suited for their work. 
Only 18 per cent of the 80 universities studied by Stiles 
(41) reported that they were able to obtain supervising 
teachers who had received special preparation for the 
Supervision and guidance of student teachers. Willing- 
ness to serve and employment in a cooperating school 
system seem to be the major criteria operative in the 
selection of supervising teachers. 

One of the earlier studies attempted to identify the 
types of responsibilities assumed by supervising 
teachers (22). Other more recent studies have been 
concerned with similar considerations (12, 51). The 
Commission on Teacher Education reported a growing 
change in the function of supervision from that of tell- 
ing the student teacher how to teach, to one of guiding 
the growth of prospective teachers in such manner as 
to develop the individual strengths and abilities of 
each student (12). ‘This trend emphasizes the useful- 
ness of the supervisor as a student and guide of hu- 
man development. Fulstra (21) studied the attitudes 
Of student teachers toward supervision. The results 
indicate that student teachers themselves prefer, among 
other things, to be accepted as co-workers by super- 
Visors and want more freedom in the performance of 
the function of teaching. 

Several pressing problems related to the supervision 
Of student teaching have been identified (12, 26, 4le, 
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1. Directors and college supervisors of student 
teaching need to be prepared professionally for their 
responsibilities; provided adequate time within a nor- 
mal teaching load for the administration and super- 
vision of student teaching; and given professional rec- 
ognition and academic and financial advancement for 
service in student-teaching programs. Supervising or 
critic teachers in cooperating school systems need to be 
carefully selected in terms of skill in teaching and 
personal and professional characteristics adapted to 
supervisory activities; provided initial and continuous 
in-service education related to the supervision of stu- 
dent teachers; provided time within a normal load of 
teaching to perform services related to student teach- 
ing; and adequately paid by the teacher-education insti- 
tution for supervising student teachers. 

2. A more extensive utilization needs to be made 
of the supervisory resources both of the teacher- 
education institution and of the cooperating school 
systems. 

3. Techniques of guiding growth and adjustment of 
student teachers need to be improved. 

The internship. Considerable emphasis has been 
given in pedagogical literature in recent years to the 
internship as a culminating phase of programs of pre- 
service education of teachers (9, 25, 41, 43). Such em- 
phasis combined with the results of opinion surveys 
(41a) indicates that those engaged in teacher education 
favor the development of the internship. However, 
attempts by institutions to provide programs of intern- 
ship teaching have not been widespread (1, 27, 28, 
41a). Several institutions which require the fifth year 
in teacher-education curriculums have attempted to de- 
velop student teaching in such manner that it included 
internship experiences (44). In addition, certain pub- 
lic-school systems have been instrumental in encourag- 
ing teacher-education institutions located in close prox- 
imity to cooperate in the development of internship 
programs (45). Of significance, also, are efforts which 
have been made to develop internship programs on a 
state-wide basis in relation to four-year programs of 
preservice education (2, 35). 

Internship programs related to student teaching are 
most frequently sponsored by the college or university 
in cooperation with a public-school system (27). There 
is a tendency to make such experiences available to all 
prospective teachers, although a few institutions stipu- 
late that only superior students may be enrolled for the 
internship (41a, 45). The internship when provided 
during the fifth year is more frequently one year in 
length; when offered during the fourth year it usually 
extends over only one semester or one quarter of the 
school term (27, 41a). Provisions are made, typically, 
for the intern to teach two or three hours daily while 
devoting the remainder of the time to observation, 
conferences with supervisors, and related college 
study (45). In most instances, interns have been paid 
a proportion (usually from one third to two thirds) of 
the salary of beginning teachers (41a). 

Providing adequate supervision by university staff 
members and by public-school officials, providing for 
a broad participation in school activities, applying col- 
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lege credit for the internship toward graduate degrees, 
correlating the internship experiences with other pro- 
fessional education courses, and making programs of 
internship attractive to prospective teachers when 
offered during the fifth year are problems which have 
been identified relative to the development of intern- 
Ship programs. 

Evaluation of student teaching and the internship. 
Experimental efforts to evaluate programs of student 
teaching and the internship have attempted (a) to as- 
certain the extent to which the prospective teacher 
profited from experiences provided during student 
teaching and (b) to evaluate the effectiveness of pat- 
terns of organization, of techniques employed, and of 
facilities provided in terms of their contribution to the 
broad objectives of teacher education. 

Experiments related to the measurement of growth 
of the individual student teacher have utilized the 
anecdotal observation guide, problem analyses, check 
lists of activities, student diaries, informal conferences, 
student notebooks, group discussions, analysis of ex- 
periences, and attitude inventories (1, 7, 8, 16, 31, 38, 
39, 46). The Commission on Teacher Education ex- 
perimented extensively in an effort to improve observa- 
tion techniques of those who supervise student teachers 
(46). Porter (34) conducted experiments which in- 
volved pupil evaluations of student teachers. Tudhole 
(47) found as the result of extensive studies that marks 
given for student teaching are a questionable index for 
predicting success in teaching. After studying fifty 
programs for evaluating student-teacher growth, Burns 
(7) concluded that evaluation is characterized by faith 
in objectivity, fear of subjectivity, and an atomistic ap- 
proach which leads to the gathering of lists of isolated 
items relative to the student teacher which have little 
reference to the total situation or to his “whole” de- 
velopment. 

Research related to the evaluation of programs of 
student teaching is limited. It has been pointed out 
that institutions which educate teachers have tended to 
accept student teaching on “faith” because of the fact 
that this course has so often been rated by experienced 
teachers as the most meaningful experience of their 
preservice programs of professional education. The 
result has been an attitude of complacency with re- 
spect to the evaluation of the effectiveness of student 
teaching. 

Significant contributions of the Commission on 
Teacher Education to the evaluation of student teach- 
ing include experimental efforts to study modifiable 
behavior patterns of prospective teachers in relation- 
Ship to planned experiences during student teaching 
(16, 46). A recent study (51) of the opinions of 254 
experienced teachers relative to their preservice pro- 
fessional preparation revealed that a majority favored 
a more extensive student-teaching experience which 
would include a greater variety of demonstration teach- 
ing by expert teachers. These teachers indicated, also, 
that they felt that they were supervised too closely and 
too poorly during student teaching; that experiences 
had been too artificial, lacked variety, and were too 
theoretical; and that laboratory facilities and teaching 
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situations as well as methods of teaching emphasized 
were not up to date. 

Needed research. The repeated emergence of cer- 
tain basic problems related to student teaching and the 
internship suggests the areas and issues toward which 
future research and experimentation need to be 
directed. 

1. There is a need for studies which will identify 
and clarify the goals and over-all objectives—in terms 
of teaching competence— which student teaching and 
related aspects of programs of teacher education are 
expected to serve. 

2. Experimental studies are needed which will as- 
certain the relative contribution of various student- 
teaching experiences—child study, observation, partici- 
pation, teaching, community study, and the like—to 
the development of particular kinds of teaching effec- 
tiveness. 

3. The problem of providing and coordinating for 
student teaching adequate supervision appropriate to 
the task of preparing teachers for roles in democratic 
school systems merits intensive study. 

4. Attention may profitably be given to experimenta- 
tion aimed at discovering the most effective adminis- 
trative arrangements for student teaching, including 
studies of the fusion of student teaching with other 
professional experiences; the effectiveness of full-time 
student-teaching experiences; the value of the intern- 
ship and ways of providing it; the contribution of the 
laboratory school; and the maintenance of cooperative 
relationships between the teacher-education institution 
and cooperating schools. 

5. Institutions which provide student teaching need 
to give consideration to the refinement of techniques 
of identifying, collecting, and interpreting data regard- 
ing professional growth of prospective teachers in 
terms of probable success in teaching. 

LINDLEY J. STILES 
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SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION.! A super- 
stitious belief may be defined as one that ascribes 
causal relationship to phenomena and objects which 
bear no such relationship to one another. In some 
instances it is difficult to separate superstitious beliefs 
and practices from certain religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. Superstition is often defined as false religion, 
and, in view of the enormous differences in opinion as 
to what constitutes correct and false religion, it is not 
altogether surprising that what is considered religion 
by one may be considered superstition by another. 

General descriptions of the nature of superstition 
and its distinction from religion and philosophy are 
found in the writings of ancient philosophers. Theo- 
phrastus (Cc. 300 B.c.) described the “Superstitious 
Man” in one of his famous character sketches and 
thereby laid the foundation of the descriptive approach 

1 Parts of this report are based upon a series of two 


articles by the writer in collaboration with G. E. Lundeen 
(see references 25 and 26). 
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to the study of superstition and the superstitious. A 
classic analysis of the various types of unfounded be- 
liefs and their sources is found in the writings of 
Francis Bacon, who in his Novum Organum classified 
superstitions on the basis of their respective sources. 

Prevalence of superstitions. The majority of studies 
of the prevalence of superstitions are devoted either 
to a description of the various kinds of superstitions 
and their origin or to a compilation of beliefs current 
among people of various national and cultural groups. 
Such compilations are usually based on records, ob- 
servation, or testimony. Another approach is to 
prepare lists of superstitious ideas and present them 
to large numbers of subjects with a request to indi- 
cate for each idea whether or not the subject believes 
it to be true. A study of superstition which was con- 
ducted half a century ago by the Committee on Experi- 
mental Psychology (1) was based on such a question- 
naire including three superstitions. A similar study by 
Dresslar (10) on Superstition and Education was pub- 
lished in 1907. 

Gould (17) conducted an investigation among nor- 
mal-school students of Scotland. The students were 
asked to record, during a period of 15 minutes, as 
many superstitions as they could recall. Superstitious 
belief or practice was admitted by 44.9 per cent. 
Conklin (8) found that college freshmen believed or 
practiced 53 per cent of the superstitious ideas in- 
cluded in a questionnaire. Caldwell and Lundeen (7) 
reported that high-school seniors were familiar with 
about half of two hundred items included in their 
study; believed in 20.1 per cent of the Superstitions; 
and were affected by 22.6 per cent of the superstitious 
ideas with which they were familiar. Ter Keurst like- 
Wise found that many superstitious beliefs were ac- 
cepted by high-school students (34). 

In a study by Maller and Lundeen (25) a list of 
Some two hundred superstitions was given to large 
numbers of elementary-school pupils. It was found 
that the average pupil believed in 30 per cent of the 
items, was doubtful of about 15 per cent, and disbe- 
lieved 55 per cent. In a similar study by Zapf (43) 
using the Maller-Lundeen superstition test and a new 
test, the prevalence of superstition among high-school 
pupils was analyzed. Frank (14) examined the com- 
mon superstitions in a section of Wisconsin while Salt 
(32) studied the health misconceptions of junior- and 
senior-high-school pupils. 

A distinction between “pure superstitions” and mis- 
conceptions relating to phrenology and telepathy was 
made by Dudycha (11), who found that belief in the 
former was less prevalent than in the latter type of 
misconception. 

The extent to which college students believe in 
fortunetelling was studied by Diserens and Wood (9) 
While the prevalence of other misconceptions among 
college students was examined by Valentine (37) whose 
list of 87 misconceptions included superstitions and 
erroneous notions in the fields of psychology, biology, 
sociology, and economics. 

The various superstitions associated with food and 
the restrictive effect of superstition upon the utilization 
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of certain articles of food are described by Graubard 
(18) who points out that there is hardly any article of 
food which does not arouse disgust within some cul- 
ture. 

The consistency in the prevalence of superstitions 
is revealed in a study by Garrett and Fisher (15), who 
found that the order of prevalence of certain miscon- 
ceptions among children was practically the same as 
the order found in a study of adults by Nixon (28). 

An interesting study of the relationship between 
verbal expressions of belief in certain superstitions 
and behavior in prearranged situations involving prac- 
tice of those beliefs was conducted by Zapf (40). A 
correlation of .79 was reported between written state- 
ments and conduct in actual situations (e.g. breaking 
a mirror, opening an umbrella in the house, and the 
like). The author concluded that the study demon- 
strated the validity of the written test of superstitious 
beliefs given to high-school pupils. 

Sex differences. The study by the Committee on 
Experimental Psychology (1) revealed that women are 
more superstitious than men, and this finding has been 
corroborated by subsequent investigations. The studies 
by Nixon (28) and Valentine (37) indicated that college 
Women are more superstitious than college men. Gar- 
rett and Fisher’s questionnaire (15), similar to that of 
Nixon, was given to high-school seniors. The results 
Showed that girls marked more misconceptions true 
than did boys. Lundeen and Caldwell (23) found high- 
School girls and college women have heard, believe in, 
and are influenced by a greater number of unfounded 
beliefs than are high-school boys and college men. 
Similar results were found by Zapf (41). 

Salt (32) reported that girls hold more misconcep- 
tions than boys in regard to matters of health. 
Conklin (8) found that superstitions regarding domes- 
tic and social affairs are more prevalent among wo- 
men while those relating to matters of sports and busi- 
ness activity are more prevalent among men. 

Maller and Lundeen (25) found the correction in- 
dex, the extent to which superstitions are eliminated, 
to be higher for boys than for girls, indicating that girls 
tend to hold on to their superstitious beliefs longer 
than do boys of the same educational level. Valen- 
tine’s study indicates a similar conclusion with respect 
to college men and women. 

Superstition and age, According to the findings of 
Caldwell and Lundeen (7) college students are familiar 
with a greater number of superstitions than are high- 
school students. The correlation between age and the 
number of ideas “heard” among 120 graduate students 
Was .325. Similarly a positive but low correlation 
Was found between age and the number of ideas 
“heard” among high-school seniors. 

Maller and Lundeen found a negative correlation, 
7.27, between belief in superstitions and age, younger 
pupils expressing more frequently a belief in super- 
stitions than older pupils. Garrett and Fisher (15), 
after comparing the results of their study of high- 
School seniors with that of Nixon, concluded that high- 
school boys and girls are inclined to be more Super- 
stitious than adults. Wagner (38) reported a correla- 
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tion of —.19 between age and belief among 186 col- 
lege students. While information concerning supersti- 
tions increases with age, belief in superstitious ideas 
appears to decrease with age. 

An analysis of the prevalence of superstitious beliefs 
among children is reported by Tramer (36), who dis- 
tinguishes between adult acceptance of superstitious 
beliefs and the immature thinking of children who are 
sometimes unable to differentiate between the imagi- 
nary and the real. 

Superstition and intelligence. Wagner (38) found 
a correlation of —.12 between belief in superstitions 
and intelligence. Similar results were reported by 
Belanger (2) and Zapf (41). Garrett and Fisher's find- 
ings (15) indicate practically no correlation between 
psychological misconceptions and intelligence among 
college students. Valentine (37) reported a negative 
correlation (—.32) between belief in certain miscon- 
ceptions and intelligence among college students and a 
similarly negative correlation with marks in a course in 
psychology. The results of Gilliland (16) indicated a 
negative correlation between misconceptions and schol- 
arship. Further investigation is needed to determine 
the relationship between superstitiousness and intelli- 
gence. 

Environmental factors. Gould (17) found that stu- 
dents who had received their previous schooling in 
rural communities and presumably had been reared in 
rural districts recalled a greater number of super- 
stitions and also were affected by them to a greater 
degree than were students from cities. Wagner (38) 
in a study of 186 students, some of whom received 
their high-school education in small towns and others 
in large cities, found no difference between these 
groups in the prevalence of superstitions. Lundeen 
and Caldwell (23) in a study based on 918 cases found 
that high-school seniors of rural communities have 
heard, believed in, and were influenced by a greater 
number of superstitions than high-school seniors from 
cities. ‘This has been confirmed by the study of Maller 
and Lundeen. 

Salt (32) and Zapf (41) found that Negro children 
believe in a larger number of superstitions than white 
children. That observed race differences in supersti- 
tious beliefs are the result of environmental and cul- 
tural factors is supported in the study by Jones and 
Arrington (20). They concluded that “Negro children 
do not tend to be superstitious or supernatural in their 
approach to concrete situations either as compared to 
the white sample or in absolute number of responses.” 

A negative relationship between superstition and 
Socioeconomic conditions of the home hus been re- 
ported by Zapf (41). Desirable economic conditions 
and surroundings have been found in several studies 
to be negatively related to the prevalence of super- 
stitious beliefs. 

Sources of superstition. From what sources do 
Children acquire their familiarity with superstitious 
ideas and the belief in them? What sources of infor- 
Mation serve to correct such unfounded ideas? A 
study of the breeding places of superstition and correc- 
tive influences was made by Maller and Lundeen (25). 
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A test including 50 statements of common superstitions 
was administered to 179 high-school students. They 
were asked to indicate for each item whether they be- 
lieved it to be true or false and to state where they 
were informed concerning the item. The sources men- 
tioned most frequently in the acquisition and correc- 
tion of superstition included: home, friends, school, 
books, and observation. For any given superstition it 
was thus possible to determine the extent to which each 
source was fostering such belief and the extent to 
which it served to eliminate superstitions. The ratio 
of the number marked “true” to the number marked 
“false” was taken as a corrective index for each of 
the sources mentioned. 

The source that ranked first in order of fostering 
superstition was that of friends. This source ranked 
last in order of correcting superstitions. The home is 
the next highest source in fostering superstitious be- 
liefs. Next in importance is personal observation. 
The least number of superstitions were obtained from 
educational sources. The corrective index increased 
with age in regard to most of the sources, the excep- 
tion being the educational sources which showed a 
higher degree of correction among the younger chii- 
dren: The study also indicated that the effectiveness 
of each of the sources, whether it is in the direction of 
fostering superstition or of correcting such beliefs, de- 
pends upon the background of the individual. The 
same source may be fostering superstition in one indi- 
vidual and correcting it in another. 

Conklin’s study (8) revealed that 84 per cent of the 
college students questioned attributed their familiarity 
with superstitions to parents, elders, and other social 
contacts. This is corroborated in a study by Emme 
(12) who found that parents are the strongest factor 
in determining belief and disbelief in superstitions. 

Superstition and personality factors. That some 
emotions, particularly fear, are essential components 
of superstition has long been recognized by students 
of folklore. The origin of most superstitious beliefs 
may be traced to fears experienced individually or col- 
lectively and transmitted as part of the cultural herit- 
age of the race. The feeling of fear is easily aroused 
and most pronounced in a state of fatigue and illness, 
in isolation, and in the dark. It is perhaps for this 
reason that superstitious beliefs are most common 
among those who live in sparsely inhabited places and 
isolated regions. In a study of the relationship be- 
tween the number of fears expressed by children and 
the number of superstitions in which they believed, 
Maller and Lundeen (25) found a correlation of .30 
between the two factors. 

In order to study the relationship between emotional 
adjustment, as measured by objective tests, and be- 
liefs in unfounded ideas, Maller and Lundeen (26) ad- 
ministered several tests and questionnaires to 366 
pupils of junior high schools. These included tests 
of superstitious beliefs, a psychoneurotic inventory, a 
test of irrational word associations based on the Kent- 
Rosanoff word list, questions concerning wishes, fears, 
and worries, and various background factors. Emo- 
tional instability was found to correlate positively with 
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superstitiousness. The correlation between the super- 
stition test and the emotional maladjustment test was 
‘55. The correlation between the superstition test and 
the irrational word-association test was .54. Since the 
two tests were altogether different in content, the cor- 
relation indicates that individuals who express belief 
in superstitions are also inclined to form irrational 
associations of ideas. The study revealed also a defi- 
nite relationship between superstition and physical con- 
dition. Children reporting frequent headaches, colds, 
and indigestion were found to hold to more supersti- 
tions than those who described themselves as being in 
better health. 

The findings of this study have been substantiated 
by Zapf (42), who administered the Maller-Lundeen 
superstition test and the Woodworth-Mathews psycho- 
neurotic inventory to 285 high-school students. The 
correlation between superstition and maladjustment 
was found to be low, but positive. 

In a more recent study Zapf (41) reports further 
evidence of the relationship between emotional malad- 
justment and superstitious beliefs. The author also 
found that suggestibility (belief in items marked as 
“never heard before”) was related to superstition to 
the extent of .50. 

Superstition and education. One of the most im- 
portant problems in the study of superstitious beliefs 
is the extent to which they can be eliminated and the 
best methods of such a remedial program. Caldwell 
and his associates have done considerable work in this 
field. In general they have demonstrated the feasibility 
of remedial instruction. They constructed educational 
units in science Which were prepared especially with a 
view of correcting unfounded ideas about the weather, 
about predictions of the future, and so on. The units 
were tried out in numerous schools, and by testing and 
retesting it was shown that superstitious beliefs were 
reduced by as much as 50 per cent during one year. 
In their book entitled Do You Believe it? Caldwell 
and Lundeen (4) have brought together the results of 
several experimental studies and illustrations of various 
common superstitions and their origin. They also 
have studied the incidence of certain beliefs among 
Junior-high-school students (6). 

‘Weller (39) and Lichtenstein (22) discuss the teach- 
ing of attitudes and the effect of instruction in science 
upon superstitious beliefs associated with the phenom- 
ena studied. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of science teaching in 
decreasing superstitious beliefs is presented by Smith 
(33) and Frank (14). Studies on the college level by 
Valentine (37) and Harter (19) indicate that a course in 
psychology reduces the number of unfounded psycho- 
logical ideas and other popular misconceptions. Simi- 
lar results were reported by Gilliland (16) and by 
Lehman and Fenton (21). 

A critical note has been sounded by Zapf (43), who 
found that the mere teaching of science had no effect 
in reducing superstition unless the instruction dealt 
specifically with the superstitious ideas. This indicates 
that it is unwarranted to assume that the mere study 
of science will result in scientific mindedness (3, 5). 
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Noll (29) has come to a similar conclusion in his re- 
port on the problem of how to develop scientific think- 
ing. 

An illustration of the acceptance of an unfounded 
belief, or the catering to such beliefs, by people who 
are otherwise scientific minded is often found in various 
race prejudices. An example is the practice by Red 
Cross Blood Banks of segregating white and Negro 
blood in spite of scientific evidence that no race dif- 
ference in blood exists. The superstition of race dif- 
ferences in blood and its relation to race prejudice is 
discussed by Montagu (27). 

Maller and Lundeen found that children expressing 
preference for books of science and invention were 
less superstitious than those preferring books of fiction, 
adventure, and mystery. This finding suggests that the 
home and the choice of reading material have a direct 
bearing on superstitious beliefs. 

Recent studies by Emme (13) and Robinson (31) 
demonstrated that effective teaching results in desirable 
changes in attitudes and the elimination of unfounded 
beliefs. 

In conclusion it should be added that the various re- 
searches on superstition and education indicate that 
the acquisition of superstitions as well as their elimina- 
tion are governed by the laws of learning. The mere 
teaching of scientific facts will not necessarily re- 
sult in scientific mindedness. The substitution of ac- 
curate information for superstitious notions, although 
valuable, has limited educational significance if it con- 
sists of merely substituting one authority for another. 
What is of greater educational value is the develop- 
ment of the capacity for, and the habit of, rational 
thinking and the elimination of those causes of mal- 
adjustment which in turn lead to the acquisition of 
irrational beliefs. 

J. B. MALLER 
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SUPERVISION. Early history. Almost as soon 
as schools were established in the New England Colo- 
nies, the selectmen of the town were directed by the 
General Courts to secure teachers of certain religious 
and moral qualifications (3). In 1709 committees of 
citizens were appointed in Boston to visit and inspect 
the school plant and equipment and to examine pupil 
achievement. Not until many years later was mention 
made, however, of inspecting the teachers’ methods, 
criticizing them, and advising teachers concerning 
methods to be employed. 

As towns and cities grew, schools increased in size 
until several teachers might be employed in one build- 
ing. Under these conditions it was customary to desig- 
nate a head teacher who was given administrative and 
managerial duties. It was not until 1837 that Buffalo 
and Louisville centered control of the purely educa- 
tional activities and functions under a single executive. 
At first the superintendent of schools, as the chief 
executive was commonly designated, was a minor ad- 
ministrator; board members only reluctantly turned 
over to the new official the responsibilities that they 
had had as administrators and inspectors. By 1870 
there were twenty-nine such officials. While the super- 
intendent of schools is today generally recognized as 
the chief administrative official in the school system, 
the change has not been fully realized in all commu- 
nities even to this day. 

Beginning about 1870, a number of new subjects 
such as music, drawing, manual training, and home 
economics were added to the curriculum. Frequently 
neither the superintendent nor the teacher was quali- 
fied to administer instruction in these new subjects, 
and hence it was necessary to place them in the hands 
of specialists, typically designated as “supervisors.” 
Special supervision for academic subjects and special 
services came later. The head teacher or principal 
became, with the turn of the century, both adminis- 
trator and supervisor responsible for the instruction 
in his building as well as the administrative functions 
ordinarily assigned to this office. 

Functions, duties, and activities of supervisors. 
Supervision is a type of educational service rendered 
by a variety of school officials—superintendents, prin- 
cipals, directors, heads of departments, and general 
and special supervisors. Many persons have attempted 
to discover and summarize the supervisory activities of 
these various school officials. Between 1925 and 1930 a 
large number of such studies were made of the super- 
visory function of elementary principals. From these 
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Evaloation of supervisor. Towner (25) le s ৰক 
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system in their work of guiding the activ- 
who are transferred from township 
fo the city schools under his supervision. 
concerns himself with the problems of school 
who come before the juvenile court or the 
Fe boards and agencies 

He Mentifies himself with the parent-teacher 
and gives assistance to parents who are try 
problems which relate to the activities of 


research. As the years have gone by super- 
become more and more associated with the 
leadership functions of the superintendent 
administrated directly by the superintendent 
Dis himself or delegated to principals, super- 
ad technical assistants of onc sort or another. 
nis an expanding one and needs more pre- 
On. To select, train, and guide more effec. 
the various sorts of supervisors onc needs to 
not only the responsibilities associated with these 
but also the qualities, competencies, and abili- 
cessary for the cfficient discharge of these respon- 
Terms such as leadership, democracy as ap- 

pol administration, and cfficiency as applied 


D know more about what constitutes the ele- 
F nd aspects of a good supervisory program, and 
at criteria their effectiveness may be cvaluated. 
worth of the program will be judged by 
Its. While some very good studies have been 
ted in this area, the evaluation should be con- 

“We need to determine not only the general 
veness of the program, but the effectiveness of 
ant components, such as the teaching personnel, 

culum, the sociophysical setting for learning, 
‘matters limiting and facilitating pupil 


A. S. BARR 
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TEACHER EDUCATION. In the broadest sense 
“teacher education” refers to the total of educative 
experiences which contribute to the preparation of a 
person for a teaching position in schools, but the term 
is more commonly employed to designate the program 
of courses and other experiences offered by an educa- 
tional institution for the announced purpose of prepar- 
ing persons for teaching and other educational service 
and for contributing to their growth in competency for 
Such service. Such teacher-education programs are 
offered in teachers colleges and normal schools and in 
colleges and universities; limited programs are offered 
in some high schools. 

The research in this area is treated under the follow- 
ing headings: 


Page 
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In these sections reference is made to several related 
articles. Additional references to related aspects of 
teacher education are given in the Index. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—I. DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Formal teacher educa- 
tion in the United States has been carried on mainly in 
state normal schools, in colleges and universities, and 
in teachers colleges. Preceding and paralleling the 
Work in these institutions there were established sev- 
eral other agencies, including professional-training 
Classes in academies and high schools, private normal 
schools, city normal schools, teachers’ institutes, nor- 
mal institutes, and summer schools. Few of these an- 
cillary agencies have been systematically studied by the 
historian; Finegan (12) reported on their work and 
development in New York State and Newell (33) in- 
cluded some of them in his study. Sometimes studies 
of the main agencies of teacher education have in- 
cluded information about the minor ones. 

Research in the history of American teacher educa- 
tion may be taken to have begun with the work of 
Henry Barnard who in 1851 published his Normal 
Schools and Other Institutions, Agencies, and Means 
Designed for the Professional Education of Teachers 
(5). This was a collection of historical documents 
rather than a history. The work was contained in two 
volumes, the first dealing with American and the sec- 
ond with European institutions. It has often been the 
quarry from which later writers have taken a portion 
of their materials. 

Every decade since Barnard’s beginning has seen the 
publication of one or more works dealing with the his- 
tory of American teacher education, but, counting 
only research studies, hardly more than a score Had 
appeared by 1900. A very brief general survey of the 
field up to about 1910 was provided by Strayer (46). 
A somewhat careful calculation, based upon the whole 
available literature, indicates that four fifths of the 
Works which deal with this subject have been produced 
since 1910 and two thirds of them since 1920. 
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Development of the normal school idea. Even be- 
fore the Revolution a Mennonite teacher in Pennsy, 
Vania named Christopher Dock wrote a book on how 
to teach. This was evidently intended as a contribu- 
tion to professional education. The promotional liter- 
ature urging a more formal teacher education began, 
timidly, to appear after the Revolution. It was in 
1789 that the article usually attributed to Elisha 
‘Ticknor was published in the Massachusetts Magazine. 
This was just fifty years before the first state normal 
school was opened. It was this literature and the 
evolving idea of professional education which first 
attracted the attention of historians. This was the 
subject of Barnard’s volumes (5). In the last decade 
of the century Gordy wrote on the rise and growth 
of the normal-school idea. Another study is by Albree 
(2) who treated of Charles Brooks and his propaganda 
for normal schools. 

Gordy’s work (13) was a collection of separate 
papers, the first giving its title to the whole collection 
Which also contained accounts of the New York acad- 
emies, some chairs of pedagogy, and several outstand- 
ing normal schools. Gordy’s purpose was practical in 
part. His descriptions of the cadet system and the 
work in child study at the Worcester State Normal 
School were intended to influence practice in teacher 
education. 

In his title essay Gordy raised a question which has 
frequently reappeared although its interest should be 
Only academic. The question was whether Prussian, 
and more generally European, influences greatly 
affected the promoters and founders of the American 
normal school. His answer was that the early ideas 
and programs of teacher education originated in the 
United States and that the resulting institutions were 
affected only slightly by foreign practices. Agnew 
(1) also doubted the importance of Prussian influence 
and, instead, showed the preponderant influence of the 
American academy upon the early normal school. 
Napier (32), in a study which dealt extensively with 
foreign influences upon teacher education in the United 
States, distinguished between the attack upon the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education and that part 
of the attack which was directed against the state nor- 
mal schools in 1840. The epithet “Prussian” was ap- 
plied to the Board because it was a central or state 
agency which might tend to interfere with local auton- 
Or1y in school matters. The normal schools were op- 
posed merely because they were expensive and useless. 
‘This use of the ex silentio argument seems justified 
and helps to support Napier’s conclusion that while the 
Prussian example was stressed in the campaign to se- 
cure the establishment of the state normal schools 
the institutions themselves did not closely resemble any 
European models. The same position is effectively 
Supported, also, by a parallel-column comparison be- 
tween the curriculums of the Prussian Lehrersemi- 
narien, the state normal schools, and the academies; 
the latter two, which were similar, were very different 
from the first. Finally, this view was supported by 
Mangun (29) who has carefully studied and discussed 
the documents which dealt with the establishment of 
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the Massachusetts state normal schools and the unsuc- 
cessful effort to destroy them in 1840. 

Development of teacher-training institutions. Much 

historical research in the field of teacher education has 
been expended upon the establishment and develop- 
ment of individual institutions or groups of institutions 
classified by states or regions. Mangun (29) studied 
ae rise and early development of the state normal 
school in Massachusetts. Without extensively treating 
the early propaganda writings, he studied the docu- 
ments which concern the establishment, organization, 
and work of the state board of education, those which 
deal with the creation and opening of the first state 
normal school at Lexington in 1839, and those which 
portray the legislative crises and the attacks upon the 
new schools in 1840 and again in 1860. Mangun made 
use of the Massachusetts legislative and judicial docu- 
ments, newspapers, and educational journals and pre- 
sented frequent quotations from these and other origi- 
nal sources. 

A study by Norton (34) has made available in their 
entirety two unusual, if not unique, documents: the 
journals of Cyrus Peirce, first teacher and principal of 
the first American state normal school, and of Mary 
Swift, member of the first class and later the teacher 
of Laura Bridgman. From these journals or day-by- 
day records by teacher and pupil the internal history 
of the Lexington school in its first term may be recon- 
structed. Norton, also, in an extensive introduction 
traced the movement which led to the establishment of 
the school and in appendices offered J. G. Carter's 
Outline, an important letter by Peirce to Barnard, and 
documents from the attack of 1840 upon the school. 
Another important documentary study is by Wright 
and Gardner (49) who reprinted the Lectures on 
School-Keeping of Samuel Read Hall, founder and 
teacher of what is taken as the first private normal 
school in the United States, that at Concord, Vermont, 
opened in 1823. 

Finegan (12) has prepared a full and rich account 
of schools for teachers in New York State from the 
Lancasterian times and the state-subsidized training 
classes in the academies through the teachers insti- 
tutes and city normal schools to the state normal 
schools (Albany, 1844) and the state teachers colleges. 
Taylor (47) prepared an excellent history of teacher 
education in Pennsylvania. The history of the nor- 
mal school movement in Rhode Island was traced by 
Thomas W. Bicknell (8), leader in the movement. A 
private normal school was opened by S. S. Greene in 
1852 and two years later the first public normal school 
Was established in Providence. This school continued 
for eleven years; then it was closed. Anew era dawned 
in 1869 when under Bicknell, who was at that time 
the chief state school officer, the movement Was started 
Which led to the opening of a permanent state normal 
school for Rhode Island in 1871. One feature of this 
school was the free tuition for future teachers and the 
payment of mileage to students who lived at a distance. 
The legislative acts, the course of study, the admission 
requirements, and much detailed information are given 
in Bicknell’s work which may in some respects be re- 
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garded as an original document as well as a history. 
In recent years the same topic has again been treated 
and brought more nearly down to date by Meader 
(31) who dealt more particularly with the reorganiza- 
tion of the program in the twentieth century. 

The rise of teacher education in Kentucky was 
treated by Smith (45). In 1810 Joseph Neetf, famous 
Pestallozzian, was called to Louisville, to establish a 
school; and twenty years later, after the New Harmony 
episode, he was again invited to conduct a teachers’ 
department in the Eclectic Institute of the same city. 
Smith traced the history through these and later efforts 
to develop private schools for teachers to the creation 
of two state normal schools in 1906. Parsons (37) in 
a study of wider scope treated the parallel movement 
in Tennessee. He covered the founding of Peabody 
Normal College in 1875 and its transformation into 
the George Peabody College for Teachers in 1909. 
The history of that college and of the other teachers 
colleges of the state together with an analysis of the 
conditions and needs in 1933 concluded the study. 

Goulding (14) studied the history of teacher educa- 
tion in Florida, Parkinson (36) in South Carolina, and 
Lowman (25) in the Gulf states, and Phillips (38) 
treated the “history of teacher training in the South,” 
giving the dates of founding for forty-one Southern 
normal schools and treating the influence of Pestalozzi 
and Herbart upon Southern teacher education. 

Summer schools and teachers institutes. The his- 
tory of summer schools and that of teachers’ institutes 
have been treated by Avent (3) and by Smart (44) re- 
spectively. Henry Barnard in 1839 brought together 
twenty-six young men, provided for observation of the 
public schools in Hartford, and gave them professional 
instruction for six weeks. This program was similar 
to that later called “normal institute.” The name “in- 
stitute” for a short period of lectures and lessons seems 
to have been first used by J. S. Denman in 1843 in 
New York State. Agassiz’s summer school at Penikese 
was intended for zodlogists, but the summer school at 
Martha’s Vineyard, also developed in the 1870's, was 
intended for teachers. It was there that Francis W. 
Parker delivered the lectures which were published as 
Talks on Teaching. 

Institutional histories. ‘There are numerous histories 
of individual schools for teachers. One of the best is 
Harper's history of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity (17), one of the small group of state institutions 
which were established before the Civil War. The first 
president was C. E. Hovey, and he insisted upon high 
standards. He meant to develop not a secondary but 
a higher institution, hence the name “university”; but 
this was an ideal not altogether attainable at that 
time. His successor, Richard Edwards, introduced the 
ideas and influences of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
and of the Rensselaer School of Troy, New York, in 
each of which he had studied. Harper stressed the 
great part which the Illinois State Normal University 
played in the Herbartian and the child-study move- 
ment. The history of Bridgewater has been told by 
A. C. Boyden (9) and that of the Rensselaer School by 
P. C. Ricketts (39). The Rensselaer School was at first 
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2 school for teachers and one founded upon very origi- 
nal ideas. Its service to the teaching profession has 
since been neglected, perhaps because it later turned to 
engineering and became a polytechnic school. The 
influences of Oswego in introducing Pestallozian object 
teaching and also its broader history have been re- 
peatedly detailed but most effectively by Dearborn 
dl). 

Many works in the area with which we are now deal- 
ing must be omitted for lack of space; but it seems 
proper and may be wholesome to say that some nor- 
mal school and teachers college histories cannot be 
noticed in a review of research because they are not, 
and perhaps are not meant to be, works of research. 
The average level of American college historiography 
is not very high whether we consider teachers college 
Or arts college histories. Such works, whether written 
for alumni and to celebrate rather than to recount 
and to evaluate the past, or for other reasons, fre- 
quently lack the objectivity, accuracy, or balance 
Which careful historical writing demands. 

Biographies. The task of providing scholarly biog- 
raphies of the great leaders in the normal school and 
teachers college movement has been barely begun. It 
should be facilitated by the completion of the Diction- 
ary of American Biography which contains docu- 
mented sketches of the lives of several of these men 
and women. It would, however, be easy to name a 
score of great leaders in this field who are omitted 
from the Dictionary. 

Many years ago Mary Sheldon Barnes (6) edited 
the autobiography of her father, E. A. Sheldon (1823- 
1897), the founder of the Oswego Normal School and 
system of teacher training. This work contains other 
documents and is an important source for the Oswego 
movement. B. W. Loomis (23) wrote the life of 
Richard Edwards (1822-1908), vigorous president of 
the Illinois State Normal University, who wielded 
important influence upon the opening careers of such 
important men as Charles De Garmo, Frank and 
Charles McMurry, and Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
Matthews (30) wrote a stirring biography of Joseph 
Baldwin (1827-1899) who established several private 
normal schools in Indiana, founded the Kirksville 
State Normal School in Missouri (1871), became 
president of the Sam Houston Normal School of Texas 
and professor of pedagogy at the University of Texas 
(1891). Baldwin, who was a Pestalozzian, had some 
importance also as a writer of textbooks in educational 
psychology but most as a fighting proponent of the 
teachers college idea. The autobiography of Paul H. 
Hanus (16) is an important document on the history 
of normal schools with which the author was con- 
nected and on the development first of the department 
and later of the graduate school of education at our 
oldest university. J. E. Russell (43) in his autobiog- 
raphy has told again how Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University developed about 1890 out of an associa- 
tion which had proposed to itself the teaching of 
domestic and industrial arts to the laboring classes. 

Administrative history. Numerous studies have 
dealt with the history of the administration of profes- 
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sional schools for teachers. Agnew (1) showed that 
the administration of such institutions has often tended 
to be autocratic and too completely centralized in the 
president. Faculty participation in making policies 
has often not been sought, and criticism has not been 
welcomed or even tolerated. Holland (19) in a critical 
historical and survey study of the Pennsylvania normal 
schools in 1910 revealed that those schools, although 
they were called and considered state institutions, were 
really joint-stock ventures. Some of them were badly 
mismanaged, their stock was manipulated to the ad- 
Vantage of certain families or interests, elections were 
fixed, the bookkeeping was untrustworthy, and the ad- 
vertising methods were reprehensible. Educational 
standards were low, and in fact the Pennsylvania nor- 
mal schools often served as high schools in their local 
communities. The teachers, often poorly prepared 
for their positions, carried excessive teaching sched- 
ules and were paid very low salaries. Such facts of a 
generation ago are a genuine although happily not a 
general feature of the history of American teacher edu- 
cation. As already indicated, they were more fre- 
quently found in the private than in the public normal 
schools; and the Pennsylvania normal schools of that 
time were at least semiprivate. Humphreys (21) col- 
lected evidence on the methods used by states in locat- 
ing state normal schools. He was able to classify them 
under three heads: location by legislative vote; location 
by a commission designated by the legislature; and 
location by the state board of education. He concluded 
that political and financial considerations had been 
the most potent influences in deciding the location of 
normal schools. 

Several studies of the combined historical and survey 
type have presented comparative information on costs, 
the composition of staffs and student bodies, libraries, 
positions secured by graduates, and other topics. 
Ruediger (1907) reported a catalogue study (41) of the 
changes in such factors which had taken place in the 
decade 1895-1905; Hill (1927) made a more direct 
study (18) of similar changes (1915-1926) in the 
teachers colleges of Missouri, a subject which had al- 
ready been reviewed by Learned (1920) (22); and 
Crutsinger (1933) made a status study (10) of the Texas 
teachers colleges in regard to distribution in the state, 
Size, faculties, curriculums, and other factors. Magee 
(1931) found great, in his judgment unjustified, varia- 
tions in unit costs in teachers colleges (28). Rosenlof 
(1929) published a questionnaire study (40) of the 
library provisions in 178 institutions. H. N. Loomis 
(1910) demonstrated that normal schools were prepar- 
ing teachers for city rather than rural schools, that they 
tended to be academic in curriculums, neglecting the 
teaching of agriculture, home economics, and rural 
sociology, and that they did not give practice oppor- 
tunities in rural schools (24). Benson (1922) showed a 
great increase in differentiated curriculums in the pre- 
ceding decade but the cityward trend of graduates con- 
tinued (7). He also reported inadequate student ac- 
counting and “poor use of alumni.” McNeil (1930) 
gave a historical resume of the entrance requirements 
in schools for teachers in six countries of Europe, sev- 
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eral of the British dominions, and the United States 
(27). 

Teacher education in colleges and universities. An 
early example of the efforts to give courses in educa 
tion in colleges is found at Amherst College in 1826, 
where lack of funds rather than opposition to the plan 
itself prevented its execution. Financial difficulties 
likewise thwarted the attempts to provide teacher edu- 
cation at New York University in 1831. These two 
unsuccessful efforts, nevertheless, show the beginning 
of the current which was to sweep through the colleges 
and universities a half century later and which has 
made the study of education as carried on in the 
United States a unique phenomenon in history. The 
normal schools were the first great agency for the edu- 
cation of teachers; normal courses and departments of 
education in colleges and universities were the second. 
Indiana University opened a normal department in 
1852, Towa in 1855, and Wisconsin in 1863. The nor- 
mal departments prepared elementary teachers, some- 
times enrolled more students than the collegiate depart- 
ments, and found it difficult, not to say impossible, to 
maintain proper academic standards. By 1870 or 1880 
the spread of the state normal schools and the national 
aid to “agriculture and the mechanic arts” had turned 
the attention of the state universities away from the 
preparation of elementary teachers. The normal-de- 
partment movement had spent itself. Instead colleges 
and universities now turned to the professional educa- 
tion of secondary teachers. The best study is by Hub- 
bell (20). He dealt with the development of university 
departments of education in six states, the states of the 
Old Northwest Territory and Iowa; and he treated the 
history of educational research and extension as well 
as the preservice education and offers some material on 
developments outside the selected states. Older treat- 
ments were by Luckey (26), who furnished an exten- 
sive bibliography, and by Hall-Quest (15), who in- 
cluded the early history of the teachers-college move- 
ment, 

Concluding statement. New agencies to supplement 
Or supplant the normal school and the department of 
education began to arise about 1890 and have become 
more and more important in succeeding decades. 
These are the teachers college and the university 
School or college of education. Two-year normal 
Schools were becoming more and more inadequate to 
educate teachers for service in the twentieth century; 
and they were also becoming less capable of competing 
with the state universities. And, on the other hand, 
University departments of education needed more free- 
dom than departmental status would permit to deter- 
mine their curriculums and requirements and especially 
their practice and experimental facilities. These and 
other reasons were presented, and the evolution of 
the American teachers college was treated by Pang- 
burn (35). Harper furnished a historical case study of 
the same movement in his history of the Illinois State 
Normal University. And Williamson’s history (48) of 
general theory courses indirectly makes important con- 
tributions to the understanding of the teachers-college 
Movement. 
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The student will find in the appended titles, many 
of which contain extensive bibliographies to supple- 
ment the present one, the means to a further study of 
the history of teacher education in the United States. 

H. G. Goop 
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TEACHER EDUCATION—TIL. ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. A. Teachers colleges. 
Up to about 1910 the administrative structure of the 
institutions now commonly designated as teachers col- 
leges was simple. Practically all administrative func- 
tions in a normal school were performed by the presi- 
dent (principal) or by employees under his immediate 
supervision. Attracting and holding students were 
central objectives; requirements for admission and for 
certificates and diplomas were very liberal, “favors” 
frequently being granted. The president exercised al- 
most unlimited administrative prerogative subject only 
to the board of control. During the second decade 
of the century, the administrative “atmosphere” began 
to change in the direction of the policies and prac- 
tices of reputable colleges and universities. 

By 1910 a number of the institutions (normal 
schools) had increased in size to a point such that it 
was becoming impossible for the head of the institution 
to retain the various administrative functions under 
his immediate jurisdiction. Furthermore, some nor- 
mal schools were seeking to attain recognition as col- 
legiate institutions (teachers colleges) and as a means 
to this end they tended to develop an administrative 
Organization of the type prevailing in reputable col- 
leges. The formulation and adoption of “standards” 
in 1926 by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges marked a stage in the development of admin- 
istrative policies and practices in teachers colleges. A 
study of 150 teachers colleges (or normal schools) in 
41 states in 1932 showed that a majority of these insti- 
tutions had created the following administrative offices: 
business manager or bursar, dean of college, dean of 
men, dean of women, director of athletics, director of 
health, director of placement, director of training, 
librarian, registrar, and superintendent of buildings 
(5: 52). 

BOARDS OF CONTROL. There is wide agreement that 
the education of teachers for the public schools is a 
function of the state. ‘To carry out this function, the 
various states have enacted laws creating teachers col- 
leges and providing for their operation and manage- 
ment under legally constituted boards. A study re- 
ported in the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers (7: 482-83) revealed five types of provi- 
sions. 

1. Nine states with a separate board for each state- 
Supported teachers college. 

2. Nine states with a single board for all state- 
Supported teachers colleges within the state. 

3. Seven states with a single board for all state- 
supported institutions of higher education within the 
state. 

4. Sixteen states with a single board for the public 
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schools and the state-supported teachers colleges 
within the state. 

5. Three states with a single board for the public 
schools and all state-supported institutions of higher 
education within the state. 

Employing a jury consisting of college professors, 
officials of state departments of education, and presi- 
dents of teachers colleges, Rutledge (10: 9-19) re- 
ported 89 per cent approval of the following principle: 
“AI] state-supported institutions having as their chief 
purpose the preparation of public-school teachers 
should be under a single unified state board of control.” 
This jury favored a board “composed entirely of lay- 
men” (89 per cent) and the delegation of the “admin- 
istration of policies to the chief executive officer of the 
state department of education” (71 per cent). Rut- 
ledge also reported jury approval of the function of 
the board of control being “legislative only” (83 per 
cent) and of the president of the institution being 
given “full authority and responsibility for all phases 
of the administration of the school in his charge” (100 
per cent). 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. Mor- 
rison (5) studied the internal administrative organiza- 
tion of teachers colleges and validated criteria for or- 
ganization from writings in the field of teachers-col- 
lege administration and by the opinions of a selected 
jury of teachers-college presidents who were rated as 
superior by their fellow presidents. After the criteria 
were developed, the existing practices in 150 normal 
schools and teachers colleges were checked against 
the criteria. His study presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of administrative and organization practices prev- 
alent at the time (1932) in a large majority of the 
state-supported teachers colleges. 

PERFORMANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS. 
Presidents usually retained more administrative func- 
tions than they delegated. Although the boards of 
control gave the majority of presidents a free hand, 
the presidents in turn often delegated only partial re- 
sponsibility, thus holding themselves responsible for 
the performance of a multiplicity of duties. The ap- 
proval of administrative policies was retained by 
nearly all presidents. Such retention keeps control 
Where responsibility is placed. 

Business management was almost entirely in the 
hands of the president in a majority of institutions. 
Business agents performed routine functions. Budget- 
ing, financial accounting, property accounting, payroll 
management, and purchasing were functions to which 
many presidents gave personal supervision. Buildings 
and grounds management was retained by a large per- 
centage of presidents who made use of a superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds as a chief assistant. 
Landscaping, salvaging material, sanitation, storage 
and distribution of supplies, and the in-service train- 
ing of the buildings and grounds staff were usually 
delegated to the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds although some presidents held themselves re- 
sponsible for supervising these functions. 

Functions pertaining to instruction were generally 
not directed by a single head except insofar as the 
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president did the directing himself. Nearly all super- 
vision of instruction was done cooperatively by the 
president, the college dean, and the heads of the various 
departments. Such supervision was omitted entirely 
in many institutions. The librarian and president 
often planned improvement of library service without 
assistance from department heads or the faculty as 
a whole. Directors of student teaching were usually 
responsible for integration of theory and practice. Ex- 
tension instruction was not attempted in many institu- 
tions. When offered, such instruction was usually di- 
rected by an officer who did not have control of simi- 
lar instruction on the campus. Student teaching as a 
function was quite completely delegated to the director 
of student teaching and his staff, with little or no pro- 
vision for the faculty as a whole to share in formulat- 
ing policies for this phase of teacher education. 

Personnel functions were not in general grouped for 
administrative control. The presidents performed 
many student-personnel functions. Registrars, deans 
of men, deans of women, directors of placement, di- 
rectors of health service, and committees cooperated in 
providing personnel services, but little evidence was 
available to show that such officers and committees 
were working to develop unified programs. The fact 
that the various officers who handled different phases 
of personnel work were directly responsible to the 
president is indicative that separate rather than unified 
personnel programs were being developed in teachers 
colleges. 

Only a few presidents delegated administration 
functions pertaining to public relations. Many of the 
teachers colleges did not have a public relations 
program planned to build good will on the part of 
the public. However, in those institutions having such 
a program the presidents directed it themselves. Presi- 
dents, more than other officials, visited public schools 
and arranged for staff lectures and technical service by 
staff members. The president was the dominant force 
in organizing alumni associations. Conferences for 
boards of education and for teachers, if arranged at 
all, usually were planned by the president. In short, 
off-campus contacts were generally handled by the 
presidents. 

Staff administration was handled almost entirely by 
the presidents with some assistance from heads of 
departments and college deans. Presidents recruited 
candidates for positions, offered them contracts, and 
determined their academic rank, If there was a pro- 
gram of in-service education for staff members, it was 
planned by the president. Many important functions 
concerning faculty personnel relations were not pro- 
vided for in the administrative organization. Insur- 
ance and retirement funds for staff members, the plan- 
ning of housing facilities, and the arranging for ex- 
change professorships were frequently neglected, but, 
when included as a part of administrative functions, 
the president usually performed the duties connected 
therewith. 

INTERRELATIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS. 
Studies of administrative organization show no uni- 
versal plan for interrelation of administrative officers, 
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However, several common elements are found in a 
large percentage of the institutions. The following 
summary, based on Morrison’s study (5: 83-85), de- 
scribes conditions as of 1932. 

Business agents, superintendents of buildings and 
grounds, and registrars usually were nonteaching offi- 
cers. The business agent in a majority of cases held 
no other office. Some teachers colleges combined the 
office of registrar with that of business agent or dean. 
No other officials were administratively responsible to 
the registrar. Sometimes the office of superintendent 
of buildings and grounds was combined with that of 
business agent. In some institutions the superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds was administratively re- 
sponsible to the business agent; however, in a large 
majority of the cases such officers were responsible to 
the president. 

The college dean, if head of a department at all, 
Was usually the head of the department of education. 
In many colleges he held both offices. 

Deans of men and deans of women were not gen- 
erally heads of instructional departments. A few in- 
stitutions combined the office of dean of men with that 
of director of athletics. The offices which were com- 
bined with that of dean of women most frequently 
concerned health and housing activities. 

There were only a few institutions with an officer 
charged with the responsibility of helping graduates 
adjust themselves in their positions in the public 
schools. When this service was provided, the officer 
Was usually the director of training or of placement. 

The director of athletics was usually head of the de- 
partment of physical or health education. He seldom 
held any other administrative office. 

A few directors of extension were heads of depart- 
ments of education or psychology. However, in nearly 
all cases these officers were not heads of instructional 
departments. About one third of the directors of ex- 
tension held some other office. Practically no other 
officers were responsible to directors of extension. 

Directors of health service were frequently heads 
of departments of health or physical education. There 
was no predominant practice for directors of health 
service to hold other offices. 

Directors of placement were in a few cases heads 
of the departments of education. A frequent practice 
Was to combine this office with the directorship of the 
training school. 

Directors of student activities or student social 
affairs usually held some other office, such as dean of 
men or dean of women. They were not department 
heads as a rule. 

Directors of student teaching were found in nearly 
all teachers colleges. About one third of them were 
heads of education departments. They were fre- 
quently assigned to perform the functions of the direc- 
tor of placement. The principals of demonstration 
Schools were in the majority of cases responsible to the 
directors of student teaching. 

The office of librarian was well established in insti- 
tutions of all sizes. A large percentage of teachers 
colleges had departments of library science with the 
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librarian as head. Few librarians held other offices. 
Few officers other than members of the library staff 
were responsible to the librarian. 

COMMITTEES IN ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 
The study by Morrison (5: 4546) revealed an average 
of approximately ten standing committees for each in- 
stitution investigated. ‘The larger institutions usually 
had a greater number of committees than the smaller 
ones. Those reported most frequently dealt with: (a) 
entertainment and assembly programs, (b) student ac- 
tivities, (c) student social affairs, and (d) construction 
and reconstruction of the curriculum. There were six 
committees whose frequency of occurrence in general 
increased as the enrollment increased: (a) college pub- 
lications, (b) curriculums, (c) extension and corre- 
spondence instruction, (d) library service, (e) place- 
ment of graduates, and (f) student publications. 

Administrative councils had been organized in ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the teachers colleges. 
Nearly all councils were chosen by the president to 
serve in an advisory capacity. A few institutions had 
administrative councils which consisted of department 
heads. 

The literature dealing with organization in teachers 
colleges presents two conflicting viewpoints concerning 
the use of committees in administration. One view- 
point contends that the chief function of committees 
is to study problems and recommend policies. Such 
committees are appointed when needed and inactivated 
When their investigations are completed. The second 
Viewpoint holds that committees should be appointed 
to administer functions. Such committees have both 
legislative and administrative powers and serve con- 
tinuously. 

Certain findings of the Morrison study are pertinent 
(5: 163): 

1. Nearly all committees make investigations. 

2. Practically all committees make recormmenda- 
tions. 

3. Nearly half the committees initiate policies 
through legislation. 

4. Approximately 75 per cent of all committees ad- 
minister policies. 

5. Eighty per cent of the presidents reverse com- 
mittee decisions sometimes. 

FACULTY PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Faculty 
personnel administration in teachers colleges concerns 
those functions which are performed to attract and 
hold capable faculty members, to stimulate their per- 
Sonal and professional growth, and to promote their 
economic and social welfare. 

Bosler (1: 14-29), in a recent study sponsored by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, sum- 
marizes faculty personnel administration procedures. 
Generally speaking, the president in a teachers college 
assumes the major responsibility in appointing new 
faculty members, in determining their initial academic 
rank, and in promoting them to positions of higher 
responsibility and increased salary. In a majority of 
teachers colleges, the deans and department heads 
share in making appointments and promotions. Ina 
very large percentage of teachers colleges appointments 
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and promotions must be ratified by either the board of 
control or some other authority outside the college. 

Four academic ranks are maintained for faculty 
members in a large majority of teachers colleges: pro- 
fessor, associate professor, assistant professor, and in- 
structor. Qualifications in training and experience 
necessary for appointments to these ranks vary widely 
among the institutions. It is predominant practice 
among the teachers colleges to require the attainment 
of the doctor’s degree as prerequisite to appointment 
as professor. Promotions in rank are recommended 
on the basis of excellence in teaching, scholarship, re- 
search, participation in professional and community 
projects, and the ability to get along with others. 

The common practice in teachers colleges is to pay 
faculty members their salaries in 9, 10, or 12 payments. 
Approximately two thirds of the colleges pay lower 
salary rates during the summer sessions. The college 
presidents and boards of control usually determine the 
salaries to be paid. Some few institutions pay salaries 
above the scheduled maximum for extra heavy loads, 
exceptional accomplishment, or the assumption of ad- 
ministrative duties. 

In addition to the basic annual salaries a high per- 
centage of teachers colleges have made supplementary 
provisions to increase the security of faculty members. 
Nearly all of these institutions have systems which 
provide for continuing partial salary payments to 
faculty members after retirement. The practice of 
granting a sabbatical leave with half-salary is estab- 
lished in several colleges. A very large majority of 
the colleges grant leaves with pay during periods of 
absence because of sickness. Only a few teachers col- 
leges operate under laws which provide permanent 
tenure for faculty members. 

CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION. At the time of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Rugg 
(6: 50-51) found variety among the teachers colleges 
in their organization for curriculum making. In the 
main, curriculums were made by five agencies: curricu- 
lum committee, department heads, the president, the 
faculty as a whole, or officials of the state department 
of education. Frequently these agencies worked in 
combination. No evidence was reported that indicated 
standardizing agencies were imposing or even suggest- 
Ing curriculums to the various teachers colleges. 

In 1944, Offner (8: 77-98) studied teachers-college 
curriculum construction in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. In these states, curriculum making has 
been practically continuous since 1930. Committees 
consisting of members from the faculties and con- 
Sultants from the public schools, working under the 
general direction of the Assistant Commissioner in 
Charge of Teacher Education, formulate curriculum 
Patterns and recommend them to the State Commis- 
Sloner of Education. If the Commissioner approves, 
the curriculum pattern is submitted to the State Board 
of Education. When ratified, it becomes official for 
the colleges concerned. In all three of the states con- 
cerned, the curriculum patterns include courses for 
Beneral culture, specialized subject-matter courses, 
basic courses in education, courses in professionalized 
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subject matter, and courses in methods, psychology, 
and human growth and development. 

Based on his study of curriculum-making practices, 
Offner formulated statements of practice and submitted 
them to a jury for evaluation. The following six state- 
ments summarize briefly the administrative organiza- 
tion approved by the jury (8: 99-128): 

1. Major curriculum changes in teachers colleges 
Should be instituted by an officially appointed group 
consisting of representatives of the Commissioner of 
Education, the college presidents, and the college 
faculties. 

2. Curriculum making should involve all the col- 
leges within the state which offer the same curriculum. 

3. The unit of curriculum making should be the 
pattern of courses for the entire four years of college. 

4. The official group responsible for curriculum 
making should provide an over-all state plan of pro- 
cedure and administer its provisions. 

5. Each college participating in curriculum making 
Should select a director and organize its faculty to par- 
ticipate in all phases of the program. 

6. Proposed curriculums should be submitted to 
the Commissioner of Education and the State Board 
of Education for final approval. 

‘There is some evidence that increased attention is 
being given to rank of courses, their sequence, and 
prerequisites. A considerable number of institutions 
claim provision for ability grouping in a few classes. 
Innovations in organization to provide for honors 
work, the tutorial plan, and comprehensive examina- 
tions are not reported in the research studies. 

STUDENT TEACHING. In 1932 Flowers (2: 20-26) 
found that student teaching was usually directed by 
one individual designated as the “director of training.” 
The typical training teacher was assigned four student 
teachers in addition to a group of training-school chil- 
dren. College students were usually assigned for stu- 
dent teaching during their third or fourth year. Col!- 
lege credit for student teaching varied from 2 to 25 
semester points. Student-teaching assignments varied 
from 6 to 18 weeks in length. The majority of teachers 
colleges maintained the campus training school as a 
subdivision of the department of education in the col- 
lege. Usually the training-school staff were members 
of the college faculty. The majority of colleges or- 
ganized the student-teaching courses into three parts: 
Observation, participation, and student teaching (4: 
141-43). 

Some colleges coordinated the college and training 
school by having college instructors supervise student 
teaching, by having training teachers instruct college 
students, by having committees of college instructors 
and training teachers organize courses and develop 
syllabi and handbooks, and by planning joint faculty 
meetings (3: 7-21). 

The directors of training are assisted by principals 
of the campus schools. Subject-matter department 
heads in the college have only a small share of respon- 
sibility in directing student teaching. For the most 
part, student teaching is not integrated with the sub- 
ject-matter courses of the college. Presidents and 
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boards of control accept little or no responsibility for 
organizing and administering training schools. If stu- 
dent teaching is to become the heart of the teacher- 
training program, it seems reasonable to expect 
greater participation in the training schools and student 
teaching by administrative officials and faculty mem- 
bers in the teachers colleges. 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANI- 
ZATION. Administrative organization in teachers col- 
leges should be planned to render services to the stu- 
dents and to the teaching personnel. The amount of 
service needed will depend upon the size of the student 
body and the variety of activities which the institution 
deems essential in the education of teachers for its 
constituency. Diversity in administrative organization 
is to be expected and in many cases is undoubtedly de- 
sirable. This diversity may be due to differences in 
individual administrators, differences in the personnel 
with whom the administrators work, or the practice of 
solving administrative problems according to some 
temporary expedient. 

In 1932 authorities in college administration ap- 
proved the following criteria for appraising adminis- 
trative organization of teacher education (5: 161): 

1. Greater specialization in administration as the 
enrollment becomes greater. 

2. Freedom for the instructional staff to teach in 
their various departments without being overburdened 
with administrative duties. 

3. Freedom of the chief administrative officer from 
the performance of a multiplicity of duties. 

4. Utilization of an administrative council in an 
advisory capacity. 

5. Faculty representation on the administrative 
council. 

6. Special committees for investigations requiring 
special study. 

7. Selection of special and standing committees by 
the chief administrative officer. 

8. Constant membership and chairmanship in stand- 
ing committees. 

9. A fixed procedure for replacing membership in 
standing committees. 

10. Participation by the whole faculty in suggesting 
or formulating policies concerning instruction. 

11. Grouping of related functions under control of 
administrative officers who in turn are responsible to 
the president. 

12. The centering of responsibility in individuals 
rather than in groups. 

13. Approval of policies by the state board of 
control. 

14. The making of final decisions by the chief ad- 
ministrative officer after policies have been approved 
by the board of control. 

SUGGESTED RESEARCH. Studies of the type cited 
above have made available a fairly comprehensive 
picture of current practices in the administrative or- 
ganization and operation of teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools. There seems to be a need, however, for 
further study of the criteria for evaluating these prac- 
tices. It is questionable whether the method used— 
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the rating of current practices by the administrative 
officials who, in many instances, have created such 
practices—provides an adequate evaluation. To take 
but one example, a jury of teachers-college presidents 
highly disapproved of the principle that “administra- 
tive organization should provide for the selection of 
standing and special committees by the faculty or 
representatives of the faculty” (5). If it is admitted 
that the reasons for this judgment probably have real 
worth, it nevertheless would seem desirable to inves- 
tigate other means of evaluating such a proposition 
than securing the opinion of individuals who might 
lose some personal authority if the proposition were 
to be adopted. 

Although teachers-college administrators express ap- 
proval of the proposition that the faculty should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of policies which concern 
instruction, a survey of current practices shows that 
such participation is very limited. This seems to in- 
dicate a need for a study of ways and means of in- 
creasing faculty participation in the formulation of 
institutional policies and making such participation 
effective. Such a study might be accompanied by re- 
search into the question of what changes would be 
necessary in the traditional, and somewbat authori- 
tarian, conception of the teachers-college president’s 
educational leadership if such increased faculty par- 
ticipation were secured. 

No research is reported in the literature concerning 
the functioning of commissioners of education and 
boards of control in administration of the teachers 
colleges. Such a study should not only survey what is 
being done but also compare the efficiency of the dif- 
ferent policies and procedures now in effect in the 
different states. 

A functional study of deans of instruction and heads 
of departments in teachers colleges should be made. 
Such a study would improve instruction and clarify 
administrative organization in delegating duties to these 
officials. 

ROBERT H. MORRISON 
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TEACHER EDUCATION—II. ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. B. Colleges and univer- 
s'ties. There is very little published evidence of sys- 
tematic and fundamental study of the problem of 
organizing and administering teacher education in 
colleges and universities. Relatively little of the litera- 
ture which was canvassed in the collection of material 
for this article can be designated as research in any 
technical sense. Such studies as have been made fall 
into two categories: historical studies and status 
studies. Examples of the first type are those carried 
On in connection with the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers (36), the study by O’Leary (33), and 
the study by Hubbell (24). Examples of the second 
type are the studies by Stiles (39), Brink (6), Kyte (31), 
and Irwin (26). In addition to the more general his- 
torical and status studies there have appeared a num- 
ber of accounts of the developments in particular 
institutions (1, 8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
28, 30, 32, 37). 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. The picture of the de- 
velopment of the administrative organization of teacher 
education in colleges and universities is neither simple 
nor clear. During the period from 1830 to 1855 a 
number of “normal departments,” mostly of precollege 
grade, were established in some colleges and uni- 
Versities but were rather rapidly discontinued (33: 8). 
Between 1873 and 1900 a number of important uni- 
Versities established chairs of pedagogy or education 
Which were essentially departments of the liberal arts 
colleges of the several universities. In spite of these 
developments, there was practically no special organi- 
Zational provision for the education of teachers in 
colleges and universities at the end of the century. 

As long as departments of pedagogy or education 
remained attached to liberal arts colleges, whether the 
latter were independent institutions or units in a uni- 
Versity, administrative control of teacher education 
tested with the arts colleges and tended to be exercised 
nN accordance with the policies deemed desirable by 
those primarily concerned with liberal education. A 
Breater measure of control by those primarily inter- 
&sted in teacher education could come only through 
the development of departments of education into 
colleges of education. In 1904 the University of 
Missouri established a “Teachers’ College.” The fol- 
1 hy Year the dean of this new unit, A. Ross Hill, 
Hh Arguments for establishing “colleges of educa- 
ate In universities (22). He proposed a faculty con- 
0 ৯ of professors teaching courses in education, 
i essors teaching subjects (such as manual training 
Tht music) taught in schools but not in 

arts colleges, and professors teaching “methods 
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Courses” in liberal-arts subjects. He maintained that 
Such a college of education would focus attention 
upon the teacher-training function of the university, 
Would give prospective teachers a more appropriate 
liberal education than they could obtain in an ordinary 
liberal arts college, and would stimulate student in- 
terest in preparing for teaching. 

Since that time the development of colleges of edu- 
Cation in universities has been marked, but not all 
have followed the organization suggested by Hill. In 
fact, the lines of development have been extremely 
varied. Although a common institutional pattern has 
been first the development of a department of educa- 
tion coordinate with other departments in the uni- 
versity followed by the establishment of a college 
or school of education coordinate with corresponding 
colleges and schools in the total institution, this is not 
by any means the only pattern of development which 
has emerged. Existing organization for the adminis- 
tration of teacher education in universities and colleges 
is marked more by diversity than by uniformity. 

FACTORS RESULTING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DIVERSE PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 
O'Leary’s study (33) reveals some of the complexity of 
the development of university organization for the 
administration of teacher education and gives some 
explanation of why there should have been so great a 
diversity. His first chapter, “Some Conditioning Fac- 
tors Influencing the Growth of Education as a Uni- 
versity Subject,” surveys some of the forces affecting 
the development of administrative organization. These 
include the founding of chairs and professorships of 
pedagogy, the growing body of knowledge concerning 
education, state certification of teachers, and the prac- 
tice of accrediting secondary schools. These forces, 
operating with different degrees of influence in specific 
university situations, explain in part the existence of 
diverse patterns of administrative organization. 

Existing diversity in the nature and function of ad- 
ministrative organization is basically a reflection of 
fundamental lack of agreement over the nature of 
teacher education itself. Two generalized and conflict- 
ing conceptions of teacher education have appeared.! 
Although these conceptions have a considerable num- 
ber of variations, they are distinguishable and do 
represent fundamental differences in point of view. 

One conception holds the education of a teacher to 
be a “liberal education (graduation from a college of 
liberal arts or the equivalent) plus professional 
(pedagogical) study taken as extras or at the post- 
baccalaureate level.” This conception is subject to 
two interpretations. One interpretation would accept 
the professional phase of teacher education on either 
the undergraduate or graduate level but as secondary, 
Or inferior, to a liberal education. This view was 
widely held by members of faculties who were anxious 


1 For this analysis and for much material scattered 
throughout the article the present writer is indebted to 
Walter S. Monroe, Distinguished Professor of Education 
at the University of Illinois, who has made available data 
collected in his own research in the development of 
teacher education from 1890 to 1945. 
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to protect the liberal-arts program and who did not 
care what disposition was made of education courses 
as long as they were not permitted to interfere with 
the academic program. A second interpretation would 
make the college of education, in effect, a graduate 
school of education. In recent years there has been a 
disposition on the part of a considerable number of 
workers in the field of teacher education to take this 
position, either because they wished to provide for 
more adequate study of education by more mature in- 
dividuals or because they wished to take control of 
graduate work in education out of the jurisdiction of 
graduate schools dominated by the traditional, nine- 
teenth-century conception of research. 

The second generalized conception of teacher edu- 
cation may be designated as “liberal (academic) 
study combined with professional (pedagogical) study 
throughout the undergraduate years” under the general 
direction of the college of education. Often associated 
with this view was the idea that the “liberal (general) 
education” of the teacher and his subject-matter spe- 
cialization should be professionalized, i.e. adapted to 
the needs of the prospective teacher. “This concept 
of the education of a teacher implied that the jurisdic- 
tion of the college of education should begin at the 
level of college admission or at least not later than the 
junior year and that all prospective teachers should 
enroll in the college of education.” 

TYPICAL PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZA- 
TION. Existing arrangements for the administration of 
teacher education reveal varied permutations and com- 
binations of these differing conceptions of the nature 
of teacher education. Of the 84 representative univer- 
sities studied by Stiles (39), 33 per cent provided for 
teacher education through a department of education 
in the liberal arts college. The more prevalent type of 
organization was that of an “independent” unit for the 
administration of teacher education. By 1923, 34 
state universities had established this type of unit (14), 
and by 1930, 105 institutions had such an organization 
“Jargely in universities but also in some colleges” (36: 
164). In 1940, 60 per cent of the institutions studied 
by Stiles had separate colleges of education coordinate 
with other colleges in the university. The overwhelm- 
ing opinion among those working in the field of teacher 
education favors the existence of such separate colleges 
of education. Irwin, who made a survey of the opinion 
of educators in 1937, discovered a united stand for a 
college of education in a university (26). Stiles (39) 
Obtained the opinions of a selected group of thirty-one 
authorities on teacher education. He found that 73 
per cent of these authorities favored a separate school 
of education, while only 6 per cent favored a depart- 
ment of education in the liberal arts college of a 
university. 

The fact that a separate college of education exists 
does not necessarily mean that it has jurisdiction over 
the total education of teachers, nor does it mean that 
that is the only administrative organization existing in 
the institution. Some typical examples of the way in 
which the status and relationships of colleges of edu- 
cation vary are given in succeeding paragraphs. 
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The college of education as a service agency. The 
University of Chicago and the State University of 
TJowa are examples of institutions in which the educa- 
tion unit is in effect a service department for other 
units in the institution which retain administrative 
jurisdiction over the education of prospective teachers. 
At Jowa a College of Education has evolved but, al- 
though it has its own budget, it does not exercise the 
right of granting degrees and enrolls no students. It 
has developed only one specialized curriculum—ele- 
mentary-school supervision—leading to a degree, but 
candidates are presented by the dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts. The faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion has no formal organization, and teachers of edu- 
cation courses are members of the Faculty of Liberal 
Arts. Apparently the College of Education functions 
in a very limited way with respect to the administra- 
tion of teacher education, although the dean does 
exercise influence by virtue of the fact that recom- 
mendations for teaching certificates are made by him 
(33: 273-79). 

At Chicago the School of Education was abolished 
in 1931 and replaced by a department of education 
within the division of social sciences (18). Emphasis 
Was placed on graduate work, and at the undergraduate 
level the department assumed no responsibility beyond 
providing two required education courses. The de- 
partments of subject-matter specialization handled the 
guidance of prospective teachers, and the administra- 
tion of the teacher-education program was carried on 
by an “‘all-university committee.” Apparently, in this 
situation, the department of education acts as a service 
agency at the undergraduate level in much the same 
manner as the College of Education at Iowa. Practice 
is very similar at the two institutions. 

The college of education as a professional school. 
The second pattern of organization, which strongly 
contrasts with the first type, is one in which the unit 
for teacher education has the principal responsibility 
for an administrative jurisdiction over teacher educa- 
tion with the entire institution and exercises this 
jurisdiction more or less independently. Such a unit 
can develop at either the graduate or undergraduate 
level. 

The Ohio State University furnishes an example of 
this pattern of organization at the undergraduate level 
(30). Here the College of Education is essentially a 
four-year undergraduate college which enrolls pros- 
pective teachers as freshmen, provides them with 
advisory service, and generally controls their total 
programs for the remainder of their college study. In 
addition to professional education courses, the college 
provides instruction in music, fine arts, psychology, 
and industrial arts. Although there is cooperation 
with other units of the university, the “central and con- 
trolling responsibility” for teacher education lies with 
the College of Education (30: 16). At the graduate 
level, four of the constituent divisions of the College 
of Education—the departments of education and Psy" 
chology and the schools of music and fine arts—funce- 
tion as departments of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
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versity and Teachers College, Columbia University are 
examples of university units for teacher education 
which operate more or less independently, at least 
with respect to certain programs, and which place 
primary emphasis on work at the graduate level. At 
Harvard University the direct study of education is 
postponed until the completion of undergraduate work. 
The School of Education controls the programs lead- 
ing to the Master of Education and Doctor of Educa- 
tion degrees (33: 88-89). These programs are intended 
to be distinctly professional in character. An addi- 
tional program leading to the Master of Arts in 
Teaching is designed for those interested in teaching, 
rather than in supervisory or administrative positions, 
and is administered jointly by the School of Education 
and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. General re- 
quirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
education are formulated by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, although work for this degree is under the 
control of a committee of which professors of educa- 
tion constitute a majority (33: 100). 

At Columbia University, Teachers College is a 
separate corporate organization with its own board of 
trustees. Its faculty, however, is recognized as a 
faculty of the university (33: 147) and the university 
president is ex officio executive head of Teachers Col- 
lege. Although it offers work leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree for its own undergraduates and co- 
Operates in providing teacher education for students 
at Columbia College and Barnard College (the under- 
graduate liberal arts colleges for men and women, 
Tespectively), it is principally a graduate school of 
education. It controls programs leading to the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Master of Science and, through 
its own Advanced School of Education, the programs 
leading to the Doctor of Education degree. With 
Tespect to these programs, Teachers College apparently 
Operates independently. The Doctor of Philosophy 
degree for candidates in the field of education, how- 
éVer, is conferred by the University, and although the 
Advanced School administers the requirements for this 
degree in Teachers College it does so in cooperation 
With the Graduate Faculties of the University (33: 
148-49), 

The university council plan of teacher education. A 
Pattern Of administrative organization for teacher edu- 
Cation which has received considerable attention in 
Tecent years is that of a university committee or council 
composed of representatives from the college of edu- 
Cation and from other colleges or departments. The 
Purpose of such a council is to facilitate the coordina- 
tion of professional and liberal education. Stiles 
tTeported that 31 per cent of the universities he studied 
had such a council in 1945 (39). The constitution and 
authority of these councils or committees vary but, 
Benerally, they are intended to represent the university 
faculty as a whole and to be advisory in character. 
They vary also with respect to the influence which the 
college of education exercises. The previously men- 
tioned “all-university committee” at the University of 
yicago seems to represent an example of a situation 
Nn which the participation of the Department of Edu- 
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cation in the administration of undergraduate teacher 
education is relatively limited. 

A different situation has developed at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where an All-University School of Educa- 
tion was established in 1934, with a faculty composed 
of approximately 15 members from the liberal arts 
college, approximately 10 from the teachers college, 
and the balance, up to 35 to 50, from other colleges 
in which prospective teachers are enrolled (10). Trans- 
fer students are registered only in the All-University 
School of Education, but other students are enrolled 
both in other colleges and in the All-University School 
On the basis of a “dual registration.” In 1942 this All- 
University School of Education was given authority 
over graduate work in education and control over 
professional graduate degrees in education (19, 34). 

Composite or multiple plans of administrative or- 
ganization. Enough has been said about the three 
patterns of administrative organization to indicate that 
even the institutions used as illustrations do not fit with 
any degree of exactness into the patterns they illustrate. 
For example, Chicago was mentioned in connection 
with two different patterns of organization. A very 
large proportion of institutions are even more difficult 
to classify. They may have elements of all three 
patterns combined in a variety of ways. Such institu- 
tions might be thought of as having composite plans 
of organization. Perhaps amore characteristic feature 
of such composite organizations, however, is that they 
frequently provide more than one program for prepara- 
tion for teaching. This, therefore, might be regarded 
as constituting a fourth pattern of administrative 
organization. 

The simplest form of this fourth pattern is to be 
found in universities which maintain a college of edu- 
cation but which permit students to register in other 
colleges and take sufficient education courses as elec- 
tives to qualify for a teaching certificate. The National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers found that, in 
1930, 76 per cent of the universities studied followed 
this plan (36: 164). In other words, three fourths of 
the universities maintained what were, in effect, dual 
administrative organizations. 

A further administrative device, which is sometimes 
used to modify the multiple plan of organization, is 
that of dual registration in the college of education 
and some other college. Although this device is 
usually employed where there is reluctance to allow 
the college of education full standing with respect to 
the education of teachers, or where, as at Syracuse, an 
effort is being made to build a university-wide organi- 
zation for teacher education, it is sometimes found 
where the college of education occupies a strong posi- 
tion within the university. For example, at Minnesota, 
since 1921, the policy has been that the chief respon- 
sibility for teacher education belonged to the College 
of Education and “that all candidates for teaching 
should be certified by the College of Education” (32: 
277). Nevertheless, there is variation with respect to 
the registration of students. Students preparing to 
teach agriculture and home economics are jointly 
registered in the College of Education and in the Col- 
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lege of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics. 
Students preparing for teaching in art, physical educa- 
tion, and music register in the College of Education as 
freshmen. All other students register in the College 
of Education only after they become juniors (21). 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION. The examples cited are sufficient to 
reveal that no uniform plan for the administration of 
teacher education in universities has appeared. Some 
of the ways in which university colleges of education 
differ with respect to administrative organization are 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 

1. The college of education may be a four-year 
college, a two-year senior college, a college in which 
some but not all prospective teachers enroll, a college 
in which students enroll but only on the basis of joint 
registration in another college, a department of a 
graduate school, a separate graduate school, or any or 
all of these in a variety of combinations. 

2. There is no uniformity with respect to the courses 
offered by the college of education. It may teach all 
of the courses in education offered in the university or 
only some of them. It may, or it may not, have been 
made a “dumping ground” for courses in industrial arts, 
fine arts, music, physical education, and the like which 
were not considered academically respectable when 
first introduced but which represented training de- 
manded by secondary schools. It may, or it may not, 
offer courses in the teaching of high-school subjects 
Which are, in effect, courses in professionalized subject 
matter. 

3. There is no uniformity with respect to the con- 
stitution of the college of education faculty. It may 
be limited to those teaching education courses or it 
may also include members from subject-matter depart- 
ments in other colleges. The members from other 
departments may actually serve as representatives of 
those departments in the education faculty or they may 
have been designated as members of the education 
faculty merely as a courteous, and empty, gesture. In 
a limited number of instances individuals are given 
joint appointments in the college of education and in 
some subject-matter department. 

It does not seem an overstatement to say that the 
existing situation with respect to the organization and 
administration of teacher education is chaotic. The 
significance of the situation, however, lies not only in 
the fact that this chaos reveals a failure to develop 
efficient instrumentalities of administration. Its deeper 
significance is that this failure is due to a still more 
fundamental failure to solve the basic question of what 
should be the nature and function of the educational 
program for prospective teachers. This is a crucial 
question of educational policy. But in spite of the fact 
that the volume of educational literature devoted to 
this question during the past ten years is large, no 
generally acceptable answer to it seems to be develop- 
ing. Current discussions still deal with the same prob- 
lems which were debated when the decisions which 
produced existing administrative arrangements were 
being made. The basic problem continues to be the 
question of whether the education of a teacher should 
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be thought of as liberal (general) education, including 
subject-matter specialization, combined with profes- 
sional training, or whether it should be thought of as 
consisting of liberal education plus professional train- 
ing. The positions taken with respect to this problem 
and to what it means for administrative organization 
are as diverse and intricate as the existing patterns of 
organization. One reason for the apparent confusions 
in current discussion is that aspects of the problem 
are dealt with piecemeal rather than as one integral 
whole. One gets the impression that there is not 
merely disagreement with respect to the solution to the 
problem of the position of teacher education in uni- 
versities, but widespread disagreement over the nature 
of the problem itself. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT. The above sentence sug- 
gests that a basic need is the definition of the problem 
of the organization for the education of teachers in 
colleges and universities, especially in large universities. 
A prerequisite phase of this problem is agreement as 
to the competencies necessary for effective teaching 
in our schools (see TEACHING COMPETENCIES) and the 
educational program that will effectively engender 
these competencies. The serious student of the or- 
ganization of teacher education in colleges and uni- 
versities should focus his efforts first on this problem 
of definition. 

Recent controversial writings (e.g. 2, 3, 20, 25, 27, 
29, 35) and expositions of points of view (e.2. 4, 5, 7, 
9, 12, 23, 38, 40) keep the problem of organization be- 
fore us, but they contribute little to the solution. 
Surveys of practice and opinion contribute little more. 
Although organization is a means and uniformity 
among institutions may not be essential or even de- 
sirable, the present chaotic situation does not appear 
compatible with effectiveness’ and there should emerge 
Some serious students of the problem who will deal 
with it in a fundamental and comprehensive manner. 

ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 
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“The Sins of 1839." 


TEACHER EDUCATION—III. STAFF. The re- 
view which follows is concerned only with such inves- 
tigations, or such phases of the broader surveys, as 
have dealt specifically with institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers. Studies relating to social background 
of the staff, previous educational experience, profes- 
sional preparation, salaries, working conditions, tenure, 
leaves of absence, retirement plans, and amount and 
types of responsibility undertaken have been con- 
sidered. Most of these studies have covered only those 
institutions classed as teachers colleges or holding 
membership in the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. The two outstanding exceptions are the 
Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
These two surveys cover a wide range of institutions 
of higher education. 

Social background. The social background of the 
faculties of state teachers colleges as reported by 
Linscheid (11) in 1928 was similar to that which had 
been reported in other studies of the social background 
of the teaching profession. In a sampling of the 
faculties of state teachers colleges—as classified by the 
United States Office of Education—over 57 per cent 
of the members had been reared in rural surroundings, 
nearly 24 per cent in small towns, and 19 per cent in 
urban communities. Forty-four per cent were chil- 
dren of farmers, 9 per cent of merchants; the re- 
mainder were from 18 other occupations, none of 
Which represented as much as 5 per cent of the total. 

A survey of all faculty members—both college 
teachers and critic teachers—in a state-wide survey 
of Texas state teachers colleges in 1933 (5) showed 
parental occupations as follows: farmers 43.5 per cent, 
professions 21.5 per cent, small-business group 16.7 
per cent, trades 7.4 per cent, and others 10.7 per cent. 

Previous educational experience. Three studies re- 
ported in 1929, 1930, and 1933 respectively indicated 
that the typical member of a teachers-college faculty 
had had about six years’ experience as a teacher or 
administrator in public schools before he entered his 
college position (5, 12, 19). Of the 604 teachers in the 
state teachers colleges of Pennsylvania 64 per cent had 
experience in elementary schools, 62 per cent in high 
schools, and 41 per cent in supervision (19). Only 5 
per cent of the faculties in Texas had no public- 
school experience (5). 
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Teachers-college presidents, likewise, typically have 
had public-school experience. Of the presidents of 61 
four-year Class-A teachers colleges (2), 41 had pre- 
viously served as public-school superintendents and 38 
as principals or teachers in a high school or academy. 

Tenure. On the basis of questionnaire replies from 
102 presidents of member colleges of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in 34 states in 1931, 
the median tenure of the incumbent presidents was 
11.21 years (4). This was nearly double the median 
complete tenure, 5.71 years, of former presidents. 
Another study, including only presidents of Class-A 
teachers colleges, reported a median tenure in 1932 of 
12 years (2). 

In 1943 the National Education Association sur- 
veyed 140 public and private teachers colleges regard- 
ing teacher personnel practices. The report revealed 
that 58 per cent had complete tenure provisions, 20 
per cent had partial tenure, whereas 22 per cent had 
no provisions for permanent tenure (16). Only 15 of 
the 98 teachers colleges reporting to Bosley in 1946 
were covered by state tenure laws. In 42 of the 
schools 95 faculty members had been dismissed within 
the previous 5 years. More than half of the dismissals 
were in institutions operating under permanent tenure 
programs (1). 

Age and sex distribution. In 1932 the ages of 
presidenté of teachers colleges ranged from 36 to 80 
years (2) and of the teaching staff from less than 25 
years to 75 years, with a central tendency around 40. 
The median age for all teachers-college faculty mem- 
bers in Pennsylvania in 1929 was 40 years (19); the 
average of the medians of the 7 teachers colleges in 
Texas in 1928 was 38.7 years (5); for a sampling of 
512 reportedly successful teachers well distributed over 
the entire United States, the average for the same 
year was 43.75 years, median 43.32 years (11). For. 
the years 1939-42 women constituted 54 per cent of 
the staffs of teachers colleges (18). 

Degrees held. A very painstaking study (3) made 
under the auspices of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and based upon official transcripts 
of the training of teachers-college faculties showed 
that for the 1428 persons in 42 institutions the highest 
degrees held were: doctor’s, 3.7 per cent; master’s, 
37.4 per cent; bachelor’s, 46.8 per cent; and no degree, 
12 per cent. In some of the so-called “special sub- 
jects” — art, business education, health, industrial arts, 
library science, music, and physical education—more 
than 4 out of 5 in 1931 had not achieved the master’s 
degree. Critic teachers also fell far short of this 
standard. 

Two state-wide studies, covering all teachers colleges 
in Pennsylvania in 1929 (19) and in Texas in 1933 (5) 
respectively, showed the training of the staffs to vary 
as follows: Pennsylvania—earned doctor’s degree, 5.8 
per cent; and master’s, 46 per cent; Texas—doctor’s, 
7.2 per cent; master’s, 66.9 per cent; bachelor’s, 22.0 
per cent; and no degree, 3.6 per cent. Definite im- 
provement from 1917 to 1926 in a group of 30 teachers 
colleges was indicated by increase in doctor’s degrees 
from 4 per cent to 7 per cent and in master’s degrees 
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from 22 per cent to 43 per cent, and by a decrease 
from 33 per cent to 10 per cent for those holding no 
degree (8). In striking contrast to this report of 
faculty preparation, 23 per cent of the presidents of 
Class-A state teachers colleges reported an earned 
doctorate in 1932 (2). 

The land-grant survey (10) reported for the teacher- 
education divisions of 27 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Here a much better situation was revealed, 
S0 far as the degrees held by the faculty members are 
concerned. For all teacher-education units taken as a 
group, including agricultural, industrial, home eco- 
nomics, commercial, music, art, and general education, 
19.1 per cent of the faculty held the doctorate, 37.5 
per cent the master’s degree, and 37.5 per cent the 
bachelor’s as the highest degree. 

A picture still more satisfactory than the foregoing 
averages was presented when the departments of edu- 
cation in the land-grant institutions were taken as a 
separate group. In these departments, which included 
about one third of the total staff reported in the survey, 
33.1 per cent of the faculty held the doctor's degree 
and 38.5 per cent reported the master’s as the highest 
degree (10). 

A definite coorespondence was found, of course, 
between faculty rank and training as represented by 
degrees. “Approximately two thirds of the deans have 
the doctor’s degree, one half of the professors, one 
fourth of the associate professors, and one fifth of the 
assistant professors” (10). In 27 of the land-grant 
institutions studied the Ph.D or the Ed.D. degree was 
specified as a requirement for appointment to the rank 
of professor by 24, of associate professor by 13, and 
of assistant professor by 5. Reports to Bosley in 1946 
from 50 teachers colleges indicated that the doctorate 
was then required for the professorship in 84 per cent 
of the institutions, and that it was required for the 
associate professorship in 38 per cent of these colleges. 
Only 4 per cent demanded this degree for employment 
as assistant professor (1). The general training of 
teachers of education in 1930 compared very well with 
the entire land-grant institutional staff as a whole, with 
the exception of the relatively inadequately trained 
staff of supervising teachers in the training schools (10). 

Faculty productivity in writing and research. In- 
formation relating to productivity in research and 
professional writing by members of teacher-education 
staffs may be derived from the comprehensive report 
of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
(7). For example, during the five-year period follow- 
ing 1926, 13.5 per cent of the instructional staff of 
state teachers colleges wrote one or more books each 
and 23.9 per cent wrote magazine articles. On the 
other hand, the staffs of departments of education in 
universities and colleges reported 61 per cent of the 
members doing research in 1931-32, 30 per cent pro- 
ducing books, and 46 per cent writing magazine 
articles during the five-year period following 1926. In 
Eeneral there was close correspondence between the 
size of institution and the literary and research pro- 
ductivity of the faculty, the amount increasing with 
the size of the institution. The greatest productivity 
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was found in private nondenominational, state, and 
municipal universities and colleges. Faculty produc- 
tivity is associated with institutional excellence. 

Salaries. Before the widespread depression reduc- 
tion occurred in the early 1930's, the average twelve- 
month salary paid to members of teachers college 
faculties, exclusive of supervising teachers in training 
schools, was about $3000. The state-wide median for 
Pennsylvania in 1929 was $2899 (19), and for Texas 
in 1933 (5) it was $3082. In Texas the middle 50 per 
cent of college teachers were paid between $2642 and 
$3802. Including the supervising teachers in training 
schools the Texas median was $2515. A study (11) 
of more than 500 college teachers who had been rated 
as “outstanding” by their respective presidents re- 
ported an average salary of $3500 for those teachers. 

Studies of salaries in teachers colleges in 1946 re- 
vealed that they ranged from $1800 for 12 months to 
$6000 for the academic year, while deans’ salaries 
varied from $4100 to $7500. Definite salary schedules 
were in operation in 50 per cent of these colleges (87 
per cent in Northeastern states, but only 17 per cent 
in the Western schools). All but five of the schedules 
were based upon the academic rather than the calendar 
year (15). Payment on a twelve-month basis was re- 
ported in 46 per cent of the teachers colleges in 1946 
(1). The median salary for each rank for men was 
somewhat higher than that for women in all cases 
except for instructors (1). 

Leaves of absence. Sabbatical leaves were reported 
in operation in 37 per cent of 107 teachers colleges in 
1946 (1). Most of these schools required 6 years of 
service as a prerequisite to such leave. In most cases 
the teacher received half salary for a full year’s leave; 
a few allowed full pay for one-half year. Sabbatical 
leaves were most frequently granted for study (39 per 
cent), for research (31 per cent), or for travel (23 per 
cent) (1). 

Some form of sick leave was granted in 85 per cent 
Of 89 teachers colleges reporting on this item to Bosley 
in 1946 (1). 

Retirement plans. Only 12 schools that were mem- 
bers of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
in 1946 had no retirement plan in operation. Eighty 
per cent of the institutions providing for retirement 
Were in state public-school retirement plans. Usually 
membership was mandatory for all instructors, with 
retirement option at age 60 and compulsory at age 
70 (0). 

Emeritus plans were in use in 1946 in 63 per cent 
Of the teachers colleges referred to in the above para- 
graph. Such rank was granted to presidents only in 
9 of this 63 per cent (1). 

Factors in desirable working conditions. Closely 
related to the foregoing data concerning salary and 
tenure are the collected judgments of administrators 
and teachers as to factors which make service in state 
teachers colleges attractive to teachers. Fifty-five 
Presidents of teachers colleges and 512 teachers in the 
Same Colleges agreed in 1928 that the three factors 
rating first, second, and third respectively were ade- 
quate salaries, continuity of service, and decrease in 
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teaching load. Rated fourth and fifth by instructors, 
but fifth and tenth by presidents, were, respectively, 
academic freedom and opportunity for research (11). 

Service load and teaching load. Distinction must 
be made clearly between the two terms “service load” 
and “teaching load.” Service load obviously is the 
more inclusive term and represents the total of the 
responsibilities which the faculty member is expected 
to assume and for which his salary is paid. Teaching 
load is represented by the number of clock hours per 
week of classroom work in which the instructor 
engages. 

An overview showing existing practice in determin- 
ing the quantitative expression of service loads and 
teaching loads and in analyzing the nature of the 
service and teaching loads in teachers colleges and 
other teacher-education institutions was furnished by 
three studies reported between 1927 and 1933. Two 
were sponsored by the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges: (a) Donovan’s brief report (6) of pre- 
vailing practice in computing loads in teachers colleges 
was based upon questionnaire returns from 134 of the 
173 members of the Association; (b) McMullen’s 
study (14) of “how college teachers spend their time” 
Wwas an analysis of data derived from diaries of a 
week’s activities kept by 1956 faculty members in 69 
schools in 28 states. The third report, from the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers (7), 
provided a basis for comparison of loads in teachers 
colleges with loads in other types of colleges and uni- 
versities. See also TEACHING LoAD. 

Important variations are found in some of the basic 
definitions used in computing teaching and service 
loads. The clock-hour, for instance, has at least two 
interpretations: 81 per cent of teachers colleges in 
reporting loads considered one teaching period as a 
clock-hour; 19 per cent defined the clock-hour as 60 
minutes of actual teaching. Variation occurred also 
in the ratios used in equating the “regular” class period 
with shop, laboratory, and physical-education periods: 
57 per cent of the colleges considered one hour of 
classroom work the equivalent of one and one half 
hours of shop and laboratory work; 39 per cent used 
the ratio of 1 to 2; in physical education 48 per cent 
used 1 to 12; 38 per cent used 1 to 1%4; 10 per cent 
used 1 to 1 (6). 

The average member of the teachers-college faculty 
reported 41.3 hours of service per week to the institu- 
tion in 1927 (14). The National Survey reported an 
average of 40.6 hours for state teachers colleges, with 
the middle 50 per cent ranging from 34.5 to 46.6 
hours. The average total service loads in denomina- 
tional, private nondenominational, and municipal uni- 
versities and colleges and in state women’s colleges 
were almost identical with the teachers-college average; 
on the other hand, the total service load was notice- 
ably higher in state universities and land-grant colleges, 
where the average was 44.6 hours and the middle 50 
per cent ranged from 36.0 to 50.4 hours (7). 

Attempts, in the surveys of teachers’ activities, to 
analyze the total service load into components result 
in a complication of detail, varying with the method 
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used in subdividing the service load. McMoullen’s 
summary, based upon the reports of 1956 instructors 
in teachers colleges, provided a reasonably adequate 
and typical general statement of the situation for this 
group of institutions: 32.0 per cent of the teacher's 
service load, on the average, and with wide variation 
among departments, was devoted to classwork; 20.8 
per cent was given to preparation for classwork; 26.9 
per cent was given to duties designated as “routine” 
(e.g. committee, departmental, and general faculty 
meetings; preparation of reports, correspondence, pub- 
lic contacts; class routine, such as marking papers and 
recording attendance and marks); 20.3 per cent was 
given to student relations, such as supervising extra- 
curricular activities and holding group and individual 
conferences with students (14). A somewhat different 
distribution was found in state universities and land- 
grant colleges, as reported by the National Survey; 
particularly noticeable was the relatively greater em- 
phasis on research. 

Concluding statement. In general it should be 
noted that in the foregoing review surveys of teachers 
colleges are considerably more numerous than surveys 
of colleges of education within the larger universities, 
and the data here presented are to be interpreted ac- 
cordingly. There is need for further and continuing 
research into current conditions in most of the areas 
included in this review, particularly with reference to 
those types of teacher-education institutions which, so 
far, have been least thoroughly studied. 

EARL W. ANDERSON 
RAYMOND D. BENNETT 
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TEACHER EDUCATION—IV. 
SELECTION. There are two types of preservice 
selection. Under a plan of selective admissions the 
least promising applicants are denied admission to a 
teacher-education curriculum or to the period of pro- 
fessional specialization within a curriculum. The cur- 
riculum may begin with the freshman year as in many 
teachers colleges and normal schools, or with the 
junior year as in many schools or colleges of education 
in universities. Selective retentions refers to action 
after admission to an institution or to a curriculum. 
The distinction between these two types of selection 
tends to break down when the selection occurs at a 
specified point within a curriculum, such as the be- 
ginning of professional specialization. The require- 
ments for admission to the advanced stage of training 
may also be thought of as criteria upon which selective 
retention is based. However, the term “selective re- 
tentions” is generally used to refer to the satisfactory 
completion of work after admission has been gained 
to a particular phase of the curriculum. Recruitment 
refers to a planned program for discovering potentially 
desirable and interested candidates for preservice 
teacher education. Because recruitment is so closely 
associated with preservice selection, the subject is 
also treated in this article. 

Approximately 675 articles and monographs con- 
cerning Various problems incident to the preservice 
selection of teachers have appeared since Meriam’s 
study (33) in 1905. These publications have reported 
investigations that were conducted for one or more 
of the following purposes: (a) to ascertain the de- 
sirability of preservice selection; (b) to formulate a 
criterion of teaching success; (c) to identify the fac- 
tors related to teaching success; (d) to formulate an 
effective technique for the preservice selection of 
teachers; (e) to ascertain the practices in regard to 
selective admissions, selective retentions, and recruit- 
ment. 

The first rather complete summary of studies in this 
area was reported by Butsch (16) in 1931. This sum- 
mary was supplemented by Torgerson (43) in 1934 and 
1937, by Barr (4, 5, 6, 7, 8) in 1940, 1943, and 1946, 
and by Archer (1) in 1946. The list of excellent sum- 
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maries includes those by Brammell (15) in 1932, Betts 
(13), Yaukey and Anderson (49) in 1933, Barr and 
Douglass (9) in 1934, Sandiford and others (40) in 
1937, and Eliassen and Martin (20) in 1945. Baker 
(3) and Troyer and Pace (45) cite some of the more 
usual practices and Barr, Burton, and Brueckner (12) 
analyze various aspects of the problem and cite some 
of the pertinent research. 

Desirability of preservice selection of teachers. 
Some persons have maintained that preservice selec- 
tion of teachers is incompatible with democratic ideals 
of education. However, four considerations have 
been primarily responsible for introducing selective 
procedures into many American colleges and univer- 
sities: (a) The social importance of the work of the 
teacher justifies seeking persons who would be best 
qualified for entrance into the profession, as well as 
excluding those persons who are believed to be unfit 
for its performance (3). (b) Schools employing be- 
ginning teachers expect the higher institutions which 
prepared these teachers to have in operation, as one 
important phase of their programs, plans of recruit- 
ment and selection (21). (c) An analysis of teacher 
supply-and-demand data clearly indicates the desir- 
ability of selection. The study by Maul (34) and in- 
vestigations by numerous other persons confirm this 
point. (d) Increased registrations have forced many 
institutions to adopt the quota concept; i.e. they admit 
a certain number of students each year, and, in addi- 
tion, they do not permit their total registration to ex- 
ceed a predetermined number. Hagie’s study (24) 
illustrates the application of this method. 

Criterion of teaching success. A criterion of teach- 

ing success is a basis used in judging the quality of 
teaching. Since teaching success is conditioned by 
many teacher traits and acquirements, the criterion is 
necessarily complex. The criterion most frequently 
used in studies concerned with the preservice selection 
Of teachers is the judgment of persons in the field, such 
8S superintendents, principals, departmental super- 
Visors, and teaching colleagues. Such judgments may 
involve the use of rating devices or they may be in- 
ferred from data, such as increments in salaries, tenure, 
Or promotions. Other criteria include pupil achieve- 
ment, practice teaching marks, and pupil evaluation of 
teaching, See also TEACHING COMPETENCIES. 
. Authorities are in quite general agreement that the 
Judgment of experts is the best available criterion of 
teaching success. One of the most careful studies 
Which extensively employed the judgment of experts 
Was conducted by Sandiford and others (40) at the 
University of Toronto. Using the Spearman-Brown 
formula, they obtained reliability coefficients of .888 
and .929 respectively for the average ratings of two 
Broups of experts and of .945 and .899 respectively for 
two Eroups of other judges. Correlations between the 
fatings were .748 and .707 respectively, indicating 
Validities satisfactory to the investigators. The num- 
ber Of rating scales constructed suggests a widespread 
faith in their efficacy, but some investigators (40) do 
Not believe that the use of rating scales decreases the 
Subjectivity of the judgments. 
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Pupil achievement would seem to be a justifiable 
criterion of teaching success. However, its use is ac- 
companied by numerous difficulties, not the least of 
Which is an answer to the question, “What achieve- 
ment?” Answers are varied and include such items as 
information and knowledge, attitudes, appreciations, 
and skills. Further difficulties are created by the lack 
of agreement upon what information, what knowledge, 
and so on; the absence of valid and reliable instru- 
ments for measuring specified achievements; the pos- 
sibility that pupil achievement as ordinarily measured 
is nearly valueless because it may be merely a measure 
of the efficiency with which the pupil retained factual 
information long enough to pass the tests; the lack of 
compatibility between some of the measuring instru- 
ments and the recognized objectives of education; and 
the rather well-supported suspicion that the pupil's 
gain in at least information and knowledge is due more 
to his inherent ability and his habits of study than to 
the instruction offered by a teacher. 

The studies which have employed the pupil-achieve- 
ment criterion have not produced high correlations be- 
tween pupil gains as measured by achievement tests 
and independent evaluations of teachers. Betts (14) 
formulated an objective test that discriminated be- 
tween prospective or first-year teachers and experi- 
enced superior teachers. A correlation of .41 was 
Obtained between scores earned on this test by 54 
teachers and achievement-test scores earned by 1214 
pupils. In one of the more careful and objective 
studies concerned with the relationship between a 
group of ten measures of teaching ability and pupil 
achievement, Barr and others (11) obtained uniformly 
low coefficients of correlation. 

A positive correlation apparently exists between 
pupil achievement and the achievement and ability of 
the teacher. Lins (30) reports a correlation of .688 
between pupil gain and rank of the teacher in his high- 
school graduating class, and Rostker (39) a correlation 
of .58 between the intelligence of the teacher as meas- 
ured by the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion and pupil gain. LaDuke (29) and Jayne (27), 
however, found negative relationships (—.32 to —.35) 
between efficiency and liberalism in teaching objectives 
and methods and pupil gain. Rolfe (37) found a posi- 
tive correlation of .38 between certain measured social 
attitudes and pupil gains. Gotham (22), on the other 
hand, found only chance relationships between per- 
sonality as measured by typical inventories and pupil 
achievement. 

The criterion of pupil evaluation of teaching effec- 
tiveness has received attention from time to time. In 
a recent study of the personality traits of the effective 
teacher, Witty (47) analyzed approximately 12,000 let- 
ters of pupils in grades 2-12 and found the four most 
frequently mentioned factors in describing the teacher 
who had helped them most to be cooperative, demo- 
cratic attitude, kindness and consideration for the indi- 
vidual, patience, and wide interest. 

Much attention is now being focused upon the de- 
termination of a reliable criterion for judging teaching. 
There are at least two difficulties which hinder this 
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determination in addition to those mentioned in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The first of these is the necessity 
for judging teaching in terms of a number of recog- 
nized objectives of education. This means that any 
acceptable criterion must recognize adequately each 
objective. A second difficulty is that the elements 
which contribute to teaching success in different com- 
munities may vary in no small measure because of 
the dominant values accepted and the environmental 
conditions operating in the communities. After a 
satisfactory criterion is available, it will be necessary 
to ascertain the factors which apparently affect a situa- 
tion in such a way that good or poor teaching occurs. 

Factors related to teaching success. Nearly every 
factor which it is thought may condition success in 
teaching has been studied, but the investigations have 
not provided a satisfactory answer to the question. 
In a large measure this is due to the lack of any valid 
and reliable criterion of instructional efficiency. In 
other words, it is not possible to identify the factors 
prior to the determination of a criterion. 

Factors studied include age, sex, experience, salary, 
skill in handwriting, skill in reading, height, weight, 
height-weight ratio, number of letters in signature, 
Socioeconomic status, sincerity, enthusiasm, interest, 
participation in extracurricular activities in high school, 
scholarship in high school, scholarship in college, num- 
ber of semester hours earned in various fields, such as 
education, mathematics, etc., intelligence-test score, 
personality rating, and score on various types of tests, 
Such as those of professional information and those 
covering the subject matter the teacher is supposed to 
teach. 

The research reported indicates that only four of 
these factors are important—intelligence, scholarship, 
personality, and scores earned on professional-informa- 
tion and subject-matter tests. The last are prob- 
ably a combination of intelligence and scholarship. 
‘The correlation between these four factors and teach- 
ing success is positive but low. For example, Yaukey 
and Anderson (49), in a summary of eleven studies, 
report a median correlation of .26 between scores on 
professional tests and teaching success in the field. 
There is also a positive, but low, correlation between 
practice-teaching marks and estimated success in the 
field. Sandiford’s summary (40) of sixteen studies re- 
ports a median correlation of .23 with a range of from 
‘06 to .70 between marks earned in practice teaching 
and measures of teaching success. 

Most of the studies have been concerned with the 
relationship between only one factor, such as intelli- 
gence, and one criterion, such as mark earned in prac- 
tice teaching. A more comprehensive study is that of 
Odenweller (36). Five hundred and sixty Cleveland 
teachers, all graduates of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, were ranked by principals, vice-principals, and 
Supervisors as to effectiveness in teaching. Correla- 
tions were computed between the average of the three 
rankings of effectiveness in teaching and personality 
(average of ratings by principals and supervisors, and 
by three fellow teachers), college marks (including 
general college average, average in subject-matter 
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courses, average in education courses, and average in 
education courses not including practice teaching), 
age, experience, height, weight, handwriting, high- 
school marks, intelligence, etc. The correlation be- 
tween the measures of personality and teaching effec- 
tiveness may be regarded as high (.825), but it is ap- 
parent that this result is due in part to a “halo effect,” 
i.e. the measures of personality were influenced by the 
rater’s estimate of teaching ability and vice versa. The 
other correlations are much lower, several being near 
Zero. 

Kriner (28) concluded a five-year study in 1936 
which was conducted to test the ability of college ad- 
missions officials to predict first-year teaching success, 
‘The criterion used for teachers who had completed the 
four-year curriculum was the judgment of superintend- 
ents; for those who had completed the two-year cur- 
riculum, the judgment of supervisors. For the four- 
year group he obtained the following correlations: 
with the dean’s prophecy, .502; with the president's 
prophecy, .481; with college science marks, .480; with 
college student activities, .462; with all college marks, 
451; with college professional marks, .402; with stu- 
dent teaching marks, .401; with college first-semester 
marks, .301; with college English marks, .225; with 
college social-studies marks, .129. For the two-year 
group he obtained the following correlations: with col- 
lege science marks, .465; with college first-semester 
marks, .421; with the president’s prophecy, .416; with 
the dean’s prohecy, .406; with all marks for the 
first two years, .401; with student teaching marks, 
339. 

Although the four factors mentioned above are posi- 
tively correlated with teaching success, the researches 
clearly show that the prognostic value of the correla- 
tions is not high enough to justify preservice selection 
based on these factors. The low prognostic values 
may be due to the use of a criterion of teaching success 
which is not valid, but Haggerty (23) suggested as an 
explanation failure to consider the factor of teacher- 
pupil relationship, which he regarded as an essential 
element in the teaching situation. This factor is diffi- 
cult to define, but it is probably affected by the ratio 
of scholarship existing between the teacher and pupils 
and by personal characteristics of the teacher. Coxe 
and Cornell (18), who studied students entering New 
York State normal schools and followed them through 
college and through the first and second years of pub- 
lic-school teaching, concluded, in part, that there was 
missed some element essential to teaching success 
which might be rapport with children, a composite of 
sympathy, understanding, insight, and ability to gain 
the confidence of children and thus avoid disciplinary 
problems. 

Techniques of investigation. The technique of in- 
vestigation most frequently employed in attempting to 
ascertain a reliable basis for selecting teachers during 
the preservice period is the computation of zero-order 
coefficients of correlation between some factor which 
it is thought may condition success in teaching, such 
as personality rating, scholarship, or score earned on 
Some test, and quality of teaching as found in practice 
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teaching or teaching in service. Less-frequently used 
techniques include the regression equation, partial 
correlation, multiple correlation, and tetrachoric corre- 
lation. 

A zero-order coefficient of correlation is often ex- 
tremely difficult to interpret (35). A low coefficient 
has led some persons to state that the correlation and 
hence the study was of little or no significance, 
whereas it might be quite significant if interpreted in 
the light of the elements operating in the data. In 
addition, the significance of the reliability of measures 
of teaching success reported by some investigators is 
questionable. Many of the studies used correlations 
between the ratings of the same teachers made by two 
persons who were working in the same school system 
as the teachers rated and who were well acquainted 
with them. It is possible that this personal relationship 
would affect the rating in a marked manner. Further- 
more, the demonstration of a high reliability does not 
insure a correspondingly high validity. “Even if it were 
true that administrators and supervisors are measur- 
ing something with a degree of accuracy in their rat- 
ings of teachers, it need not follow that this something 
is teaching ability” (17). For a detailed consideration 
Of the limitations of these techniques and of the others 
cited, see PROGNOSIS. 

The significance of some of the research concerned 
with the relationship between marks earned in practice 
teaching and later success in the field is of doubtful 
Value due to the fact that, although a five-point scale— 
A, B, C, D, E—is assumed, critic teachers often do 
not assign a mark of less than B unless the student is 
regarded as a distinct failure, because principals and 
Superintendents hesitate to employ teachers with prac- 
tice-teaching marks of C or lower. Thus the vari- 
ability of practice-teaching marks is decreased, and the 
coefficisnt of correlation is thereby reduced. 

Few investigators have employed multiple and par- 
tial correlations. A higher predictive value has been 
Obtained from multiple correlations when a number of 
the factors conditioning success in teaching were com- 
bined. Hellfritzsch (25) and other Wisconsin studies 
Of Barr and others (10) illustrate this point. Using 
Pupil achievement as the criterion, Rostker (39) se- 
cured a multiple correlation of .85 from a composite 
of 14 measures, Rolfe (37) a multiple correlation of 
‘63 from a composite of 9, and LaDuke (29) a multiple 
Correlation of .80 from 4 measures. Since an empirical 
analysis of teaching success indicates that more than 
two variables affect it, the further use of multiple and 
Partial correlations might prove significant, 

A regression-equation technique is being used in a 
number of institutions (2). The tetrachoric coefficient 
Of correlation has been used in a few studies, but the 
results attained do not indicate that it is a solution to 
the problem of finding a satisfactory technique. 

Investigators generally agree that a satisfactory tech- 
nique for treating data which apparently bear upon 
the problem has not been produced. More serious, 
however, is the lack of verified knowledge concerning 
& criterion for judging teaching efficiency and con- 
cerning the factors which condition success in teach- 
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ing. Following the determination of a criterion and of 
the factors, it will be necessary to develop a technique 
of investigation for finding out whether or not the 
factors are possessed by students who wish to enter 
teacher-education institutions or who are already at- 
tending such institutions, if preservice selection is to 
be exercised on a scientific basis. 

The studies by Yaukey and Anderson (49), Tor- 
gerson (43), Betts (13), and Sandiford and others (40) 
illustrate the application of numerous criteria and 
techniques of investigations as well as attempts to 
isolate certain factors. The evidence is clear that no 
valid and reliable basis for using these elements is 
available. 

Conditions which limit prediction. Three conditions 
may limit prediction in preservice selection: (a) There 
may be certain human, social, and cultural qualities 
Which affect teaching that have not been identified or 
isolated for measurement and technical analysis. (b) 
Data for developing a means of selection are com- 
monly gathered from a population that has been 
graduated and is employed whereas the group to which 
the results are to be applied has not been graduated 
or employed. These two groups are not comparable 
in certain respects, the first being a selected sample of 
persons who attempted to prepare for teaching. (c) 
During a period of years teachers mature and develop 
characteristics which may not have been present 
When preservice selection was practiced. This means 
that some persons may have been accepted who should 
have been excluded, and vice versa. These conditions 
are difficulties in addition to those cited in preceding 
paragraphs. 

Practicing the preservice selection of teachers. Al- 
though research does not furnish a scientific basis for 
preservice selection of teachers, a large number of 
teacher-training institutions use some form of selective 
admissions or of selective retentions or a combination 
of both. Among the factors ordinarily considered by 
institutions prior to granting entrance to the four-year 
course are the following: completion of high-school 
course, scholarship in high school, rank in high-school 
class, completion of certain prescribed subjects in high 
school; scores earned On examinations including en- 
trance examinations administered by the institution, 
state-wide tests, intelligence tests, scholastic tests, 
teacher-aptitude tests, reading tests, and personality 
tests; recommendations from persons such as the high- 
school principal and high-school teachers; personality 
ratings following interviews; health; and speech. Prior 
to granting entrance to the period of professional 
specialization or to schools and colleges of education, 
the factors ordinarily considered include scholarship 
in college courses; pattern of college courses com- 
pleted; scores earned on examinations including intelli- 
gence tests, personality tests, subject-matter examina- 
tions, English-usage tests, contemporary-affairs exami- 
nations; health; speech; and personality rating follow- 
ing interviews. 

Selective retention is ordinarily a matter of main- 
taining a required scholarship status and of passing 
certain subject-matter examinations. The exhibition 
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of certain professional attitudes is required in a few 
institutions. 

Most of the institutions that use a plan of selective 
admissions and of selective retentions include a com- 
posite of factors and assign weightings to the several 
items. The student must obtain and maintain a total 
score which equals the minimum composite score es- 
tablished, and, in addition, he must not fail to exceed 
a certain minimum on each factor. The most highly 
developed plans use a composite of factors for en- 
trance to the four-year course and another composite 
for entrance to the period of professional specializa- 
tion or to the school or college of education, and stu- 
dents must maintain an established standard within 
each period. 

Although some of the institutional and state pro- 
grams in which selective admissions and retentions 
were being practiced prior to the war have doubtless 
been modified during the period of extreme teacher 
shortage, a few of these programs may be cited as 
examples. 

The State Teachers College at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
Sin (2) used a regression formula (in predicting grade- 
point average) with the percentile ranking of the ap- 
plicant in his high-school graduating class as one 
known and his percentile ranking on state-wide apti- 
tude tests as the other known. Students were then 
admitted on the basis of predicted grade-point aver- 
age. 

State-wide programs of preservice selection are used 
in a number of states. In New York, for example, 
maximum undergraduate enrollments have been speci- 
fied for each state teachers college. The program of 
selection has been based upon such factors as age, pre- 
liminary preparation, scholarship, mental fitness, per- 
Sonal and social fitness, physical fitness, and technical 
Skill. 

In the selection procedure used at Syracuse Univer- 
sity (38) data on eight factors are obtained for each stu- 
dent, namely health, speech, scholarship in honor points 
per credit hour, personality, proficiency in English, 
evidence of interest in contemporary affairs, scholastic 
ability, and data submitted by the student on his in- 
terests. “. . . Students admitted to the School of Edu- 
cation are superior as a group to the general student 
body at Syracuse University, and markedly superior to 
the national norms on nationally known tests of 
scholastic aptitude, English, contemporary affairs and 
general culture. . . . Since the claims for Education 
students are founded on many bases, it is reasonable 
to expect that they will be successful as a group in 
teaching.” 

A number of municipal teachers colleges and uni- 
versities exercise rigid programs of preservice selection. 
For example, the College of Education of Wayne 
University, which employs an elaborate program of 
selection (46), reported that of those who have ap- 
plied for admission the proportion accepted has varied 
from 52 to 58 per cent per semester. 

Although we do not yet have adequate evaluations 
of selective programs as they relate to the effectiveness 
of teaching in the field, there is abundant evidence re- 
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garding the relationship between many of the factors 
mentioned and the scholastic success of students in 
teacher-training institutions. Brammell (15) reported 
that investigators have found that the high-school 
scholarship of a pupil is a better indication of his prob- 
able scholarship in college than any of the other cri- 
teria studied. Scates (41) computed a coefficient of 
correlation of .56 between the high-school averages 
earned by 3507 pupils and their first year of work in 
the University of Chicago. Likewise there is consider- 
able evidence to support the contention that there is 
a high correlation between intelligence and scholarship 
in college. As a generalization, it may be said that re- 
search supports the conclusion that teacher-education 
institutions can raise the caliber of the students attend- 
ing them as regards certain definite and predetermined 
factors, such as scholarship and intelligence, when they 
try to do so (19, 31, 32, 48). On this basis it may be 
inferred that a program of selective admissions and 
selective retentions will contribute to the improvement 
of the quality of teachers. 

Recruitment. Most of the articles concerned with 
recruitment have been in the nature of evangelistic 
pleas to counselors in the hope of interesting capable 
young people in the teaching profession. Stiles (42) 
described in 1945 the status of recruitment progranis 
in 77 selected universities. Only 7 reported ihe prac- 
tice of distributing materials about teaching to lower 
division students, and only 3 made an effort to interest 
high-school students in teaching. Many institutions 
were, however, giving consideration to the problem. A 
few studies, such as one by Herlinger (26), have at- 
tempted to analyze reasons why high-school students 
do not enter the teaching profession and to devise re- 
medial measures. Herlinger reported that after a short 
program of counseling aimed to correct erroneous im- 
pressions with respect to teaching, 37 students in a 
graduating class of 258 entered teacher training. The 
median student in this group ranked 66 in the high- 
school graduating class of 258, and the median IQ for 
the group was 121. Trabue (44) reports an investiga- 
tion into the relative effectiveness of different types of 
printed materials in recruiting students for teacher 
education. Twelve samples of material were ranked 
by 359 high-school seniors in four states, representing 
city, town, and rural areas. Trabue concludes there 
are differencés between what appeals to rural and to 
urban youth, and that brief publications with an emo- 
tional appeal are more effective than bulletins or 
articles which are more complete in furnishing in- 
formation. 

Concluding statement. Research studies do not 
point to a scientific basis for preservice selection of 
teachers. A valid and reliable criterion of teaching 
Success has not been found, the factors conditioning 
Success in teaching are not definitely known, and a 
satisfactory technique of investigation for applying the 
criterion and the factors has not been formulated. At 
present the best criterion of teaching success is the 
judgment of experts, although pupil achievement is 
more nearly ideal; the most important factors are per- 
sonality, scholarship, and intelligence; marks earned 
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in practice teaching correlate more highly with success 
in the field than any other marks earned. 

Further research is essential to obtain a satisfactory 
criterion of teaching success. This criterion should be 
validated in terms of as many pupil achievements as 
possible. All teacher factors, such as personality and 
scholarship, and environmental factors, such as com- 
munity and size of class, would have to be held con- 
stant or equated. This is probably impossible until 
some of these factors, such as personality, are accu- 
rately analyzed so that the traits of which they are 
composed are identified and measurable by valid and 
reliable tests. 

More extensive investigations with respect to effec- 
tive programs for recruiting capable young people in 
the teaching profession are needed. 

A study of each factor or teacher characteristic as 
it relates to enhanced pupil learning should prove 
profitable. It seems futile to continue to study teacher 
traits except as they relate to pupil achievement. An 
important phase of this study would be concerned with 
teacher-pupil relationships. It is obvious that such re- 
lationships must be important; otherwise the best con- 
ditions for learning do not obtain. Research should 
reveal the teacher traits and characteristics which lead 
the pupil to make his best efforts. These traits and 
characteristics may exist in a type of pattern which it 
is likewise essential to ascertain; if this is true, an 
adequate plan of preservice selection would involve a 
composite of traits and characteristics, with weight- 
ings assigned to each of the traits and characteristics 
included. 

CHARLES W. SANFORD 
J. LLoyD TRUMP 
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TEACHER EDUCATION—V. CURRICULUM. 
The teacher-education curriculum refers to the pro- 
gram of courses (required and elective) developed for 
the purpose of preparing persons for service in schools 
of all levels. The scope of this curriculum is not au- 
thoritatively defined. Some tend to think of it as 
being limited to education (pedagogical) courses sup- 
plemental to an academic program of general (liberal) 
education and appropriate subject-matter specializa- 
tion. In contrast others maintain that the teacher- 
education curriculum should be thought of as includ- 
ing much of the programs of general education and 
subject-matter specialization and that these programs 
should be professionalized. In this article “curricu- 
lum” will generally be used in this second sense. 

Curriculums for teacher education in the United 
States have been evolving for more than a century, but 
no standard curriculum has emerged. The curricu- 
lums are as diverse as certification requirements and 
standards for teacher personnel. Dozens of secondary 
schools and county normals, particularly in the Middle 
West, still offer teacher-education work, and teachers 
may be certificated in several states without any col- 
legiate work whatever. On the other hand, in 1940 at 
least 55 major universities of the United States offered 
the doctor's degree with a major in education and 
many others offered work for the master’s degree as 
further preparation for elementary- or secondary- 
school teaching (48). Thus some teacher-education 
curriculums can, appropriately, be called graduate in 
character. 

There is also great diversity in teacher-education 
curriculums, depending upon the educational level or 
field for which teachers are being educated. The edu- 
cation of the teacher of vocational agriculture has 
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little in common with the education of the teacher of 
the primary grades, and that of nursery-schoo! teachers 
will differ markedly from that of those who will teach 
boys’ physical education. 

General description of the research. In the 1941 
Edition of this Encyclopedia, Peik stated that pub- 
lished studies in this area which possessed some degree 
of merit were distributed chronologically as follows: 
before 1910, 9; 1910-19, 22; 1920-29, 133; 1930-38, 
168. In his reviews of the research on the preparation 
of teachers for the years 1938-1946 he has listed 367 
items (83, 84, 85). It is apparent that intensive study 
of curriculum problems directly related to the educa- 
tion of teachers began more seriously after 1920 and 
that the interest of the thirties persists. 

Almost one half of the published studies have been 
general in nature, i.e. they have dealt with such broad 
matters as the pattern of preparation, objectives, prac- 
tices, Or policies. More than half have been in teach- 
ing fields—English, mathematics, science, etc.—but the 
number of important studies in each has been small. 
At the secondary level the fields of physical education, 
health, and science teaching have been especially 
popular; at the elementary level interest has been 
rather evenly divided among the subjects although 
mathematics, geography, and science have received 
more emphasis than the rest. Rural education has 
been strongly represented among the studies at the ele- 
mentary level. (See RURAL EDUCATION—V. TEACHER 
TRAINING.) The number of studies in an area, how- 
ever, has frequently not been correlated with the num- 
ber of major contributions. 

‘The largest group of curricular studies on teacher 
education consists of analyses of contemporary status 
in which the practices of institutions or the prepara- 
tion of groups of teachers themselves are revealed. 
The next most common interest has been the identifi- 
cation of opinions held by some group assumed to be 
competent, such as coilege professors, administrators, 
Or alumni teachers. Studies closely related to these 
are the general surveys which also had other aims than 
those of curriculum study. Together these three gen- 
eral types of investigation make up about 85 per cent 
of the research. The remainder has been distributed 
as follows: ascertaining student needs, discovering his- 
torical trends, evaluation, job analysis, and experi- 
mentation. 

Study of the techniques used to supply the data 
Which have been presented and analyzed warrants 
these conclusions: (a) Questionnaires and other in- 
quiry forms have been most frequently used, having 
been the technique employed in more than half the 
Studies. The trend is to make less use of this tech- 
nique. (b) Catalogs and bulletins have frequently 
been analyzed, although this procedure has been used 
much less in the past ten years. (c) Surveys of litera- 
ture and of laws and documents (library research) 
have increased in frequency; the method was used in 
almost one fourth of the studies reported by Peik for 
the period since 1938. (d) Other procedures, none 
of which has been used in as many as 10 per cent of 
reported studies, are: analysis of student’s records, 
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analyses of texts, analyses of courses of studies, o0b- 
servation and visitation, correspondence, interviews, 
tests and examinations, and rating blanks. There 
seems to have been a substantial increase in the use 
of interviews, tests, and examinations in the past ten 
years. (e) Many studies used more than one source 
of data. (f) Student and alumni opinions of cur- 
ricular practices have been canvassed more than the 
opinions of professors or administrators. (g) Scien- 
tific experimentation and other rigorous research pro- 
cedures, particularly those which use quantitative data, 
are practically nonexistent as procedures used. (h) 
Much of the significant data reported in the past ten 
years is nonquantitative. The conclusions are derived 
from group thinking and are presented in conference 
reports or in reports of the experiences of institutions 
(e.8£. 7, 30, 35, 62, 71, 110). 

General contributions and limitations. A fairly ade- 
quate picture is now available of the historical develop- 
ment of teacher education in the United States. The 
opinion of most competent groups has been canvassed 
with reference to broad curricular provisions, so that 
the trend of these reactions is known. A beginning 
has been made in ascertaining the functional needs of 
prospective teachers relative to general education from 
the standpoint of personal relations, family relations, 
and social-civic relations. The typical activities of 
teachers in general and also their problems and traits 
have been recorded, but job analyses of specific aspects 
of specialized positions are not yet well done. Signifi- 
cant correlations between success and specific phases 
of preparation have not been found. Since a fairly 
adequate picture of the status quo is available, there is 
some background for more forward-looking experi- 
mentation and evaluation. 

Many limitations of the studies of the curriculum in 
teacher preparation can be pointed out. (a) Samplings 
of teachers or institutions for single studies are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. Some reports are based on a 
sample including as few as one third to one fifth of a 
relatively small population. Often the samplings are 
atypical. (b) Many studies of single institutions or of 
the institutions within a state have little value beyond 
the local situation. (c) Some.studies used such a 
Variety of methods or approaches to the problem that 
the treatment was either not intensive enough or 
not well integrated. (d) The sources of data have 
often been unsatisfactory. Catalog statements without 
checkup in the institutions concerned can certainly be 
questioned for validity. The choice of so-called ex- 
perts might often be questioned because specialization 
may tend to create a bias that may be quite constant 
in a group. (e) Among the questionnaire studies the 
reliability of the instrument often was not tested. In 
certain cases the form of the questions doubtless influ- 
enced the responses given. (f) The evaluation of 
Courses in terms of teaching success has often been 
Weak because: (i) the plurality and variability of con- 
tributions to teaching success of individuals were often 
not considered in group data; (ii) the criteria of suc- 
cess, such as the opinions of administrators or of nor- 
mal-school critic teachers, may be challenged; often 
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the opinion of such persons may be distorted by the 
importance attached to such aspects of success as dis- 
cipline, popularity, or “freer conditions”; (iii) the 
group of teachers studied was often very homogeneous 
from some point of view, e.g. some investigators used 
only teachers who had but one, two, or three years of 
experience; (iv) the differential contribution of courses 
to an individual's success or failure was not con- 
sidered. (g) Many good studies soon become out of 
date. Changes in higher education, particularly in 
some teachers colleges, and in the general-education 
programs of all types of colleges are becoming so rapid 
that descriptions of conditions ten or more years ago 
may have little value now. Furthermore, those who 
wish to focus the findings of research upon the formu- 
lation of a reorganization of courses and curriculums 
need to be careful in their conclusions. (A) On the 
whole, studies of status offer little aid in planning 
what should be. 

Two major studies. Because of their scope and im- 
portance two studies justify specific attention. 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY. The National Survey of 
Teacher Education * represents the most extensive fact- 
finding effort in teacher education (76). Volume Ili, 
entitled Teacher Education Curricula (76c), and the 
two supplementary reports, entitled respectively Cur- 
ricula in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools (92) 
and Curricula for the Education of Teachers in Col- 
leges and Universities (80), deal entirely and quite 
comprehensively with the issues, the practices, the 
problems, and the recommendations involved. Vol- 
ume IV, by Caliver (76d), includes similarly special 
studies of curriculum problems of the education of 
Negro teachers. The other volumes, except the sec- 
ond, give some attention to curriculum problems. 

The chief contributions lie in the analytical picture 
presented of contemporary practices, in the presenta- 
tion of ideas prevalent in samplings of the better insti- 
tutions, and in the recommendations which the survey 
staff made after a three-year study of the situation in 
the light of the data before it. Significant general 
recommendations relating to the curriculum were 
largely along the following lines: 

Good curriculums alone cannot make good teachers 
out of poorly selected persons; there is a basic need of 
more emphasis in the future upon a far more complete 
recruitment, selection, and follow-up guidance pro- 
gram. 

The period of teacher education should be extended 
to a minimum of four or five years beyond high school 
for all, including rural elementary teachers. 

Reconstruction of curriculums for each type of posi- 
tion must take place in terms of the needs of that type 
of position in relation to society. 

It is timely to challenge traditionally set standards 
Or practices on such matters as required courses, 
majors, minors, electives, etc. Criteria which it was 
recommended should prevail are scholarly mastery of 
fields to be taught, a sensitivity to social need, knowl- 
edge of education as such, and a revealed competence 


1 Hereafter referred to as National Survey. 
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and development of skill in teaching, as determined by 
tests of functional competency. 

Greater emphasis must be placed upon a functional, 
general education with at least survey-course contacts 
with all the major areas of human activity and knowl- 
edge. 

A better, more thorough and complete professional- 
technical education for teaching is necessary. The 
program should include: better knowledge of the 
nature and development of the learner than hereto- 
fore; professional orientation with reference to the 
aims, the status, the problems, the issues, and the role 
of education as a social institution; sufficient ele- 
mentary statistics and training in informal and stand- 
ardized tests and measurements for the needs of each 
job and for better comprehension of current profes- 
sional literature; teaching procedures in the teaching 
fields, including class management, curriculum and in- 
struction, individual diagnosis, and remedial teaching; 
emphasis upon the importance of student teaching; 
continuation of institutional supervision into a required 
probationary period of teaching in a school or during 
an extended internship; induction into areas of extra- 
curricular activities; mastery of a program of health 
for pupils; and a program of health for the teacher 
himself. 

Desirable professional attitudes toward teaching 
must be inculcated in institutions which prepare 
teachers so that a professional attitude may be de- 
veloped in prospective teachers. 

The research of the National Survey concerned itself 
almost entirely with existing broad aspects of prac- 
tices, Organization, and administration and with recom- 
mendations that grew out of these considerations. A 
critical, follow-up evaluation of this nation-wide study 
in the Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education (72) cited these 
shortcomings: (a) the failure to separate the survey 
staff into fact-finding and evaluation groups; (b) too 
little reference of teacher preparation to current trends 
in elementary and secondary schools; (c) lack of 
emphasis on basic guiding principles of teacher educa- 
tion; (d) too much emphasis on current practices; (e) 
too much emphasis on differentiated preparation for 
Various positions; not enough emphasis on elements of 
education and professional training common to all 
teachers; (f) emphasis on quantitative rather than 
qualitative aspects; (g) too little emphasis on the 
civic, social role of the teacher; (Ah) not enough em- 
phasis on selection, particularly too little attention to 
the criterion “developing ability to teach” in the selec- 
tion procedure; (i) insufficient recognition of the pub- 
lic school in teacher preparation. 

THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION. The 
only other project comparable to the National Survey 
in scope is that of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion (27, 28). Its initiation followed by only a few 
years the report of the National Survey. Yet the 
nature of this project was completely different and its 
impact on teacher education curriculums has been of 
a distinctly different character from that of the Survey. 

‘The Commission on Teacher Education was not 
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charged with the task of undertaking research, of 
performing controlled experiments, or of advancing 
frontiers of knowledge concerning teacher education. 
Its basic task was implementation, to promote action. 
It consequently drew heavily on the authoritative con- 
cepts of leaders in the field of teacher education and 
upon the experiences of institutions of teacher educa- 
tion which were recognized as meritorious. In carry- 
ing out its work of implementation and in publishing 
the reports of the experiences of its staff and associ- 
ated institutions, however, it has presented to those 
Who work in the field of teacher education a number 
of empirically tested curriculum procedures and prac- 
tices. The Commission reports also should provide 
clues to types of experiences and activities in which 
faculties may profitably engage as they formulate 
local curriculums. 

The work of the Commission is strong in many of 
the areas which were listed as shortcomings of the 
National Survey. First, the work of the Commission 
emphasized institutional responsibility for determining 
curriculums relevant to the institution’s purposes. It 
recognized flexibility and operated in harmony with 
contemporary concepts of the dynamic character of 
curriculums for any area of education. Consequently 
no prescriptions concerning the curriculum most de- 
Sirable for teacher education are to be found in the 
Commission’s reports. Second, the Commission recog- 
nized the relation of teacher education to the contem- 
porary world, and most pointedly the relation of 
teacher education to a total educational program for 
democratic living. It emphasized that the teacher must 
know the nature and problems of communities and 
broader social groups. It emphasized the civic-social 
role of teachers. Third, the Commission held that 
the teacher must understand and competently direct 
child growth and development. The study of human 
growth and development during childhood and adoles- 
cence particularly is to be a “basic element” in the 
preparation of teachers (26). Fourth, the organization 
of the teacher-education program and instructional 
procedures should reflect contemporary understanding 
of the best educational practices. Attention to indi- 
vidual student (future teacher) needs, utilization of 
direct experience in a variety of social settings and of 
laboratory procedures, and organization of content 
into integrated functioning units were among the prac- 
tices that were recommended. Fifth, constant evalua- 
tion, it was held, should play a major role in teacher 
education and improvement of curriculum (106). 

‘The work of the National Commission has yet to be 
fully evaluated. Its failure to use research procedures, 
despite its charge which did not include conduct of 
research, has been criticized. It has also been held 
that few new insights into solutions of teacher-educa- 
tion problems were revealed, that its reports lack ex- 
Plicitness and detail, that they are often general and 
Obvious, and that its procedures were fundamentally 
inefficient. 

Purposes and objectives. In an unpublished study 
of teacher education purposes from 1890 to 1945 Mon- 
roe (70) identified the recognition of four areas of 
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purposes in 1890: (a) personal fitness, (b) liberal 
(general) education, (c) teaching knowledge, and (d) 
pedagogical (professional) knowledge and skill. With 
some slight shift in terminology, it might be agreed 
that these four areas have validity today. But Monroe 
makes it clear that there have been shifts in emphasis 
and relationship during the fifty-five year period. 

From 1907 to 1933 there was little discussion of ob- 
jectives. For the most part the thinking of the period, 
particularly after 1920, was within the framework of 
the assumption that the qualifications of teachers, hence 
the objective of teacher education, could be deter- 
mined by studying teachers as they are. This very 
practical approach to the determination of the objec- 
tives requires a comprehensive analysis of what 
teachers are called upon to do and the identification of 
the traits that actually characterize successful teachers. 

Charters and Waples (22) derived a master list of 
about 1000 types of activities performed by teachers 
from several sources including 212,000 statements 
from teachers attending summer school. They were 
classified into activities involving instruction, manage- 
ment, extraclassroom activities, administrative relation- 
ships, community relationships, professional and per- 
Sonal advancement, and activities in connection with 
plant and supplies. These type activities were evalu- 
ated by available groups that were considered most 
competent to judge them as to frequency of occur- 
rence on the job, difficulty of learning, importance, 
and desirability of preservice preparation. A com- 
posite ranking combined the four criteria of evalua- 
tion. Techniques were then developed and outlined 
for using the evaluated activities as criteria for the 
determination of objectives and content in construct- 
ing outlines for new courses in education and in evalu- 
ating or modifying old courses. 

‘The second part of the study evolved some twenty- 
five general traits such as adaptability, scholarship, 
dependability, etc. that were judged by groups con- 
sidered competent to be most characteristic of suc- 
cessful teachers. These were ranked separately for 
major fields of teaching. The traits were defined and 
are valuable not only as an attempt to identify the 
traits that should be objectives of teacher preparation 
but also for classifying and defining terms used to de- 
scribe success in teaching, in supervision, and in re- 
Search. See also TEACHING COMPETENCIES. 

Monroe (70) points out that the period following the 
National Survey (1933) has been “one of significance 
relative to the evolution of the definition of purposes,” 
and suggests that “since about 1933 there has been a 
fundamental revolution in the thinking about the pur- 
Poses of teacher education.” He notes the following 
developments: (a) There emerged a commitment to 
the proposition that definite objectives of teacher edu- 
cation should be formulated. (b) The approach to 
this formulation was from the purposes of education 
in our democracy and the conceived functions of 
teachers in our schools rather than a dependence upon 
scientific studies of teachers as they are. (c) The 
thinking tended to be in terms of qualitative rather 
than quantitative considerations and in terms of de- 
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sired learnings (behavior controls) rather than sub- 
ject-matter areas of study. 

Objectives of teacher education are today being 
stated in other terms than areas of knowledge or pro- 
fessional competency in which teachers should be 
trained. They are also more broadly conceived than 
any set of objectives which could be derived from job 
analyses. This is because the work of the teacher has, 
within the past 15 years, for the first time been ap- 
proached as a truly professional undertaking. Pur- 
poses are now derived from qualitative evaluations of 
the role the teacher should play in contemporary 
Society. The derivation of this role proceeds from 
critical philosophical and sociological analyses of our 
culture and the function of education in it as well as 
from a critical scientific study of the operational tech- 
niques performed by teachers in effectively carrying 
out their assignments. Statements of objectives are 
frequently framed in terms of broad competencies 
Which teachers should possess. They are often issued 
as the studied conclusions of groups who have pooled 
the common judgments of individuals. 

Several statements of goals, purposes, or objectives 
of teacher education emerged from the work of the 
Commission on Teacher Education. The report, 
Teachers for Our Times (28), stated the qualities 
needed in a teacher as: respect for personality, com- 
munity mindedness, rational behavior, skill in coop- 
eration, increasing knowledge, skill in mediating 
knowledge, friendliness with and understanding of 
Children, social understanding and behavior, good 
citizenship in the school as society, skill in evaluation, 
and faith in the worth-of teaching. 

The organized teaching profession has seldom 
spoken in an authoritative way concerning teacher 
education. The National Education Association, how- 
ever, appointed in 1945 the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards which 
has begun to marshal the judgments of the teaching 
groups as to what the standards of training and certifi- 
cation of teachers should be. The National Commis- 
sion sponsored the Oxford Conference, an assembly 
of professional leaders who met in 1947 as the 
National Conference for the Improvement of Teachers. 
The report of this conference included a statement 
of the qualities that must be developed in the effective 
teacher (71). 

The conference held that the teacher who could 
meet the demands that will be placed on him as educa- 
tion develops in this century must: (a) strive to de- 
velop desirable personal characteristics; (b) possess a 
positive, stimulating ethical character; (c) have an in- 
quiring mind; (d) have an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of community mores; (e) have a command of 
principles of the teaching and learning process and 
understand the use of techniques and skills used in 
achieving the educational objectives in the area and 
level in which he is teaching; (f) understand the prin- 
ciples of healthful living and apply them; (g) develop 
a functional knowledge of the principles and practices 
of guidance; (h) understand the democratic processes 
and insure their effective practice in the classroom; (i) 
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understand the needs of the child and utilize all avail- 
able resources in meeting those needs; (j) have an 
understanding of human relations; (k) understand and 
appreciate the problems of other cultures. 

The conference held that teachers as citizens must 
possess the qualities of effective citizenship. But 
teaching, it was also contended, calls for technical and 
scientific training of professional character. “It is 
this specialized professional training, in proper com- 
bination with a broad, general education and desirable 
personal qualities, that constitutes the college’s re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of teachers.” 

After reviewing a number of significant pronounce- 
ments concerning purposes and objectives of teacher 
education, Monroe summarizes these guiding pur- 
poses by describing the qualities that the ideal teacher 
would possess: “The ‘ideal teacher’ [is] a constructive 
and adaptable member of the school staff, competent 
to participate in determining school policies and pro- 
grams and interested in doing s60, as well as an efficient 
instructor in the classroom. The teacher’s general 
education should be broad but, more important, 
weighted in the direction of social understandings. 
With reference to teaching knowledge his competence 
should be at the level of ‘scholarly mastery’ and he 
should be a student and leader in his field. In the 
professional qualification area the ‘ideal teacher’ [is] 
technically competent, but in a broad rather than a 
narrow sense, and in addition he has ‘educational 
ideas.’ Finally the ‘ideal teacher’ [possesses] personal 
qualities that . . . contribute to desirable teacher- 
pupil relationships in classroom situations” (70). 

General aspects of the curriculum. Certain general 
questions relative to the teacher-education curriculum 
will be noted before dealing with the curriculum for 
particular teaching assignments. 

The normal schools of 1890 were generally charac- 
terized as “secondary institutions,” and on this level 
a one-year curriculum was a common practice. Al- 
though longer curriculums were also offered, in some 
cases the total schooling extending beyond the twelfth 
year, the advanced work was rarely recognized as 
collegiate. As normal schools evolved into teachers 
colleges requiring secondary-school graduation for ad- 
mission and awarding the baccalaureate degree on 
the basis of a four-year curriculum, these institutions 
generally provided a two-year curriculum for ele- 
mentary teachers (79). 

It is now commonly assumed that a person cannot 
be adequately educated as a professional teacher in 
less than four years of college study. Agencies which 
set certification standards for teachers are definitely 
moving to require a minimum of four years of col- 
legiate education for all teachers. Four years of col- 
legiate education is now standard for secondary teach- 
ers in all states. (See TEACHER PERSONNEL—I. CER- 
TIFICATION.) The Commission on Teacher Education 
held that “five years of collegiate and university experi- 
ence is certainly not too much if a teacher’s general 
education is to be adequately advanced” (27). 

‘There are no standards for determining the amount 
of time which should be devoted to the respective 


phases of teacher education. There is considerable 
variability in the amount required in the various areas 
of specialization and this, of course, results in varia- 
bility in the amounts which can be given to general 
education and the professional area. The Commission 
on Teacher Education took the position that nation- 
wide agreement on the amount of time that should be 
allocated to the respective phases of teacher education 
Was not desirable. It held that curriculums developed 
cooperatively by local staffs in terms of local needs 
would probably show variability. However, the Com- 
mission did hold that at least three eighths of the total 
time of a four-year program should be devoted to 
general education and that from one eighth to one 
sixth might be devoted to professional education. This 
would leave one half or less of the program to be 
devoted to education in the field or fields to be taught 
(27). 

The distribution of education courses within the 
four-year program and the integration of this phase of 
the program with general education and subject-matter 
specialization have received little research attention 
beyond surveys of practice. In normal schools and 
teachers colleges education courses are spread over 
the four years, the first course usually being “Introduc- 
tion to Education” or some similar title, and in some 
institutions a degree of integration with the other 
Phases of the total program is achieved. In colleges 
and universities the teacher-education unit (college or 
school of education) is typically at the senior-college 
level (see page 1386) and there has been a tendency 
in these institutions to think of the professional phase 
of teacher education as something to be added to a 
liberal (general) education including appropriate 
subject-matter specialization (70). 

GENERAL EDUCATION. It is clear from a study of 
contemporary objectives for teacher education that 
the general education of the teacher is held to be of 
high significance. Some writers have indicated that 
this is the most important aspect of the teacher’s edu- 
cation and that it presents the most crucial problems 
in formulating a curriculum. In the past decade the 
problems of general education have been widely 
studied and institutions of all types, including those 
educating teachers, have evaluated and reformulated 
their curriculums for general education. See GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 

Twenty-eight liberal arts college faculties in the 
region of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, through conferences, inter- 
visitations, shared experiences, and three workshops 
on a University campus, studied their problems of 
teacher education. Among these problems those of 
general education were of major importance. The 
record of the accomplishments of these colleges is re- 
Re in the volume, Better Colleges—Better Teachers 
(30). 

Heaton and Koopman (46) have described an at- 
tempt at a functional, social approach in one teachers 
college to a curriculum for the first two years of gen- 
eral education, the objectives and activities of which 
were oriented to the common life needs of students in 
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four major areas: (a) social relationships, (b) family 
relationships, (c) personal relationships, and (d) voca- 
tional relationships. This attempt emphasized the 
principles of activity, growth, social change, breadth, 
individualization, self-direction, self-appraisal, and in- 
tegration. The ultimate aspect of this experiment 
should have been an unbiased evaluation that clearly 
indicated what new outcomes had been attained and 
how they had been affected by changed objectives and 
modified curricular activities. This evaluation was 
never made and reported. 

Another promising experiment, which was terminated 
because of its high cost before an evaluation had been 
well begun, was that of New College at Columbia Uni- 
versity (1). This project also represented a large- 
scale, experimental attack on curriculum problems and 
an integrated point of view that had drawn its thinking 
and practices from a variety of sources. 

The judgments of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation concerning general education for teachers have 
been summarized (27). They are perhaps as complete 
and explicit as any and represent the best contem- 
porary thought on this problem. Space permits us to 
quote these judgments only in part: 

“1, Teachers should receive the best possible general 
education, not only in order that they may share in 
what ought to be the birthright of all young Americans 
today but also because to them is entrusted consider- 
able responsibility for the general education of all 
young Americans tomorrow. 

“2. The aim of general education should be to 
enable young men and women to meet effectively the 
most important and widespread problems of personal 
and social existence; in the case of prospective teachers 
Such education should seek to further the development 
of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and interests that are 
fundamentally related to needs and responsibilities 
shared with contemporaries destined for other voca- 
tions. 

“3. While general education may be usefully con- 
trasted with special or vocational education, it ought 
not, as conducted, to ignore the implications of the 
special or vocational purposes of students; nor should 
Professional education be carried on wholly without 
reference to students’ more general needs: an integra- 
tion of general and professional education should be 
sought. 

“4. At least three eighths of the college experience 
of a prospective teacher should have as its primary 
Objectives those properly ascribable to general edu- 
cation. 

“5. While elements of general education may well 
Predominate during the first two college years they 
should neither monopolize nor be limited to: this 
Period: some educational experiences related to voca- 
tional purposes should be provided as soon as the 
latter are formed; and the idea that general education 
May be considered as ‘completed’ at some particular 
ne should not be encouraged. 

6. The contemporary trend toward balance and 
tegration in general education is significant and de- 
Serves support, This implies a basic pattern of broad 
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courses, each developed with the special purposes of 
general education in mind, each requiring a fairly sub- 
stantial block of time, and all planned in relation to 
one another.” 

TECHNICAL-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. The bibli- 
ographies of investigations in this area (38, 39, 76a: 
16-43) are long. Among the historically important 
and the more comprehensive basic studies may be 
mentioned the Commonwealth Study of the traits and 
activities of teachers (22) and the Chadsey report to 
the North Central Association (21). Some of the 
typical investigations on what courses or content in 
education should be required for the education of 
teachers are those by Evenden (34), Kelly (58), Peik 
(82), and Rugg (93). A number of other studies are 
to be found in the Yearbooks of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education published since 1911. 
An important volume of this series (1932) dealt with 
the contribution of educational psychology to teacher 
education. The important movement in the direction 
of giving educational orientation to college teachers in 
higher institutions is discussed in the volume (1939) 
entitled The Study of Higher Education. Much in- 
formation on the place of education courses at under- 
graduate and graduate levels is found in the studies 
of the National Survey. 

Surveys of contemporary practice reflect the de- 
velopment of the program of professional courses for 
teachers. Around the turn of the century the trend 
appeared to be in the direction of a “standard pro- 
gram” consisting of (a) educational psychology, (b) 
history of education, (c) classroom (school) manage- 
ment, (d) principles (philosophy) of education, (e) 
methods (general) of teaching, (f) practice teaching, 
and (g) special methods. However, institutions and 
teachers of education tended to be individualistic and 
the record shows a phenomenal multiplication of 
course titles, striking variation in number of education 
courses offered within institutions, and little agree- 
ment in regard to content under the same title or 
essentially equivalent titles. 

Within this confused situation some students of the 
professional education of teachers sought to identify 
the more useful courses by soliciting the appraisals 
of alumni and other practitioners (e.g. 58); several 
institutions have attempted to develop an integrated 
program of professional courses (e.g. 14, 62); and 
numerous individuals and some groups have con- 
tributed selections and organizations of content in 
course areas (e.g. 4). During recent years the develop- 
ing program of professional courses has reflected a 
shift in emphasis from technical skills and routines in 
management to principles, points of view, and under- 
standings (101). In this connection there has been 
increasing recognition of the harmony the school must 
achieve with the principles of democracy (110). There 
is also a definite trend for the content of the technical- 
professional area to be restructured into new organi- 
zations. Old labels such as history of education or 
educational psychology tend to disappear, particularly 
at the undergraduate level. Integration is definitely 
the order of the day (14). 
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The amount of professional (pedagogical) study 
has been the subject of considerable controversy. 
Critics of normal schools and teachers colleges have 
maintained that the proportion of work in education 
courses was inappropriately large, resulting in the 
neglect of general education and subject-matter spe- 
cialization. Although this criticism was doubtless 
justified at one time, the record shows that since about 
1925 opinion and practice in teachers colleges have 
been changing in the direction of practice in colleges 
and universities (70). 

About 15 semester hours of education is the most 
common state prescription for the certification of 
secondary teachers, but the typical institutional prac- 
tice results in students taking about 18 to 20 semester 
hours. The education requirements are usually greater 
for elementary teachers, even in two-year curriculums. 
General psychology is not counted as education in 
colleges and universities, but special methods and 
practice in teaching fields are included. Teachers 
colleges usually include all general psychology in pro- 
fessional courses and often include special-methods 
courses in the major. Usually they prescribe more 
Work in education but not as much more as many have 
assumed. 

GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION. In considering 
research bearing on graduate work in education it 
should be noted that two general functions are in- 
volved: (a) to provide professional training for 
teachers, administrators, and other members of school 
staffs, including those of colleges and universities; (b) 
to provide opportunity for specialization in education 
as a teaching field and as an area of scholarly en- 
deavor. In the present article we are concerned with 
the first of these functions. It is commonly involved 
when education is a minor for a graduate degree. It 
may be involved when education is the major. Ad- 
ministrators typically select education as their major; 
some teachers, especially in special fields, major in 
education. 

Much of the phenomenal growth in the number of 
course offerings in education has been at the graduate 
level. The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers (76c) reported a careful tabulation from the 
catalogues of 12 institutions, “which may be con- 
sidered typical to a certain extent,” of the courses 
listed for “graduates and undergraduates” and for 
“graduates only” from 1900-01 to 1930-31. Exclud- 
ing seminar and research courses the average number 
of such courses per institution increased from slightly 
more than 11 in 1900-01 to slightly more than 107 in 
1930-31. The average number of courses under the 
two categories was approximately the same at the 
beginning of the period, but the increase of the num- 
ber of courses open to both “graduates and under- 
graduates” was much greater until after 1925-26. 

There have been numerous studies of the require- 
ments for graduate degrees when education was the 
major. These studies have revealed variation among 
institutions in regard to specific course requirements 
for the master’s degree. At the doctorate level there 
has been considerable interest in the curricular aspects 
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of the two degrees (Ed.D. and Ph.D.) now generally 
offered. Woody (114) has made the most complete 
survey of the broad objectives and character of work 
in education for these degrees. He solicited informa- 
tion from 69 institutions, 27 of which awarded both 
degrees, 17 the Ph.D only, 4 the Ed.D. only, and 21 
of which awarded neither degree. Woody reports that 
“as one scans the requirements and practices (for the 
two degrees), he is impressed with similarities rather 
than differences.” 

From a curriculum point of view Woody's statement 
that variations in the degrees seem to be governed by 
expediency rather than to have emerged from the im- 
plications of a well-developed philosophy seems im- 
portant. He found no well-developed conception of 
the purposes underlying the Ed.D. Woody continued 
his investigation by getting the reactions of the schools 
or colleges of education in the “Big Ten” to issues 
involved in the requirements for the two degrees. 
Again he found that confusion prevailed in the objec- 
tives underlying the awarding of the two degrees. 
The consensus of those representing the “Rig Ten” 
Was: (a) inflexibility of graduate schools seems to 
have stimulated the interest in the Ed.D. for which 
the respondents believed the requirements should be 
flexible; (b) the program of the Ed.D. should be dif- 
ferent from that for the Ph.D.; (c) the dissertation 
for the Ed.D. should “stress professional competence 
in the solution of practical problems”; (d) those who 
anticipate noncollege work should elect the Ed.D. 
Some institutions felt that some type of degree should 
be available after two years of work beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. 

In viewing the total offering in professional educa- 
tion at the graduate level, the multiplicity of offerings, 
the opportunities for specialization, perhaps at the 
expense of opportunities to attain overall competence 
in the field of professional education, the lack of 
general agreement as to what is basic in professional 
education, in general the lack of guide lines, is ap- 
parent. Perbaps Hollis’ statement in his introduction 
(48: vii) concerning all of graduate work is just as 
relevant here: “ .. . uncertainty and even discord 
* + » actually characterize the current situation in 
graduate practice.” 

STUDENT TEACHING AND INTERNSHIP. These aspects 
of technical-professional education are perhaps the 
most significant. Because of this significance they are 
given separate treatment. See STUDENT TEACHING 
AND INTERNSHIP. 

Preparation for teaching at the elementary level. 
There has always appeared to be more satisfaction in 
the profession with the results of the elementary 
teacher's preparation as evidenced by professional 
skill and interest in the school itself than with the 
preparation of secondary teachers. Recently there 
has been increased interest in the general education 
of elementary teachers, their cultural background, their 
Social orientation, their mastery of content, their 
better command of the theory of teaching the usual 
branches of instruction, and the length of the period 
of preservice education. 
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Typical major studies of the past and present are: 
Jacobs’ investigation (54) of the relation of elementary 
teachers’ effectiveness to the content of their preservice 
courses; the report on past and present practices with 
reference to preparation and education in teachers 
colleges by Class (24); Stratemeyer’s canvass (103) of 
the major activities, functions, and principles basic to 
the work of the elementary teacher; Bachman’s can- 
vass (9) of requirements and significant practices in the 
education of elementary teachers; the history of cur- 
riculum development in teachers colleges by Pang- 
burn (79); and the report on the preparation of teaching 
personnel in the State of New York by Judd (56). 

Typical of a limited number of major research 
studies on teacher preparation for giving instruction in 
specific common branches are a canvass of current 
practices in teacher-training courses in arithmetic by 
Judd and Morton (57: 157-72), a similar review to- 
gether with the results of teachers’ examinations in 
arithmetic by Robinson (91), and recommendations for 
the development of science courses for the education 
of elementary-school teachers (3). Good studies of 
this sort with more or less variation in scope and 
method have been made for geography by Miller (68), 
for elementary science and nature study by Gemmill 
(41) and Baker (13), for music by Weis (111), and for 
physical and health education by Jameson (55) and 
Spencer (100). 

Among the recurring findings that are typical of the 
Tesearch on the preparation of elementary teachers in 
general are the following: 

There is little correlation between the kinds of 
elementary certificates issued by states and the kinds 
of elementary curriculums offered by teachers colleges 
and other institutions. The present length of training 
falls far short of the four-year standard which is 
generally proposed. There are large gaps in the 
general education of elementary teachers; educational 
leaders and laymen are critical of these limitations. 
Both the requirements and the provisions for general 
cultural education are inadequate in curriculums of 
less than four years. 

The amount of technical-professional content avail- 
able for elementary teachers is large. The use of this 
Content is variable. Often a course is lacking in 
thoroughness because so many details are introduced, 
Or, if a more thorough treatment is attempted, the 
Scope is inadequate. Wide variations exist in cur- 
ricular offerings, in general prescriptions, and in the 
Placement of courses in the curriculum. 

Most teacher-training institutions now offer four- 
Year curriculums for elementary teachers, and the 
average prescription in the four-year curriculums of 
teachers colleges is about 50 per cent of all work to 
be taken. The amount of technical-professional edu- 
cation prescribed or taken by elementary teachers is 
Considerably more than that required of secondary 
teachers in all types of institutions. Educational psy- 
chology, methods in the common branches, and prac- 
tice teaching are the most typically prescribed courses 
in education. Work on child growth and development 
has recently been emphasized. 
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Student teaching is universally required, but its con- 
tent is varied and often limited as to richness, variety, 
Scope, and supervision. There is often a lack of in- 
tegration among laboratory schools, education depart- 
ments, and academic departments. The laboratory 
facilities are often inadequate, and supervision by com- 
petent persons is frequently lacking. The period of 
student teaching is often considered too short and the 
critic teacher’s load too heavy. 

The professional course in arithmetic is best charac- 
terized as a combination of method of teaching and 
review, and tends to be quite elementary in teachers 
colleges. Elementary teachers have at best only a 
mechanical knowledge of arithmetic. They also are 
lacking in a knowledge of effective principles of teach- 
ing and in ability to use them. 

In teachers colleges present science training is 
largely biological in nature. Most students take only 
one course in science. It has been possible for elemen- 
tary teachers to graduate without any science. It is 
recommended that future elementary teachers give a 
minimum of two years to the study of the subject 
matter of science and that the science program be an 
orientation course of two years. 

Typically a personal-hygiene course and a school- 
hygiene course are offered. The most neglected phase 
of the health program for teachers is that dealing with 
observation and participation of the student teacher 
in the school’s health program. 

Some music is required in a majority of the cur- 
riculums, but elementary teachers tend to be inade- 
quately trained in music. 

A real issue is whether the general education of the 
elementary teacher should differ from that of the 
secondary teacher and if so whether it should be 
highly conditioned or professionalized to meet the 
educational function and needs of elementary schools, 
for example, by more emphasis on environment and 
nature study in science or more intensive preparation 
on children’s books in literature. 

Interest at the present time is extending into the 
area of the teacher’s personality, his understanding of 
the child’s growth and development, his social relation- 
ships, his understanding of American life and culture, 
and his in-service growth and development. ‘The im- 
portance of the early years of childhood for developing 
life interests is generally assumed; hence the teacher’s 
opportunity for contributing to changes in the social 
order offers challenging problems for consideration. 
Here are fertile but difficult fields for experimentation 
and other research. 

Preparation for teaching at the secondary level. 
GENERAL PROBLEMS. The major, more general studies 
bearing on preparation for secondary teaching have 
dealt with historical development, curriculum require- 
ments, certification requirements, teaching activities, 
the traits of successful teachers, subject combinations 
on teaching jobs, the nature and pattern of general 
education, election and prescription, the scope and 
character of technical-professional preparation, amount 
and character of specialization, the professional needs 
of teachers on the job, comparison of the provisions of 
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types of higher institutions (liberal arts colleges, col- 
leges of education, teachers colleges), the activities and 
education of teachers in specific states, evaluation of 
preparation by teachers, graduate work and the op- 
timum content of the fifth year of preparation, and 
specialized preparation of junior-high-school teachers. 

The total number of studies is quite large. A repre- 
sentative and fairly good list of major studies would 
include those of the National Survey (76, 80, 92), the 
loosely compiled but valuable historical study of 
Luckey (65), the historically important early investiga- 
tions on teacher personnel and preparation made for 
the National Society for the Study of Education 
(74, 75), the early analysis of practice teaching pro- 
vided for future high-school teachers by Chambers, 
Childs, and Mead (see 73), the periodic investigations 
that have been made for the North Central Associa- 
tion (32, 40, and especially 47), Hutson’s Minnesota 
investigation (53), Fitzpatrick and Hutson’s study of 
the scholarship of secondary teachers (37), Hall-Quest’s 
extensive examination of curriculum practices in 
teachers’ colleges (45), Bachman’s study of the certifica- 
tion of secondary teachers (10), Peik’s canvass of 
Secondary teachers’ reactions to their professional 
Preparation (82), a committee report by Campbell to 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (20), Bond’s canvass and evaluation of the 
preparation of California teachers (15), and the section 
on “Teacher Training” of the Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges by the United States Office of Education (61). 

Among the general findings the following may be 
noted: 

Until recently there was a trend in the direction of 
making four years of preparation a standard for 
teaching in secondary schools. However, findings of 
several types indicate gross inadequacies in the 
Preparation afforded by typical four-year curriculums, 
and the present tendency is to recommend a five-year 
program. 

There are wide diversities in the amount and char- 
acter of major and minor requirements for teaching 
fields, in the pattern of general education, and in pro- 
fessional preparation. There is a trend away from 
pure subject majors and minors and toward broad 
fields of specialization. There is also a decrease in 
and more control of elective privileges. 

Most commonly the general education of teachers 
includes English, history, science, mathematics, and 
physical education. There appear to be deficiences in 
the fine arts and in certain social studies. Philosophy 
is not common. 

Most secondary teachers of the United States give 
instruction not in one or more subjects like history or 
chemistry but in two or more broad fields like social 
studies, science, a language, etc. Subject combinations 
are extremely variable. For each subject, however, 
there are three or four most common combinations 
Which usually apply to three fourths or more of the 
teachers in that subject. English and social studies 
are the most common teaching combinations with 
other major subjects. 

A majority of states and institutions require practice 
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teaching in only one subject. It is rated high in value 
by teachers, but it is often judged inadequate in 
amount, scope, and supervision by alumni and by 
students of the situation. 

Curriculum innovations with respect to content and 
methods in higher institutions are increasing. Not 
many of them are experimentally controlled. 

There are a number of controversial issues arising 
out of these findings: Shall teaching combinations be 
reduced to logical ones in related fields, or shall they 
be kept diversified to meet the very diversified calls 
from schools? Is the teacher’s further specialization 
more important in lengthened programs, or should 
still greater emphasis be placed upon a more compre- 
hensive general education? Does a minor prepare 
adequately for teaching in a second field if a major is 
required in the first field? Shall the movement for 
restricting electives continue? Is the standard require- 
ment of 18 to 20 semester hours in education too 
large, or is it inadequate? Some subject-matter spe- 
cialists advocate the former strongly, while educa- 
tionists with strong support from the field often express 
the latter view. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO PARTICULAR FIELDS. Spe- 
cific information on the problems and the character of 
preparation for teaching specific subjects such as art, 
English, home economics, science, or languages may 
be obtained from many and widely scattered sources. 
Certain comprehensive, concise reports are to be 
found in the National Survey, particularly some of the 
sections and tables of Volume III (76c), and in the two 
mimeographed supplementary reports (80, 92) which 
are devoted exclusively to curriculum findings classified 
Very largely by field. A report of a committee of 
the North Central Association on the subject-matter 
preparation of secondary-school teachers (47) contains 
Some material on particular teaching fields. Some 
professional organizations have also made important 
contributions, notably the Modern Foreign Language 
Study (89), which is perhaps the most comprehensive 
of all, and the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association (12). A selected list 
of the older references for many special fields, up to 
1932, was published by the National Survey (76a: 18- 
31). It contains practically all the important investiga- 
tions up to that time. The period since that time is 
covered up to 1941 by Frazier (38, 39). 

‘The number of status quo investigations is large, 
and a fairly good picture of the externals of practice 
may be had for almost any field. Very little scientific 
experimentation has been reported. The best con- 
tributions are the larger surveys and the reports of 
learned societies and associations. Most other investi- 
gations are fragmentary and limited in scope. Their 
scientific value lies in the fact that in general they 
record similar findings and lead to similar conclusions. 

Certain findings are characteristic of all fields. In 
all of them practices vary Widely. For a major in any 
teaching field more than twice as many credits or 
courses may be required in one institution as in an- 
other, and the range may vary from 15 or 20 to 50 
Or 60 semester hours. In many fields surprisingly few 
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courses are prescribed by 50 per cent or more of the 
institutions, and hence, typically, there is considerable 
variation in the courses taken for a major. There is no 
evidence of standard practices even if there are cen- 
tral tendencies. Teachers college majors are usually 
broader but less in prescribed length. Studies of teach- 
ing merit show relatively low correlations with scholar- 
ship or with the pattern of studies taken. One gets the 
impression that vocational departments on the whole 
show more functional approaches to curriculum revi- 
sion and more standardized course requirements than 
do academic departments. They require much longer 
sequences as majors and less frequently prescribe 
minors in other teaching fields. The importance of 
prerequisites in sequences is being challenged by an 
increasing number of studies. 

Academic departments frequently call for extended 
specialization, but the relation of specialization to 
success is an open question at the secondary level; the 
correlations are positive but relatively low. Perhaps 
native ability is more important than extent of learn- 
ing. Teachers are critical of much that is offered 
them. They want to be prepared for the jobs, but 
they do not favor too much of the advanced work at 
the expense of a general foundation. The trend of 
professional thinking is toward greater emphasis on 
general education and toward specialization in broad 
fields such as science, social studies, or English includ- 
ing composition, literature, speech pathology, and 
elementary journalism instead of specialization within 
a department or a particular subject-matter field. 

Many persons in subject-matter departments of the 
colleges are critical, but not as severely as formerly, of 
so-called pedagogical or professional courses, which 
they believe reduce specialization since one eighth or 
more of a student’s curriculum may be technical- 
professional education. Some of the most prominent 
leaders favor an early approach to professional con- 
tent; others would relegate it all to the senior-college 
level, while still others would place it all at the 
post-graduate level. The trend is toward inclusion of 
broad education courses to precede the specialized 
Ones such as special methods and practice teaching. 

Controlled experimentation with innovations, such 
as survey courses, honors courses, and tutorial plans, 
are needed. It is not clear to what extent desirable 
traits, such as initiative, creativeness, appeal to stu- 
dents, or fair-mindedness, which are valuable in teach- 
ing, can be developed in prospective teachers through 
their formal and informal education. Even the value 
of counseling and guidance, easily acceptable in theory, 
has not been established scientifically as contributing 
What it purports. 

English. For a field which includes so large a per- 
centage of secondary and college teachers as does 
English, the number of significant major studies bear- 
ing directly on their preparation is surprisingly small. 
Among the more important are the presentation of 
Practices and a bibliography in the National Survey 
(16a: 24-25; 76c: 69-85, 222-53, 289-90, 517-36; 80; 
92: 69-85), the investigation by Coale (25), who en- 
deavored to set up a tentative program to meet the 
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professional needs of teachers of English by making 
a canvass of the judgments of the teachers themselves, 
and a study by Vaughan (108), who included a cata- 
log analysis as well as a canvass of the judgment of 
instructors in teachers colleges on the prevalence of 
certain defects that are frequently charged against pro- 
grams of preparation for prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish and an analysis of the changes proposed to remedy 
acknowledged defects. Hale (44) sought to determine 
the general pattern of graduate training which best 
suited the professional needs of teachers of English in 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior 
colleges. 

Much of the research relating to English (q.v.) as a 
subject of instruction at the elementary and secondary 
levels has implications for the education of teachers 
in this field. Also coming into the picture of the Eng- 
lish teacher’s work are the problems of diagnostic and 
remedial reading, diagnostic and remedial speech, the 
improvement of speech, and the integration of English 
with other fields such as the social studies. 

The National Survey contended that English teachers 
know too little about reading interests of adolescents 
and the available literature for them. Painter (78) 
held that the instruction which majors receive in col- 
legiate English departments is inadequate to the de- 
mands in the public’ schools. They graduate with no 
knowledge of adolescent literature. Allen (2), in 1938, 
found that institutions were making little progress in 
bringing their curriculums into line with authoritative 
recommendations. Bullard (18) found great variability 
in the practices and the product of the curriculums for 
training English teachers in one state. 

Vaughan (108) found that the composite opinion of 
instructors in teachers colleges held that about 28 
per cent of the curriculum should be in English, that 
at least two years of a foreign language should be 
required, and that teaching preparation should be 
required in from one to three teaching fields outside 
of English, including social studies. 

There are many minor studies which emphasize 
various practices and problems. For example, some 
of them call attention to the issue of whether or not 
too much emphasis is given in speech training for 
English teachers to interpretative reading and to ex- 
pression and not enough to helping teachers meet the 
need for clear utterance, a pleasing voice, and ability 
to converse well and to speak before audiences. It is 
sometimes pointed out in such connections that the 
preparation of English teachers falls behind social 
need. 

Foreign languages. Inquiries into the status of 
teacher education were made as part of the work of 
the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association in 1898, by the Hohlfeld Committee of 
the same association in 1915 and 1916, and by the 
Committee of Seven of the New England Modern 
Language Association. All early studies found unde- 
sirable situations and urged higher standards. The 
more important later investigations are those by Purin 
(89), Stuart (105), Scarf and Noyer (80), and Hum- 
phries (50). Employing questionnaires, Purin (89) 
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Obtained statements of fact and opinion from 749 
modern-language departments and 833 modern-lan- 
guage teachers in 412 colleges and universities, from 
10,096 public secondary teachers, and from 2100 
private secondary teachers. The study was a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the status of the training and 
experience of teachers, the organization of the cur- 
riculum, the content of courses, major and minor 
requirements, requirements in education, certification 
and placement of teachers, and graduate study. Its 
limitation lies in reliance upon opinion and perhaps in 
the unavoidable presence of some bias on the part of 
specialists who study themselves from within. Stuart 
(105) dealt with the same problems but gave some 
attention to the administration of modern-language 
departments and the status of observation and practice 
teaching. Humphries (50) analyzed the bulletins of 
100 teachers colleges and found wide ranges in the 
offerings of fundamental courses, great variability in 
requirements, evidence of low standards of preparation 
for language majors, and great variability in the kind 
and number of professional courses. 

Major and minor requirements are neither stand- 
ardized nor evaluated. At the time of the National 
Survey major requirements ranged from 18 semester 
hours to as many as 52, with medians varying accord- 
ing to the field, being, for example, 28 in French and 
25 in Latin in a selected group of colleges and uni- 
versities. The picture was found to be about the same 
in 66 selected teachers colleges. The desirability of a 
greater degree of uniformity in major and minor re- 
quirements has frequently been discussed. The actual 
language ability of the average teachers of language 
as measured by tests or functional examinations has 
never been determined, but there is widespread belief 
that teachers of foreign languages in American sec- 
ondary schools are not adequately prepared. 

Other typical findings include the following: (a) 
Practice varies widely in the attempt to engender 
ability to speak the language fluently. (b) The major 
sequence is about 50 per cent literature, and the re- 
mainder composition, grammar, and history.  (c) 
Typically the college seniors give about 45 periods to 
practice teaching. (d) In 40 per cent of the depart- 
ments the requirements for a teaching major are 
slightly greater than the major requirements for stu- 
dents not preparing to teach. (e) The median minor 
requirement is only 14 semester hours of a language. 
(f) Latin teachers are in sympathy with recent changes 
in the teaching of Latin. They accept the recommen- 
dations of the Classical Investigation. 

See also FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN; LATIN. 

Mathematics. Sneltz (99) made one of the more 
extensive contributions in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Committee of the International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics. In it he sought to deter- 
mine the factors of the status of secondary teachers 
of mathematics in the United States and also to have 
teachers of secondary mathematics evaluate the units 
of their mathematical preparation. There are a num- 
ber of other somewhat similar studies dealing with 
conditions within a state or region. 
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The findings include such items as the following: 
(a) The preparation of many mathematics teachers is 
inadequate. The range of college credits is from 0 to 
90 semester hours. About 20 per cent of secondary- 
mathematics teachers have had less than 20 semester 
hours of college work in this field. (b) Only 13 of 48 
states definitely require teachers in high-school mathe- 
matics to have some preparation in this field. (c) The 
prescribed undergraduate major ranges from 13 to 36 
semester credits in teachers colleges, with the median 
prescription at 26, and from 17 to 40 semester credits 
in liberal arts colleges and universities, with the median 
prescription at 28. (d) Practically all majors in mathe- 
matics have had a course in calculus, and more than 
a majority have had analytic geometry (82 per cent). 
History of mathematics, theory of equations, and 
college physics received relatively high ratings as 
worthwhile preparation. (e) Most mathematics teach- 
ers also teach in other fields, science and social studies 
being most frequent. Only one fourth of the group 
studied taught mathematics exclusively. 

Many studies also make recommendations such as 
“46 semester hours” in mathematics for a major, “18 
Semester hours” for a minor, and “21 semester hours” 
in education, but a clear connection between recom- 
mendation and data is not always present and cannot 
be made easily. 

Whether or not mathematics, especially the kind 
now typically taught in secondary schools, constitutes 
a legitimate portion of a functional general education 
for all secondary-school pupils has been questioned. 
The answer will have implications for the preparation 
of teachers of mathematics. There are many ad- 
Vocates of less technical mathematics for the general 
student. The everyday uses of mathematics for the 
average citizen are almost entirely arithmetical, and 
the disciplinary value of formal mathematics has been 
challenged. Just how mathematics teachers can be 
prepared to make secondary and college mathematics 
directly functional, or at least to make the general 
students of mathematics see the broad relations of 
mathematics, is therefore a major problem for cur- 
riculum research. Shuler found little progress had 
been made in professionalizing mathematics by 1937 
(96). To some, the war answered all doubts concern- 
ing the validity of mathematics; but many still hold 
that secondary and higher mathematics may continue 
to be presented as a suitable subject of general educa- 
tion relatively less than it has been in the past except 
for special vocational groups and subject-matter spe- 
cialists. 

See also MATHEMATICS. 

Science. Typical studies of the preparation of 
science teachers have been reported by Van de Voort 
(109), Finley (36), Hurd (51, 52), Noll (77), Powers 
(73), Brechbill (17), and the Cooperative Committee 
On Science Teaching (3). Van de Voort (109) traced 
the history of the preparation of science teachers in 
normal schools and teachers colleges from 1832 to 
1925. As the result of her studies Van de Voort ad- 
vocated a broad background of science preparation 
with emphasis on professional treatment and educa- 
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tional implications, supplemented by observation and 
practice facilities. Finley (36) traced a change in 
secondary schools from biology as a systematic study 
to biological principles in relation to human welfare. 
The latter movement, he concluded, called for a broad 
preparation of the teacher in biology, supplementary 
induction into the other sciences, science specialization 
in areas of individual interest, and contact with pro- 
fessional courses. 

Brechbill (17) learned from 200 high-school teachers 
of science, who were in substantial agreement, that a 
course on the teaching of science outranked all other 
courses in education. It was followed by practice 
teaching, general methods, philosophy of education, 
and the teaching of other subjects. History of educa- 
tion was rated low. 

Both Noll (77) and Powers (87) reviewed the litera- 
ture bearing on the science teacher’s job, the practices 
of institutions in the training of science teachers, and 
the background of teachers. With these factors in 
mind they proposed recommendations which em- 
phasized, among other things, selection on the basis 
of ability and training, further research on the effec- 
tiveness of training, and a broad program of education 
Which includes an orientation course in natural science; 
greater specialization in one or more sciences and less 
Specialization in the others; general psychology, educa- 
tion, practice teaching (total 21 semester hours); and 
substantial blocks of preparation in English and social 
Science. 

Some of the controversial issues on the education of 
teachers of science which have appeared in the litera- 
ture were pointed out by Hurd (51). A principal con- 
troversy involves the extent of more advanced subject- 
matter preparation in science versus the incorporation 
of substantial amounts of professional training. An- 
other dispute centers around the nature of introductory 
Courses in science for teachers, which are considered 
by some to need a different content, organization, and 
interpretation from those conventionally designed for 
the future physicist, chemist, or biologist. In this 
connection it is frequently pointed out that there are 
too many departments in science for teachers to get a 
balanced program. Professionalization of all content 
courses in science for teachers, rather than separate 
Courses on the teaching of science, is advocated by 
Some. The emphasis on consumer science for teachers 
is preferred to technical science per se by many; to 
others this smacks of soft pedagogy which merely 
coddles the average weak student. 

Advocates, like Noll and Powers, of breadth in 
Science as a field rather than concentration upon a 
major and minor in specific departments of science 
base their argument upon the fact that science teachers 
must teach general science, general biology, and the 
physical sciences in typical schools and must therefore 
have introductory training in all of them rather than 
Specialization in one. Orientation courses in science 
that include more than one department are increasing 
according to the evidence. The arguments against 
them are: there are few capable general-science teach- 
ers at the college level; penetration of one or two 
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fields is more valuable for the teacher than a super- 
ficial view of all fields; and an appreciation of the 
scientific method, needed by all teachers, can be at- 
tained only by penetrating one science sufficiently. 

The Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (3) made these recommendations concerning 
the education of science teachers in 1946: (a) One 
half of the four-year college program should be de- 
voted to courses in three of the following science sub- 
jects: biological sciences, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and general science. Teachers may be certi- 
ficated for three subjects. (b) For certification at the 
junior-high-school level only, teachers should have 15 
semester hours each in physical and biological sciences 
and 12 semester hours in earth sciences and astronomy. 
(c) Five years of preparation for breadth of education 
is desirable. (d) Proficiency examinations should be 
established. (e) Science departments of universities 
must seek the cooperation of colleges of education. A 
coordinating committee is specifically recommended. 

See also SCIENCE EDUCATION. 

Social studies. For a field so large as the social 
studies the number of major contributions is very 
small. Typical of the more important and also typical 
of some of the less important contributions are a 
study by Rugg and Dearborn (94) on social studies in 
teachers colleges made under a subvention of the 
Commonwealth Fund; the reports of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation (5, 12); an inquiry into the status of geography 
in state teachers colleges (94); and sections in the 
reports of the National Survey (76a: 31; 76c: 68-85, 
222-53, 298-300, 517-36; 80; 92). 

At least three of the issues on the preparation of 
Ssocial-studies teachers are like those just mentioned 
with reference to science. They concern the concept 
of a broad-field specialization for teaching in the 
social studies versus concentration in one subject such 
as history or economics, and the professional treat- 
ment of subject-matter courses for future teachers. 
There are also issues more peculiar to this field, such 
as greater emphasis than formerly on contemporary 
history and current and future problems. 

The differences in preparation of those with depart- 
mental history majors and those with social-studies 
majors are brought out by a comparison in the Na- 
tional Survey as follows: 

“One hundred general social-science majors. Prin- 
ciples of economics, 65; introductory sociology, 63; 
American government, 60; American history, 58; his- 
tory and government of Europe, 57; and history of 
England, 30. 

“One hundred history majors. American history, 
91; modern history, 83; English history, 62; medieval 
history, 48; ancient history—Rome, 36; and ancient 
history—Greece, 35” (76c: 399). 

A pure history major ranged from 18 to 36 semester 
hours with a median of 24; a social-studies major 
ranged from 20 to 50 semester hours with the median 
at 35. Very obviously the implied issue is difficult to 
settle except by means of an elaborate and carefully 
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planned experiment in which many factors would be 
considered both in combination and in isolation. 

There is no doubt that the importance of the social 
studies is growing in general education at all levels 
and in the preparation of teachers as well. In the 
National Survey it was found that, out of 740 curricu- 
lum prescriptions for teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities which were studied, 65 per cent prescribed some 
amount of social studies; often history was designated. 
One may ask why the others did not prescribe it. 

Important were the pronouncements of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association (5, 12), based partly upon study 
and investigation and partly upon the judgments of the 
committee with its rich background of intensive study. 
The Commission emphasized the need of courage, 
scholarship, and vision in teachers of the social studies; 
expressed skepticism of the “excessive faith in the ob- 
jective study of education, narrowly conceived”; and 
advocated a reduction of emphasis on the principles 
and methods of education and the abandonment of the 
concept of a science of education. 

See also SOCIAL STUDIES. 

SPECIAL-SUBJECT FIELDS. For the fields of home 
economics and agricultural education in particular and 
also for industrial education, business education, and 
art education the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities (61) gave some basic information about 
status in 1927-28. Although the information pre- 
sented is now out of date, the study gives a picture 
that is reflected in more recent, less comprehensive 
reports. Most conclusions and recommendations 
would still apply. The best studies up to 1932 are 
listed in the bibliographies of the National Survey. 

Generally the median number of credits required 
for a major in a special-subject field is larger than in 
academic subjects, and there is usually more stand- 
ardization in the basic elementary courses required 
than in most academic flelds (76c: 69-86, 222-53; 
516-37). 

Agricultural education. The agricultural teacher 
usually has good but reduced academic background; 
his vocational education is definite and comprehensive; 
his opportunities for in-service education are better 
than in most groups. In a pioneer study Storm (102) 
investigated the broad problem of how land-grant 
colleges were preparing special teachers of agriculture. 
He concluded that the wealth of resources, the stand- 
ards recognized, the usual cooperation of faculties 
concerned, the follow-up of graduates in service, the 
close contacts with state departments of education and 
with the federal department of agriculture, and the 
spirit and attitude of the schools indicated especially 
effective teacher education. 

Holton (49) analyzed the professional preparation 
of teachers of agriculture. He found a lack of uni- 
formity in amount, in course content, in course value, 
and in titles. The professional courses of highest 
Value were special methods and practice teaching in 
agricultural education, technique of teaching, voca- 
tional education, rural education, and educational 
psychology. 
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The National Survey revealed that agricultural edu- 
cation ranked highest among all secondary teaching 
fields in the median number of credits required for a 
major, namely, 49 semester hours, in a range which 
extended from 20 to 70 credits. 

See also AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Home economics. Some good beginning efforts, 
which utilize various approaches, are found in the field 
of home economics. Clark (23) used the expected 
responsibilities of teachers as a criterion to evaluate 
the program of vocational home economics in seven 
state colleges. It was not a basic study of needs but 
rather a secondary study of practices revealed in state 
standards, courses, and regulations. The organization 
and the functioning of state planning for home eco- 
nomics in twelve Southern states were investigated by 
Kent (60) with special attention to the characteristics 
of the outcomes. The findings encouraged recom- 
mendations for a more objective basis for determining 
plans, more local choice of plans, and the initiation of 
programs of evaluation which would place curriculum 
planning on a still higher basis than the techniques of 
Clark and others. 

Curriculum policies and practices in general were 
studied by Branegan (16) for an earlier period. They 
were also included in the National Survey. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education (107), employing 
the techniques of a Minnesota Study, compared prac- 
tices and then evaluated the units of the program with 
the help of supervisors, teacher trainers, and alumni. 
As the result of such studies considerable is known 
about home-economics education programs, and there 
exist some secondary types of evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of current programs. Some significant trends 
in home economics are less laboratory work in cloth- 
ing and food preparation and more emphasis upon 
home and family relationships. 

See also HoME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION. 

Industrial education. In industrial education there 
are studies of minor scope which attempted to ascer- 
tain the elements of a teacher-education program 
Which would meet the needs of school situations. One 
of the pioneer efforts was that of Smith (98), who made 
an occupational analysis of the current practices in 
the industrial education of a state as a basis for 
formulating a teacher-training program for a state 
college of education. He employed interviews and 
Observation in typical situations to get a picture of 
high-school practices. Although current practice as 
to subject offerings, type and selection of students, 
equipment, course materials and product of courses, 
methods, teachers’ preparation, and other factors is 
not a sound basis, the procedure has some merit as a 
method of obtaining data upon which to make a better 
beginning program of teacher preparation in a state 
institution. In trades and industries the emphasis has 
been upon competency in the field rather than academic 
preparation. 

See also INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Business education, Outside of the National Survey 
very little of more than local significance for a state 
has been attempted in this field. Graham (42) traced 
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the evolution of business education in the United 
States and ascertained the judgments of administrators. 
She derived implications for business teacher training. 
Liberalization of the curriculum and preparation of 
business-education teachers for the program of general 
education appear to be important curricular issues. 

See also BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

Physical education. In no other special-subject field 
have there been so many efforts to do curriculum re- 
search in teacher education. Most of the published 
studies have appeared in the American Physical Edu- 
cation Research Quarterly. Typical research interests 
are represented by the studies of Elliott (33), Haggerty 
(43), MacNeil (67), Street (104), and the National 
Survey. They have set forth mostly, however, the 
organization of professional education in physical edu- 
cation in various types of institutions, analyses of such 
matters as teaching combinations and the physical- 
education courses offered in high schools, the admin- 
istration of student teaching, and the reactions of 
persons to their preparation. Most of these studies are 
not basic, in that teacher preparation is studied in 
terms of present practice and of opinion rather than in 
terms of directly ascertained needs of the students 
Who are to be taught and those of the society in which 
they live. The study by Haggerty, who gave examina- 
tions to ascertain needs, is an exception. 

Among the findings are: (a) the large extent to 
which physical-education instructors teach other sub- 
jects in combination, especially social science, science, 
mathematics, industrial arts, and art and drawing; (b) 
the extent to which teachers are critical of the ade- 
quacy of their preparation; (c) the low correlations 
between credit hours taken in physical education and 
test scores on subject matter in health and physical 
education; (d) the great variation in achievement of 
students who have pursued more or less standard cur- 
riculums; (e) the great variation among institutions 
with reference to average test scores. 

See also PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Fine arts. McEachern (66) obtained an evaluation 
of ascertained items of present practices by a jury of 
music-education experts and a compilation of the needs 
for training expressed by school music teachers. On 
the basis of this information he suggested changes and 
modifications in the teacher education for the field of 
music, A study by Connette (29), the National Survey 
(76c), and the two supplementary reports (80, 92) 
Supply information about the character and scope of 
the content of a music major, teaching combinations, 
and other similar items. Music-education courses are 
More numerous in universities and colleges than in 
teachers colleges. A survey of members in 47 institu- 
tions of the North Central Association, reported in 
1940, showed that music education had definitely be- 
Come a recognized field and that its objectives were 
becoming clear (90). 

See also Music EDUCATION. 

Practically no objective studies of teacher preparation 
have been made in art education. Some information 
3S given in the National Survey. A most fundamental 
Tesearch ‘approach is the Owatonna Art Project, in 
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Which the art needs of a whole community were 
studied to determine the content of courses for teachers 
and for public schools which will meet the two con- 
cepts, art as a way of life and art for the common 
life. 

See also ART EDUCATION. 

Evaluation of courses and curriculums. A large 
number of investigators have had those who are work- 
ing on the job evaluate their preparation in terms of 
the experiences, successes, and failures they are having 
(e.¢. 58, 82). Others have canvassed facts which may 
throw light upon success or failure of aspects of 
preparation, such as appraisals of teachers by super- 
Visors, pupils, or others, and have studied the relation 
of such success or failure appraisals to phases of pre- 
service preparation. This approach is illustrated by 
Anderson’s study (6). Many have attempted evalua- 
tion of some quantitative or qualitative element of 
preparation, such as scholarship or specialization, in 
terms of practice-teaching marks (e.g. 112). The rela- 
tion between preparation and salaries has been studied 
by Baer (11). There are a good many investigations 
on the relation between elements of preparation, par- 
ticularly specialization or scholarship, to success in 
Subjects or fields taught (e.g. 59). 

A more basic procedure is the direct examination of 
teachers or prospective teachers on the attainment of 
certain objectives of training as was done on informa- 
tion aspects of general education in the examinations 
of the Pennsylvania study (64). A still more basic 
procedure would be the evaluation of types of teachers’ 
preparation in terms of desirable outcomes attained 
by their pupils, a method which was preferred and 
attempted in the National Survey but was found to be 
too great a task to be continued with the time and 
funds at its disposal. 

Much of the work on selection of students for teach- 
ing and prediction of their success is relevant to evalua- 
tion because the product of the teacher-education 
curriculum becomes the criterion group in these 
studies. The extreme difficulty of judging the teacher 
product with validity is known to all. See TEACHER 
EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE SELECTION. 

One volume of the reports of the Commission on 
Teacher Education is devoted to evaluation (106). 
This volume treats evaluation from initial student 
selection through general and professional education 
and student teaching to evaluation on the job. The 
final chapter makes certain principles of evaluation 
in teacher education explicit. 

A rather complete bibliography up to June 1932 
was prepared by Betts and others (76a: 43-55; 76e: 
87-153) for the National Survey, and Frazier has con- 
tinued it (38, 39). 

A comprehensive, well-documented discussion of 
the whole problem of evaluation was made by Betts 
(76e: 87-153). His final conclusion in 1933 was that 
“teaching is such a complicated process and involves 
so many variables that much study and experimenta- 
tion must be done in the definition of ends and in the 
selection of means to accomplish these ends before 
any very definite recommendations based on adequate 
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evidence can be made concerning the relative merits 
of any particular pattern for preparing teachers.” 
This statement still has validity. 

General conclusions. While many of the generaliza- 
tions which may be formulated concerning teacher- 
education curriculums have already been given, it is 
desirable to reformulate them here as a concluding 
summary statement: 

1. Research on teacher-educational curriculums is 
still naive. It is often of the fact-finding-survey type. 
Designs for the research are often crude and give 
biased results. Experimentation is at a minimum. 

2. Curriculums are yet unstandardized in length, 
emphasis, or detail of content. 

3. Curriculums are slowly being remade to bring 
them into harmony with the best thinking and research 
concerning the total nature of education. 

4. Developments in the area of general education 
are slowly causing modification in this phase of 
the teacher-education curriculum. General education, 
however, is still largely traditional liberal education. 

5. Specialization for the teacher is still along subject- 
matter lines and is subject-matter centered, notwith- 
standing a different trend in the elementary- and 
secondary-school curriculums. Subject-matter special- 
ization in teacher education is still controlled by the 
academic mind. 

6. The technical-professional aspects of teacher edu- 
cation have shifted from an emphasis on technique to 
an emphasis on principles. Educational psychology, 
Sociology, and philosophy are having major impacts 
in this phase of the curriculum, although the content 
of these subjects may not be packaged as such. 

7. There is still lack of integration in the three 
major aspects of the teachers’ education: general, 
specialized, and technical-professional. 

8. A curriculum which will equip teachers to per- 
form a professional function is in the process of 
evolving but has not yet evolved. 

Problems for research. Numerous unanswered ques- 
tions have been noted in the preceding pages, but as 
a means of emphasizing the need for research three 
general problems are analyzed here. 

GENERAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. There are to- 
day in the general education of higher institutions 
many specific types of innovations which can be found 
in unlimited combinations with one another. All 
these innovations emphasize more than did traditional 
programs contempor: life, student needs, general 
Social needs, and student responsibility and self- 
activity. They are protests against such alleged abuses 
as formalism, excessive departmentalization, over- 
specialized courses, subject-centeredness of the cur- 
riculum; the limitations £nd abuse of the elective 
system; and prevalence of memoriter methods of 
study and class activity. 

For teacher education they raise some questions: 
‘To what extent are these innovations in general educa- 
tion curricular improvements? Which of them are 
effective and under what circumstances? Each ap- 
parently offers some hope of advantage, but also what 
new problems will be opened by them? 
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Other related and unanswered questions are: Shall 
social studies become the dominant core of general 
education? Are we requiring too much or too little 
of foreign language and mathematics? Should the 
fine and industrial arts be increased in emphasis? How 
much of the general-education program ought to be 
elective? How much is core material? Shall general 
education be more intensive in a few areas, or shall 
we attempt contact with all the major areas of life? 
Shall the general education of a teacher be distinctly 
related to his future job, i.e. given a professional flavor 
as in many teachers colleges, or ought it to be like 
that of any other general or professional student who 
desires a good general education? 

SPECIALIZATION FOR TEACHING. Several basic prob- 
lems relate to general aspects of subject-matter spe- 
cialization. Shall departmental majors and minors 
like chemistry or history continue, or shall broad-fields 
specialization, such as science as a whole, which cuts 
across departmental lines, be required? In how many 
fields ought a teacher to prepare, since two thirds of 
all high-school teachers give instruction in two or more 
broad fields? What subject combinations are best, if 
any? Should teaching combinations be stabilized? 
Shall preparation of elementary teachers include a 
subject-matter major, or shall the aim be for a greater 
breadth and somewhat greater depth in courses like 
elementary science and nature study, art, English, 
etc.? What is the ultimate meaning for the traditional 
areas of specialization of trends in the secondary- 
school curriculum? Is there a specialization or a pro- 
fessionalization in subject fields within both general 
and specialized education which should be different 
for the rural teacher from that of the urban elementary 
teacher? 

Equally important problems relate to the nature of 
the specialization within a given area. How much of 
the field of specialization, if any, shall parallel at a 
higher-education level the actual teaching content of 
specific teaching jobs? What should be the nature of 
the “advanced” study? Should the subject-matter 
specialization in a given area be the same for a pro- 
spective high-school teacher as for a prospective college 
and university teacher? What is the significance of 
rather low zero-order correlations so far obtained 
between scholarship and teaching success or between 
the number of credits taken in a major and teaching 
success? How important are the amount and quality 
of general education for teaching successrin a given 
field, particularly in such special, less academic fields 
as industrial education, agricultural education, music, 
or physical education, where the skills which charac- 
terize them require very extensive training and enter 
into serious conflict and competition for time with 
general education? 

Of concern just now is the nature of the fifth year, 
or the first year of graduate work, which is coming 
more and more into the picture as a requirement for 
secondary teaching in certain states and in larger cities. 
Shall it emphasize preparation for productive research 
as has hitherto been done for those looking toward 
college teaching? Shall the fifth year include explicit 
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requirements in general education? Shall it include 
additional advanced professional content in education? 
Shall it narrow down the specialization or keep it 
broad, still cutting across departmental lines? To 
what extent if at all do tradition, vested departmental 
interests, and the influence of those out of touch with 
public education keep higher institutions from pre- 
paring teachers adequately for their jobs? 

PRESCRIPTION AND ELECTION. Another group of 
unanswered questions concern the recognition to be 
given to students’ choices for satisfying their own 
interests and needs as future teachers or as individuals 
insofar as these may be unique and different from 
those needs and interests which may be common to 
all of a given group. Should the total amount of 
electives be increased or decreased? Is the present 
variation in practice among institutions justified? 
Should prescriptions require background in all major 
cultural fields and preprofessional background in such 
subjects as biology, philosophy, psychology, contem- 
porary social problems, etc. that may have close rela- 
tionship with teaching? Are college mathematics and 
foreign languages so important that they should be 
prescribed for all teachers? Are prescription and elec- 
tion variable matters for each student? If SO, who 
Shall be considered a competent judge—the student, 
his adviser, or both? What ways are open to reveal 
to a student the needs of which he may not be con- 
scious? Can this be done through Survey tests and 
examinations? 

The questions enumerated under the three preceding 
heads as well as many of those pointed out in earlier 
sections are being answered in many different ways. 
Good beginnings have been made in pursuit of authori- 
tative answers based on research. These will come, 
With difficulty, only after more state and local pro- 
Visions in finance and in personnel are made to attack 
the problems on a wide scale cooperatively and in- 
dividually. Some answers will not be forthcoming 
for a hundred years; others may merely await a more 
adequate attack, Finally through a longer period of 
thoroughgoing research we may discern just how much 
research can contribute. 

G. LESTER ANDERSON 
W. E. PEIK, 1941 Edition 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL. Research in the field 
of teacher personnel is directly or indirectly a study of 
teaching effectiveness or of some factors or conditions 
Which are presumably related to teaching effectiveness. 
Probably three fourths of the studies in the field of 
teacher personnel consist of collection, analysis, com- 
parison, and interpretation of data regarding the gen- 
eral status of teachers. Examples include analyses of 
Salaries of teachers; tabulations of information regard- 
ing the average training of high-school teachers in 
specific states; comparisons of salary with experience, 
training, type of position, geographical location, or 
size of school district; surveys and interpretations of 
legal provisions affecting the status of teachers; collec- 
tions of reasons why teachers leave the profession; and 
tabulations of data regarding pension systems, turnover 
of teachers, methods used for teachers’ improvement, 
practices in the selection of teachers, qualities most 
often stressed in letters of recommendation, combina- 
tions of subjects taught, contents of codes of ethics, 
information regarding teachers’ associations, and lists 
of subjects most frequently required in the training of 
teachers. Comparisons occur between the training of 
teachers and their specific teaching duties. As would 
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be expected, many correlations are found between 
salary and experience, training, age, size of community 
in which teaching is done, type of position, and sex; 
and between age and days of illness. 

The identification of the possible educational out- 
comes and agreement upon those desired in the de- 
velopment of the whole child at the several educational 
levels is basic to research in the field of teacher per- 
sonnel. When the outcomes are agreed upon for a 
specific unit of teaching, research must find means of 
measuring the extent to which these ends have been 
attained during the time covered and the extent to 
which the teacher can be credited with this develop- 
ment. The next step is to determine what influence 
each of the many factors in the status of the teacher 
has upon the development of the pupil and how much 
this influence is strengthened or weakened by changes 
in each factor of the status. Individual variations in 
these influences will have to be discovered. The extent 
to which natural ability and training influence the 
teacher’s effectiveness must be determined, along with 
measures of the specific contribution which each unit 
of teacher training makes to the development of pupils 
taught. Minor problems surround each of these major 
ones. Much of the research in this field has shown 
definite weaknesses in our present assumptions and 
practices. It is hoped that the next few years will 
exhibit positive progress. 

The following articles are presented under the head 
Of TEACHER PERSONNEL, 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—I. CERTIFICATION. 
Public education is a state function (see SCHOOL LAW), 
and the several states have prescribed the conditions 
under which persons may be licensed to teach in public 
schools. The authority to issue certificates has moved, 
in general, from numerous town or township officials 
to county superintendents and then to the state depart- 
ment of education. The “state system,” in which state 
authorities (superintendent of public instruction, state 
board of education, etc.) issue all certificates and re- 
tain control over the whole matter of teacher certifica- 
tion, was in effect in only three states in 1898, but in 
1937 this system was in use in forty-one states. A 
more recent study by Stoker (14) indicates that the 
trend toward “state system” continues to be outstand- 
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ing. In eleven states one Or more cities are author- 
ized to issue certificates (7). Systems such as Cook 
(3) terms “semi-state,” “‘state-county,” etc., which di- 
vide the authority to issue teacher certificates, have 
gradually declined in popularity. Certain institutions 
of higher learning, however, have the power to issue 
certificates (7), thus reflecting the respect acquired by 
such institutions. 

The stimulation for concentrating the authority of 
certification came from teachers who wanted the pro- 
fession to have a higher type of certificate than was 
then issued by the local authorities and who hoped 
for a professional evaluation of persons desiring to 
teach. The local school governing authorities were 
laymen or small-salaried officials having interests in 
fields other than education. In many instances they 
permitted social, political, and religious considerations 
to influence their judgments of candidates for cer- 
tificates. As the authority to certificate was transferred 
from local officials to authorities having jurisdiction 
over more extensive geographical areas, there was in- 
creasing recognition of the responsibilities for issuing 
teacher certificates and of the desirability of profes- 
sionally trained persons who could serve as teachers. 

The war and the subsequent shortage of teachers 
brought some relaxation of standards, as indicated by 
the issuance of emergency certificates. This seems to 
have been a temporary situation, however, as was 
anticipated. Frazier (8) in a summary for 1946 notes 
a considerable increase since June 1944 in the number 
of emergency permits in use, but indicates that other 
changes in emergency certification point more often 
toward raising requirements than toward lowering 
them. 

Bases for issuance of certificates. The shifting bases 
for evaluating a candidate for a certificate have been, 
first, personal interview or personal acquaintance; 
second, results from oral and written examinations 
composed by local and later by state authorities; and, 
finally, credentials from a college or other teacher- 
training institution. Recent reports indicate that in 
all the states certificates are issued upon the basis of 
college credit and in twenty states upon the basis of an 
examination as well. Certification by unstandardized 
examination has been used most often for elementary- 
school teachers, although no state issues certificates 
entirely by examination. Issuance of certificates by 
unstandardized examination is a supplementary method 
which has too frequently served as a substitute for 
proper preparation. Fortunately the trend is toward 
a decrease in the use of unstandardized examinations 
as a basis for certification and, therefore, toward an 
increase in the number of states relying entirely upon 
college credentials. Examinations are more com- 
monly used for obtaining positions in large cities than 
for obtaining certificates. 

There is an increase in the number of states accept- 
ing out-of-state college credentials as a basis for 
certification, and a decrease in the past years in the 
number of states which accept out-of-state certificates. 
Sentiment for complete reciprocity is growing, how- 
ever. Stratford (15) declares that the unrestricted 
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movement of teachers between states is desirable and 
cites several educators to support his point. He offers 
eight general suggestions for achieving this goal. The 
North Central Association (6) found that its teachers, 
employing officials, and teacher-training institutions in 
general approve of the principle of reciprocity. 

Certification requirements. The requirements for 
obtaining a certificate have increased in quality and in 
quantity. Many of the earlier requirements for teach- 
ing simply stated that the candidates must possess “edu- 
cation and a good moral character.” The interpretation 
of these items was left to local public and semipublic 
authorities. Although studies by Bachman (1, 2) and 
others show that the requirements for obtaining a cer- 
tificate have become much more uniform throughout 
the United States than they once were, there remains 
much to be done in defining what academic and pro- 
fessional training is essential for teaching at the several 
educational levels. ) 

Hundreds of different kinds of certificates are issued 
in this country, and the variety of certification require- 
ments is correspondingly large. Some certificates are 
general and apply to teaching any subject or grade in 
elementary or high school; other certificates apply only 
to specific subjects or grades. In more than two thirds 
of the states special certificates are issued for agricul- 
ture, art, commerce and business, home economics, 
music, industrial arts, and like subjects. There has 
been a decrease in the kinds of county and local cer- 
tificates issued and an increase in the variety of state 
certificates, largely due to the special certificates in 
special subjects. 

The average amount of formal education possessed 
by teachers and prospective teachers has increased, and 
certification requirements have been raised to keep 
pace with this upward trend. Frazier (7) states that 
85 per cent of the states revised their certification 
requirements between 1925 and 1928. Twenty states 
changed their requirements from 1935 to 1937, partly 
because of the oversupply of teachers during the de- 
Pression. During the war period the states continued to 
change their certification requirements, but relatively 
few states made drastic changes in their requirements 
during this period. 

All states require some professional preparation, 
and in 1947-48 forty-five states required student teach- 
ing for a certificate to teach in high school (18). The 
Minimum scholastic requirement for certificating in- 
experienced elementary teachers in 1937 was, on the 
AVerage, two years of schooling beyond high-school 
Sraduation. Some states still allow less than two 
Years of college work for an initial certificate to teach 
a, elementary-school level. In half the states the 
Minimum requirement for junior-high-school teachers 
Is four years of work on the college level. College 
Sraduation is typically required for high-school cer- 
tification, and occasionally five years of college work 
ts demanded. Minimum requirements for teachers 
Of special subjects are about the same as for teachers 
Of regular academic subjects of the same grade. For 
Most certificates in administration and supervision four 
Years of college work plus special training in adminis- 
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tration are required. About half of the states require 
some graduate work for an administrative or super- 
Visory certificate (7). 

For certification of teachers the minimum age is set 
at eighteen years in 30 states, and in 24 states and the 
District of Columbia there must be proof of good 
health. In some states the teacher is required to be a 
citizen of the United States or to have declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen, and an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States or to a state constitution 
is stipulated as a regulation in certain states. Good 
moral character is given as a statutory requisite for 
certification in about two thirds of the states (7). In 
addition, 16 states in 1942 had specific state require- 
ments, some, at least, designed to eleminate competi- 
tion from out-of-state teachers. Stratford (15) notes 
34 restrictions of this type. 

Period of validity and renewal of certificates. Cer- 
tificates granted by local authorities in the past were 
issued for very short periods, usually no longer than 
one year. The period of validity of certificates still 
varies greatly in length, but the usual range is from 
three to five years (7). Certificates of low grade, in 
general, remain valid for short periods of time, com- 
monly one year, and frequently are nonrenewable. 
The long-term certificate, to the extent of a life cer- 
tificate, was instituted by functionaries whose jurisdic- 
tion extended over large geographical areas. Ina 
study of the general practices and recent tendencies in 
teacher certification, published in 1938, Herbst (see 
16) found that, although 35 states issued life certificates 
to teach, the practice is rapidly falling into disfavor. 
Instead, a conditional life certificate requiring con- 
tinued in-service training has been suggested as a 
means for affording teachers a secure professional 
status and, at the same time, assuring students of well- 
prepared instructors. 

In all states initial elementary- and high-school 
certificates are issued without experience, but from 
one to ten years of experience is required for renewal 
or exchange of certificates. In seven states all re- 
newable certificates may be renewed on the basis of 
in-service training. According to Stine (13) in 1931 at 
least one third of all renewable certificates in the 
United States required in-service training. 

Revocation of certificates. Most certificates may be 
revoked for certain specific reasons, such as immo- 
rality, negligence, incompetency, violation of contract, 
intemperance, violation of law, and unprofessional 
conduct. Some states list only general causes. Where 
specific causes are enumerated, according to Frazier 
(7), “the general principle is that a certificate cannot 
be revoked for any causes other than those specified.” 
The teacher is usually given the right to appeal to 
higher officials to protect his interests. As a rule the 
authorities which have power to issue certificates also 
have power to revoke them for any reason given in 
the statutes. 

Concluding statement. There is an interrelationship 
between teacher training and certification. Slightly 
more than twelve hundred institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States are approved by state boards 
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or departments of education for teacher-certification 
purposes. Although cooperation between certification 
authorities and institutions of higher learning is vitally 
important in adjusting the supply of teachers to the 
demand and in assuring proper teacher preparation, an 
adequate plan of cooperation has been achieved in few 
states. The needed unity, Frazier (7) states, has been 
increasingly realized by “centralization of certification 
and of teacher education in the state board of educa- 
tion, and voluntary cooperation by the certification 
office and the teacher-education institutions in raising 
or maintaining standards.” 

The space allowed for this report precludes an ade- 
quate treatment of the many implications for further 
study of the problems of teacher certification. This 
subject should challenge students in education and 
public certificating officials to continue the attempts to 
improve the processes involved in providing children 
with the best educational leadership that our society 
affords. It becomes increasingly apparent as one 
reads through research reports on the subject of 
teacher certification that what is being done, in the 
main, is a reporting of data about past and current 
practices. There is yet too little evidence of research 
studies (19) which disclose what should be done in re- 
gard to establishing requirements for obtaining teacher 
certificates, state reciprocal relations in recognizing 
certificates to teach, and the delegation of authority 
to issue teacher certificates. 

ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—TII. ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATUS. For the purpose of this summary, 
the topic is limited to the following areas: (a) family 
responsibilities, marital status, and living conditions of 
teachers; (b) total incomes of teachers, including 
money received from outside sources as well as from 
the schools; (c) teachers’ salaries in relation to the 
incomes of other occupational groups; (d) costs and 
standards of living among teachers; (e) the amounts 
of property and of indebtedness accumulated by 
teachers; (f) community attitudes and teachers’ com- 
munity services. See also SALARIES AND SALARY 
SCHEDULES. 

Family responsibilities, marital status, and living 
conditions. Information concerning teachers’ family 
status and living conditions has been reported in a 
number of local salary surveys (2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 27, 31) and in studies by the National Educa- 
tion Association (19, 20, 24, 26). These studies reveal 
that the average teacher, whether married or single, 
bears a substantial burden of dependency. Substantial 
majorities of the men teachers are married. In the 
various local studies, the proportion of women who 
are or Who have been married ranges from a low of 
10 per cent (27) to a high of 47 per cent (10), de- 
pending on local administrative policy. In the NEA 
study of 1946 (24), 34 per cent of the urban women 
and 48 per cent of the rural women were married or 
widowed. Larger proportions of elementary women 
teachers than of secondary women teachers were mar- 
ried, both in urban and in rural schools. Among 
urban women, 37.3 per cent of elementary were or 
had been married, 30.6 per cent of the secondary. 

Reports on living conditions of teachers differ 50 
much in terminology that it is hard to compare find- 
ings; several studies of city teachers reported that 2 
majority of men teachers owned their own homes 
(4, 10, 14, 19, 27). Single women teachers less often 
report the ownership of homes but several studies indi- 
cate that'a third or more of the single women teachers 
are maintaining their own living establishments, 
through home ownership or the renting of houses or 
apartments, either independently or through sharing 
expenses with friends or relatives (17, 19, 26, 31). 
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In its study of teachers in representative city school 
systems in 1932-33 (19), the National Education Asso- 
ciation found that the average single woman had the 
equivalent of one other person wholly dependent 
upon her while the average married man had the 
equivalent of 2.5 such dependents. Fourteen per cent 
of the single women owned their homes; 23 per cent 
were maintaining rental homes; 56 per cent were 
rooming and boarding or living at the homes of 
parents or other relatives; 7 per cent were sharing liv- 
ing expenses with others (not relatives). Nearly all 
the married men were maintaining homes, but only a 
little more than half owned or were buying homes. 

In a similar study of rural teachers in twenty 
states in 1936-37 (20) it was found that the average 
number of dependency units: for white teachers 
ranged from 0.6 among the single men to 2.5 among 
the married men; for Negro teachers it ranged from 
1,8 among the single men to 3.5 among the married 
men. Fewer than 10 per cent of the single white 
teachers owned or were buying homes, while about 
one third of the married white teachers had some 
equity in their homes. The married Negro teachers 
maintained homes less often but owned or were buy- 
ing homes more often than the married white teachers 
in rural districts. 

A more intensive study of teachers’ dependents by 
Pyle (29) showed that, in a group of 775 public-school 
teachers in various parts of the United States, the 
average dependency loads of married men and single 
Women were very similar to those reported for city 
teachers by the National Education Association (19). 
The satisfactions derived from the support of depend- 
ents seemed in general to be greater among the mar- 
Tied men than among the single women. The women 
with dependents engaged in a larger average number 
Of professional activities in addition to regular school- 
Work than did those without dependents. 

A Connecticut study (7) of 7139 teachers in 1941-42 
showed that, of those who were maintaining homes, 
36.5 per cent of the men and 38.0 per cent of the 
Women owned or were paying for homes. It was 
noted that 40.5 per cent of the heads of families in 
Connecticut own their own homes; teachers who 
maintained homes thus were slightly below the general 
Population in home ownership. 

A tendency for dependency to increase with age has 
been noted. Holy (15) found that the dependency 
load of Cleveland teachers increased steadily until the 
fiftieth year, then leveled off or lightened slightly. The 
NEA-Pi Lambda Theta study (26) showed that for the 
Women having dependents the maximum dependency 
load was in the age group 55 to 59 years. The dif- 
ferences were slight, however, for the age groups rang- 
ing from 35 through 59 years. 

A study by the NEA Research Division in 1945 (24) 
reflected a period of prosperity as compared to the 
period of depression when the earlier studies (19, 20) 
Were made and revealed a slightly lower dependency 
load for teachers. For urban women, both elementary 


ba Counting one total dependent or two partial dependents 
28 one unit, but not including the teacher. 
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and secondary, the average dependency load was 0.6 
unit, for urban men the figure was 2.4 units. The 
rural women reported an average dependency load 
of 0.5 unit; the rural men, 2.3 units. 

Income from various sources. A few local salary 
Surveys have obtained information on the amounts of 
income received by teachers from outside sources as 
well as from the school board (10, 14, 15). The 
National Education Association studies (19, 20) indi- 
cated that most teachers have little or no income other 
than their school salaries. 

While the study of city teachers in 1932-33 (19) 
showed both single women and married men to be re- 
ceiving about 6 per cent of their incomes, on the aver- 
age, from nonschool sources, the study of white rural 
teachers in 1936-37 (20) showed per cents from such 
Sources ranging from 6 in the case of single women to 
17 in the case of married women. Negro rural 
teachers reported income from nonschool sources rang- 
ing from 11 per cent among the single women to 25 
per cent among the married men. Generally speak- 
ing, the teachers with the higher incomes received 
larger proportions of their incomes from outside the 
schools than did those with the lower incomes. Earn- 
ings in other occupations and contributions from rela- 
tives comprised most of the nonschool income of 
rural teachers, while investments were relatively im- 
portant sources of the supplementary income received 
by city teachers, especially at the higher income 
levels. 

No equally comprehensive figures are available for 
the war period. It seems likely, however, that outside 
earnings were more prevalent during the manpower 
shortage that characterized the years 1940-45. For 
example, 28 per cent of the Meriden teachers (14) re- 
ported outside earnings in 1943. The 1941-42 Con- 
necticut study (7) showed that 22 per cent of the 
teachers had supplemental incomes—54 per cent of 
the men and 15 per cent of the women; these figures 
included those receiving returns from investments as 
well as those earning money by outside work. 

Teachers’ salaries in relation to the incomes of other 
occupational groups. The data available on this point 
indicate that teachers’ salaries generally compare un- 
favorably with average incomes in most of the other 
professions and in some nonprofessional salaried 
occupations (6, 10, 15, 17, 19, 23, 25). There is some 
evidence, however, that in some of the larger city 
school systems ‘the salaries of women teachers com- 
pare favorably with the incomes of business and pro- 
fessional women outside education (15, 26). 

Teachers, in common with other groups of public 
employees, suffered relatively smaller decreases in in- 
come from 1929 to 1933 than did salaried employees 
in industry or private practitioners in the other major 
professions (19). Conversely, in the period of pros- 
perity beginning in 1940 teachers lagged far behind 
other groups in sharing in the increased national in- 
come of the period. The average salary of the in- 
structional personnel of the public schools rose 31 per 
cent from 1938-39 through 1944-45, but the average 
salary-wage of all employed persons rose 74 per cent 
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during the same period (23). The figures are as 
follows: 


1939 1945 
Average salaries of teachers and other 
instructional personnel of the. pub- 
lic schools $1408 $1846 
Annual salary-wage of all employed 
persons in all types of employment 1269 2204 


The most comprehensive study of earnings in vari- 
ous occupations is that made by Clark and others (6). 
This study ranked public-school teaching twelfth in a 
group of sixteen occupations according to estimated 
average earnings per year from 1920 to 1936, and 
eleventh according to estimated average earnings dur- 
ing a working lifetime. The occupations ranked 
above public-school teaching on the basis of lifetime 
earnings are medicine, law, dentistry, engineering, 
architecture, college teaching, social work, journalism, 
ministry, and library work. Those ranked below pub- 
lic-school teaching on the same basis are the skilled 
trades, nursing, unskilled labor, farming, and farm 
labor. Information collected by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce for the years 1929-1941 (9) 
included figures on annual earnings in law, medicine, 
and nursing that were consistent with Clark’s earlier 
analysis. 

It seems clear that the remuneration of teachers 
generally must be made to compare more favorably 
with that of other occupations requiring comparable 
ability and training, if an adequate supply of compe- 
tent persons is to be attracted to the teaching field. 

Costs and standards of living. In this area also most 
of the studies have been made in connection with in- 
vestigations of teachers’ salaries. Such studies are of 
three general types: (a) those which reveal the 
amounts of income devoted to various categories of the 
teacher’s budget, without reference to the quantity or 
quality of the commodities purchased; (b) those 
Which show the quantity and quality of specific com- 
modities which can be purchased with a typical 
teacher's salary in a given locality at a specified time, 
or the cost of a year’s supply of commodities con- 
sidered suitable for a teacher in a given locality at a 
specified time; (c) those which attempt to show varia- 
tions in the cost of living of teachers and in the pur- 
chasing power of their salaries from year to year or 
from one locality to another in the same year. Of 
these three types of studies the first and third have 
been much more common than the second. 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES. City 
salary surveys have frequently obtained information 
from the teachers as to the amounts of money they 
used during a given year for such purposes as food, 
housing, clothing, and transportation (10, 11, 15, 17, 
27, 31). Similar data have been reported for univer- 
sity faculty members (1). Such information has been 
used mainly to show that teachers often have little or 
nothing left for savings, and that the total current ex- 
penditures of many teachers actually exceed their cur- 
rent incomes. Another use is to consider the expendi- 
tures for necessities as a factor in estimating appropri- 
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ate amounts for minimum and maximum salaries (5, 
11, 31). 

Data of this kind have been collected by the 
National Education Association for both city and 
rural teachers. The survey of city teachers in 1932-33 
(19) revealed that the average teacher’s income ($2043) 
was used as follows: 


PER CENT 
Living expenses (food, rent, house opera- 
tion, clothing, taxes, interest, health, 
transportation, aid to dependents, and 
miscellaneous items) 70 
Betterments (education and recreation) 6 
Giving (to institutions and nondependent 
persons) 8 
Savings (excess of income over current ex- 
penditures) 16 


In the rural-teacher study of 1936-37 (19) the follow- 
ing distributions of income were found for two groups 
of white teachers: 


SINGLE WOMEN 
ROOMING AND MARRIED MEN 


BOARDING RENTING HOMES 
PER CENT PER CENT 
Living expenses 74 84 
Betterments 6 5 
Givings 6 3 
Savings 14 8 
Total income $832 $1416 


The average Negro rural teacher, whether room- 
ing and boarding or maintaining a home, actuaily used 
more than his income for living expenses, betterments, 
and giving combined, thus saving nothing during the 
year. The deficit was met by going into debt or by 
withdrawing from earlier savings. 

These studies also indicate that, other factors being 
constant, the teachers with the higher incomes tend 
to spend smaller proportions of their incomes for liv- 
ing expenses than do those with the lower incomes. 
On the other hand, those with the large numbers of 
dependents generally spend larger proportions for liv- 
ing expenses than do those with fewer dependents. It 
has been suggested that a teacher’s salary should have 
some definite relation to his essential living expenses, 
but there seems to be no adequate objective means of 
deciding just what this relation should be. 

Data on the general distribution of teachers’ ex- 
penditures are inadequate as a measure of teachers’ 
essential or desirable living costs for two reasons: (a) 
such distributions do not take into account the quality 
and quantity of commodities purchased and (b) the 
total amounts spent are determined largely by the 
size of teachers’ present incomes. Such data, however, 
leave little doubt that the salaries of many teachers 
are too small to permit the allocation of adequate 
amounts to betterments and savings. They have been 
useful also as a basis for weighting various commodity 
indexes in the construction of a total cost-of-living 
index for teachers, as indicated in a later section of this 
summary. 

QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CosT BUDGETS. This type 
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of study is less common but probably more useful than 
any other kind of investigation in the field of teachers’ 
living costs. It is more useful because it defines in 
detail a suitable standard of living for teachers or a 
standard which can be maintained on a given income 
in a particular community at a specified time. It is 
less common because the task of selecting and pricing 
a large number of specific commodities considered suit- 
able for and by teachers is more difficult and costly 
than merely asking teachers to estimate the amounts 
of money spent for various groups of commodities. 

While this technique had been used earlier with 
reference to other occupational groups, its first applica- 
tion to teachers probably was that made by Meeker 
in 1926 (18). The purposes of this study were to de- 
termine the adequacy of teachers’ salaries in Minne- 
apolis and to indicate the amounts of salary needed by 
teachers living under certain conditions. Two budg- 
ets—a “minimum” and a “more liberal” budget— 
were developed for each of the following types of 
teachers: the single woman, the single man, and the 
teacher with a “standard” family of five persons. 

A variation of the technique used by Meeker was 
employed in 1932 by the Department of Research of 
the Oakland Public Schools in cooperation with the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
of the University of California (4). Instead of attempt- 
ing to define the standard or standards of living which 
Oakland teachers should maintain, the investigators 
prepared detailed quantity and cost estimates showing 
the standards of living that could be maintained on 
the maximum salaries (which were also the modal 
salaries) of three typical groups of teachers in Oak- 
land as of November 1931. The three types of 
teachers selected were: (a) the married man high- 
school teacher with a wife and two children; (b) the 
single woman high-school teacher with one dependent; 
(c) the single woman elementary teacher with one 
dependent. For details of this study see page 1072. 

VARIATIONS IN CosT OF LIVING AND IN THE PUR- 
CHASING POWER OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Ideally 
studies of changes in cost of living for teachers should 
begin with the preparation of quantity and quality 
budgets of the kind mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs. That is, it is necessary to define in detail the 
standard or standards of living enjoyed by teachers if 
Variations in their living costs are to be accurately 
measured. Actually this procedure has seldom if ever 
been followed. Cost-of-living indexes for teachers 
have generally utilized one or more commodity indexes 
based on the buying habits and living standards of 
other occupational groups. 

Early studies of variations in living costs with refer- 
ence to teachers usually used the cost-of-living index 
(now the consumers’ price index), developed for 
Workingmen’s families by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (32, 21). Several investigators have 
undertaken to improve upon this index as a measure 
of Changes in teachers’ cost of living (1, 10, 19). The 
Objection to the Bureau's index has been that it gives 
more weight to food prices and less weight to certain 
Miscellaneous commodities than is justified by the 
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buying habits of teachers. An index for city teachers 
in general was developed by the National Education 
Association in 1935 (19). It made use of the com- 
modity indexes prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics but weighted them according to the average 
distribution of expenditures reported by teachers in 
large city school systems in 1932-33. 

Generally speaking, the cost-of-living indexes devel- 
oped for teachers indicate a less rapid increase in total 
cost of living during periods of rising prices and a 
less rapid decline during periods of falling prices than 
does the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
the case of the index prepared by the National Educa- 
tion Association, however, the difference is relatively 
small, and the Association has not carried its index 
beyond the 1935 study. 

The purpose of measuring changes in teachers’ cost 
of living is to ‘provide a criterion for adjusting the 
salaries paid so as to prevent serious losses of pur- 
chasing power. Methods of utilizing cost-of-living 
indexes for this purpose have been analyzed by the 
National Education Association (21). In general, 
changes in teachers’ salaries have tended to lag behind 
changes in living costs (22, 30). 

The purchasing power of salaries has usually de- 
clined during periods of rising prices and has risen dur- 
ing periods of decreasing prices. The National Educa- 
tion Association, using the consumers’ price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reported figures on pur- 
chasing power of the average salary of teachers which 
showed that purchasing power decreased about 17 
per cent from 1915 to 1918 but then increased 60 
per cent from 1918 to 1924 (22). During the depres- 
sion period the purchasing power of the average salary 
rose 25 per cent from 1929 to 1933, but fell by 10 per 
cent from 1933 to 1935. The level of 1933 was not 
regained until 1940. The average salary declined in 
purchasing power from 1941 to 1943, rose slightly 
during the period of price control, and then lost 
ground again. 

Practically all studies of variations in living costs 
for teachers have been concerned with changes occur- 
ring over a period of time. The only important in- 
vestigation which attempted to show differences among 
communities at a given time was that published by 
Harry (13) in 1928. His purpose was to measure 
variations in the living costs of teachers among certain 
communities in New York State and to show how the 
results could be used in making more equitable appor- 
tionments of state aid. His study undertook to meas- 
ure relative differences in the cost of a certain level 
of living. 

Accumulated property and indebtedness. There have 
been very few investigations of teachers’ economic 
assets and liabilities. Probably the most illuminating 
are the two studies made by the National Education 
Association. The first of these obtained data for city 
teachers as of September 1933 (19), and the second 
did the same for rural teachers as of April 1937 (20). 
The former showed that the average estimated net 
assets (value of property minus indebtedness) of the 
single women in the cities studied were about $4400 
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after 16 years of school service, while those of the 
married men were about $5000 after 13 years of 
service. 

In the later study of rural teachers the average net 
assets except life insurance were found to be about 
$1100 for the white single women after five years of 
service and about $1900 for the white married men 
after nine years of service. The face value of life- 
insurance policies averaged about $1000 for the single 
women and $3100 for the married men. Both studies 
indicate that even after 30 or 40 years of service the 
assets accumulated by teachers are, On the average, in- 
sufficient to provide an adequate retirement income. 

Community attitudes and teachers’ community 
services. No comprehensive study of the prestige value 
of teaching is known to have been reported, but several 
clues to attitudes toward teachers are found in recent 
nation-wide opinion polls. High-school students were 
asked in a Fortune survey, “How many of last year’s 
teachers would you be willing to describe as top-flight, 
Grade A—ones you really enjoyed and got something 
out of?” (28—Spring 1943). The replies to this and 
related questions on the number of teachers were tabu- 
lated as follows: 


Teachers reported as top-flight 52.6 per cent 
Students reporting no teachers 


second-rate 21.7 per cent 
Students who consider no 
teachers top-flight 1.9 per cent 


Bryan’s findings (3) that only a small minority of 
persons change their opinions of teachers after leav- 
ing school suggest that the above figures may be a 
fairly valid measure of the opinion these high-school 
students will continue to have regarding their high- 
school teachers. 

A national cross section of parents of school chil- 
dren were asked in a poll by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, “In general, from what you have 
seen or heard do you think the teachers in the school 
Where your child goes do their jobs well or poorly?” 
(28— Winter 1946-47). Sixty per cent said the job was 
well done, 29 per cent said that it was fair, only 8 per 
cent felt that it was poorly done, and 3 per cent ex- 
pressed no opinion. This same group, when asked if 
they thought teachers’ pay in their community was too 
high, too low, or about right, divided their replies as 
follows: too high, 2 per cent; too low, 44 per cent; 
about right, 33 per cent; no opinion, 21 per cent. 

Another clue as to the attitudes of the adult popu- 
lation toward teaching is given in a Fortune survey 
among women aged 20 to 35, who were asked (28— 
Fall 1943) “If you had your choice, what kind of work 
would you like to do?” The highest choice was for 
office or clerical work, 25.0 per cent. Factory, nursing, 
civil service, professional or executive, and arts (the- 
ater, music, etc.) all outranked teaching, in the order 
given. Of the entire sample, 6.8 per cent preferred 
teaching. This is almost exactly the proportion (6.9 
per cent) of teachers among the gainfully occupied 
women, according to the United States Census. 


That teachers enjoy their work, and in higher pro- 
portion than is typical of workers in general, is sug- 
gested by a comparison of figures collected by the 
National Education Association (24) and by a Fortune 
poll (28—Spring 1947) of employed men. Only 1 per 
cent of the men teachers said, “I seldom enjoy teach- 
ing” as compared to 7.2 per cent of men in general 
who said that their work was dull and boring. 

Studies made in the 1930's (8, 12) emphasized the 
degree of community pressure upon teachers for con- 
formance to community mores, although the teachers 
were not entirely assimilated into community living. 
Recent studies of this general type have not been 
noted; it is at least possible that the dislocations of the 
war years may have loosened such restrictions to some 
extent. 

Scattering reports (10, 12, 27) attest to the civic 
consciousness and community services of teachers, but 
corresponding figures for nonteaching groups are lack- 
ing. Members of Pi Lambda Theta were asked to re- 
port on the approximate total hours of volunteer war 
service during the two years ending December 1, 1943 
(26). The median number of hours reported by the 
women who were engaged in education (the large 
majority of the total membership) was 140 hours; for 
those not gainfully occupied, the median was 109 
hours; for those in occupations other than education 
the median was 107 hours. 

There is wide public acceptance of the idea that 
teachers should be paid more adequately and that 
schools in general should be better financed. The 
wave of popular interest in education that arose in 
response to reports on the emergency in education 
created by war and postwar shortages of funds and 
personnel suggests that there is a great reservoir of 
public goodwill and approval for schools and teachers. 

HAZEL DAVIS 
RICHARD R. FosTER, 1941 Edition 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—III. IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION. Broadly conceived, in-service educa- 
tion includes all activities of employed teachers that 
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contribute to their professional growth and com- 
petence, but for the purpose of this article the term 
is restricted to systematized activities promoted and 
directed by the local school; by a county, regional, or 
state agency; or by a teacher-training institution. In 
an historical study Lins (18) describes teachers’ insti- 
tutes, reading circles, correspondence instruction and 
extension classes, summer schools, supervision, sab- 
batical leaves, and workshops. These designations out- 
line the major systematized activities. While many 
studies have been conducted relative to the various 
aspects of in-service education, there are many gaps; 
to present a fair picture of the activities in this area 
it has seemed necessary to make frequent reference to 
writings describing what was done or planned without 
evaluative data. 

Continuing need for in-service education. Increas- 
ing standards of preservice education do not necessarily 
lessen the need for continued in-service education. 
With changing conditions, only continued study and 
growth in service will provide teachers sufficiently up- 
to-date to cope with the task at hand. Ade (1), writing 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania, emphasizes the fact 
that no amount of time spent in college or university 
will complete the preparation of a teacher. Gray (14) 
states that this need is not due to the ineffective pre- 
service education of teachers, but to the fact that we 
are continually facing new and challenging problems. 
Douglass and Mills (12) indicate current needs for 
continuous in-service education of teachers and sug- 
gest the organization, procedures, and values of such 
a program. 

Needs, difficulties, and shortcomings of teachers in 
service. A number of early attempts were made to 
determine the needs, difficulties, and shortcomings of 
teachers as a foundation for the program of super- 
Vision and training of teachers in service. These 
studies deal for the most part with teaching problems. 
For example, Barr and Rudisill (3) reported the diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers as follows: control over 
pupils, provision for individual differences, presenta- 
tion of subject-matter, organization of work and teach- 
ing materia.s, conditions for work, measuring achieve: 
ment, teacher and pupil participation in the recitation, 
teacher preparation, making assignments, and adjust- 
ment by the teacher to the classroom situation. 

In recent years attention has shifted to the teacher’s 
personal and social adjustment (30, 31) and to the 
background factors in teaching efficiency (4). The im- 
portance of identifying and proceeding from problems 
teachers consider important has frequently been em- 
phasized. 

General principles and procedures. Armstrong and 
Cushman (2) state three principles of learning which 
they regard as basic in an effective program of in- 
service education for teachers: (a) learning takes 
place best when it begins with matters of real interest 
and concern to the learner; (b) the rate of learning is 
likely to increase as the area of his concern is ex- 
tended; (c) continued learning is dependent upon the 
development of the individual's particular interests 
and potentialities, 
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Weber (35), chairman of a committee of the North 
Central Association on the In-Service Education of 
Teachers, outlined five fundamental goals toward 
which the in-service education of teachers should be 
directed: (a) to create an environment which will be 
conducive to the maximum teacher growth; (b) to 
afford maximum opportunity for engendering biologi- 
cal vigor; (c) to encourage democratic cooperation of 
all concerned; (d) to engender effective methods of 
problem solving; (e) to provide maximum opportunity 
for creative thinking. Barr and others (4) give ex- 
tended lists of attitudes facilitating teacher growth, 
principles of efficiency in learning, and desirable lead- 
ership practices. 

City, county, regional, and state programs for in- 
service education. Numerous descriptions of such pro- 
grams have been reported. Prall and Cushman (23) 
give original materials on the in-service educational 
activities of many communities, large and small. 
Snavely (29) describes regional programs in the area 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Ade (1) describes the state program of 
Pennsylvania. A number of descriptions are listed in 
the bibliography of reference 33. In addition to the 
formal programs, significant contributions to the in- 
service education of teachers may accrue from com- 
mittee service and similar activities (13, 39). 

College and university programs. The past decade 
has seen increased interest on the part of colleges and 
universities in programs for the education of teachers 
in service: follow-up programs, workshops, extension 
courses, and other services. Hadsall (15), in a study 
of extension activities of teacher-training institutions, 
lists the following: (a) publications, (b) extramural 
classes, (c) correspondence classes, (d) clubs, (e) 
personal visits, (f) teachers institutes, (g) visual aids, 
and (Ah) radio programs. Dawson (11) reports four 
types of activities used by state-supported institutions 
in the in-service education of teachers: (a) local work- 
shops, (b) visits by groups of teachers to the campus 
demonstration school, (c) the granting of credit for 
local workshops, and (d) planning of curriculums. 
Olsen (22) in a national survey found that approxi- 
mately one third of all fully accredited teacher institu- 
tions in America make available to teachers some type 
of experience with the philosophies, procedures, and 
problems of community-centered education. Moon 
and Skipper (21) and Ragan (24) discuss the adapta- 
tions of university extension to regional needs. 

New techniques and practices. Among the new 
techniques, the workshop is by all odds the one receiv- 
ing greatest attention during the past decade (5, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 16, 19, 25, 26, 28, 32). The shift has been to 
cooperative self-help group activities. Prall and 
Cushman (23), for example, discuss such cooperative 
activities as the work of school policies councils, study 
groups, workshops, school curriculum development 
projects, intersystem improvement programs, county- 
wide studies, and personnel practices. Only one study 
is reported that relates to classroom visitation and 
conference (17), and one that relates to the county in- 
stitute (19) which is of the workshop type. An experi- 
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ence-curriculum type of summer-session course is de- 
scribed by Cantrell and others (7). 

Certain important shifts in emphasis appear to have 
taken place during the last quarter-century (4): (a) 
Supervision, which was at one time considered to be 
synonymous with in-service teacher education, has 
become child-centered, or possibly more accurately 
goal-centered, rather than teacher-centered; (b) super- 
vision has become increasingly democratic in both 
theory and practice (cooperative group activity ap- 
pears to receive major attention in current thinking 
and writing); (c) supervision has become, in general, 
synonymous with educational leadership; (d) super- 
Vision has become expert service rather than inspec- 
tion; (e) supervision has become more inclusive and 
has broadened to include concern for all factors that 
limit and facilitate pupil growth and service rather 
than just the teacher factor. Supervision continues to 
be an important factor in the in-service education of 
teachers, but it functions in a different frame of refer- 
ence. See SUPERVISION. 

Evaluations of in-service education programs. 
Earlier evaluation studies consisted principally of 
studies of the attitudes of teachers toward supervision 
and experimental studies of the general worth of super- 
vision. (See SUPERVISION.) Recent studies have been 
concerned with more limited outcomes. Von Eschen 
(34) found that the improvement program was most 
effective in those areas where it was most concentrated. 
Seay and Meece (27) report upon the outcomes of an 
experiment to change the dietary habits of school chil- 
dren; Wrightstone and others (38) report upon the re- 
sults of an attempt to introduce certain types of child 
practices in New York City schools. Weber (36) re- 
ported the reactions of teachers to various in-service 
devices. One group used techniques characterized as 
cooperative; the second group used principal-centered 
traditional techniques. Reactions were secured by 
questionnaire. The author concludes that shared ex- 
periences such as policy shaping, planning and con- 
ducting faculty meetings, and cooperative problem 
solving were superior. In another study (37) he re- 
ports 102 devices considered acceptable for the in-serv- 
ice education of teachers. There is need for many 
more evaluative studies relating to the many aspects 
of the in-service educational program. 

A. S. BARR 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—IV. SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS. A substitute teacher is one assigned 
temporarily to the duties of a regular teacher who is 
absent—to serve until the regular teacher returns or 
until another is appointed. In 1942 it was found that 
92 per cent of the substitute teachers in 1778 cities 
were employed on a per diem basis, whereas fewer 
than 8 per cent were employed full time on an annual 
salary basis (8). Usually full-time substitute teaching 
requires higher qualifications and pays higher salaries 
than does per diem teaching (1, 3, 13). 

In a few cities some teachers not meeting the local 
requirements for permanent status are employed on a 
year-to-year basis for full-time specific positions as 
“permanent substitutes”; they are not paid in accord- 
ance with the salary schedule and obtain no tenure or 
retirement rights (13). In 1934 it was estimated that 
there were fourteen hundred teachers listed in the New 
York City schools as permanent substitutes, but who 
apparently had the same duties as regular teachers 
(9). Los Angeles permits permanent substitutes to ad- 
vance on the regular salary schedule, but only to the 
fifth step (13). Inexperience, inadequate preparation, 
and marital status of women often are reasons given 
for assignment to the “permanent substitute” classifi- 
cation. 

The major problem in this area centers upon secur- 
ing qualified persons for the varied types of positions 
when and where they are needed. It is complicated by 
the impossibility of predicting the number of substi- 
tute teachers that will be needed at any specific time, 
by the limited time elapsing between the report of the 
need for a substitute and the time when he should be 
at work, by the difficulty of securing competent people 
who will be available for irregular and uncertain 
amounts of employment in teaching at the wage 
offered, by the difficulties involved in articulating the 
work of the substitute teacher with that of the regular 
teacher, and by the lack of sound criteria usable in 
administering the substitute-teacher services in school 
systems. 

Most of the literature regarding substitute teachers 
and substitute-teacher service consists of surveys of 
practices in existence, descriptions of specific pro- 
grams, Or suggestions for improving this service. Little 
evaluation is reported. The most extensive reports of 
substitute-teacher service are doctor's dissertations by 
Baldwin in 1934 (1) and by Conners in 1927 (3), both 
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questionnaire studies. Baldwin obtained returns from 
143 school systems in cities of more than 50,000 pop- 
ulation. Conners studied substitute-teacher service 
through information furnished him from 688 super- 
intendents, 232 substitute teachers, and 200 regular 
teachers in whose rooms the substitute teachers had 
taught. Both men reported information as to require- 
ments for substitute teachers, extent to which substi- 
tute teachers were used, and programs for recruiting, 
selecting, and assigning such teachers. 

Conners (3) found that most substitute teachers were 
relatively young women with no dependents; two 
thirds of them were married; one fourth did not hold 
certificates; and they were relatively well trained. 
Principals reported that the substitute teachers were a 
little below the regular teachers in teaching ability; 
but the teachers for whom the substitutes served 
were reasonably well-satisfied with the services ren- 
dered. 

Information as to the cost of substitute-teacher serv- 
ice was collected by Kuhlmann (6), by Conners (3), 
and by the National Education Association (7, 8). In 
1927 it was 1.13 per cent of the regular payroll in 
selected cities (3). In 1933 it was $30 per year per 
teacher in cities studied by Kuhlmann (6). The sal- 
aries paid substitute teachers in 1945 in five large 
cities ranged from $7.00 per day in Toledo and Minne- 
apolis to a maximum of $9.32 in Detroit (13). In sev- 
eral cities the regulations provide that the substitute 
Who serves for twenty consecutive days in the same 
position either is put on a monthly salary basis or is 
increased in rate of pay for subsequent consecutive 
service in that position. In 1944 the pay of substitute 
teachers in Philadelphia ranged from $6.50 to $8.50 
(12). For the same year the North Carolina State 
Board approved a rate of $4.00 per day as a maximum, 
providing, however, that the pay of the substitute not 
exceed that of the teacher for whom he was substitut- 
ing (10). A percentage of the salary of the absent 
teacher was paid to the substitute teacher in 15 per 
cent of 1185 schools studied in 1942 (8). 

Burbank (2) discussed a method of selecting and 
rating substitute teachers in use in 1941 at Concord, 
Vermont. The Knoxville, Tennessee, school author- 
ities reported standards for the administration of sub- 
stitute-teacher service used in that city in 1939 (5). 
Baldwin (1) and Conners (3) suggested more specific 
regulations regarding substitute-teacher service in 
School systems. They recommended a more detailed 
record system, more provisions for informing the sub- 
stitute teacher about the status of the classroom, and 
better arrangements to enable the regular teacher to 
pick up more easily where the substitute teacher stops. 
Baldwin (1) recommended that larger cities be zoned 
So that substitute teachers may be located near the 
Schools in which the need for substitute service 
arises. 

Cruce (4) reported that a bulletin of instruction for 
substitutes has been issued by the public schools of 
Glendale and Burbank, California. Shibles (11) noted 
that a workshop program for substitute-teacher train- 
ing used in Belmont, Massachusetts, during the war 
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was so effective as to warrant its adoption for the 
training of substitute teachers. 

There is need for research in determining functions 
of substitute teachers, in developing programs of in- 
service training of substitutes, in integrating the work 
of the substitute with that of the regular teacher, and 
in evaluating the effectiveness of substitute teaching 
and of various kinds of substitute-teacher-service pro- 
grams. EARL W. ANDERSON 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—V. SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. The effectiveness of the schools depends 
upon their adequate staffing by competent teachers. 
Such staffing is possible only if the supply of qualified 
teachers in each category of teaching is sufficient to 
meet the need and if school authorities demand quali- 
fied teachers in filling school vacancies. “Qualified” 
usually means holding the regular state certificate for 
the type of teaching under consideration. 

Unsatisfactory relationships that have existed be- 
tween the supply of teachers available and the demand 
for their services during most of the past thirty years 
in the United States have caused deep concern for 
the improvement of these conditions. In times of 
critical teacher shortage there was active public de- 
mand that “something be done” to make a sufficient 
number of satisfactory teachers available; when thou- 
sands of well-prepared teachers were unable to find any 
kind of teaching employment there was a general pub- 
lic dissatisfaction with the situation. During times of 
teacher oversupply the teacher-preparing institutions 
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were actively seeking information which could be used 
to guide prospective teachers into the fields of greatest 
demand. State departments of education sought sup- 
ply-demand information periodically as a partial basis 
for increasing or reducing certification requirements. 

Educational leaders assume that an optimum situa- 
tion exists when a qualified teacher is in every teach- 
ing position and when few if any qualified teachers are 
unable to find positions. Buckingham clearly showed 
how in the long run the welfare of the schools is 
seriously impaired if there is considerable variation 
from this optimum condition (4). A committee of the 
National Education Association also made a similar 
analysis (16). 

The lack of necessary data for attack upon this 
serious problem has stimulated more than four hun- 
dred studies in this field as reported since 1925 (see 6). 
Most of these studies were based upon records col- 
lected by state departments of education, colleges, pub- 
lic schools, teacher-retirement systems, or bureaus of 
vital statistics. Many writers have reported question- 
naired judgments of various officials. Most investiga- 
tions have covered one state Or a territory served by 
one teacher-education institution (e.£. 2, 8, 10, 13, 17, 
21, 22, 23). Some studied one subject or area (3); 
others dealt with all fields (e.g. 12, 15). Buckingham’s 
very thorough survey of Ohio for the years 1919-24 
(4) has been the example for numerous subsequent 
investigations, including several state-wide studies (e.2. 
1, 5, 7, 9, 14, 18, 19). Terms and procedures were 
carefully defined and the many variables recognized. 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
included an audit of the public-school teaching posi- 
tions of the United States in 1931, including the num- 
ber and source of the teachers newly appointed for 
that year (20). It contained data as to the students en- 
rolled in teacher-preparation courses in relation to the 
demand for teachers with such preparation. Analyses 
of the influencing factors were followed by an intricate 
formula for predicting demand and supply in which 
the many variables involved were recognized. 

In general the problem of supply and demand in 
teaching involves (a) the number of vacancies occur- 
ring, (b) the number of qualified persons available for 
each vacancy, and (c) the extent to which qualifica- 
tions are considered by employers. The number of 
Vacancies occurring depends upon the number of posi- 
tions existing and the rate at which teachers are sepa- 
rated from these positions. In turn the number of 
positions existing depends upon birth rate, compulsory- 
attendance laws, number of years of attendance per 
Pupil, number and types of offerings, and the pupil- 
teacher ratio. This ratio is influenced by class size 
and by number of classes assigned per teacher. The 
rate of separation depends upon employment practices 
in teaching and opportunities in nonteaching areas 
Which are competing with teaching for personnel. In 
the schools, changes in income, in requirements set 
Up for teachers, in retirement regulations, in policies 
regarding married women, in working conditions, in 
demands for further training, and in practices as to 
Sick leave and leaves of absence in comparison with 
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those in other available occupations—all influence the 
teacher either to remain in teaching or to separate 
from it. 

The number of qualified persons available for each 
vacancy includes (a) the teachers previously trained 
within the state who have been carried over because 
they were unable to obtain employment at the time of 
graduation, (b) former teachers now returning from 
other occupations from which they have been sepa- 
rated or which they have found less desirable than 
teaching, (c) newly prepared teachers shifting from 
other states, and (d) those prepared during the year 
studied who are available. Some writers count as 
“supply” any available persons who have certificates; 
others are interested only in “qualified” teachers; 
namely, those able to meet standards of training speci- 
fied by the investigator—usually two or more years of 
college training for elementary-school teachers and 
four years for those in high school. 

Home-town influence, friendships, and indifference 
of employers frequently result in the employment of 
teachers who are not qualified for the positions they 
occupy. Increase in the standards for certification 
and employment and tightening of such standards by 
state departments of education gradually are improv- 
ing this situation. 

The entry of the United States into World War I 
brought a severe undersupply of teachers which con- 
tinued, although gradually abating, for at least five 
years. From 1925, when the supply of teachers in 
general approximated the demand, there was an an- 
nual increase in the oversupply of teachers, until in 
1932 only 40 per cent of the graduates of that year 
were able to secure teaching positions. At this time 
the economic depression caused former teachers to 
crowd back into the profession and greatly reduced 
the number retiring from teaching or changing to 
other occupations. From 1932 the proportion of 
graduates who secured teaching positions increased. 

Throughout most of the period of general over- 
supply of teachers there was a shortage of qualified 
teachers in music, agricultural education, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts. Well-trained elementary 
teachers were scarce in some parts of the country. 

By 1941 there was a trend toward a shortage of 
teachers which became critical soon after the United 
States entered World War Il. Almost one third of 
the 1941 staff (280,000 teachers) had left teaching 
by 1944; one teacher in seven was new to his position 
that year; enrollments in teacher education dropped 
to less than one third of the 1939 numbers; draft regu- 
lations gave almost no recognition to teaching as an 
essential occupation during the war. Salaries in teach- 
ing advanced much more slowly than did the cost of 
living and income in nonteaching occupations. The 
National Education Association and state groups be- 
came very active in drives for increases in teachers’ 
salaries and for strong recruitment programs. In 
1947 teacher-training enrollments were approaching 
prewar numbers for secondary-school curriculums but 
were lagging very far behind the numbers necessary 
to meet the growing demand for elementary-school 
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teachers (14). Jelinek and Tonge predicted that the 
sccondary-teacher supply will be adequate in Cali- 
fornia almost ten years sooner than the supply for 
clementary schools (12). 

Most studies have stopped with analyses of one or 
more phases of current conditions. They have pro- 
vided much information valuable for guidance pur- 
poses. Their findings probably have stimulated rises 
in standards for the education, certification, and em- 
ployment of teachers. A few investigations covered 
trends and predictions (8, 12); most of them include 
at least general recommendations. 

The recommendations in oversupply periods pointed 
toward improvement in selection of prospective 
teachers, higher certification standards, more careful 
placement, increase in in-service requirements, limita- 
tion of enrollment in teachers colleges, limitation of 
the number certified in relation to the need, longer 
training demands, and attempts to standardize the 
teaching combinations in smaller high schools coupled 
with the requirement that the preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers conform to these standard subject com- 
binations. When there was a shortage of teachers, 
students of teacher supply and demand recommended 
increased salaries, better working conditions, active 
recruitment of prospective and of former teachers, 
consolidation of schools to reduce the number of 
teachers needed, lowering of certification requirements, 
scholarships for prospective teachers, more stimulating 
teacher-education courses, and careful planning ahead 
to avoid another oversupply of teachers such as oc- 
curred in the 1930's. The Committee on Supply, 
Preparation, and Certification of Teachers of the 
National Education Association, in collaboration with 
a special Committee of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, in its report in 1941 emphasized 
“‘(a) the inescapable responsibility of state school au- 
thorities for the adjustment of supply to demand; ( b) 
the need for uniformity in the use of basic terms; (c) 
the urgent need for uniformity in the types of informa- 
tion collected with respect to supply and demand; (d) 
some basic procedures to be followed in launching, 
maintaining, and using the kinds of uniform records 
here proposed; (e) the obligation of every teacher 
and every professional organization to work coop- 
eratively for the ultimate solution of supply-demand 
problems” (16). 

The problems of the selection and preparation of 
Candidates for teacher preparation are perplexing. In- 
dustrial expansion and depression which are not yet 
predictable influence many of the variables in the 
teaching supply-demand picture. There is much need 
for clear annual analysis of the teacher supply-demand 
situation, for detailed information regarding trends, 
and for more intensive efforts toward prediction in 
this area even though much Progress in prediction must 
Wait upon techniques for accurately predicting and 
interpreting the effects of industrial expansion and 
Contraction. 

Solution to problems of satisfactory relationships 
between teacher supply and demand depends upon 
fruitful basic research as to factors influencing achieve- 


ment and satisfaction in teaching. Data are needed 
as to just what can be done to increase teacher morale 
through selection for teacher preparation, through the 
teacher-education curriculum, through the accomplish- 
ment expected in the classroom, and through the 
teacher status in the community. 


EARL W. ANDERSON 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—VI. PLACEMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT, AND ADMINISTRATIVE RELA- 
TIONS. General composition of the teaching pop- 
ulation. In 1940 there were 870,000 classroom 
teachers in the United States public schools, an in- 
crease of 340 per cent over 1870 (38). There was 
one teacher for every 148 persons in the total popula- 
tion. Seven tenths of the teachers were working in 
kindergartens and elementary schools and three tenths 
in junior and senior high schools. Slightly over one 
half of these teachers were working in the open coun- 
try or in towns of under 2500 population. In 1870, 
39 per cent of elementary and secondary teachers were 
men and 61 per cent were women. In 1940, 79 per 
cent were women. In kindergartens and elementary 
schools, 88 per cent were women; in junior high 
schools, almost 70 per cent; in reorganized high 
schools, 62 per cent; and in regular and vocational 
high schools, 56 per cent. In rural schools, 83 per 
cent of the teachers were found in elementary schools 
and 17 per cent in secondary schools. 

The typical teacher is a native of the United States 
born of native-born parents and was reared in a family 
of the middle economic level of American life. Most 
of the precollege life of the typical teacher was spent 
within a radius of 200 miles of his home and cultural 
advantages were less than those afforded in homes of 
professional men and women. The intellectual status 
Of parents of classroom teachers is above average of 
the whole population. 

Teacher placement. Avenues through which candi- 
dates for teaching are assisted in securing teaching posi- 
tions include college and university teacher-placement 
services, professional organizations, state departments 
of education, state education associations, private 
(commercial) agencies, and federal government chan- 
nels for recruitment of teachers for service in other 
Countries and in special departments of the govern- 
ment (16). All colleges and universities engaged in 
the preparation of teachers maintain facilities for 
Placement of graduates. In 1947 Frazier (15) reported 
Placement services offered by 19 state departments of 
education, 10 state education associations, and by a 
few state employment offices. Frazier reported that 
more than 80 private teachers agencies are engaged 
in placement of teachers, charging as a rule an enroll- 
ment fee as well as a commission on the salary. 

. There has been a growing tendency for educational 
Institutions to assume greater responsibility for such 
Services. Teacher placement as a part of the total 
Program of selection, guidance, and preparation seems 
to be quite well accepted (5). College and university 
Placement is essentially different from ordinary place- 
ment services. State, federal, organizational, and 
Commercial facilities are set up to secure employment 


whereas the college and university function includes 
constant effort toward improvement of teaching, with 
follow-up services and the furnishing of data as a 
basis for curriculum adjustments and guidance of 
students (1, 3, 4, 5, 48, 54). 

Anderson (1) reported three types of organizations 
of placement services in colleges and universities— 
centralized, decentralized, and combinations of the 
two. Archer (2) found that 24 out of 37 large univer- 
sities and 30 out of 38 small liberal arts colleges 
bandled teacher placement through a separate office 
established largely for that purpose. Thirteen large 
universities and 8 nonstate liberal arts colleges han- 
dled all placement through a centralized office. 

In larger institutions the director of teacher place- 
ment sometimes devotes full time to this function, but 
Placement in many colleges is combined with teach- 
ing, personnel and guidance work, supervision of stu- 
dent teaching, registrar duties, direction of extension, 
and in some instances with work as head or dean of 
education (2, 48). Many colleges charge the graduate 
no fees for placement service while others charge a 
small enrollment fee (median $2.00). The percentage 
of institutions charging a fee increased during the 
decade preceding 1940 (48) but showed no increase 
in the early part of the next decade (2). Most institu- 
tions assist alumni to secure promotions but the service 
to former graduates seems to be more extensive in 
larger universities than in small colleges. Information 
furnished to college faculties and students by the place- 
ment office usually includes supply and demand data, 
analysis of personnel requests including subject com- 
binations and salaries, report of placement status, geo- 
graphic distribution of placements, specific recom- 
mendations to faculty regarding curricular changes, in- 
formation for guidance of students, reports on success 
and failures, and information on certification require- 
ments (48). 

Well-organized teacher-placement offices assemble 
credentials of candidates for positions. Many sets of 
credentials include some form of rating scale. Woell- 
ner’s study (56) of rating charts used by 150 institutions 
revealed a list of 252 traits with only 10 traits appear- 
ing on more than 50 charts and 208 traits appearing on 
only 25 or fewer charts. The mean number of items 
was 32. Studies show low reliability coefficients on 
items of rating scales. Raters vary in their ability to 
judge candidates and in their specific knowledge of the 
teaching ability of the individual. Employers prefer 
the evaluations by supervisors of student teaching 
rather than those furnished by teachers of college 
classes. The employer is also interested in who writes 
about the candidate, the form of presentation, and the 
significance of the information furnished about the 
teacher. Corey (12) reported that employers have 
more confidence in the statement of the director of the 
bureau than in credentials. 

Harrington (17) reported a statistical analysis of 
written recommendations of candidates who were suc- 
cessful and of those unsuccessful in securing positions. 
He found that recommendations discriminated reliably 
among candidates and that good recommendations 
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were reliably associated with success in placement. 
Superintendents of schools have expressed an interest 
in practice-teaching records, confidential statements, 
college and high-school honors, candidates’ statements, 
biographical sketches, and extracurricular activities 
G). 

A few local studies (44, 51) reported during the 
decade preceding 1940 showed that many teachers re- 
ported securing positions largely through their own 
efforts or with the assistance of friends. This decade 
covered a period of widespread unemployment and 
local candidates were most likely to be selected 
through direct application. Studies of practices pre- 
vailing shortly before 1940 and during the period 
since that time indicate that teachers secure positions 
not only by direct application but also through assist- 
ance of placement bureaus, that very few schools em- 
ploy only local candidates, and that there has been 
an increased tendency to give equal consideration to 
applicants outside the local community (41). This 
doubtless reflects the changed employment conditions, 
with teachers making greater use of placement offices 
to secure wider choice of positions and a willingness 
of employers to relax employment restrictions. 

Responsibility for selection and appointment. The 
legal responsibility for the employment of teachers 
ordinarily rests with the board of education, although 
in a few states the board may delegate authority to the 
Superintendent (36). Some laws prescribe that em- 
ployment of a teacher by the school board must follow 
nominations by the superintendent. 

In 83 per cent of the schools studied by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association in 
1941 (41), individual candidates were nominated by 
the superintendent of schools and appointed by the 
board of education. In two groups of cities, those 
over 100,000 and those between 30,000 and 100,000 
population, 90 per cent of the schools followed this 
practice while in two groups of cities, 5000 to 10,000 
and 2500 to 5000, only 79 per cent of those reporting 
followed this procedure. In 14 per cent of cities re- 
porting, two candidates were nominated for each posi- 
tion and the board made the final selection. This 
practice, while not common, was more prevalent in 
smaller than in larger cities. Leipold (24) reported 
a questionnaire study of 65 school systems and found 
that in less than one third of the cities did principals 
participate to any extent in the selection of teachers, 
although a conference was usually held between the 
superintendent and principal when a teacher was as- 
signed to the building. 

While the major responsibility for selection and 
nomination of new staff members rests with the super- 
intendent and his administrative staff 1762 school sys- 
tems out of 1801 studied reported some measure of 
teacher participation in personnel administration (40). 
Administrative committees that include teachers were 
found in more than one third of the cities and official 
recognition was given to personnel studies and activ- 
ities of local teacher associations. Questions of 
policy had been submitted to the entire staff for refer- 
endum vote in a fourth of the cities. In 8 per cent of 
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the cities, a permanent advisory council considered 
personnel problems. Most of these problems have to 
do with salary, leave of absence, health services, 
tenure, and professional growth. Only 3 per cent of 
the cities reported referring the selection of teachers 
to such administrative committees. 

Teacher preparation, experience, and age. In 1944 
the median national elementary-teacher experience of 
urban teachers was 20.0 years; rural teachers, 11.0 
years; urban secondary-school women, 20.8 years; 
rural secondary-school women, 10.0 years; all urban 
women, 20.4 years; all rural women, 10.2 years; all 
urban men, 17.8 years; all rural men, 14.2 years; all 
urban teachers, 19.9 years; and all rural teachers, 
10.7 (39). 

The median preparation of all urban teachers in 
1944 was 4.9 years beyond high school; all rural 
teachers, 3.9 years beyond high school; urban elemen- 
tary-school women, 4.5 years; rural elementary-school 
women, 3.1 years; urban secondary-school women, 
5.4 years; rural secondary-school women, 4.7 years; 
all urban women teachers, 4.8 years; all rural women 
teachers, 3.7 years; all urban men teachers, 5.7 years; 
and all rural men teachers, 3.9 years (39). 

In a study made by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association in 1941 (41) four 
years or more beyond high school was required for 
new elementary-school teachers by 63 per cent of the 
1760 cities reporting; 92 per cent of these cities had 
such a requirement for new junior-high-school teachers 
and 99 per cent made that amount of training essen- 
tial to eligibility for new senior-high-school teachers. 
Smaller proportions of the small than the larger com- 
munities required four years of training for elementary- 
school teaching. 

In the same study, cities reported experience require- 
ments for new teachers as indicated below: 


PER CENT OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


ELEMENTARY JUNIOR SENIOR 

SCHOOLS HIGH HIGH 
No experience 65 59 56 
One year 10 12 11 
Two years 23 26 27 
More than two years 2 3 6 


The cities of over 100,000 population and the 
smallest population group (2500-5000) showed highest 
percentages requiring experience for new elementary- 
school teachers. The cities in the smallest population 
group showed greater tendency than others to accept 
new teachers in the elementary school with less college 
preparation but with teaching experience. For junior- 
and senior-high-school teaching, the smallest popula- 
tion group showed highest percentage of “no experi- 
ence” requirements. 

The median minimum age limit for new teachers 
reported by cities in 1941 (41) was 21.4 years for the 
elementary school; 21.6 for the junior high school; and 
21.8 for the senior high school. The median maxi- 
mum age limit for entering teachers was 40.3 years for 
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the elementary and junior high schools and 40.4 for 
the senior high school. 

The typical minimum requirements for new teachers 
would be four years of training, no experience, and 
ages ranging approximately between 21 years and 40 
years. 

Employment of local residents. Studies (8, 23) made 
during the decade following 1930 show a tendency to 
give preference to local residents which may have 
reflected the economic conditions during that period. 
Some states passed laws which favor residents of the 
state in certification. These sometimes take the form 
of a requirement of attendance in a school in the state 
or the passing of tests of knowledge of state govern- 
ment or state history (36). Lastinger (23) studied 
three counties in Florida and found that 28 per cent of 
applicants for positions resided in the county where 
the position was sought, 43 per cent resided outside 
the county but within the state, and 88 per cent of 
teachers employed resided within the county. Tarbell 
(51) reported similar findings for New York in 1937. 
Bucblen (6) surveyed five Minnesota counties the same 
year and reported that 61 per cent of all teachers 
resided in the county in which selection took place. 
School boards frequently had rules requiring that 
preference be shown local candidates. Surveys in New 
Jersey, Ohio, and other states at the close of the decade 
ending in 1941 show great prevalence of the practice 
Of appointing local residents (11). 

Reports were furnished the Research Division of 
the National Education Association by 1684 city 
systems (41). In 2 per cent of the cases only local 
residents were appointed; in 51 per cent preference 
Was given them; in 28 per cent, local residence was not 
a factor; and in 13 per cent, no local residents were 
appointed until after experience in teaching was 
Secured elsewhere. In a study by Snyder of educa- 
tional inbreeding, reviewed by Cooke and others (11), 
nonlocal candidates were discriminated against in two 
thirds of the cities and 48 per cent of the teachers 
were local residents. The proportion of local residents 
Was higher in larger than in smaller communities and 
higher in elementary than in high schools. Local 
teachers tended to be either the youngest or the oldest 
teachers. Local teachers had a median experience of 
17.0 years and nonlocal a median of 14.5 years 
experience. 

More recent reports (9) show a tendency during the 
period since 1940 to give less preference to local can- 
didates and a greater tendency to select new teachers 
On the basis of merit. ‘This change may be ascribed 
to a change in economic conditions, to a shortage of 
teacher supply, and to changes in professional attitude 
As a result of a series of studies showing the wide- 
Spread effects of favoritism to local candidates. Some 
studies report actual discrimination against local can- 
didates and a tendency to choose the staff from 
graduates of a great variety of colleges and universities 
(9, 41). As early as 1933, Williams (55) reported a 
study of Mississippi schools showing that local resi- 
dents were not considered in 33 per cent of the sys- 
tems, that only outstanding local teachers were con- 
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sidered in 27 per cent of the schools, and that 40 per 
cent of the schools appointed teachers regardless of 
where they received their training. In a study by 
Cooke, Hamon, and Proctor (10) 86 per cent of 
the 256 city systems reporting preferred nonlocal 
teachers. In 1937, Umstattd and Hanson (53) reported 
a study of Minnesota school systems in which 54 per 
cent of those reporting said they did not want local 
residents; 53 per cent of the elementary- and 70 per 
cent of secondary-school systems had no local teachers. 

The extent of local inbreeding on college staffs is 
shown in a few investigations. Roberts (see 9) re- 
ported that 33 per cent of the teachers and adminis- 
trators of higher educational institutions were local 
graduates. In institutions granting doctor’s degrees, 
41 per cent of the faculty were inbred, and in those 
granting a master’s degree, 29 per cent were inbred; 
in those granting only a bachelor’s degree, 22 per cent 
were inbred. In institutions for men, 40 per cent of 
the faculty were inbred, while in institutions for 
women, 15 per cent were graduates of the local col- 
lege. He found a higher percentage of inbreeding on 
medical faculties than on the staffs of other colleges. 
However, there was a decrease in the practice of hiring 
local graduates in 1941 over 1931. 

Married women teachers. The last national study 
(38) of the marital status of classroom teachers was 
compiled in 1930-31 when between three and four 
out of every twenty elementary teachers were married 
women and fourteen were single women. Two out of 
every twenty junior-high-school teachers were married 
women and twelve were single women. One out of 
twenty senior-high-school teachers was a married 
Woman and eleven were single women. In 1928, 32.6 
per cent of women teachers were married; in 1931, 
23.8 per cent; and in 1938, 19.7 per cent (7, 48). 

During the decade preceding World War Il, eco- 
nomic conditions and the oversupply of teachers tended 
to build up restrictions against employment of married 
women Which were relaxed in many cities when the 
shortage of teachers developed. In 1941, 33 per cent 
of 1722 cities reported to the Research Division of the 
National Education Association (40) that teachers 
Who married could continue work until the end of the 
year but could not be employed another year, 30 per 
cent reported that marriage did not affect employment 
status, and 28 per cent reported that marriage termi- 
nated the contract at once. Teachers in larger cities 
were more likely to be permitted to continue to teach 
after marriage than in smaller cities. Where married 
women are not given appointment as new teachers this 
policy is based on a ruling by the board of education 
in 80 per cent of the 629 systems reporting such a 
policy. In the 438 systems reporting that married 
women are rarely appointed as new teachers, 55 per 
cent reported that the policy was established by a 
ruling of the board of education. 

In one study (45) in 1945, 11 out of 13 larger cities 
reported no discrimination against married teachers, 
two city systems reported that tenure teachers may 
marry, and one city reported that married women 
were employed only for the duration of the war. Ten 
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of the 13 grant maternity leave. Kramer (20) studied per cent of women and 56 per cent of all men teachers 


2] representative schools in South Dakota. Twenty 
of these schools did not employ married women 
teachers before 1941. At the time of the study 17 
employed such teachers. Four of these 17 schools 
consider such teachers as substitutes. Thirteen rated 
the married teacher as good as and 4 as better than 
single teachers. Kramer reported that there had been 
little change in the attitude toward married women 
teachers on the part of superintendents. They felt 
that married women teachers may cause unemploy- 
ment among single teachers, that the school board and 
superintendent have to deal with the husband as well 
as the teacher, that local politics are too often involved, 
that the married teacher has little time for out-of- 
school activities, and that she tends to teach for less 
money than the unmarried teacher. 

‘Three states (Kentucky, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia) and the District of Columbia have statutes 
prohibiting dismissal of teachers because of marital 
status (11). In 1939, tenure laws protecting teachers 
from dismissal upon marriage had been enacted in 
thirteen states. A 1943 report of the National Educa- 
tion Association shows tenure laws of some kind in 
thirty-three states. These tend to give more protection 
to women teachers who marry after achieving tenure 
status. A large number of reports of court decisions 
in many states show a support of the right of women 
teachers to retain positions after marriage. In general, 
local board rulings regarding retention of employment 
of teachers after marriage do not take precedence over 
tenure and civil-service laws, which seldom provide 
for marriage as a cause of dismissal (27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34). 

In 1928, 1931, and again in 1941 school systems 
were asked by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association (41) as to whether married 
women would be given appointments as new teachers. 
In 1928, 39 per cent said “yes”; in 1931, 23 per cent 
said “yes”; and in 1941, 13 per cent said “yes” and 29 
per cent said “rarely.” In 1941, cities under 30,000 
were less likely to appoint married women as new 
teachers than were cities in the larger population 
groups. 

In a survey (39) of opinions of 4065 urban teachers 
in 1945, 54 per cent of the women and 47 per cent of 
the men believed that married teachers should be ap- 
pointed and maternity leave provided, and 18 per cent 
of women and 13 per cent of the men believed that 
married teachers should be appointed without pro- 
Vision for maternity leave. Forty-one per cent of 743 
rural teachers (men and women) believed that married 
teachers should be appointed with maternity leave and 
31 per cent reported that ‘they believed that married 
teachers should be appointed without maternity leave. 
Percentages of teachers who believed that married 
teachers should not be appointed were greatest in those 
systems where such appointments are not made. In 
cities where there is no discrimination against married 
Women teachers, 61 per cent of single women, 87 per 
cent of married women, and 67 per cent of men 
favored employment of married women. Sixty-five 


felt that a “no marriage” rule lowered teacher morale. 
In cities where no discrimination exists these percent- 
ages were 77 for women and 72 for men. 

Limited evidences seem to indicate that a good 
teacher before marriage will render effective service 
after marriage and that an unsatisfactory teacher will 
not be improved by marriage. Some reports point to 
the fact that services of good women teachers are 
likely to be retained for a longer period of time where 
marriage does not preclude dismissal. 

Methods of selection and appraisal of teacher can- 
didates. When vacancies occur 88 per cent of 1790 
schools reporting secure recommendations from col- 
lege and university placement bureaus, 86 per cent 
use personal applications sent in voluntarily by candi- 
dates, 46 per cent secure suggestions from commercial 
agencies, 41 per cent make inquiries in other systems, 
28 per cent make inquiries at professional conventions, 
and 24 per cent use services of placement offices in the 
state departments of education or in the state employ- 
ment service. Fifty-six per cent of the schools replying 
indicated that college and university placement bureaus 
are the most productive sources of new teacher can- 
didates, 24 per cent reported voluntary applications as 
most productive, and 11 per cent found commercial 
agencies most productive sources of help. In general, 
cities in the largest population groups found voluntary 
applications helpful, while small cities apparently get 
little help from this source (41). 

The most common procedures of appraisal of can- 
didates reported in the above study were as follows: 


PER CENT OF 

SYSTEMS USING 
Personal interviews with applicant 99 
Application form filled out by candidate 86 
Information obtained from references 84 
Require transcripts of credits 56 
Observe classroom work hf} 
Verify experience records 41 
Establish lists of eligible candidates 34 
Require physical examination 21 
Require written examination 4 


Stroh, Jewett, and Butler (49) secured information 
from 1946 teachers who indicated that they were 
selected on the basis of personal interviews, specific 
preparation for position, apparent attitude, high 
scholarship, influence with local authorities, and com- 
petitive examination, with frequencies in the order 
named. Teachers believed that factors weighing 
heavily in their being chosen were personality, scholar- 
ship, specific and adequate preparation, health, ability 
to work harmoniously with others, teaching ability, 
character, personal appearance, interest jn the teaching 
profession, interest in community life, and willingness 
to participate. Specific preparation seemed to figure 
more prominently in the selection of principals and 
Supervisors than in the selection of teachers, in the 
opinion of these persons. Principals more than teach- 
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ers believed that participation in community affairs 
was a major factor in their being selected. 

In a report by 1784 school systems 98 per cent of 
applicants were interviewed by the superintendent of 
schools, 46 per cent by principal or supervisors, and 
25 per cent by members of the board of education (41). 
Purposes served by interviews reported by these school 
systems were as follows: 


PER CENT OF 
THOSE REPORTING 

General appraisal of personality 99 
Gain insight into philosophy and 

educational outlook 92 
Evaluate candidate’s voice 74 
Information on education and experience 71 
Learn of ambition and future plans 69 
Oral examination on subject matter 8 


Only 4 per cent or 81 of the 1795 cities reporting 
in the N.E.A. Research Division survey (41) required 
prospective teachers to take written examinations. 
Thirty per cent of these cities used locally prepared 
examinations, 47 per cent used examinations prepared 
by an outside agency, and 23 per cent used a combina- 
tion of locally prepared tests and those prepared by 
outside agencies. In one study (39) of teacher opin- 
ions, 43 per cent of 4030 urban teachers believed 
that a written examination should be used as one 
factor in selecting new teachers and 47 per cent be- 
lieved that such an examination should not be used. 

Smith (46) reports the use of the following combina- 
tion of factors for the selection of teachers: written 
professional examination; written subject-matter ex- 
amination, including standardized tests and locally 
prepared tests in specialty; evaluation of scholastic 
record; evaluation of experience from confidential 
reports; interviews to check oral English and per- 
sonality rating; teaching performance; and health ex- 
amination. FEighty-two per cent of superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors said better teachers were 
secured by this program than by other practices used. 
Reports on the use of the National Teachers Examina- 
tion indicate its value as one criterion for selection 
of teachers but warnings are made of the danger of 
too great a dependence upon the one source of data 
for selection (3). Twenty-five per cent of cities report- 
ing in a national survey (41) in 1941 indicated the 
requirement of a physical examination, as compared 
with 17 per cent in 1931. 

Lange (22) reported an analysis of 93 application 
letters written by prospective teachers for teaching 
Which were ranked by superintendents and interviewers 
of candidates on the basis of appeal. Letters were 
analyzed by three readers. Lange found that the 
prospective teachers were not agreed upon the kind of 
information which should be common to all applica- 
tion letters. He also reported gross errors in com- 
munication skills and ignorance of acceptable forms 
for business correspondence. He believed that the 
best selling points were not emphasized. 

Teachers’ contracts. Many states have laws making 
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a written contract mandatory. Some states have a 
uniform contract form. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
1778 school systems covered in a national survey in 
1941 used a written contract (41). The percentage is 
lower for large cities where tenure is common. Forty- 
seven per cent of reporting cities had an annual con- 
tract and 13 per cent used the continuing contract 
wherein employment is provided for an indefinite 
period but dismissal is permitted before stated periods 
any year. Some boards of education require a fee 
for release from contract. Slocum (see 43) reported 
that 25 per cent of 259 South Dakota contracts con- 
tained a penalty clause for contract release. Grady 
(see 43) reported the same proportion for Nebraska 
and Reese (see 43) reported 11 per cent of 223 Illinois 
contracts contained such provisions. 

In some contracts special restrictions or duties are 
specified. Lichliter (25) studied social obligations im- 
posed on teachers in 34 states and indicated contract 
restrictions as follows: 


NUMBER OF PER CENT 
TEACHERS INCLUDED IN 
REPLYING CONTRACT 
Church attendance 54 14 
Church membership 20 20 
Sunday-school attendance 20 : bs 
Sunday-school teaching 16 13 
Community activities 51 6 
Extracurricular activities 108 45 


School-board rules restricting the appointment of 
relatives of members of the board of education have 
been adopted in a number of cities. In some cases no 
member of the immediate family may be appointed; in 
some cities, relatives must be chosen by unanimous 
vote; and in other situations relatives of board mem- 
bers may serve only as substitutes. Some regulations 
forbid the employment of more than one person of 
the same immediate family or household in the same 
school system. Religious and racial prejudice operates 
in employment of teachers as in other vocations (7). 

Difficulties of beginning teachers. Spears (47) re- 
ported a study of problems of 102 teachers after ten 
weeks of teaching. Two thirds of the. group were 
disturbed by problems. Thirty-two teachers or 50 per 
cent of the disturbed group were concerned about low 
salaries; one third were concerned about pettiness in 
professional relationship between teachers and between 
teachers and administrators or supervisors, profes- 
sional jealousy, narrow attitudes and intolerance, dis- 
torted pupil-teacher relationships, dictatorial methods, 
and gossiping. One third of the beginners expressed 
alarm at the rigidity of the state curriculum, the tradi- 
tionalism of fellow teachers, lack of enthusiasm for 
newer methods, the discrediting of ideas of beginning 
teachers, and administrative emphasis on conformity. 
In order of frequency, the following types of adjust- 
ment problems were reported by Tate (52) for 64 
beginning high-school teachers: school discipline, teach- 
ing outside field of preparation, understanding phi- 
losophy and objectives of the school, relations to other 
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teachers, housing and living conditions, finding recrea- 
tion, getting conferences with busy superintendent, and 
finding time to take part in civic affairs. 

Symonds (50) found no great difficulty in adjustment 
with other teachers, but overshadowing all others were 
personal problems, family relationships, love life, feel- 
ings of inferiority and superiority, health, difficulties 
with teaching, finance, social contacts, and difficulties 
with superiors. Johnson and Umstattd (19) analyzed 
instructional difficulties of beginning teachers reported 
by 119 superintendents of schools and reported the 
following items as causing most difficulty, listed in 
rank order, most difficult first: remedial instruction, 
use of test results, diagnostic testing, adaptation of 
subject matter to pupil needs, training in habits of 
study, supervised or directed study, discipline, class- 
room management, questioning, motivation procedures, 
assignment, and stimulating and utilizing student 
participation. 

Induction of new teachers. Superintendents of 1756 
systems reported (41) the following induction practices: 
specific help in locating living quarters, 82 per cent; 
conferences with new teachers soon after school opens, 
71 per cent; provision of personal copies of rules and 
regulations governing school system, 67 per cent; re- 
ception, tea, Or social function early in year, 47 per 
cent; new teachers report several days earlier for 
special meetings and discussions, 24 per cent. Tate 
(52) reported induction practices in small schools given 
as most helpful by both teachers and superintendents 
were individual conferences with superintendents prior 
to opening of school, conferences following classroom 
visits by superintendent, and general teachers’ meetings 
early in school year to explain administrative organi- 
Zation, routine, and the like. Induction practices 
given high rank in value by teachers but of less value 
by administrators were consulting older, established 
teachers regarding new teachers’ problems; teachers’ 
guides, manuals, or courses of study covering instruc- 
tional practices, curriculum, and routine; and profes- 
sional reading suggested by superintendent. Induction 
practices ranked low in helpfulness by teachers but of 
great value by superintendents were general teachers’ 
meeting just before the opening of school, adminis- 
trative and supervisory bulletins and plans, outlines, 
and instructional units prepared by the teacher’s 
predecessor. 

In Tate’s study (52) teachers were asked as to time 
When certain information was desired and superin- 
tendents reported as to when it was supplied. Sixty- 
five per cent of the teachers wanted to know before 
election the specific subjects which they were to teach, 
but 64 per cent of superintendents did not supply this 
information until at the time of election of the teacher. 
At the time of election 85 per cent of teachers wanted 
to know textbooks used, but 56 per cent of adminis- 
trators supplied this information at the beginning of 
school. At the time of election 43 per cent of teachers 
Wanted to know community standards regarding con- 
duct and personal traits, but only 12 per cent of school 
heads furnished this information at that time, the 
largest per cent (24) giving this information when 
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school begins. Either before or at the time of election, 
teachers wanted to know about housing or living con- 
ditions, about general educational philosophy and 
Objectives, and about local deviations from generally 
established instructional practices; the superintendent 
furnished this information at various times. 

The professional literature (3, 4) reports follow-up 
practices by colleges in an effort to learn of success 
and failure of graduates and to offer college services 
to assist the beginning teacher. A few colleges follow 
the practice of bringing recent graduates back to the 
campus for conferences on teaching problems. Peter- 
son (42) surveyed practices in 47 teachers colleges 
located in 24 states and reported a great variety of 
practices, with personal visits to graduates and con- 
ferences between the administrator and college repre- 
sentative being the follow-up techniques used most 
frequently. 

Teaching assignments. Several studies show the 
extent to which high-school teachers are teaching one 
or more fields. In 1942 Evans (14) reported a tabula- 
tion of an 85 per cent return on questionnaires re- 
ceived from 7751 teachers in 660 schools below an 
enrollment of 500 in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Ohio. Subject field combinations were 
reported distributed as follows: 12, single field; 58, 
two fields; 98, three fields; 33, four fields; and 5, five 
fields. There was little standardization of fields; about 
one third were nonrecurring and about two thirds were 
taught by ten or fewer teachers. Per cents of all 
teachers with various sizes of combinations were as 
follows: one field, 56.0; two fields, 35.8; three fields, 
7.5; four fields, 0.6; and five fields, 0.1. In 1946, Lock- 
hard (26) studied the teaching combinations of 4262 
Kansas teachers. He found that 50 per cent of Kansas 
teachers work in two or more fields. Lafferty (21) 
reported a study made by L. D. Stokes of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. In only 50 per cent of 
the cases were subject fields combined with related 
fields when the first frequency was considered. 

CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—VII. HEALTH The 
health of the teacher has been studied through investi- 
gations of physical and mental disabilities, through 
reports of amounts of teacher absence due to illness, 
and through comparisons of teachers’ health with that 
of workers in other occupations. Authoritative in- 
formation is scarce. The study of the N.E.A. (20), 
which presents the best available information from 
earlier research together with the compilation of its 
own series of questionnaire returns, is the most com- 
prehensive report on the problem of teacher health. 
It does not, however, contain some of the more recent 
findings. It covers health status, personal health prac- 
tices, mental and emotional health, spiritual health, 
the effects of school and out-of-school environment on 
the health of teachers, and professional and commu- 
nity responsibility in the promotion of teacher health. 
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Several rather careful reviews of the literature are 
available (1, 3, 4, 15, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31). 

Evidence seems to indicate that, in general, teachers 
have as good physical and mental health as do people 
in other vocations (2, 9, 12, 20, 25, 34) and that the 
profession of teaching does not necessarily impair 
one’s health (20). Even so, there is evidence that 
about 15 to 20 per cent of teachers lack the vigorous 
kind of health for successful classroom service (20). 

‘The death rate for teachers has been much lower 
than for industrial or clerical workers (25) or for the 
general population (9, 11). The life span of teachers 
compares favorably with that of nonteachers (12). 
Although Connor found that cancer caused twice as 
large a proportion of deaths among teachers of Ohio 
as it did in the general population (9) and Gould’s 
figures indicate a somewhat higher per cent of deaths 
among teachers due to heart disease and cancer as 
compared to the general population (12), it must be 
remembered that these are the major problems of 
older people. 

‘The leading health disorders of teachers seem to be 
colds, grippe, respiratory diseases (laryngitis, ton- 
sillitis, bronchitis, and throat trouble), menstrual 
disorders (11, 20), nervous disorders, digestive dis- 
turbances, and accidents (20). Except for nervous dis- 
orders, these are also the leading causes of teacher 
absence (20). Though digestive disorders rank high, 
Rogers (25) found them to be less common among 
teachers than among other workers. Women reported 
more frequently than men such symptoms of ill health 
as difficulty in sleeping, digestive disorders, and fatigue. 
Also, some diseases such as laryngitis, anemia, goiter, 
and others were more troublesome to women than to 
men; whereas tonsillitis, skin infections, and chronic 
appendicitis were reported more frequently by men 
(20). The causes of the most prevalent types of dis- 
orders among teachers were traced by Staffelbach and 
McDonald (29) largely to the sedentary nature of the 
occupation. 

Interest in the mental health of the teacher has 
increased materially during recent years. The amount 
of mental illness and emotional maladjustment among 
teachers is not certain. Hicks (13) listed as normal 
only 56 per cent of the teachers studied, whereas 22 
per cent were definitely psychopathic and another 22 
per cent showed psychopathic tendencies. Blair (5), 
using the multiple-choice Rorschach test, reported that 
8.8 per cent of 205 experienced teachers enrolled in 
graduate courses were maladjusted to such an extent 
that they should be screened out for psychological 
care, whereas only 2.0 per cent of 152 prospective 
teachers were maladjusted. Experienced Negro teach- 
ers showed much more maladjustment than white 
teachers. The N.E.A. study (20) showed a little over 
one third of the teachers studied to be subject to 
“nervousness,” and two fifths reported that they were 
subject to worries intense enough to interfere with 
sleep, efficiency as a teacher, or health. Twenty per 
cent of the 600 teachers reporting to Hicks (13) stated 
that they were unduly nervous. (Eleven per cent of 
these had had nervous breakdowns.) Both Wall (34) 
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and Allen (2) in their studies of psychiatric disorders 
among teachers found the rate of admissions to psy- 
chiatric hospitals to be low. Even though the number 
of emotionally maladjusted teachers is small compared 
to that in other occupations, the fact that they may 
influence large numbers of children unfavorably is 
cause for great concern (6, 15, 19, 20). 

There is lack of information on the nature and the 
source of the personality difficulties among teachers. 
Several studies seem to indicate that the emotional 
maladjustments of teachers come from factors other 
than difficulties which might arise from their teaching 
duties (2, 7, 32, 34). Broxon (7) studied the person- 
ality adjustment of fifty-one women teachers in schools 
ranging in size from the one-room rural school to the 
large city system by means of Bell’s “The Adjustment 
Inventory.” He found 35 per cent were emotionally 
maladjusted to a definite degree; 28 per cent were 
socially maladjusted; 49 per cent were maladjusted with 
reference to personal health; and 49 per cent were 
maladjusted with reference to home life and relation- 
ships. Symonds (32) found that personal problems of 
love, marriage, family, and health overshadowed pro- 
fessional problems. Both Wall (34) and Allen (2) 
found psychosexual adjustment and early family rela- 
tionships rating high as problems among their patients. 
Symonds (32) and Allen (2) suggest that teachers may 
select their profession because it offers them oppor- 
tunities for compensation and sublimation for their 
emotional limitations. The N.E.A. study (20) sum- 
marizes well the mental-health hazards that may come 
with teaching, such as overpressure of work, underpay, 
insecurity, puritanic restrictions on out-of-school activi- 
ties, repressive and autocratic administration and 
supervision, and others. 

Using questionnaires and tests of personal adjust- 
ment, Peck (22) found that from one third to one fifth 
of 100 teachers who were enrolled in summer-session 
classes experienced adjustment difficulties in matters 
of living quarters, recreation, congenial associates, 
Social activities, or unusual community demands on 
their time. Women teachers were not so well adjusted 
as were other women students. The more experienced 
teachers were better adjusted than were the less ex- 
perienced ones. The single teachers were more sub- 
ject to mental ills than were the married ones (17). 
Using the Bernreuter neurotic tendency scores of 59 
married women and 84 single women, Phillips and 
Greene (23) showed an initial rise in neuroticism 
among single teachers with a peak at the age level of 
the thirties and thereafter a decline. The married 
group showed a constant decline which could be inter- 
preted as an improvement in the degree of adjustment 
with age. Well-adjusted teachers participated more in 
active social hobbies, the unadjusted more in work- 
type hobbies. 

A widely used measure of poor health among teach- 
ers is the record of absence due to illness. The find- 
ings as to the annual amount of absence per teacher 
due to illness are not in close agreement. In New 
York City (11) the average amount of illness over a 
one-year period was one and one third days for men 
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and three days for women. Kuhlmann (16) found that 
the annual average teacher absence for illness in each 
of 14 cities varied from 2 to 7 days, with the average 
for all the cities being 5.2 days. Cities having liberal 
provisions for teacher absence had larger average 
absences because of teacher illness than did those 
having more limited provisions. The N.E.A. study 
of 5150 teachers (20) representing various age and 
grade levels, geographic regions, and types of com- 
munities showed less than 5 per cent of the group 
absent longer than 12 days and only 10.5 per cent as 
much as seven days. Carrothers (8) discovered that 
absence for illness was greater among married than 
single women and among single than married men. 
The disparity in the amount of absence for men and 
women teachers was greater than in other occupations. 
The N.E.A. report (20) agreed with Carrothers’ find- 
ing that “in the amount of recorded illness, as well as 
in the number of times ill, there is a decrease as 
teachers grow older.” 

The New York City study (11) indicated that “the 
sickness rate of school teachers increased steadily with 
age,” the rate for teachers between 55 and 64 years 
of age being slightly more than twice the rate for 
those between 20 and 24. Hughes (14) in Pasadena, 
California, found no relationship between age and 
length of sick leave. Dowell (10) found that elemen- 
tary-school teachers in Baltimore, Maryland, who were 
more than 40 years of age were absent more days per 
year but were absent less often and for longer periods 
than were the younger teachers. The amount and 
duration of illness increased with age among teachers 
of New York, London, Victoria, and Richmond (25). 
Carrothers (8) reported no relationship between the 
amounts of illness and experience, rating, education, 
Salary, or teaching conditions, respectively. Those 
Who did extra teaching had less than average absence. 
Gould (12) refers to wide differences in the number 
of absences and the total days of absence in schools of 
the same grade levels found in the Oakland, California, 
study. Absences among teachers of atypical classes 
were 54 per cent greater (or 4 times as many total 
days) than among kindergarten teachers. The sixth- 
grade teachers showed one third more absences than 
the first-grade group. The N.E.A. study (20) showed 
that high-school teachers averaged 2.1 days’ absence 
per year as compared with 3.1 for elementary teachers. 
Hughes (14) found the largest amount of sick leaves 
on Monday and a gradual decrease for the rest of the 
week. Principals, teachers who had been promoted, 
and single teachers in Baltimore were ill less fre- 
quently than were those of the opposite categories (10). 
Ailments peculiar to women are of little significance 
in teacher absence (21). 

Little study has been made of the health habits of 
teachers. The health questionnaire of the N. E. A. 
(20) asked teachers to rank in the order of importance 
a series of 17 health practices and to indicate those 
Which they themselves observed. The practices in 
which the teachers fell short of their own standards 
Were: a regular daily routine, a balanced diet, plenty 
Of sleep, wide and varied interests, considerable time 
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outdoors, and regular exercise. Physicians" and prin- 
Cipals’ opinions as to the most needed changes in the 
health habits of teachers were in agreement with the 
reports of teachers. 

The school environment may more or less impair 
the health of the teacher. The N.E.A. study (20) in- 
dicates that those teachers who reported the fewest 
injurious school-housing conditions on the average 
enjoyed teaching the most. Such conditions as lack of 
comfortable rest rooms for teachers, outside noise, 
defective ventilation, dust in the rooms, and improper 
lighting ranked high in the opinion of teachers as con- 
ditions injurious to health. Superintendents, principals, 
and teachers agreed that too many pupils in classes, 
too many problem pupils, too many teaching periods, 
and other teaching duties were burdens detrimental to 
health. The study also indicated that, though failure 
to get along with fellow workers may not cause poor 
health, differences with supervisors and other teachers 
were reported considerably more often by teachers in 
poor health than by those in excellent health. Detri- 
mental supervision was complained of by 22 per 
cent of the women and 15 per cent of the men 
teachers. 

Most of the studies on the various aspects of teacher 
health suggest ways of improving the particular health 
difficulties discovered. The N. E. A. study (20) has 
excellent chapters devoted to the promotion of teacher 
health by the community, professional organizations, 
and teacher colleges. Several writers (19, 20, 26, 31) 
indicate the responsibilities of the administration for 
better health-improvement of teachers. 

The N.E.A. (20) has ably described the trends and 
needs in the health education of prospective teachers. 
It pointed out the relatively limited amount of atten- 
tion that has been given to health as a factor in the 
certification and selection of those entering the pro- 
fession. See TEACHER EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE 
SELECTION; TEACHER PERSONNEL—I. CERTIFICATION. 

The need for further research in teacher health is 
suggested by many of the studies. Alilunas (1) has 
made a careful review of the needed research in the 
mental hygiene of teachers. Some questions un- 
answered or answered only in part are: To what 
extent are teachers maladjusted? What kinds of per- 
sonalities enter teaching? Does teaching attract neu- 
rotics? How much of teacher maladjustment is the 
result of the social and psychological experiences that 
come with teaching? What can teachers do them- 
selves to improve their mental health? 

Prescott (24) points out the need for studies on 
whether or not the profession offers adequate oppor- 
tunities for the satisfaction of the basic personality 
needs of the teaching personnel as to freedom from 
fatigue, marriage, receiving and giving of affection, 
social opportunities, security, full rich experiences, and 
freedom to exercise initiative and creative thinking. 

In view of the differences in findings in this field, 
there is need for considerably more extensive research 
regarding variations in the amount and causes of 
teacher absence and in the extent to which these differ 
according to sex, age, matrimonial status, load, school 
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environment, and other conditions under which the 
teacher works and lives. 
EARL W. ANDERSON 
WESLEY P. CUSHMAN 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—VII. SICK LEAVES 
AND LEAVES OF ABSENCE. Interest in sick 
leaves and leaves of absence centers heavily upon 
policies and practices regarding teacher absences from 
school. Such absences may be grouped into two classi- 
fications: (a) those resulting from unexpected teacher 
illness or other personal emergency and (b) brief or 
extended absences agreed upon in advance by the 
school authorities and the teacher. Policies cover the 
extent to which teachers are paid for time absent and 
conditions under which teachers may be permitted 
through prior arrangement to be absent for extended 
leaves. Provisions regarding any teacher absence 
should be in terms of what is best for the students in 
the school system. 

Research in this field has been chiefly in the nature 
of studies of current practices. Policies in city systems 
have been surveyed by the National Education Asso; 
ciation (2, 10-14), by Rogers (16), and by Kublmann 
(9). State legislation was reported by Byrd (3), by 
Ellis (6), and by Grimm (7). The New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association (15) and the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation (7) published data regarding sick-leave practices 
in their respective states. Abraham (1), Cooper (5), 
Campbell (4), Hillbrand (8), and Whitney (18) reported 
data regarding leave practices in institutions of higher 
education. 

Sick absences and leaves. If a substitute must be 
employed for a teacher who is ill or unexpectedly 
absent due to some other personal emergency, then 
Unexpected expense occurs. Arguments that the 
school district should assume this expense are: many 
times the illness is contracted in school; such practice 
will result in all teachers having a better attitude to- 
ward their work than if they are worrying about actual 
or feared loss of income due to illness; teachers who 
should stay home because of illness will not teach and 
spread disease among the children in order to avoid 
deductions from their salaries; and the school district 
is better able to stand the loss than the individual 
teacher. Arguments against such a practice are that 
it may result in unnecessary teacher absence and that 
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when one has contracted to deliver personal service he 
should furnish it. 

Data for 1937-38 reported for cities of more than 
30,000 population (2) showed that a large majority of 
these systems allowed full salary for some absences. 
Although the proportion of pay and the number of 
days on full pay varied widely, ten days of leave on 
full pay was the most frequent practice. In general 
the provisions were reported as somewhat less liberal 
in 1937-38 than in 1930-31. Data for 1930-31 for 
all sizes of cities (13) showed that those having popula- 
tions of less than 30,000 allowed an average of five 
days of sick leave with full pay but that provisions 
for indefinite sick leave were more frequent among the 
smaller cities than among those having populations 
greater than 30,000. 

In 1941 about 7 per cent of the school districts paid 
for no substitutes for sick teachers, 78 per cent paid 
all of the cost for 5 to 10 days (median 7 days), 
whereas 15 per cent assumed part of such cost. A few 
paid for the substitute for an indefinite period. Cumu- 
lation of unused sick-leave time was permitted, up to 
specified limits, in about one third of the city school 
districts as contrasted with 14 per cent in-1931 (14). 
Legislation in ten states prescribes specific sick leaves 
for teachers (7-1946). Except through cumulative 
sick leave, most school districts provide no protection 
for the teacher who is absent more than ten days be- 
cause of illness. Rogers recommended indefinite sick 
leave with full pay and dismissal of those teachers who 
flagrantly take advantage of such provisions (16). 

In many high schools and colleges the work of the 
absent teacher often is carried by the teachers present 
or substitute-teacher expense is avoided through dis- 
missal of the classes involved. Whitney found quite 
liberal sick-leave policies in state teachers colleges in 
1925 (18). Hillbrand discovered a similar condition 
in universities in 1940 (8). Only 4 of the 17 Negro 
land-grant colleges had any definite sick-leave policies 
in 1943 (1). 

A poll of 150 school administrators by the Nation's 
Schools in 1943 revealed that 70 per cent favored 
cumulative sick-leave for teachers. More than half 
would set the limit at 30 days or less, whereas 8 per 
cent favored no limit to the amount cumulated. More 
than one half favored an annual sick-leave allowance 
of five days (17). Ninety per cent of the respondents 
favored some insurance plan to be carried by the 
teachers to cover long-term illness. Kuhlmann (9- 
1933) showed that a ten-day sick-leave allowance 
would cover from 80 to 90 per cent of the teachers 
but only 45 per cent of the total absence. He also 
found that teacher absence was somewhat greater in 
systems having bounteous sick-leave policies than in 
those putting more of the cost on the teacher. 

Temporary leaves of absence. Most school authori- 
ties permit teachers to be absent for one or two days 
occasionally without loss of pay to visit other teachers, 
to attend professional meetings, or for religious or 
political reasons. In 1941 such leaves were granted 
in city school systems in the per cents indicated (14: 
91): attending educational meetings, 81; visiting other 


schools, 69; court summons, 41; religious holidays, 
16; other reasons, 5. Most colleges and universities 
are liberal in approving absences for attending pro- 
fessional meetings. 

Extended leaves of absence. Extended leaves of 
absence without pay occasionally are granted to meet 
such personal needs of teachers as physical recupera- 
tion, civilian nonteaching employment, or family crises. 
Requests for such leaves usually are considered in 
terms of fairness to the teacher and to the students 
affected. During the war period military leaves were 
universal (with tenure and retirement rights fully 
protected) and many leaves were granted for war- 
related assignments (17) or to wives of military per- 
Sonnel. Maternity leaves with specific limitations are 
granted in most schools employing married women 
teachers (2). 

In 1941 provisions for extended leaves of absence 
for professional improvement existed in 71 per cent 
of the schools and for travel in 43 per cent (2). No 
salary was paid in 75 per cent of the cities, full salary 
less substitute costs in 15 per cent, half salary in 7 per 
cent, and less than half salary in 3 per cent of the 
city districts. Some decrease in the salaries paid in 
cases of extended leave was noted between 1938 and 
1941 (17). 

Sabbatical leaves are arrangements to encourage 
teachers who have taught a number of years in a 
school system or college to spend a half year or a 
year in study, travel, cultural stimulation, or, in some 
cases, rest or recreation. The major purpose of a sab- 
batical leave is to provide opportunity for professional 
improvement, not to reward the teacher for previous 
service. Most schools require refunding of at least a 
portion of money received while on a sabbatical leave 
if the teacher does not give a specified number of years 
of service in the granting school subsequent to the 
time that the sabbatical leave was taken. 

In 1937-38 in cities of over 100,000 population 
there were 2323 New York City teachers on sab- 
batical leaves (receiving their salaries minus the cost 
of their substitute teachers) and only 38 in all other 
cities in this classification (2). Sixteen large cities 
reported provisions for sabbatical leaves in existence 
in 1937. Fligibility varied from 7 to 20 years of 
teaching. Payments ranged from half of the regular 
salary to none (12). Several states have legislation 
providing for extended or sabbatical leaves in public 
schools (6). Forty per cent of 1229 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States granted sabbatical leaves 
in 1931. This practice was followed in two thirds of 
the Eastern colleges, in 38 per cent of those in the 
South, and in one half of the colleges in other parts of 
the nation (5). 

Concluding statement. There is no conclusive 
evidence of the effect of any leave practice upon the 
effectiveness of the teachers concerned. Most recom- 
mendations and practices are based on logic. Teacher 
testimony is that they feel more effective after pro- 
fessional leaves of absence; supervisors make similar 
judgments. There is need for basic research in this 
field to find out just how much desirable student learn- 
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ing is furthered or obstructed by variations in practices 
relating to absences due to illness, absences for pro- 
fessional growth, and those that are for personal non- 
professional interests. Until results of such research 
are available, the practices will be determined by the 
“common sense” judgments of the school officials as 
influenced by the demands of the teachers. 

EARL W. ANDERSON 

J. EDWARD MCCRACKEN 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—IX. TENURE. The 
term “tenure” refers to the manner in, or the period 
for which, anything is had and enjoyed (2). As ap- 
plied to the teaching profession, it indicates the means 
whereby or the duration for which a teacher holds a 
position (13, 14). In recent years “tenure” has ac- 
quired a technical meaning among educators, referring 
Principally to that kind of teacher employment by 
which a teacher remains in a particular school system 
from year to year under the protection of legislation 
Which requires notice, charges, and hearing before dis- 
missal (9). Tenure in this technical meaning is some- 


times called “indefinite tenure” or “permanent tenure”; 
sometimes the word is used in this sense without the 
qualifying adjective. 

Research in the field of teacher tenure has varied in 
accordance with the investigator’s use of the term. 
Most of the attention has been given to tenure as ap- 
plied to public-school teachers at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Tenure has been studied at the col- 
lege level also, although not so frequently (4, 10, 13). 

Studies of tenure, in its general sense, have included 
statistical investigations on teacher turnover (2, 12, 14, 
15). Studies of tenure in its secondary meaning have 
analyzed the contractual status of teachers (8, 9). Re- 
search on teacher tenure in its technical sense has 
studied the laws (9), court decisions (3, 5), and proce- 
dures (6) under teacher-tenure provisions; also the 
effects of tenure (11) and opinions of educators as to 
the advantage of a tenure law (1, 7). 

Statutory analysis of tenure for public-school 
teachers. Most of the work in this field has been done 
by the National Education Association, periodic re- 
ports having been prepared by the Research Division 
and issued by the Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. The latest report indicates that 49 laws 
have been enacted in 27 states and Hawaii, many of 
Such laws referring to part of the state only, even in 
Some cases to 1 city or county. In 8 states tenure is 
state-wide; in Hawaii tenure is territorial (9). 

These tenure laws provide for a probationary period 
of from 1 to 5 years before a teacher is eligible for 
appointment on tenure. During the probationary 
period some laws permit the dismissal of a teacher at 
any time, with or without cause; most, however, per- 
mit the dismissal of probationary teachers only at the 
end of a school year and protect probationary teachers 
from dismissal during a school year except for cause 
and in some cases after a hearing. 

When a teacher has been appointed to tenure status, 
he may not be dismissed except upon due notice with 
the presentment of charges. A hearing is guaranteed 
under some laws; in others a hearing is held only upon 
request of the teacher. Procedure for conducting the 
hearing is prescribed in some laws and is left to the 
discretion of the school board in others (9). The essen- 
tials of a proper school-board hearing have been set 
forth for the guidance of board members and teachers 
(6). These essentials include; (a) presence of counsel; 
(b) testimony of witnesses, under oath or affirmation; 
(c) right to subpoena of witnesses; (d) restriction of 
evidence to charges; (e) right of argument on evidence 
and law; (f) stenographic transcript of evidence and 
argument; (2) consideration of evidence and argument 
by entire school board; (Ah) vote of majority of entire 
school board. 

Contractual conditions of nontenure teachers. In 
the states without tenure laws, and for nontenure 
teachers in tenure areas, studies have been made of 
teacher tenure, using the term in its broader sense. 
Laws prescribing the contractual conditions indicate 
that annual election is required in 2 states; contracts 
for more than 1 year are permitted in at least parts of 
3 states; “continuing contracts” are required in at least 
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parts of 18 states. A continuing contract is one which 
is to continue from year to year provided notice of 
nonrenewal is not received by the teacher by a given 
date (9). Reasons for nonrenewal and a hearing for 
self-defense are not necessary and the school board is 
usually unlimited in its discretion under a continuing- 
contract law, provided only that notice of nonrenewal 
is sent according to law. However, some legislation 
is designated “continuing contracts” even though it 
contains the essentials of a technical tenure law. It 
has therefore been necessary to differentiate between 
continuing-contract laws of the spring-notification type 
and those of the protective type, and to classify the lat- 
ter among the tenure laws. In 7 states and Alaska, 
there is no legislation on the contract period of public- 
school teachers. 

In almost all states where there is no tenure law, and 
in some of the tenure states, teachers’ contracts are re- 
quired to be in writing. The legislature, or the state 
department of education by regulation, has prescribed 
the contract form to be used in 15 states; in 17 other 
states, the state-adopted contract form is recommended 
by the state department of education, but its use is not 
mandatory (8). These state-adopted contract forms 
vary considerably one from another, yet most of them 
contain the fundamental essentials of a good con- 
tract, without undesirable extraneous matter. Sug- 
gested standards for contract forms have been dis- 
cussed under the following topics: (a) identification 
of parties; (b) legal capacity of parties; (c) considera- 
tion; (d) dates and duration; (e) place of service and 
assignment; (f) termination of contract; (8) inclusion 
of school laws and regulations or references thereto; 
(A) inclusion of detailed provisions of conditions of 
employment. 

Opinionnaire studies of tenure. School-board mem- 
bers and superintendents, both local and state, have 
been interrogated as to their opinions of the desir- 
ability and effectiveness of tenure provisions for pub- 
lic-school teachers. Among 100 board members and 
500 district superintendents, the National Education 
Association found in 1939 that 45 per cent of the 
board members and 84 per cent of the district super- 
intendents approved of tenure, and these proportions 
were higher in districts having tenure provisions in 
effect (7). Anderson found in 1941 that among 40 
state superintendents the general opinion was that the 
annual-election plan of employment had a deleterious 
effect upon curriculum, instruction, and staff morale 
(mn. 

Effect of tenure. A study of 1377 summer-school 
students attending schools of education in the summer 
of 1939 disclosed that frequency of attendance at sum- 
mer schools over a five-year period was related to type 
of teaching position and previous educational prepa- 
ration, rather than to the contractual situation in the 
states where these teachers were employed (11). Ten- 
ure teachers apparently attended summer schools as 
frequently as did nontenure teachers. 

Court decisions in teacher tenure. An annual sum- 
mary of court decisions in teacher tenure (in its broad 
and technical meanings) is issued by the National Edu- 


cation Association, and in 1946 the Association pub- 
lished a compilation of the leading cases under teacher- 
tenure laws (restricted to tenure in its technical 
sense) decided by the courts from 1932 to 1946 inclu- 
sive (5). These cases were classified according to the 
issues involved, and were indexed alphabetically, 
chronologically by state, and logically according to 
subject matter. Other studies have reported court 
decisions in teacher tenure on particular topics or by 
particular years (2, 3, 14). See ScHooL LAW—TII. 
COURT DECISIONS. 

Tenure in colleges and universities. Difficulties arise 
in tenure research at this level because of the ranking 
system in most institutions and because institutions of 
higher learning may be publicly or privately con- 
trolled. 

Among 140 teachers colleges, which proportionately 
are more often public institutions, it was found that 81 
institutions had a complete tenure program and 27 
others had a tenure plan which was incomplete by 
comparison with the tenure laws for public-school 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels (10). 
Among these 140 teachers colleges, employment con- 
ditions did not differ according to the rank of their 
teachers. However, ranking of teachers in teachers 
colleges is less prevalent than ranking in other colleges 
and universities. Mallon discovered that among 209 
colleges and universities—some public, some private, 
some sectarian, others not—the employment plan 
varied according to rank in the majority of institutions 
(4). One hundred and seven institutions had tenure 
(in its technical sense) applicable to certain ranks only, 
while 58 institutions had tenure for all ranks appli- 
cable after a specified number of years of employment. 
Forty-four institutions had no tenure plan whatsoever. 

Teacher turnover. The teacher shortage has occa- 
sioned considerable research in the field of teacher 
turnover. Most of these studies dealt with statistics 
in a particular state or school system (2, 14) and fre- 
quently found a turnover of about 25 per cent. Ona 
nation-wide basis, the National Education Association 
estimated teacher turnover to have been 19.0 per cent 
in 1943-44 and 14.7 per cent in 1944-45 (12). During 
the war years 67,162 teachers from elementary and 
secondary public schools were estimated to have left 
teaching to go into military service. Allied wartime 
activities accounted for additional vacancies. The 
School Opinion Poll of the Nation's Schools, however, 
found in 1944 that superintendents reported other rea- 
sons to be more compelling. Among 500 superintend- 
ents, 80 per cent reported that teachers most frequently 
left the profession because of low salaries; 78 per cent 
reported that the teachers who left had found better 
opportunities in other fields; 54 per cent reported that 
these opportunities were found in other school sys- 
tems. Thirty-eight per cent of the superintendents 
were of the opinion that teachers left because of the 
insecurity of their tenure (15). See TEACHER PERSON- 
NEL—V. SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

Length of service. No studies of elementary or sec- 
ondary public-school teachers have been found com- 
parable to the study of length of service of college 
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faculties made by Reinert (13). Based upon 14,182 
teachers who had served at any time from 1900 to 
1940 in thirty colleges and universities, Reinert found 
the average tenure (meaning length of service) to be 
5.86 years. Service in private institutions was some- 
what longer than in public institutions, but size of stu- 
dent enrollment made little difference in the tenure of 
faculty members. When the faculty members were 
classified by rank, it was found that those who were 
serving as professors in 1940-41 averaged 12.85 years 
Of service in the same institution. Better professional 
preparation, as measured by degrees held, also was re- 
lated to length of service, and small differences were 
found in the comparison of the length of service of 
faculty members classified by instructional fields. When 
Reinert broke down the data by decades he discovered 
that tenure is increasing more rapidly in the larger 
institutions, and that in recent years tenure in public 
institutions is equalling or surpassing average length of 
service of faculties in private institutions. 

Needed research. Legislative and judicial research 
in teacher tenure should be continued, but such studies 
could be improved if they were related to actual prac- 
tice. Studies are needed of the proportion of teachers 
in each school system who are on probation or on 
tenure status, or who are substitute or temporary 
appointees. Since relatively few cases of dismissed 
teachers get to the courts of record, study should be 
made of dismissals which never reach the courts. Fur- 
ther research is needed in the effect of tenure on the 
professional growth and turnover of teachers. 

Nation-wide or at least state-wide turnover studies 
should be made so as to correlate turnover with level 
of position, years of experience, professional prepara- 
tion, and causes for leaving. There is also the pos- 
sibility of relating age with turnover of teachers. 

In all these subjects, similar research should be un- 
dertaken on the college level as well as among ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers. In addition, 
studies might be made on the college level relating 
tenure and turnover to sex of faculty members and 
comparing coeducational institutions with those which 
serve men or women students only. 

M. K. REMMLEIN 
R. L. C. BuTscH, 1941 Edition 
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TEACHER PERSONNEL—X. PENSIONS AND 
RETIREMENT PAY. Although much has been writ- 
ten in the field of teacher retirement, little can be iden- 
tified as true research (1, 2). Studies in teacher-retire- 
ment research have taken three forms: (a) legislative 
Or legal analyses of existing and proposed laws (7, 8, 
9); (b) statistical analyses of membership and fiscal 
affairs of existing systems (6, 7); (c) comparison of 
state and local teacher-retirement plans with the pro- 
Visions of the federal Social Security Act (7). 

Teacher-retirement systems have been established to 
serve several purposes: (a) to protect pupils by the 
retirement of teachers whose efficiency has been im- 
paired through senility or disability; (b) to offer such 
employment conditions as will attract capable young 
people to enter and remain in the teaching profession; 
(c) to improve teaching service through the morale 
resulting from the feeling of economic security and 
the removal of the economic fear of old age. 

History. Retirement and pension systems for 
teachers grew out of small voluntary associations estab- 
lished as early as 1869 in some of the large cities. 
These mutual-benefit plans were designed primarily to 
provide mutual aid in time of need (11). The inade- 
quacies of mutual-benefit plans caused the appropria- 
tions of public funds beginning about 1895, and some 
governmental units assumed full responsibility for old- 
age protection of teachers through the establishment 
of pension plans. Today most teacher’s old-age-bene- 
fit plans provide for contributions from both public 
funds and the members of the system. 

Types of plans. Mutual-benefit plans may exist 
today among small groups of teachers, but the pattern 
has lost significance for the profession as a whole. 
Pension plans relying solely on public funds without 
contributions by members have diminished in number. 
Joint-contributory retirement systems collect payments 
from public funds and from members. These systems 
may be of the reserve or the cash-disbursement type 
(7, 8, 9). If a reserve system, the public authority, 
state and/or local government, makes its contributions 
concurrently with the members’ active service, and 
retirement benefits are paid from a reserve fund when 
the member meets the qualifications for retirement. In 
a cash-disbursement type of system, the appropriations 
from public funds are made Only as needed to pay 
Current retirement benefits, 
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Present status. In continental United States, public- 
school teachers at the elementary and secondary levels 
are protected from old-age destitution by 48 state and 
52 local retirement and pension laws. Some of these 
laws also include teachers in public institutions of 
higher learning. Since 1946 every state has had a 
teacher-retirement or pension plan. Three are pension 
type and 45 are joint-contributory systems, although 
there are many differences among the joint-contribu- 
tory plans. Twenty-nine of the 45 state-wide joint- 
contributory systems are of the reserve type, and 6 
others are partly reserve; i.e. a combination of cash 
disbursement and reserve principles. 

In addition to the state-wide systems there are 50 
local retirement systems, including the District of 
Columbia, and 2 local pension plans for public-school 
teachers. Local joint-contributory plans are more 
commonly of the cash-disbursement type than are 
state-wide systems. 

Hawaii also has a territorial joint-contributory re- 
tirement system of the reserve type. Teachers in the 
Canal Zone and in Puerto Rico are included in the 
Federal Employees Retirement Act. 

Among college and university teachers the most 
common plan for old-age protection is that offered by 
the Teachers Insurance Annuity Association, which in 
1940 bad been inaugurated in 188 institutions (10). 
Other life-insurance ¢ompanies had set up similar 
plans at that time in 24 other institutions, and the re- 
tirement systems for public-school teachers and/or 
other public employees include the college and univer- 
sity faculties in 96 institutions. About 35 colleges and 
Universities maintain pension plans to which faculty 
members do not contribute. 

Combining these and all other types of old-age pro- 
tection for college and university teachers in both pub- 
lic and private institutions, it has been shown that 
about two thirds of the faculty members were covered 
in 1940 (10). In public schools all elementary and 
secondary teachers were covered by 1946, except for 
the few who elected to be excluded at the time the 
particular system went into effect (8, 9). 

Principles. Among the more important principles 
to be followed in teacher-retirement plans are the fol- 
lowing (7, 8, 9, 10): 

1. Costs should be paid through regular payments 
made by both the teacher and the public. 

2. The state’s payments should be sufficient to match 
the member’s accumulated contributions at time of 
retirement. 

3. Teachers who rendered service prior to the en- 
actment of the retirement law should be compensated 
for such service by adjustment of the retirement allow- 
ance without cost to the member. 

4. The system should be maintained on a sound 
actuarial basis and be subject to periodic investigation 
to insure financial stability. 

5. When a member meets qualifications for super- 
annuation or service retirement, reserve sufficient to 
pay his benefits for life should be set aside for that 
purpose to safeguard his rights after retirement. 

6. A retirement allowance proportionate to the 
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number of years of service should be provided for 
teachers who become totally and permanently dis- 
abled after a reasonable period of service. 

7. The member's accumulated contributions should 
be returnable upon withdrawal or death prior to re- 
tirement. 

8. Upon the enactment of a retirement law mem- 
bership should be voluntary for teachers in service but 
compulsory for all teachers subsequently employed. 

9. Rights under any former pension or retirement 
system should not be reduced or destroyed. 

Most of these principles are deemed desirable for 
college- and university-staff retirement plans also 
(4). 

Court decisions. Although some of the older cases 
dealt with the constitutionality of teacher-retirement 
systems, this issue was rarely raised in recent cases (3, 
12). Rather, court decisions have dealt with the rights 
of members to benefits and with the details of admin- 
istration of systems. 

Appraisal of existing teacher-retirement systems. 
The most common weakness of existing systems is 
their variation in soundness. All sound retirement 
systems need not be identical, but the variations should 
be in minor points rather than in fundamental prin- 
ciples. Some retirement plans, otherwise meeting all 
fundamental principles of soundness, may be weak in 
one respect such as the failure to provide for out-of- 
state credit or for deferred annuities. 

The strength of the present pattern of teacher-re- 
tirement systems lies in the universality of some old- 
age protection for all public-school teachers and the 
fundamental soundness of a majority of the existing 
systems, especially state-wide plans. 

‘Trends. Suggested amendments to retirement laws 
indicate two trends: (a) the improvement of existing 
systems to make them sounder from an actuarial insur- 
ance standpoint; (b) the liberalization of benefits and 
lower qualifications for retirement. In some cases the 
latter trend necessitates a change from a sound reserve 
system to a cash-disbursement type of plan and there- 
fore comes in conflict with the first trend. 

Needed research. In addition to a continuation of 
the legal and statistical analyses which have been re- 
ported, investigations might be made of such prob- 
lems as: (a) the appraisal of existing systems looking 
toward improved provisions; (b) the determination of 
minimum requirements for actuarial soundness; (c) 
the exploration of the feasibility of procedures for 
reciprocity among systems; (d) the coordination of 
statistical analyses with statutory provisions; (e) the 
establishment of criteria of disability and minimum 
service thresholds for eligibility to disability benefits; 
(f) the relationship between age and years of service 
as qualifications for regular retirement; (g) the future 
possible relationships between retirement systems and 
the federal social-security system. 

Teacher-retirement systems vs. federal social se- 
curity. Two points of view have been expressed on the 
desirability of including public-school teachers under 
the federal social-security system of old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance. One is that any amendment to the 
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federal law so as to allow the coverage of teachers 
would impair state and local retirement systems (7). 
The other point of view is that (a) coverage of 
teachers under the federal plan would not remove the 
need for state and local governments to provide addi- 
tional benefits for their employees; (b) the nation as 
well as state and local governments has a responsibility 
for old-age protection of public employees; (c) state 
and local retirement systems could be imposed upon 
the floor of security provided under the federal plan 
(5). Early acceptance of federal social security, with 
few if any restrictions, appears to be more widespread 
among college and university faculties, especially in 
private institutions, than among public-school teachers 
at the elementary and secondary levels (7, 10). 
See also CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—III. ORGAN- 

IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

M. K. REMMLEIN 

E. R. ENLow, 1941 Edition 

H. O. BURGESS, 1941 Edition 
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TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. The terms 
“‘teachers’ associations” and “educational associations” 
are practically synonymous in educational literature 
and are often used interchangeably to designate organi- 
Zations consisting primarily of teachers and other 
Workers in the field of education whose general pur- 
pose is to promote the cause of education. 

The Brethren of the Common Life, founded in 
Europe during the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
is commonly credited with being the first voluntary 
teachers’ association (6). Numerous similar Organiza- 
tions came into existence during the Middle Ages. 
However, these were primarily religious, both in 
origin and motive, and, while they may be properly 
Considered as the beginnings of voluntary teachers’ 
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associations, they differed materially from the more or 
less professional organizations of teachers which have 
now developed in leading civilized countries. 

The first teachers’ association in the United States 
Was the Society of Associated Teachers organized in 
New York City in 1794 (10). Other early significant 
associations were: American Institute of Instruction, 
established in Boston in 1830 (2); Western Literary 
Institute and College of Professional Teachers, organ- 
ized in Cincinnati in 1829 (9); and National Teachers’ 
Association, organized in Philadelphia in 1857 (later 
the National Education Association) (23). 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century teachers’ 
Organizations in the United States have multiplied rap- 
idly and become both more definite in purpose and 
more permanent in form. The Educational Directory, 
published annually by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, lists approximately 500 national and regional 
associations and more than 100 state organizations. 
Local associations have become so numerous that no 
effort has been made to include them in this directory 
Or even to count them. Nearly 2500 are affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 

Local associations. Local teachers’ associations are 
the oldest, the most varied in character, and the most 
numerous in the United States (10). They exist not 
only in practically every city but also in many rural 
districts. While these local associations vary consider- 
ably in purpose and form, most of them follow certain 
more or less definite patterns. In 1930 Hoffman (16) 
found 340 local teachers’ associations in 58 cities of 
more than 100,000 population. The 176 organizations 
Which replied to his inquiry consisted of 46 city-wide 
associations admitting practically all groups in the 
school system; 29 subject-matter associations; 26 prin- 
cipal-supervisory associations; 21 high-school teachers’ 
associations; 7 schoolmasters’ clubs; and 47 of mis- 
cellaneous character. 

‘The ultimate objectives of such local groups, as of 
practically all teachers’ associations, may be said to be 
the advancement of the interests of the teaching pro- 
fession and the promotion of the cause of education. 
Local associations differ primarily in membership 
regulations, organic setup, and emphasis on specific 
Objectives. Some of the city-wide associations operate 
as pure democracies, with all members entitled to at- 
tend and participate in the meetings of the organiza- 
tion. Others have a representative democracy, with 
a board of delegates made up of official representatives 
from different groups. The activities of these associa- 
tions cover a wide field, frequently including profes- 
sional improvement, teacher welfare (25), research 
(26), interpretation of the schools (27), community 
service, and recreation. i 

In most of the states local associations serve as units 
of the state organization and therefore play a dual 
Tole, functioning in the solution of local problems and 
serving as the medium through which the teachers of 
the group participate in the broader programs of the 
state and national associations (21). The committees 
of local units frequently parallel those of the state and 
and national associations and cooperate with these in 
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the assembling of information and in the dissemination 
of facts (24). 

State associations. The first state teachers’ associa- 
tions were organized in 1845 in Rhode Island, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. By 1856 
seventeen state associations had been formed. During 
the next ten years five more were organized, and be- 
fore the end of the century practically every state had 
its own teachers’ association (6). 

Membership in state associations is usually state- 
wide, with few qualifications. Thirty specify that 
members shall be engaged in education while eight 
include all interested in joining. Thirteen of the 
Southern states have separate state associations for 
colored teachers (6). Membership in state associations 
Was comparatively small prior to the appointment of 
full-time secretaries. It grew from 65,993, less than 
14 per cent of the teachers employed in the nation, in 
1907, to 436,392, approximately 62 per cent of the 
teachers employed, by 1923 (14); and in 1947 it was 
755,740, or 85 per cent of the teachers of the country 
24). 

In their early years most state associations func- 
tined as pure democracies. All members who attended 
the annual conventions were eligible to vote for offi- 
cers and to participate in the transaction of other busi- 
ness. This procedure has been largely replaced by 
representative assemblies to which delegates are sent 
from local or regional units (22). 

Prior to the modernization movement, which began 
about 1910, most state associations held an annual 
state convention for their membership, but distance, 
cost, and lack of auditorium facilities prevented many 
members from attending. Many of the states have 
now set up sectional convention districts covering an 
area large enough to bring together an inspiring group 
and yet small enough to include all members. The 
Programs of these conventions vary from talks on sub- 
Jects of nation-wide interest to highly specialized 
round-table conferences. 

The activities of state associations vary considerably. 
However, they usually include conventions, publica- 
tions, legislation, research, field service, public rela- 
tions, teacher welfare, reading circles, library and 
Magazine service, national cooperation, and member- 
ship recruiting (21). Members of state associations, as 
In local associations, are usually divided into groups 
According to subject matter taught or position in the 
School system. These departments conduct programs 
According to their special interests (12). 

. Forty-seven of the state associations now publish a 
Journal which contains news of the association’s activ- 
ities and articles of general professional interest. Sev- 
eral publish supplementary legislative bulletins, re- 
Search reports, and public-relations pamphlets. The 
legislative Work of state associations has become in- 
‘teasingly significant and is one of the most important 
Means by which educational conditions have been im- 
Proved in the different states. 

€ outstanding feature of the reorganization move- 
0 in state teachers’ associations was the provision 
Or a full-time executive secretary and a salaried staff. 
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California employed the first full-time secretary in 
1909 (6). Six states followed its example during 
the next decade, and at the present time 44 states and 
Hawaii have full-time executive secretaries and staffs 
of from 2 to 17 employees (22). Nineteen of the state 
associations own their office buildings (32). Dues 
range from one dollar to one half of one per cent of 
the annual salary. The unified dues plan, by which 
dues are collected by the local associations for local, 
state, and national associations, is growing in favor. 

‘The National Education Association. The National 
Education Association of the United States is the 
largest professional organization in the world. It 
traces its beginning back to the National Teachers’ 
Association, which was organized in Philadelphia in 
1857 by 43 educational leaders representing 12 state 
associations and the District of Columbia. The inclu- 
sion of the word “teachers” in the title was probably 
significant in that it distinguished it from other current 
education associations which were dominated largely 
by administrators, friends of education, college pro- 
fessors, supporters of the classics, and other educa- 
tional statesmen of that time (23). 

In 1870 the National Association of School Super- 
intendents, organized originally in 1865, and the 
American Normal School Association, organized in 
1858, were merged with the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation under the name National Educational Associa- 
tion, and the organization became an all-inclusive 
association representing all phases of the profession— 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. The Na- 
tional Association of School Superintendents and the 
American Normal School Association became the first 
Departments of the reorganized over-all association. 
Other departments were soon added for elementary, 
secondary and higher education, as well as for other 
special areas of interest and service. At the present 
time there are twenty-nine departments. The name of 
the organization was officially changed to the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1906 when the United 
States Congress issued it an official charter under this 
name (11). 

While the National Education Association was in- 
tended from the beginning to be a democratic pro- 
fessional organization corresponding to the national 
association of the medical profession and representing 
a cross section of the teachers of the nation, it actually 
did not achieve this character until the reorganization 
in 1920 which provided a representative assembly with 
delegates from affiliated state and local associations. 
During the first sixty years of its existence the member- 
ship of the Association consisted primarily of the aris- 
tocracy of the profession, since, except for local teach- 
ers living in or near the city where the convention 
was held, only leaders could afford to attend. 

Prior to 1917, when the headquarters office was 
established in Washington, D. C., the National Educa- 
tion Association was an itinerant institution, its address 
depending on the location of the home of the secre- 
tary. For sixty years the membership of the Associa- 
tion ranged from the original 43 charter members to 
9115 in 1887, depending on the location of the con- 
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vention and the vision and vigor of the president. In 
1907 the membership was 5044, and in 1917 it was 
8466. During the next decade it grew by leaps and 
bounds, and in 1927 it was 170,053. In the 1930's the 
growth was slower but continuous, except for the de- 
pression years, 1931-33, and in 1947 it was 386,643 
(24). The phenomenal growth in membership since 
1917 has been due largely to the fact that the nation 
has been twice shocked by the widespread illiteracy 
revealed by the military drafts of World Wars I and I; 
to a growing professional spirit among teachers; to the 
expanded program of services which the Association 
has developed; and to aggressive enrollment cam- 
paigns which have stressed the importance of educa- 
tion and emphasized the need for organized action by 
teachers through their professional organizations. 

The expanded program of the Association has in- 
cluded campaigns to improve educational techniques 
and to raise the professional standards of teachers, as 
well as campaigns for increased salaries, tenure, retire- 
ment allowances, improved working conditions, and 
higher social recognition of the vocation of teaching; 
supplying the public with correct educational informa- 
tion; showing the need of more money to support 
public education; and securing desired educational 
legislation (31). 

In 1921 the Association began to publish a monthly 
magazine which goes to every member and which 
serves both as a house organ and as a means for stimu- 
lating professional growth. A research program was 
inaugurated in 1922 which enables the Association to 
assemble up-to-date information needed for the solu- 
tion of many of the problems with which the profes- 
sion is constantly confronted. About this same time 
a public-relations program was undertaken, designed 
to interpret the work of the schools to the public and 
to develop a public opinion which not only favors but 
demands good schools. 

In 1920 the Association found reorganization neces- 
sary and adopted a plan by which state and local asso- 
ciations became affiliated units. These elect delegates 
to a representative assembly, which meets annually 
and determines the policies of the Association. The 
official setup of the Association includes, in addition 
to the representative assembly, a president and 12 vice 
presidents, elected annually by the representative 
assembly for a term of one year; a board of directors 
consisting of a member from each state and territory, 
one third of the group being elected each year for a 
term of three years; an executive committee; a board 
of trustees; numerous standing committees, commis- 
sions, and councils; 29 departments; and a headquar- 
ters staff of more than 300 employees. 

The departments, for the most part, conduct their 
own activities, fix their own dues, and issue their own 
publications. Through these departments leaders in 
special fields cooperate in solving their common prob- 
lems, grow in the experience of leadership, and coop- 
erate in expanding the services of the parent associa- 
tion (24). 

The American Education Fellowship. This associa- 
tion was organized in 1919 as the Progressive Educa- 


tion Association and now serves as the American sec- 
tion of the international society, the New Education 
Fellowship. Its membership is drawn largely from 
nontraditional private schools and from public schools 
in wealthy communities. Itis a pioneering and experi- 
mental group whose purpose is to improve education 
by freeing it from traditional procedures and to ad- 
vance it by the promotion of a liberal philosophy and 
new techniques. It emphasizes the child’s entire per- 
sonality and stresses the activity and self-direction of 
the child. It insists that the child learns primarily by 
doing and that interest should be the motive for his 
learning. See PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

At a national conference held in November, 1947, 
the American Education Fellowship adopted a policy 
statement, subject to a national referendum of the 
membership, which places the association on record as 
favoring three major trends: (a) the re-emphasis of 
the rights of teachers to participate in community and 
political activity and to take sides and stands on con- 
troversial issues; (b) insistence that the schools do a 
more thorough and realistic job of studying the emer- 
gent social and economic organizations presently ap- 
pearing in other nations of the world; (c) further 
emphasis in education upon the establishment of a 
world government and the thoughtful study of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the current international 
world organization. 

The American Teachers Association. This associa- 
tion was founded under the name of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools in 1903. 
It is incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and its name was changed to the American 
Teachers Association in 1937. Fourteen state associa- 
tions of colored teachers in the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern states are affiliated with it. Its membership 
is approximately 12,000. The American Teachers 
Association Bulletin, issued quarterly, serves as its 
official organ. 

The American Federation of Teachers. This organi- 
zation consists of 20 state federations of teachers’ 
unions and 375 local unions (18). The first teachers’ 
unions were organized in 1902 at San Antonio, Texas, 
and Chicago, Illinois (30). In 1916 delegates from 8 
locals organized the American Federation of Teachers, 
which became affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. At this time the total membership in these 
8 locals was 2800. The size of the membership has 
varied, depending somewhat on general economic con- 
ditions and their influence on school budgets. By 
1920 the membership of the Federation had grown to 
12,000, but by 1926 it had declined to 3000 (20). In 
1939 the enrollment approached 35,000 (7) and in 
1947 it was approximately 50,000 (19). Locals have 
been organized in 40 states, especially in lange cities 
and other industrial centers. The membership con- 
sists primarily of classroom teachers, since superintend- 
ents and other administrative and supervisory officers 
may join only by special action (18). 

The program of the American Federation of 
Teachers stresses “Democracy in Education and Edu- 
cation for Democracy.” It emphasizes the social and 
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economic welfare of teachers and advocates adequate 
salaries and pensions, smaller teacher load, effective 
tenure regulations, sabbatical leave, and academic free- 
dom. It also advocates improved professional stand- 
ards, modern curriculums and methods as well as fed- 
eral aid for education, and abolition of war (20). The 
American Teacher was founded in 1912 by a group of 
teachers in New York City and became the official 
organ of the Federation in 1918. 

The advisability of teachers becoming affiliated with 
labor has been widely discussed both within and out- 
side the profession (28) The metropolitan press has 
been particularly vigorous in its opposition to union 
affiliation of teachers (15). The arguments usually 
offered in favor of their affiliation include the points 
of view that alliance with organized labor strengthens 
the position of the teaching profession and, therefore, 
furthers the cause of education, and that teachers as 
American citizens have a right to join such organiza- 
tions as they wish (8). Those who are opposed to 
teachers joining the American Federation of Teachers 
argue that education is a public service and that since 
teachers are public employees they should not ally 
themselves officially with any particular social or eco- 
nomic group (17); that they can accomplish their ob- 
jectives equally well by developing their own profes- 
sional organizations (29); and that by so doing they 
will contribute more effectively to the development of 
teaching as a real profession (3, 34). 

The problem of teacher strikes has been one with 
Which the Federation has constantly struggled. Offi- 
cials of the American Federation of Labor have al- 
lowed teachers’ unions exemption from the use of 
this normal technique of organized labor (13) and at 
the 1947 convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers the official, thirty-year, no-strike policy of 
the Federation was reaffirmed (1). 

CIO teacher organizations. The United Public 
Workers of America has jurisdiction in the field of 
teacher organizations for the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The UPW was formed in April 1946 
by a merger of the United Federal Workers of Amer- 
ica and the State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America. It maintains a national Teacher Division 
Which services and coordinates the work of teacher 
locals. The UPW claims a membership of 100,000, 
of which 20,000 are said to be teachers. CIO local 
teacher unions emphasize the necessity of collabora- 
tion of all teacher organizations and attempt to achieve 
unified working relations. 

While the CIO recognizes that most teachers have 
the right to strike, they encourage them to use every 
effort to improve school and working conditions with- 
Out resort to this method. They recognize also that 
teachers in federal employment, and in certain states, 
are forbidden by law to strike. 

‘The World Federation of Education Associations. 
This association was organized in San Francisco in 
1923, at a conference called by leaders of the National 
Education Association. Six hundred representatives 
from 50 countries attended this conference (33). Prior 
to World War II the Federation held a biennial world- 
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wide convention with regional conferences in the in- 
tervening years. The primary purpose of these con- 
ventions and conferences was to bring together teachers 
from different countries in order that they might be- 
come acquainted with one another and exchange in- 
formation about their countries and educational 
systems. During World War II the Federation was 
not able to hold its usual conventions and conferences, 
and since that time it has had difficulty in carrying on 
its program because of lack of funds. 

In August of 1946 the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America arranged a con- 
ference at Endicott, New York, to which the national 
educational organizations of the various nations of the 
world were invited to send delegates. Numerous plans 
for the development of a world educational organiza- 
tion were given careful consideration, and out of this 
conference grew the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession (4). 

The World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
(WOTP). This organization, as indicated above, was 
conceived at Endicott, New York, in August 1946 dur- 
ing a conference of educators representing teacher 
associations in 28 different countries. Called by the 
National Education Association of the United States 
of America, this conference brought together 56 dele- 
gates from 38 national educational associations and 
Observer-advisers from 9 professional and intergovern- 
mental organizations concerned with education, includ- 
ing the United States Department of State and the 
United States Office of Education (35). 

The chief purposes of the conference were to mobi- 
lize the teachers of the world for a continuing battle 
against the dangers to freedom and peace and to estab- 
lish an effective world educational organization to 
solidify the gains made in the teaching profession dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century and to improve exist- 
ing standards. 

A tentative constitution for a World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession was drawn up, unanimously 
approved by the conference and signed by each of the 
delegates as a token of his faith in its basic principles. 
This constitution was presented to the various organi- 
zations represented at the conference and was adopted 
by the delegates to the first meeting of the WOTP 
Delegate Assembly at Glasgow, Scotland, in August 
1947 (5). 

The Endicott Conference also prepared a “Docu- 
ment on Transitional Arrangements” which provided 
for a Preparatory Commission of 5 members empow- 
ered to take the necessary preliminary steps in setting 
up the new organization. The following were elected 
to serve on this Commission: Luis Alvarez, represent- 
ing the Mexican Teachers Association; Thyra Andren, 
representing the Norway Elementary Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Ralph Morley, President of the National 
Union of Teachers, England; F. L. Schlagle, Past 
President of the National Education Association of the 
U.S.A.; and H. L. Smith, Acting Secretary Gen- 
eral and Member of Board of Directors of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. William G. 
Carr, Secretary of the Endicott Conference, Was chosen 
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Secretary of the Preparatory Commission and F. L. 
Schlagle, Chairman. 

The purposes of the WOTP as stated in its constitu- 
tion are: (a) to make the highest standards of full and 
free education available to all without discrimination; 
(b) to improve the professional status of the teachers 
of the world and to promote their intellectual, material, 
social, and civic interests and rights; (c) to promote 
world-wide peace through the building of good will 
founded upon cooperation between nations in educa- 
tional enterprises, based upon pertinent and accurate 
information; (d) to advise the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations and of other international bodies 
on educational and professional matters. 

T. D. MARTIN 
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TEACHING COMPETENCIES. This title is em- 
ployed to designate research centered about the prob- 
lem of identifying and defining the prerequisites (abili- 
ties, traits, and qualities) to teacher efficiency. 

Definition of teacher efficiency. Many activities 
are involved in teaching. In The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study Charters and Waples (9) de- 
veloped a “‘check-list” of 1010 items. The fact that 
only 122 items were classified under “classroom in- 
struction” emphasizes that the total job of teaching in- 
cludes numerous activities not directly related to 
“teaching subject matter” and “teaching pupils to 
study.” 

While no recent comparable studies have been 
made, one gets the impression, from the reading of 
the current literature, that the term “teaching” has be- 
come increasingly inclusive. Currently it is custom- 
ary to think of the teacher: (a) as a director of learn- 
ing, (b) as a friend and counselor of pupils, (c) as a 
member of a group of professional workers, and (d) 
as a citizen participating in various community activ- 
ities—local, state, national, and international. Just 
how much emphasis one should place upon the teacher 
as a worker with pupils, as a co-worker with other 
members of the profession, and as a citizen is not 
known except in very general terms. 

There is no adequate explicit definition of teacher 
efficiency, but three approaches are apparent in meas- 
urement procedures: (a) definitions based upon esti- 
mates of traits (qualities) assumed to function in the 
teaching act such as drive, considerateness, emotional 
stability, objectivity, intelligence, and the like; (b) 
definitions based on appraisals of activities included 
in teaching such as discovering and defining pupil 
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needs, setting goals, stimulating interest (pupil activ- 
ity), choosing learning experiences, guiding learning 
activities, appraising results, and the like; (c) defini- 
tions derived from measures of pupil growth. 

The third approach is the soundest, the first two 
being in terms of means to an end (pupil growth). 
Teacher-rating scales reflect the first two approaches 
and frequently include items implying the third and 
even items relating to the teaching-learning situation. 
The lack of agreement in regard to the definition of 
teacher efficiency limits the validity of research find- 
ings in this area. 

Measurement of teacher efficiency. Elliott (15), 
Boyce (5), and Ruediger and Strayer (28) were among 
the first to make use of the rating scale as a means of 
evaluating teacher efficiency. Many different types of 
rating scales have been developed: point scales (e.g. 25, 
27, 31), graphic scales (e.g. 16), diagnostic scales 
(e.9. 35), quality scales (6, 10), man-to-man com- 
parison scales (e.g. 30), and conduct scales (10, 11). 

The rating scales developed vary relative to the items 
included. A study of 57 teacher-rating scales (20), 
published in 1931, revealed a total of 199 different 
items (traits) with the frequencies ranging from 43 to 1. 
Some of the variability is due to the use of different 
phraseology for designating essentially the same trait, 
but examination of the partial list of items given in 
the report makes clear that there was considerable 
disagreement in regard to the items that should be in- 
cluded in a teacher-rating scale. It is also apparent 
that many of the items refer to aspects of the teaching- 
learning situation rather than to teacher traits. How- 
ever, the higher-frequency items probably are indica- 
tive of teacher traits generally considered to be signifi- 
cant: discipline (43)*, cooperation (36), adequate 
scholarship (29), voice (27), care of individual differ- 
ences (27), health (26), loyalty (25), command of 
English (25, daily preparation (25), care of physical 
condition—heat, ventilation, and light (25). 

Other critical studies of teacher-rating scales deserve 
mention. Some years ago Rugg (29) raised the ques- 
tion of the practicability of rating, and Knight (19) 
called attention to the “halo” effect commonly present 
in rating. More recently Barr (3) and his students 
(21) made extensive studies of the validity, reliability, 
and objectivity of teacher-rating scales with the 
thought of determining their practicability. Torgerson 
(34), using gain in pupil achievement as measured by 
the Otis Classification test as a major criterion and 
Supervisory ratings as a minor criterion (the former 
for 1154 pupils and 37 teachers and the latter for 175 
teachers), secured coefficients of validity of .376 to 
‘681, depending upon the criterion used, and reliabil- 
ities of .839 and .863. Barr (see2l)ina study of the 
validity and reliability of a number of rating scales 
Secured results as follows: (a) validity for the Strayer- 
Engelhardt Scale, .66; for the Michigan Scale, .65; for 
the Schutte Scale, .57; for the Torgerson Teacher-Rat- 
ing Scale, .55; for the Pennsylvania Score Card, .53; 
for the Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale, .50; and for the 
Giles Scale, .48; (b) reliabilities of .91, .93, .92, .92, 

* The numbers in parentheses are frequencies. 


-92, .92, and .89 respectively for these same scales. 
Although the coefficients of validity are not high, they 
are uniformly higher than those of merit ratings made 
without the aid of rating scales. 

Another approach to the evaluation of teaching effi- 
ciency is the use of tests to measure qualities of 
teachers considered to be related to teaching efficiency: 
intelligence, knowledge of subject matter (14), cul- 
tural background (14), teaching aptitude (33), profes- 
sional information, social and professional attitudes, 
interest in teaching (37), social adjustment, and the 
like. 

As in the case of rating scales, considerable effort 
has been expended in the study of the validity and re- 
liability of these instruments. Coxe and Orleans (12) 
secured an average coefficient of correlation of .545 
with scholastic achievement at the end of the first year 
of training in ten teacher-training institutions in New 
York State. Jensen (18) reported reliabilities of .85 
to .91 for his battery of tests and coefficients of valid- 
ity from .80 to .90. Moss, Hunt, and Wallace (26) re- 
ported a reliability of .91 for their test and coefficients 
of validity of .30 to .54 depending upon the criteria 
employed in the validation. Lewerenz and Steinmetz 
(22) reported a reliability of .89; the validity seems 
to check with subjective expectations. 

Barr (see 21) in a study of the validity of a number 
of tests of teaching ability, employing a composite 
criterion, secured coefficients of validity as follows: 
for the Knight Aptitude Test, .43; the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination, .36; the Torgerson Pro- 
fessional Information Test, .35; the George Washing- 
ton Social Intelligence Test, .35; and the Morris Trait 
Index L, .22. More recent unpublished materials give 
the validities and reliabilities of yet other tests in this 
area. 

The use of pupil growth as the basis of measuring 
teacher efficiency is contingent upon the availability 
of valid instruments for measuring the factors of this 
growth, especially the major ones reflected in our con- 
cept of the purpose of education. A battery of 
achievement tests is obviously inadequate. Further- 
more, teaching is only one among many factors operat- 
ing to produce changes in pupil growth and achieve- 
ment; the influence of factors other than teaching 
efficiency must be held constant in the study of growth 
and achievement scores. 

Some investigators (e.g. 13) have calculated the ac- 
complishment quotient (AQ) as a means of controlling 
the factor of intelligence in pupil achievement. Insofar 
as fallible instruments are employed in collecting data 
and insofar as the mental-age factor in the AQ fails 
to take into consideration other factors of importance 
limiting pupil achievement, the results may be un- 
satisfactory. Intelligence, while exceedingly important, 
is only one among many factors conditioning pupil 
growth and achievement. 

The ultimate measure of teacher effectiveness, par- 
ticularly in his teacher-pupil relations, will be found in 
the changes produced in the pupils under his direction. 
Hence it seems sound to attempt the evaluation of 
teaching efficiency on the basis of pupil growth, but a 
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practical procedure has not yet been developed. The 
development of more adequate means of measuring 
the total changes in pupils (see EVALUATION) will 
doubtless contribute to the success of this approach to 
the measurement of teaching efficiency. 

Teacher abilities, traits, and qualities. The lack of 
satisfactory means of measuring teaching success lim- 
its attempts to identify and define abilities, traits, and 
qualities that contribute to success in teaching. How- 
ever, several types of studies have been reported: (a) 
studies of why teachers fail; (b) compilations of the 
opinions of pupils; (c) summaries of expert opinion; 
(d) studies of good and poor teachers; (e) correla- 
tion studies of factors related to teaching success. 

Underlying such studies there are two assumptions: 
(a) A given teacher ability, trait, or quality, especially 
a significant one, affects teaching success in the same 
direction within broad categories of teaching situations 
(e.g. elementary school, rural school; and secondary 
mathematics) and to a considerable extent this effect 
tends to be uniform within a particular category. (b) 
After the significant abilities, traits, and qualities per- 
tinent to a teaching-situation category have been iden- 
tified and defined, it will be possible to determine the 
“trait pattern” of “good teachers” relative to this cate- 
gory. These assumptions have not been verified. In 
fact there is some evidence suggesting that teaching 
situations within such a restricted category as eighth- 
grade social studies vary in significant respects and 
that characteristics of a particular situation (e.g. level 
and distribution of intelligence, pupil attitude toward 
the school, and equipment) are potent in determining 
the success of the teacher. (See METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING.) However, it seems appropriate to mention a 
few selected studies briefly. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. Beginning with the early 
studies by Littler (23) and Buellesfield (7), a number of 
investigators have sought to determine why teachers 
fail (see 8: 100). On the basis of the results of a num- 
ber of these investigations, the following list of causes 
of failure among teachers was developed (3): 

1. Lack of control over the technique of teaching 
2. Lack of ability to maintain order and discipline 
3. Lack of mastery of subject matter 

4. Lack of intelligence 

5. Lack of effort 

6. Lack of initiative 

7. Lack of adaptability 

8. Lack of common sense 

9. Lack of physical ability 

10. Lack of standards of teaching efficiency 

11. Lack of ability to carry on 

12. Lack of singleness of purpose 

13. Lack of sympathetic understanding of pupils 

14. Lack of social background 

15. Lack of knowledge of what pupils can do 

16. Lack of personality 

17. Lack of moral standards. 

PUPIL OPINION. There have been numerous studies 
of the opinions of pupils relative to the traits desirable 
for success in teaching (see 8: 99). One of the most 
elaborate was made by Hart (17) in which he secured 
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the reactions of some 10,000 seniors in 66 high schools 
in widely distributed sections of the country to the 
qualities of merit in the teachers with whom they bad 
worked. 

Variations in trait names and in the number of trait 
names included in rankings as well as differences in 
the student populations limit the meaningfulness of 
any summary. The picture presented by the following 
statement by Butsch (8) in 1931 would probably be 
changed very little if more recent studies were added. 
On the basis of the frequency of mention in twelve 
studies Butsch stated: “Fairness was included in the 
group of the most importance by seven of the studies; 
kindness and instructional skill each in six studies; in 
five studies, good-natured or pleasant, good dis- 
ciplinarian, knowledge of subject matter; in four 
studies, sense of humor, patient; in three studies, per- 
sonal appearance, inspiring, sociability, interest in 
work, personality; and in two studies, strong character, 
sympathetic, ability to make class interesting; and the 
following were among the most important items in one 
study each: politeness, neatness, serious and dignified, 
interest in pupils, broad educational interest, efficiency 
in use of class time, intelligent, broad-minded” (p. 99). 

In a recent study Witty (36) secured letters from 
some 14,000 pupils in the first contest and 33,000 in 
the second contest to choose the teachers who had 
helped pupils most. His findings are given below: 

Most frequently mentioned positive traits: 

1. Cooperative, democratic attitude 

2. Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
3. Patience 

4. Wide interests 

5. Personal appearance and pleasing manner 
6. Fairness and impartiality 

7. Sense of humor 

8. Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9. Interest in pupils’ problems 

10. Flexibility 

11. Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in teaching 

Most frequently mentioned negative traits: 

1. Bad tempered and intolerant 

2. Unfair and inclined to have favorites 

3. Disinclined to help pupils 

4. Unreasonable in demands 

5. Tendency to be gloomy and unfriendly 
6. Sarcastic, and inclined to use ridicule 

7. Unattractive appearance 

8. Impatient and inflexible 

9. Tendency to talk excessively 

10. Inclined to talk down to pupils 

11. Overbearing and conceited 

12. Lacking sense of humor 

ExPERT OPINION. There have been a number of 
studies (see 8: 99) summarizing the opinions of prac- 
tical schoolmen and other persons considered com- 
petent in regard to the traits having a significant rela- 
tion to teaching success. Two studies may be noted: 
Charters and Waples (9), following a carefully defined 
procedure, derived a list of 25 traits considered impor- 
tant in training and judging teachers. These traits, 
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with carefully formulated definitions, were ranked by 
a jury of experts with respect to five general types of 
school situations. Barr and Emans (4) made an 
analysis of 209 rating scales to discover the qualities 
most frequently expected in teachers. The Variations 
in the Charters-Waples’ ranks for the divisions of the 
school system suggest that the importance of a trait 
varies with the educational level of the pupils. When 
the Barr-Emans’ ranks are compared with the average 
ranks given by Charters and Waples, substantial agree- 
ment is noted in several instances, but there are some 
striking differences. These indicate that in some re- 
spects the makers of rating scales have not been ade- 
quately guided by expert opinion. 

GooD AND POOR TEACHERS. Some years ago Barr 
(1) studied the characteristic differences between good 
and poor teachers. The most frequent practices of 
good teachers of social studies were as follows: * 

1. A good teacher of the social studies motivates 
her work (47) 

2. She has good discipline (47) 

3. She stands throughout the greater part of the 
class period (47) 

4. She attends carefully to pupil responses (46) 

5. She makes frequent use of illustrative materials 
(36) 

6. She employs some system of appraisal other 
than teacher appraisal (33) 

7. She shows superior knowledge of subject matter 
(35) 

8. She smiles appreciatively (32) 

9. She is patient (32) 

10. She follows a topical organization and assign- 
ment of subject matter (32) 

11. She requires notebooks and outside reading (31) 


. * The various frequencies attached to each are indicated 
In parentheses. 
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12. She laughs with the class from time to time (31) 

13. She conducts class discussions in a conversa- 
tional manner (25) 

14. She has a well-established procedure for exami- 
nations (28) 

15. She is enthusiastic (28) 

16. She makes frequent use of pupils’ experiences 
(24) 

17. She possesses a wealth of commentary expres- 
sions (22) 

18. She is pleasant (22) 

19. She asks many thought questions and employs 
a good technique in the process (21) 

20. She makes some provision for individual dif- 
ferences (19) 

21. She socializes class discussions (16) 

22. She provides definite directions for study (11) 

23. She possesses a good sense of humor (10) 

Other studies (24, 32) reveal similar general pictures 
of the good teacher. 

CORRELATION STUDIES. A large number of investi- 
gators have sought to identify qualities essential to 
teaching success by calculating the correlation between 
measures of qualities and measures of teaching success. 
Variations in the character of the populations studied, 
the nature of the measures of teaching success, and 
other conditions make the interpretation of summaries 
uncertain. In several instances the traits investigated 
are defined only in terms of the measuring instrument 
used. It appears, however, that age, years of experi- 
ence, and skill in handwriting approach zero in their 
correlation with teaching success. On the other hand, 
several relatively high correlations have been reported 
for measures of personality traits. See also TEACHER 
EDUCATION—IV. PRESERVICE SELECTION. 

The following tabular summary is based on a recent 
comprehensive compilation by Barr and others (2): 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
ASPECTS OF TEACHERS OR TEACHING AND CERTAIN CRITERIA OF TEACHING SUCCESS 


(1) (2) (3) 
STUDENT IN- 
ASPECTS OF TEACHERS TEACHING SERVICE 
OR TEACHING STUDIED RATING RATINGS 
PON 2 BPOONE 


(4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
COLLEGE PUPIL CONSENSUS MISC. TOTALS 
GRADES GROWTH OF 
JUDGES 


PONS PON“ P N72 PN 2 PN Z 


Cm ——_—_—_—_—————_—_—__ cro =. LL DLS CEL Ef MLE ES ALE NEL ARTE TRON ENE EEE SS a 


I. Personal Qualities 


1. Teaching Aptitudes**+ "90s 2 ET 
6 studies 
2. Resourcefulness O00 1 


(Originality, creativeness, 
initiative, versatility, im- 
agination, adventurousness, 
progressiveness) 

8 studies 


* P indicates positive findings; N, negative; and Z, zero relationship. টা 
** The numbers immediately following indicate the frequency with which each sort of finding occurred in the research 


analyzed. 
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(2) (3) (4) 


(5) 


7 


8 


10. 


Emotional Stability 
(Poise, self-control, stead- 
fastness, sobriety, 
reserve dignity, nonneuro- 
ticism, emotional maturity, 
adjustment, constancy, 
loyalty, easygoingness, 
realism in facing life, not 
excitable, stable 
integrated character) 

31 studies 


. Considerateness 


(Appreciativeness, kindli- 

ness, friendliness, cour- 

teousness, sympathy, tact, 

good-naturedness, helpful- 

ness, patience, politeness, 

thoughtfulness, tolerance) 
27 studies 


Buoyancy 
(Optimism, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, gregarious- 
ness, fluency, talkativeness, 
sense of humor, pleasant- 
ness, carefreeness, viva- 
ciousness, alertness, anima- 
tion, idealism, articulative- 
ness, expressiveness, witti- 
ness) 

24 studies 


Objectivity 
(Fairness,  open-minded- 
ness, unpartiality, freedom 
from prejudice, sense of 
evidence) 

20 studies 


Drive 
(Physical vigor, energy, 
perseverance, ambition, 
industry, endurance, moti- 
vation, purposefulness, 
Speediness, zealousness, 
quickness) 

11 studies 


Dominance 
(Self-confidence, forceful- 
ness, decisiveness, cou- 
Tageousness, independ- 
ence, insensitiveness to 
Social approval, self- 
Sufficiency, determination, 
thick-skinnedness, self- 
reliance, self-assertiveness) 
21 studies 


Attractiveness 
(Dress, physique, freedom 
from physical defects, 
Personal magnetism, 
neatness, cleanliness, pos- 
ture, personal charm, 
appearance) 

24 studies 


804 1204 100 


6301 500 000 


2 A001 


0 


0 


33 013 


2400 140. 0 HIB 0 3 


LTA OT E00 "42503 


16 00 ZNO! 26 0.2 


20 00 FO OA 210100) 


(1) 


Refinement 
(Good taste, modesty, 
morality, conventionality, 
culture, polish, well- 
readness) 

8 studies 


+. Cooperativeness 


(Friendliness, easygoing- 
ness, geniality, generous- 
ness, adaptability, flexibil- 
ity, responsiveness, trust- 
fulness, warmheartedness, 
unselfishness, charitable- 

ness) 

10 studies 


. Reliability 


(Accuracy, dependability, 
honesty, punctuality, 
responsibility, consci- 
entiousness, painstaking- 
ness, trustworthiness, 
consistency, sincerity) 

11 studies 


14. Personality, General 


19 studies 


Il. Competencies (abilities to do) 


A. As a Director of Learning 


ই 


1. Skill in identifying 
pupil needs 
2. Skill in setting and de- 
fining goals 
2 studies 
3. Skill in creating favor- 
able mind sets (motiva- 
tion) 
9 studies 


4. Skill in choosing learn- 
ing experiences 
2 studies 


5. Skill in following the 
learning process 
a. In providing for in- 
dividual differences 
7 studies 
b. In making activities 
meaningful 
2 studies 
Cc. In locating and 
overcoming diffi- 
culties 
d. In organizing ex- 
periences into 
meaningful wholes 


7 studies 

€. In supervising study 
4 studies 

f. In directing discus- 
sion 
4 studies 

6. Skill in using learning 
aids 
3 studies 


Skill in teacher-pupil 
relations 
28 studies 
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10 


13 


34 


12 


38 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


8. Skill in appraising pupil 
growth and achieve- 


ment AOE 00-0 0-:0"0.--0 0 
1 study 
9. Skill in management 
6 studies 00 100 000 00 
10. Skill in instruction 
(general) OO F000 E00 14-0 
20 studies 
B. As counselor and friend of 
pupils 000 000 000 00 


1 study 


C. As member of a profession 0 0 0 0-0 0 0০0০0 00 


D. As member of a commu- 


nity 000 000 000 00 
1 study 
II. Effects of Teacher Leadership 
(Results) 000 400 00/0 50 
8 studies 


IV. Behavior Controls 


A. Knowledges 
1. Knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter taught or 
activity directed £10,50 S40. 0 200 6 0 
29 studies 


2. Knowledge of child 
behavior and develop- 
ment 000 9.0.0 0: 0:0 00 
2 studies 
3. Knowledge of profes- 
sional practices and 
techniques BL 050 20.0.:3 2:00 8 0 
27 studies 


4. General cultural back- 
ground 0:0: 2 SA 04-70-00. 2:0 
17 studies 
5. Scholarship grade- 


point average s OE gt Tdi Tl) 5.0.10 6 0 
27 studies 


B. Generalized skills 
1. Skill in problem solv- 


ing 0 00 000 000 00 
1 study 

2. Work habits 1 05,0 220 UL 010 1.0 
6 studies 


3. Skill in human relation- 
ships (see teacher- 


pupil relations) 6%/0 0 0090 0090 00 
4. Skill in the use of lan- 

guage 

a. Speech 400 2.000 00720 4,0 
14 studies 

b. Reading 2:00 2.0/2 000 20 
6 studies 

c. English usage £010 LEON O 50 70.405 HOAO 
2 studies 


C. Interests, attitudes, and 
ideals 


1. Interest in pupils JUNO 1405008040: 40.0750 044550. 6 
4 studies 
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(1) 2) (3) 


2. Interest in subject or 


activity 000 0090 
1 study 
3. Interest in teaching 
and schoolwork 0-0-4 3. 0.2 
16 studies 
4. Interest in community 0 0 0 (IE) Gr 
4 studies 
5. Social attitudes 2G BEERS 
4 studies 
6. Professional attitudes 000 80:9 
6 studies 
7. Efforts toward self- 
improvement 001 00/0 
3 studies 
8. Interests (general) 200 $4; 0১-0 
4 studies 
9. Interest in extracurricu- 
lar activities 200 ? 20): WL) 
7 studies 
D. Health 00,1 Nes | 
11 studies 
E. Morale 04.0.,.0 1 00.30 


V. Status Facts 


1. Age UE BA) 3.01 nt 
7 studies 

2. Height fx. 0 0247 OOH 
1 study 

3. Weight OTOL OULU 

4. Training 0100 eRe 04 
4 studies 

5. Experience 0 #0FY $03 
10 studies 

6. Sex 0-01 2 VO OGZ 
5 studies 

7. Salary 000 2 10:0 
4 studies 

8. Recommendation 000 001 
3 studies 

9. Photographs 0110p 100 
1 study 

10. Socioeconomic status 0107550 tv Oat 
2 studies 

11. Tenure (in present 

position) 000 110.0 

2 studies 

12. Applications 000 [FN 
2 studies 


000 os Da - 0G R FANTONOC VIS BRE 
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The validity of the findings of studies such as those 
here summarized depends upon many things, such as 
the data-gathering devices employed in collecting data, 
the samples studied, the statistical treatment of the 
data, and the criterion of teaching efficiency employed 
in the investigation. As one would expect, there is 
Considerable unevenness among the studies summarized 
above in these respects. Attention should also be 
called to the fact that most of the studies have con- 


cerned themselves with the more general characteris- 
tics of teaching efficiency. 

Concluding statement. Although the research in 
this area has doubtless added materially to our under- 
standing of desirable teacher abilities, traits, and quali- 
ties, it is apparent that the identification and definition 
of teaching competencies is as yet by no means satis- 
factory. As noted in the beginning, we do not yet 
have an adequate definition of teaching efficiency 
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and consequently no satisfactory means of measuring 
this variable. Furthermore, it is possible, if not prob- 
able, that many of the assumptions underlying the 
efforts to identify abilities, traits, and qualities contrib- 
uting to teaching success are not sound. The thesis 
that the effect of a given factor is relative to the situa- 
tion in which it functions is noted in several articles 
(e.g. LEARNING; MOTIVATION). If this principle is ap- 
plicable to teaching-competencies research, efforts in 
this area should be directed toward identifying those 
teacher abilities, traits, and qualities which make for 
a high level of effectiveness for different purposes, 
persons, and situations. After such identifications have 
been made it may be possible to find patterns of abili- 
ties, traits, and qualities which have high correlations 
with teaching success in a number of teaching situa- 
tions. 
A. S. BARR 
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TEACHING LOAD. The teaching load is gener- 
ally understood to include all activities which take the 
time of the teacher and which are related either di- 
rectly or indirectly to his professional duties, respon- 
sibilities, and interests. Because it is not practical to 
Obtain time records for the various activities, except in 
intensive studies, simple measures are commonly em- 
ployed in surveys of teaching load, such as: (a) aver- 
age class size, (b) pupil-teacher ratio, (c) number of 
classes per day (in high schools), and (d) total credit 
hours in courses taught (in colleges). These measures 
are unsatisfactory and present an incomplete picture 
because they do not take into account numerous fac- 
tors which influence the time and energy that a teacher 
devotes to his work. 

Teaching-load formulas. Several students of the 
problem have developed a formula as a means of tak- 
ing into account certain factors which affect signifi 
cantly the total time a teacher devotes to his work. 
The most widely used formula applicable at the sec- 
ondary level is that developed by Douglass (14). It 
yields a measure of the total teaching load (TL) in 
terms of an arbitrary unit defined as the load involved 
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TEACHING LOAD 


in teaching a class of 20 pupils for a 45-minute period 
in a subject which requires an average amount of 


time. 


2 Dup _, (NP — 20 CP) 
TL = SC [ee- 0 + 100 X 
[2 +557] _, PC [PL+55 
UE RR ETD 


TL = units of teaching load per week. 

SC = subject-matter coefficient. For the various 
subjects they are as follows: 

1.1 for classes in English, social studies (in- 
cluding commercial law and geography), 
and science; 

1.0 for classes in foreign languages, commer- 
cial subjects, and mathematics; 

0.9 for all shop subjects, household arts, and 
art; 

0.8 for classes requiring a minimum of prepa- 
ration, e.g. music and physical education. 

CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 

Dup = number of class periods spent per week in 

classroom teaching classes for which the 
preparation is very similar to that for some 
other section, not including the original sec- 
tion. 

NP = number of pupils in classes per week. 

PC = number of class periods spent per week in 
supervision of the study hall, student activ- 
ities, teachers’ meetings, committee work, 
assisting in administrative or supervisory 
Work, or other cooperations. 

PL = gross length in minutes of class periods. 


This formula assumes that: (a) a duplicate section re- 
quires but eight tenths as much time as a different 
section; (b) each additional pupil taught adds one per 
cent to the load; (c) each additional minute in the class 
period adds one per cent to the class load; (d) two 
periods spent in study hall, conferences, preparing re- 
Ports, Student activities, and other cooperation is the 
equivalent of teaching one class of average size and 
Preparation. These assumptions were based upon the 
Opinions of hundreds of graduate students in Douglass’ 
classes at the University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
Versity of Minnesota. 

Subject coefficients are based upon studies of time 
actually spent in preparation for various subjects in- 
cluding those of Woody and Bergman (57), Reichard 
(45), F, H. Koos (30), and S. M. Brownell (5). The 
validity of the coefficients is verified in large part by 
Tritt and Keyes (54). In the latter study, the Douglass 
coefficient for social studies was indicated as being too 
high and that for music as being too low. A study of 
the time requirements for teaching in different fields 
by teachers in the Columbus, Ohio, schools tends to 
Support the Douglass coefficients. 

A somewhat similar formula for use in cither the 
Rnentary Or secondary school was developed by 
Bs and others (19). This formula, which includes 
lie Assigned hours, (b) preparation hours, (c) excep- 

nal load, and (d) extra grades, yields a measure of 
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teaching load in terms of clock hours. One assump- 
tion regarding the computation of preparation hours 
is somewhat doubtful for it assumes equal preparation 
for all subjects. 

For use on the junior-college level Lyon (33) devel- 
oped a formula involving ten factors. At the college 
level, L. V. Koos (31) developed a method for adjust- 
ing the teaching load which considers: (a) mode of 
presentation, (b) experience of the teacher in the sub- 
ject, (c) nature of the subject, and (d) level of in- 
struction. On the basis of a comprehensive study of 
teaching load at the University of Washington he 
prepared tables of weighted values to adjust for differ- 
ences in these four factors. Kelly (28) based his for- 
mula on the belief that differences in the time required 
for the preparation and the administration of class- 
Work in the various subjects constituted the chief factor 
in determining inequalities in teaching load. His in- 
dexes of preparation for different college courses are 
based on the ratings of a limited number of university 
deans. 

A plan was developed at the California Institute of 
Technology for the adjudication of work loads on the 
basis of a schedule of weights for different duties of 
faculty members, such as service as a committee mem- 
ber or chairman, coach of a debating team, classroom 
instruction, research, and the like (see 2). A 45-hour 
week is considered as a normal working load under 
this plan. Jacobs (27) presented to the deans of Cali- 
fornia state colleges a revised weighting scale for esti- 
mating and establishing the faculty service load. This 
was equated on the basis of a 40-hour week and in- 
cluded the following types of service: (a) teaching 
(lecture, recitation, activity, and laboratory), (b) 
supervision of cadet teachers, and (c) supplementary 
allowances. 

The index of teaching load developed by Reeves and 
Russell (43) at the college level provides the ratio of 
the instructor’s load to that of the average of the insti- 
tution at large. It considers teaching hours, prepa- 
ration hours, and student hours, and the index of 
teaching load is comparable throughout the institution. 

McMullen (35) developed standard class-hour and 
student-hour loads for subjects taught in teachers col- 
leges on the basis of actual time records of 1956 
teachers in teacher-training institutions. Some adjust- 
ment in the classroom load according to a definite cor- 
rection scale is recommended for variations in the stu- 
dent-hour load. ‘The norms can be applied without 
extensive calculation but are limited to teacher-training 
institutions. 

The formulas noted above differ in certain respects. 
The Douglass formula is designed for use at the sec- 
ondary level; the one by Lyon is to be used in junior 
colleges; the one by McMullen is designed for teachers 
colleges. Lyon included ten factors, Douglass six, and 
Koos four. A study by Myers (38) revealed similar 
variations in another group of formulas. The wide use 
of the Douglass formula indicates that it is recognized 
as one of superior merit. 

Teaching load in elementary schools. TorAL TiMs 
LoaD. Little of recent origin has been published on 
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total time load of the elementary teacher, but on the 
basis of data from the decade of the thirties the work- 
ing day of the typical elementary teacher was between 
8 and 9 hours (10, 12, 32). It appeared to be heavier 
in the upper grades and in special rooms which include 
all grades than in the lower grades (10). More than 
half of the total working day was spent in the class- 
room. The elementary teacher devoted a larger pro- 
portion of time to actual teaching than did either the 
junior-high- or senior-high-school teacher (12, 32). 
These conclusions should be considered only as tenta- 
tive, since the studies upon which they are based were 
limited in scope. 

PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO. With the exception of the 
depression year 1933-34, Blose and Alves (3) found 
that the average pupil-teacher ratio, until the outbreak 
of World War Il, remained rather constant: 25.2 for 
1929-30; 26.9 for 1933-34; 25.0 for 1937-38; 25.2 for 
1939-40; and 24.5 for 1941-42. Within these general 
averages, there were wide variations among the states. 
Low ratios were generally in Western North Central 
states, high ratios in Southern states. 

Statistics from New York State, based on total regis- 
tration, reveal a continuous decrease in pupil-teacher 
ratio from 27.7 in 1939-40 to 25.7 in 1945-46. In 
Georgia, however, based on average daily attendance, 
the pupil-teacher ratio increased from 26.3 in 1940-41 
to 28.5 in 1946-47, with a low of 22.7 in 1943-44. In 
a study of 123 schools in 68 cities of over 100,000 
population, Herrick (23) found that in 1943-44 the 
pupil-teacher ratio ranged from 16.55 to 34.0, with 
a median of 24.5. 

Caution should be observed in comparing figures in 
the studies reported, for definitions and methods em- 
ployed in determining pupil-teacher ratios were not 
given in each case. 

Teaching load in secondary schools. NoRMS AND 
VARIATIONS. As measured by the Douglass formula 
for secondary schools the average teaching load varies 
from school to school, but in the very large majority of 
schools the average is between 26 and 32 units (a unit 
is defined in terms of a class of 20 pupils, average 
preparation, and a 45-minute period). Great differ- 
ences exist between teachers in the same school. The 
range is often as many as 20 units, and the inter- 
quartile range is usually between 5 and 10 units. The 
interquartile range of the averages for schools was as 
much as 4.2 units in Iowa (50), 5.4 units in Minnesota 
(42), 7 units in Montana (15), and 7 units in Illinois 
(41). Macdougal reported that teaching loads in high 
Schools in British Columbia range from less than 20 
clock hours to more than 40 clock hours (34). 

‘The proportion of high schools in the North Central 
Association with a pupil-teacher ratio of more than 30 
pupils increased from 0.8 per cent of all the schools 
reporting in 1929-30 to 10.7 per cent in 1933-34 and 
then declined to 6.2 per cent in 1936-37 (24: 414; 49: 
188). In 1937-38 the figure was 3.8 per cent (20: 450). 
By 1944-45 it reached a low of .96 per cent, but in 
1945-46 it increased to 1.1 per cent (21: 379). The 
Proportion of teachers having more than 6 classes per 
day was 2 per cent in 1932-33 and only about half of 


this in 1931-32 (25: 182). In 1937-38 the proportion 
of teachers having more than 6 classes per day was 2.2 
per cent (48: 552). In 1932-33 almost 21 per cent of 
the teachers taught more than 160 pupils daily; in 
1929-30 the figure was only 10 per cent; by 1937-38 
it was almost 22 per cent (25: 182; 48: 552). The fact 
that in Illinois in 1946-47 a lighter load (41) was found 
than Douglass and others reported in 1932 suggests 
that the heavy loads of the depression years decreased 
in later years. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHING LoAD. Agree- 
ment is lacking concerning the effect of the number of 
pupils taught on total teaching load. A majority of 
teachers believe that medium-sized classes are less 
fatiguing than either large or small classes, but almost 
half of them in one study indicated that large classes 
Would add little to the total load if adequate clerical 
help were provided (11). Reichard (45) found that 
the total time demanded for each recitation increased 
slightly with the size of the class. F. H. Koos (30), 
on the other hand, with a limited number of cases, 
found little relationship between load and class size. 
As a factor in teaching load, class size is probably not 
as important as is ordinarily believed. 

NUMBER OF PREPARATIONS AND TEACHING LoAD. 
There is conflicting evidence regarding the burden 
Which an increased number of preparations adds to 
the teaching load. F. H. Koos (30) and Reichard (45) 
found little relationship between the time devoted to 
a class and the number of preparations, although in 
the study by Woody and Bergman (57) teachers with a 
heterogeneous schedule spent more time in prepara- 
tion but the differences were negligible for less than 
three preparations. However, Brown and Fritzemeier 
(4), on the basis of ratings of teachers-college profes- 
SOS, and Diehl (13), from principals’ ratings, concluded 
that the number of preparations was an important fac- 
tor in teaching load. The Douglass formula assumes 
that an extra preparation adds 25 per cent to the rest 
of the load involved in teaching a class. 

Twenty teachers-college instructors indicated that 
teaching in more than one field adds materially to the 
load of the secondary-school teacher, ranging from a 
12 per cent increase for two fields to 155 per cent in- 
crease for five fields (4). Twenty-two high-school 
principals’ ratings, although giving somewhat different 
increases, led to similar conclusions (13). In another 
study, Scheflin (51) found that the number of fields 
had no bearing on the teaching load. Since most of 
the evidence is largely subjective we cannot rely fully 
On the conclusions from these three studies, but there 
is considerable reason to believe that the teaching load 
is increased when a teacher is required to prepare 
Work in several fields if the quality of preparation is 
held constant. 

NATURE OF THE SUBJECT TAUGHT AND TEACHING 
LoAp. The nature of the subject is generally consid- 
ered an important factor in the teaching load, but com- 
plete agreement is lacking regarding the weight that 
should be given to the several subjects. Classes in 
English and social studies are usually believed to re- 
quire more time in preparation and paper reading than 
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do classes in other subjects, but some studies place 
science, commercial subjects, and the languages near 
the top of the list in teaching load (4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
30, 42, 45, 50, 53, 56). Manual arts, domestic arts, 
and physical education apparently take proportionately 
less time outside of class periods than other subjects. 
In some investigations laboratory, commercial subjects, 
and music are also placed near the bottom of the list. 
One investigation concludes that agriculture should 
have the greatest weight coefficient (47). Subject co- 
efficients or weights have been developed by Brown 
and Fritzemeier (4), Diehl (13), Douglass (14), Mac- 
dougal (34), Romine (47), and Tritt and Keyes (54). 

Saupe in Iowa (50), Taylor in Montana (15), and 
Quanbeck in Minnesota (42) found in the thirties that 
teaching load as measured by the Douglass formula 
varied slightly among the different subjects. If the SC 
weights had not been employed, the loads in English, 
science, and social studies would appear to be slightly 
less than average and loads in music, business, physical 
education, home economics, and industrial arts to be 
greater. Where SC weights are not used, loads of 
teachers of business subjects usually are found to be 
heavier than other subjects. Similar results have been 
found in unpublished studies of load in a number of 
city school systems. 

In a recent study of the load of teachers of home 
economics considerable variation was found in the 
average loads in different states: 24.7 Douglass formula 
units in Massachusetts and New Jersey, between 25 
and 26 in Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Illinois, and 
32.0 in South Carolina as compared to 33.7 in Ala- 
bama, 33.3 in Nevada, 32.8 in Arkansas, 32.5 in Ohio 
and Indiana, the mean of all state means being 29.08 
units. ‘The average state loads were greatest in the 
South and least in the East. In every state very great 
differences existed between individual teachers (1). 

EXPERIENCE AND TEACHING LoAD. There is some 
evidence concerning the influence of experience on the 
teaching load, but it is conflicting. Although F. H. 
Koos (30) found that the beginning teacher spends a 
little more time for every 40-minute class period than 
one with four or more years’ experience, he reported 
that the data on this point are not conclusive. Wey- 
bright (55) found little relationship between teaching 
load and years of experience in a study of one high 
school, and Scheflin (51) found similar results in a 
study of the teaching load in the high schools of a 
large city. On the other hand, Evans (16) reported 
that a survey of six states revealed assignments and 
load of new and inexperienced teachers as less desir- 
able than those typical of all teachers in the same 
states. 

The beginning teacher apparently carries a load as 
much as 10 per cent heavier than an experienced one 
(15, 42, 50). A survey of the opinions of‘ twenty-two 
high-school principals in New Jersey showed that they 
considered experience as having a direct influence on 
teaching load (13). In their opinion it decreased with 
experience as follows: one year, 9 per cent; three to 
five years, 19 per cent; six to nine years, 23 per cent; 
and ten years or more, 25 per cent. In a study of 
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teacher load in the secondary schools of Ontario, 
Clubine (7) found that the mean total load of all inex- 
perienced teachers was approximately 2 per cent 
greater than that of experienced teachers, although the 
evidence was conflicting and differences between the 
two groups were not statistically significant. Experi- 
enced teachers were reported as carrying heavier spe- 
cially assigned loads and lighter extracurricular loads. 

VARIATIONS WITH SIZE OF SCHOOL. Although the 
teaching load is probably heaviest in small schools, 
the evidence is not in complete agreement on this 
point. Surveys in Montana and in Minnesota in the 
thirties and in Connecticut in 1941-42, using the Doug- 
lass formula, indicated that the load of the teacher de- 
creases with an increase in the size of the school (9, 
15, 42). For example, in Minnesota the median teach- 
ing-load units varied with enrollments as follows: 30 
to 74 pupils, 32.1 units; 75 to 200 pupils, 30.5 units; 
more than 200 pupils, 28.9 units. F. H. Koos (30), 
using total time load as a basis for comparison, found 
that teachers in schools with less than 250 pupils 
worked about a half hour more per week than those 
in larger schools. Stocker’s investigation (53), which 
involved 2206 teachers in 115 schools, revealed that 
those in large schools have slightly less weekly pupil- 
period load than teachers in the smaller schools. Less 
than 50 per cent of the teachers in larger schools had 
an extracurricular load, and teachers in this group, on 
the average, were assigned a notably lower study-hall 
load. 

However, in a survey of 845 teachers in 67 schools 
in Iowa, Saupt and Douglass (50), using the Douglass 
formula, found negligible differences among schools 
grouped according to enrollment. The differences that 
existed showed that the load in schools with more than 
500 pupils was slightly greater than that in smaller 
ones. Clubine (7) indicated that the extracurricular 
load increased as the size of school increased and that 
the instructional load tended to decrease as the size of 
school increased. In Connecticut, in 1941-42, the 
actual classroom teaching load appeared to grow 
lighter as the size of the community increased (9). On 
the basis of the Douglass formula, teachers in the 
smaller schools had a 10 per cent heavier load than 
the teachers in the largest cities. In Illinois, however, 
Odell and Dolio (41) found little difference in the 
teaching load among 64 schools of varying sizes. Ap- 
parently the differences in total load between large 
and small schools are not great. ‘The heavy pupil load 
in the large schools undoubtedly reduces much of the 
difference that otherwise might exist between the total 
load in large and small ones. 

VARIATIONS WITH SEX. There is not a great differ- 
ence between teaching loads of men and women in 
secondary schools, but in studies where differences 
were found the load generally was somewhat heavier 
for men. On the basis of the Douglass formula the 
men carried the heavier load by about 3 per cent in 
one study and 1.5 per cent in another (15, 42), while 
in two other studies there was even less difference (9, 
50). Using the total time load as a measure, F. H. 
Koos (30) and Reichard (45) found that the load for 
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men was a little heavier than for women, but Lambert 
(32) concluded from a study of junior- and senior-high 
schools that it was practically the same for the two 
sexes. Stocker (53) reported that the teaching loads of 
men and women were approximately equal, except in 
science, where the load was heavier for men. Using 
the Douglass formula, Clubine (7) found that the mean 
total load of all women teachers was about 5 per cent 
greater than that of men, in spite of the fact that the 
latter carried substantially heavier extracurricular and 
specially assigned loads. There seems to be quite gen- 
eral agreement that the classroom load for women is 
heavier whereas the men spend as much as 50 per cent 
more time in cooperational activities (7, 15, 30, 32, 42, 
45). 

Teaching load in higher institutions. CLASS Loap. 
The class period and the credit hour are the most com- 
mon measures of teaching load in institutions of higher 
learning. However, Knowles and White (29) reported 
the statements of 228 college instructors to the effect 
that the time load is not measured reliably by the 
semester hour or by the student-hour-credit index of 
the course. They also indicated that the ratio of total 
time required to a semester-hour credit varied from 
2.9 to 5.5, and that time requirements do not corre- 
Spond closely with the number of sections involved. 
More time is required when a course is first taught. 
Michell (36) indicated that the 15-hour load, common 
in higher institutions, may often entail over 80 hours 
of actual load. 

In 1930 Bush (6) reported the class load in junior 
colleges as from 15 to 18 semester hours. About ten 
Years later Garrison (22) made a study of 716 instruc- 
tors in 65 public junior colleges in 21 states from which 
he concluded that the large majority of junior-college 
instructors have extraclass responsibilities requiring on 
the average 4.25 hours per week. Of the 60 per cent 
teaching in junior college only the average class-hour 
load was 14.7 hours per week in 4.5 different classes 
requiring 3.6 different preparations. 

Late in the twenties the typical college load was re- 
ported as about 13 hours per week. It was consider- 
ably lighter in larger universities than in medium-sized 
Or small institutions and tended to decrease as the rank 
of the faculty member increased (2, 18). According 
to one study, the median class load for medium-sized 
and small universities was about 15 class hours weekly 
for all ranks, but for large universities the load de- 
creased from 13 for an instructor to 9 for a full pro- 
fessor (2). Although the differences between subjects 
Were not great, a study by a committee for the North 
Central Association showed that science teachers 
usually have the heaviest credit-hour load (a very un- 
satisfactory measure of load) while those in English, 
history, and psychology carry the lightest loads (18). 

The teaching clock hour was used as the measure of 
class load in the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers (17). Without making adjustments for Shop, 
laboratory, and other special methods of presentation, 
the median load of college and university instructors 
in 1930-31 was: 15 teaching clock hours a week, with 
4 range from 1 to more than 35 (17: 182). More than 


20 per cent of the instructors included in the Survey 
taught more than 20 clock hours a week. For differ- 
ent types of institutions there was a range in the 
median weekly loads from 14.4 to 18.2 clock hours. 
Teachers. in state universities or land-grant colleges 
and in private nondenominational universities and col- 
leges carried the lightest class loads. Those in junior 
colleges and teachers colleges carried the heaviest 
(17: 182). 

Stevens (52) reported a number of facts concerning 
fifty-nine higher institutions in the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Some of 
these schools reported a standard teaching-load norm 
in terms of credit hours per week as follows: 3 schools, 
11 or 12 hours; 9 schools, 13 or 14 hours; 22 schools, 
15 or 16 hours; and 8 schools, 17 or 18 hours. Allow- 
ances were made for the first time a course was taught 
and for other types of duty, and the opinions of re- 
Sspondents favored the ideal load as about 14 hours per 
Week. In 1945 an average faculty load was reported 
as follows: student-hours, 286; teaching hours, 15.43; 
and preparation hours, 13.58 (26). 

CLASS SIZE. Reeves and others (44) at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1932 tried to ascertain the influence 
Of class size on teaching load. They found that the 
time and energy which teachers devoted to their classes 
increased slightly for different class sizes up to 30 and 
then showed a slight decrease. Reeves’ committee 
concluded that class size has little influence on teach- 
ing load (44: 193). Ina study at the University of 
Washington, L. V. Koos decided that it apparently is 
a factor in teaching load but stated that this part of 
the study was too limited to estimate the extent of that 
influence (31: 44). 

ToTAL CLocK HouRs. The typical teacher in higher 
institutions spends between 40 and 45 hours weekly 
performing the official duties of his position (2, 17, 18, 
31, 37). The time load varies not only for different 
types of institutions but also among teachers in the 
same institution. The data in the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, which is representative of 
other studies, show that for different types of institu- 
tions the range in median Weekly clock hours was from 
38.9 in municipal teachers colleges to 44.7 in state 
universities and land-grant colleges. The medians for 
most types of institution in this survey were from 40 to 
42 clock hours per week. The range in total time load 
of teachers within such institutions is as much as from 
15 to 70 clock hours (18, 31, 35). With certain ex- 
ceptions, a committee at Rhode Island State Teachers 
College (46) recommended in 1945 that 44 clock 
hours per week for two semesters be the standard num- 
ber of total hours for each faculty member. 

‘The weekly time of the teachers is divided approxi- 
mately two thirds for instructional duties and one 
third for noninstructional duties, including research 
(8; 17: 191; 18). For example, Conley (8) found the 
average total load of public-junior-college teachers to 
be 51.4 hours per week and that of private junior-col- 
lege teachers to be 53.9, but in both cases the time was 
divided about evenly among teaching, other instruc- 
tional duties, and other duties of an administrative, 
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supervisory, or activity nature. For most teachers the 
instructional time is apparently divided about equally 
between actual teaching and preparation, although 
teachers of psychology, history, and English apparently 
devote a much larger proportion of their total time to 
preparation than do those of other subjects (17: 191; 
(18). In teachers colleges, teachers of science and 
social studies spend more time preparing for instruc- 
tion than do teachers of other subjects (35: 42). 

Aside from his instructional duties, research is prob- 
ably the heaviest responsibility of the college and uni- 
versity faculty member. Teachers in state universities 
or land-grant colleges, private nondenominational uni- 
versities or colleges, and municipal universities and 
colleges spend on an average from 5 to 7 hours weekly 
On research, while in teachers colleges and junior col- 
leges the average is about 2 hours (17: 188). The 
teaching clock hours are reduced only slightly, about 
one hour weekly, for the faculty members engaged in 
research (17: 189). Teachers in graduate schools and 
larger institutions devote more time to research than 
those in undergraduate schools and smaller institu- 
tions, and larger percentages of teachers with heavy 
institutional responsibilities are engaged in research 
than of those with lighter responsibilities (17: 189-90). 
Foley’s study (18) indicated a range in state institu- 
tions from 7.2 hours weekly in English to 13.2 hours 
in zoology. In general the hours spent in research are 
high in the sciences and low in mathematics and Eng- 
lish. 

More recent data on these aspects of the teaching 
load in higher institutions are apparently unavailable, 
and although increased enrollments tend to make for 
larger classes and somewhat heavier loads few definite 
data are available. 

NATURE OF THE SUBJECT. The demands made upon 
the teacher are so different in nature that it is difficult 
to analyze the subject as a factor in the teaching load. 
L. V. Koos (31) studied the amount of time required 
by teachers at the University of Washington for each 
clock hour of instruction. He found great variations 
among teachers of different subjects, but the tendencies 
were not in the same direction for the respective modes 
of teaching these subjects. For example, time spent 
for each hour of recitation varied from 1 hour for 
home economics to more than 3.5 hours for law. 
However, home economics required the most time for 
each lecture hour. Similar variations were evident for 
other subjects (31: 34-35). In 1945 departmental aver- 
ages at one teachers college indicate a range in prepara- 
tion hours from 7.5 per week for men’s physical educa- 
tion to 21.5 for speech, with most of the departments 
centering around 17 to 18 hours (26). As previously 
indicated, Knowles and White (29) found that the 
ratio of total time required to semester hour varied 
from 2.9 to 5.5, and Mitchell's study (36) yielded a 
comparable conclusion. 

Foley studied the total time spent on official duties 
by faculty members in different departments and found 
that, because of laboratory work and research, science 
teachers in general worked more hours while English 
and mathematics teachers worked fewer hours (18: 
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254). In state institutions psychology was an excep- 
tion, as these teachers indicated that they work more 
hours than those in any other department. 

LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION. It appears that the level 
of instruction as a factor in teaching load has been 
examined in few studies, and in these few the conclu- 
sions do not agree. L. V. Koos (31: 37) found at the 
University of Washington that for practically all modes 
Of presentation the time necessary for each hour of 
instruction was greatest in the upper-level and gradu- 
ate courses. Scheduled conferences and laboratory 
Wwork were exceptions. Kelly (28) concluded, from his 
Survey of the opinions of college and university deans, 
that the time used for preparation was greater in the 
advanced courses. 

However, from the survey made at the University 
of Chicago in 1932 different findings were reported. 
According to the opinions of faculty members at the 
University of Chicago, upper-level courses take a 
smaller proportion of time than those of a lower level, 
although the difference was small except for the high- 
est group, where considerably more time was used than 
in any other courses (44: 182). The findings of Koos’ 
study (31) are probably more valid since they were 
based on time records kept by faculty members rather 
than on subjective opinions. It should also be recog- 
nized in addition that the influence of level of instruc- 
tion as a factor in teaching load may vary among 
institutions. 

MODE OF PRESENTATION. Although some adjust- 
ment is usually made in college and university teach- 
ing loads for different modes of presentation, little evi- 
dence is available with respect to the actual influence 
Of this factor on teaching load. L.V. Koos found that 
recitations, lectures, and mixed lectures and discussions 
took the most time per hour of instruction, except for 
the oral quiz at the graduate level (31: 37). Labora- 
tory, shop, and field instruction took the least time per 
clock hour, although so few hours for shop and field 
instruction were included in the study that the find- 
ings for these methods of instruction may not be 
reliable. 

DUPLICATE SECTIONS. The teaching of duplicate 
sections in the same subject apparently has little effect 
on the teaching load (31: 41; 35: 38). McMullen, how- 
ever, found in his study of teachers colleges that there 
Was a noticeable reduction in time needed for prepara- 
tion if there were several repetitions (35: 39). 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE. There are insufficient data 
available to reach any conclusion regarding the influ- 
ence of experience on the teaching load at the college 
or university level. L. V. Koos found that the initial 
teaching in a particular subject increased greatly the 
time needed for each clock hour of instruction in 
recitation, lecture, mixed lecture and discussion, and 
seminar (31: 39). Experience in a subject has little or 
no effect on the time required for the oral quiz, con- 
ference, and laboratory. In his study of teachers col- 
leges, McMullen concluded that there was little or no 
correlation between years of experience in teaching 
and time used for daily preparation (35: 36). MceMul- 
len’s study differs from the one by Koos in that it deals 
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with years of experience in teaching rather than with 
previous experience in a particular subject. 

A neglected area in educational research. The study 
of teaching load apparently has been much neglected 
since the thirties. Some conclusions, therefore, are 
necessarily based largely on data from the decade of 
the thirties. Consequently some error may exist in 
that changes which possibly have occurred have only 
infrequently been reported. The importance of teach- 
ing load is becoming more generally recognized, how- 
ever, and additional studies may be expected in the 
future. Action in this direction is reflected in a recent 
National Education Association pamphlet (40). Itmay 
well be that downward trends in teaching load on all 
levels have been reversed, at least temporarily, and 
that out of the need for adjustment new ideas, for- 
mulas, and procedures may emerge. The teacher 
shortage may well give impetus to more and better 
educational research on teaching load and its relation- 
Ship to education at large. 

HARL.R. DoUGLASS 
STEPHEN ROMINE 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN, 1941 Edition 
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TESTS, ACHIEVEMENT. A variety of instru- 
ments and techniques are employed in measuring 
school achievement. Although not entirely satisfac- 
tory, the following rubrics may be used: examinations 
of the essay type, rating methods, and objective (new- 
type, or short-answer) tests. Within the last rubric a 
distinction may be made between teacher-made objec- 
tive tests and those whose preparation has been rela- 
tively elaborate. 

Much research has been devoted to the evaluation 
Of instruments and procedures for measuring achieve- 
ment, to the development of techniques of test con- 
struction, and to the evaluation of these techniques. 
The present article is devoted to a summary of such 
research relating to objective tests. Research on other 
measurement instruments and procedures is sum- 
marized under EVALUATION; EXAMINATIONS; INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS; RATING METHODS. 
For information about tests in subject-matter fields, see 
School subjects. The uses of tests are dealt with in 
Several connections: e.g. DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING; 
PROGNOSIS; PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK; STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK. A brief descriptive account of system- 
atic literature in the field of educational measurement 
is given in reference 3: 551-53. This account includes 
mention of bibliographies of tests and some other 
aspects of the field not dealt with in the present article. 

The testing movement. Although the evaluation of 
School achievement can be traced back many centuries 
(See EXAMINATIONS), the measurement movement is 
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commonly dated from the work of Thorndike and his 
students. Thorndike (59) published the first book 
dealing directly with mental measurement in 1904. 
Stone (57) in 1908 and Courtis (16) in 1909 published 
tests to measure achievement in elementary arithmetic. 
Thorndike's handwriting scale (60) appeared in 1910. 
The next year Ayres (8) published a scale in which the 
samples of handwriting were arranged in order of in- 
creasing legibility as determined by the rate at which 
they could be read. The Hillegas Composition Scale 
(25) (1912) followed the Thorndike quality-scale pat- 
tern. In 1913 Buckingham (12) published a spelling 
scale in which the words were arranged in order of 
increasing difficulty. The criterion of difficulty was 
used by Woody (71) in building an arithmetic scale 
and by Trabue (64) in constructing a language scale, 
both published in 1916. Other tests published before 
1916 were Starch’s Reading Tests (56), his Gram- 
matical Scales, Punctuation Scale, Grammar Tests (55), 
and his Latin Vocabulary and Reading Tests (54); 
Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary (62) and Understand- 
ing of Sentence Scales (61) and his Scale for the Merit 
of Drawing by Pupils Eight to Fifteen Years Old; and 
Kelly's Kansas Silent Reading Tests (35). From 1917 
on the development of tests and scales was so rapid 
that by 1928, just two decades after the appearance of 
the first standardized test, nearly 1300 standardized 
and semistandardized tests had been catalogued (41). 
In 1940 a similar unpublished count exceeded 2600. 

ANTECEDENTS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 
The development and acceptance of these instruments 
were made possible by certain concepts, techniques, 
and attitudes which had evolved during the nineteenth 
century. Thorndike’s handwriting scale, consisting of 
samples of handwriting arranged in order of quality 
beginning with zero and extending upward, was based 
on the theory that differences noted equally often are 
equal. This theory was advanced by Fullerton and 
Cattell in 1892 and was in turn a refinement and 
adaptation of principles set forth by Fechner in 1860. 
Fechner, working on the hypothesis that although 
sensations cannot be measured directly the stimuli 
Which affect them can, attempted to determine the 
exact mathematical relation between sensations and 
stimuli. In his work Fechner utilized the first quantita- 
tive generalization established in psychology, advanced 
by Weber in 1834, that discrimination between stimuli 
depends upon the relative magnitude of their differ- 
ences, not upon their absolute differences. Weber's 
Work was in turn based on the concept of liminal stimu- 
lus introduced by Herbart in 1811 to denote a stimu- 
lus with just enough intensity to lift an idea over the 
threshold of consciousness. 

The lineage of other concepts and techniques may 
also be traced back to developments prior to 1900. 
For emphasis upon the rigorous control of conditions 
and procedures in the administration and standardiza- 
tion of the tests one must look to our heritage from 
the Wundt psychological laboratory established in 
Leipzig in 1879. For the concept and mathematical 
treatment of the normal probability curve, upon which 
the statistical treatment of reliability, validity, correla- 
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tion, and prediction depends, one must look to De 
Moivre, who in 1733 at the request of professional 
gamblers formulated a mathematical statement of the 
law of chance; to Bessel, a German astronomer who 
in 1816 developed a theory of the normal distribution 
of errors in astronomical observations; to Quételet, 
who advanced the idea that since errors of observation 
in the physical sciences and variations in human traits 
were caused by chance factors the same mathematical 
treatment can describe both; to Darwin, whose Origin 
of Species, published in 1859, focused the attention of 
biologists upon the study of individual differences; 
and to Galton, who with the assistance of the mathe- 
matician Pearson further advanced the mathematical 
description of individual differences and developed the 
correlation method of describing the relationship be- 
tween variables. 

‘THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. The de- 
velopment of achievement tests is a phase of the scien- 
tific movement in education to which many forces and 
the work of many leaders contributed. A systematic 
history of this movement has not been written, but 
certain events toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and during the years following 1900 appear influ- 
ential. The possibility of a science of education was 
argued by Payne (43) in 1886 and before 1900 other 
Writers (42: 456) had expressed a similar position. One 
notable negative answer was given by Royce (47) in 
1891. Galton, James, Hall, Cattell, and other psychol- 
ogists were attempting to apply the methods of science 
before 1900 but their efforts had little influence on 
educational thinking at the time. An indication of 
the development of experimental studies in education 
is afforded by Rugg’s analytical summary (49) of 29 
studies of transfer of training. Three studies had ap- 
peared before 1900, 6 during the next five years, and 
20 during the period 1906-1916. 

The scientific movement in education, especially 
the development of achievement testing, was strongly 
stimulated by the work of J. M. Rice, editor of the 
Forum. Interested in discovering the minimum time 
required for effective teaching of spelling, arithmetic, 
and language in order to provide more time for the 
enrichment of the curriculum, Rice built tests in these 
Subjects and administered them to thousands of school 
children throughout the United States. The results of 
his study of spelling, presented at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1897, stimulated 
much discussion of the implied thesis that the results 
of teaching spelling could be measured by administer- 
ing a test. The tests which Rice used contributed 
little to the theory of achievement testing. They were 
crude and their reliability and Validity were assumed. 
But his vigorous arguments for the scientific study of 
educational problems were effective in helping prepare 
the way for the better tests to follow (41). 

The school adjustment movement had its Origin in 
the studies of retardation and elimination by Thorn- 
dike and Ayres in the first years of the new century. 
Beginning with an age-grade study by Superintendent 
Maxwell of New York City in 1904 and running its 
course through the various “patented” plans of pro- 
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motion, classification, and ability grouping to child- 
guidance clinics, diagnostic testing, and remedial teach- 
ing, this movement has been a potent factor in the 
promotion of educational measurement. Paralleling 
this movement throughout was the development of in- 
telligence testing. The Binet-Simon General Intel- 
ligence Scale was published in 1905 and introduced in 
the United States by Goddard, who published a stand- 
ardization for American children in 1910. Other revi- 
sions were published in 1912 by Kuhlmann and in 
1916 by Terman and his co-workers. 

The school survey movement is generally considered 
to have begun with the Pittsburgh Survey of 1907. 
The rapid growth of industrial centers with the conse- 
quent increase in school enrollments threw into the 
laps of relatively untrained superintendents adminis- 
trative problems with which they were unable to cope. 
Problems relating to the school plant, school finance, 
Child accounting, teacher personnel, and the curricu- 
lum required expert advice and assistance. The rap- 
idly developing colleges of education in universities 
were able to furnish specialists; industry had already 
set the example in its use of efficiency experts; and the 
School survey movement was the result. It has been 
a strong influence in popularizing the use of educa- 
tional tests. See SCHOOL SURVEYS. 

BUREAUS OF COOPERATIVE RESEARCH. In 1911 
Courtis reported the results of his tests in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic administered in the Detroit 
schools. This report attracted so much attention that 
Courtis was asked to participate in the New York sur- 
vey and administer his tests to 30,000 pupils. The re- 
port of this use of tests and other reports stimulated 
much in‘erest among superintendents who were anxious 
to compare the achievement of their pupils with that 
of pupils in other schools. In addresses at educational 
meetings and on other occasions Courtis stressed the 
advantages of norms (standards) and offered to coop- 
erate with schools wishing to administer his tests. 
Largely as the results of his efforts a “bureau” was 
established in each of a number of states to cooperate 
with school men in administering tests and in inter- 
preting the resulting scores. Such centers were estab- 
lished at the University of Oklahoma, 1913; Indiana 
University, 1914; Kansas State Normal School (Em- 
poria), 1914; Towa State University, 1914; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1915; and Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1916. Over one hundred 
bureaus have been organized to date, the peak coming 
in 1921 and 1922 with the creation of twenty-six in 
two years. Although most of them have carried on 
other research and service activities, promoting edu- 
cational measurement in the schools has been one of 
their most important functions. 

STATE-WIDE AND REGIONAL TESTING PROGRAMS. In 
1929 the State University of Towa inaugurated a state- 
wide every-pupil testing program at the high-school 
level and extended it to the upper elementary level in 
1934. Participation in the program is optional and on 
a cost basis. Other educational institutions and state 
departments of education established similar services 
during the late twenties and early thirties. By 1939 
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some type of organized testing program was in opera- 
tion in twenty-six states. Cooperative testing was also 
promoted by the Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education organized in 1930, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
other agencies. In 1947 the testing services of the 
three agencies named were combined in the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

An innovation in achievement testing at the high- 
school and college levels was made by Lindquist in 
1942 with the Towa Tests of Educational Development 
(38). These tests, designed to measure the basic skills, 
permanent learnings, and the attainment of other ulti- 
mate objectives of education, were substituted for the 
strictly subject-centered tests of the original Iowa High 
School Every-Pupil Testing Program. Similar tests 
called General Educational Development Tests were 
developed for both the high-school and college levels 
and widely used as a basis for granting credits to 
returning service men after World War II. 

A comprehensive and continuing testing program 
is a powerful educational instrument. Its influence 
may be good or bad. The nature of the tests influences 
greatly how and what pupils study and how and what 
teachers teach. Good tests clarify new objectives and 
give added meaning to old; they stimulate good teach- 
ing and learning procedures. Poor tests result in the 
stagnation of objectives and reduce education to a 
mechanical process of memorizing answers to factual 
questions. The potential dangers of regional testing 
programs have caused some educational leaders to cry 
out against them— notably Douglass (19) who ques- 
tioned thirty-four leaders in education regarding their 
attitude toward such programs. Thirty-one replied, 
only six of whom were favorable to state-wide testing. 
Objections made by those opposed included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There is danger of artificially determining objec- 
tives and methods. and of “freezing” the curriculum. 

2. A state-wide testing program may lead to cram- 
ming, to regimentation, and to mechanization. 

3. Tt tends to dwarf the teacher and to reduce him 
to the status of a tutor for examinations. 

4. Tt emphasizes memorizing. 

5. Tt prevents adaptation of instruction to the needs 
of local groups. 

6. Tt leads to standardization and undesirable uni- 
formity. 

7. It emphasizes those outcomes that can be meas- 
ured by objective tests. 

8. It is a barrier to the further evolution of sec- 
ondary education. 

The directors of testing programs and the test 
technicians and curriculum authorities who assist them 
in the construction of the tests are, in the main, acutely 
aware of these dangers. They proceed in the belief 
that tests can be built which will produce effects 
directly opposite to those listed above. Only future 
evaluations of the results of such programs will reveal 
the facts. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 
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Although a few of the early tests were of excellent 
quality, the rush to publish and later commercializa- 
tion resulted in a flood of tests, hastily constructed, 
inadequately standardized, and full of technical im- 
perfections. Tests in the various subjects were con- 
structed independently of one another by different per- 
sons at different times and in different places. Norms 
for each test were established with different groups of 
schools at different periods of the school year under 
different conditions. Only vague descriptions, if any, 
of the types of schools used or of their geographic 
distribution were provided. Norms were established 
on population samples inadequate for reliable results. 
Rarely was any attempt made to determine and report 
validity. 

Because only one or two forms of a test were avail- 
able it was impossible to measure progress over a 
period of time, and because norms for tests were not 
directly comparable a profile of relative achievement 
in different subjects was not possible. It was not until 
the middle twenties that attention was focused upon 
the desirability of using tests regularly at fixed intervals 
to measure pupil growth in order to provide a more 
adequate basis for educational and vocational guidance 
and for adapting instruction to pupil needs. This 
emphasis in the use of tests set new requirements for 
their construction. In order to measure growth over 
a period of time several comparable forms of a test 
were needed. This requirement was first met in meas- 
uring achievement in reading when Thorndike and 
McCall published their reading scales in ten forms in 
1920. Although these tests made possible the measure- 
ment of growth in reading comprehension, it was not 
until the publication of the Stanford Achievement 
Tests by Kelley, Ruch, and Terman in 1922 that com- 
parable measures of achievement in several school 
subjects became possible. By 1927 a sufficient num- 
ber of forms of this battery of tests were available for 
growth studies in the various elementary-school sub- 
jects. 

The central problems of achievement-test construc- 
tion. To provide a needed background attention is 
given first to (a) characteristics of a measurable prop- 
erty and (b) nature of achievement and meaning of 
its measurement. Following these introductory sec- 
tions three central problems will be dealt with: (c) 
formulating, selecting, and arranging test exercises to 
form a tentative measuring instrument, (d) appraising 
the tentative instrument, and (e) determining the pro- 
cedure for scoring the test. 

Characteristics of a measurable property. The 
process of measurement involves attaching numbers 
to varying magnitudes of a given property in such a 
way that these numbers (measures) may be subjected 
to mathematical operations. Tn the simplest type of 
measurement only quantitative order is established, i.e. 
rank-order numbers are attached, and hence the mathe- 
matical limitations of an ordinal series are imposed. 
These numbers cannot be added, subtracted, multiplied, 
or divided; only the concepts of “more than” or “less 
than” may be applied. On the other hand a more 
complete and exact degree of measurement may be 
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approached with certain properties such as weight, 
distance, and time. In dealing with such properties the 
relationships of a cardinal series may be experimentally 
established and the measures subjected to perhaps all 
mathematical processes. Between these extremes 
many degrees of measurement are possible. 

Most measurement of achievement is in terms of a 
“displaced cardinal series.” In such a series zero is 
an arbitrary point; it does not represent absolute zero. 
However, the units on the scale are equal, i.e. the dis- 
tance between the arbitrary zero and one is equal to 
the distance between any two successive unit points on 
the scale. The centigrade thermometer scale is a well 
known example. The arbitrary zero point is set at the 
freezing point of water and 100 degrees is set at the 
boiling point. Absolute zero on this scale is a hy- 
pothetical point 273 degrees below the arbitrary zero 
point. 

Unless the distance between absolute zero and the 
arbitrary zero is taken into account the mathematical 
operations possible with centigrade measures are 
limited. For example, 20 degrees is not equal to 
twice 10 degrees because, letting X equal the difference 
between absolute and arbitrary zero, 20 + X is not 
equal to 2(10 + X). However, certain mathematical 
operations are valid with a displaced cardinal series 
even when absolute zero is unknown, namely those 
involving the determination of measures of central 
tendency and those concerned with determining varia- 
bility. For example, the mean temperature of three 
readings of the thermometer yielding 10, 20, and 30 
degrees is 20 degrees because [(10 +X) + (20 + X) 
+ (30+ X)] = 3= (20+ 2X). In measuring varia- 
bility, deviations are taken from the mean instead of 
Zero, hence the position of the zero is unimportant. 

In dealing with physical properties, such as height, 
Weight, and volume, there is less occasion for an in- 
quiry concerning the essential conditions of measure- 
ment, i.e. the conditions that must be satisfied if 
measurement is accomplished. However, it becomes 
important to recognize the conditions of measurement 
When dealing with such a property as achievement. 
These conditions will be noted here as characteristics 
of the property to be measured. 

1. The property must be clearly defined and un- 
ambiguous in meaning, i.e. the changes in behavior 
from which achievement (skills, attitudes, knowledge, 
and other abilities) in a given field is inferred must 
lend themselves to accurate description. In the meas- 
urement of achievement the description of the property 
must of necessity be verbal and subjective in the initial 
stages of building the instrument, but once measures 
are available it is desirable that the description be 
made in objective and mathematical terms with refer- 
ence to an outside criterion measure of the property. 
‘This is essentially the problem of validity. 

2. ‘The property must be describable as more or less 
in amount, i.e. the samples of behavior taken as 
evidence of the achievement must be describable in 
terms of more or less difficult, more or less complex, 
more or less in number performed, or more or less in 
rate of performance, according to accepted criteria of 


truth, accuracy, and the like. The amount of the 
property must be sufficiently stable with reference to 
time, place, conditions of measurement, and the nature 
of the instrument that consistency and accuracy can be 
Obtained. This is essentially the problem of reliability. 

3. The property must be such that it can be sampled, 
i.e. it must be possible to set a limited number of 
Situations or exercises which elicit behavior which may 
be accepted as satisfactory evidence of the property to 
be measured. This is the problem of item construction 
with reference to the content, mental process, and 
behavior involved. 

4. The property must be such that an instrument 
can be devised which will attach number to perform- 
ance automatically, i. e. without the exercise of judg- 
ment on the part of the scorer. Insofar as the 
judgment of the scorer determines the score the process 
is judgment and not measurement. Eliminating judg- 
ment is the problem of devising objective test items. 
The scoring key is essentially a set of “frozen judg- 
ments” which can be applied objectively by a clerk or 
a machine. 

5. The property must be such that units of it can be 
established which are constant and which may be 
described in unambiguous and more fundamental 
terms. Measurement theory recognizes two types of 
units, fundamental units and derived units. Funda- 
mental units are not described in terms of other meas- 
ures but in terms of a specimen or standard under 
certain prescribed conditions. For example, a funda- 
mental unit of length may be defined by the distance, 
under certain specified conditions, either between the 
two end surfaces of a material standard, or be- 
tween two marks engraved upon it, or by a “natural” 
standard such as the wave length of the red line 
in the spectrum of cadmium. Temperature units on 
the centigrade scale represent a “natural” standard 
described as one one-hundredth of the distance be- 
tween the freezing and boiling points of water under 
certain prescribed conditions. Derived units are 
derived from fundamental units, e.g. a “foot-pound” 
of energy is the amount of energy required to lift one 
pound one foot, or a “small calorie” of heat is the 
quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of 
one gram of water one degree centigrade. 

Units used in educational measurement are derived 
in the sense that they are all derived from raw scores. 
Age units are derived with reference to the funda- 
mental unit of time since birth, but they have the dis- 
advantage of being unequal in size. ‘The procedure for 
establishing educational units is most similar to that 
for temperature units: (a) a population is first de- 
scribed, e.g. twelve-year-olds, sixth-grade pupils, or 
university freshmen; (b) a point of reference is estab- 
lished, the mean or median score of a “random” 
sample of this population (this is necessary because no 
qualitative change takes place in a child when he 
Teaches a given birthday or grade level comparable to 
the change which takes place in water when it freezes 
Or boils); (c) scale units for the property being meas- 
ured are established from the distribution of scores. 
These units may be percentile ranks, which are un- 
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equal in size and are not units in the true meaning of 
the word but rather interpercentile distances, or stand- 
ard score units which are based on the standard devia- 
tion and are equal units when all pertinent conditions 
are satisfied. These conditions will receive more 
attention later in the article. 

The five conditions described above must be met if 
a property is to be measured in a relative sense, i.e. 
if we are to answer questions of quantity in terms of 
simply “more than” or “less than.” If absolute meas- 
urement is to be possible, i.e. if we are to answer the 
question “how much,” the property must meet further 
conditions: (a) absolute zero must be established, (b) 
equal units must be established, and (c) it must be 
shown experimentally that the property is additive, i.e. 
satisfies the axioms given by Smith (51) and Campbell 
(14). Achievement cannot be measured in an absolute 
sense because conditions (a) and (c) cannot be satis- 
fied and the satisfaction of (b) is based on the assump- 
tion of a normal distribution of achievement. 

Nature of achievement and meaning of its meas- 
urement. Although the terms “achievement” and 
“achievement test” have been widely used for a num- 
ber of years, relatively little attention has been given 
to the definition of achievement. In the field of meas- 
urement, achievement is generally used in the sense of 
acquired “ability to do, capacity to do, or tendency to 
do.” But a person’s performance (behavior) is con- 
ditioned by the attending circumstances, and acquired 
abilities, capacities, and tendencies may change. 
Hence a more complete definition of achievement 
would include specification relative to the circum- 
stances, including time, under which the designated 
“ability to do, capacity to do, or tendency to do” is to 
be thought of as functioning. The specified circum- 
stances may be those attending the test performance, 
but usually there is the implication that the measure 
of achievement (test score) is a description of the 
performance to be expected at some future time (42: 
173). 

Within this general understanding there is agree- 
ment that there are different “kinds” of achievement— 
motor skills, memorized symbols and statements, under- 
standings, mental processes (e.g. problem solving), 
attitudes, and the like—or more precisely that achieve- 
ment varies in kind relative to the nature of the abilities 
and traits involved. Achievement in typewriting in 
the sense of the ability to type from copy consists 
largely of motor skills. In contrast, achievement in 
English literature would doubtless be defined as a 
complex combination of abilities and traits. 

The concept of an achievement-test score as a pre- 
diction of future behavior introduces the question of 
the permanency of the achievement. Tyler (64) and 
Wert (68) found that learning in zoology involv- 
ing recognition of technical terms, recall of facts, 
and identification of organs was relatively tem- 
porary, while learning involving the interpretation of 
new experimental data and the application of principles 
to new situations was not only permanent but com- 
monly enhanced after a period of time. Permanency 
Of achievement is doubtless influenced by several fac- 
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tors, but these findings are probably due largely to the 
intervening conditions bearing on learning and for- 
getting. The experiences of the subjects (students) did 
not provide “maintenance learning” opportunities rela- 
tive to “recognition of technical terms, recall of facts, 
and identification of organs.” On the other hand their 
experiences did provide “maintenance learning” oppor- 
tunities relative to “interpretation of new experimental 
data and the application of principles to new situa- 
tions.” 

From the point of view of these comments, if an 
achievement-test score is thought of as a prediction of 
the expected performance a complete definition would 
include specifications relative to (a) the date for which 
performance is predicted, (b) the other conditions 
under which the performance is to be given, and (c) 
the intervening conditions bearing on learning and 
forgetting. It is to be noted that these specifications 
constitute limitations on the meaning of a test score 
as a prediction of future performance. If the date 
for which performance is predicted is very near to that 
of the obtained test performance and the other condi- 
tions are not otherwise changed, the limitations are 
reduced to those encompassed by the term reliability. 
On the other hand if the test score is thought of as a 
prediction of performance some days, weeks, or 
months in the future, the limitations transcend those 
of reliability. This point is explicitly recognized in 
experimental studies in which a “‘delayed-recall” test 
is administered. 

Since achievement is generally used in the sense of 
acquired abilities, capacities, and tendencies, the rela- 
tively high correlation between intelligence-test scores 
and achievement-test scores in reading, arithmetic, and 
other academic subject-matter areas has been inter- 
preted by some as evidence that the achievement-test 
performance in such cases represents intelligence plus 
acquired abilities, capacities, and tendencies. It must 
be remembered, however, that intelligence is never 
measured directly; intelligence tests are simply achieve- 
ment tests of a special type from which intelligence is 
inferred. 

‘The intelligence test is an achievement test measur- 
ing the ability to perform successfully in situations 
involving a broad sample of abstract relationships and 
problem-solving abilities which, it is assumed, every- 
one taking the test has had an equal opportunity to 
learn. Since differences in achievement in these more 
permanent learnings are found, it is inferred that 
native capacity is responsible for them. Such an in- 
ference is correct to the extent that the basic assump- 
tion of equal opportunity to learn is true and to the 
extent that capacity for the learning measured by the 
test may be labeled intelligence. Equal opportunity 
to learn implies not only equal environmental condi- 
tions but also equal sensory capacities, energy, vitality, 
interests, motivation, etc. It is a well-established fact 
that capacity for achievement in any area may be in- 
ferred more accurately from an achievement test in 
that area than from a general intelligence test, if the 
assumption of equal opportunity to learn is verified. 
Hence, achievement tests are always measures of ac- 
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quired abilities, capacities, and tendencies, from which 
intelligence or capacity to learn may sometimes be 
inferred. 

In recent years it has been emphasized that achieve- 
ment tests should reveal status relative to recognized 
educational objectives. This position is sound when 
test scores are interpreted as measures of pupil progress 
toward the goals of the school. The function of a 
test Or of a battery of tests should be defined relative 
to educational objectives and the interpretation of the 
test scores should be based on this definition. If the 
defined function is not in agreement with the goals of 
a school, this condition limits the interpretation of the 
Scores relative to that school. 

Formulation, selection, and arrangement of test 
exercises. THE ACHIEVEMENT TO BE MEASURED. In 
formulating test exercises it is necessary to consider 
What achievement is to be measured and its nature. 
One method of identifying the items of achievement 
in a given field of learning is to analyze the textbooks 
in that field. This procedure has the advantage of pro- 
viding items which are representative of what is being 
taught. It may be criticized from the standpoint that 
it tends to maintain the status quo in education, that it 
results in testing what is taught rather than what should 
be taught, and that the measures of achievement are 
in terms of textbook knowledge rather than in terms 
of changes in behavior which the instruction should be 
designed to bring about. 

Analysis of courses of study has approximately the 
Same advantages and limitations as the analysis of 
textbooks. Since courses of study emphasize objec- 
tives to a greater extent and detailed factual knowledge 
to a lesser extent than textbooks, it is probable that 
tests constructed from such analyses may emphasize 
the application of facts, principles, and generalizations 
to new situations and in this way approach more 
closely “true” achievement in the field. 

Analysis of teacher-made achievement tests has the 
advantage of utilizing the judgment of a number of 
teachers as to what learning is important in a given 
field. However, the nature of the typical teacher-made 
test, with its emphasis upon informational questions of 
the name, define, describe, who, what, when, and where 
types and its lack of items designed to measure under- 
standings and ability to do inferential thinking, leaves 
little hope for progress in the development of tests 
through this procedure. 

Various procedures may be utilized in obtaining the 
judgment of experts as to what constitutes achievement 
in a given field. Textbooks, courses of study, and 
examinations are to a large degree based on expert 
opinion. A more direct procedure is to ask a number 
of competent persons to rate proposed test items with 
reference to their validity for measurement in a given 
field. 

Various criteria have been applied in curriculum 
research to determine what knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes, abilities, generalizations, and understandings 
have most value for social or vocational adaptation. 
The relative utility of a unit of learning may be deter- 
mined by applying one or more of the following 


criteria: (a) the frequency with which it will be used, 
(b) the cruciality of the situations in which it is 
needed, (c) the extent to which superior individuals 
use it, (d) the universality of the need in different 
vocations, (e) the universality of the need in different 
geographic areas, (f) the universality of the need in 
different time periods, (g) the difficulty of learning, 
(A) the frequency of error, and (i) the frequency of 
use in a specific vocation. The pioneer studies of 
Thorndike in reading, Horn in spelling and reading, 
Wilson in arithmetic, Charters in English and voca- 
tional job analysis, and Harold and Earle Rugg in the 
Social studies are illustrative. Such studies have been 
Of great value in determining what achievement has 
the greatest and most permanent social value. 

The critical attention which the construction of an 
achievement test focuses upon the objectives of educa- 
tion has been a most potent factor in bringing about 
a more systematic analysis, clarification, and restate- 
ment of educational objectives. Leaders in the meas- 
urement movement have been the most severe critics 
of the merely informational test questions of the name, 
describe, define, who, how, when, and where types. 
Lindquist (24: 95) states, “Good testing, as well as 
good teaching, should penalize rote learning rather 
than place a premium upon it. A good test in this 
respect is one in which, among other things, the in- 
structor has assiduously avoided the use of textbook 
language or of the stereotyped and ‘catch’ phrases or 
pat verbalizations likely to be acquired by the rote 
learner.” 

Lindquist’s conception (38: 6) of the important ulti- 
mate objectives of education and the kinds of tests 
needed in an over-all evaluation program may be in- 
ferred from the titles of the individual tests included in 
the lowa Tests of Educational Development: (a) 
Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking, (b) Ability to 
Interpret Reading Materials in the Social Studies, (c) 
Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences, (d) Ability to Interpret Literary Materials, 
(e) Correctness in Writing, (f) Understanding of Basic 
Social Concepts, (g) Background in the Natural 
Sciences, (h) General Vocabulary, and (i) Use of 
Sources of Information. 

Under the leadership of Tyler and Smith (52), the 
Evaluation Staff of the Fight-Year Study sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association (Education 
Fellowship) stimulated a reanalysis of what constitutes 
achievement on the secondary-school level. Tyler (see 
24: 11) states: “The customary method of analyzing a 
course as a preliminary step to making examinations 
has been to analyze only the content of the course. 
The definition of objectives in terms of expected be- 
havior differs from the analysis-of-content method as 
may easily be seen. Textbooks in Zoology, for ex- 
ample, describe certain experiments that have been 
performed to show that a frog responds to light stimuli 
in his feeding reactions. A textbook analysis would 
include the description of these experiments, but on the 
usual basis of test construction it would be assumed 
that the student is expected to remember these descrip- 
tions. In contrast a definition of objectives in terms 
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of student behavior does more than indicate the con- 
tent to be covered. It defines the reactions which a 
student is expected to make to this content.” 

The Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Study (52: 
18) used the following classification of educational 
Objectives in building evaluation instruments in the 
various areas of secondary-school instruction: (a) de- 
velopment of effective methods of thinking, (b) culti- 
vation of useful work habits and study skills, (c) 
inculcation of social attitudes, (d) acquisition of a wide 
range of significant interests, (e) development of in- 
creased appreciation of music, art, literature, and other 
esthetic experiences, (f) development of social sensi- 
tivity, (2) development of better personal-social adjust- 
ment, (h) acquisition of important information, (i) 
development of physical health, and (j) development 
of a consistent philosophy of life. 

In comparing the objectives upon which the Iowa 
Educational Development Tests were based with those 
used by the evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study 
it is necessary to consider that the former were limited 
to those which lend themselves to paper-and-pencil 
achievement testing while the latter assumes the use of 
many forms of evaluation instruments. A convenient 
Way of categorizing the various instruments is sug- 
ested by the fact that they are all concerned with 
human behavior and that behavior can be known in 
just three ways: (a) by observing directly the behavior 
Or a product of behavior such as pictures, recordings, 
paper-and-pencil products, or things made (free obser- 
vation, directed observation, quality scales, and testing 
methods); (b) asking others to record their observa- 
tions or opinions of the behavior (rating-scale meth- 
0d); (c) asking the individual directly about himself, 
his interests, beliefs, attitudes, and what he does 
Or would do in specified situations (questionnaire 
methods). 

‘TYPES OF TEST EXERCISES. After the test maker has 
reached a decision in regard to what to measure, he 
faces the problem: What type or types of test exercises 
should be employed? The answers to this question 
have been based upon research supplemented by the 
experience of test makers. In order to avoid incom- 
Dleteness in the following treatment statements based 
upon experience will be included. 

No less than fifty different objective-test techniques 
have been used in achievement testing. Most of these 
can, however, be classified as variations of one of the 
following five types: (a) alternate-response, (b) mul- 
tiple-choice, (c) matching, (d) free-response, and (e) 
completion. 

1, Alternate-response items. This type of test item 
requires the pupil to determine ‘the truth or falsity of 
2 statement, or the correctness or incorrectness of a 
Solution, usage, spelling, or other proposed limited 
response. ‘The pupil may be required to respond by 
Writing true or false, right or wrong, yes or no, or he 
may be required to underline or encircle the letters 
T or EF, R or W, or to mark + or —, or + or 0, or to 
make some other response. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this technique is that the student is essen- 
tially comparing the given statement with all possible 
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alternative statements that he may have in mind and in 
a sense he is required to arrive at an absolute decision. 
He is justified in marking the statement false if it is 
incorrect in any detail or if it is incorrect in light of 
his own interpretation. In contrast the multiple- 
Choice type of test requires only that he determine the 
relative merits of the specific responses given; the 
“correct” response may still be best even though it is 
not in itself unqualifiedly correct. The inherent ten- 
dency of true-false items to be ambiguous and the 
tendency of superior students to search for other in- 
terpretations than that intended by the test author are 
the fundamental weaknesses of this type of item. The 
fact that the student is required to choose between the 
statement of the item and a universe of possible state- 
ments makes the type name alternate-response, to some 
extent, a misnomer and leads some authorities to in- 
clude the two-choice form of the multiple-choice type 
under this classification. 

2. Multiple-choice items. There are several forms 
of multiple-choice items: (a) A test exercise of this 
type may consist of a direct question followed by two 
or more statements, one of which is the correct answer. 
(b) It may consist of a direct question followed by two 
Or more statements, one of which is an incorrect 
answer. (c) It may consist of a direct question fol- 
lowed by two or more statements, none of which is an 
entirely correct answer, but one of which is definitely 
a better answer than the others. (d) It may consist 
of an incomplete statement followed by two or more 
possible completions, one of which is correct or 
definitely superior to the others. (e) It may consist of 
a paragraph, diagram, chart, graph, map, or specifica- 
tions followed by statements, one of which is correct 
Or One of which is incorrect. 

The pupil may be directed to indicate his choice 
by underlining or checking the correct response or by 
writing its number in the space provided. The type 
of response most easy to score with a perforated key 
is a check mark indicating the correct response. With 
teacher-made tests the procedure which requires the 
pupil to write the number of his response in a space 
at the end of each question, the spaces being arranged 
in a vertical column on the paper, is the easiest to 
Score when a separate answer sheet is not used. A 
Variation of this form.of item presents several possible 
responses some of which are correct and some incorrect 
and requires the pupil to respond to each. This is 
really a “cluster” form of the alternate-response tech- 
nique and should be scored as such. 

3. Matching items. This type of test exercise re- 
quires the matching of items placed in two or more 
columns. The items may consist of questions, incom- 
plete statements, descriptive phrases, definitions, events, 
personages, vocabulary, dates, or other subject matter. 
Points, parts, or objects indicated on a map or diagram 
may be matched with their names, functions, or fea- 
tures. To prevent guessing, extra items may be placed 
in the response column. The pupil is usually required 
to write the number of the matching item in a space 
provided for it. 


4. Free-response items. There are a variety of 
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forms of this type of test exercise. (a) A direct ques- 
tion is followed by a blank space in which the pupil 
responds with a word, phrase, numerical answer, for- 
mula, or other short response. The question may 
require a particular response, e.g. a name or a date, 
or several different answers may be correct. No 
definite line of demarcation can be specified between 
such items and the questions of essay examinations. 
(b) An incomplete statement contains a blank space 
at the end in which the pupil writes a short response 
completing the statement and making it true. (c) A 
map or diagram is presented upon which locations or 
items are keyed and the pupil is required to supply 
in a space provided the name of the city, river, state, 
area, Or, in the case of a diagram, the name of the 
point indicated. 

5. Completion items. A completion item typically 
consists of a sentence or a paragraph from which key 
words have been omitted and blank spaces substituted. 
The pupil is required to complete the statement by 
placing the proper words in the blank spaces. The 
principal difference between the free-response and the 
completion techniques is that the completion item is 
usually longer, representing a more complete thought 
and supposedly requiring a more comprehensive, or- 
ganized, and integrated idea on the part of the pupil. 

RELATIVE MERITS OF TYPES OF TEST EXERCISES. 
The problem of determining the relative effectiveness 
of the various types of alternate-response, completion, 
matching, multiple-choice, and free-response test items 
has stimulated many studies. This research has been 
summarized by Ruch (1: 34-35), Lindquist (2: 474-77), 
and Lee and Symonds (36). The following conclusions 
are typical. Ruch (48: 291-306) found that objective 
tests have much higher reliability than do essay tests. 
Brinkley (10) found essay and objective tests to be 
equally valid. Wood (70) and Eurich (20) found no 
difference in the validities of different types of objec- 
tive-test items. Kelley (34) found the matching and 
five-response multiple-choice items more valid than 
the same-opposite-neither and the multiple-choice sen- 
tence test for measuring knowledge of word meaning. 
Cook (15) found the recall items superior to the 
recognition items for measuring spelling ability. Cald- 
well (13) found the completion test to be superior to 
other types of objective tests. See also EXAMINATIONS. 

A critical examination of the research in this field 
leads one to conclude that: (a) The relative effective- 
ness of a test technique is specific rather than general, 
le. if a true-false test is found to be superior to a 
multiple-choice test in a given situation, the only con- 
clusion justified is that for the specific group and for 
the specific purpose that particular true-false test is 
Superior to that particular multiple-choice test. With 
the possible exception of such fields as spelling, vocab- 
ulary, arithmetic skills, and the mechanics of English 
composition (in which the ingenuity of the test builder 
plays a minor role and in which the technique em- 
ployed lends itself to exact description) it is probable 
that no technique will be found consistently superior 
to others. It is probable that the validity of a test 
technique in most fields is more a function of the 
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ingenuity with which it is applied than it is of the test 
technique employed. (b) It is futile to attempt to 
evaluate techniques unless an adequate criterion of 
validity is provided. Most evaluations have been 
based on reliability coefficients because they are rela- 
tively easy to compute. Such studies are inconclusive 
because one may increase the reliability of a test to 
the detriment of validity (15: 73-74). (c) Since the 
validity and reliability coefficients of tests are in part 
functions of administration time, the optimum number 
of items to include per unit of testing time must be 
determined for each test before comparisons can be 
made. Most studies have been based on tests with an 
equal number of items and equal administration time, 
Which places such techniques as true-false at a distinct 
disadvantage. It is probable that with most material 
the optimum number of true-false items to include in a 
thirty-minute test is from two to four times as great as 
the number of four-choice items (15: 60-80). 

Adequate comparisons between test techniques can 
therefore be made only for specific material, when re- 
sults are used for a specific purpose, when items are 
constructed with specific insight and ability, and on 
the basis of validity coefficients computed for equal 
amounts of testing time when each test is administered 
at its optimum rate. 

Several advantages and disadvantages have been 
stated for each of the types. Most of the statements 
are based on experience in test construction rather than 
on experimental evidence. Unless otherwise noted, 
the scoring is completely objective. 

1. Alternate-response items. Advantages: (a) easy 
to construct; (b) adapted to measuring factual knowl- 
edge and memory of details; (c) widely used and 
familiar to pupils; (d) answered quickly, permitting 
a long test and extensive sampling; (e) applicable to 
many fields. 

Disadvantages: (a) open to guessing and variable 
errors to a marked degree; (b) difficult to use with 
controversial material; (c) open to many faulty con- 
struction procedures such as using statements from 
the text, emphasizing unimportant details, and per- 
mitting ambiguous items, statements half true and half 
false, and clues as to the correct response; (d) en- 
couraging poor study habits since the relative value 
of material may not be considered, i.e. an insignificant 
detail may be given as much weight as a significant 
generalization. 

2. Multiple-choice items. Advantages: (a) less 
open to guessing than the alternate-response items; (b) 
adaptable to a wide variety of material; (c) widely 
used and familiar to pupils; (d) well adapted to 
measuring understanding, discrimination, and judg- 
ment. 

Disadvantages: (a) difficult to construct in such a 
Way that the several decoy responses appear plausible; 
(b) more easily constructed to measure verbal memory 
rather than understanding; (c) space consuming; (d) 
time consuming; (e) difficult to avoid including clues 
Which enable pupils to respond correctly on a super- 
ficial basis; (f) difficult to avoid making the decoy 
responses so plausible that superior students at a given 
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level choose them, thus causing the item to discriminate 
negatively. 

3. Matching items. Advantages: (a) widely ap- 
plicable; (b) easy to construct for many situations; (c) 
reasonably free from guessing; (d) economical of 
space and time. 

Disadvantages: (a) especially adapted for use only 
with subject matter in which one of the lists may be 
single words or brief phrases; (b) difficult to construct 
and space consuming where reasoning, understanding, 
and judgment are to be measured; (c) especially sus- 
ceptible to clues; (d) too well adapted to measuring 
factual memory. 

4. Free-response items. Advantages: (a) a natural 
form of question; (b) free from guessing to a large 
degree; (c) especially adapted to testing verbal asso- 
ciations; (d) easy to construct. 

Disadvantages: (a) limited in application to short- 
response types of questions; (b) difficult to score when 
several answers may be considered correct or when 
there is no convenient objective criterion; (c) difficult 
to use in measuring understanding of concepts or 
ability to do inferential thinking; (d) more time con- 
suming than objective techniques which require less 
recall and writing. 

5. Completion items. Advantages: (a) applicable 
to almost all achievement fields; (b) probably stimu- 
lates more thorough study habits than recognition 
types; (c) applicable to the testing of more complex 
ideas than the free-response type; (d) easy to prepare. 

Disadvantages: (a) overrated from the standpoint 
of requiring understanding rather than rote memory; 
(b) not highly objective unless considerable care is 
exercised in construction and scoring; (c) a measure 
of intelligence and verbal ability to a high degree; (ad) 
difficult to score because of the irregular form in which 
the responses are given; (e) subject to overmutilation 
resulting in a puzzle situation; (f) time consuming 
since the pupil may have the correct idea immediately 
yet be unable to find words which will fit the statement 
and make it express what he wants to express. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING OBJECTIVE TESTS. 
Persons constructing tests of the various types should 
be guided by the rules listed below. 

1. Alternate-response items. (a) The pupil response 
required should be simple. 

(b) There should be a random distribution of true 
and false items, and there should not be any definite 
proportion of true and false items. 

(c) The crucial element in the question should be 
made as obvious as possible. Hovland and Eberhart 
(28) attempted to avoid ambiguity in true-false items 
by underlining the crucial part of the statement. They 
report that the reliability of their tests was increased 
by the procedure. 

(d) Avoid catch questions which tend to test a 
pupil's mental alertness rather than a mastery of the 
material involved. Lindquist (24: 155-56) provides 
excellent samples of the types of statements to avoid. 
J (e) Avoid giving the true or false statements con- 
Sistently certain determining characteristics. Brink- 
meier and Ruch (11) investigated true-false items to 
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locate specific determiners. They found that the 
longer a sentence the more likely it was to be true; 
that four out of five statements containing “all” were 
false; three out of four statements containing “always” 
OF “never” were false; four out of five statements con- 
taining “no,” “none,” or “nothing” were false; and 
nine out of ten statements containing “only” or “alone” 
were false. 

(f) Avoid the use of textbook language for two 
reasons: many of the statements when removed from 
their context are ambiguous; the use of statements 
from the text encourages rote learning and the 
memorizing attitude during study. 

(2) Avoid the use of a double negative. Even 
simple negatives tend to be confusing to young 
children. 

(Ah) Avoid the use of general terms such as large, 
small, great, important, well-known, many, few, and 
more when fine distinctions are involved or when the 
meaning is not obvious. Statements should be specific 
and comparisons direct. 

(i) Chance factors due to guessing operate at maxi- 
mum in alternate-response tests; hence answers to the 
following two questions become of utmost importance. 
Should pupils be instructed not to guess? Should the 
Scores be corrected for guessing? Considerable re- 
Search has been reported on these questions (15: 35; 2: 
482). The evidence points quite conclusively to the 
following answers: Pupils should be instructed not to 
guess but to leave those items unanswered upon which 
they have no information. Correction for guessing 
in most instances increases the validity of the test. 
Available evidence indicates that the effect on relia- 
bility depends upon whether the test is administered at 
its optimum rate. Jf the time limit is less than opti- 
mum, the reliability of the test is lowered by the 
correction. If the time limit is optimum, correction 
for guessing lowers it only slightly or not at all (15: 
75, 90). When scores are corrected for guessing, the 
time limit of the test influences the reliability much 
less than when there is no correction. 

2. Multiple-choice items. (a) Only one type of 
multiple-choice item should be used in the same sec- 
tion of a test. Pupils who are accustomed to selecting 
the one correct response are confused when suddenly 
required to select the one incorrect response. 

(b) Use at least four or five possible responses in 
order to minimize chance successes. 

(c) Do not mix items with varying number of pos- 
sible responses in the same test if the scores are to be 
corrected for guessing. In informal classroom testing 
mixing such items is permissible since correction for 
guessing is not necessary when three or more choices 
are presented. 

(d) Arrange the correct response to occur in the 
same position not more than two or three times in 
Succession. 

(e) Make the first, second, third, fourth, . . . pos- 
sible response the correct one in about equal numbers. 

(f) Formulate all the possible responses in such a 
way that they will appear plausible to all students 
below the ability level at which the item is intended to 
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discriminate. In other words, one should guard 
against any tendency to make the decoys so plausible, 
even to superior students, that they will result in a 
negatively discriminating item. 

(2) Use the direct question form when possible 
because it is less likely to be ambiguous and is the 
most natural form for the pupil. 

(h) When the incomplete sentence form is used, 
make it equivalent to a direct question and place the 
alternate responses at the end of the statement. 

(i) Avoid wording statements in such a way that 
clues are provided through word matching, gram- 
matical consistency, or textbook phraseology. 

3. Matching items. (a) The optimum number of 
pairs to be matched is probably between five and 
seven. When the number is larger the pupil tends to 
waste time hunting for the correct response. 

(b) It is better to include two or three extra re- 
sponses or to permit a response to be used more than 
once in order to prevent guessing and selection by 
elimination. 

(c) Always explain in the directions the basis upon 
Which the matching is to be made and the fact that 
a response may be used more than once. 

(d) The material included in each matching group 
should be homogeneous. To include personages, 
events, locations and dates in one exercise reduces the 
discrimination required almost to zero. All items in 
the response column should be plausible responses to 
every item in the stimulus column. 

(e) The stimulus column should contain the long 
statements, phrases, or definitions; the response column 
should contain single words or short phrases unless 
the content of the item clearly indicates otherwise. 

(f) Items in the response column should be ar- 
ranged systematically to facilitate finding them. They 
may be arranged alphabetically, chronologically, or in 
numerical sequence. 

4. Free-response items. (a) Formulate the item in 
Such a way that only one response is correct; this re- 
sponse should be a word, number, formula, or at most 
a short phrase. 

(b) Avoid items which supply so much of the 
crucial information that they may be answered cor- 
rectly through the exercise of general intelligence. 

(c) Avoid words which afford clues as to the cor- 
rect response such as “a” or “an” immediately preced- 
ing the blank. 

(d) If the blank spaces to be filled in are arranged 
in a vertical column scoring is facilitated. 

(e) Do not use exact statements copied from the 
textbook because this encourages a mental set during 
study which results in memorizing rather than under- 
standing. 

(f) Leave adequate space for the pupil to write his 
response, but avoid using blank lines of different 
lengths to indicate the length of the proper response. 

(8) Use the direct question form in preference to 
the incomplete-statement form. 

5. Completion items. (a) Make each blank call 
for the completion of a single idea. 

(b) Avoid too many blanks. 
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(c) Make all blanks the same length to avoid Eiving 
clues. 

(d) Avoid using sentences Or paragraphs from the 
textbook. 

(e) Make sure that the statement is sufficiently 
complete so that the pupil will interpret the item cor- 
rectly. 

(f) Avoid clues afforded by the requirement of 
grammatical consistency. 

(2) Avoid the omission of long phrases. 

TEST ITEM ANALYSIS, The effectiveness of an item 
in a general achievement test depends upon three in- 
terrelated factors: (a) the validity of the item from 
the standpoint of curriculum content and educational 
objectives; (b) the discriminating power of the item 
with reference to both validity and internal consistency; 
(c) the difficulty ofthe item. Validity from the stand- 
point of curriculum content and educational objectives 
Was dealt with on page 1466. The other two factors 
will be treated here. 

Discriminating power. The discriminating power 
Of a test item refers to the degree to which success or 
failure on the item indicates possession of the ability 
being measured. An item may be said to be perfect in 
discriminating power when every pupil who scores 
Successfully on the item ranks higher in the general 
ability scale than any pupil who fails on the item. An 
item may be said to have zero discriminating power 
When there is no systematic difference between the 
general ability of the pupils who succeed on the item 
and those who fail. An item may be said to have 
negative discriminating power when those who succeed 
On the item rank lower in the general ability scale 
than those who fail on the item (15: 38-40). 

As an illustration consider the two words advisers 
and emphatically in a spelling test. They occur with 
approximately equal frequency in the writing of adults, 
and hence it is as important to know how to spell one 
as the other; both occur in eighth-grade spelling lists; 
they are of approximately equal difficulty. Yet for 
the purpose of measuring general spelling ability em- 
phatically is a very good item and advisers is worthless. 
The biserial r based on spellings of 465 eighth-grade 
pupils, between ability to spell emphatically and gen- 
eral spelling ability, as measured by a 200-word-list 
dictation test was .87; for advisers it was .01. The 
lower 25 per cent of the group in spelling ability 
spelled emphatically with zero accuracy, the upper 25 
per cent with 70 per cent accuracy. The lower 25 per 
cent spelled advisers with 20 per cent accuracy and the 
upper 25 per cent spelled it with 13 per cent accuracy. 
More good spellers than poor spellers misspelled 
advisers (15: 53). 

Some twenty procedures for. computing indices of 
discrimination have been developed. Among the sta- 
tistics frequently utilized as indices are the product- 
moment coefficient of correlation, biserial coefficient of 
correlation, critical ratio, the phi coefficient, and the 
Chi square. Brief descriptions of the various tech- 
niques are provided by Guilford (23: 428-35) and by 
Long and Sandiford (40: 16-51). Several studies have 
been devoted to the problems of evaluating the various 
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methods. These are well summarized by Long and 
Sandiford (40: 51-68) and a recent (1946) selected 
bibliography is provided by Davis (18: 39-42). The 
bases for judging the relative value of the various 
indices of discrimination are (a) an empirical ex- 
amination of the lines of discrimination (lines con- 
necting the accuracy measures represented on a 
vertical axis with the various deciles of ability repre- 
sented on the horizontal axis) for the items which 
rank high and low according to each index; (b) an 
empirical examination of the lines of discrimination 
for those items which rank high according to one 
index and low according to another; (c) the inter- 
correlations of the various indices with each other 
and with difficulty; (d) the relative validity and 
reliability of tests composed of items selected by 
the various indices and of tests composed of items 
rejected by the various indices; (e) the relative sta- 
bility of indices when determined from the scores of 
groups of varying ability and from the scores of dif- 
ferent groups of equal ability; (f) the extent to which 
the relationship between the amount of discrimination 
and the index of discrimination is linear throughout 
the scale and constant for items of varying difficulty; 
(2) the relative simplicity of the computations in- 
volved in securing each index. 

Some indices correlate positively with difficulty 
When items are of less than 50 per cent difficulty and 
negatively when the items are of more than 50 per 
cent difficulty, thus tending to favor items as they 
approach 50 per cent difficulty. Others correlate posi- 
tively with difficulty throughout the scale. The theore- 
tical range of some indices is from zero to unity, of 
others from minus unity to plus unity, and of others 
from zero to infinity. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory index of discrimina- 
tion for achievement-test purposes is one devised by 
Davis (18). An item-analysis chart is provided which 
yields both an index of discrimination and an index 
of difficulty based on per cent passing the item in both 
the upper and lower 27 per cent on the ability criterion 
continuum. The index of discrimination consists of a 
linear function (ranging from —100 to +100) of 
Fisher's z transformation of the product-moment co- 
efficient of correlation (21: 203) estimated by a short- 
cut method devised by Kelley (33) using the lowest 
and highest 27 per cent of a sample. Provision is 
made by Davis for correction for guessing and for 
testees who do not reach the item in the time limit 
provided. 

Horst (26) has demonstrated that unless the inter- 
correlations of items are considered as well as the 
Correlation with the criterion, the addition of items 
of high discriminating power to a test may not in- 
crease its validity. When an index of discrimination 
is based on an outside criterion of validity it may be 
Considered as an index of validity. When the total 
Score on the test is the criterion the index of discrimina- 
tion may be considered as an index of its intercorrela- 
tion with the other items of the test. Horst (27) has 
demonstrated that the validity of a test will be im- 
Proved by using items that tend to have high correla- 


tions with the outside criterion and low correlations 
with the total score on the test. 

When computed by the same method, indices of 
discrimination for achievement-test items are highly 
unstable being influenced by the following factors: (a) 
the adequacy of the criterion group, i.e. the range and 
distribution of ability and the accuracy with which it 
represents any defined population; (b) the adequacy 
of the criterion measure against which the index is 
computed; (c) the learning experiences of the criterion 
group, the curriculum, teaching procedures, and sub- 
ject-matter emphasis; (d) the relation of the inherent 
difficulty of the item to the ability of the criterion 
group; (e) the location of the item in the test which 
may influence the alertness and mental set with which 
the pupils respond to it. 

Frequently test items with satisfactory validity from 
the standpoint of curriculum content fail to function 
effectively in a test. There are many reasons for this. 
Lindquist (24: 54-55) has classified them as follows: 
(a) technical weaknesses in the structure of the item, 
e.9. ambiguities, clues to the correct response, mislead- 
ing elements as in catch questions; (b) insufficient 
learning which occurs especially in multiple-choice 
items when a “decoy” response appears more plausible 
to the superior pupils at the level tested than the cor- 
rect response; (c) wrong learning and negative trans- 
fer from other learning situations which occur in 
multiple-choice items when a “decoy” response con- 
forms to prevailing opinion or prejudice and the cor- 
rect response is largely the point of view of experts; 
(d) lack of homogeneity in the field to be measured 
which may lower the discriminating power of an 
item. 

Different elements of achievement in a field may not 
be very highly related, but each may still be an essen- 
tial part of the whole field. Therefore, items in one 
part may not be highly discriminating in the field as a 
whole, but still should be included. For example, the 
correlation between spelling ability and total achieve- 
ment in English is low, yet spelling is an essential part 
of this field. Therefore, items of low discriminating 
power should sometimes be included on a logical 
rather than a statistical basis. 

Difficulty of items. The nature of a distribution of 
test scores is as much a function of the difficulty and 
discriminating power of the items as it is a function 
of the ability of the group tested. When reliable 
measures of difficulty and discriminating power are 
available for each of a reservoir of items, the form of 
the distribution of test scores may be controlled through 
the selection of items. Since this is true, it is impor- 
tant that we know what distribution of test items with 
regard to difficulty will yield the most valid measures 
of achievement: (a) Should all the items be of approxi- 
mately equal difficulty? If so, what should be the 
level of difficulty? (b) Should the items be of unequal 
difficulty, ranging from near zero per cent difficulty 
to near one hundred per cent difficulty? If so, should 
the distribution of the difficulty of the items resemble 
the normal curve, be rectangular in shape, skewed 
positively or negatively, or some other shape? What 
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percentage of the possible score should the mean 
score be? 

If one wishes to provide maximum discrimination 
among the individuals in a group with regard to 
achievement in a field and the ability of the group is 
distributed normally, the items should be selected in 
such a way that the mean score on the test is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of possible score. But the answer 
to the question as to whether the items should be all 
of one level of difficulty or distributed through several 
levels of difficulty depends upon two related factors, 
the range of ability in the group tested and the sharp- 
ness with which the items discriminate between 
ability levels. 

If one were building a test designed to select pupils 
in the upper one per cent of achievement in secondary- 
school physics for the purpose of awarding a schol- 
arship in a technical school, one should include 
only items of 50 per cent difficulty for this upper 
one per cent. If the purpose of a test is to select the 
upper 60 per cent of a class to recommend for en- 
trance to college, the items should be selected at 60 
per cent accuracy or 40 per cent difficulty, i.e. each 
item should be passed by 50 per cent of the pupils who 
are at the cutting point. Richardson (45) has pro- 
vided the theoretical basis for this recommendation. 

When the purpose of a test is to provide maximum 
discrimination among all the individuals in a sample 
the optimum distribution of items with reference to 
difficulty is a function of the intercorrelations of the 
items. Flanagan (22) has pointed out that to obtain 
maximum discrimination among the individuals of a 
group a test should be composed of items all of which 
are of 50 per cent difficulty when the intercorrelations 
of the items are zero, and that the distribution of item 
difficulty should be rectangular when the intercorrela- 
tion between all the items is unity. Since item inter- 
correlation is usually represented by indices of discrimi- 
nation and since most items lie somewhere between 
Zero and unity in their interrelationship, this principle 
is well illustrated by data from a study by Cook 
(15: 38-49). 

A list dictation spelling test of two hundred words 
Was administered to 465 eighth-grade pupils. Using 
the score on the entire test as the criterion, five indices 
of discrimination and the difficulty were computed 
for each word. The word consignee was spelled cor- 
rectly by 18 per cent of the pupils and had a biserial r 
index of discrimination of .30. The word pagearit was 
spelled correctly by 17 per cent of the pupils and had 
a biserial r index of .87. The discrimination of the 
Word pageant was so sharp that no pupil below the 
40th percentile spelled it correctly while 75 per cent 
of the pupils above the 90th percentile spelled it cor- 
rectly. Obviously an item which discriminates as 
Sharply as this functions in a relatively narrow range 
of ability, and hence a test made up of such items re- 
quires a wide range of difficulty in order to measure 
the various levels of ability. The word consignee has 
low discriminating power, 10 per cent of the pupils be- 
low the 10th percentile of ability spelled it correctly 
and only 30 per cent of the pupils above the 90th per- 


centile of ability spelled it correctly. The item, though 
relatively ineffective, does function throughout the 
entire range of ability, and a test made up of such 
items does not require a wide range of difficulty in 
order to discriminate at the various levels of ability. 
If this logic is sound, the following statements are in 
order: (a) When the discriminating power of items is 
unknown or when the biserial r index is below .50, the 
highest validity and reliability per unit of testing time 
are secured by selecting items all of which are re- 
sponded to correctly by 50 per cent of the group 
tested. (b) When the biserial r index is between .50 
and .80 the difficulty of the items should range between 
30 and 70 per cent with a mean of 50 per cent. (c) 
When the biserial r index is above .80, the range of 
the difficulty of the items should be between 10 and 90 
per cent with a mean of 50 per cent. (d) Items with 
a biserial r index of below .50 may range in difficulty 
(the lower the index the wider the range) a consider- 
able amount and still function throughout the entire 
range of ability. The mean difficulty should be 50 per 
cent. 

The following facts should be borne in mind in 
interpreting the above statements: (a) They are based 
On a priori reasoning and have not been checked ex- 
perimentally. (b) The range of ability upon which 
the indices of discrimination were determined is 
assumed to be identical with the range of ability being 
tested. (c) It is assumed that the criterion against 
Which the index of discrimination is computed is ade- 
quate. (d) Such factors as the method of scoring, the 
test technique employed, and the homogeneity of the 
field have been ignored. (e) The purpose of the test 
is assumed to be that of classifying a group with regard 
to achievement and ignores the factors of diagnosis, 
motivation, and relative importance of material tested. 
(f) In considering the difficulty of test items of the 
recognition, alternate-, or multiple-response type, al- 
lowance must be made for the factor of guessing. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE LENGTH OF A TEST AND ITs 
VALIDITY. The validity of a test depends to some ex- 
tent upon its length. Kelley (32: 200) has provided a 
formula to predict the validity of a test which has been 
increased in length. The formula is: 


ERT EROLTTS I He 22 
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in which r, (2) represents the correlation between a 
criterion and a test that has been increased n times 
in length, rj2 represents the original correlation be- 
tween the test and the criterion, and rir represents the 
reliability of the test. 

RELATION OF ADMINISTRATION TIME OF A TEST TO 
ITs VALIDITY. The relation of administration time to 
the validity and reliability of tests has been generally 
ignored in the construction and evaluation of achieve- 
ment tests. The time limits of most tests are arbi- 
trarily determined and tests are evaluated without con- 
trolling this factor. 

If rate of answering questions can be more accu- 
rately measured than other aspects of achievement in a 
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particular field, it follows that to the extent rate of 
reaction is introduced into achievement-test scores 
their reliability is increased and their validity lowered. 
The extent to which their validity will be lowered de- 
pends upon the degree to which rate of reaction is an 
element in the criterion measure. Lindquist and Cook 
(37) have demonstrated this relationship, defined 
optimum administration time, and developed a tech- 
nique for its determination. The optimum administra- 
tion time for a test is defined as the shortest time at 
which a greater increase in the validity of the ob- 
tained scores can be secured through the addition of 
more (homogeneous) material with a proportionate 
increase of time than by permitting more time to be 
spent on the same material. 

In determining the optimum administration time for 
a 50-item proofreading spelling test, Cook (15: 75) re- 
ported the following procedure and findings. Using 
the colored-pencil technique, reliability and validity 
coefficients were determined for four time limits set at 
the points at which approximately 25, 50, 75, and 
100 per cent of the pupils had finished the test. The 
reliability coefficients for the four time intervals were 
in order .92, .90, .87, and .85. The validity coefficients 
were in order .62, .74, .81, and .83. 

By the use of Kelley’s formula given above to de- 
termine what the validity of the test would have been 
for the last three time limits had the procedure of 
increasing the time and number of items proportion- 
ately been followed instead of holding number of items 
constant’ and increasing time only, it was found that 
seven minutes was the optimum administration time 
for the test. That is, seven minutes was the point at 
which validity could be increased more rapidly by in- 
creasing both time and number of items proportion- 
ately than by holding items constant and increasing 
the time. This procedure enables one to determine 
the number of items which should be included in a 
test to be administered in a specified time. It is also 
Valuable in the evaluation of test techniques since it 
enables one to determine which technique will yield 
the most valid measure of achievement per unit of 
testing time when each test is administered at its 
optimum rate. 

Evaluation of a test. After a test has been con- 
structed there remains the evaluation of the instrument 
with respect to validity and reliability. 

* VALIDITY. A test is said to have high validity when 
it measures effectively the property it purports to meas- 
ure. The factors which influence test validity are of 
two types, constant factors and variable factors. Con- 
stant factors are those which operate consistently 
either to raise or to lower a given individual's score 
relative to the criterion. For example, an individual 
vith a fast reaction time does consistently better on 
timed than on untimed tests. A person with low 
ability in arithmetical computation receives consistently 
lower marks on tests in physics involving such com- 
putation. Variable factors resulting in variable errors 
of measurement are those which may operate to lower 
8 given individual’s score at one time and to raise it at 
another time. Examples of such factors are: sampling 


errors which depend largely upon the length of the 
test and the adequacy with which the field is repre- 
sented in the test, physical and mental condition of 
the subject, distractions, subjectivity of the scoring, 
cheating, and faulty administration procedure. The 
validity of a test depends directly upon the absence of 
extraneous constant factors. Variable factors influ- 
ence validity indirectly by reducing the reliability of 
the test. 

The multiplicity of interdependent variables enter- 
ing into a test score makes the determination of valid- 
ity extremely complex and its meaning unstable. Test 
items Vary in effectiveness at different levels of achieve- 
ment. Tests are validated in terms of their specific 
purposes or in terms of specified criteria of validity. 
For these reasons one may not speak of the validity of 
a test without specifying the purpose of the test, the 
criterion of validity, and the level and range of achieve- 
ment of the population for which validity was deter- 
mined. 

A measure of the validity of a test is secured by 
computing a coefficient of correlation between scores 
on the test and an outside criterion. The criterion may 
be one of four types. 

Product ratings. In the fields of English composi- 
tion, art, industrial arts, home economics, and the 
like, achievement may be represented by products 
which have been created. These products may be 
rated by experts, and the ratings used as criterion meas- 
ures in determining the validity of tests of ‘achieve- 
ment. 

Behavior ratings. In the fields of literary apprecia- 
tion, social behavior, speech, English usage, and the 
like the behavior of individuals may be rated by com- 
petent judges and the composite rating used as a 
criterion measure. For example, a test designed to 
measure literary appreciation may be validated against 
a rating based upon the amount and type of reading 
done during periods of leisure. 

“ School marks. The use of school marks in deter- 
mining the validity of achievement tests is a common 
procedure. 

Previously validated tests. In determining the 
validity of shorter tests or tests employing a new 
technique, long tests or tests with established validity 
are frequently used as criteria. 

LIMITATIONS OF VALIDITY DETERMINATIONS. Be- 
cause of the usual low reliability of product ratings, be- 
havior ratings, and school marks validity coefficients 
based on them are usually low. Kelley (32: 205-08) 
has demonstrated that the highest correlation which 
can be obtained between a test with a reliability of .90 
and a criterion with a reliability of .64 is .76. Validity 
coefficients are also influenced by the range of talent 
of the populations from which they are determined. 
This factor will be treated in connection with its influ- 
ence on reliability coefficients. 

RELATION BETWEEN VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY. 
The validity of a test is always limited by its reliability. 
Kelley (31: 205-08) has pointed out that the correla- 
tion between one form of test and a true score of the 
trait measured by the test is the square root of the ob- 
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tained reliability coefficient, i.e. the scores on a test 
having a reliability of .81 are not capable of a higher 
correlation than .90 with true test scores of the same 
function. In other words, if a perfectly reliable cri- 
terion is assumed, the highest validity coefficient which 
we may Obtain for a test with a reliability of .81 is .90. 
The square root of the reliability coefficient is called 
the index of reliability. 

Since criterion measures are not perfectly reliable, 
a validity coefficient is always affected by lack of re- 
liability in both the test and the criterion measure. The 
validity coefficient for a perfectly reliable test and a 
perfectly reliable criterion may be predicted by a for- 
mula for correction for attenuation. The simplest 
form of the formula is: 


PE VI eH 

Vru Vrar 
in which roo oo represents the correlation between true 
scores on the test and on the criterion, ri» the correla- 
tion obtained between the test and the criterion, rir 
the reliability of the criterion, and rarr the reliability of 
the test. Formulas for a more accurate correction for 
attenuation are given by Guilford (23: 366-69). 

It should be emphasized that a validity coefficient 
corrected for attenuation is not the validity of the 
test. Itis an estimate of the correlation to be expected 
between true scores on the test and true scores on the 
criterion, i.e. between whatever traits the two tests 
actually measure, not what they purport to measure. 
‘The formula rests upon the assumption that variable 
errors of measurements in the test scores and in the 
criterion scores are not correlated. Perhaps the most 
practical measure of the validity of a test is the corre- 
lation with the criterion corrected for attenuation re- 
sulting from the criterion but not from the test itself. 

RELIABILITY. Whereas validity refers to the degree 
to Which one succeeds in measuring what he wishes to 
measure, reliability refers to the consistency and ac- 
curacy with which any property is measured. The 
validity of an achievement test is directly dependent 
upon the absence of constant factors other than 
achievement which influence test scores; reliability is 
directly dependent upon the absence of variable factors 
other than achievement which influence scores. How- 
ever, constant factors may influence the reliability of a 
test, as when shortening the time limit of a test intro- 
duces the constant factor “reaction time.” This usually 
increases the reliability of a test because “reaction 
time” can be measured more reliably than most types 
of educational achievement. The fluctuations of an 
individual’s score on comparable forms of the same 
test are caused by such factors as: (a) limited sam- 
pling of items, (b) subjective scoring, (c) distractions, 
(d) changes in physical and psychological conditions, 
(e) motivation, and (f) guessing. Symonds (58) has 
listed twenty-five factors affecting reliability. 

Within this general concept the precise meaning of 
reliability varies relative to the variable factors Tecog- 
nized. In a given case, the particular meaning can be 
inferred from the procedure employed in estimating the 
reliability of the test. See RELIABILITY. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT. The 
reliability coefficient alone is an inadequate measure of 
test reliability for two reasons: 

1. It is dependent upon the range of talent of the 
group tested. The reliability coefficient of a test de- 
termined with a small range of talent, such as a single 
grade, cannot be directly compared with a reliability 
coefficient for the same test, or for a test measuring in 
the same units, when determined with a wide range of 
talent such as the children of several grades. This is 
true because any correlation coefficient is affected by 
the variability of the group. A test with a reliability 
of .64 based on a group for which the standard devia- 
tion is 10 is probably superior in reliability to a test 
with a reliability of .90 and standard deviation of 30 
if the standard deviations are measured in equal units. 
Kelley (32) has expressed the relationship in the fol- 
lowing formula: 
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in which o, is the standard deviation and r,, the re- 
liability coefficient for the smaller range of talent and 0; 
is the standard deviation and ri the reliability coeffi- 
cient for the larger range of talent. 

2. The reliability coefficient tells little about the ex- 
tent of error in an individual score. To remedy this 
deficiency, formulas have been provided which yield 
estimates of the error in individual scores and have the 
further advantage of being independent of the range 
of talent. 

The standard error of a raw score, sometimes called 
the standard error of measurement, is an estimate of the 
Variability of the scores of an individual on an infinitely 
large number of equivalent forms of a test adminis- 
tered under similar conditions and hence provides a 
measure of the probable accuracy of a single score. 
The standard error of a score is given by the expres- 
Sion 0 = oiV1 — rir in which rir is the reliability co- 
efficient of the test and 0; is the standard deviation of 
the population upon which r,r was determined. 

The standard error formula is most valid for near- 
average scores. Working and Hotelling (72) have 
called attention to the fact that the regression line 
Wobbles from sample to sample and that the deviations 
of the obtained regression line from the true regression 
line are more extreme near the tails of the distributions 
than near the means. Hence, estimates based on the 
regression equation are less stable for outlying values 
than for values near the mean. 

Test scores. The raw score on a test is the numeri- 
cal description of the performance which is accepted 
as evidence of an ability, and the problem is to devise 
a means of scoring which is economical of time and 
which will make the resulting score the optimum index 
of the ability which is being measured. The quality of 
this index’ is a function not only of the method of 
computing the score but also of the structure of the 
test. Derived scores (percentile rank, standard scores, 
age scores, grade scores, etc.) are derived from raw 
scores to make possible: (a) meaningful interpreta- 
tions of test scores, (b) comparisons with scores on 
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other tests, (c) the combining of scores from different 
tests, and (d) the equating of score units. Problems 
concerning the computation of raw scores will be 
considered first. 

RAW SCORES. The principal problems in computing 
raw scores are concerned with correction for chance 
success, weighting of test items with reference to 
validity, and weighting of various sections of a test 
or Of several tests in a battery. 

‘The marking of pupil responses on an objective test 
is a mechanical activity. In fact test papers can be 
planned so that the scoring can be accomplished by 
means of a machine (3: 537-39). There are, however, 
certain questions relating to raw scores. 

Correction for chance success. In taking an alter- 
nate-response test the pupil has a 50 per cent chance 
of guessing the correct answer if he knows nothing 
about the question. In a four-choice test the chance 
is 25 per cent. The question arises, to what extent 
should chance success be taken into consideration in 
arriving at scores with maximum validity. 

The experimental evidence indicates quite conclu- 
sively (1: 35; 2: 481-82) that pupils should be in- 
structed not to guess and that when the number of 
choices is three or fewer the most valid score is the 
number of right responses corrected for chance suc- 
cesses by penalizing according to the amount of guess- 
ing as indicated by the number of wrong responses. 
The following three correction formulas produce 
equivalent scores in the sense that they are perfectly 
correlated. The third formula yields scores higher 
than those given by the other two, but the rank order 
is identical. 


GENERAL FORM TWO-RESPONSE FORM 
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in which S=the score; T=number of items in the test; 
R=number of right responses; W= number of wrong 
responses; O=number of items omitted; n=number of 
choices presented. Formula (1) requires that the 
Wrong responses and the omitted items be determined, 
formula (2) that the number of right and the number 
of wrong responses be determined, and formula (3) 
that the number of right responses and the number 
omitted be determined. Formula (3) has the advan- 
tage that pupils will more readily accept scores which 
give full credit for right responses and an additional 
fractional credit for items which they know that they 
do not know and omit. 

While correction for chance success usually in- 
creases the validity of two- and three-choice tests, its 
influence upon reliability is not so well established. 
Apparently its effect upon reliability depends upon the 
time limits of the test. If the test is the type which 
few or no pupils finish, the reliability is considerably 
lowered, but as the administration time of the test is 
increased toward the point at which all pupils finish, 


the influence of correcting for guessing decreases (15: 
75-90). 

The weighting which is given errors by the above 
formulas is based on the theory of probability and for 
a given test may be considerably in error. Thurstone 
(63: 76-82) bas provided a procedure by which the 
optimum weight to give wrong responses may be de- 
termined for a given test when administered at a 
given rate. 

Weighting test items. It is reasonable to assume that 
test scores have higher validity if more credit is given 
for passing difficult items than for passing easy items, 
and if a greater penalty is attached to failing easy 
items than difficult items. Culler (17) found that when 
the number of items is large there is little difference 
between the rank of scores based on weighted and un- 
weighted items. Other investigators (1: 37) have re- 
ported correlations of the order of .97 to .999 between 
weighted and unweighted scores. It is generally agreed 
that the validity of a test may be increased very little 
if any by weighting the items. 

Weighting in a test battery. When itis desirable to 
give equal weight to several tests within a battery and 
there is considerable discrepancy between the means 
and standard deviations on the various tests, the end 
may be accomplished by weighting the raw scores of 
the various tests by the reciprocals of their standard 
deviations. This procedure, which is much less time- 
consuming than reducing all the scores to standard 
form, is described by Thurstone (63: 83-87). 

DERIVED SCORES. The raw score On an achievement 
test consists of the summation of the correct responses 
plus any corrections which may be made for chance 
success. Such a score when considered without fur- 
ther information has no significance and cannot be 
meaningfully interpreted. If A makes a score of 25 
On a spelling test, this information will enable us to say 
no more than that A bas better than zero spelling 
ability. If B makes a score of 50 on the same test, we 
may predict with some confidence that B is a better 
speller than A. We do not know how much A is 
above zero ability or how much better B is than A or 
how well either can spell. If C makes a score of 75 
we cannot say that he is as much superior to B as B is 
superior to A. We cannot interpret these scores as 
one interprets feet On a linear scale because we do 
not know the size of the units, the equality of the 
units, or the relation of the units to the true zero 
point. 

The magnitude of the raw-score units on an achieve- 
ment test and their degree of constancy throughout the 
scale depends upon: (a) the number of items in the 
test; (b) the mean difficulty of the items in the 
test; (c) the distribution of the difficulty of the items 
in the test; (d) the discriminating power of the items; 
(e) the item intercorrelations. Since in building 
achievement tests the number of items is arbitrarily 
determined and usually nothing is known regarding 
the mean difficulty of the items, the distribution of the 
difficulty of the items, the item intercorrelations, or the 
discriminating power, raw scores have no absolute 
significance and can be interpreted only in terms of 
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derived scores based on the scores on a given test of a 
group of pupils of known and describable ability. 

Percentile scores. One of the simplest forms of de- 
rived scores is that of rank. The rank score of a pupil 
indicates his position in a given group when all scores 
have been arranged in order of magnitude. It en- 
ables us to place a pupil with respect to achievement 
within a given group and to make rough comparisons 
between achievement on different tests. We may say, 
for example, that A ranks first in achievement in 
arithmetic in his fifth-grade class, tenth in reading, 
fifteenth in spelling, and twentieth in handwriting. 
However, it is obvious that the size of the rank score 
depends upon the number in the group. Because of 
this ranks are usually expressed in relative terms as 
percentile ranks. 

Percentile scores make possible: (a) a meaningful 
interpretation of raw scores; (b) the comparison of 
scores on different tests with different raw-score units; 
(c) the combination of two or more scores from differ- 
ent tests with roughly equal weight given to each. 

The usefulness and dependability of percentile 
scores depend upon: (a) an accurate description of 
the group upon which they are established; (b) the 
number of pupils in the group; (c) the extent to which 
the group is representative; (d) the uniformity of the 
conditions under which the tests are administered. In 
addition certain limitations should be noted: (a) A 
percentile score is a counting measure and not arith- 
metical in nature. (b) It is greatly influenced by ir- 
regularities in the form of the distribution, hence rela- 
tively unstable. (c) The interpercentile distance in- 
creases as the extremes are approached; hence the 
units are not equal. See also COMPARABLE MEASURES. 

Standard scores, or z scores. Another form of de- 
rived score which is relatively free from the limitations 
of percentile scores is the standard score or z score. 
The standard score corresponding to a given raw score 
is equal to the number of standard deviations that the 
raw score deviates from the mean of the raw scores. 
For example, the standard score for the mean raw 
score is 0, for a raw score one standard deviation above 
the mean it is 1, and for a raw score two standard devi- 
ations below the mean it is —2. The formula for 
determining the standard score equivalent to each raw 
Score is as follows: 

Z Score = + 
in which X = the raw score; M = the mean of the 
raw scores; o = standard deviation of the raw scores. 

‘The assumptions underlying the equivalence of 
z-score units are that for a given population taking a 
number of tests: (a) the mean scores are comparable; 
(b) the standard deviations are comparable, i.e. that 
a raw score one standard deviation above the mean on 
one test represents the same degree of superiority as a 
Taw score one standard deviation above the mean on 
another test; (c) for certain interpretations such as 
converting z scores into percentile scores we assume 
that the distribution is approximately normal. 

‘The advantages of using standard scores are: (a) the 
units are more stable than score units based on other 
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statistical measures; (b) the scores are arithmetical in 
character and subject to arithmetical treatment. Stand- 
ard scores are somewhat more difficult to compute 
and understand than percentile scores and, since they 
involve the use of negative numbers, errors are more 
frequent. Standard score units are equal throughout 
the scale only to the extent that raw-score units are 
equal. See also COMPARABLE MEASURES. 

T scores. T scores are based on standard scores but 
the scale is adjusted to avoid the use of negative and 
to a large extent decimal numbers. The mean of the 
distribution is given an arbitrary value of 50 instead of 
0, as in the z-score scale, and the standard deviation 
is given a value of 10 instead of 1. The formula is as 
follows: 


T score = IOX—-M) 
[+ 


+ 50 

McCall, who first used the T score, based the T scale 
upon a twelve-year-old population. The technique has 
since been used with other populations and the name 
“T score” applied. 

‘The method of deriving z-scores and T-scores given 
above is called the linear transformation and is based 
On the assumption that the raw-score units are approxi- 
mately equal, giving an approximately normal distribu- 
tion of scores. If, however, a distribution of scores 
is skewed and it can be assumed that this is the result 
of unequal raw-score units, an area transformation is 
called for. ‘This method consists of assigning the 
standard-score units to the percentile-score points 
they would have in a normal distribution. McCall 
used the area transformation in setting up the original 
T-score scale. The method is described simply by 
Walker (68: 190-93). 

C scores. C scores are derived in a manner similar 
to T scores, but instead of the unit being one tenth of 
the standard deviation it is one tenth of the quartile 
deviation of a given population. 

Age scores. An age score is the age corresponding 
to the median or mean score which would be made by 
a large unselected group of pupils of a given age re- 
gardless of school classification. Age scores have 
certain advantages when used to measure achievement 
in a field where progress has taken place over a period 
of years as in the skill subjects. They are: (a) simple 
and unambiguous, resting on no statistical assumptions; 
(b) easy to understand and interpret; (c) based on 
chronological age, a natural unit unaffected by school 
classification; (d) readily compared with mental-age 
Scores; (e) adaptable to achievement record forms 
showing progress over a period of years. 

‘The disadvantages of age scores are that: (a) they 
have little significance above the eighth-grade level or 
age 14; (b) there is some experimental difficulty in se- 
curing achievement scores on randomly selected age 
groups; (c) age is a little less familiar than grade 
equivalents in thinking about school achievement; (d) 
the units are not equal but decrease in size as the age 
increases. 

Grade scores. A grade score is the grade corre- 
sponding to the median or mean score which would be 
made by a large unselected group of pupils in a given 
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grade classification. Grade scores may be established 
also for each month within a grade. 

Grade scores have the advantages of being: (a) 
widely used; (b) easily derived; (c) based on the 
familiar concept of grade classification; (d) applicable 
throughout the elementary school. 

The limitations of grade scores are: (a) they have 
little meaning above the eighth grade; (b) there is 
considerable variation in the mean age of children 
within a given grade in different schools; (c) they are 
taken frequently as standards, thus leading to a mis- 
conception of what the individual pupil in a grade 
should achieve; (d) they may lead to faulty classifica- 
tion, as when a fifth-grade pupil with an eighth-grade 
score in arithmetic is considered equal in achievement 
to an eighth-grade pupil with an eighth-grade score. To 
describe the fifth-grade pupil as being a “95th per- 
centile fifth-grader” is a more meaningful description; 
(e) the units are not equal but decrease in size as the 
grade level ascends. 

Age-at-grade scores. Because there is a negative cor- 
relation between achievement and chronological age 
within a given grade, age scores are derived for pupils 
at different age levels within each grade. This is an 
attempt to adjust achievement-score norms to capacity 
for achievement as this is indicated by age-grade classi- 
fication. 

Needed research. The greatest need in the achieve- 
ment-testing field is for the development of types of 
test exercises consonant with evolving educational ob- 
jectives. The statistical techniques for determining 
validity and reliability, for item analysis, and for ex- 
pressing scores in meaningful ways have outrun the 

- quality of the tests. The construction of items, which 
will measure and encourage socially valid, highly func- 
tional, generalized, and permanent learning and which 
will stimulate achievement to capacity, is greatly 
needed in every field of achievement. To build such 
items requires rare insight into the meaning of educa- 
tion and the function of each subject area in modify- 
ing human behavior in desirable directions. When 
Such tests are available teachers and students alike 
will work toward the clarified goals with greater 
efficiency. 

WALTER W. Cook 
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TEXTBOOKS. Some attention has been given in 
histories of education to the content of early textbooks, 
and there have been intensive historical studies in a 
few areas, e.g. arithmetic, reading, spelling, and social 
studies. Since about 1920 a number of analytical 
studies of currently used textbooks have been reported, 
especially vocabulary studies of readers, spellers, 
foreign-language texts, and science publications. In 
the area of appraisal and selection of textbooks dis- 
Ccussional writings and pronouncements are much more 
numerous than reports of research, but proposed score 
cards, check-list outlines, and other plans for ap- 
praisal now available may be regarded as outcomes of 
somewhat systematic inquiry into the function of text- 
books and the relation of measurable characteristics 
to this function. Finally, there is a miscellaneous 
group of studies, dealing with laws pertaining to text- 
books, practices of selection, their physical features, 
and the like. 

A number of original studies together with sum- 
maries of previous research and useful bibliographies 
are reported in the Thirtieth Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (24). 

Early textbooks. Many of the textbooks used in 
the schools of the colonial period in America were im- 
ported from England or were American reprints of 
English publications, but by 1800 they were being re- 
Placed by the products of American authors. After 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century the number 
of textbooks written by American authors increased 
rapidly. In addition to arithmetics (23), grammars 
(22), and readers (25), there became available text- 
books in history (27), geography, science (natural phi- 
losophy), and some other fields (17). Except in arith- 
metic, where Pestalozzi influenced the content and to 
Some extent the organization, and in reading, where the 
moral quality of the selections was emphasized, the 
textbooks were primarily compendiums of informa- 
tion. Their organization was logical in nature, and 
comparatively little attention was given to peda- 
EOgical features. 

Appraisal of textbooks. Until after 1800 little or 
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no attention was given to the appraisal of textbooks; in 
fact, there was little opportunity for any choice. Pupils 
frequently used the textbooks available in their homes 
or Obtainable from relatives or friends, with the result 
that often several different authors were represented 
within a class. During the nineteenth century authors 
frequently included in their prefaces claims in regard 
to the merits of their textbooks. These claims varied, 
but for the most part they referred to the inclusion of 
content not found in other textbooks or the presence 
of more appropriate content. 

Since 1900 more systematic procedures of appraisal 
have been developed. Although the criteria are essen- 
tially subjective in nature, their formulation has been 
influenced by a variety of studies, and, in comparison 
with the appraisals being made at the turn of the 
century, much progress has been made in the measure- 
ment of textbooks. There is some variation on the 
part of different investigators in the designation, num- 
ber, and sequential order of the major or “master” 
items of their general outlines, but usually the follow- 
ing are included: (a) date of publication and pub- 
lisher; (b) author and his experience; (c) mechanical 
features of the textbook; (d) content and its organiza- 
tion; (e) methods of teaching and supplementary aids; 
(f) use and adaptation to local conditions. Some out- 
lines, in addition to the above items, include points of 
view and aims of the author. 

As a result of ten years of informal experimentation 
in conjunction with school administrators, Clement 
(7) proposed a general appraisal outline for use at the 
secondary level. Although no objective determination 
of the reliability and validity of this means of quan- 
titative appraisal has been made, extensive experience 
with the outline indicates that it is a useful instrument. 
A large number of rating scales used in public schools 
in selecting textbooks were compared by Whipple (33). 
States which practice state adoption of textbooks 
naturally must list the criteria they will use and weight 
these criteria in some way. A widely known series 
Of such rating scales is that used by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of California. 

Appraisals of textbooks in subject-matter fields. 
Specialists in several subject-matter fields have reported 
analytical studies of content (items or topics in- 
cluded), treatment (space), vocabulary, difficulty of 
reading, and the like. A number of such studies are 
reported in the articles on school-subject topics, espe- 
Cially FoREIGN LANGUAGES, MODERN; LATIN; READ- 
ING—IIJI. THE TEACHING OF READING; SCIENCE EDU- 
CATION; SOCIAL STUDIES; and SPELLING. The inter- 
ested reader should consult also the index topic “text- 
books” in the Twelve-Year Index (1931-1942) of the 
Review of Educational Research and the volume in- 
dexes of this periodical since 1942. 

Use of illustrations in textbooks. Kambly (18) re- 
Ports a unique study to discover whether pupils “study 
Or even look at” the illustrations in their textbooks. He 
tested two groups which studied the same text content, 
One with and one without illustrations, and found a 

ratio of 1.97 in favor of the group that had access 
to illustrations.” 
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Difficulty analysis of textbooks. Several investi- 
gators have studied textbooks with reference to diffi- 
culty by analyzing the vocabulary used by the authors. 
In a pioneer study Lively and Pressey (19) analyzed 
a random sample of 1000 words from a text to deter- 
mine the “range of vocabulary” (number of different 
words) and the “size of highly technical vocabulary” 
(words not appearing in the 10,000 most common 
words as reported by Thorndike in The Teacher's 
Word Book) (29). From these two measures a 
“weighted median index number” was calculated. 

This Thorndike list, and its extension to 20,000 
words in 1932, was generally employed as a basis of 
difficulty determinations until the publication of A 
Combined Word List by Buckingham and Dolch (4) 
in 1936. These authors combined Thorndike’s results 
and those of ten other statistical studies giving either 
frequency or grade placement according to children’s 
usage. The publication in 1944 of Thorndike and 
Lorge’s The Teacher’s Wordbook of 30,000 Words (30) 
gave a new basis for those who wished to use frequency 
as a measure of word difficulty. Lorge’s monumental 
study in 1937 on the frequency of different meanings 
of common words (20) made it necessary to revaluate 
all previous studies of vocabulary of textbooks from 
the standpoint of meanings used as well as forms ap- 
pearing. 

All the while there was objection to using on chil- 
dren’s textbooks the results of vocabulary studies 
based upon essentially adult reading materials. This 
movement produced, among others, a preschool word 
list (16) that was used in making beginning reading 
books, grade-by-grade word lists, and finally a very 
extensive study (26) showing for each common word 
the frequency of usage by children at each grade 
level. All statistical studies of usage must naturally 
meet the query as to whether frequency is always a 
measure of difficulty and whether the frequencies we 
now find will be the same as those that may be found 
in the years to come. 

A committee of the National Conference on Re- 
search in English has presented one of the most com- 
prehensive, and perhaps the most significant, reports 
(see 28) yet made relative to vocabulary problems. 
One section of this committee’s report deals with diffi- 
culties in textbooks and summarizes the findings and 
conclusions of a large number of representative in- 
vestigations. The report closes with numerous refer- 
ences and several critiques of the many vocabulary 
studies made in the field of English, most of them at 
the elementary-school level. 

The most extensive investigation of the vocabulary 
burden in the field of ccience is by Curtis (10). The 
results of one hundred investigations are briefly sum- 
marized. The author attempted to discover whether 
vocabularies found in textbooks of science were too 
difficult for pupils to comprehend; whether the vocabu- 
lary difficulty increased according to any definite plan; 
whether there were certain important words that 
should be mastered in science in order for pupils to 
progress most satisfactorily; and whether these words 
are primarily nonscientific or scientific in nature. A 
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summary of findings and recommendations was given, 
together with references to many published and un- 
published investigations. After an analysis of thirty 
textbooks it was concluded that both technical and 
nontechnical words of too great difficulty occurred 
in science textbooks, that insufficient provision was 
made for repetition of difficult scientific terms, and 
that scientific terms used by authors were not ade- 
quately defined. 

Various attempts to identify other factors of read- 
ing difficulty culminated in the comprehensive study 
by Gray and Leary (14). The list of “most useful 
elements” for estimating the reading difficulty for 
adults was (a) “number of different hard words”; 
(b) “number of easy words”; (c) “percentage of mono- 
syllables”; (d) “number of first-, second-, and third- 
person pronouns”; (e) “average sentence length in 
Words”; (f) “percentage of different words”; (g) “num- 
ber of prepositional phrases”; (h) “number of simple 
sentences.” Although this study was directed to the 
field of adult reading, the findings probably have con- 
siderable applicability to textbooks. This plan of iden- 
tifying and weighting “factors of difficulty” was carried 
forward by Lorge (21), but his formula was simpler, 
containing only three elements. Flesch (13) made an 
analysis of existing “readability formulas” and pre- 
sented one of his own, also containing three elements. 
Dolch (12) made a study of ten sets of school readers, 
grades 1 through 6, to determine what elements actually 
‘differed from grade to grade, and presented a table of 
“grade standards” derived from the actual graded 
books on per cent of difficult words, median sentence 
length, and length of “Jong sentences.” He points out 
that these standards will change as the editing of new 
Series of readers changes. The later texts of the ten 
sets of readers studied were “easier” than the earlier 
ones. 

One element these investigators did not consider 
Was the physical aspects of type, leading, and page 
Size, but these items had been reported upon at length 
by Buckingham (3) with findings that 12-point type 
with certain leading and page size was more readable 
in the first grade at least. Recent studies on elements 
of readability of type face are listed and discussed by 
Tinker (31). These elements include visibility, per- 
ceptibility, reader preference, and speed of reading. 

During all this study of various possible aspects of 
reading difficulty there were those who maintained that 
One aspect had not been considered, namely, difficulty 
of ideas. ‘This difficulty may lie: (a) in actual re- 
moteness of the ideas from the child’s experience; (b) 
in lack of explanation or other aspects of teaching; 
(c) in mere quantity of facts presented to a child in 
a short space of time. One study on difficulty of ideas 
tried to separate the concrete from the abstract and 
came to the conclusion we should expect; namely, that 
abstractness leads to difficulty. Another study (11) 
sought to measure quantity of facts and found a range 
of one to fifty facts per page in elementary-school 
textbooks. Further study is needed of the second 
problem in difficulty of ideas, i.e. amount and kind of 
teaching with proper visual aids and skillful description 
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and explanation. Almost any idea can be made easy 
enough for understanding at levels far below what we 
usually expect. This better teaching of ideas would 
really mean making them less remote and also includ- 
ing fewer ideas within any given space of time. See 
also READING—TIIL. 

Textbook legislation. All the states have passed 
textbook laws. In 1931 Coffey (8) outlined briefly the 
Various agencies of control of textbook adoption, Vary- 
ing from state textbook commissions to county and 
other local boards of education. Twelve summary 
tables are presented which indicate provisions made in 
different states relative to practice. Three major items 
Which were considered include provisions pertaining 
to the adoption of textbooks, their cost, and their use 
in elementary and high schools. 

Coffey referred to the standards for evaluating pro- 
posed textbook legislation (9). He enumerated seven 
precautions that should be taken into account when- 
ever textbook legislation is drafted; namely, nonrestric- 
tion of a school district’s right to the use of the best 
available textbooks, the selection and adoption by pro- 
fessionally trained bodies, the agreement of textbook 
laws with legal principles, textbook selection as both 
a state and a local problem, regulations that will bring 
to the fore the best textbooks, reasonable price control, 
and desirable features to be considered in textbook 
legislation. In addition, he pointed out ten features 
that should be incorporated in textbook legislation 
having to do with price regulation, fair competition, 
the elasticity of the period of adoption, and the satis- 
factory distribution of textbooks. He also discussed 
authoritative means for the administration of textbook 
laws, and he reported an inquiry concerning valid pro- 
cedure in actual practice. A summary of the legal 
provisions for free textbooks and other instructional 
materials has been published by the United States 
Office of Education (32). 

Textbook standards, purchase, and conservation. 
After several years’ study, in 1938 representatives of 
publishers, manufacturers, and state departments of 
education issued a statement of minimum standards and 
specifications for the manufacture of textbooks. Studies 
have also been made on the average life of textbooks 
and the teaching of care of textbooks. Textbook ac- 
counting has also been studied. These various topics 
are discussed, with references, in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Volume 11, p. 216-18, April 1941. 

Concluding statement. Studies of vocabulary bur- 
dens should be continued and extended to other school 
Subjects, especially on the Secondary level. More re- 
liable methods should be devised for making such in- 
vestigations. Many special or differentiated analysis 
and appraisal outlines should be formulated to supple- 
ment the general outlines which are now available for 
use in describing and judging present-day textbooks, 
irrespective of the fields which they represent. Further 
reliable research should be encouraged relative to the 
aims and the content of textbooks in different fields 
during the successive years of the twentieth century. 

‘The increment in the number of textbooks and of 
other forms of materials of instruction during the 
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twentieth century has been very great in contrast to 
the relative number of publications previous to this 
time. Some effort has been made by publishing com- 
panies to standardize their publications. Some of them 
have formulated outlines for use in judging the nature 
and value of textbooks. This work should be supple- 
mented by extensive investigations on the part of other 
competently trained individuals qualified to do re- 
search relative to the nature and value of textbooks 
published over a long period of years. Since textbooks 
will undoubtedly continue to be used on a large scale 
in the American schools, an extensive cooperative re- 
search project, involving authors, editors, publishers, 
and other well-trained individuals should be launched 
in order to appraise more adequately than has yet been 
done all subject matter now taught, no matter in what 
form it has appeared, textbook or nontextbook. 


E. W. DotcH 
J. A. CLEMENT, 1941 Edition 
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THEATRICAL MOTION PICTURES, EDUCA. 
TIONAL INFLUENCE. The effect of the theatrical 
film on the values, information, and character of chil- 
dren and young people has long engaged the attention 
Of parents and teachers. Each week some 85,000,000 
attendances are chalked up at the box office of some 
15,000 motion-picture theaters. 

Payne Fund studies. In 1929, a committee of re- 
search workers, supported by the Payne Fund, began 
a four-year investigation of theatrical motion pictures 
and their influence. This was the first large-scale 
study of the effect of mass media upon children and 
young people. Five areas of effect were studied: in- 
formation, attitudes, emotions, health, and conduct, 
The conclusions have been summarized by Charters 
(4). Some of the specific findings of interest are as 
follows: 

1. Dale (7) discovered that, contrary to the data 
then available from the motion-picture industry, chil- 
dren did form a sizable part of the total motion- 
picture audience. He noted that 2 per cent of the 
audience were under the age of 7; 11.8 per cent were 
7-13 years of age; and 22.1 per cent were between the 
ages of 14 and 20. Boys and girls in the upper grades 
and high school averaged one movie a week, and chil- 
dren in the primary grades about one movie in every 
two weeks. A study made 10 years later by Fleege 
(11), which included 2000 high-school boys and girls 
throughout the East and Midwest, duplicated almost 
exactly the earlier Dale findings. 

2. Children acquire considerable information from 
attending the movies. For children in the second and 
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third grades the average score on an information test 
was 60 per cent of the average score of adults. For 
children in the ninth and tenth grades the relative 
standing was 90 per cent. Retests after six weeks 
showed a smaller loss for children than for adults. 
Moreover, “general information presented incorrectly 
by the pictures is frequently accepted as valid unless 
the incongruity is quite apparent” (13). 

3. Motion pictures have definite, lasting effects 
on the social attitudes of children; a number of pic- 
tures pertaining to the same issue may have a cumu- 
lative effect on attitude (19). The influence of a pic- 
ture is specific for a given child and a given movie. 
The same picture may influence different children in 
distinctly opposite directions (21). Data gathered by 
the American Council on Education study (1942) 
also support this conclusion (12). 

4. With reference to the influence of movies upon 
conduct, Blumer stated that “they [motion pictures] 
may challenge what other institutions take for granted. 
The schemes of conduct which they present may not 
only fill gaps left by the school, by the home, and by 
the church, but they may also cut athwart the stand- 
ards and values which these latter institutions seek to 
inculcate. What is presented as entertainment, with 
perhaps no thought of challenging established values, 
may be accepted as sanctioned conduct, and so enter 
into conflict with certain of these values. This is 
peculiarly likely in the case of motion pictures be- 
cause they often present the extremes as if they were 
the norm. For the young movie-goer little discrimina- 
tion is possible. He probably could not understand or 
even read a sophisticated book, but he can see the 
thing in the movies and be stirred and possibly misled. 
This is likely to be true chiefly among those with 
least education and sophisticated experience” (3: 196- 
97). 

5. Emotional stimulation as measured by the psy- 
chogalvanic technique varies widely for different indi- 
viduals. “The most extreme stimulation by the mo- 
tion picture seems to center near the age of 16 years, 
Where scenes of conflict often gave the maximal re- 
sponse and where love scenes and suggestive incidents 
quite consistently gave the maximal reaction” (8). 

6. Seeing some films “induces a disturbance of re- 
laxed, recuperative sleep in children to a degree which, 
if indulged with sufficient frequency, can be regarded 
as detrimental to normal health and growth.” Some 
children should be permitted to attend only carefully 
selected films (20). 

Criticisms of the studies. The Payne Fund studies 
have been vigorously criticized by Adler (2), and his 
criticism has been popularized by Moley (17). Adler 
produced his criticism at the request of and with funds 
supplied by “representatives of the motion-picture 
producers.” Using his absolutist Aristotelian and 
Thomistic philosophy as a base, Adler challenges the 
Payne Fund studies on the grounds that (a) the re- 
Search workers were not Thomists, (b) the so-called 
prudent man was not aided by their findings in his 
life mission of censoring the art the nonprudent will be 
permitted to see, (c) the social sciences cannot be 
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considered scientific, and (d) the research workers 
went beyond their evidence. 

An example of the level of criticism used by Adler 
may be found in this statement about one of the in- 
vestigators: “No art, no matter how bad, could be so 
directly evil in influence as the kind of thinking and 
+» . teaching which Dr. represents” (2: 
302). Preceding the criticism of the Payne Fund 
studies is a long philosophical discussion of the cinema 
as viewed through Thomistic philosophy. This dis- 
cussion establishes to Adler’s satisfaction that the pru- 
dent man in our society should, while not interfering 
with the artist, keep the artist’s product away from 
Society if he (the prudent man) deems it not acceptable 
to the masses. Moley interprets the prudent man as 
the Hays-Johnston office of the motion-picture industry 
(17: 61). 

Finally, Adler admits that, while motion pictures 
may not harm mature persons, they are probably 
harmful to children. He specifically states that, in 
the case of adults, “there would seem to be a reason- 
able presumption that the arts are unable to corrupt 
mature persons” (2: 180). With reference to children 
he expresses a position (2: 180) that seems to be little 
different from the findings and interpretations of the 
Payne Fund studies about the effect of motion pictures 
on children and youth which Adler criticizes else- 
where. 

Adler's criticism is answered by Cressey in an article 
Which challenges his basic philosophical position (5). 
Cressey attacks Adler on the grounds that (a) his 
criticism is not guided by objectivity but by prejudice; 
(b) he uses Thomas Aquinas as irrefutable evidence 
with which to evaluate contemporary research; (c) he 
has an “amazing ignorance of the social sciences, espe- 
cially sociology, and a very evident prejudice against 
them” (5: 324); (d) he misrepresents the facts. 
Cressey’s final evaluation of Adler’s criticism indi- 
cates that five of the Payne Fund studies were never 
challenged and that the other five were criticized on 
the questionable grounds noted above. 

Other studies. Lewin (14) reported the results of a 
nation-wide study of the teaching of motion-picture 
discrimination in the schools. Among his significant 
conclusions are the following: (a) The habits of high- 
school students in relation to the selection of movies 
can be significantly improved through the guidance of 
English teachers. (b) Nearly three quarters of the 
students in American high schools have never pre- 
pared a theme or talk on a photoplay in connection 
with their school work, but if given the opportunity 
students are greatly interested in such assignments. 
(c) Pupils can learn standards for evaluating current 
films and can readily follow criteria acceptable to Eng- 
lish teachers. 

Sterner (23) investigated the attractiveness of media 
of communication (radio, magazines, comic strips, 
movies, etc.) and the interest of the subject matter in- 
cluded. She concluded that “It is evidently the con- 
tent of the medium, not the technique of presentation, 
Which leads many young people to spend so much time 
in these activities” (23: 60). In reference to the mo- 
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tion picture she says: “Apparently sex, grade, intel- 
ligence, and socioeconomic status have little influence 
upon pupils’ choices of specific motion pictures. Gen- 
erally speaking, a teacher can expect that over 50 per 
cent of the class will have seen the ten most popular 
pictures” (p. 41). Sterner’s bibliography includes brief 
descriptions of studies made by Perry (18), Abbott (1), 
Eaton (9), Mitchell (16), Sullenger (24), Dale (6), 
Edman (10), Lohmann (15), Witty, Garfield, and Brink 
(26), Smith (22), and Witty and Coomer (25). 
EDGAR DALE 
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TRANSFER OF TRAINING. All educational 
efforts aim at learning which can be transferred to 
new situations. Some of these new situations are to 
be met within the school curriculum; others are life 
situations outside the classroom. Ultimately it is to 
the latter type of situation that educational interest in 
transfer of training is pointed. When one practices 
a response to a specific stimulus situation, learning 
(q.v.) takes place. When a particular learning experi- 
ence also influences an individual's ability to respond 
effectively to stimuli different in some ways from 
those he reacted to during learning, transfer of train- 
ing is said to have taken place. 

Tf transfer were not possible, it would be necessary 
to train the individual in every specific situation he 
will ever face. The mechanic who has learned to re- 
pair one tractor would have to begin learning anew on 
each new model, and the rifleman who is an expert 
with one weapon would begin as a novice when he 
changes to another. 

There are several important psychological questions 
concerning transfer of training. For educational pur- 
poses two of these questions are most important: To 
how wide a range of different situations will a particu- 
lar learning transfer? What instructional methods 
promote the greatest degree of transfer? Transfer is 
apparent in impressive proportions in everyday life, 
but it cannot be taken for granted in all educational 
situations. The transfer problem is a question of 
degree and of the relative efficiency of educational or 
training procedures. 

Individuals do not always transfer to the same extent 
from one learning experience to another. Research is 
required to establish how and when training will 
transfer. Will practice firing at towed targets improve 
the combat firing of an aerial gunner? Will study of 
logical propositions in mathematics improve reasoning 
about life problems?. Will lectures on mental hygiene 
improve adjustment to frustrating situations? Will the 
study of Latin aid in mastering law? Such questions 
underlie all curriculum construction. 

Emergence of the transfer problem. So long as the 
curriculum was supposed primarily to transmit knowl- 
edge of Western culture, the problem of transfer was 
not important. A man learned Latin, geometry, and 
natural history because these knowledges were the 
marks of an educated man. With the emergence of a 
less aristocratic notion of education in America during 
the 1800's there developed gradual acceptance of the 
axiom that the function of any teaching is to change 
behavior. The place of skill subjects such as reading 
and arithmetic was secure under this philosophy. Clas- 
sical knowledge bad less obvious value for everyday 
behavior and the classical subjects were defended on 
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the ground that they strengthened certain mental facul- 
ties—reasoning, judgment, memory, will, etc. Accord- 
ing to this faculty psychology, exercising a faculty by 
appropriate training developed the mind and so im- 
proved behavior. Conventional school subjects were 
said to provide “mental discipline.” 

Experimental psychology began to challenge this 
theory of transfer when James (18), about 1890, 
attempted to measure the effect of training in memory. 
He and his students timed their speed of memorizing 
passages from Victor Hugo’s Satyr. Daily for a 
month or longer they memorized selections from an- 
other author, and then retested themselves on new 
passages from Hugo. According to the faculty theory, 
memorization of the classics develops the memory. 
James and his group found some improvement, but 
results were so slight as to throw into question the en- 
tire value of mental discipline. Further tests were 
made of transfer effects in memory, perception, reason- 
ing, and other alleged faculties. These studies showed 
rather small transfer and were considered adequate to 
disprove the claims of formal discipline. 

‘Transfer through specific habits was emphasized in 
the theory of Thorndike and Woodworth (28), which 
replaced the faculty approach. Under this theory, cur- 
riculum makers sought to provide learning experiences 
which would give training in the particular skills, 
habits, and responses likely to be used in later life. 
Thus in citizenship training, study of political thought 
Was superseded by training in how to mark a ballot, 
how to read editorials, and how to acquire facts specifi- 
cally needed in reading about current problems and in 
forming judgments about them. 

More recent emphasis in education points to broader 
possibilities of transfer. In addition to habits and 
facts, school experiences engender attitudes and broad 
understandings which have great significance. Feel- 
ings of inadequacy fostered in school may transfer to 
an adult's performance on his job and to his methods 
Of dealing with his children. A concept of fair deal- 
ing, learned in childhood, may reflect itself in an 
adult's marital relations, treatment of his employees, 
and attitudes on international affairs. Judd (19) con- 
tributed to this viewpoint by showing experimentally 
that teaching meaningful general principles permits 
more effective transfer than a curriculum which is 
merely a collection of useful habits. Current methods 
of teaching for transfer are discussed at the end of 
this article. 

Methodology. Studies of transfer have been pur- 
Sued both in the laboratory and in classroom situations. 
‘The essential features of transfer as a psychological 
process are best studied in the experimental approach. 
By designing experiments in which the crucial variables 
are controlled, we can assess with considerable assur- 
ance the importance of each factor for transfer. In 
actual school situations, learning and transfer cannot 
be explained by such a simple formula as “so much 
presentation plus so much motivation plus so much 
generalization result in so much transfer.” Changes in 
pupils come from a complex interaction of factors. To 
understand this interaction (e.g. why does presentation 


Z improve the work of some pupils but not others?) 
careful studies in the classroom are needed to supple- 
ment laboratory findings. 

A crucial difficulty in studies of transfer has been 
the problem of assessing all outcomes of a learning 
experience. Results of instruction are usually thought 
of in terms of gains in knowledge or skill, and these 
are readily measured. Each instructional process, 
however, affects in many ways the personality and 
attitudes of the pupil. If itis established that two pro- 
cedures (e.g. study of civics versus student self-govern- 
ment) produce equal gains in ability to reach logical 
decisions about new political questions, we still do not 
know about their relative effect on such behavior as 
concern about political problems, tendency to vote on 
election day, and tendency to seek information on civic 
problems as they arise. We do not know whether the 
adult, capable as he is in reasoning as a result of the 
teaching, will have the confidence to follow his own 
thinking or will be swayed by partisan appeals. Few 
studies have attempted to evaluate the transfer effects 
of learning procedures in terms of these crucial but 
subtle concomitants. 

Transfer may be positive (facilitating subsequent 
performance), negative (inhibitory), or mixed. Study 
of past political debates may produce some positively 
transferring effects, such as ability to interpret a new 
question in terms of its historical antecedents. It may 
produce such negative effects as an attitude that politics 
and civics are boring and to be thought about only 
under a teacher’s compulsion. Study of the Latin verb 
cedere may lead to positive transfer in spelling the 
English precede but to negative transfer in spelling 
supersede. The usual experiment, in which total 
learning is measured by some test, can rarely disen- 
tangle such positive and negative outcomes. It is im- 
possible to prove or demonstrate zero transfer, because 
an experimentally measured zero gain may represent 
cancelling positive and negative effects. Attempts to 
express amount of transfer on a scale from 0 to 100 per 
cent have been confusing in the absence of an ac- 
cepted operational definition of 100 per cent transfer 
(33). 

The methodology of transfer investigations involves 
Several important problems of control. The simplest 
and most fundamental experimental design involves 
the following steps: (a) Subjects are tested to deter- 
mine their initial proficiency on the final task. (b) 
‘Two groups are equated, either as matched pairs or 
as total groups with equal means and equal variances. 
One of these groups is arbitrarily identified as the 
experimental group and the other as the control group. 
(c) The educational experience from which we expect 
transfer is now given to the experimental group. Dur- 
ing this period of practice, the control group receives 
no training. (d) At the end of the period of practice, 
or some time later, both groups are retested on the 
final task, in which we expect the experimental group 
to have improved as a result of the intervening experi- 
ence. 


Such an experimental design may be represented by 
the following schema: 
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Experimental Group: Test on R2; Training on Ry; 
Test on R, 


Control Group: Test on Ro; ...; Test on Ry 


We would expect the control group, and also the ex- 
perimental group, to better their performance On Rs 
merely by virtue of their previous experience on Re. 
Over a long period of time, maturational effects would 
also produce better scores in both groups. It is im- 
portant to note that we may claim transfer effect only 
to the extent that the two groups are accurately 
matched or equated in terms of their initial ability on 
the final task and on such additional relevant factors as 
intelligence, previous training, and motivation for tak- 
ing the pretest. The methodology of transfer studies 
is like that for learning experiments in every respect 
save one, that gains are measured not on the practiced 
task but on a different performance. James’s learn- 
ing of poetry was shown by his better knowledge of the 
poetry he studied; the transfer to memory in general 
was tested by his ability to master new poetry. 

Various modifications of the above procedure are 
used when we intend to compare different types of 
intermediate training. When no pretest on the final 
task is possible because neither group has skill in it at 
the outset (as in testing whether experience with one 
gun transfers to ability to assemble a different piece), 
we must equate groups on supplementary variables 
such as intelligence or mechanical aptitude. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to two rather precise statistical 
controls which obviate the usual loss of individual sub- 
jects in forming groups. We may “match through re- 
gression” (21) or apply the Neyman-Johnson method 
(11). Both these methods, although complicated, are 
powerful tools. The Neyman-Johnson method has the 
added advantage of identifying differences in amount 
of transfer for different types of subjects. We should 
expect this method to be used more frequently in future 
studies. 

Studies of transfer. The research on transfer may 
be summarized in terms of three significant questions: 

1. What types of responses can be improved through 
transfer? 

2. Do some school subjects possess greater “transfer 
value” than others, in terms of their effect on the 
pupil’s general mental functioning? 

3. What educational procedures produce the great- 
est amount of transfer? 

1. CHARACTERISTIC TRANSFER EFFECTS. The first 
point of attack for research on transfer was to deter- 
mine whether such broad mental powers as memory, 
observation, judgment, reasoning, and volition could be 
improved by training. Following the pioneer study 
of James (18), Thorndike and Woodworth (28) per- 
formed an important series of investigations. Their 
first experiments were designed to determine the trans- 
fer effects of training in observation and perceptual 
discrimination. Subjects practiced estimating areas of 
certain geometric figures. The investigators then de- 
termined the effects of this practice on the accuracy of 
estimation of figures not previously presented. The 
transfer effects were found to vary between 30 and 50 
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per cent of the gains on the practiced figures. Train- 
ing in estimating lengths of lines, however, produced 
little or no improvement in estimating lines not pre- 
viously presented. Improvement in the accuracy of 
estimating weights from an initial test to a final test, 
with an intervening practice period on a different set 
of weights, was found to be about 40 per cent of the 
efficiency gained with the material practiced. Such 
studies indicated that transfer was evident but by no 
means considerable. 

In other experiments Thorndike and Woodworth 
found that practicing the cancellation of certain letters 
of the alphabet from material on a printed page in- 
creased the efficiency of cancelling other letters by only 
25 per cent of the gain observed during the practice 
period itself. The same general result was found for 
the relative improvement in finding and cancelling parts 
of speech in prose material. 

These experiments represented a critical attack on 
the claims of formal discipline and gave little en- 
couragement to the concept of a general observational 
ability which could be improved significantly through 
training. Much of the transfer effect found by Thorn- 
dike and Woodworth was interpreted by them as due 
to the carrying over of specific methods and rules of 
procedure or to the similarity in the practiced and the 
tested material. 

Following these studies on observational ability 
there was an emphasis on research directed at rather 
specific aspects of transfer, such as problems of bi- 
lateral transfer (cross education) and memory for 
specific elements, such as nonsense syllables. Swift 
(25) found that there was approximately 66 per cent 
transfer of ball-tossing skill from the right hand to the 
left hand. Ebert and Meumann (13) found that sub- 
jects made considerable transfer from learning non- 
sense syllables, mainly by becoming adapted to the 
experimenter, the task, and the laboratory conditions. 
Seemingly as a result of practicing the learning of 
nonsense syllables, the subjects investigated by Ebert 
and Meumann were improved in the learning of letters, 
numbers, prose, and poetry as well as meaningless 
visually perceived forms. But when the experiment of 
Ebert and Meumann was repeated by Reed (22) with 
the use of a control group, it was found that any spread 
of ability from specialized memory practice is rela- 
tively small and undependable. 

There were a large number of such investigations 
on specific learning functions early in the century 
and further analysis of the problems produced impor- 
tant interpretations. Thus, Swift noted in his experi- 
ment on ball-tossing that the method of handling the 
balls was carried over from one hand to the other. 
Dearborn (12) showed that the “transfer” of Ebert and 
Meumann was largely due to gains made within the 
test series and the remainder was due to general im- 
provement in orientation, attention, and technique of 
learning. Bray (9), in a study of target-aiming trans- 
fer from hand to foot, found that methods, tricks, and 
modes of adjustment seem to be the primary media 
of transfer from one member to another. 

An experiment by Sleight (23) is somewhat repre- 
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sentative of early attempts to identify the particular 
learnings transferred. He equated four groups of 
young girls on the basis of performance on several 
memory tasks. Each of three groups was given train- 
ing in one task of memorizing either poetry, the sub- 
stance of prose passages, or tables of measures and 
other quantitative data. Before, during, and after 
the practice period of 12 days, the subjects of the 
three experimental groups and one control group were 
measured on several kinds of learning, such as orally 
given names and dates, nonsense syllables, and series 
of letters. There were some gains and some losses, 
and in general Sleight’s experiment showed no general 
improvement in memory attributable to practice. 

It became evident that transfer produced little gen- 
eralized improvement. In a study by Woodrow (32), 
however, the interest was shifted to determine whether 
it was possible to train subjects so that the techniques 
of memorizing acquired during the training period 
will be used to advantage on later occasions. Two 
experimental groups and one control group were 
studied. All groups were tested to determine their 
initial memorizing ability. One experimental group 
had a total of about 3 hours of practice at memorizing 
with no special instruction or training. The other 
experimental group was given the same amount of 
time in training on several simple rules and how or 
When to use them. The practice time of this latter 
experimental group was spent in consciously applying 
these techniques. All three groups then took final 
tests which were like the initial tests and included 
poetry, prose, miscellaneous factual items, Turkish- 
English vocabulary, and little-known historical dates. 
‘The two experimental groups dealt only with nonsense 
syllables and with poetry during their practice and 
training periods. The results indicated that simple 
practice, with no special aid or set, produces little 
transfer, whereas the learning of memory techniques 
with intent to use them definitely transfers to the final 
memory test. 

In the psychological domain of reasoning Barlow 
(7) found that instruction in analysis, abstraction, and 
generalization produces appreciable transfer to prob- 
lems requiring understanding and reasoning—e.g. get- 
ting the point of Aesop’s fables. 

In addition to investigations of transfer of particular 
capacities, there is a large amount of evidence that 
attitudes, emotional reactions, and habits of character 
can and do transfer. (See ATTITUDES; CHARACTER 
EDUCATION.) Watson (30) called attention to the 
transfer of an emotional response in one of his experi- 
ments on conditioning. In a young child who had 
learned to fear a furry animal, the fear response 
readily transferred to other furry animals, cotton, wool, 
and Santa Claus whiskers. 

A pioneering experiment on the transfer of moral 
Or character habits was performed by Voelker (29), 
Who gave six groups of boys a series of initial tests of 
honesty or trustworthiness, such as not returning over- 
change, not returning borrowed property, cheating in 
Scoring one’s own examination paper, peeping in blind- 
fold tests, and the like. Two of the groups were then 


given intensive Boy Scout work on trustworthiness, in- 
cluding discussions, learning of codes, and exhorta- 
tions. In two other groups the regular Scout training 
Was given, but there was far less emphasis on honesty. 
The remaining two groups served as controls and re- 
ceived no Boy Scout training and no training in trust- 
worthiness. All of the six groups were retested with 
measures similar to those constituting the initial tests. 
Most progress had been made by the two Boy Scout 
groups which received the intensive training, and the 
least progress was made by the two control groups. 

Such studies as that of Barlow and of Voelker have 
largely reversed the earlier conclusion that broad men- 
tal processes are relatively immune to transfer. The 
development of attitudes is demonstrated by an im- 
portant experiment performed by Bond (8) in a course 
in genetics which emphasized generalizations about 
racial characteristics. The training produced measur- 
able changes not only in knowledge of facts but also 
in reduction of superstition and in improved ability to 
solve new problems in human genetics, and it signifi- 
cantly changed attitudes regarding imperialism, Jews, 
Italians, Latin Americans, and Orientals. Bond’s 
method of teaching for transfer had greater effect for 
students in some ranges of intelligence and initial 
knowledge than for others. The study illustrates the 
significant advantages of the Neyman-Johnson tech- 
nique for this type of research. 

Transfer is also in question in the several investiga- 
tions on the effect of nurture on general intellectual 
development. See NATURE AND NURTURE. 

2. TRANSFER VALUE OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. Pro- 
ponents of various subjects, particularly the traditional 
ones, have been anxious to claim general mental im- 
provement as an outcome of their subjects. The most 
important research on this problem is found in studies 
by Thorndike (26), Brolyer, Thorndike, and Woodyard 
(10), and Wesman (31). Thorndike devised a plan for 
comparing the tested intelligence of pupils exposed to 
different school subjects. By Working with thousands 
of cases, he was able to establish subgroups taking 
exactly the same subjects, except that one group took 
mathematics whereas the other took stenography or 
cooking. Similar groups permitted comparing the 
transfer values of each important pair of subjects. The 
final conclusions, which have been supported by later 
studies with similar technique, are that gains in intelli- 
gence as a result of following particular subjects are 
negligible and that the differences in effect on intelli- 
gence of particular subjects are far too small to be 
given weight in planning curriculums. ‘This finding was 
startling to those who had confidence in the importance 
of classical subjects in producing superior intellects. 
Thorndike considered this Widespread belief to be the 
result of uncontrolled Observation, pointing out that if 
all the best pupils took classical subjects those sub- 
jects would seem to be producing better graduates 
than other curriculums. 

3. METHODS OF INCREASING TRANSFER. Much atten- 
tion has been given to methods of promoting transfer. 
Judd (19) trained two groups to throw darts at a target 
12 inches under water. One group used a trial-and- 
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error method, while the other was taught the principles 
of refraction. When the target was moved to a depth 
of 4 inches, the former group was unable to adapt its 
previously acquired skill, but the group taught by gen- 
eralizations adapted to the new conditions rapidly. 
Hamblen (16) reached similar conclusions in studying 
the value of Latin for increasing ability to understand 
English derivatives. In classes where no special teach- 
ing for transfer was attempted, automatic transfer was 
negligible. Where teachers introduced many deriva- 
tions transfer was greater, but substantial improvement 
in dealing with unfamiliar derivations was obtained 
only where illustrative derivatives were related to rules 
and principles of derivation. Many other studies have 
confirmed the importance of conscious generalizing in 
other fields (20). 

Other studies have brought out the importance of 
recognition in transfer. If the learner does not identify 
a problem as an opportunity to apply his knowledge, it 
will not transfer. Smith (24) found that many pupils 
Who, for example, were able to erect a perpendicular 
to 2 horizontal line could not construct a perpendicular 
to an oblique side of a triangle. He therefore proposed 
a teaching method in which responses were taught in 
both simple and complex settings, with specific teach- 
ing in methods of analyzing the complex problems. 
Significant gains in solving new complex problems 
were found. Fawcett (14) developed a course in 
mathematics stressing “the nature of proof” rather 
than particular theorems. He helped pupils see the 
need for definitions, assumptions, and proofs in con- 
nection with problems from their everyday lives and 
made them aware of methods of proof. Tests showed 
that the group made normal progress on geometry it- 
self and niade impressive gains in ability to analyze 
nonmathematical reasoning about unfamiliar problems. 
The control groups, learning traditional geometry, did 
not show transfer to nonmathematical materials. 

The reader is referred to more complete bibliog- 
raphies and summaries (1-6) for detailed listings of 
the thousand or so studies bearing on transfer. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the steady improvement in re- 
Search technique shown in these studies. Earlier work 
Was Open to criticism for failure to use an adequate 
control group, small numbers of cases, emphasis on 
meaningless learning unrelated to problems of school 
Or life, training of such short duration that little trans- 
fer could be expected, failure to study long-term trans- 
fer effects, and failure to measure all types of out- 
comes. The reader must bear these criteria in mind in 
considering particular studies of transfer. 

Theories of transfer. From time to time, as find- 
ings on transfer have accumulated, theories to account 
for the results have been advanced. With the excep- 
tion Of the initial theory of formal discipline, that prac- 
tice develops mental strength, the subsequent theories 
may be considered successive refinements of a basic 
idea, rather than competing and incompatible notions. 
The most widely discussed theory is Thorndike’s theory 
of identical components (27). When first proposed, 
under the name “identical elements,” the theory sought 
to account for the fact that transfer was negligible un- 
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less the practiced task and the final task had a great 
deal in common. In keeping with his theory that each 
specific act of learning made use of a specific neural 
bond, Thorndike assumed that transfer was greatest 
When the practiced learning and the new learning had 
the largest number of bonds in common. 

Association theory has been modified with the pas- 
sage of time, as research has shown that the neural- 
chain theory is inadequate to account for learning. In 
its modern form, the theory of identical components 
states that the extent to which a response transfers to 
a new situation depends on the degree to which the 
new situation resembles the practiced one (15). Situa- 
tions may resemble each other in the specific con- 
figuration of the stimulus (péche and peché are very 
similar, although one means peach and one means sin) 
Or in the general character of the situation even though 
all details are different (as when a child transfers to an 
employer attitudes and anxieties learned in relation to 
his father). 

If responses to new situations depend entirely on 
familiarity with the various components to be en- 
countered, it is necessary for education to equip the 
pupil with responses to all the many components of 
the situations he will meet in life. This led to the 
“social utility” curriculum, which stressed the par- 
ticular facts adults encountered after leaving school. 
This was a major advance, for it removed from arith- 
metic deliberately difficult fractions (e.g. 12418, 299) 
Which were supposed to provide mental development 
under the discipline theory, and replaced them with the 
limited number of fractions actually found in business, 
Carpentry, and so on (%, %2, etc.). In social studies, 
topics and concepts which represented only general 
culture were eliminated in favor of the concepts repre- 
sented in current live issues. 

Unfortunately, the highly specific theory of identical 
components made the curricular task overwhelming, 
because of the large number of specific learnings 
needed to solve all future problems. Judd added 
greatly to the design of sound curriculums with his 
stress on a theory of generalization (19). This theory 
pointed out that a response could be generalized so 
that the learner would apply it to every new situation 
of a given type. One then need not practice with 
every important fraction, but merely learn the general 
principles of fractions. Mastery of general social and 
historical principles would equip the subject to attack 
new situations subsumed under those principles. One 
may readily combine the Judd and Thorndike theories 
by considering that one way in which two situations 
may have an “identical component” is by falling under 
the same generalization. For a curriculum based on 
generalization, it is necessary that the pupil learn gen- 
eralizations explicitly and that he know where they can 
be applied. 

Gestalt psychologists have made much of the fact 
that learning often is not applied to a new situation, no 
matter how nearly identical to an old one, because the 
subject does not recognize the familiar in the new 
situation. Such criticisms force one to rephrase the 
theory of transfer as follows: Transfer of a previously 
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acquired behavior-pattern to a new situation will occur 
whenever an individual recognizes the new situation as 
similar to the situation for which the behavior was 
learned. We have therefore swung through a cycle, 
from blind assumption that transfer is widespread, 
through a period of skepticism when transfer was 
expected only in the narrowest specific knowledge and 
habits, to a theory which looks on transfer as com- 
mon and to be expected, provided certain conditions 
are met. 

Implications for education. The educator may draw 
implications for curriculum and classroom practice 
from many of the studies in this area. One of the 
major contributions of the research has been to demon- 
strate that no particular school subject has, in itself, 
any magical transfer value. To argue for teaching 
geometry, Latin, or philosophy because it “develops 
the mind,” “increases understanding of the common 
problems of modern and ancient civilization,” or 
“strengthens the control of reason over emotion,” is 
to ignore an indisputable body of evidence. To ex- 
amine the likelihood of transfer, one must question 
not what school subject is offered but what responses 
the pupil learns. From a study of Latin, one can prob- 
ably improve his English, or become aware of the 
problems of man and the state, or establish a lifelong 
enjoyment of Roman poetry, or become antagonistic 
to Latin, the teacher, the school, and “culture” in gen- 
eral. There is no superior subject matter for transfer; 
there are only superior learning experiences. No 
doubt, under skilled teaching educational psychology, 
art, or cooking can be made the vehicle for developing 
reasoning, a sense of values, or superior study habits. 

The teacher in any subject may choose between 
teaching for mastery of his narrow strip of subject 
matter and teaching for transfer to life beyond the 
algebra or the economics book. Transfer will not be 
automatic. The A student in algebra or economics 
will often fail to use his skills in problems outside the 
classroom unless the subjects have been taught for 
transfer. There are five major steps in teaching for 
transfer: 

1. PoiNT OUT THE POSSIBILITY OF TRANSFER. If 
pupils expect that what they learn will help in later 
situations, they are more likely to use it when oppor- 
tunity arises. The teacher can introduce specific 
materials illustrating life situations where the principles 
of the school subject are applicable: shortcut calcula- 
tions based on algebra, hidden assumptions in the 
reasoning of advertisements for comparison with geo- 
metric postulates, and habits of dental care as an 
application of knowledge about bacteria. Instances of 
confusingly similar situations may be specifically 
pointed out to reduce negative transfer. 

2. USE VARIED TEACHING MATERIALS, LIKE THOSE 
TO WHICH THE LEARNING IS EXPECTED TO TRANSFER. 
Beyond merely pointing out situations to which learn- 
ing may transfer, the teacher should base the class- 
room work on lifelike materials wherever possible. 
The more a pupil experiences the real situation, the 
more likely he is to recognize his next opportunity to 
respond to it. This principle is illustrated in the 
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gradual reduction of verbalism in the schools, exercises 
with words being replaced by exercises with objects, 
charts, and motion pictures. The experience of con- 
ducting a student-body election has more in common 
with the experience of a citizen than does memorizing 
the life history of a bill introduced in Congress. The 
class which experiments on white rats learns more 
about the effect of nutrition on growth than the class 
Which merely learns the verbal principles. If the 
algebra class works with equations in s, a, and g, babits 
will not become stereotyped around the familiar x. 
The school can never provide experience with all im- 
portant life situations and one must still teach fo: 
transfer beyond the materials studied. 

3. DEVELOP MEANINGFUL GENERALIZATIONS. Each 
classroom topic can be thought of as something to be 
learned in itself or as an illustration of a broad prin- 
ciple. One may memorize Caesar’s biography, or one 
may observe in it the consequences of concentrated 
power. One may learn how the gasoline engine oper- 
ates, or one may derive from it principles applicable 
to all thermodynamic systems. One may do an arith- 
metic problem, or one may learn from it a general 
plan for all problem solving. It is these broader prin- 
ciples which make a particular learning most widely 
transferable. It is not enough, however, to present 
generalizations. They must be understood by the 
learner, not merely parroted. 

4. PROVIDE PRACTICE IN APPLYING THE GENERALI- 
ZATION. An essential stage in transfer is recognizing 
a new situation as a special case of an old type. One 
cannot practice such recognition by drilling on a page 
of exercises, all of one labelled type. Practice is ob- 
tained by encountering a new situation in a setting 
Which does not carry a sign identifying the generaliza- 
tion to be used. Some of the best experiences for 
transfer come through encountering algebra in the 
science text or science in the home-economics project. 
Any teacher can set up transfer experiences by intro- 
ducing problems calling for application of generaliza- 
tions in a context which forces the student to decide 
for himself what procedures or principles apply. 

5. EVALUATE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE BY DETER- 
MINING How THE PUPIL’S BEHAVIOR IN NEW SITUA- 
TIONS IS CHANGED. Such evaluation stresses for the 
pupil that learning goes beyond memorizing and points 
out for the teacher his achievements and failures. 
‘Test materials requiring transfer of principles to new 
problems in most school subjects are illustrated in 
The Measurement of Understanding (17). 

In the long run transfer has reduced to a special 
case of the problem of learning. One learns the re- 
sponse one practices, if that response has satisfying 
consequences. 

T. G. ANDREWS 
LEE J. CRONBACH 
PETER SANDIFORD, 1941 Edition 
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TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. Schools are 
generally located so that a substantial proportion of 
the children reside conveniently close to the buildings, 
but there are many pupils, especially in rural areas, 
Who must travel long distances to reach the schools. 
Pupils living in the remote fringes of school districts 
have always had more difficulties in maintaining 
regular school attendance than those living near by. 

Prior to the development of the motor vehicle, stu- 
dents beyond reasonable walking distances had a 
number of unpleasant choices. They might give up 
school attendance, endure the hardship of walking 
burdensome distances daily, use a horse and buggy, 
ride to school on horseback, board near the school, 
Or induce the family to move to a home closer to the 
school. 

As a partial solution to this problem of traveling 
great distances, authorities made a determined effort 
to establish schools, however small and weak, in all 
areas close to the homes of children. Later, this de- 
centralization process was reversed and school officials 
since 1920 have seen greater advantages in transport- 
ing pupils to larger schools. In this school-consolida- 
tion effort, made possible by the motor bus, school 
transportation has developed into an important part of 
the school program in all states. Comprehensive re- 
views of this historical development have been pre- 
sented by Meadows (13), Noble (18), and Reeder (19). 

During the twenty-six years from 1917-18 to 1943- 
44 the number of one-teacher schools declined from 
195,400 to 96,302. School buses have brought the 
advantages of the large modern school to thousands 
of children who otherwise would have attended small 
one-teacher units. They have also helped to increase 
school attendance. 

Legal basis of school transportation. The expendi- 
ture of public funds for school transportation was 
first legalized in 1869 in Massachusetts (18, 19). Ohio 
is given credit for several firsts in school transportation 
because of early developments in Ashtabula County, 
in the northeast corner of the state. Records show 
that pupil transportation was arranged in that county 
for the first consolidation in 1892, and in 1894 the 
Ohio legislature legalized the expenditure of public 
funds for the service. Then, in 1898, the legislature 
extended its approval to all counties of the state. 
From these early instances in Massachusetts and Ohio, 
pupil transportation has grown until it is now per- 
mitted by statutes in all states and many of them have 
made pupil transportation mandatory under certain 
conditions, e.g. for all children residing more than two 
miles from school. 

‘The NEA Research Bulletin for February 1946, 
entitled “The State and Sectarian Education,” reported 
that nineteen states had legislation or rulings permitting 
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the use of public-school funds in transporting school 
children to private schools. However, in a majority of 
the states, constitutions, court decisions, and opinions 
of attorneys general can be quoted as evidence that 
public tax money cannot be expended for private 
purposes of this kind. 

Statistics on school transportation. Summaries of 
school transportation data including expenditures for 
transportation, numbers of children transported, or 
vehicles used in the service are meager for the years 
prior to World War I. However, they may be ob- 
tained for many states from annual reports of state 
superintendents of public instruction. For the nation 
as a whole, the United States Office of Education first 
reported expenditures for pupil transportation as an 
item separated from “auxiliary agencies” for the 1917- 
18 school year. The amount was $7,961,291. There 
is no reference to numbers of children transported or 
to vehicles used. 

By 1923-24 the expenditures for pupil transportation 
had reached $29,627,402, and by 1933-34 the amount 
was $53,907,774. Ten years later it had doubled again 
and was reported as $107,754,467 for the 1943-44 
school year, when 92,829 vehicles were used to trans- 
port 4,579,810 pupils or 19.7 per cent of the total en- 
‘rollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
(6, 17). 

More comprehensive statistics on school transporta 
tion were gathered during World War II than at any 
time before or since. This was done by the School 
Transportation Section of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in its program to conserve scarce materials 
needed for the war. School transportation services 
were regulated by adherence to a twelve-point state- 
ment of policy on the conservation of school buses 
(8). Approval of miles of operation, fuel, tires, main- 
tenance materials, and the release of new buses re- 
quired much detailed information about the school-bus 
operations in each school district and on each bus 
route. 

These statistics, used in the administration of the 
program, were partially summarized before the sec- 
tion was closed on V-J Day, when the records were 
transferred to the United States Office of Education 
for further summarization (9). Studies were com- 
pleted there by the specialist in school transportation 
and reported in School Life for May 1947 (6). Further 
analyses made by the NEA Research Division were re- 
ported in the NEA Research Bulletin for December 
1947 (17). 

These studies of school transportation data for the 
states show that the per cent of enrollment transported 
ranged from 3.4 per cent for Nebraska to 37.7 per 
cent for North Carolina in 1943-44. For all states 
the average was 19.7 per cent. The proportion of the 
current expense budget used for school transportation 
is gradually increasing. In 1943-44 it ranged from 
1.5 per cent for Illinois to 17.2 per cent for Mississippi, 
and averaged 4.7 per cent for the nation. The cost per 
pupil transported averaged $23.53 for the 1943-44 
school year (17). 

Researchers have noted that statistics on pupil trans- 
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portation are very difficult to obtain. The United 
States Office of Education, prior to its cooperation with 
the Office of Defense Transportation on the wartime 
program, collected almost no information other than 
data on total cost, number of pupils transported, and 
number of vehicles used. The McGraw-Hill magazine, 
Bus Transportation, has provided important assistance 
for about twenty years by publishing in each January 
issue summaries of several more figures obtained from 
state departments of education. However, the very 
rounded nature of about one half of these figures has 
implied that many states had responded with approxi- 
mations and apparently were not collecting adequate 
school-transportation data from the local school units 
of the state. 

Researchers need more basic information about 
operations in all states in addition to that regularly re- 
ported by the Office of Education. Reports should give 
data on miles of operation, lengths of bus routes, trips 
made, condition of roads traveled, characteristics of 
drivers, maintenance facts, garage operations, owner- 
ship of vehicles, purchasing methods, itemized costs, 
insurance protection, claims paid, age of equipment, 
capacities of buses, results of state inspections, acci- 
dents involving buses, state aid for school transporta- 
tion, and many other items. Researchers using such 
facts could derive a recommended program of admin- 
istration that would be of very great value to school 
authorities. But they are handicapped because the 
facts are not collected, except for a few scattered 
counties and other administrative units. 

School-bus ownership. In the “horse and buggy” 
days, school transportation was generally arranged by 
contract under which a farmer provided a team and 
the schoolboard or the farmer supplied a wagon or 
school hack (9). This early experience probably ac- 
counted for a continuation of the contract plan even 
When buses became available. Most transportation is 
now provided under five types of arrangements (18). 

1. The service is contracted between the board of 
education and an individual who provides and operates 
a school bus according to specification in a contract. 

2. A joint-ownership plan is used in which the board 
Supplies the bus body and the contractor provides and 
Operates a chassis under contract. 

3. The board of education purchases a school bus 
and employs a driver to operate it as directed by the 
Superintendent. 

4. The board of education reimburses pupils for 
fares paid to public-service companies. 

5. The board reimburses parents for transporting 
their own children. 

The fifth method mentioned is by far the most ex- 
pensive per pupil transported, since it does not use 
mass transportation facilities. The first type was the 
usual practice prior to World War II, but for many 
years public ownership has been gaining and now it is 
the dominant plan (9). The trend is traceable directly 
to a number of excellent research studies. Almost all 
investigations of transportation costs reported in the 
past twenty years have concluded that public owner- 
ship is preferable. 
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Advantages of board ownership are related to lower 
costs, better control, greater flexibility, safer transpor- 
tation, better drivers, improved maintenance, and 
more adequate service. Treatments of comprehensive 
studies on costs have been presented by Butterworth 
and Ruegsegger (1), Lambert (11), Meadows (12, 13), 
Noble (18), Reed-r (19), and the Southern States Work 
Conference on School Administrative Problems (20). 
These presentations remove almost all doubt that 
school transportation with board-owned equipment can 
be provided for costs ranging from 30 per cent to 
40 per cent below amounts paid for similar service 
under the contract plan. Reasons cited by researchers 
for this difference are obvious. Contractors must 
make a profit, they must make allowances for possible 
nonrenewals of contracts, they pay high charges in 
financing the purchase of buses, and they must pay 
many taxes which the public body is not required to 
pay (9). 

Many investigators have also accumulated evidence 
in favor of public ownership by inquiring about phases 
of the service other than cost. They have cited the 
more complete control of the transportation system 
where the board or superintendent, without consulting 
the contract or persuading the contractor, can arrange 
for rerouting, can change the time schedule, can use 
the bus for special services, can select trained drivers 
satisfactory to the board, can arrange for adequate 
inspection and maintenance, can provide a better bus, 
and can insist upon the observance of safety regula- 
tions (9). 

‘The evidence in favor of board ownership, revealed 
by research, has produced a steady trend toward public- 
owned systems (13, 18, 19). Facts concerning the 
strength of this trend were available for observation 
during the war years while school-transportation serv- 
ice was rationed by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. A study by that Office reported (9) that 80.3 per 
cent of the 14,269 new school buses released in 1942, 
1943, 1944, and the first seven months of 1945 were 
purchased by boards of education. It also reported 
that large numbers of used buses were sold to school 
boards during the war by contractors who were se- 
lected for military service or who wanted to engage in 
more profitable employment in the war industries. 
Many contracts signed in the war period included pro- 
visions giving the board the first option to purchase, 
if the contractor decided to sell before the agreement 
expired (14). The federal office estimated that board 
purchases during the forty-three months studied had 
increased the proportion of buses owned by boards of 
education from 47.9 per cent in 1941 to about 60.0 
per cent in August 1945. 

The provision of school-owned maintenance and 
storage garages is also making board ownership more 
practicable and more economical (4, 5). Formerly, 
public-owned buses were serviced at neighborhood 
garages and service stations. No research study has re- 
ported the extent of school garage construction, but it 
is well known that a large number of the approxi- 
mately 56,000 public-owned buses are housed in 
garages located on the school sites (13, 20). 
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School-bus standards. The type of equipment used 
in transporting children to school was formerly speci- 
fied by local boards of education or left entirely to the 
contractor. Dissatisfied with unsightly and unsafe 
buses, superintendents found that regulations of the 
state are very useful when insisting upon improved 
equipment. As a result, state departments of educa- 
tion have been encouraged to give careful considera- 
tion to school-bus standards designed to promote safety 
as well as economy (12, 13, 18, 20). 

An early report of actions taken by state legislatures 
and state departments of education in specifying ac- 
ceptable standards for school buses was made by the 
National Highway Users Conference. Somewhat 
later, state standards were summarized by the NEA Re- 
search Division and reported in the Research Bulletin 
for November 1936. 

Wide variations among these state standards and the 
high expense of buying custom-built equipment con- 
forming to the varying specifications of the several 
states led to the 1939 conference on school-bus stand- 
ards held at Columbia University (12, 15). The con- 
ference was an organized attempt to develop a set of 
uniform standards that would be reasonably acceptable 
to all states. Representatives of all forty-eight state 
departments of education, and in addition thirty-three 
others, most of whom were engineers from chassis and 
body manufacturers, discussed standards for an entire 
week. The conference was sponsored by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and funds were 
granted by the General Education Board, 

Soon after the close of the conference at Columbia 
University, state departments of education took ac- 
tions adopting and revising state standards, making 
them conform in most respects to those agreed upon 
at the conference and reported in the bulletin, Mini- 
mum Standards for School Buses, issued in 1939 (15). 
By 1941, the states had made much progress in im- 
proving school-transportation equipment, but the short- 
age of new buses during the war period temporarily 
prevented complete adherence to some of the equip- 
ment regulations (14). 

Immediately after the war the states wanted to re- 
store the national uniform school-bus standards to full 
force (8). To accomplish this they cooperated on an- 
other conference held in October 1945. Representa- 
tives of state departments of education, officials from 
a number of safety organizations, and manufacturers’ 
engineers met for an entire week at Jackson’s Mill in 
West Virginia. Revised national school-bus standards 
were published as a new edition of Minimum Stand- 
ards for School Buses, following the conference (15). 
The meeting was sponsored by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of the NEA. Funds were 
provided by the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Uniform standards obtain safer buses at lower 
costs through mass production. The study and con- 
centrated effort which have gone into the development 
of school-bus standards in the past ten years have 
changed the school-transportation situation from one 
of using all kinds and conditions of vehicles to that of 
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demanding excellent and safe equipment for every 
bus route. 

Maintenance of school buses. Maintenance of 
pupil-transportation equipment received little atten- 
tion by boards of education and school superintendents 
in the years prior to World War Il. It was regarded 
as the responsibility of the contractor. During the 
war, however, the shortage of new equipment and the 
necessity for conservation caused school officials to 
take an interest in maintenance as a means of keeping 
the buses operating for the duration of the emergency 
(14). New chassis were largely diverted to service 
more closely related to the war effort and compara- 
tively few were released for school-bus replacements 
(8). 

Boards which own from one to three buses are in- 
clined to arrange for service and maintenance at pri- 
vate garages, by contract or by individual job work. 
As fleets grow, however, and as school-owned garages 
are provided, boards arrange to have the maintenance 
Work done in their own garages (4, 5, 12, 20). This 
practice attains greater economy since supplies and 
parts can be purchased in quantity at wholesale prices. 
Investigators have urged that school-owned storage 
and maintenance garages be provided for the complete 
care of equipment if four or more buses are in the 
fleet. Programs of school-bus maintenance have been 
described and recommended by Featherston (5), 
Meadows (13), Noble (18), Reeder (19), and the South- 
ern States Work Conference on School Administrative 
Problems (20). 

A most complete survey of school-bus maintenance 
Was recently completed by the United States Office of 
Education and reported in Pamphlet No. 102, entitled 
School Bus Maintenance, issued in 1948 (5). It is 
based very largely upon the experiences of those in 
the states who have operated maintenance programs. 
Detailed recommendations for the establishment and 
operation of school-owned garages with full mainte- 
nance programs are included. 

Insurance for school transportation. Insurance of 
many kinds is purchased by contractors, drivers, 
boards of education, and parents for various coverages 
associated with transporting pupils (10, 16, 19). To 
protect the investment in the school bus the owner 
purchases fire, theft, and other comprehensive cover- 
Ages. Collision insurance may be purchased by the 
owner to cover damage to the bus itself caused by col- 
lision with another object. Liability insurance is pur- 
chased in the interest of the operator to cover any 
damage to persons, vehicles, or other property caused 
by the operation of the bus. Accident insurance may 
be purchased in the interest of the pupil to reimburse 
him for injuries while in or near the bus (18). 

Protective laws which strive for safer pupil trans- 
portation help to maintain excellent safety records, 
and consequently the claims arising from school-bus 
operations are low (18). Kentucky (10) and some 
other states (20) have obtained lower premium rates 
by giving relatively more attention to the school-bus- 
insurance program. North Carolina has operated a 
Plan of self-insurance which provides adequate pro- 
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tection for the school-transportation system at a small 
fraction of normal insurance costs. 

Traditionally, courts have held that boards of edu- 
cation, like other subdivisions of government, are not 
liable for damages caused in the operation of their 
public services. However, some states have author- 
ized boards to use public funds for purchasing insur- 
ance. Usually such insurance is provided with a rider 
stating that no defense against claims will be made on 
the grounds that the board is immune from liability. 
A few states have made the rider unnecessary by ap- 
proving laws which permit damage suits where per- 
Sonal injury appears to be due to negligence of the 
board or its employees. 

Probably the most comprehensive treatment of in- 
surance for pupil transportation has been reported by 
the NEA Research Division and the Office of Educa- 
tion (16), using information obtained by questionnaires 
sent to state departments of education. The most im- 
pressive fact revealed by the survey is the confused 
and nebulous situation which exists. Few states have 
satisfactory statutes on school-transportation insur- 
ance, and where they are absent the rights and duties 
to purchase insurance, other than fire and theft on 
board-owned equipment, are somewhat doubtful, 
Probably a great deal of insurance has been pur- 
chased which really had no value except to make the 
board feel it had done the right thing. Additional 
study followed by clarifying legislation is needed in 
most states (16). 

School-transportation accounting. The trend toward 
public ownership is emphasizing the need for records 
and reports relating to pupil-transportation services. 
Researchers have itemized the kinds of information 
that would be useful. Facts have not been collected 
on any comprehensive scale in the past because the 
service was in process of development and because 
much of it was presumed to be a private matter known 
only to the contractor. 

More complete information can serve very useful 
purposes. It will help with the day-to-day control of 
the service and it will provide basic information for 
improving methods of administration. 

Service records are needed which will supply in- 
formation about children transported, miles traveled, 
and trips made for regular and special activities. These 
records can be based upon daily or weekly reports of 
drivers. Financial records should summarize inven- 
tories, purchasing transactions, operating costs, and 
information about insurance coverages (10). Inspec- 
tion and maintenance records are essential (5, 13). 
These will report the results of the frequent inspections 
made to secure operating efficiency and also the annual 
inspections made to determine compliance with the 
national uniform standards or the state standards. 
They should describe adjustments completed to meet 
the requirements of inspection programs. Other essen- 
tial records would include personnel records of drivers, 
licenses for operators and vehicles, and accident re- 
ports made to school officials for estimating liability 
and for developing safety programs (10, 19). 

A very complete set of record and report forms has 
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been developed by the West Virginia State Department 
of Education and by the Southern States Work Con- 
ference on School Administrative Problems (20). 

Bus-driver selection and training. A comprehensive 
inquiry into current practices in selecting and training 
school-bus drivers was recently published by the Office 
of Education. The report was issued in 1946 and 
reference to it is included in the attached bibliog- 
raphy (3). 

According to this survey, 22 states had fixed 21 as 
the minimum age limit for bus drivers prior to 1941, 
but during the war period manpower shortages caused 
6 of these states to lower the age limit temporarily. 
Most researchers (13, 18, 19) have recommended a 
minimum age of 21 but some acknowledge the neces- 
sity of using student drivers for reasons of economy. 
North Carolina has probably had more experience 
than any other state with student drivers. They are 
paid from one fifth to one tenth of the amount nor- 
mally paid to adult drivers. Before being accepted 
as drivers the students are required to take extensive 
training in operating school buses and other motor 
vehicles (1). There is as yet no evidence that adult 
drivers have better safety records than the student 
drivers, most of whom are in the last year of high 
school. 

Only eight states observed any maximum age limit. 
‘On this point researchers believe that frequent physical 
examination may be as valuable as a maximum age 
limit. Eleven states required character references from 
three or more responsible persons and most of them 
have rules relating to good character, conduct while 
on duty, and other points to secure safe and con- 
venient service. These regulations usually exclude 
from driving any who are habitual users of drugs or 
alcoholic liquors. 

Only eight states require school-bus drivers to have 
knowledge of first aid, but the number is increasing 
Eradually (3). Most of the states require applicants 
to take oral or written examinations when applying 
for certificates authorizing them to drive buses. A 
few have arranged performance tests (14). 

North Carolina has operated a school-bus-drivers’ 
training program regularly since 1937. Minnesota, 
Illinois, and New Mexico are among the states that 
arrange for driver training on a state-wide basis (3). In 
recent years at least seventeen states have at some 
time given attention to school-bus-driver training pro- 
Brams lasting from a few days to one or two years. 
Researchers recommend that training programs be 
established in all states to assure competent and safe 
driving. Training manuals specifically prepared for 
Sschool-bus drivers have been published by Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia (3). 

After careful study complete programs of driver ex- 
amination, selection, and training have been recom- 
mended by Butterworth and Ruegsegger (1), Feather- 
ston (3), Meadows (13), Noble (18), and Reeder (19). 

Safety in pupil transportation. School-transportation 
Services have maintained an excellent safety record 


for many years (10). State laws require special care 
to be exercised in transporting pupils. Regulations of 
state motor-vehicle codes, of state departments of edu- 
cation, and of local boards of education also help to 
Obtain safe operation. Most of the states have issued 
pamphlets instructing pupils with respect to the use of 
the buses and instructing drivers on safe operating 
practices. Highway signs are on continual duty ad- 
vising other drivers to exercise care while in the 
vicinity of school buses. 

Standards of safety and programs to secure the safe 
operation of the transportation system have been care- 
fully described by Meadows (13), Noble (18), Reeder 
(19), and the Southern States Work Conference (20). 

Bus routes and schedules. Importance of the proper 
routing of buses over the roads of the school district 
has been carefully treated by Butterworth and Rueg- 
segger (1), Lambert (11), the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers (13), and Noble (18). Generally, 
routes are arranged to serve all children who are more 
than two miles from school, the distance depending 
upon the laws or regulations of the states. No child 
should be required to spend more than one hour on 
the way to school (12). 

Greatest efficiency is claimed for the circuit route 
(14, 18, 19). This is the route on which the bus begins 
to gather children at a point about two miles from the 
building, moves away from the school along roads 
gathering more children, and then when about half 
loaded begins to travel toward the building gathering 
more children until it is completely loaded about two 
miles from school. A good system of connecting 
Toads is required for this plan. Another type of route 
has been designated as the straight-line route. It is 
usually found on ridges and in valleys or where there 
are no crossroads. The bus travels empty to the 
home of the farthest child and gathers children along 
the road as it approaches the building. On the circuit 
route the bus operates very few miles empty, while on 
the straight-line route about one half the miles are 
without passengers. Circuit routes tend to equalize 
the school day for the children since the first on the bus 
in the morning is the first to reach home in the eve- 
ning, and all children ride the same distance. 

Another important phase of planning bus routes is 
arranging for multiple trips. Pupil costs are much 
lower if the bus can serve more than one load of 
children. Reeder (19) reported $3.19 as the average 
monthly cost per pupil for 5919 buses making only 
one trip each morning and $1.96 on 1238 buses that 
made two trips. Reasons for the lower costs are 
apparent. The buses are discarded at about the same 
age whether they are operated 20 miles per day or 40 
miles per day. Other expenses, including cost of taxes, 
insurance, tires, maintenance, storage, and wages of 
the driver are not greatly increased by the second and 
third trips. Multiple-trip schedules are usually geared 
to class schedules which do not require all the children 
to arrive at the building at the same time. 

State funds for pupil transportation. States need 
improved systems of distributing state funds to local 
school administrative units for pupil transportation 
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(11). This has been recognized for several years and 
many attempts have been made to develop sound 
allocating procedures. The early methods which 
allowed fixed amounts per pupil, state-wide, are very 
unsatisfactory and fail to provide funds that are 
adapted to local variations in costs. Such procedures 
allocate more than enough to some favorably situated 
school units and so little to others that they must 
divert instructional money to the school-transportation 
service to get the children to school. 

Researchers, following procedures suggested earlier 
by R. L. Burns and R. L. Johns, have discovered a 
number of influencing factors that consistently affect 
the cost of school transportation (2, 7). They have 
found that costs per pupil are greater where homes and 
children are sparsely scattered, where roads are poor 
or even missing, where roads do not permit circuit 
routes, where the transportation project is small, where 
second and third trips are impracticable, where large 
vehicles are not used, and where other conditions are 
unfavorable. Some influencing factors appear to be 
wholly beyond the control of the school authorities 
while others are partially under control or can be 
adjusted to available funds (7). Many have concluded 
that the states can do no less than recognize some of 
the more important factors which are not subject to 
control. Such a procedure will help the allocating 
agency to include, in foundation-program calculation, 
amounts for school transportation which are reason- 
ably adjusted to local requirements. 

The recognition of influencing factors has been in- 
corporated in distribution schemes used in ten states 
(2), among which procedures used in Alabama, Florida, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia are outstanding 
examples. 

The plan operating in Ohio has continued with 
minor adjustments since 1938 (2, 7). In that proce- 
dure, approved costs for school-transportation systems 
of about 1500 school administrative units of the state 
are calculated on the basis of a formula which recog- 
nizes influencing factors such as (a) number of pupils 
transported, (b) transported pupils per square mile, 
(c) condition of roads, (d) pupils per vehicle, (e) 
bus miles traveled, (f) investment in the equipment, 
and other significant factors that affect the unit costs. 
Approved costs are then included in the calculations of 
the foundation programs. 

A survey of the various methods of distributing state 
funds for transportation used in the several states was 
recently completed by the Office of Education (2). 

Strayer, in his 1945 Survey of Public Education in 
the State of West Virginia, proposed a method of allo- 
cating state funds for a foundation program which 
includes a “sparsity correction” and which does not 
inquire about the existence of transportation services. 
The procedure allows more foundation-program funds 
for sparsely settled school units and less for densely 
settled areas. It is presumed that the additional 
amount in sparse territory may be used either for the 
operation of small school units which are expensive, or 
the larger allowance might be used by school units 
Which have consolidated, for transporting children to 
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the central schools. However, no evidence was given 
to show that the procedure is as equitable for the unit 
that transports as it is for the unit that retains small 
schools. Many administrative units have experienced 
a significant increase in total expenses with consolida- 
tion. 

School transportation in wartime. The federal gov- 
ernment has had little occasion to take an interest in 
pupil transportation beyond the collection of statistics 
by the Office of Education. However, during the war 
necessity for conserving scarce materials and for main- 
taining essential civilian services affected all transpor- 
tation in the nation. Pupil transportation required 
new bodies, new chassis, gasoline, tires, repair parts, 
and other supplies which could also be used in the 
War effort. 

To secure essential conservation, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation created the School Transporta- 
tion Section and, in effect, rationed the use of school 
buses, with the help of state offices of education, 
boards of education, local school officials, and the 
school-bus drivers. 

The conservation was accomplished through the ap- 
Pproval and issuance of a statement of policy. Under 
this Office of Defense Transportation policy, children 
were expected to walk as much as two miles to school. 
Special trips for athletic events were to be eliminated, 
improved maintenance was urged so that buses might 
last for the duration, and new vehicles were to be re- 
leased only in situations of unusual need (14). The 
program resulted in saving equipment, supplies, and 
manpower needed for the war. It also helped to main- 
tain all service that was really needed during the 
critical period. It even permitted the diversion of 
Some buses to the transportation of war workers. 

Principles underlying the conservation program had 
been developed in advance by a group of school-trans- 
portation officials of state departments of education. 
The group met for a period of one week at Yale Uni- 
versity in June 1942, under the auspices of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and outlined 
a conservation program which was reported in a 
booklet issued by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion (14). 

A detailed study of the operations of the School 
Transportation Section of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation was prepared by the section just prior to its 
closing on V-J Day and reported in typewritten form. 
Copies of the 296-page report are retained in the Con- 
gressional Library and in the United States Archives. 

Reports from the state departments of education 
indicated that the necessity for conservation offered 
an excellent opportunity to eliminate less essential 
services established in the past under various commu 
nity pressures. They predicted that the excellent 
policies followed during the war would carry over and 
greatly influence administrative policies operating in 
the future. 

Needed research. A considerable amount of re- 
Search in school transportation has been completed in 
the past twenty years. Much of it was reported in 
the 1941 edition of the Encyclopedia. In preparing 
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this new statement, references have been made chiefly 
to studies reported since 1940. Typical publications 
are listed in the Bibliography. 

Detailed information about prevailing practices or 
new experiments will help to improve the administra- 
tion of school transportation. Areas that need further 
investigation include: (a) qualifications of drivers, 
(b) driver-training programs, (c) student behavior on 
buses, (d) service in city districts, (e) routing of buses, 
(f) systems of records, (2) school-transportation in- 
surance, (Ah) insurance claims paid, (i) use of student 
drivers, (j) extent of public ownership, (k) procedures 
for allocating state aid for school transportation, and 
(1) safety regulations (1, 12, 16, 18, 20). 

CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS 
HoWwARD A. DAWSON, 1941 Edition 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Two research studies in recent years, one by Judd (4) 
and the other by Smith (8), have dealt extensively with 
the United States Office of Education. The National 
Advisory Committee on Education (5), the Advisory 
Committee on Education (1), and the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education (7) gave some attention 
to the Office. The Educational Policies Commission 
published a study (6) in 1939 which contained a chap- 
ter on the Office. In 1922 Holt (3) reviewed the his- 
tory and activities of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and later the origin of this agency was re- 
ported by Blauch (2) as a part of a study of federal 
cooperation in certain educational activities. Appar- 
ently the only extensive published bibliography on the 
Office of Education is contained in the work by Smith. 

The suggestion that the Congress provide a federal 
office for educational service seems to have originated 
with Henry Barnard in the 1830's, but it was not until 
1867, after the National Association of School Super- 
intendents had memorialized the Congress for the 
establishment of a national bureau of education, that 
the Congress took action and created a “Department 
of Education” under a commissioner. The new agency 
was created “for the purpose of collecting such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and of 
diffusing such information respecting the organization 
and management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 

By a provision in the act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
government for the fiscal year 1869, the Department 
of Education ceased on June 30, 1869, and there was 
established an “Office of Education” attached to the 
Department of the Interior, the chief officer being the 
Commissioner of Education. In 1870 this agency was 
named the “Bureau of Education,” and it was known 
by this title until 1929, when the name “Office of Edu- 
cation” was restored. 

‘The Congress in 1917 established as an independent 
agency the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
administer the Smith-Hughes Act and to make studies 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of 
vocational education. Similar functions with respect 
to vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled 
were lodged in the Board in 1920 when the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act was passed. From 1918 to 1921 
the Board administered also the program of vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
By executive order in 1933 the functions of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education were transferred 
to the Department of the Interior, and the Board was 
made an advisory body. In the same year the Secre- 
tary of the Interior assigned to the Office of Education 
the federal administration of the vocational education 
and the vocational rehabilitation functions. 

The Office of Education remained as a unit of bureau 
status in the Department of the Interior until July 
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1939, when, under a reorganization of government 
offices and bureaus, the Federal Security Agency was 
established, and the office, including its functions and 
personnel, was transferred to the new agency. A 
further change occurred in September 1943, when the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation was established by 
the Federal Security Administration as one of its 
offices. Since that time the vocational rehabilitation 
function has not been under the Office of Education. 

During its early days the Office of Education was 
strongly opposed by many hostile forces, and since 
that time it has frequently been attacked by individuals 
and groups. As a result the development of a pro- 
fessional staff was slow. Not until 1906 were definite 
steps taken to enlarge the professional staff by the addi- 
tion of experienced educators, and the Office had no 
permanent professional staff which represented the 
several fields of education until 1911. 

The Office now has a Commissioner of Education, a 
Deputy Commissioner, an Associate Commissioner, an 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, and 
a staff of 328 persons, 158 professional and 170 cleri- 
cal and fiscal. An additional 87 people are employed 
On temporary projects. The staff is organized in eight 
divisions: Elementary Education; Secondary Educa- 
tion; Vocational Education; Higher Education; School 
Administration; Auxiliary Services; Central Services; 
and International Educational Relations. Each of 
these divisions is subdivided into sections. The head 
of each division is known as a director, and the head 
of each section is designated as chief. The total 
amount appropriated to the Office for the fiscal year 
1948 was $1,796,700, distributed as follows: salaries 
and expenses, $1,633,900; travel expenses, $90,000; 
printing, $72,800. 

At first the Office of Education was essentially a re- 
Search and reporting agency, but from time to time 
numerous additional responsibilities have been as- 
signed to it, In 1885 the Commissioner of Education 
Was made responsible for the education of the children 
of school age in the Territory of Alaska. The respon- 
sibility for the schooling of “white children and chil- 
dren of mixed blood who lead a civilized life” de- 
volved upon the Governor of Alaska in 1905, leaving 
the education of the Eskimos and Indians of Alaska 
under the Commissioner. In 1932 this latter function 
Was placed under the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior. The 
Secretary of the Interior was given some administrative 
responsibility over the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities by the Second Morrill Act, and these duties were 
delegated to the Office of Education. The relation of 
the Office to the program for vocational education and 
the vocational education of the physically disabled has 
been mentioned above. The Office was charged by law 
in 1928 to make an annual inspection of Howard Uni- 
versity. 

During the economic depression of the 1930's fed- 
eral emergency relief funds were allotted to the Office 
of Education to conduct educational investigations 
and to carry on several demonstration projects by 
using unemployed persons. The Office also had cer- 


tain important relations to education in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. These emergency activities have 
been terminated. 

During World War II several important operational 
activities were assigned to the Office. These included: 
the Engineering, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing Program; the Student War Loans Program; the 
Food Production War Training Program; the War 
Production Training Program; and the Visual Aids 
for War Training Program. These activities have been 
terminated except for the collection of loans made to 
students. The Office cooperated with a number of 
government agencies on programs related to education, 
among which were: extended school services for the 
care of children of working mothers, federal financial 
assistance under the Lanham Act for school facilities 
in war areas, school transportation in wartime, and sal- 
vage programs. 

At the close of the war the Office was assigned re- 
sponsibility for two large-scale programs for channel- 
ing surplus war materials and properties to school sys- 
tems and institutions. In one of these the Office coop- 
erated with the War Assets Administration in obtaining 
donable materials. The other, known as the Veterans 
Educational Facilities Program, was set up under 
Public Law 697, 79th Congress, which assigned re- 
sponsibilities to the Commissioner of Education for 
determining the educational need of institutions re- 
questing federal surplus properties in order to increase 
their services to veterans. 

The Office of Education is maintained primarily as 
a service agency to education rather than as an agency 
for the implementation of national policy. Its influ- 
ence is exerted largely through the collection, interpre- 
tation, and dissemination of educational information 
Which aids the people of the states and the nation in 
maintaining efficient institutions and systems of educa- 
tion. It assists in the formulation and recommenda- 
tion of educational standards, plans, and practices, and 
in outlining desirable educational ends. It coordinates 
Some government activities relating to education 
through schools and colleges. In times of national 
emergency it carries on special temporary educational 
programs in the interest of the national welfare. 

A significant part of the work of the Office is car- 
ried on with voluntary educational Organizations. 
Members of the Office staff serve on Organization com- 
mittees, assist in planning the activities of the organiza- 
tions, deliver addresses at public educational meetings, 
write educational articles for publication in periodicals, 
and in other ways further the work of these voluntary 
associations so characteristic of American education. 

Research activities have long been one of the princi- 
pal functions of the Office of Education. Included 
among these are individual and Cooperative studies of 
educational problems made by members of the staff 
alone or in cooperation with states, universities, local 
school systems, and other agencies. These investi- 
gations, which deal with various phases of education, 
include questionnaire and field Studies; legal, historical, 
and bibliographical research; and experimental, ana- 
lytical, and statistical projects. 
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The Office of Education has frequently been called 
upon for educational surveys. As early as 1867 the 
Congress requested Henry Barnard, then Commis- 
sioner of Education, to report on education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and he carried out this duty in his 
usual thoroughgoing way. In 1911 the Office, with the 
assistance of outside experts, made a study of public 
education in Baltimore. Since that time it has engaged 
in numerous surveys of state and local school systems, 
institutions of higher education, and other educational 
institutions. In recent years the Office has tended to 
limit its work on state and local educational surveys 
to consultative and advisory service on such projects. 

The Office of Education has conducted a number of 
nation-wide surveys: (a) land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, 1927-30; (b) Negro colleges and universities, 
1927-28; (c) secondary education, 1929-32; (d) edu- 
cation of teachers, 1930-33; (e) school finance, 1931- 
32, which was not completed because the Congress 
made no appropriation for it after the first year; (f) 
higher education of Negroes, 1939-43. 

Statistical reporting on education is one of the prin- 
cipal functions of the Office. As early as 1870, when 
the Congress made an appropriation of $3000 for 
compiling statistics and preparing reports, the states 
began to cooperate with the Office by supplying statisti- 
cal data on forms submitted to them. The Office has 
been without authority to compel reporting by school 
systems and institutions, except in the instances of the 
land-grant colleges and universities, Howard Univer- 
sity, and state boards for vocational education, the 
authority in these cases being derived from conditions 
attached to federal grants of money. As a result the 
statistical reports of the Office are complete only for 
those statistics that are obtained from institutions and 
boards receiving federal grants and for those that are 
supplied by state departments of education; reports 
based on statistics collected by the Office direct from 
city school systems, institutions of higher education, 
and public high schools contain data from only 93 to 
96 per cent of the systems and institutions. Some 
statistics of private schools and colleges are available 
only as estimates. The Office has been cooperating 
with the states in securing more uniformity in recording 
and reporting educational statistics with a view to de- 
veloping a better basis for nation-wide statistics. In 
spite of the difficulties encountered, the Office has been 
able to supply fairly dependable information regarding 
the school and college population and, within limits, 
the financial support of education. Its reports are 
more comprehensive than those of other nations and 
perhaps more usable. 

The Office administers two types of federal grants- 
in-aid to the states: (a) appropriations for the endow- 
ment and support of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities; (b) appropriations for federal cooperation in 
vocational education. For the year 1947-48 the total 
of these appropriations was $30,065,123. 

For years the Office has issued reports on libraries. 
In recent years it has undertaken to make studies and 
reports on public, school, and college libraries; to fos- 
ter cooperation among libraries and between public 
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libraries and schools; and in other ways to promote the 
development of libraries. 

Not the least of the services of the Office is that 
rendered by the library through its reference service 
and interlibrary loans. Its collection of 350,000 vol- 
umes on education is one of the largest on this subject 
in the world, and research workers find it very useful. 
The collection includes books; textbooks; periodicals; 
school and college catalogs and reports; reports of edu- 
cational officials, boards, and associations; and a large 
number of foreign publications on education, said to 
be the best collection in the United States. 

Numerous federal agencies have divisions or going 
programs in education, and others have programs 
which in some way affect education. With many of 
these agencies the Office of Education has cooperative 
relationships. As an example, at the request of the 
War Department a number of Office personnel visited 
occupied countries to observe and evaluate the educa- 
tional programs there and to advise and assist in the 
establishment of democratic school systems. Other 
examples are cooperation with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in connection with the development 
of facilities for schools under the National Mental 
Health Act, with the Children’s Bureau in preparing 
a manuscript on “Youth Education and Employment,” 
with the Conference on Juvenile Delinquency spon- 
sored by the Department of Justice, and with the War 
Assets Administration in the distribution of surplus 
federal property to educational systems and institu- 
tions. 

Among the activities of the Office that have recently 
been considerably expanded are those in international 
educational relations. The work in this field now in- 
cludes: the administration of several student, teacher, 
and professor exchanges between the United States 
and foreign countries; conducting orientation centers 
and institutes for foreign students studying in the 
United States; evaluating credentials of students from 
institutions in other countries; making studies of for- 
eign educational systems; and cooperating with the 
Department of State in several international educa- 
tional projects. 

Other regular activities of the Office include: (a) 
participation in educational meetings; (b) advisory 
service through correspondence and visits in the field; 
(c) holding conferences on educational problems; (d) 
exchange of educational documents with foreign coun- 
tries; (e) advice to congressional committees concern- 
ing proposed legislation on education. 

A large part of the influence of the Office has been 
exerted through publications, which now include bul- 
letins, pamphlets, leaflets, and circulars, and two 
periodicals—School Life, issued ten times a year, and 
Higher Education, issued eighteen times a year. The 
Educational Directory, issued annually in four parts, is 
a comprehensive listing of educational systems and in- 
stitutions and their principal officials. The Biennial 
Survey of Education, an extensive bulletin containing 
the statistics of education in the United States, is 
issued in even-numbered years. The publications of 
the Office during the past eighty years constitute a 
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compact summary of the significant developments of 
education in the United States during that period. 

In recent years there has been considerable discus- 
sion of the desirability of expanding the service of the 
Office, some proposals even contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a federal Department of Education whose 
head would be a cabinet officer. Educators have for 
years advocated that the Congress provide more liber- 
ally for the Office, but there has been lack of political 
support for increasing the appropriations and service 
Of this agency. 

LLoyD E. BLAUCH 
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VETERANS EDUCATION. After World War I 
the nation’s responsibility to veterans was extended 
for the first time to providing a program of education 
for those who had made certain sacrifices for their 
country. Although the legislation was pioneer in 
nature and machinery for administration had yet to be 
initiated, the restrictions on eligibility to those veterans 
Who had been wounded or otherwise could establish 
service-connected disabilities made possible some rea- 
sonable estimate as to the number of veterans involved 
and the impact of the potential load on existing 
facilities. Less than six months after the Armistice, 
official data were available to indicate that 1 in 20 in 
the armed forces had been classified as battle casual- 
ties. Of these, 90,000 were wounded severely and 
115,000 wounded slightly or to a degree undeter- 
mined (2). 

When eligibility was subsequently liberalized it de- 
veloped that 329,969 veterans had registered for 
training under the existing laws, of which only 179,519 
actually entered any form of training. The peak 
maximum in training in institutions of higher learning 
never exceeded 68,000 veterans. 

This latter figure, together with the number of vet- 
erans not under the federal program but who availed 


themselves of tuition benefits made possible by some 
states for attendance at certain publicly controlled 
educational institutions, constituted well less than 10 
per cent of the college population of the early 1920's. 
For more detailed statistical data on the First World 
War program the reader is referred to a summary ac- 
count (26). Research problems of that period were 
mainly with respect to rehabilitation of the disabled. 

The two basic public laws extending educational 
benefits to veterans of World War II deal with the 
education of veterans in institutions of higher learning 
—With which the present article is primarily concerned 
—and also cover education of veterans in other than 
institutions of higher learning and training of veterans 
in apprenticeship or other on-the-job training. Some 
information on these latter programs may be obtained 
from references 20, 29, 30, and 32. 

Evolution of the basic public laws. When the 
amendment to the Selective Service Act calling for the 
induction of young men 18 and 19 years old was 
signed on November 13, 1942, a committee of edu- 
Cators under the auspices of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments was appointed to study the problem of education 
of our servicemen and women after the war. This 
committee was an outgrowth of the earlier planning 
of certain groups interested in the problem of educa- 
tion of veterans. The objective of the committee was 
to enable those young people whose education had 
been interrupted to resume their schooling and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the education and technical 
training of other young men and women of ability 
after their discharge from the armed forces. In his 
message to Congress transmitting the preliminary re- 
port of the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War 
Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel, the 
President of the United States agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the committee. The magnitude of these 
recommendations makes them worthy of quotation in 
full. 

“1. The Federal Government should make it finan- 
cially feasible for every man and woman who bas 
served honorably for a minimum period in the Armed 
Forces since September 16, 1940, to spend a period 
up to one year in a school, a college, a technical insti- 
tution, or in actual training in industry so that he can 
further his education, learning, trade, or acquire the 
necessary knowledge and skill for farming, commerce, 
manufacturing, or other pursuits. 

“2. In addition, the Federal Government should 
make it financially possible for a limited number of 
ex-servicemen and women selected for their special 
aptitudes to carry on their general technica] or profes- 
sional education for a future period of 1, 2, or 3 
years” (12). 

As a result of this impetus, authority to provide for 
the education and training of veterans of World 
War Il, under the direction of the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, was granted by Title Il of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, June 22, 1944, which amended Public Law 2, 
73rd Congress, March 20, 1933, and added Part VIII 
to Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended. 
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During the 79th Congress, Public Law 346 was 
amended and liberalized by the enactment of Public 
Law 268, December 28, 1945, and further amended by 
Public Law 679, August 8, 1946. Other amendments 
of less significance have since been made (7). 

The benefits of education or training are available 
to both nondisabled and disabled veterans of World 
War Il who meet the eligibility requirements as to 
period of service and type of discharge. 

There was no significant difference between Public 
Law 346, as amended, and the first of the recommenda- 
tions of the President quoted above. The minimum 
service required in the Armed Forces before becom- 
ing eligible for one year of education (or training) was 
generally established at 90 days, exclusive of certain 
time spent in education or training in the ASTP or 
NCTP, but those veterans with actual service-con- 
nected injury or disability having total service of less 
than 90 days were otherwise eligible. 

With respect to the second recommendation, the con- 
cept of “selection” according to veterans’ special apti- 
tudes for general technical or professional education, 
in excess of the first year’s eligibility, was completely 
discarded. Instead, any veteran with other than a dis- 
honorable discharge and having sufficient service (3 
years and 90 days exclusive of certain education or 
training pursued in the ASTP or NCTP) was eligible 
for as much as 4 calendar years of full-time education 
or training in any approved educational or training 
institution of his choice which would accept and retain 
him as a student or trainee. In addition to regular 
full-time education, provisions were made in the law 
for part-time courses, short intensive courses, and 
correspondence courses. Time limitations, in general, 
provided that the course of education or training must 
be initiated not later than 4 years, and terminated not 
later than 9 years, after the termination of the recent 
war. (Public Law 239, approved in July 1947, de- 
clared World War II terminated as of July 25, 1947.) 

Education and training under Public Law 346, as 
amended (often referred to as Part VIII benefits), are 
to be distinguished from the vocational-rehabilitation 
program, also under the direction of the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, which had been earlier authorized 
by the Act of March 24, 1943, Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, amending Public Law 2, 73rd Congress to 
include vocational training as a benefit for disabled 
veterans of World War Il, and adding Part VII to 
Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended. 
Generally, amendments to Public Law 346 have corre- 
spondingly affected Public Law 16. 

Vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16 is 
provided exclusively for disabled veterans of World 
War Il who are suffering from a service-connected dis- 
ability for which compensation is payable under laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration, or would 
be but for the receipt of retirement pay, and who are 
in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap of such disability (13). 

Estimating postwar educational enrollment. Months 
before the close of World War If made possible the 
transition of our citizen soldiers into soldier citizens, 
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research was needed to determine how many would 
resume, or initiate, educational plans upder benefits of 
Public Law 346 or Public Law 16. Prior to the intro- 
duction of legislation for veterans’ education in Con- 
gress, many institutions of higher learning in survey- 
ing former students in the armed forces received con- 
ditional replies that marital status, age at release, and 
the length of time spent in service would affect plans 
for returning to college. A first important study on 
postwar plans was conducted by the Information and 
Education Division of the Army, from which 8 per 
cent was considered as the best prediction of the num- 
ber of men who would definitely return to school—two 
thirds of whom would enter or continue. college. (An 
earlier preliminary study indicated only 7 per cent of 
the enlisted personnel sampled had plans for further 
educational training.) This study—the most widely 
quoted dealing with postwar educational plans—also 
indicated that among white enlisted men 7.7 per cent 
who had completed only high school had definite plans 
for full-time school, as did 25.5 per cent of those 
with some college education and 6.8 per cent of the 
college graduates. For Negro enlisted men, percent- 
ages were consistently higher for all educational levels. 
Of Army personnel who planned further full-time 
education, 99 per cent of the officers, 91 per cent of 
the white enlisted men, and 69 per cent of the Negro 
enlisted men had completed at least a high-school edu- 
cation (27). Although the percentage of high-school 
graduates in World War Il was much greater than the 
Iess than 10 per cent with that attained educational 
level in World War I, it should be remembered that 
6 out of 10 enlisted men in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, as of early 1944, had not completed 
high school. In the case of enlisted women, for whom 
much more rigid educational standards had been es- 
tablished for enlistment, 3 of 10 were nonhigh-school 
graduates or had only a grade-school education (6). 
Subsequent Army studies, still somewhat limited by 
lack of understanding of Public Law 346 benefits on 
the part of the enlisted men surveyed, indicated that 
of enlisted men planning to attend full-time school 3 
out of 4 were interested in college or university train- 
ing (28). A Navy Department study of postwar plans 
of Navy personnel conducted in mid-1945 also indi- 
cated a similar preponderance planning to attend col- 
lege or university, although the data were based on a 
much smaller sample (14). Findings of several other 
uncited studies made by the Armed Forces are re- 
ported in reference 3. The liberalizing effect of Public 
Law 268, amending Public Law 346 by increasing sub- 
sistence allowances and removing the age restriction 
of 25 years at entrance into training, further identified 
the Army’s December 1945 figure as a conservative 
estimate of maximum veteran enrollment in colleges. 
A report of May 1946, prepared at the direction of 
the President, estimated a minimum of 865,000 and 
a maximum of 1,075,000 veterans wishing to enter 
college for the first time between the fall of 1945 and 
the fall of 1946 (15); the average figure of 970,000 
was considered as the most reasonable estimate. 
Several other factors, not hitherto mentioned, should 
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not be ignored in evaluating the merits of these esti- 
mates On postwar educational enrollment of veterans. 
The inevitable increase in job “dissatisfaction” accom- 
panying periods of high employment usually leads to 
shift from job to job, whereas the veteran shift has, 
in some instances, been from job to school because of: 
(a) elimination of the economic barrier to college edu- 


cation made possible by Public Law 346 and (b) the 


economic reward frequently associated with additional 
education as evidenced by the dominant preference 
for engineering and allied fields on the part of veterans 
with no previous college training but with definite 
plans for attending college (14, 28). The dissatisfac- 
tion may have been further accentuated if the old job 
10 longer measured up to the newer ambitions of the 
veteran after having been exposed to more diversified 
interests as the result of varied military experiences, 

The off-duty experiences of servicemen participating 
in the United States Armed Forces Institute correspond- 
ence courses would have some carry-over effect in re- 
creating a desire for additional formal education. 
Cumulative enrollment in USAFI reached approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 by December 31, 1947, and some of 
the rapid growth in enrollment in these courses was 
subsequent to the studies on postwar educational plans 
Of servicemen. In addition, the steps taken to credit 
informal, as well as formal, learning in the military 
Service have tended to increase the potential number of 
college students among veterans, thus partially invali- 
dating estimates based exclusively upon formal educa- 
tional background prior to entrance into service. 

Among studies not made by representatives of fed- 
eral agencies, one is mentioned because of its different 
treatment (10). This analysis, reported in mid-1946, 
compared the monthly increase in number of veterans 
actually in training following World War II with 
corresponding World War I data. The historical per- 
centages of the earlier period were applied against an 
estimated total of 17,000,000 veterans eligible for 
training under Public Law 346, and it was predicted 
that 4,624,000 was the probable number of different 
veterans who would enter universities and colleges. 
The peak load in attendance at one time was estimated 
to be 3,400,000 veterans. The study assumes that the 
total number registered for training following World 
War TI coincided with the total number eligible for 
training. 

Migration of veteran students and its effect on en- 
rollments are considered in references 6 and 10; more 
recent statistical data on migration of the total veteran 
population appear in references 22 and 25. 

The problem of educational facilities. During the 
War years it was variously estimated that the nation 
stood to lose about 1,500,000 man-years of formal 
undergraduate education as well as a quarter million 
man-years of graduate education. The AST, AAF, 
and NCT programs restored some of the potential loss 
while utilizing the facilities of some of the collegiate 
institutions for special academic training of personnel 
in the armed forces. However, these programs affected 
only a minority of the institutions of higher learning 
and in few instances was the service unit of sufficient 
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size to cause any material impact on the facilities then 
existing. In fact, as was stated, “only the decision of 
the Army and Navy to avail themselves generously of 
the facilities of the colleges enabled many of them to 
keep open their doors” (8). Except for these few, 
plus those fortunate enough to have maintained a nor- 
mal civilian student enrollment during the war years, 
the continued availability of unused facilities led more 
to an anticipation of their eventual utilization than to 
a realization that permanent facilities, and such tem- 
porary facilities as could be acquired, would be taxed 
in a few short months. 

The privilege of educational opportunity granted to 
Veterans could have been made possible by restricting 
all college facilities—dormitories and other housing ac- 
commodations, classrooms and laboratories, textbooks 
and other equipment, and teaching staff—to veteran 
students. But denial of educational opportunity to 
nonveteran youth meanwhile would prolong the deficit 
in man-years of education suffered by the nation and 
Would violate the democratic principle of equal Oppor- 
tunity which veterans had temporarily sacrificed 
during the war while fighting to maintain it for the 
nation. 

That a dilemma with respect to educational facilities 
did exist is apparent in several published statements. 
In one of December 1946 it was evidently believed that 
nonveteran enrollment would remain relatively con- 
stant—“the most optimistic estimates predict that the 
rush will be over in 5 years. Most registrars expect 
it to last from 2 to 3 years” (8). A report of May 
1946 assumed a constant growth in combined veteran 
and nonveteran enrollment and “within the next decade 
it is estimated that about 3,000,000 students—double 
the peak prewar enrollment—will be enrolled in col- 
lege each year” (15). Another study (10) analyzed, by 
states, the need for facilities to provide adequate higher 
educational opportunities for veterans and for regular 
graduates of secondary schools. This study predicted 
a combined total enrollment rapidly increasing to a 
peak of 6,000,000 in 1950 and steadily dropping to 
about 3,500,000 by 1957. The total of secondary- 
School graduates in 1960 was estimated to be 3,733,- 
000. A 1947 report (16) pointed out that needs de- 
mand that “the Nation begin at once to plan for a 
minimum college and University enrollment of 4,600,- 
000 students by 1960.” 

The problem of facilities, created because of the 
education of veterans, becomes one of unmeaningful 
solution unless all students are considered. Hence a 
comprehensive consideration of the problem would 
transcend the scope of this article. However, one sur- 
vey (21) to determine how colleges planned to accom- 
modate veterans and nonveterans should be mentioned 
here. Statistics obtained from 1129 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 1686 institutions of higher learning 
in March 1946 indicated an enrollment capacity (in 
the institutions reporting) of 1,147,000 under condi- 
tions of that date. Unused capacity then was reported 
as 180,000, about two thirds of Which was for men 
students. Under conditions planned for September 
1946, these same institutions indicated an anticipated 
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enrollment capacity of 1,395,500, of which 82,000 
would be unused capacity. 

Additional openings available for veterans over and 
above applications on file were reported as 33,300 as 
of March 1946 and 202,200 as of September 1946. 
Total available openings represented the sum for insti- 
tutions reporting any openings; the questionnaire did 
not attempt to reflect data on excess applications in 
institutions reporting no openings. Had such a net 
figure been obtained, it would probably have been 
negative because of the practice of veterans of (a) 
applying at the large, better-known institutions or (b) 
applying at many institutions at the same time in the 
hope of being accepted at one of them. The unused 
capacity mentioned above was found to be primarily 
in teachers colleges and in the less well-known sec- 
tarian institutions. This was true for both of the 
dates considered. One limiting factor with regard to 
the capacity facilities reported is a temporary one over 
which institutions have little control. The shortage 
of off-campus housing facilities in communities around 
the institutions affects capacity available for both 
veteran and nonveteran students but is not necessarily 
as closely related to the number of either of these 
groups as to the general housing situation affecting all 
communities. 

Meeting the needs of veteran students. Paradoxical 
as it may at first appear, institutions of higher learn- 
ing created different standards for veteran students. 
For this there was good justification. The veteran had 
sacrificed time in service to his country that might 
normally have been spent in obtaining credits through 
formal education; the colleges changed their tradi- 
tional requirements with respect to time and credits 
so that formal education could be resumed as early as 
possible. 

An interesting document for those coficerned with 
veterans’ education gives detailed information about 
each of 1454 colleges and universities (5). The infor- 
mation, in addition to usual data on type of institution, 
can be used in a general way to inform the veteran 
student when he may enter, requirements for admis- 
sion, circumstances under which credit will be given 
for advanced standing, special instructions, curricu- 
lums offered, costs, housing arrangements, special 
regulations, and the like. All of this information is 
presented in compact code so that institutions in the 
same state, and of the same major type, can readily be 
compared. Certain summarizations are included. For 
example, one in four (23.5 per cent) of the 1454 insti- 
tutions reported that veterans may enter at any time; 
still others indicated admission could be at other than 
the usual beginning of a semester, quarter, or term. 

Many institutions limited admissions to maintain a 
proper enrollment balance—as determined by the indi- 
vidual institution—between veterans and other civilian 
students. The priorities generally favored veteran 
students and limited the number of women students in 
coeducational universities. Noting the swing back to 
a prewar basis of 2 men to 1 woman student, after a 
ratio of 4 men to 6 women in the fall of 1944 and 
1945, the purpose of such limitation was reported to 


afford veterans the precedence to which they were en- 
titled “after giving several precious years to the 
National service” (31). In certain instances, priorities 
on admission were established and so announced in 
catalogs. In several cases provisions of the priorities 
resulted in excluding not only nonveteran women and 
men students but certain veteran priorities as well, top 
preference being given to veterans who were former 
students and residents of the state. A summary of 
the priorities in one state and other data relative to 
education of veterans are given in reference 9. 

Other summarizations from replies of the 1454 in- 
stitutions mentioned above reveal that 78 per cent 
would admit by examination veterans who had not 
completed secondary school. If the veterans were 
graduates of a secondary school, 30 per cent of the 
institutions reported they would admit veterans with- 
out regard to class rank. Concerning advanced stand- 
ing for veterans, 88 per cent of the institutions would 
grant credit for training in formal service courses and 
schools and 83 per cent for USAFI correspondence 
courses. Without formal training, veterans could re- 
ceive credit in 68 per cent of the institutions on the 
basis of either the general educational development 
tests or the USAFI subject-matter examinations. The 
most widely used document for evaluating credit to 
be given for formal and informal learning experiences 
gained by veterans while in service is the compilation 
prepared under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education (1). 

Some form of special instruction for veterans was 
planned by 1103 of the 1454 institutions—high-school- 
level courses, refresher courses, special tutorial work, 
trailer sections for those not prepared, and short- 
course vocational units. 

Among other changes made to meet the needs of 
veterans the increased emphasis on counseling should 
be noted. More than 1300 institutions of higher learn- 
ing (92 per cent of the 1454) planned to provide vo- 
cational counseling by regular college counselors to 
aid veterans; over 500 of the institutions reported a 
“Special Veterans’ Educational Director,” or a similar 
titled official, to handle veterans’ problems. These 
plans preceded the establishment of the bulk of ap- 
proximately 380 Veterans Administration Guidance 
Centers on college campuses under contractual ar- 
rangements with the Veterans Administration (17). 
Mention should be made also of technical bulletins 
summarizing research studies on prediction of success 
in certain professional fields requiring college training 
(24). These bulletins, prepared for the use of advisers 
of veterans wishing to enter these fields, summarize 
studies dealing with the professions of law, dentistry, 
engineering, and medicine. 

Have these changes from traditional standards of ad- 
mission and accreditation made to accommodate veter- 
an students been worth while? Some indication can be 
obtained from scattered reports on the scholastic suc- 
cess of veterans. One writer (31) mentions “enthusi- 
astic reports upon the commendable academic records 
attained by veterans.” Those few institutions main- 
taining specific records reported veterans slightly above 
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nonveterans in academic standing with “more veterans 
at the top and fewer at the bottom than nonveterans.” 
Another article mentioning the quality of academic 
Work also reports that veterans are getting better 
marks than nonveterans (11). Married veterans made 
better academic records than the unmarried. The 
group of veterans with children topped all the campus 
averages for marks and honors. 

Characteristics of veterans. While obtaining plan- 
ning data on postwar veteran enrollment, surveys made 
by the armed forces also included information on the 
Characteristics of servicemen having reasonably definite 
plans to take advantage of Schooling or job-training 
Opportunities available after separation from service. 
Of the white enlisted men with definite plans for full- 
time schooling, at least 90 per cent were then single, 
under 25 years of age, or had formal education requi- 
site for college work. Four fifths of the men had all 
three of these characteristics; practically all had at 
least two of them (27). However, one third of those 
with definite plans and eligible for college preferred 
either business or trade training instead of collegiate 
education. Course preferences, in general, showed 
about half of those with definite plans interested in 
either engineering or business administration. A 
much smaller proportion of service women than of 
service men, and a higher percentage of Negro than 
White enlisted men, Planned to take advantage of 
Public Law 346 schooling Opportunities. 

‘The most complete data on Characteristics of vet- 
erans have been obtained from Samples of all veterans 
in training as of the end of April 1946; December 
1946; and April 1947 (19). The first Of these was a 
20 per cent sample; the later studies were limited to 
1 per cent samples. 

On April 30,.1947, the World War II net veteran 
population totaled more than 14,000,000. By that 
date 5,543,933 (39 per cent of the net veteran popula- 
tion) had applied for education or training under Pub- 
lic Law 346. Of these applicants 3,494,426 (63 per 
cent) had entered training since the adoption of the 
law. Approximately 1,050,000 of these entrants had 
temporarily or permanently withdrawn from training. 

Of the 2,444,765 reported as being in training under 
Public Law 346 (1,125,999 in institutions of higher 
learning, 699,119 in other schools, and 619,647 in job 
training), approximately 95 per cent were white and 
almost 2 per cent were women. The average age was 
slightly over 26 years. Approximately 38 per cent 
were married, and one half reported dependents, in- 
cluding wives, children, and parents. The average 
Veteran in training had completed the equivalent of 
3.7 years of high school prior to entrance into train- 
ing. Nearly nine tenths of the trainees had been en- 
listed men while in the armed forces. The average 
trainee had 39 months of entitlement to training; 84 
per cent were taking full-time training. Characteris- 
tics of veterans under Public Law 16 appear in refer- 
ences 18 and 23. 

The data in the preceding paragraph were for all 
trainees regardless of type of training. Excluding job 
trainees, less were married (32 per cent), average 


schooling was greater (12.1 years), and the percentage 
of enlisted men was smaller. Veterans in institutions 
of higher learning were more likely to (a) be enrolled 
in full-time courses and in longer courses and (b) be 
former commissioned officers. Based upon the sample 
of April 30, 1947, Public Law 346 veteran students in 
engineering and business administration were esti- 
mated to represent one fourth of the total number of 
Veterans in institutions of higher learning. Almanst 
One third of the total college enrollment was reported 
in liberal arts. 

Much more significant data on Course registration 
Were obtained as of November 30, 1947, for all vet- 
erans in training under Public Law 346 in institutions 
Of higher learning. The Principal courses and percent- 
age of veterans enrolled in each were found to be: 
humanities, 23.9; engineering, 17.7; business adminis- 
tration, 14.1; education (preparation for teaching), 
7.1; physical and natural Sciences, 6.9; medicine and 
related courses, 5.1; business (other than business ad- 
ministration), 5.0. The Temaining 20 per cent of 
Veterans were enrolled in 47 other courses in this 
Survey. 

By the end of 1947 more than half of the veterans 
of World War Il had applied for training. Almost 
6,800,000 applications had been received for certifi- 
cates of entitlement to education and training under 
Public Law 346 and over 800,000 applications had 
been received from disabled veterans seeking training 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. One fourth 
of these applications were received during 1947. 

Out of nearly 15,000,000 veterans Who are eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation or education and training 
benefits, 4,900,000, or one out of three, had entered 
into training by the end of 1947. 

In spite of the heavy re-enrollment in the fall of 
1947, four out of every ten veterans Who had enrolled 
under the vocational-rehabilitation and education and 
training programs were no longer in training at the end 
of 1947. Of those who had taken training under 
Public Law 346, only a very small number had com- 
pletely exhausted their entitlement to training under 
this law. One out of five disabled veterans who had 
been enrolled under the Vocational-rehabilitation pro- 
gram, but were no longer in training at the end of 
1947, had been declared rehabilitated. 

At the end of 1947 a record number of over 2,800,- 
000 veterans were reported to be in training under 
both laws, 255,000 under Public Law 16 and 2,545,000 
under Public Law 346. Enrollment under Public Law 
16 represented a new high level for this law. How- 
ever, the Public Law 346 training load was approxi- 
mately 400 below the peak reached in November 1947. 

The number of veterans in training in schools (all 
types) reached an all-time high of 1,934,321 at the 
end of December 1947. The 122,751 veterans en- 
rolled in schools under Public Law 16 and the 1,811,- 
570 veterans enrolled in schools under Public Law 346 
represented a new high point for both laws. The pre- 
vious peak of veteran school enrollment was reached 
during April of 1947, after which it fell to low levels 
during the summer and rose after the fall enrollment. 
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At the end of 1947 there were 87,336 veterans en- 
rolled in schools of higher learning under Public Law 
16 and 1,157,966 under Public Law 346, record figures 
for both laws. However, approximately 20 states re- 
ported fewer veteran enrollees than on April 30, 1947. 
Enrollment in schools below college level also had 
reached a new high level under both laws by the close 
of 1947. 

These school data exclude veterans who have ex- 
hausted entitlement to benefits under Public Law 346 
or Who are otherwise not eligible for benefits. How- 
ever, it is the practice in a number of institutions of 
higher learning to include these latter in their own 
statistics on veteran enrollment. For example, 1129 
institutions reporting 338,583 veterans in training 
under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 as of March 
1946 also reported 19,261 “other veterans” at that 
time (21). 

Needed research. In considering needs for further 
research, some distinction should be made between (a) 
problems applicable only to the education of veterans 
and (b) problems encountered in the education of 
veterans but applicable to all students in institutions 
of higher learning. 

With regard to the former, there is need for planned 
research inquiring into the quality of instruction being 
offered to the educands under present circumstances. 
Certainly such is due the individual taxpayer contribut- 
ing to the federal government which is making such 
instruction financially possible. The need for such 
research has already been recognized as a matter of 
official recommendation by one of the subject-mat- 
ter committees of the National Council of Teachers 
(4). 

Most of the research commented upon in the pre- 
ceding sections has been of the survey type. Now 
that the mechanics exist for obtaining survey informa- 
tion on a nation-wide basis by agencies legally charged 
by the Congress to do so, there appears little need for 
additional survey research merely to ascertain status 
findings. 

The education of veterans in the immediate postwar 
period extended an emergency period of abnormality 
with respect to enrollments and utilization of facilities 
in institutions of higher learning. Unfortunately, the 
publication in a popular magazine of an article with 
such a dogmatized title as “The GI Rejects Edu- 
cation” may exercise more influence on those respon- 
sible for a course of action than publication of care- 
fully planned educational research appearing much 
later in a professional journal. Hence some consider- 
ation should be given to the question: Should the find- 
ings of educational research pertinent to a period of 
emergency be presented more dramatically? 

Further research suggested by problems encountered 
with the education of veterans in institutions of higher 
learning would include (a) the amount of credit 
actually given for informal learning experiences and 
the implication for subsequent admissions policies; 
(b) problems associated with changes from tradi- 
tional characteristics of students; for example, educa- 
tion of the student with dependents; (c) the increasing 
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need for correlating enrollments by educational objec- 
tives with postgraduate opportunities; (d) implication 


of GED testing program. 
WILLIAM C. REIN 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. If this title is con- 
strued freely, any educational activity that would pre- 
Pare one to earn a living could be labeled “vocational 
education.” Thus institutions of higher learning, such 
as teachers colleges, medical colleges, and engineering 
schools, would be classified as sources of vocational 
education. At the other extreme of the educational 
ladder we would find listed as Vocational schools 
occupational and Opportunity schools whose chief ob- 
Jective is to prepare dull-normal and feeble-minded 
children to earn a living at simple routine jobs. For 
the purpose of the present article it is desirable that 
“vocational education” connote a more restricted scope 
of educational effort. 

Fortunately, such an interpretation has gradually 
crystallized in our educational literature since the 
passage of the basic Federal Vocational Education 
Act of 1917, popularly known as the Smith-Hughes 
Law. ‘The policies and administrative details de- 
veloped by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which was set Up to administer the Act, have 
gradually come to be accepted as delineating definite, 
clear-cut areas of educational effort to be included 
within the scope of the term “yocational education.” 
Employing often-used Phrases, vocational education 
may be described as “instruction of less than college 
grade” “for pupils 14 years of age or older” designed 
“to fit for useful employment” or as “supplemental to 
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daily employment.” To be eligible for federal aid, 
there is the further stipulation that the instruction be 
under “public supervision and control” (40: 15, 17). 

Certain implications of this definition should be 
noted. On the basis of the restriction, “to fit for use- 
ful employment,” this article does not include research 
in industrial arts and similar instructional areas. These 
Subjects as outlined by Lee (22: Chap. XI) possess gen- 
eral-educational, intelligent-consumer, Worthy home- 
membership, exploratory, tryout, avocational, and 
other very worth-while values in the fields of general 
education and guidance. Unfortunately there is much 
Confusion in the minds of the public, and even in the 
minds of many educators, regarding the purposes of 
industrial-arts courses and the relationships that should 
exist between them and Vocational education. Briefly, 
industrial-arts subjects are courses; Vocational educa- 
tion for any Occupation, at least in the all-day trade 
school, is a curriculum. Industrial-arts courses, as 
pointed out by Whitesel (S55), have many objectives in 
the field of general education; each vocational educa- 
tion curriculum has the specific objective of preparing 
one to enter and succeed in a Specific vocation as a 
well-rounded, self-supporting citizen in American 
democracy. For the employed worker the purpose is 
to provide means to upgrade him on his job or prepare 
him for advancement. 

The phrase, “for pupils 14 years of age or older,” 
specifies no upper age limit and among those enrolled 
in vocational-education evening programs are many 
high-school graduates and Some Who have college 
credits. Hence another limitation, “Jess than college 
grade,” should be noted. Obviously, if vocational edu- 
cation as a field is to be kept distinct from college 
training for the professions, some clear-cut distinction 
must be made. This is done best by considering the 
Objectives and Organization of these two educational 
activities. In the case of Vocational education, even 
on the posthigh-school level, whether on an all-day 
basis or on a part-time basis, such as evening classes, 
10 question of college credit is involved; no specific 
number of hours of outside reading is required, nor are 
many other details and requirements that are involved 
in college work given any Consideration. The object 
of the vocational evening school is the direct upgrading 
of employed workers on their jobs, or to prepare them 
to accept better jobs in the same field; likewise, the ob- 
ject of vocational education in grades 13 and 14 of the 
education is the 
direct preparation of the learner to enter laboratory, 
testing, designing, or other technical fields not requir- 
neering degree, again with no con- 
sideration being given to the details of college credits 
and college “standards.” Obviously vocational educa- 
tion on these levels may be as difficult as some early 
college work, but as already indicated it does not in- 
Vvolve “college credits” of any kind. 

Place of vocational education in the educational 
Program. The major portion of Vocational education 
intended “to fit for useful employment” is found in 
Vocational high schools or in vocational departments 
Of general high schools in schedules consisting of half- 
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time in shop practice and half-time in related-technical 
and general subjects. In some schools the program is 
operated on a “week-about Shift” of shop and related 
technology and other subjects; i.e. a solid week is de- 
voted to shopwork followed by a week devoted to re- 
lated and general subjects of a laboratory and class- 
room nature. The Ford Trade School (a private non- 
profit orgenization of the Ford Motor Company) has 
a two-week period devoted to shop practice, followed 
by a week devoted to related-technical and general 
education. 

In past years much of the all-day vocational-educa- 
tion instruction was initiated in grade 9, but practice 
developed in the direction of delaying the beginning 
until grade 10. More recently the trend has been to 
place vocational education in grades 11 and 12, with 
some work of a vocational-technical nature in grades 
12 and 13, or 13 and 14. This latter development ap- 
pears frequently in New York State and other Eastern 
areas. It now appears that the majority of the all-day 
trade-school programs will be carried on in grades 11 
and 12; however, preparation for certain jobs of a 
technical nature in testing, laboratory, electrical, de- 
sign, and other fields requires advanced technical train- 
ing of more mature students and much of this work 
will probably be done on a postgraduate basis in 
grades 13 and 14 (46). 

Cooperative vocational education. One very inter- 
esting phase of preparatory vocational education is 
cooperative education, or work-experience education, 
carried on in trade and industrial classes, office-prac- 
tice programs, and in distributive education in which 
vocational high-school students, usually in grade 12, 
or grades 11 and 12, alternate between school and in- 
dustry or school and business. The cooperative-shift 
may be on one-half day, week about, or any other 
convenient alternation depending upon the conditions 
and needs. Usually students are “paired” to give a 
continuous labor supply to the employer. Obviously, 
it could be argued that such work is not trade prepar- 
atory but is really trade-supplemental, a form of 
in-service training, but the exact distinction does 
not seem important (12). Incidentally, it should 
be pointed out that vocational-agriculture teachers and 
those in vocational home economics are not particu- 
larly interested in cooperative work, since their stu- 
dents “cooperate” more or less automatically, the 
boys on their home farms and the girls in their 
homes. 

In-service training. In-service vocational education 
is found in several forms—evening classes for em- 
ployed adults (really employed workers 16 years of age 
or older), apprentice-training classes, employee-train- 
ing classes, and teacher-improvement classes for em- 
ployed vocational teachers. The most popular service 
in this field is found in the so-called “evening classes" 
for employed workers. It should be noted that the 
title “evening class” is a misnomer because such classes 
may meet at any time, even at 6 A.M., the deciding 
factors being that the work is taken on the employed 
Worker's own time (40: 36) and that it must supplement 
his daily employment. A more truly descriptive title 
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adopted by some states is “Adult vocational-extension 
classes.” 

Development of vocational education in the United 
States. Certain aspects of the development of voca- 
tional education are dealt with elsewhere. The history 
of vocational-industrial education is traced under in- 
dustrial education (g.v.). The articles on agricultural 
education and home-etonomics education include his- 
torical material in their respective areas. ‘The inter- 
ested reader may consult also ADULT EDUCATION and 
EXTENSION EDUCATION. The two volumes by Bennett 
(7, 8) are important references for anyone interested 
in the vocational-education movement up to 1917. 

From the point of view of this article the develop- 
ment may be thought of in terms of the evolution and 
promotion of a program of vocational education to be 
recognized as a part of our program of public educa- 
tion. Around 1850 much of the agitation for educa- 
tion was focused on providing free public grammar 
schools for children generally and technical-training 
schools for farmers and engineers. This latter pro- 
motional effort resulted in the Morrill Act of 1862, 
the basic legislation establishing our land-grant col- 
leges. The instruction provided by these institutions 
tended to be of “college grade” and hence did not 
satisfy the need for vocational education. In some 
public secondary schools an effort was made to provide 
vocational education by introducing “practical” sub- 
jects and other curriculum reforms. Privately en- 
dowed trade schools and plant, or corporation, schools 
began to appear. (See INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION). Nu- 
merous “business colleges” were organized as private 
ventures. There were also attempts to develop schools 
of less than “college grade” in the agricultural area. 
(See AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.) However, the agita- 
tion for more adequate vocational education within 
the program of the public schools persisted and re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Law in 
1917. 

An illuminating study has been reported by Mays 
(23). Using recorded addresses and other writings of 
“general educators” from 1845 to 1945 as sources, he 
has described and illustrated the concept of vocational 
education held by members of this group during this 
period. By 1845 a number of general educators were 
concerned with the question of the type of education 
that would “prepare youth for occupational life in a far 
more definite manner than had previously been con- 
ceived.” Up to about 1875 the thinking of the general 
educator was in the direction of “a new form of college 
or postpreparatory-school training . . . in addition to 
the traditional education. It eventuated in the poly- 
technic institutes and land-grant colleges.” 

During the years following 1875 attention became 
focused upon providing vocational education within 
the public schools. This vocational education, con- 
ceived of as “general” or “basic,” was to be provided 
by means of curriculum reform, especially at the sec- 
ondary level. The subjects were to be made more 
“practical.” Manual training was approved on the 
basis of its disciplinary (“cultural”) function. But the 
contention by vocational educators and outstanding 
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TABLE I. ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF FUNDS UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT AND AUTHORIZATIONS 
UNDER THE GEORGE-DEEN AND GEORGE-BARDEN ACTS WITH DIVISION RATIOS 
SMITH-HUGHES ACT, 1917 GEORGE-DEEN ACT, 1936 GEORGE-BARDEN, 1946 
VOCATION ্ 
FUNDS DIVISION RATIOS FUNDS DIVISION RATIOS POSSIBLE FUNDS 
2 Rural Pop. of State Farm Pop. of State 4 
Agriculture $3,000,000 Total Rural Pop. of U. S. $ 4,000,000 Total Farm Pop. of U. S. $10,000,000 
Trades & In- 
i 3,000,000-less Urban Pop. of State 4,000,000 _ Non Farm Pop. of State 

dustries b : Total Non Farm Pop. U.S. 8,000,000 
Home Eco- 20% to Home Tog] Urban Pop. of U.S. 4,000,000 Rural Pop. of State 8,000,000 
* nomics Ec. Total Rural Pop. U. S. 
Distributive 1,200,000 Pop. of State 2,500,000 

Total Pop. of U. S. 

Teacher ঙ Pop. of State Pop. of State 
Training OVO. Total Pop. of U. S. 1,000,000 Total Pop. of U. S. 
Administra- 

Hou 200,000 350,000 350,000 
Plus Smith- 7,200,000 7,200,000 

Hughes 
TOTALS 7,200,000 21,750,000 36,050,000 


Note: George-Barden funds replace George-Deen funds. Division of funds is the same as for George-Deen except 
that state yearly minimums are set at 135,000 instead of 60,000. All funds are given in round numbers and do not in- 


clude funds appropriated under separate acts for Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Teacher-Training funds for the various 


Phases of work and Vocational-Guidance funds under the George-Barden bill are included in the four major divisions. 


men in industry, business, and labor, that to be effec- 
tive vocational education should be specific, persisted. 
Interest was particularly high in the Eastern states, 
especially in New York and Massachusetts. In 1905 
Governor William L. Douglas of Massachusetts was 
empowered by the legislature to appoint a commission 
to “investigate the needs for education in the different 
grades of skill and responsibility in the various indus- 
tries of the Commonwealth” (8: 105). After many 
public hearings in various cities, the committee recom- 
mended establishing vocational education as distinct 
from technical education and manual training. Under 
David Snedden as State Commissioner of Education, 
Charles A. Prosser as State Director of Vocational 
Education, and Charles R. Allen as Agent for Indus- 
trial Education, vocational education became a going 
institution in Massachusetts in 1911. 

In New York, James P. Haney, Director of Manual 
Training and Art for the New York City Schools, 
Charles R. Richards, Professor of Manual Training at 
Teachers College, Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and other 
leaders from industry, labor, and education established 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education in 1906. This Society provided leadership 
and served as the rallying point for all those interested 
in the vocational-education movement. Opposition of 
certain elements of organized labor, educators, and 
others was gradually overcome as yearly national con- 
ventions, puVlic discussions, and publicity cleared up 
the objectives of the movement. However, several 
early attempts at federal legislation failed to pass. 


In January 1914, Congress created a commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education consisting of 
Senator C. S. Page and Representatives D. M. Hughes 
and S. D. Fess, with Senator Hoke Smith as chairman. 
The commission reported in June 1914, but the bill 
written according to its findings was not introduced 
until January 1916. This bill was passed and became 
the basic vocational education act, known as the Smith- 
Hughes Law of 1917. Thus ended one of the most 
interesting campaigns for federal grant-in-aid legisla- 
tion ever carried on in America, and another phase of 
America’s complicated educational pattern was in- 
augurated. 

At this point it is interesting to note that, with the 
exception of a few national leaders, the general edu- 
cators of the time took little part in this movement; 
nevertheless, their belief in general (disciplinary) 
training was being undermined by a “new” psychology 
and they were increasingly aware of the pressures 
from outside the schools for a more “practical” edu- 
cation. 

Mays (23) points out that confusion in terminology 
in the area of vocational education “acted as a deter- 
rent in its development. . . . The use of the word 
‘industrial’ to mean ‘vocational,’ the word ‘technical’ 
to mean ‘specific vocational-industrial education,’ and 
the use, by some, of ‘industrial education’ to mean the 
nonvocational ‘manual training’ all served to make 
clear thinking difficult and to render discussions ambig- 
uous and confusing. Not until the last quarter of the 
century was any general agreement reached with refer- 
ence to terminology, even among specialists in the field 
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Chart 1. Enrollment in vocational classes by type of program. 


of vocational education; and the general educator Is, 
to this day, still somewhat uncertain in his use of terms 
when discussing vocational and other forms of practi- 
cal-arts education.” 

The Smith-Hughes Law added the influence of the 
federal government to the proposition that specific vo- 
cational education in agriculture, trades and industries, 
and home economics should be developed in the pub- 
lic schools; and since grants-in-aid were provided, this 
influence was a powerful one. Thus 1917 is to be 
regarded as an epochal year in the development of vo- 
cational education as defined above. It may also be 
noted that although several federal laws relative to edu- 
cation had been enacted, this was the first federal leg- 
islation bearing directly, as it were, on the educational 
program of the public schools. See FEDERAL RELA- 
TIONS TO EDUCATION. 

As the vocational-education programs established by 
the Smith-Hughes Law expanded, the need for in- 
creased financing became pressing, and additional 
funds were provided for short terms under the George- 
Reed Act (1929) and later the George-Ellzey Act 
(1934). In 1936 the George-Deen Act was passed, 
changing the original Smith-Hughes Law in certain 
minor details that experience had indicated to be de- 
sirable and supplementing the three original vocational 
areas—agriculture, trades and industries, and home 
economics—by adding distributive education and by 
appropriating additional funds. The rapid growth of 
the movement soon made added funds necessary again 


and in 1946 the George-Barden Law, also known as the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, authorized addi- 
tional funds to replace those provided under the 
George-Deen Law and also allowed funds to be used 
in connection with vocational guidance as well as voca- 
tional education. These acts form the foundation of 
vocational education today. They should be carefully 
studied by those interested in the movement, as should 
also the various “Statements of Policy” issued at first 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
now by the United States Office of Education. The 
funds appropriated under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Laws, and possible funds under the 
George-Barden Law, are listed in Table I. It should 
be kept in mind that the George-Barden amounts are 
“possible funds” and the whole amounts will not be 
authorized until needs for them are shown. 

The growth of federally aided vocational education 
in the areas of agriculture, trades and industries, home 
economics, and distributive occupations is shown 
graphically on the accompanying chart. ‘The enroll- 
ments represented include students in evening and 
part-time classes as well as those enrolled in all-day 
programs. In reading the chart it should be noted that 
the representation of the enrollmenis in trade and 
industry is superimposed on the graph for agriculture 
and so on. Hence the chart shows the total enrollment 
in federally aided vocational classes as well as the 
enrollment in the several areas. On the basis of 
enrollment, trade and industrial work was the major 
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phase of vocational education until after 1930. In 
the home-economics area the development was rela- 
tively slow until 1938. Data regarding distributive 
Occupations were not included until 1936 and growth 
in this new field has been slow. The recession from 
the enrollment peak of 1942 is explained by the occur- 
rence of World War Il. Increased enrollments in all 
areas in 1946 may mark the beginning of a period of 
growth during which the total enrollment will rise 
materially above that of 1947. 

It should be pointed out that the complete picture 
of the development of vocational education in America 
includes many vocational-educational activities other 
than those subsidized by the federal government. 
Many private agencies conduct Vocational-training 
Programs of their own, mostly in the industrial fields. 
Some of these programs involve apprenticeship train- 
ing only; others involve “vestibule” and on-the-job 
Short training periods; still others, such as the Ford 
Trade School in Dearborn, Michigan, almost parallel 
the public vocational high-school approach. 

The federal government has contributed to Voca- 
tional education in other Ways. In 1920 the Smith- 
Bankhead Act, also known as the Federal Rehabilita- 
tion Act, established vocational rehabilitation training 
On a nation-wide basis and assigned its administration 
to the Federal Board for Vocational Education. This 
responsibility, along with other functions of the Board, 
Was transferred to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and all its work was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency. In 1943 the rehabilitation functions 
Were separated and set up as the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation by congressional action (the Barden- 
LaFollette Act). 

On July 1, 1941, President Roosevelt Signed a bill 
authorizing the NYA to provide instruction for its 
youth employed on work projects throughout the 
nation. This program reached its peak in 1942 with 
a total enrollment for the year of 584,707 distributed 
among some 4281 courses. More than half of these 
Courses were in area of trades and industry (43). 

War-training phases of the vocational-education 
movement involved many types of activities, first under 
the caption of “Defense training” and later “War 
training.” Millions were trained in practically all areas 
of work; however, the vast majority of activities were 
confined to the trade and industrial fields, chiefly 
machine operators for the machine trades and welders 
for ship fabrication and other purposes. Training on 
the supervisory level was carried on by the “TWI” 
(Training Within Industry) organization under which 
the definitions of “JIT,” “JMT,” and “JRT,” viz. Job 
Instructor Training, Job Methods Training, and Job 
Relations Training, became common terms in the 
managerial and supervisory brackets of American 
industry (48: 53). Other Vocational-education activities 
in connection with the war included a training program 
for agricultural workers (42: 19) and one under the 
title Engineering Science and Management War Train- 
ing (42: 45). 

Research in vocational education. Section 18 of 
the Smith-Hughes Law provides that reports must be 
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made to Congress each year regarding the ramifica- 
tions, expenditures, and services of vocational educa- 
tion in the preceding fiscal year. These reports, now 
called “Digests,” are compiled from the several state 
reports. Since these Digests present cumulative data, 
they give an excellent picture of the progress and 
status of the entire movement at any given time. The 
1946 Digest is the latest example of these annual 
reports (47). 

There have been two nation-wide “investigations” 
Of vocational education (1, 15). These will be outlined 
briefly later in this article and are covered in more 
detail under FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION. The 
history of vocational education, especially the appren- 
ticeship phase, has received some attention from a few 
research workers; some local Occupational surveys 
have been made and some follow-up research work 
has been done; and there have been many investi- 
gations in the field of trade analysis and curriculum 
construction. Beyond these activities research in voca- 
tional education, at least on a nation-wide scale, has 
been very limited. This condition is due, doubtless, 
in large measure to the developmental status of voca- 
tional education. Necessarily the leaders and other 
students of vocational education have given much of 
their attention to promotional activities and the de- 
velopment of programs rather than dedicating it to 
research. However, a few significant studies have 
appeared. 

In addition to the Digests noted above, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and later the United 
States Office of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, have published numerous bulletins con- 
cerning policies of vocational education (3), trade 
analysis and course content (4, 10, 16, 30, 37, 39, 54), 
and special phases of the work such as apprenticeship, 
cooperative education, and various types of war train- 
ing (53). 

Additional studies in the field of trade analysis have 
been made by State Boards for Vocational Education 
and by individuals. Two outstanding examples are 
Analysis of the Automechanics Trade (17) by Jackey 
and Johnson and Analysis of the Cosmetology Trade 
with Training and Upgrading Programs (18) by the 
Same authors, both issued by the State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. The pattern of 
analysis is a variation of the techniques described by 
Allen in his basic text, The Instructor, the Man and the 
Job (2), and is the form most generally used by workers 
in the trade-analysis field. ‘The University of the State 
of New York and the State Board for Vocational 
Education of Connecticut deserve special mention for 
the many trade fields in which they have made con- 
tributions. 

Excellent pieces of research have been carried on in 
many cities to determine training needs and employ- 
ment possibilities for graduates of vocational schools. 
One of the most interesting is A Community and 
Youth Survey as a Basis for the Reorganization of the 
Secondary Program in Norwood, Ohio, by Bates (6). 
He surveyed the industries of his entire city to deter- 
mine types of employment, numbers employed, mini- 
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mum education requirements, experience, earnings, 
unionization and “surplus,” and adequacy and scarcity 
of supply. The forms used and methods of classifica- 
tion will be helpful to anyone contemplating similar 
work. Two studies conducted in Toledo, Ohio, by 
Bartlow (51, 52) for the State Board for Vocational 
Education present very challenging occupational in- 
formation. One is entitled Vocational Survey of Boys’ 
and Men's Occupations in Toledo, Ohio and the other, 
Vocational Survey of Girls’ and Women’s Occupations 
in Toledo, Ohio. Both of these volumes contain com- 
plete information as to employment conditions and 
opportunities at the time they were written and point 
out needed areas of vocational training. Certain 
other occupational surveys are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy of this article (11, 20, 25, 26, 35, 56). 

An extremely interesting piece of research, involving 
a study of occupational shifts of workers during the 
War years with attempts to interpret the meanings of 
these shifts in the light of readjustments to be made 
after the war, has been reported by Wright (49). He 
presents graphs showing shifts in both the labor group 
and nonproducing population from April 1940 to April 
1943 and supplemental data representing pent-up buy- 
ing power. Twenty-five “Problems Affecting All Fields 
of Vocational Education” are listed with brief analyses 
of possible solutions. Another research bulletin deal- 
ing with occupational adjustments is entitled Occupa- 
tional Adjustments of Vocational School Graduates 
(24). This study covers the fields of vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trades and industrial edu- 
cation, analyzing placement of graduates, Opinions of 
the graduates regarding their training experiences, and 
employment-experience data. The facts presented are 
suggestive of those that should be ascertained by per- 
Sons responsible for all vocational programs. 

A very complete analysis of the machine trade, with 
complete course outlines for both shop and related 
technology subjects, has been reported by Paine (28). 
‘This study describes the techniques involved in making 
trade analyses and in applying the results of a sample 
trade analysis in developing outlines of shop practice 
and outlines of related trade information, mathematics, 
blue-print reading, sketching, and drafting; related 
materials and methods; and related science and organi- 
Zation and management. In addition, sample instruc- 
tional materials such as lesson sheets and teaching aids 
are presented. These materials are all fitted to imple- 
ment the teaching content outlined in the various 
courses. The study is very detailed and presents many 
Valuable suggestions in course development and cur- 
riculum-revision work. 

The history of vocational education in particular 
communities has received some attention. One very 
interesting study of this type was made by Ritchie (36). 
He traces the development of the vocational-education 
movement in the industrial city of Dayton and points 
Out the influences of the European vocational-educa- 
tion movement on the thinking and planning of the 
industrial and educational leaders of Dayton in the 
early days of the development, which incidentally 
antedated the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law by 
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several years. This thesis could well be the pattern of 
similar pieces of research. Many of the personalities 
and records involved in our beginning vocational- 
education programs are disappearing, and if the history 
of the movement is to be preserved it is urgent that 
reviews and new records should be made at once. 

Reviews of federal relations to vocational education. 
The Smith-Hughes Law (1917) provided financial aid 
to the states for vocational education in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and home economics. The 
George-Deen Law (1936) and the George-Barden 
Law (1946) added the areas of distributive occupa- 
tions and vocational guidance and authorized in- 
creased appropriations. (See Table I.) Through these 
grants-in-aid and the accompanying specifications of 
conditions under which a state could receive funds, the 
federal government became a party in the planning 
and administration of vocational education within the 
several states. Although federal aid to education was 
not new (see FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION), a 
very vocal opposition developed during the years fol- 
lowing 1917. The contentions of this opposition were 
directed largely to the federal “control” which this 
group maintained occurred in the administration of the 
Smith-Hughes Law. During the same period wide- 
spread agitation for federal aid to public education in 
general developed, but within the movement there was 
much controversy relative to the conditions under 
which federal funds would be allocated to the several 
states. 

As a means of resolving the issues involved, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Wilbur, at the request of President 
Hoover, organized the National Advisory Committee 
on Education in 1929. This committee was composed 
of fifty-two members with advisers and a large work- 
ing staff. Backed by government prestige and a grant 
of $100,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, this com- 
mittee undertook the truly stupendous piece of research 
of discovering the ramifications of the relationships of 
the federal government to education. The committee 
published a two-volume report in 1931. 

The materials assembled were in many ways out- 
standing contributions to research; however, the con- 
clusions and recommendations drawn by the majority 
of the committee regarding vocational education would 
obviously have destroyed any effective vocational- 
education program, since they would have removed all 
matching requirements and would have eliminated any 
control of standards and prohibited all future grants-in- 
aid for vocational education (15: 36-37). Incidentally, 
the few individuals on the committee who were familiar 
with and interested in vocational education filed 
minority reports based on the same research materials, 
flatly contradicting the majority report in all its con- 
tentions and recommendations (15: 103-13). 

A second nation-wide, government-backed investiga- 
tion in the field of vocational education was launched 
in 1936 under the guidance of Floyd W. Reeves as 
Director of Studies with a picked committee from the 
fields of social workers, labor, and college administra- 
tion and instruction. This time no one in any way 
connected with vocational education was on the com- 
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mittee (perhaps hoping to avoid the embarrassment of 
minority reports). 

This committee (like the first one) did a tremendous 
and excellent piece of research and secured great 
amounts of valuable data that could have been ob- 
tained only through government-financed research. 
However, the chief interest of the committee seemed 
to be to prosecute a plea for federal aid to general 
education. For example, it was recommended that no 
further funds be granted to vocational education until 
generous provisions had been made for general educa- 
tion, at which time grants for vocational education 
could well be discontinued (1: 240, item 31) and recom- 
mendation No. 1 (1: 284) advocates that all high-school! 
time be devoted to academic subjects. To say the least, 
these were truly remarkable and fantastic conclusions 
for educators and other authorities, living in an indus- 
trial nation like America, a nation desperately in need 
of skilled mechanics, a nation only a few short years 
away from a world war destined to test the industrial 
productive powers of that nation to the limit. The 
recommendations of this committee were as completely 
disregarded by Congress as those of the first committee 
had been. 

It should be pointed out, however, that both the 1931 
and 1938 nation-wide studies contain masses of 
Valuable data that could have been secured in no other 
way than through governmental financing or the back- 
ing of some large foundation or other source of funds. 

Administration and supervision of vocational educa- 
tion. The administration and supervision of vocational 
education in various states present extremely varied 
patterns and therefore offer great opportunity for re- 
Search on local, state, and national levels. The federal 
grants-in-aid laws under which the work is carried on, 
as interpreted by the United States Office of Education 
Statements of Policy, form only a rough framework 
into which each state must fit its state and local pro- 
grams. Although too often criticized as “dictatorial” 
and “oppressive” by the uninformed and by adminis- 
trators desiring to spend federal funds without regard 
to the purpose for which they were appropriated by 
Congress, this framework is in fact extremely flexible 
and the vocational programs of the various states vary 
greatly in organization and in character. 

In Wisconsin the administration of the entire vo- 
cational-education program is kept wholly separate 
from the general educational activities of the state on 
both the state and local levels. There is a Separate 
Director of Vocational Education with a separate 
State Board for Vocational Education responsible to 
the legislature; separate vocational school boards and 
Separate general-education school boards exist in local 
communities, each administering separate schools; in 
addition, the vocational board in each city has its own 
taxing authority. In contrast, other states administer 
Vocational education under their Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or “Director of Education” as he is 
sometimes called, with a State Board for Vocational 
Education made up of state officials. Local programs 
are under the regular school boards, operating as 
Separate vocational schools in the larger cities or as 
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vocational-education departments of the high school 
in the smaller communities. Some states maintain 
vocational schools on a county basis, on a regional 
basis, or on a combination-of-school-districts basis. 

A few partial studies have been made of the varia- 
tions in administrative set-ups in various states. A 
comparison of the state plans for vocational education 
in Wisconsin and Ohio by Paine highlights the dual 
organization in Wisconsin as compared to the unit 
program of Ohio, depicts the functioning of the two 
plans with charts and graphs but makes no attempts 
to analyze the advantages and disadvantages of each 
system (29: 56). A similar study is DeForest’s A Com- 
parison of the New York and Ohio Systems of Voca- 
tional Education (13: 24). Additional studies disclosing 
the actual advantages and disadvantages of these two 
systems as well as other organization patterns such as 
are being followed in New Jersey and Connecticut, for 
example, should contribute much to vocational educa- 
tion in America. 

Just as there are great variations in the over-all 
patterns of vocational education, there are also great 
differences in the vocational teacher-training work in 
the various states, particularly in the trade and indus- 
trial field. Vocational teachers of agriculture, home 
economics, and distributive subjects are in general 
college graduates from somewhat similar teacher- 
training courses. However, there are marked differ- 
ences in these programs in the various states. In the 
field of trade and industrial training the shop teachers 
are tradesmen selected on the basis of their trade com- 
petency, personality, and interest in teaching. Most of 
the teacher-training work therefore is given on an 
in-service basis following employment. 

Earhart (14) analyzes the trades and industries 
teacher-training activities very thoroughly and com- 
pletely. The title of the bulletin, Requirements for 
Vocational Teacher Training and Certification in 
Trades and Industries in the Various States and Terri- 
tories, indicates its content quite clearly. She found 
that great variations exist; for example, there were 199 
different titles of teacher-training courses; truly a 
startling condition! Types and titles of teaching cer- 
tificates also varied greatly. Temporary certificates 
are used for periods ranging from one to three years, 
renewal or term certificates for periods varying from 
one to ten years. Life or permanent certificates are 
issued by most states; however, Earhart found that 
many states are doing away with life certificates and 
are issuing final indefinite-term certificates with rules 
and regulations for keeping them in force. This study 
suggests many additional questions, such as: What are 
the certification practices in the other phases of voca- 
tional education in the various states? What is the 
content of the 199 courses disclosed by the study? 
What are the relative advantages of the practices in 
one state over those in another? Obviously much 
challenging material lies untouched in this field of 
research. 

Privately sponsored vocational education. Voca- 
tional education as a privately sponsored activity has 
been referred to briefly earlier in this article. It is an 
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extremely important phase of the field, since thousands 
of American youth are enrolled in private trade schools 
alone, such as the Ford Trade School at Dearborn, 
Michigan. This is one type of privately sponsored 
school; another type is found in church or philan- 
thropically supported schools of various kinds, often 
for orphans or needy children; another type, some- 
times unfortunately established on a semi-exploitation 
basis, is represented by “barber colleges,” private 
cosmetology “schools,” schools for the training of 
welders, and the like. Many airlines maintain elaborate 
training programs for mechanical personnel; some 
machine-tool companies, telephone companies, and 
service organizations of various kinds maintain exten- 
sive training programs of an apprentice nature (5). 
Many of these programs are tied into public vocational- 
school programs; many are not. Correspondence 
schools sell hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
vocational technology courses annually, some extremely 
valuable, others of little value, some worthless. 

While data regarding private vocational-education 
activities are inadequate, much light is thrown upon 
them by a federal bulletin entitled Private Proprietary 
and Endowed Schools Giving Trade and Industrial 
Courses (34). This bulletin presents a state-by-state 
analysis of these activities as they existed at that time 
(1935). Some studies have been reported from these 
private vocational-education programs; for example, 
the work of Millicent Pond (31, 32, 33) at the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
stresses the importance of proper selection of talent 
for given trades (if labor turnover is to be cut down) 
as well as the importance of correct training methods. 
The study shows conclusively that by proper selective 
techniques labor turnover can be greatly reduced and 
worker satisfaction and plant efficiency can be in- 
creased. 

Comparisons of public and private vocational educa- 
tion programs. Attempts have been made to study 
the relative merits of private and publicly operated 
vocational schools. Bergevin (9) attempted to com- 
pare the efficiency of an apprentice program operated 
entirely by a private company with a similar program 
operated by the same company in cooperation with the 
local vocational-school program. No significant dif- 
ferences were discovered; however, a rather elaborate 
evaluating process was developed that should be of 
value to research workers in this field. Obviously, 
further studies of private vocational-education pro- 
grams would be of value, since the majority of such 
programs have many unique and practical features 
that may be applicable in the publicly controlled voca- 
tional programs. 

Vocational guidance. It is permissible to use a por- 
tion of the funds provided by the George-Barden Law 
for vocational guidance and counseling activities. Pre- 
vious to the passage of this Law, a ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Education in 1938 authorized the use of 
the vocational funds for occupational information and 
guidance (19); however, the expenditures were in gen- 
eral restricted to the reimbursement of State Super- 
visors of Guidance and Occupational Information; at 
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the present time forty-two states are providing specific 
supervision in occupational information and guidance 
(41: 115). With the availability of more adequate 
funds and with expected effective leadership from the 
United States Office of Education, guidance services in 
the nation should expand greatly in the next few years, 
particularly in the areas of establishing standards and 
counselor-training. Much research should be done to 
insure that guidance work and guidance workers are 
of the highest quality. 

Needed research. The program of vocational edu- 
cation is so extensive and complex that research on a 
national scale is an extremely costly process. For- 
tunately, the United States Office of Education, Divi- 
sion for Vocational Education, spends freely for this 
purpose, and its annual Digests, reports, and bulletins 
contain a wealth of material disclosing the extent and 
progress of the work. However, the movement could 
benefit greatly from added research; it has grown so 
rapidly, its problems are so complex, and new demands 
are occurring so constantly that continuous research 
is needed to determine the most satisfactory techniques, 
organization, content, and procedures. Systematic 
attention should be given to such questions as the 
following: 

How should vocational education be organized 
so as to avoid the limitations of school-district 
lines? 

How can centralized vocational-school facilities in a 
city be provided most effectively? 

How can the trade skills and technical knowledge 
of vocational teachers best be kept up-to-date? 

What type of cooperative program is most effective 
in vocational high schools? 

How can occupational analyses be kept up-to-date 
to show placement opportunities? 

What should be the entrance qualifications of voca- 
tional-school students and how should their fitness be 
determined? 

Other areas of needed research are suggested by the 
following designations: 

1. Follow-up studies of graduates and other voca- 
tional-education students. 

2. Teacher-training and improvement practices in 
all vocational-education fields. 

3. Comparisons of the various certification require- 
ments in the various states. 

4. Comparisons of programs and techniques in 
vocational education in private industry and in public 
schools. 

5. Vocational education and general education rela- 
tionships. 

6. Employer-labor-vocational-education administra- 
tive relationships: advisory committees, their organiza- 
tion, functions, and use. 

7. Publicity and information services and techniques. 

8. Methods of simulating the industrial atmosphere 
and techniques but maintaining educational Objectives 
in the school shop. 

9. Safety problems and safety education in voca- 
tional schools. 

H. W. PAINE 
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YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL, 16-24. Two succesive 
periods of national emergency, each about nine years 
in duration, form the backdrop of this article: the 
depression (1930-38) and the war period (1939-48). 
The earlier of these periods produced much valuable 
research on the welfare of youth. The later produced 
relatively little, and some of it has not yet been 
reported. 

The widespread unemployment of the 1930's stimu- 
lated not only research but also action at the national 
and local levels in behalf of young people. Then came 
the manpower pinch of the war, drawing off young 
men for the armed services, creating abundant indus- 
trial employment, and making obsolete the concern 
for unemployed youth which had lately been so 
poignant. In the posthostilities years (1945-48) em- 
ployment continued at high levels; but the acute 
shortage of housing and the harassing inflation of 
prices of food and other necessities caused a recur- 
rence of perplexities and hardships for youth in the 
lower and middle economic strata, strongly reminiscent 
of some of the difficulties of the earlier decade. 

Prior to 1930 the problem of child labor seems to 
have been the chief focal point of investigations of the 
plight of young persons not in schools. The depression 
of the thirties gave impetus to studies of “older youth” 
who were neither in school nor able to obtain re- 
munerative employment as well as of all others who 
found their hopes deferred and prospects blighted in 
greater or lesser degree. Some of the principal prob- 
lems involved are (a) education, (b) vocational ad- 
justment, (c) health, (d) recreation, and (e) citizenship 
and character (26, 29). Although these needs were 
accentuated by the economic emergency, they are 
perennial, and the new attitude of inguiry toward the 
mutual responsibilities of youth and society may be 
counted as a permanent step forward. 

During the decade 1931-40 some noteworthy com- 
prehensive attacks on the problems of youth were 
made, in addition to the regular work of established 
research agencies dealing with their several elements. 
‘The temporary Committee on Youth Problems of the 
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United States Office of Education functioned during 
1935-36, furnishing stimulus and coordination to thir- 
teen local surveys of youth and making other studies; 
the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education began its studies in October 
1935, eventually conducting three large state and city 
surveys and encouraging many others as well as carry- 
ing on a continuous summary of their results. The 
Commission also executed large-scale studies of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the resident training 
centers of the National Youth Administration, of the 
impact of race prejudice upon the personality of Negro 
adolescents in various situations, of the special prob- 
lems of rural youth, and of youth-serving organizations 
(2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 16, 20, 30). 

Among its more fundamental conclusions, the Com- 
mission recommended a nation-wide public-health pro- 
gram on a scale never before attempted in this country, 
to be directed to the needs of citizens of all ages but 
with especial emphasis on youth. It also recommended 
federal aid to the states for general education, in- 
creased state aid to local districts and better distribu- 
tion thereof, and the merging of small school districts 
into efficient units of administration. 

The Commission passed out of existence in 1942 and 
was succeeded by a Committee on Youth Problems of 
the American Council on Education which has con- 
tinued to observe developments affecting youth and 
has issued statements counseling deliberation and sys- 
tematic study of building the national strength by 
improving the education, vocational and technical com- 
petency, health, and recreational activities of young 
people of both sexes and of children, in lieu of hasty 
adoption of compulsory military training for all young 
men. The validity of this view was to some extent 
recognized by the President's Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training, which reported in June 1947, 
recommending a scheme of compulsory training which 
has not yet been enacted (28). 

The youth population. The most important fact 
emerging from studies of the distribution of young 
persons is the great disparity as among different locali- 
ties. In 1930 the number of persons aged 15 to 24 in 
the United States as a whole was 41.7 per cent of the 
number aged 25 to 59; but this percentage varied from 
28.6 in the city of Los Angeles to 63.3 in the state of 
South Carolina. The comparable percentages for the 
urban, rural nonfarm, and farm populations as a whole 
were respectively 37.7, 42.1, and 53.3. When con- 
sidered in conjunction with the fact that in general the 
areas having the higher proportions of youth rank 
relatively low in per capita wealth and income, this 
situation discloses very great disparities in ability to 
maintain the necessary social services for youth. The 
high mobility of the population, including the tendency 
to migrate from poorer areas to better ones and from 
farm and village to urban centers, makes the differ- 
ences of great long-run consequence to the welfare of 
the entire population (15, 29). 

The unevenness of the distribution of youth out of 
school is greater than that of the youth population as 
a whole. In the state of Utah only 5 per cent of all 
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persons aged 14 to 17 are not enrolled in school, but 
in 1930 more than 95 per cent of the Negro population 
of Mississippi aged 15 to 18 were out of school. Of 
the entire rural population of the United States aged 
14 to 17 more than half are not in high school; while 
of the entire population of these ages, including both 
urban and rural, it is estimated that only about 30 per 
cent are not in secondary schools. Many evidences 
indicate a positive correlation between absence or in- 
accessibility of good school facilities and a high per- 
centage of youth out of school. In this respect the 
entire rural population, save in a few exceptional states 
of the Far West, is underprivileged; the South is espe- 
cially disadvantaged, having a relatively large out-of- 
school youth population, both white and colored; and, 
generally speaking, the Negro youth of the South have 
the scantiest and poorest educational opportunities and 
the heaviest proportion of their numbers not in school. 
According to the Census of 1930, about 65 per cent 
of native white youth aged 18 in the entire country 
were out of school and about 79 per cent of the Negro 
youth of the same age. 

By 1940 these percentages had been reduced to 
about 62 and 74 respectively, but the war years pro- 
duced a temporary reversal of the trend. From 1940 
to 1944 the percentage of youth aged 14 to 19 inclu- 
sive who were not attending school increased from 
about 37.4 to 43.4 (27). 

The total youth population aged 16 to 24 slowly 
increased year by year to a peak of about 21,900,000 
in 1944; at present it is very slowly declining, due to 
the absolute decline in numbers of births which began 
in the middle 1920’s. It will be due for an upward 
spurt in the decade of the 1960's, on account of the 
very substantial increase in the birth rate during the 
years of World War Il and immediately thereafter. 
See POPULATION GROWTH. 

Local surveys of youth. Although the findings of 
different local surveys vary widely and are often not 
comparable with precision, a few seemingly well- 
substantiated generalizations are deducible. It appears 
that between 1933 and 1936 at least 40 per cent of 
out-of-school youth aged 16 to 24, excluding those 
Who were housewives and others not seeking work, 
were wholly without remunerative employment. Some 
urban surveys reported percentages considerably 
higher: Boston, 42; Indianapolis, 44; Detroit, 47; Den- 
ver, 53; and Newark, 57. In the tabulation of a com- 
posite sample numbering 2000 Youth selected at random 
from 48,801 interviewed in 13 communities in 1935, 
the comparable percentage was about 53 (29). 

It also appears that employed youth were generally 
receiving a median Weekly wage of only about $15 in 
cities and that the cash incomes of rural youth ranged 
much lower. Furthermore, substantial percentages of 
Young persons listed as employed were receiving no 
cash wages. Many of these were employed in the 
parental home or business, and others were outside in 
jobs carrying no pay other than gratuities or sub- 
Sistence in kind or both. 

‘The proportion of unemployment was highest among 
youth who were out of school but still in their 
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teens. Among sixteen-year-olds in New York City it 
Was found to be nearly 80 per cent; and of 200,000 
youth under 20 who were seeking work in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1934, 71 per cent had never been employed. 
This is a poignant illustration of the “gap between 
school and the job” which widened alarmingly during 
the depression and which yet constitutes a major prob- 
lem of youth and society. The need for widespread 
local study of the facts is clear. For this reason the 
American Youth Commission issued a brief and simple 
presentation of techniques for use in community youth 
surveys (7). 

To be distinguished from the community and state- 
wide surveys of youth are the annual “follow-up” 
studies of high-school and college graduates which 
have been carried on for several years by some city 
school systems and institutions of higher education and 
by some state education departments. Baltimore and 
Minneapolis are among the large cities whose recent 
high-school graduates are surveyed annually. Succes- 
sive state-wide studies have been made by the Minne- 
sota department of education, and similar studies have 
been made at least once since 1933 in Massachusetts 
and Missouri. Among institutions of higher education 
the annual surveys of graduates of Purdue University 
were outstanding. One noteworthy finding during the 
later depression years was that the most recent grad- 
uates were able in many cases to obtain initial salaries 
higher than those currently received by their more ex- 
perienced confreres belonging to the graduating classes 
of three or four years earlier. This tends to corrob- 
orate the impression that the graduates of the early 
1930’s were indeed in the plight which has been dra- 
matized by the phrase “a lost generation.” 

The New York State Education Department carried 
On systematic studies of recent high-school graduates 
and drop-outs through the war period. Among the 
findings of a summary report issued in 1947 is the 
statement that out-of-school young people want the 
schools to provide seven services for them: (a) re- 
fresher courses and postgraduate courses, (b) night- 
school classes, (c) guidance services, (d) access to 
school plant and equipment after school hours, (e) 
alumni contacts, (f) opportunity to complete diploma 
requirements, and (£) training in vocational Subjects 
(36). 

Attitudes and aspirations. Some of the local surveys 
of youth during the depression attempted to disclose 
the attitudes of young persons toward a variety of 
matters, ranging from personal morals to forms of 
government and economic systems. Sometimes i 
cluded were optimism versus pessimism, desire for 
further’education, recreational opportunities, and com- 
munity facilities for improvement. The consensus of 
results was that in general Young persons were docile 
and somewbat unimaginative, not to Say apathetic, 
rather than militant regarding most of the questions. 
Yet positive opinions expressed by substantial numbers 
furnish evidence that a considerable proportion of out- 
of-school youth had formulated ideas Which involved 
more than a mere passive acceptance of things as they 
are. Revolutionary thought, however, did not appear 
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among more than an infinitesimal fraction, and all 
studies agreed that the percentage of youth evincing 
enthusiasm for doctrinaire radicalism was so small as 
to be virtually negligible. 

In a survey of approximately 5000 youth in In- 
dianapolis in 1935 interviewers were instructed to 
“characterize briefly the person’s attitude toward his 
present situation”; their notations were coded in five 
classes, showing 44 per cent “satisfied,” 6 per cent 
“indifferent,” 30 per cent “restless,” less than 1 per 
cent “radical,” and 20 per cent “hopeful.” . The Mary- 
land survey by the American Youth Commission in 
1936 interrogated 13,500 youth in an effort to reveal 
their attitudes regarding the adequacy of their own 
wages and of general wage levels; the functions of 
government in relation to industry, relief, and child 
labor; the exercise of the suffrage; the employment of 
married women; war and peace; and other issues (2). 

A majority of those replying believed that wage 
rates generally were too low, and, when asked if the 
government should set minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards for business and industry, three fourths 
answered affirmatively. Ninety per cent believed that 
provision of relief for the needy unemployed is a re- 
sponsibility in which the federal government should 
participate, and heavy majorities favored work relief 
as against direct relief and believed that the assistance 
should be sufficient to support “health and decency” 
rather than a bare subsistence dole. Regarding gainful 
employment for children aged 14 to 15, nearly half 
unequivocally favored complete probibition, nearly 
half would permit it when imperatively needed for 
family support, and less than 5 per cent asserted that 
the government should “keep hands off.” As to the 
employment of married women outside the home, one 
eighth were unqualifiedly against it, but one sixth 
voiced no objection, and more than two thirds favored 
it when justified by.the economic necessities of the 
family (2). 

Only slightly more than half of those aged 22 to 25 
had availed themselves of the privilege of voting at the 
most recent opportunity, and, although somewhat 
more than half believed candidates are usually elected 
to public office because of their capability to fill the 
office, almost a third thought this is infrequently or 
never the case. A majority voiced the opinion that 
war is both needless and preventable, but of the male 
youth only one in nine said he would refuse military 
service in time of war. Only one third of the male 
youth said they would volunteer, but eight out of ten 
would readily submit to conscription. Expressed 
eagerness to volunteer was highest among sixteen-year- 
olds and decreased appreciably with age. In general, 
hesitancy increased with the number of school grades 
completed (2). 

The foregoing data, collected in 1936-37, are of 
considerable historic interest for comparison with the 
matter-of-fact performance of American young men 
in response to the national system of selective military 
service from 1940 through 1945 and the state of 
morale which was generally maintained in all com- 
ponents of the wartime armed forces. 
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Education. Light is cast upon the actual school- 
leaving age in different localities by some of the local 
youth surveys of the 1930's. In 1934 a study of 1000 
out-of-school rural and small-town young persons aged 
16 to 24 in Jlowa showed that 1 per cent had left 
school at the age of 12, 18 per cent at or before age 
14, 42 per cent at or before age 16, and 90 per cent 
at or before age 18. Similar data on 783 out-of-school 
youth in 19 West Virginia communities showed 4.5 
per cent had left school at or before age 12, 27 per 
cent at or before 14, 46 per cent before 16, and 76.5 
per cent before 18. In the same survey it appeared 
that 13 per cent of the youth never completed six 
grades of schooling, 33.5 per cent. completed only 
seven grades or less, and 62 per cent never went be- 
yond the eighth grade. Investigation of 533 out-of- 
school youth in Breathitt County, Kentucky, revealed 
that 17 per cent completed only four grades or less, 
49 per cent only seven grades or less, and 81 per cent 
never went beyond the eighth grade. 

The Maryland survey by the American Youth Com- 
mission found that the median grade attainment of 
10,588 out-of-school youth was about completion of 
the ninth grade, but that 39 per cent had not gone 
beyond the eighth grade, and that 34 per cent had left 
school at or before age 16. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant finding was that school survival bears important 
and consistent relationships to the occupational status 
of the father and to the number of living children in 
the family. The percentage of youth who had not 
gone beyond the eighth grade was only 7.6 for those 
whose fathers were in professional or technical occu- 
pations, but progressed steadily upward to 66.1 for 
those whose fathers were in general unskilled labor 
and 86.3 for those whose fathers were farm laborers. 
There was a significant positive correlation between 
early school leaving and large parental families and 
early marriage of the youth. 

Investigating the reasons for school leaving, the 
Maryland survey found that 54 per cent of the out-of- 
school youth said they left school for economic rea- 
sons, either lack of family funds, necessity of working 
at home, or desire to earn their own money. This 
finding is comparable to those of earlier surveys, such 
as one in Douglas County, Wisconsin, which reported: 
“Of those who were out of school, almost two thirds 
of those replying said they were unable to go further 
to school for financial reasons.” The Houston survey 
likewise reported: “It is significant that nearly two 
thirds of those who left school were forced to do so 
because of the necessity of working or other financial 
reasons.” The ratio of nearly two to one between 
financial handicaps and other reasons for leaving 
school also appeared in a survey in Mt. Vernon, New 
York, where 249 youth said they were unable to con- 
tinue in school because of lack of money while only 
129 reported inability to continue for all other reasons. 

The reasons stated less frequently by the Maryland 
youth were: lack of interest or disciplinary difficulties, 
24.6 per cent; feeling of completion upon graduation, 
13.2 per cent; poor health, marriage, and other reasons, 


8.2 per cent (2). 
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The records of the armed services during the war 
disclosed that the average educational attainment of 
all soldiers and sailors was approximately completion 
of the tenth grade; but some 200,000 men were rejected 
on account of illiteracy during the early months of 
the war, and later some 400,000 were inducted who 
had not attained the required fourth-grade standard of 
literacy. Three fourths of these were brought up to 
Or beyond that standard by means of from 60 to 90 
days of intensive special training devised for that 
purpose (10). 

The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Education in New York State included an effort to 
disclose the characteristics of pupils who leave the 
secondary schools, either by graduation or by with- 
drawal, and to discover with what success they adjust 
themselves in vocational, social, and leisure-time activi- 
ties. Approximately 2000 pupils who left school be- 
tween June 1 and October 1, 1936, and who did not 
£0 On to any institution of college level, were inter- 
Viewed. These were in fifty representative communi- 
ties of different sizes in New York State, whose schools 
had been selected for the purpose. In addition, 350 
other high schools in the state participated in the study 
to the extent of filling in forms for their leaving pupils, 
submitting an aggregate of over 53,000 reports. Only 
the general conclusions can be summarized here, as 
presented in the two-part volume by Eckert and Mar- 
Shall. Eckert found evidence that the schools should 
(a) place more emphasis on the problems of im- 
mediate and practical living, (b) make more provision 
for individual differences, and (c) learn more about 
the out-of-school lives of their pupils. Marshall con- 
cluded, among other findings, that the former pupils 
(a) had too few contacts with adults, (b) had little 
home life, (c) usually immediately discontinued the 
lines of educational and recreational activity started in 
school, (d) had very little contact of any kind with 
the school after leaving, and (e) in considerable num- 
bers later attended proprietary schools, some of which 
exploit youth in various ways. « Guidance programs in 
the public schools were generally inadequate, and many 
pupils left school with attitudes making it difficult for 
them to adjust to the out-of-school situation, such as a 
feeling that it is Wrong and weak to seek occupational 
counseling. So large a proportion aspired to profes- 
sional or other “white-collar” work that many seemed 
doomed to inevitable disappointment, some of which 
could have been avoided by means of realistic voca- 
tional guidance (14). 

World War II brought the liquidation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (1942) and the National Youth 
Administration (1943), virtually eliminated youth un- 
employment at least for the time being, and caused 
a sharp downtrend in enrollment in secondary schools, 
thus increasing the number of out-of-school youth. 
Total enrollment in all types of Secondary schools fell 
from about 7,250,000 in 1940-41 to about 6,000,000 
in 1944-45, a decrease of more than 17 per cent. 

Employment. What happened to youth immediately 
after leaving school is indicated by a state-wide study 
in Connecticut of those who were graduated from high 
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school between 1931 and 1934 from six months to two 
and a half years prior to the time of the inquiry. In 
Some towns as high as 58 per cent of these youth had 
Obtained no employment. The Iowa study of more 
than a thousand young persons who had been out of 
school an average of three and a quarter years in 1935 
showed that 56 per cent had not held any regular 
remunerative position. Many Surveys have demon- 
strated that unemployment was greatest among the 
Younger out-of-school youth, i.e. those aged 16 and 17 
years. In 1934 the percentage of all employables of 
these ages who could not find work was 56 in Bridge- 
port, 60 in the nonagricultural areas of Pennsylvania, 
63 in Springfield, Ohio, and 69 in the whole of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Employment trends advance or recede in rough con- 
Ssonance with the cycles of business activity, with open- 
ings for the young and inexperienced always relatively 
harder to find. It was only the coming of war, with 
enormous expansion of the armed services and great 
mushrooming of war industries, which blotted out the 
spectre of unemployment. 

Although unemployment of youth was a sore per- 
plexity in the depression years, harmful child labor 
did not disappear. Gainful employment of children 
under 16 was somewhat reduced by the “codes of fair 
competition” under the short-lived National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933 but never entirely eliminated. 
Unaffected were the “street trades” and certain types 
Of agriculture in which children of tender years are 
extensively employed. All investigators agree that 
industrial employment of children took an upward 
spurt after the invalidation of the NRA and actual 
first-hand surveys have often revealed higher percent- 
ages of child wage earners than could be found if 
existing compulsory school-attendance and child-labor 
laws were enforced. For example, in the Maryland 
survey there were 8023 youth who had had some full- 
time employment since leaving school. Of these 21.9 
per cent reported that they had entered upon their 
first full-time job before reaching the age of 16. No 
less than 3.5 per cent of the farm youth and 5.6 per 
cent of the Negro youth reported full-time gainful 
employment before the age of 12 2). 

With the war period came sharp increases in the 
employment of children. Such statistics as are avail- 
able indicate that the number of persons between the 
ages of 14 and 17 obtaining work-certificates in 1940 
Was doubled in 1941 and trebled in 1942 (33). The 
number working in April 1945 was reported as 3,500,- 
000, of whom half were believed to be working full 
time and not attending school. By April 1946 the 
total had dropped to approximately 2,250,000, but 
this was more than twice the number reported for 
1940 (23). 

Vocational guidance, Placement, and other personnel 
Work. Basic to effective Occupational adjustment is 
continuous study of economic trends and shifting oc- 
cupational patterns. Technological progress will con- 
tinue to multiply the productive Power of the individual 
Worker and diminish the Proportion of manpower 
required for the production of material goods. The 
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“service occupations” of all grades, including domestic 
and personal service as well as professional and public 
service, may play larger roles in an advancing civiliza- 
tion. Flexible “master plans” to employ “all the 
people to do all the work” have been proposed as the 
remedy as well as the preventive of epidemics of un- 
employment (8). 

The most significant conclusion regarding the ac- 
complishment of vocational adjustment is that there 
should be a coalescing and coordination of all the 
agencies involved in each community for cooperative 
and concerted effort in behalf of the placement of the 
community’s youth. This embraces the school-guid- 
ance departments, public employment offices, parents, 
private employers, and numerous private organizations 
now concerned with the problem, including Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’'s, chambers of commerce and businessmen’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, and others (22). 

Dearborn and Rothney, studying the scholastic, 
economic, and social backgrounds of 1360 youth in 
two Massachusetts cities, found no truly significant 
improvable characteristics which differentiated the 
employed, irregularly employed, and unemployed and 
concluded that the possession of the better qualities 
(so far as measured in the study) does not mean neces- 
sarily that their possessors will obtain jobs. One of 
the positive conclusions was that there is a need for 
guidance in a broad sense, calling for closer coopera- 
tion between teachers and employers of young persons, 
to the end that youth may reach an occupational choice 
based on realistic study of themselves and of the occu- 
pational world and may then have a period of educa- 
tion for vocational competence; and that employers 
may know what the youth bas to offer and know what 
they want of the applicant’s qualifications, how to look 
for it, and how to fit and refit proffered abilities to 
required tasks (13). 

Health. Among the measures of the general health 
of youth are mortality (death rate), morbidity (sick- 
ness), and the prevalence of physical impairments. 
Important too are the relations between all these and 
economic status. From the standpoint of preventive 
public health the volume of consumption of medical 
and dental services is significant. 

The average annual death rate among persons aged 
15 to 24 declined in the twentieth century from 5.4 
per 1000 in 1900-04 to only 2.5 per 1000 in 1930-34. 
The incidence of illnesses is lower for this age group 
than for persons younger or older, but it is essential to 
note that for certain specific diseases it is high. ‘This is 
true of tuberculosis (excluding cases arising from occu- 
pational hazards) and of venereal diseases. In view of 
the fact that 43 per cent of all live births in the United 
States in 1934 occurred to women aged 15 to 24, the 
morbidity and mortality associated with pregnancy 
and childbirth constitute an important phase of the 
health problems of youth (9). 

No studies of physical impairments limited to out- 
of-school youth aged 16 to 25 are available. Such 
studies as have been made are of children and youth 
in school or of industrial workers of all ages, includ- 
Ing, of course, a small portion in the youth age 
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group. More meaningful than figures showing the 
gross prevalence of defects is the evidence that pre- 
vention and cure depend heavily upon economic status. 
For example, the United States Public Health Service 
found after canvassing 8758 white families in 18 states 
in 1931 that where the annual family income was 
under $1200, the members aged 15 to 24 obtained 
dental fillings at the rate of 272 per 1000 persons an- 
nually and, where the annual family income was $5000 
or over, persons of the same ages obtained 1296 fill- 
ings per 1000 persons per year, or nearly five times as 
much of this service as their confreres in the lowest- 
income group (9). 

The American Youth Commission in its survey of 
youth in Maryland in 1936 found that four out of ten 
had received no dental care during the preceding 
twelve months and nearly one in ten had never had 
any dental services at any time during his life. Among 
the sons and daughters of farm laborers three out of 
four had not visited a dentist within a year, and one 
out of three had never done so. In contrast, among 
those whose fathers were in professional or technical 
occupations, more than three out of four had visited 
a dentist within the preceding twelve months, and only 
one out of sixty had never had dental attention (2). 

The United States Public Health Service has numer- 
ous data showing that the prevalence of illness among 
youth varies inversely with the family income and that 
various preventive and remedial measures, such as vac- 
cinations, immunizations, dental examinations, eye re- 
fractions, and the like, are availed of least frequently by 
youth in the lower-income groups. General physical 
examinations were had at the rate of only about 25 per 
1000 persons per year among youth aged 20 to 24 in the 
8758 white families investigated in 1931 in 18 states by 
the United States’ Public Health Service. This rate is 
lower than that for any other age group and indicates 
that there is a distinct falling off in this fundamental 
preventive service after youth leave school (9). 

The experience of the Selective Service System in 
World War Il revealed that more than one third of 
the nation’s reservoir of military manpower was physi- 
cally unfit for wartime military service. Some thirty 
types of defects and diseases caused a rejection rate of 
25.5 per cent of men at age 20, and of 37 per cent at 
age 25. While some of the types of disqualifying 
defects were in no sense preventable, others were esti- 
mated to be completely preventable; and a group of 
physicians concluded that about 41 per cent of the 
incidence could be eliminated within twenty years 
under the best practicable conditions of nutrition and 
public-health service throughout the nation (10). 

Recreation. The importance of the leisure-time 
activities of out-of-school youth is augmented both by 
the depression and by long-range economic and indus- 
trial changes, among which is the shortening of the 
working day and the working week. The therapeutic 
and educational values in recreation are high, but all 
surveys agree that public provision of facilities and 
leadership has not kept pace with the need and that 
there is a dearth of these essentials both in urban and 
rural communities, usually more acute in the latter 
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(see RECREATION). One finding of the survey of 
Maryland youth by the American Youth Commission 
was that the emptiness of leisure hours for out-of- 
school youth is inversely proportional to their grade 
attainment before leaving school. Thus “reading” was 
reported as the principal leisure-time pursuit of 32 per 
cent of those who had completed high school but of 
only 18 per cent of those who had completed only the 
elementary grades; and “loafing” ranked first for 16 
per cent of the latter but for only 10 per cent of the 
former. A similar tendency appeared with regard to 
membership in clubs by out-of-school youth. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of those who had completed only the 
seventh grade reported membership in any club at all 
while more than 30 per cent of those who had com- 
pleted the twelfth grade reported membership in one 
or more clubs (2). 

Unprecedentedly widespread recognition of the 
Values of recreation was evidenced on every hand 
during the war, by the well-known and far-flung activi- 
ties of the United Service Organizations, a wartime 
alliance of six great voluntary associations; by the 
program of the office of Community Welfare Services 
in the Federal Security Agency; and by the manifold 
off-duty activities carried on for soldiers by the Special 
Services officers and Information and Education offi- 
cers assigned to all Army installations and units, and 
their counterparts in the other armed services (6, 18). 

Delinquency and social maladjustment. The fact 
that in 1933 over 40 per cent of the criminals com- 
mitted to federal and state prisons and reformatories 
Were between the ages 15 and 24 shows that crime 
cannot be omitted from a complete overview of out- 
of-school youth; but the actual numbers involved are 
relatively very small in proportion to the total youth 
population and are greatly overplayed in pulpit, press, 
and radio broadcasts. In the study of the causes of 
delinquency, environmental and social factors tend to 
be recognized as of greater importance than formerly, 
While the factors of heredity and of inherent psychic 
defect, once heavily overemphasized, now recede to 
less significance. An increasing amount of attention 
is being devoted to preventive measures, and, in keep- 
ing with the stressing of environmental causes, much 
study is being given to the relations between delin- 
quency and the social and economic status of the 
family, the facilities for wholesome recreation, the 
Work of the public schools, and the bearing of other 
community institutions upon each case. (See JuvE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY.) The leading studies cannot be 
epitomized within the space of this article. Many of 
them have been digested in a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography published for the American Youth Com- 
mission (26). 

Among the factors producing an increase of delin- 
quency in wartime were (a) congested housing, (b) 
ready availability of employment at high wages for 
young and inexperienced persons, (c) war hysteria, 
and (d) lack of school space and crowding of recrea- 
tional facilities in war-congested communities adjacent 
to military installations or war industries (35). 

Youth-serving agencies and organizations. Per- 
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manent agencies of the federal government whose 
functions touch the welfare of out-of-school youth in- 
clude the Extension Service and the Farmers Home 
Administration in the Department of Agriculture; the 
Office of Education, the Public Health Service, and 
certain other bureaus of the Federal Security Agency, 
notably the Children’s Bureau; and the United States 
Employment Service and the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor. In 1945 and 1946 
there was an active Interagency Committee on Youth 
Employment and Education. The Children’s Bureau 
fostered a lay body known as the National Commis- 
sion on Children in Wartime, which continues as the 
National Commission on Children and Youth. 

Although the great emergency agencies (National 
Youth Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Works Progress Administration) became defunct dur- 
ing the war period, it is noteworthy that a few state 
governments maintain new agencies concerned directly 
with out-of-school youth. New York has a State 
Youth Commission. The State Department of Educa- 
tion in Connecticut has a Division of Youth Service, 
and similar agencies exist in some other states. 

Certain studies of the national emergency agencies, 
seemingly of no use during the war manpower strin- 
gency and the postwar inflation, may be valued if and 
When “the trembling balance of economic conditions 
shall go the other way.” A research monograph of the 
Works Progress Administration, summarizing a study 
of rural youth on relief, pointed out that rural youth 
has been under-represented in the work program and 
placement program of the National Youth Administra- 
tion and that the restriction of these forms of NYA 
aid to youth in families actually certified for public 
assistance (the restriction was subsequently modified 
in 1939) left untouched the needs of a large mass of 
underprivileged rural youth in families just above the 
relief level. Until June 1937 enrollment in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps was confined to youth from 
relief families, but was then opened to any youth un- 
employed and in need of employment, who could 
qualify in other respects, and provided places were 
available. Although the CCC experience was excellent 
for underprivileged boys, too often it was Only a tem- 
porary breathing spell, leaving the youth at the end of 
his enrollment in much the same predicament as be- 
fore, On account of the absence of effective provision 
for continued guidance for those who did not obtain 
employment after leaving the camps. The WPA 
monograph concluded that, while the work of the 
numerous federal agencies in behalf of youth was in 
general commendable in purpose and plan, Coopera- 
tion among the several services is constantly needed 
and joint planning with the schools and other per- 
manent local agencies in each community is essential 
(24). 

In their supplementary study of the NYA for the 
Advisory Committee on Education, Johnson and Har- 
vey concluded that the Wwork-projects program for 
out-of-school youth aged 18 to 24 demonstrated that: 
(a) by this means work experience, often leading to 
admission to private employment, can be provided 
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relatively inexpensively; (b) youth work projects can 
be initiated and conducted by local communities to the 
ultimate mutual benefit of the youth and the commu- 
nity; (c) there are possibilities in the future develop- 
ment of a program of work combined with education 
of a practical nature for those youth to whom the con- 
ventional school curriculum is distasteful or ill adapted. 
Regarding the relatively small numbers of educational 
camps for unemployed women and girls which were 
conducted in some states from 1934 to October 1937 
successively under the auspices of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and the NYA, the same 
investigators reported that the abandonment of this 
enterprise was partly due to the fact that the program 
of resident agricultural camps for youth on work 
projects had already been initiated and had given 
promise of immediate success. These resident centers, 
they concluded, were only a little more expensive than 
the regular NYA work projects but still noticeably less 
costly than the educational camps for women, for 
which as a substitute they proved adequate in many 
respects (21). 

A multiplicity of nongovernmental organizations has 
always characterized the American scene, and the ad- 
vent of governmental enterprises on an enormous 
scale in the fields of social service and education does 
not presage the extinction of these organizations but 
only some shifts in the emphasis of their activities. 
Among many of them the recent trend is not toward 
relief to the indigent exclusively but rather toward 
encouraging wise and happy use of leisure time for all 
with increasing use of avocational arts, the general aim 
being the building of character and civic integrity. 
These responsibilities are also shared by governmental 
agencies, but there are still other activities having a 
strong appeal to young people which must be con- 
ducted by private organizations. Among these are the 
promotion of religion, either solely or in conjunction 
with other humanitarian objects, and the provision of 
rallying points for those who are like-minded concern- 
ing particular political or economic issues. The very 
existence of many and diverse organizations for these 
purposes is a safeguard against the totalitarian regi- 
mentation of youth which is feared as a threat to 
democracy. 

A preliminary survey for the American Youth Com- 
mission in 1937 identified 330 youth-serving organiza- 
tions of national scope, of which 80 had at least a 
majority of their membership between the ages of 12 
and 24. Six of the latter reported memberships of 
1,000,000 or more: American Junior Red Cross, 8,- 
351,000; International Society of Christian Endeavor, 
4,000,000 (including countries other than the United 
States); American Youth Congress, 1,600,000; 
YMCA’s, 1,061,876; Four-H Clubs, 1,060,000; and 
Boy Scouts of America, 1,000,000. Fifteen others had 
memberships of 250,000 or more each; but there is a 
large although unknown amount of duplication of 
memberships among the different groups, and a large 
proportion of all youth, especially of out-of-school 
youth, are not and never have been members of any 
(6). Ten years later (1947) the American Youth Con- 
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gress was defunct, but most of the other organizations 
reported great increases in membership, and seven 
were above the one million mark: American Junior 
Red Cross, 19,326,747; Boy Scouts of America, 1,938,- 
179; YMCA’s, 1,665,722; Four-H Clubs, 1,562,622; 
International Society of Christian Endeavor, 1,500,- 
000; Girl Scouts, 1,213,913; and Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, 1,058,466 (6). The urge to join such 
groups is stronger during the ages 10-12 to 16-18 than 
later, and most of the organizations experience diffi- 
culty in holding the interest of youth beyond the age 
of 18. Need for a concerted movement to provide 
for the social needs of late adolescence and early 
adulthood is recognized. 

Needed research. Community surveys of youth 
should be executed everywhere to furnish a basis of fact 
upon which programs for the welfare of out-of-school 
young persons can be built to suit the needs actually 
found in each locality. The ultimate value of such 
studies is greatly enhanced if they are repeated at 
intervals, thus providing a continuous follow-up of 
individuals who remain in the community as well as a 
comprehensive report of changes in the local situation 
from year to year. 

Another need of prime importance is for less com- 
petition and closer cooperation among the numerous 
youth-serving agencies now in the field. Research on 
this problem can probably best take the form of ex- 
perimentation and demonstration of different tech- 
niques of coordination at the community level, with 
the aim of eliminating friction and tensions at the 
point where the several agencies seek to serve the in- 
dividual young person. To evaluate the programs and 
policies of the national organizations, both govern- 
mental and private, concerned with the care and edu- 
cation of youth, periodic reviews of their activities 
need to be made by researchers not in their employ for 
the purpose of measuring their relationship to the total 
public welfare and recommending changes in their 
scope. This is not to disparage the technique of self- 
survey by such organizations, which also has its values. 

From the standpoint of the public school, research 
and experimentation are desirable in several areas: 
(a) the possibilities and limitations of cooperation 
between the school and other community agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of youth; (b) the development 
of new types of instructional and recreational activities 
that will tend to challenge and retain the interest of 
those who would drop out of school at a too early 
age; (c) the possibility of scholarship systems which 
would enable the competent student to avoid leaving 
school too early on account of economic necessity; (d) 
the development of cooperative arrangements with 
employers for part-time continuation schooling to 
bridge the abrupt transition from school to workaday 
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